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Tables of Abbreviations 


The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of Tum Carnoure ENcyctopmpra in 


- interpreting those abbreviations, signs, or technical phrases which, for economy of space, will be most fre- 


quently used in the work. For more general information see the article ABBREVIATIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
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I.—GrnerraL ABBREVIATIONS. 


a 5 A ee article. 

0G, ee at the year (Lat. ad annum). 

ROMIPENI Te. sys) son's the year, the years (Lat. annus, 
| ~ anni). 

Hy 6 Bug ONE in(Lat. apud). 

Jo eee article. 
oe ae BiGon Assyrian 

BAMA edie. os Anglo-Saxon. 

}. Sd oe Authorized Version (i.e. tr. of the 


Bible authorized for use in the 

Anglican Church—the so-called 
“King James”, or “Protestant”’ 
Bible. 


oc Ree about (Lat. circa); canon, chap- 
ter; compagnie. 


5 418 cheeks chapter (Lat. caput—used only 
. in Latin context). 
++.++4-+., Compare (Lat. Ss 


... .Lat. constitutio. 


ad ...... Douay Version. ; Pe: 
......edited, edition, editor. 

vs saletter, letters (Lat. epistola 

Re French. * ae a ia ada - 


It eect orc 


lai Rees pee 


MS. J MSSisi.< 6s 


NAT arn ee 
Old Fr., O. Fr... 


LO) gs BOR Ae Ronee 


Q., QQ., quest. .. 


FEN iat ton wines 
belles, Barter online alas 


Beptas 


Lat. Sanctus, Sancti, 


.. below (Lat. infra). ° 
. Italian. 


citato). 


. latitude. 
.. book (Lat. liber). 
. longitude. 


Lat. Monumenta. 


..manuscript, manuscripts. 
. number. S 


New ‘Testament. 


.. National. 
.Old French. 
..in the work quoted (Lat. opere 


citato). 


.. Order. 


Old Testament. 

page, pages, or (in Latin ref- 
erences) pars (part). 

paragraph. 

in various places. 

part. 

Quarterly (a periodical), e.g. 
“Church Quarterly”’. 

-question, questions rae ake 


Revised Version. 

“Saint”, 
“Saints’’—used in this Enoy- 
clopedia only in Latin context. 


se oee es SOptuagint, 


© Bess... eee . Session. 


BBS eee ante 


TABLES OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


1h ere eh oR a translation or translated. By it- Dict. Christ. Biog. .. Smith and Wace (ed.), Diction- 
self it means “English transla- ary of Christian Biography. 
tion”’, or ‘translated into Eng- Dict. d’arch. chrét...Cabrol (ed.), Dictionnaire d’ar- 
lish by”. Where a translation chéologve chr étienne et de litur- 
is into any other language, the gue. 
language is stated. Dict. de théol. cath. . Vacant and Mangenot (ed.), 
(ie Ue in eae oe tractate. Dictionnaire de _ théologie 
Bi oMePaan CAROL ICT car see (Lat. vide). catholique. 
Viele Honor nnce oe Venerable. Dict. Nat. Biog. ....Stephen (ed.), Dictionary of 
V.Ghrewosrotercecnee Volume. National Biography. 
II.—ABBREVIATIONS oF TITLES. Hast., Dict. of the By au 
ARN BS cane cial Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists). BIDE ra Hastings (ed): Oo 
Ann. pont. cath. .... Battandier, Annuaire pontifical a the Bible. ’ : 
catholique. Kirchenlex......... Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexi- 
Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- extio 
ary of the English Catholics. PY Gr Soe eine ere Migne (ed.), Patres Greci. 
Dict. Christ. Antiq...Smith and Cheetham (ed.), PB. Lis cise gre aan ee Migne (ed.), Patres Latint. 
Dictionary of Christian An- Vig., Dict. dela Bible. Vigouroux (ed.), Dictionnaire de 
tiquities. la Bible. 


Nore I.—Large Roman numerals standing alone indicate volumes. Small Roman numerals standing alone indicate 
chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate pages. In other cases the divisions are explicitly stated. Thus ‘‘ Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe, I, ix’’ refers the reader to the ninth chapter of the first volume of that work; “‘I, p. ix’’ would indicate the 
ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 

Nore II.—Where St. Thomas (Aquinas) is cited without the name of any particular work the reference is always to 
“Summa Theologica” (not to ‘Summa Philosophie’). The divisions of the “‘Summa Theol.” are indicated by a system which 
may best be understood by the following example: ‘‘I-II, Q. vi,a.7, ad 2 4m” refers the reader to the seventh article of the 
sixth question in the first part of the second part, in the response to the second objection. 

Nore IlI.—The abbreviations employed for the various books of the Bible are obvious. LEcclesiasticus is indicated by 
Ecclus., to distinguish it from Ecclesiastes (Hccles.). It should also be noted that I and II Kings in D. V. correspond to I and II 
Samuel in A. V.; and I and II Par. to I and II Chronicles. Where, in the spelling of a proper name, there is a marked difference 
between the D. V. and the A. V., the form found in the latter is added, in parenthesis. 
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Assizes of Jerusalem.—The signification of the 
word assizes in this connexion is derived from the 
French verb asseoir, whose past participle is assis. 
Asseoir means “‘to seat”, ‘“‘to place one on a 
seat”. Hence the idea of putting something 
into its place, determining it to something. Thus 
assise came to mean an enactment, a statute. 
Assize is the English form of the word, and used 
in the plural, assizes, it denotes a.court. The 
“Assizes of Jerusalem” (les assises de Jérusalem) 
are the code of laws enacted by the Crusaders for 
the government of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. They 
are a collection of legal. regulations for the courts 
of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem and Cyprus. 
Thus we have the “ Assizes of Antioch’’, the “‘ Assizes 

of Rumania”’, legal regulations for the Latin prin- 
cipality of Antioch and for the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople. It is erroneous to ascribe the 
“‘Assizes of Jerusalem” to Godfrey de Bouillon on 
the presumption that as he was King of Jerusalem 
he enacted its laws. The “Assizes of Jerusalem”’ 
were compiled in the thirteenth century, not in the 
eleventh; not in Jerusalem, but after its fall; not 
by any ruler, but by several jurists. Not even the 
names of these are all known, though two of them 
were the well-known John of Ibelin, who composed, 
before 1266, the ‘Livre des Assises de la Cour des 
Barons’’, and Philippe de Navarre, who, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, compiled the 
_ “Tivre de forme de plait en la Haute Cour”. 
_ There are nine treatises in the ‘‘Assizes of Jerusa- 
lem ”’, and they concern themselves with two kinds 
of law: Feudal Law, to which the Upper Court of 
Barons was amenable; and Common Law, which was 
applied to the Court of the Burgesses. The latter 
is the older of the twoand was drawn up before the 
fall of Jerusalem. It deals with questions of civil 
\ law, such as contracts, marriage, and property, and 
touches on some which fall within the province of 
special courts, such as the ‘‘Hcclesiastical Court ”’- 

_ for canonical points, the ‘Cour de la Fonde”’ for 

commerce, and the “Cour de la Mer” for admiralty 
eases. It deals rather with what the law enjoins in 
these several fields than with determining penalties 
for transgressions. The celebrated “Livre de la Haute 
- Cour’’ of Ibelin was adopted, after revision (1359), 
as the official code of the Court of Cyprus, which 
ingdom succeeded to the title and regulations of 
salem. We possess only the official text of 
which is not much older than the works of 
ch lawyers of Rouen and Orléans. But the 
riority of the ‘‘ Assizes of Jerusalem ” is that it 
the genuine character of feudal law, whereas 
the French feudalists betray somethin, 


influence which affected Hates Cc 
No 


\ 
tr 


resolution of a disputed point by an appeal to arms, 
its challenge, its champions, .its value as evidence. 
In brief, the “‘Assizes of Jerusalem” give us a faith- 
ful and vivid picture of the part played by the law 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Brvuenort, Recueil des historiens des Croisades: Lois, 2 vols. in 
fol, (Paris, 1841-43), an edition which supersedes the older ones 
of THaumapribre (1690), Kansier (1839), Foucuer (1840); 
Pauin Paris, review of Beugnot’s edition, in the Journal 
des Savants (Paris, 1841); Monnier, Godefroy de Bouillon 
et les Assises de Jérusalem (Académie des Sciences morales, 
Paris, 1873-74). Consult also any work on feudal or medieval 
aw. 

Cu. MoELuer. 


Assmayer, Iqnaz, an Austrian musician, b. at 
Salzburg, 11 February, 1790; d. in Vienna, 31 August, 
1862. He studied under Brunmayr and Michael 
Haydn, and later, when he went to Vienna, he re- 
ceived further instruction from Eybler. In 1808 
he was organist at St. Peter’s in his native town, 
and here he wrote his oratorio ‘‘Die Stindfluth”’ 
(The Deluge) and his cantata ‘‘Worte der Weihe ”’. 
Some time after his removal to Vienna, in 1815, he 
became. choirmaster at the Schotten kirche, and in 
1825 was appointed imperial organist. After hay- 
ing served eight years as vice-choirmaster, he re- 
ceived in 1846 the appointment of second choir- 
master to the Court, as successor to Weigl. His 
principal oratorios, “Das Geliibde”, “Saul und 

avid’’; and ‘‘Sauls Tod’’, were repeatedly per- 
formed by the Tonkiinstler-Societdét, of which he 
was conductor for fifteen years. He also wrote fif- 
teen masses, two requiems, a Te Deum, and various 
smaller church pieces. Of these two oratorios, one 
mass, the requiems, and Te Deum, and furthermore 
sixty secular compositions, comprising symphonies, 
overtures, pastorales, etc., were published. As to 
his style Grove calls it correct and fluent, but want- 
ing in both invention and force. 


Baker, Biogr. Dict. of Musicians; Riemann, Dict. of Music; 
Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians, 
J. A. VOLKER. 


Rieut or Vouunrary.—I. Tue 
A voluntary association means 


Association, 
Leeat RicuHrt. 


any group of individuals freely united for the pur- 


suit of a common end. It differs, therefore, from 
a necessary association inasmuch as its members 


are not under legal compulsion to become associated. 


The principal instances of a necessary association 
are a conscript military body and civil society, or 
the State; the concept of voluntary association covers 


organizations as diverse as a manufacturing corpora- _ 
The legal right of vol- 


tion and a religious sodality. 
untary association—the attitude of ci 
Ce his na —has vari 


ne 


to 
and | { 
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law. The multitude of societies and public gather- 
ings for the celebration of religious festivals and the 
carrying on of games, or other forms of public recrea- 
tion and pleasure, which flourished for so many cen- 
turies throughout ancient Greece, indicates that 
a considerable measure of freedom of association 
was quite general in that country. 

The Roman authorities were less liberal. No 
private association could be formed without a spe- 
cial decree of the senate or of the emperor. And yet 
voluntary societies or corporations were numerous 
from the earliest days of the Republic. There 
existed collegia for the proper performance of relig- 
ious rites, collegia to provide public amusements, 
collegia of a political nature, collegia in charge of 
cemeteries, and collegia made up of workers in the 
various trades and occupations. In Judea the 
Pharisees and Sadducees—though these were schools, 
or sects, rather than organized associations—and 
the Essenes were not seriously interfered with by 
the Roman governors. With the union of Church 
and State in 325 there came naturally an era of 
freedom and prosperity for associations of a relig- 
ious nature, especially for the religious orders. 
During the period of political chaos that followed 
the fall of the Empire, liberty of association was as 
extensive as could be expected among populations 
whose civil rulers were not sufficiently powerful 
either to repress or to protect the formation of 
voluntary unions. Indeed, the “minor, obscure, 
isolated, and incoherent societies”, to use the words 
of Guizot, that erected themselves on the ruins of 
the old political organization and became in time 
the feudal system, were essentially private associa- 
tions. 

As the needs, culture, and outlook of men ex- 
tended, there sprang into being a great number 
and variety of associations, religious, charitable, 
educational, and industrial. Instances are the great 
religious orders, the societies for the relief of poverty 
and sickness, the universities, and the guilds which 
arose and flourished between the tenth and the 
fourteenth centuries. All of these associations 
were instituted either under the active direction 
of the Church, or with her warm encouragement, 
and as a rule without any serious opposition on 
the part of the civil power. Some of them, in fact, 
performed important political functions; others 
secured a measure of social peace that the civil 
authorities were unable to enforce; while as a whole 
they constituted a considerable check to the exercise 
of arbitrary power by sovereigns. Thus, the mer- 
chant and craft guilds governed trade and industry 
with a series of regulations that had all the force 
and authority of legal statutes; the associations 
instituted to enforce the “Truce of God’’, helped 
greatly to lessen petty warfare between different 
lords and different sections of the same country; 
while “the monarch was. . . hemmed in on all sides 
. .. by universities, corporations, brotherhoods, 
monastic orders; by franchises and privileges of all 
kinds, which in greater or less degree existed all over 
Europe”. 
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supreme head resides outside of France; and associa- 
tions whose members live in common. Owing 
partly to the terms of the law and partly to the 
course pursued by the officials charged with its 
enforcement, almost all the religious congregations 
have been driven out of France. In Prussia and 
in most of the other German states political associa- 
tions are subject to close inspection, and can be 
dissolved by the public authorities in case they go 
outside of certain well-defined limits. Most other 
societies pursuing reasonable ends can obtain exist- 
ence and recognition by becoming registered accord- 
ing to a general law of the empire. The law of 
Austria empowers magistrates to forbid the formation 
of any association that either in aim or personnel 
seems contrary to law, and to dissolve any society 
that is no longer conducted in accordance with the 
legal conditions to which it is subject. In Russia 
participation in any association not expressly author- 
ized by the Government is a penal offence. Speak- 
ing generally, it may be said that with the exception 
of France, Russia, and Turkey, European govern- 
ments exhibit to-day a liberal attitude toward 
associations pursuing reasonable ends. 

In the United States associations whose purpose 
is pecuniary gain, and all other societies that desire 
a corporate existence and civil personality, must, 
of course, comply with the appropriate laws of incor- 
poration. Unincorporated societies may be insti- 
tuted without legal authorization, and may pursue 
any aim whatever, so long as their members do not 
engage in actions that constitute conspiracy or 
some other violation of public order. Even in these 
contingencies the members will not be liable to legal 
prosecution for the mere act of forming the associa- 
tions. Under the present fairly liberal attitude 
of governments, and owing to the great increase in 
the number and complexity of human interests, 
the number and variety of associations in the Western 
world have grown with great rapidity. We may 
enumerate at least nine distinct types, namely: 
religious, charitable, intellectual, moral, political, 
mutual-benevolent, labour, industrial, and purely 
social. The largest increase has taken place in the 
three classes devoted to social intercourse and en- 
joyment, such as clubs and “secret” societies; to 
industry and commerce, such as manufacturing 
and mercantile corporations, and to the interests 
of the wage earner, such as trade unions. Probably 
the great majority of the male adults in the cities 
of the United States have some kind of membership 
in one or other of these three forms of association. 

II. Tae Morat Rieur.—tLike all other moral 
rights, that of voluntary association is determined 
by the ends that it promotes, the human needs 
that it supplies. The dictum of Aristotle that man 
is a “political” animal, expresses more than the 
fact that man naturally and necessarily becomes a 
participant in that form of association known as 
the State. It means that man cannot effectively 
pursue happiness nor attain to a reasonable degree 
of self-perfection unless he unites his energies with 
those of his fellows. This is particularly true of 
modern life, and for two reasons. . First, because 
the needs of men have greatly increased, and second, 
because the division of labour has made the individual 
more and more dependent upon other indivi I 
and groups of individuals. The primitive, iso 
family that knows only 4 few wants, and i 
in rude fashion to supply all these, m 
certain measure of conten 


without the aid of any oth 
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Since the individual is dependent upon so many 
other individuals for many of those material goods 
that are indispensable to him, he must frequently 
combine with those of his neighbours who are sim- 
ilarly placed if he would successfully resist the 
tendency of modern forces to overlook and override 
the mere individual. A large proportion of the 
members of every industrial community cannot 
make adequate provision for the needs that follow 
in the train of misfortune and old age unless they 
utilize such agencies as the mutual benefit society, 
the insurance company, or the savings bank. Work- 
ingmen find it impossible to obtain just wages or 
reasonable conditions of employment without the 

' trade union. On the other hand, goods could not 
be produced or distributed in sufficient quantities 
except through the medium of associations. Manu- 
facturing, trade, transportation, and finance neces- 
sarily fall more and more under the control of partner- 
ships and stock companies. 

Turning now from the consideration of these 
material needs, we find that association plays a no 
less important part in the religious, moral, intellec- 


tual, political, and purely social departments of life. ~ 


Men cannot give God due uklinedly except in a public, 
social way. This implies at least the universal 
Church and the parish, and ordinarily it supposes 
- devotional and other associations, such as sodalities, 
altar societies, church-fund societies, etc. Select 
souls who wish to embrace the life of perfection 
described by the evangelical counsels must become 
organized in such a way that they can lead a common 
life. In every community there are persons who 
wish to do effective work on behalf of good morals, 
charity, and social reform of various kinds. Hence 
we have purity leagues, associated charities, tem- 
perance societies, ethical culture societies, social 
settlements. Since large numbers of parents prefer 
private and religious schools for the education of 
their children, the need arises for associations whose 
purpose is educational. Literary and _ scientific 
associations are necessary to promote original 
research, deeper study, and wider culture. Good 
government, especially in a republic, is impossible 
without political associations which strive vigilantly 
and constantly for the removal of abuses and the 
enactment of just laws. 
In the purely social order men desire to enroll 
themselves in clubs, “secret’’ societies, amusement 
associations, etc., all of which may be made to promote 
human contentment and human happiness. Many 
of the forms of association just enumerated are ab- 
solutely necessary to right human life; none of them 
is entirely useless. Finally, voluntary associations 
are capable of discharging many of the tasks that 
otherwise would devolve upon the State. This 
was an important feature of their activity in the 
Middle Ages, and it is very desirable to-day when 
the functions of government are constantly increas- 
ing. Chief among the organizations capable of 
limiting State activity are those concerned with 

- education, charitable work, industry, and commerce, 
and the improvement of the working classes. In 
so far as these can perform their several tasks on 
reasonable terms and without injury to the State 
or to any class of its citizens, the public welfare is 


___ better served by them than it would be if they were 


eas lanted by the Government. Individual liberty 
A individual opportunity have a larger scope, 
ndividual initiative is more readily called into 
ye nd the ee Government despotism is 
lessened. 


at. It is an endowment of man’s nature, 
ege conferred by civil society. It arises 
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est needs, is an indispensable means — 
e and normal self-development. | 
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And it extends even to those associations that are 
not in themselves necessary for these ends—that 
is, so long as the associations do not contravene 
good morals or the public weal. For the State has 
no right to prohibit any individual action, be it 
ever so unnecessary, which is, from the public 
point of view, harmless. Although it is not essential 
to his personal development that the citizen should 
become a member of an association that can do him 
neither good nor harm, it is essential to his happiness 
and his self-respect that he should not be prevented 
from doing so by the State. The moment that the 
State begins to practise coercion of this kind it violates 
individual rights. The general right of voluntary 
association is well stated by Pope Leo XIII in the 
encyclical, “Rerum Novarum”: “To enter into 
private societies is a natural right of man, and the 
State must protect natural rights, not destroy them. 
If it forbids its citizens to form associations, it con- 
tradicts the very principle of its own existence; for 
both they and it exist in virtue of the same principle, 
namely, the natural propensity of man to live in’ 


society.” 


Nor is the State justified in prohibiting voluntary 
associations on the ground that they may become 
inimical to public welfare. An institution should 
not be utterly condemned because it is liable to abuse; 
otherwise an end must be made of all institutions 
that are erected and conducted by human beings. 
The State has ample power to protect itself against 
all the abuses to which liberty of association is lable. 
It can forbid societies that aim at objects contrary 
to good morals or the public welfare, lay down 
such reasonable restrictions as are required to define 
the proper spheres of the various associations, punish 
those societies that go beyond their legitimate fields, 
and, in extreme cases, dissolve any particular organi- 
zation that proves itself to be incorrigible. Through 
these measures the State can provide itself with all 
the security that is worth having; any further inter- 
ference with individual liberty would be a greater 
social evil than the one that is sought to be remedied. 
The formality of legal authorization, or registration, 
is not in itself unreasonable, but it ought not to be 
accompanied by unreasonable conditions. The pro- 
cedure ought to be such that any society formed 
in accordance with the appropriate law of association 
could demand authorization, or registration, as a 
civil right, instead of being compelled to seek it as a 
privilege at the hands of an official clothed with the 
power to grant or refuse it at his own discretion. 

The difference between these two methods is the 
difference between the reign of law and the reign of 
official caprice; between constitutional liberty and 
bureaucratic despotism. Precisely this sort of 
arbitrary power is at present exercised by French 
officials over religious congregations. The result 
is that Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who wish to 
live in associations of this nature are denied the 
right to do so. Speaking generally of religious 
congregations, we may justly say in the words of 
Pope Leo XIII, that they have “the sanction of the 
law of nature”, that is, the same natural right to 
exist on reasonable conditions as any other morally 
lawful association, and, “‘on the religious side they 
rightly claim to be responsible to the Church alone”’. 
When the State refuses them the right to exist it 
violates not merely the natural moral law but the 
supernatural Divine law. For these associations 
are an integral part of the life of the Church, and as 
such, lie within her proper sphere. Within this 
sphere she is independent of the State, as ind 
pendent as one sovereign Ne power is of anoth 
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action, circumstance, or tendency that constitutes 
a real danger to the public welfare can be successfully 
dealt with by other methods than that of denying 
these associations the right of existence. 

TANQUEREY, Synopsis Theologie Moralis, de Justitia (New 
York, 1904), 76-S0; ANTOINE, Course d’économie sociale (Paris, 
1899), 384-388; Kirchenlex., s. v. Vereinswesen; Lauor, Cyclo- 
pedia of Political Science and Political Economy (New York, 
1888-90), s. v. Associations; Say-Cuaruiny, Dictionnaire 
d’économre_ politique, s. v. Association; Kent, Commeniaries, 
Lect, xxxiii, Of Corporations; Lrvassrur, Histoire des classes 
ouvriéres avant 1789, I, i. 

Joon A. Ryan. 


Association of Ideas, (1) a principle in psychology 
to account for the succession of mental states, (2) the 
basis of a philosophy known as Associationism. The 
fact of the association of ideas was noted by some 
of the earliest philosophers; Aristotle (De mem. et 
rem., 2) indicates the three laws of association which 
have been the basis of nearly all later enumerations. 
St. Thomas, in his commentary on Aristotle, accepts 
and illustrates them at some length. Hamilton 
(Notes on Reid) gives considerable credit to the 
Spanish Humanist, Vives (1492-1540), for his treat- 
ment of the subject. Association of ideas is not, 
therefore, a discovery of English psychology, as has 
often been asserted. 

It is true, however, that the principle of associa- 
tion of ideas received in English psychology an in- 
terpretation never given to it before. The name is 
derived from Locke who placed it at the head of one 
of the chapters of his ‘“‘Essay”’, but used it only 
to explain peculiarities of character. Applied to 
mental states in general, the name is too restricted, 
since ideas, even in the English sense, are only 
cognitive processes. The association theory was 
held by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, and Hamilton; 
but it received its widest interpretation at the hands 
of the Associationists, Hartley, Priestley, James Mill, 
John Stuart Mill, Bain, and Spencer. They re- 
garded it as a principle capable of explaining all 
mental phenomena. For them it is in the sub- 
jective world what the principle of gravitation is 
in the physical world. Association of ideas, though 
variously explained, is accepted by all modern 
psychologists. Sully, Maudsley, James, Héffding, 
Minsterberg, Ebbinghaus, Ziehen, Taine, Ribot, 
Luys, and many others accept it more or less in the 
spirit of the Associationists. 

The traditional laws of association, based on 
Aristotle, are: 1. Similarity; 2. Contrast; 3. Con- 
tiguity in time or space. In the course of time 
efforts were made to reduce them to more funda- 
mental laws. Contrast has been resolved into simi- 
larity and contiguity. Contrasts, to recall each other, 
suppose generic similarity, as white recalls black. Yet 
this alone will not suffice, since this gives us no reason 
for the fact that white recalls black in preference to 
green or blue; hence experience, based on the fact that 
nature works in contrasts, is called into aid. Spencer, 
Héffding, and others try to reduce all the laws of 
association to that of similarity, while Wundt and 
his school believe that all can be reduced to expe- 
rience and hence to contiguity. Bain, who has 
analyzed the laws of association most thoroughly, 
holds both similarity and contiguity to be elementary 
principles. To these he adds certain laws of com- 
pound association. Mental states easily recall one 
another when they have several points of contact. 
And in fact, considering the complexity of mental 
life, it would seem probable that simple associations, 
by similarity or contiguity alone, never occur. Be- 
sides these primary laws of association, various 
secondary laws are enumerated, such as the laws 
of frequency, vividness, recentness, emotional con- 
gruity, ete. These determine the firmness of the 
association, and consequently the preference given 
to one state over another, in the regall. Association 
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of ideas is a fact of everyday experience which 
furnishes an important basis for the science of 
psychology; yet it must be remembered that the 
laws of association offer no ultimate explanation of 
the facts observed. In accounting for the facts of 
association we must, in the first place, reject as 
insufficient the purely physical theory proposed by 
Ribot, Richet, Maudsley, Carpenter, and others, 
who seek an explanation exclusively in the associa-, 
tion of brain-processes. Psychology thus becomes 
a chapter of physiology and mechanics. Aside from 
the fact that this theory can give no satisfactory 
explanation of association by similarity which im- 
plies a distinctly mental factor, it neglects evident 
facts of consciousness. _Consciousness tells us that 
in reminiscence we can voluntarily direct the sequence 
of our mental states, and it is in this that voluntary 
recall differs from the succession of images and feel- 
ings in dream and delirium. Besides, one brain- 
process may excite another, but this is not yet a 
state of consciousness. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the theory of the ultra- 
spiritualists, who would have us believe that asso- 
ciation of ideas has nothing to do with the bodily 
organism, but is wholly mental. Thus Hamilton 
says that all physiological theories are too con- 
temptible for serious criticism. Reid and Bowne 
reject all traces of perception left in the brain sub- 
stance. Lotze admits a concomitant oscillation of 
the brain elements, but considers them quite sec- 
ondary and as exercising no influence on memory 
and recall. Like the purely physical theory, this 
also fails to explain the facts of consciousness and 
experience. The localization of activities in the 
various brain-centres, the facts of mental disease in 
consequence of injury to the brain, the dependence 
of memory on the healthy condition of the central 
organ, ete. have in this theory no rational mean- 
ing. We must, then, seek an explanation in a 
theory that does justice to both the mental and the 
physical side of the phenomena. A mere psycho- 
yhysical parallelism, proposed by some, will not, 
Sawer: suffice, as it offers no explanation, but is 
a mere restatement of the problem. The Scholastic 
doctrine, that the subject of sensory activity is 
neither the body alone nor the soul alone, but the 
unitary being compounded of body and soul, offers 
the best solution. As sense perception is not purely 
physiological nor purely mental, ine proceeds from 
a faculty of the soul intrinsically united to an organ, 
so the association of these perceptions proceeds from 
a principle which is at the same time mental and 
physical. No doubt purely spiritual ideas also 
associate; but, as St. Thomas teaches, the most 
spiritual idea is not devoid of its physiological basis, 
and even in making use of the spiritual ideas which 
it has already acquired, the intellect has need of 
images stored in the brain. It requires these organic 
processes in the production of its abstract ideas. 
In its basis, the association of ideas is physiological, 
but it is more than this, as it does not follow the 
necessary laws of matter. The higher faculties of 
the mind can command and direct the process. 
The Scholastic theory does justice to the fact of 
the dependence of mental activities upon the organ- 
ism, and yet leaves room for the freedom of the will 
attested by consciousness and experience. 

English Associationism, while claiming to be | 
neither idealistic nor materialistic, and disavowing 
metaphysics, has erected the principle of association 
of ideas into a metaphysical principle to explain all 
mental activity. James Mill enunciated the prin- 
ciple of indissoluble associations: Sensations or ideas 
occurring together frequently, and never apart, sug- 
gest one another with irresistible force, so that we 
combine them necessarily. This principle is em- 


ployed to explain necessary judgments and meta- 
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ical Bain applied the principles of 
association to logic and ethics. Spencer inter- 
preted them in an evolutionistic sense. Certain be- 
liefs and moral principles are such that the associa- 
tions of the individual are not sufficient to explain 
them; they are the associations of successive genera- 
tions handed down by heredity. The whole process 
is governed by necessary laws. Mental states asso- 
ciate passively, and mental life is but a process of 

“mental chemistry”. Later Associationists, like 
Sully, have come to recognize that the mind exerts 
activity in attention, discrimination, judgment, rea- 
soning. With this admission there should logically 
come also the admission of a soul-substance that 
attends, discriminates, judges, and reasons; but as 
they have not come to this conclusion, the soul is 
for them a ‘‘train of thoughts”’, “stream of con- 
sciousness”’, or some other eae veiled in meta- 
phorical language. Association of ideas can never 
explain necessary judgments, conclusions drawn 
from premises, moral ideas and laws; these have 
their causes deeper in the nature of things. 

Maner, Psychology (London, 1900); Mercier, Psychologie 
(Louvain, 1899); GurBEeRLET, Die Psychologie (Minster, 1896); 
Bain, The Senses and the Intellect (4th ed., London, 1855, 
1894); Association Controversies in Mind, 1886; JAMES 
Warp, Psychological Principles in Mind, 1883- 87; ‘Assimila- 
tion and Association in Mind, 1893- 94; BRADLEY, Logie 
(London, 1883); Gostor, Théorie physiologique de UVassocia- 
tion, in Revue Philosophique, 1898. Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology (New. York, 1903); James, Principles of Psy- 
chology (New York, 1890); Wonpt, Lectures on Human and 
Animal Psychology (tr. by CREIGHTON AND TrrcHENER, New 

Fooly. Riwor, La psychologié anglaise contemporaine (Paris, 
1901). 


physical concepts. 


Epmunpb J. WIRTH. 


Association of Priestly Perseverance, a sac- 
erdotal association founded in 1868 at Vienna, and 
at first confined to that archdiocese. In 1879, 
chiefly through the influence of its periodical organ, 
“La Correspondance’’, it spread into other dioceses 
and countries, and in 1903 counted 14,919 living 
members, belonging to 150 dioceses in Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland, and other countries. This 
organization is very similar to that of the Apostolic 
Union of Secular Priests (q. v.). 

JosppH H. McManon. 


Association of the Holy Family. See Hory 
FaMIy. 

Associations, Prous.—Under this term are com- 
-prehended all those organizations, approved and 
indulgenced by Church authority, which have been 
instituted, especially in recent times, for the advance- 


ment of various works of piety | and charity. Other 


terms used with the same meaning are: pious union, 
pious work, league, society, etc. ~ Pious associations 
are distinguished, on the one hand, from ordinary 
societies composed of Catholics by having an explic- 
itly religious purpose, by enjoying indulgences and 
other spiritual benefits, and by possessing ecclesias- 
tical approbation. They are distinguished, on the 
other hand, from confraternities and sodalities. The 
latter distinction is not determined by the name and 
is not always apparent. In general, pious associa- 
tions have simpler rules than confraternities; they do 
not require canonical erection, and though they have 
the approbation of authority, they are not subject to 
ae strict legislation as confraternities; they have no 
fixed term of probation for new members, no elabo- 
rate ritual, no special costumes; they are not obliged 
meet for common religious ractices, and, as 
rule, they make the help of others more promi- 
; than the ap provenjen of self. Of all these 
ces, only t 
. Some authorities, however, declare tl 
common constitute the tr 
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of the Faith; Apostleship of Prayer, known also as 
the League of the Sacred Heart of Jesus; Holy Child- 
hood League; Priests’ Eucharistic League; Cacilien- 
verein, an association especially developed in Ger- 
many for the advancement of religious music. 


Barincer, Les indulgences (Paris, 1906); MoccHEGrIAntI, 
Collectio Indulgentiarum (Quaracchi, 1897). 


. P. DONNELLY. 


Assuerus, the name of two different persons in 

the Bible:—1. In I Esdr., iv, 6, and Esth., i, 17, it 
corresponds to the Hebrew 1A chéshwérésh, and the 
Sept. ’Acco’npos (in Hsth. ’Apraétépéns), and denotes 
Xerxes I, the King of Persia. It was to him that the 
Samaritans addressed their complaints against the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem soon after 485 B. c., i. e. in 
the beginning of his reign. Intent upon his pleasures 
and a war with Egypt, the king seems to have disre- 
garded these charges. The report of Herodotus (VII, 
viii) that Xerxes convoked a council of his nobles, 
in the third year of his reign, to deliberate about the 
war against Greece agrees with Esth., i, 3, telling of 
the great feast given by the king to his nobles in the 
third year of his reign. In the seventh year of his 
reign, after the return of Xerxes from his war against 
Greece, Esther was declared queen. In the twelfth 
year of the king’s reign, Esther saved the Jews from 
the national ruin contemplated by Aman. II. An- 
other Assuerus occurs in the Greek text of Tob., xiv, 
15 (’Acvnpos), in conjunction with Nabuchodonosor; 
the taking of Ninive is ascribed to these two. In 
point of fact, Assyria was conquered by Cyaxares I, 
the King of Media, and Nabopolassar, the King of 
Babylonia, and father of Nabuchodonosor. Hence 
the Assuerus of Tob., xiv, 15, is Cyaxares I; his name 
is coupled with Nabuchodonosor because the latter 
must have led the troops of his father in the war 
against Assyria. The same Cyaxares I is probably 
the Assuerus (’Achdshwérésh) mentioned in Dan., ix, 
1, as the father of Darius the Mede. Most probably 
Darius the Mede is Cyaxares IT, the son of eiyaee: 
the King of Media. The inspired writer of Dan., 
1, represents him as a son of Cyaxares I, or ‘Absagris: 
instead of Astyages, on account of the glorious name 
of the former. This could be done without difficulty, 
since, in genealogies, the name of the grandson was 
oe introduced instead of that of the son. 


EN, Lexicon Biblicum (Paris, 1905); Lesirre in Vie., 
Dix, rae la Bible (Paris, 1895). 
A. J. Maas. 


Assumption, LITTLE SIsTEeRS OF THE, a congrega- 
tion whose work is the nursing of the sick poor in their 
own homes. This labour they perform gratuitously 
and without distinction of creed. The congrega- 
tion was founded in Paris in 1865, by the Rev. 
Etienne Pernet, A.A. (b. 23 July, 1824; ie 3 April, 
1899), and Marie Antoinette Tage, known in religion 
as Mother Marie de Jésus (b. 7 Nov., 1824; d. 18 Sept., 
1883). Both had long been engaged in charitable 
work, Father Pernet while a professor in the College 
of the Assumption at Nimes, and Mlle. Tage as a 
member of the Association of Our Lady of Good 
Council in Paris. They met in Paris and Father Per- 
net placed her in charge of the work of nursing the 
sick poor which he had inaugurated. Out of this 
movement the sisterhood grew, Mother Marie de 
Jésus being the first superior. The nursing of the 
sick poor is not the only or even the chief purpose 
of the Little Sisters. They endeavour to bring about 
conversions, to regularize illicit unions, to have 
children baptized, sent to school, and prepared for 
First Communion and Confirmation. Pe fo 


societies among their clients and 
ee and laywomen of 
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issued in 1897. The sisters take simple vows and 
are governed by a mother-general, who resides in 
Paris. THOMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


Assumption, SIsTreRS OF THE, a congregation of 
French nuns devoted to the teaching of young girls. 
It was founded in 1839 by Eugénie Milleret de Bron, 
in religion Mére Marie-Kugénie de Jésus (b. 1817; 
d. 1898), under the direction of the Abbé Combalot, 
a well-known orator of the time, who had been in- 
spired to establish the institute during a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Sainte-Anne d’Auray in 1825. The 
foundress, who had previously made a short novitiate 
with the Sisters of the Visitation at Céte Saint-André, 
was admirably adapted for the undertaking, and had 
the co-operation of three companions, each especially 
fitted to undertake the direction of some one of the 
activities of the order. Much of the initial success 
was due to the stanch friendship of Monseigneur 
Affre, Archbishop of Paris. The motto of the con- 
gregation is ‘Thy Kingdom Come’’, and the aim to 
combine with a thorough secular education a moral 
and religious training which will bear fruit in genera- 
tions to come. The habit of the sisters is violet, 
with a white cross on the breast and a violet cincture. 
The veil is white. On certain occasions a mantle of 
white with a violet cross on the shoulder is worn in 
the chapel. Since its foundation the congregation 
has spread beyond France to England, Italy, ppenh 
and Nicaragua, Several communities devote them- 
selves to the work of Perpetual Adoration and the 
instruction of poor children. The mother-house is 
situated at Auteuil, a suburb of Paris, in a former 
chateau, rich in historical associations. The daugh- 
ters of many distinguished European families have 
studied at Auteuil, as well as many English and 
Americans, who receive a special training in the 


French language. 

Les origines de l’Assomption; Sisters.of the Assumption in 
The Messenger (New York, Novy., 1899); Srmetn, The Convents 
of Great Britain (St. Louis, 1902), 241. 

F. M. Rupe. 


Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Feast or THE, 15 Aug.; also called in old liturgical 
books Pausatrio, Nariviras (for heaven), Mors, 
Depositio, Dormirio 8. Mariam. This feast has a 
double object: (1) the happy departure of Mary 
from this life; (2) the assumption of her body into 
heaven. It is the principal feast of the Blessed 
Virgin. Regarding the day, year, and manner of 
Our Lady’s death, nothing certain is known. Epi- 
phanius (d. 403) acknowledged that he knew nothing 
definite about it (Her., lxxix, 11). The dates as- 
signed for it vary between three and fifteen years 
after Christ’s Ascension. Two cities claim to be the 
place of her departure: Jerusalem and Ephesus; 
common consent favours Jerusalem, where her 
tomb is shown [Nirschl, Haus und Grab der allerh. 
Jungfrau (Mainz, 1900); Mommert, Die Dormitio 
(Leipzig, 1900)]; but in 1906, J. Niesen brought 
forth new arguments in favour of Ephesus (Panagia 
Kapuli, Dilmen, 1906). The first six centuries 
did not know of the tomb of Mary at Jerusalem. 
The belief in the corporeal assumption of Mary is 
founded on the apocryphical treatise “De Obitu §S. 
Domine”, bearing the name of St. John, which 
belongs however to the fourth or fifth century. It 
is also found in the book “De Transitu Virginis”’, 
falsely ascribed to St. Melito of Sardis, and in a 
spurious letter attributed to St. Denis the Areop- 
agite. If we consult genuine writings in the East, 
it is mentioned in the sermons of St. Andrew of Crete, 
St. John Damascene, St. Modestus of Jerusalem and 
others. In the West, St. Gregory of Tours (De 
gloria mart., I, iv) mentions it first. The sermons of 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine for this feast, however, 
are spurious. St. John of Damascus (P. G., I, 96) 
thus formulates the tradition of the Church of Jeru- 
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salem: “St. Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, at the 
Council of Chaleedon (451), made known to the Em- 
peror Marcian and Pulcheria, who wished to possess 
the body of the Mother of God, that Mary died in 
the presence of all the Apostles, but that her tomb, 
when opened, upon the request of St. Thomas, was 
found empty; wherefrom the Apostles concluded 
that the body was taken up to heaven.” 

To-day, the belief in the corporeal assumption 
of Mary is universal in the East and in the West; 
according to Benedict XIV (De Festis B. V. M., I, 
viii, 18) it is a probable opinion, which to deny were 
impious and blasphemous. Regarding the origin of 
the feast we are also uncertain. It is more prob- 
ably the anniversary of the dedication of some church 
than the actual anniversary of Our Lady’s death. 
That it originated at the time of the Council of Hph- 
esus, or that St. Damasus introduced it in Rome, 
is only a hypothesis. According to the life of St. 
Theodosius (d. 529) it was celebrated in Palestine 
before the year 500, probably in August (Baumer, 
Brevier, 185). In Egypt and Arabia, however, it 
was kept in January, and since the monks of Gaul 
adopted many usages from the Hgyptian monks 
(Beeumer, Brev., 163), we find this feast in Gaul in 
the sixth century, in January [mediante mense unde- 
cimo (Greg. Turon., De gloria mart., I, ix)]. The 
Gallican Liturgy has it on the 18th of January, 
under the title: Depositio, Assumptio, or Festivitas S. 
Marie (ef. the notes of Mabillon on the Gallican 
Liturgy, P. L., LXXII, 180). This custom was 
kept up in the Gallican Church to the time of the 
introduction of the Roman Rite. In the Greek 
Church, it seems, some kept this feast in January, 
with the monks of Egypt; others in August, with 
those of Palestine; wherefore the Emperor Maurice 
(d. 602), if the account of the “Liber Pontificalis” 
(II, 508) be correct, set the feast for the Greek 
Empire on 15 August. In Rome (Batiffol, Brev. 
Rom., 134) the oldest and only feast of Our Lady 
was 1 January, the octave of Christ’s birth. It was 
celebrated first at Santa Maria Maggiore, later at 
Santa Maria ad Martyres. The other feasts are of By- 
zantine origin. Duchesne thinks (Origines du culte 
chr., 262) that before the seventh century no other 
feast was kept at Rome, and that consequently the 
feast of the Assumption, found in the Sacramen- 
taries of Gelasius and Gregory, is a spurious addition 
made in the eighth or seventh century. Probst, 
however (Sacramentarien, 264 sqq.), brings forth 
good arguments to prove that the Mass of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, found on the 15th of August 
in the Gelasianum, is genuine, since it does not 
mention the corporeal assumption of Mary; that, con- 
sequently, the feast was celebrated in the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome at least in the 
sixth century. He proves, furthermore, that the 
Mass of the Gregorian Sacramentary, such as we 
have it, is of Gallican origin (since the belief in the 
bodily assumption of Mary, under the influence of 
the apocryphal writings, is older in Gaul than in 
Rome), and that it supplanted the old Gelasian 
Mass. At the time of Sergius I (700) this feast was 
one of the principal festivities in Rome; the procession 
started from the church of St. Hadrian. It was 
always a double of the first class and a Holy Day of 
obligation. The octave was added in 847 by Leo 
IV; in Germany this octave was not observed in 
several dioceses up to the time of the Reformation. 
The Church of Milan has not accepted it up to this 
day (Ordo Ambros., 1906). The octave is privileged 
in the dioceses of the provinces of Sienna, at Fermo, 
Michoacan, ete. The Greek Church continues this 
feast to 23 August, inclusive, and in some monasteries 
of Mount Athos it is protracted to 29 August (Menma 
Greca, Venice, 1880), or was, at least, formerly. 
In the dioceses of Bavaria a thirtieth day (a species 
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of month’s mind) of the Assumption was celebrated 
during the Middle Ages, 13 Sept., with the Office of 
the Assumption (double); to-day, only the Diocese 
of Augsburg has retained this old custom. Some of 
the Bavarian dioceses and those of Brandenburg, 
Mainz, Frankfort, etc., on 23 Sept. kept the feast of 
the “Second Assumption”, or the “Fortieth Day 
of the Assumption” (double) believing, according 
to the revelations of St. Elizabeth of Schénau (d. 
1165) and of St. Bertrand, O.C. (d. 1170), that the 
B. V. Mary was taken up to heaven on the fourteenth 
day after her death (Grotefend, Calendaria 2, 
136). The Birgittines kept the feast of the “ Glorifica- 
tion of Mary” (double) 30 Aug., since St. Birgitta 
of Sweden says (Revel., VI, lxii) that Mary was taken 
into heaven fifteen days after her departure (Colve- 
nerius, Cal. Mar., 30 Aug.). In Central America a 
special feast of the Coronation of Mary in heaven 
(double major) is celebrated 18 Aug. The city of 
Gerace in Calabria keeps three successive days with 
the rite of a double first class, commemorating: 
15th of August, the death of Mary; 16th of August, 
her Assumption, and 17th of August, her Coronation. 
At Piazza, in Sicily, there is a commemoration of the 
Assumption of Mary (double second class) the 20th of 
February, the anniversary of the earthquake in 1743. 
A similar feast (double major with octave) is kept at 
Martano, Diocese of Otranto, in Apulia, 19th of 
November. 

Houweck, Fasti Mariani (Freiburg, 1892); Kr_unmr, 
Heortologie (Freiburg, 1901), 171. 

Freperick G. Houwnck. 


Assur, or Assurm, a titular see of Proconsular 
Africa, now Henchir-Zenfour. Its episcopal list 
(251-484) is given in Gams (p. 464). Ruins of its 
temples and theatres and other public buildings are 
still visible. 

Morceiii, Africa Christiana (1816), I, 85-87. 

Assur (Hebrew, Wwe; Sept., “Accovp). (1) The 
name used in the Old Testament to designate the 
Assyrian land and nation. (See Assyrra.) (2) The 
name of one of the sons of Sem, mentioned in Gen., x, 
22. In verse 11 of the same chapter, the Douay 
version has: “Out of that land came forth Assur’”’. 
Here the name in the original refers not to a person, 
but to the country, as above, and the reading: 
“« . . he (Nimrod) went forth into Assyria (Assur) ’’ 
is preferable. Another Assur, or Ashur, “father of 
Thecua’’, is mentioned in I Paral., ii, 24, and iy, 5. 


(3) The national god of the Assyrians (in the cunei- 


form inscriptions Asshur and Ashur). The religion 
of the Assyrians, like their language and their arts, 
was in all essential particulars derived from the 

But together with the preponder- 
ance of the Assyrian power over the Soniharn prov- 
inces came a corresponding exaltation of the local 
tutelary deity. Asshur, who was originally the 
eponymic god of the capital of Assyria (also called 
Asshur), thus became a national pod, and was placed 
at the head of the Assyrian pantheon. In his name, 
and to promote his interests, the Assyrian monarchs 
claim to undertake their various military expedi- 
tions. He is styled King among the gods; the god 
who created himself. Differently from the other 


deities, Asshur is not represented as having a consort 


Saale His symbolic representation is ordi- 
y a winged disc, sometimes accompanied by the 
(See ASSYRIA.) 
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See Assyria. 

yria.—In treating of Assyria it is extremely 

t not to speak at the same time of its sister, 
r mother, country, Babylonia, as the peoples 
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language, literature, and civilization. Hence Assyro- 
Babylonian religion, mythology, and religious litera- 
ture, especially in their relation to the Old Testament, 
will be treated in the article Basynonta, while the 
history of the modern explorations and discoveries 
in these two countries will be given in the present 
article, 

GuograpHy.—Geographically, Assyria occupies 
the northern and middle part of Mesopotamia, situated 
between the rivers Huphrates and ‘Tigris; while the 
southern half, extending as far south as the Persian 
Gulf, constitutes the countries of Babylonia and 
Chaldea. Assyria originally occupied but a scant 
geographical area, comprising the small triangular- 
shaped land lying between the Tigris and Zab Rivers, 
but in later times, owing to its wonderful conquests, 
its boundaries extended as far north as Armenia; 
to Media on the east; to northern Syria, and to the 
country of the Hittites, on the west; and to Baby- 
lonia and Elam on the south and south-east, occupy- 
ing almost the entire Mesopotamian valley. By 
the Hebrews it was known under the name of Aram- 
Naharaim, i. e. “ Aram [or Syria] of the two rivers ’’, 
to distinguish it from Syria proper, although it is 
doubtful whether the Hebrew name should be read 
as dual, or rather as a plural; i. e. Aram-Naharim, 
“Aram of the many rivers”’, or “of the great river’’ 
—the Euphrates. In later Old Testament times, it 
was known under the name of Asshur. By the 
Greeks and Romans it was called Mesopotamia, and 
Assyria; by the Arameans, Beth-naharin, ‘the 
country of the rivers’’; by the Egyptians, Nahrina; 
by the Arabs, Athir, or Al-Gezirah, “the island’’, or 
Bain-al-nahrain, “the country between the two rivers’’ 
—Mesopotamia. Whether the name Assyria is de- 
rived from that of the god Asshur, or vice versa, or 
whether Asshur was originally the name of a particu- 
lar city and afterwards applied to the whole country, 
cannot be determined. 

The area of Assyria is about fifty thousand square 
miles. In physical character it is mountainous and 
well watered, especially in the northern part. Lime- 
stone and, in some places, volcanic rock form the 
basis of its fertile soil. Its southern part is more 
level, alluvial, and fertile. Its principal rivers are 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, which have their 
source in the Armenian mountains and run almost 
parallel as far south as Babylonia and Chaldea, 
flowing into the Persian Gulf. There are other, 
minor rivers and tributaries, such as the Khabur, 
the Balikh, the Upper and Lower Zab, the Khoser, 
the Turnat, the Radanu, and the Subnat. Assyria 
owes to these rivers, and especially to the Tigris and 
Euphrates, somewhat as Egypt owes to the Nile, its 
existence, life, and prosperity. ; 

The principal cities of Assyria are: (1) Asshur, 
whose site is now marked by the mound of Kalah- 
Shergat, on the right bank of the Tigris. (2) Calah, 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris and at its junction 
with the Upper Zab, a city built (¢. 1280 B. c.) by 
Shalmaneser I, who made it the capital. of Assyria, 
in place of Asshur. Its site is nowadays marked by 
the ruins of Nimroud, (3) Nineveh (in the Douay 
Version, Ninive), represented by the villages and 
ruins of the modern Kujunjik and Nebi-Yunus, on 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul. Nine- 
veh was undoubtedly one of the most ancient cities 
of Assyria, and in the time of Sennacherib (7th cent. 
B. C.) it became the capital of the empire, and the 
centre of the worship of Ishtar, the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Venus, who was called Ishtar of Nineveh, to 
distinguish her from Ishtar of Arbela. In the Old. 
Testament the city of Nineveh is well kn 
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dynasty. It was made first the royal residence of 
Sargon, and afterwards became the rival of Nineveh. 
Its site is represented by the modern Khorsabad. 
(5) Arbailu, or Arbela, famous in Greek and Persian 
annals for the decisive victory won by Alexander the 
Great over the formidable army of Darius, King of 
Persia and Babylon (331 3B.c.). (6) Nasibina, or 
Nisibis, famous in the annals of Nestorian Christi- 
anity. (7) Harran, well known for the worship of 
Sin, the moon-god. (8) Ingur-Bel, corresponding 
to the modern Tell-Balawat. (9) Tarbis, corre- 
sponding to the modern Sherif-Khan. The sites and 
ruins of all these cities have been explored. 

Sources oF AssyrRo-BABYLONIAN HisTorRy.— 
These may be grouped as: (1) the Old Testament; 
(2) the Greek, Latin, and Oriental writers; and (3) 
the monumental records and remains of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians themselves. 

In the first division belong the Fourth (in Author- 
ized Version, Second) Book of Kings, Paralipomenon 
(Chronicles), the writings of the prophets Isaias, 
Nahum, Jeremias, Jonas, Ezechiel, and Daniel, as 
well as the laconic but extremely valuable fragments 
of information contained in Genesis, x, xi, and xiv. 
To the second group of sources belong the Chaldeo- 
Babylonian priest and historian Berosus, who lived 
in the days of Alexander the Great (856-323 B. c.) 
and continued to live at least as late as Antiochus I, 
Soter (280-261 s.c.). He wrote in Greek a great 
work on Babylonian history, under the title of 
“Babyloniaca’’, or ‘‘Chaldaica’’. This valuable 
work, which was based on contemporary Babylonian 
monuments and inscriptions, has unfortunately 
perished, and only a few excerpts from it have been 
preserved in later Greek and Latin writers. Then 
we have the writings of Polyhistor, Ctesias, Herodo- 
tus, Abydenus, Apollodorus, Alexander of Miletus, 
Josephus, Georgius Syncellus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Eusebius, and others. With the exception of Bero- 
sus, the information derived from all the above- 
mentioned historians is mostly legendary and un- 
reliable, and even their quotations from Berosus 
are to be used with caution. This is especially true 
in the case of Ctesias, who lived at the Persian court 
in Babylonia. To the third category belong the 
numerous contemporary monuments and inscriptions 
discovered during the last fifty years in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Elam, and Egypt, which form an excellent 
and a most authoritative collection of historical 
documents. 

For the chronology of Assyria we have some very 
valuable means of information. These are (1) The 
“Wponym List’’, which covers the entire period 
from the reign of Ramman-nirari II (911-890 B. c.) 
down to that of Asshurbanipal (669-625 B.c.). 
The eponyms, or limmu, were like the eponymous 
archons at Athens and the consuls at Rome. They 
were officers, or governors, whose term of office 
lasted but one year, to which year they gave their 
name; so that if any event was to be recorded, or a 
contract drawn in the year, e. g. 763 B. c., the number 
of the year would not be mentioned, but instead we 
are told that such and such an event took place in 
the year of Pur-Shagli, who was the limmu, or gov- 
ernor, in that year. (2) Another source is found in 
the chronological notices scattered throughout the 
historical inscriptions, such as Sennacherib’s_ in- 
scription engraved on the rock at Bavian, in which 
he tells us that one of his predecessors, Tiglath-pileser 
(Douay Version, Theglathphalasar) reigned about 
418 years before him, i. e. about 1107 8B. c.; or that 
of Tiglath-pileser himself, who tells us that he rebuilt 
the temple of Anu and Ramman, which sixty years 
previously had been pulled down by King Asshur- 
dan because it had fallen into decay in the course of 
the 641 years since its foundation by King Shamshi- 
Ramman. This notice, therefore, proves that 
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Asshur-dan must have reigned about the years 
1170 or 1180 8. c. So also Sennacherib tells us that 
a seal of King Tukulti-Ninib I had been brought 
from Assyria to Babylon, where after 600 years he 
found it on his conquest of that city. As Sennacherib 
conquered Babylon twice, once in 702 and again in 
689 B. c., it follows that Tukulti-Ninib I must have 
reigned over Assyria in any case before 1289 B.c., 
and possibly a few years before 1302 B. c. (8) 
Another chronological source is to be found in the 
genealogies of the kings, which they give of them- 
selves and of their ancestors and _ predecessors. 
(4) Further valuable help may be obtained from the 
so-called ‘‘Synchronous History’”’ of Babylonia and 
Assyria, which consists of a brief summary of the 
relations between the two countries from the earliest 
times in regard to their respective boundary lines. 
The usefulness of this document consists mainly in 
the fact that it gives the list of many Babylonian 
and Assyrian kings who ruled over their respective 
countries contemporaneously. 

AssYRO-BABYLONIAN ExpLoratTion.—As late as 
1849, Sir Henry Layard, the foremost pioneer of 
Assyro-Babylonian explorations, in the preface to 
his classical work entitled ‘Nineveh and Its Re- 
mains’’, remarked how, previously, with the excep- 
tion of a few cylinders and gems preserved elsewhere, 
a case, hardly three feet square, in the British Museum, 
enclosed all that remained not only of the great city, 
Nineveh, but of Babylon itself. At that time few 
indeed would have had the presumption even to 
imagine that within fifty years the exploration of 
Assyria and Babylonia would have given us the most 
primitive literature of the ancient world. What 
fifty years ago belonged to the world of dreams is 
at the present time a striking reality; for we are now 
in possession of the priceless libraries of the ancient 
Assyrians and Babylonians, of their historical annals, 
civil and military records, State archives, diplomatic 
correspondences, textbooks and school exercises, 
grammars and dictionaries, hymns, bank accounts 
and business transactions, laws and contracts, and 
an extensive collection of geographical, astronomical, 
mythological, magical, and astrological texts and 
inscriptions. These precious monuments are actually 
scattered in all the public and private museums and 
art collections of Europe, America, and Turkey. 
The total number of tablets, cylinders, and cuneiform 
inscriptions so far discovered is approximately esti- 
mated at more than three hundred thousand, which, 
if published; would easily cover 400 octavo volumes 
of 400 pages each. Unfortunately, only about 
one-fifth of all the inscriptions discovered have been 
published so far; but even this contains more than 
eight times as much literature as is contained in the 
Old Testament. The British Museum alone has 
published 440 folio, and over 700 quarto, pages, and 
about one-half as much more has appeared in various 
archeological publications. The British Museum 
has more than 40,000 cuneiform tablets, the Louvre 
more than 10,000, the Imperial Museum of Berlin 
more than 7,000, that of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania more than 20,000, and that of Constantinople 
many thousands more, awaiting the patient toil of 
our Assyriologists. The period of time covered by 
these documents is more surprising than their num- 
ber. They occur from prehistoric times, or about 
5000 B.c., down to the first century before the 
Christian Era. But this is not all, for, according to 
the unanimous opinion of all modern Assyriologists, 
by far the largest part of the Assyro-Babylonian 
literature and inscriptions are still buried under the 
fertile soil of these wonderful regions, which have 
ever been the land of surprises, awaiting further 
explorers and decipherers. 

As has already been remarked, the meagre and 
often unreliable information concerning Assyria and 
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- 1894 and the following years. 
- French, and American expeditions have later been 


and ruins in Babylonia. 
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Babylonia which has come down to us through 
the Persian, Greek, Latin, and Arabic writers— 
historians and geographers—has contributed little 
or nothing to the advancement of our knowledge of 
these wonderful countries. The early European 
travellers in the region of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley, such as Benjamin of Tudela (1160), John 
Eldred (1583), Anthony Shirley (1599), Pietro della 
Valle (1614-26), John Cartwright (1610), Gas- 
paro Balbi (1590), John Otter (1734), Niebuhr 
(1765), Beauchamp, Olivier, Hagers, and others at 
the end of the eighteenth century, have left us a 
rather vague and superficial account of their personal 
visits and impressions. Later travellers, however, 
such as Claudius James Rich (1811, 1821-22), J. 5S. 
Buckingham (1816), Sir Robert Ker Porter (1817-20), 
Captain Robert Mignan (1826-28), G. Baillie-Fraser 


- (1834-35), the Euphrates Expedition under Colonel 


Chesney (1835-37), James Felix Jones, Lynch, 
Selby, Collingwood, Bewsher, and others of the 
first half of the nineteenth century made a far more 
searching and scientific study of the Mesopotamian 
region. But the real founders and _ pioneers of 
Assyro-Babylonian explorations are Emile Botta 
(1842-45), Sir Henry Austen Layard (1840-52), 
Victor Place (1851-55), H. Rassam (1850, 1878-82), 
Loftus (1850), Jules Oppert, Fresnel and Thomas 
(1851-52), Taylor (1851), Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
G. Smith, and others who have not only opened, but 
paved, the way for future researches and explora- 
tions. The first methodical and scientific explora- 
tions in Babylonia, however, were inaugurated and 
most successfully carried out by the intrepid French 
consul at Bassora and Bagdad, M. de Sarzec, who, 
from about 1877 until 1899, discovered at Tell6 
some of the earliest and most precious remains and 
inscriptions of the pre-Semitic and Semitic dynasties 
of Southern Babylonia. Contemporaneously with 
de Sarzec there came other explorers, such as Rassam, 
already mentioned above, who was to continue 
George Smith’s excavations; the American Wolf 
expedition, under the direction of Dr. Ward, of New 


- York (1884-85); and, above all, the various expedi- 


tions to Nippur, under Peters, Haynes, and Hilprecht, 
respectively, sent by the University of Pennsylvania 
(1888-1900). The Turkish Government itself has 


not altogether stood aloof from this praiseworthy 


emulation, sending an expedition to Abu Habba, 


or Sippar, under the direction of the well-known 


Dominican scholar, Father F. Scheil of Paris, in 
Several German, 


busily engaged in excavating important mounds 
One of these is the German 
expedition under Moritz and Koldewey, with the 
assistance of Dr. Meissner, Delitzsch, and others, at 
Shurgul, El-Hibba, Al-Kasr, Tell-ibrahim, ete. 
The expedition of the University of Chicago, under 
the direction of Dr. Banks, at Bismaya, in South 
Babylonia, came unfortunately to an early termi- 
nation. sk Ji 

Tue LANGUAGE AND CUNEIFORM Writina.—All 


‘these wonderful archeological researches and dis- 


coveries would have been useless and destitute of 
interest, had not the language of Assyro-Babylonian 
inscriptions been deciphered and studied. These 
scriptions were all written in a language, and by 
s of characters, which seemed for a while to 

y all human skill and ingenuity. The very ex- 
istence of such a language had been forgotten, and 
s writing seemed so capricious and bewildering 
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tions (especially those of Persepolis and of the 
Behistun rock, not far from Hamadan, in Persia), 
by Grotefend, Heeren, the Abbé Saint Martin, Rask, 
Bournouf, Lassen, Westergaard, de Sauley, and 
Rawlinson, all taking place at about the end of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, opened the way 
for the decipherment of the Assyro-Babylonian 
inscriptions. The principal credit unquestionably 
belongs to Rawlinson, Norris, J. Oppert, Fox-Talbot, 
and especially to Dr. Hinks of Dublin. The acute 
and original researches of these scholars were suc- 
cessfully carried out by other Semitic scholars and lin- 
guists no less competent, such as E. Schrader and 
Fred. Delitzsch, in Germany; Ménant, Halévy, and 
Lenormant, in France; Sayce and G. Smith, in 
England. 

The Assyro-Babylonian language belongs to the 
so-called Semitic family of languages, and in respect 
to grammar and lexicography offers no more diffi- 
culty to the interpreter than either Hebrew, or 
Aramaic, or Arabic. It is more closely allied to 
Hebrew and Aramaic than to Arabic and the other 
dialects of the South-Semitie group. The principal 
difficulty of Assyrian consists in its extremely com- 
plicated system of writing. For, unlike all other 
Semitic dialects, Assyrian is written not alphabet- 
ically, but either syllabically or ideographically, 
which means that Assyrian characters represent not 
consonants, but syllables, open or closed, simple or 
compound, and ideas or words, such as ka, bar, ilu, 
zikaru, etc. ‘These same characters may also have 
both a syllabic and an ideographic value, and 
nearly always more than one syllabic value and as 
many as five or six; so that a sign like the following 
may be read syllabic- ally as ud, ut, wu, tu, 
tam, bir, par, pir, lah, “ih, hish,and his; and 
ideographically as P= amu, “day”; isu, 
“white”; Shamash, the Sungod; ete. The shape 
of these signs is that of a wedge, hence the name 
cuneiform (from the Latin cuwneus, “a wedge’’). 
The wedges, arranged singly or in groups, either 
are called “ideograms” and stand for complete 
ideas, or they stand for syllables. In course of time 
the same ideographic signs came to have also 
the phonetic value of syllables, without losing, 


‘however, their primitive ideographic value, as can 


be seen from the example quoted above. This 
naturally caused a great difficulty and embarrassment 
even to the Assyro-Babylonians themselves, and is 
still the principal obstacle to the correct and final 
reading of many cuneiform words and inscriptions. 
To remedy this great inconvenience, the Assyro- 
Babylonians themselves placed other characters 
(called determinatives) before many of these signs 
in order to determine their use and value in certain 
particular cases and sentences. Before all names 
of gods, for example, either a sign meaning “divine 
being” was prefixed, or a syllabic character (phonetic 
complement), which indicated the proper phonetic 
value with which the word in question should end, 
was added after it. In spite of these and other 


devices, many signs and collocations ‘of signs have 
so many possible syllabic values as to render exact- 


ness in the reading very difficult. There are about 
five hundred of these different signs used to represent 
words or syllables. Their origin is still a subject of 
discussion among scholars. The prevailing theory 
is that they were originally picture-signs, representing 
the ideas to be conveyed; but at present only about 
sixty of these 500 signs can be with certainty traced 
back to their original picture-meanings. 

According to the majority of Assyriologists, 
cuneiform system of writing originated th 
Sumeri he primitive Semitic inh 
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adopted the Semitic Phcenician alphabet, and the 
Germans adopted the Latin. The Semitic language 
of Babylonia and Assyria was, therefore, written in 
Sumerian characters, just as Hebrew can be written 
in English letters, or Turkish in Armenian, or Arabic 
in Syriac (Karshinz). This same cuneiform system 
of writing was afterwards adopted by the Medians, 
Persians, Mitannians, Cappadocians, ancient Armeni- 
ans, and others. Hence five or six different styles 
of cuneiform writings may be distinguished. The 
“Persian” style, which is a direct, but simplified, 
derivative of the Babylonian, was introduced in 
the times of the Achzemenians. “Instead of a 
combination of as many as ten and fifteen wedges to 
make one sign, we have in the Persian style never 
more than five, and frequently only three; and instead 
of writing words by syllables, sounds alone were 
employed, and the syllabary of several hundred 
signs reduced to forty-two, while the ideographic 
style was fractionally abolished.” The second 
style of cuneiform, generally known as “Median”, 
or “Susian”, is, again, a slight modification of the 
“Persian”. “Besides these two, there is a third 
language (spoken in the north-western district of 
Mesopotamia between the Euphrates and the Oron- 
tes), known as ‘Mitanni’, the exact status of which 
has not been clearly ascertained, but which has been 
adapted to cuneiform characters. A fourth variety, 
found on tablets from Cappadocia, represents again 
a modification of the ordinary writing met with in 
Babylonia. In the inscriptions of Mitanni, the 
writing is a mixture of ideographs and syllables, just 
as in Mesopotamia, while the so-called ‘Cappadocian’ 
tablets are written in a corrupt Babylonian, corres- 
ponding in degree to the ‘corrupt’ forms that the 
signs take on. In Mesopotamia itself quite a number 
of signs exist, some due to local influences, others 
the result of changes that took place in the course of 
time. In the oldest period known, that is, from 
4000 to 3000 B.c., the writing is linear rather than 
wedge-shaped. The linear writing is the modifica- 
tion that the original pictures underwent in being 
adapted for engraving on stone; the wedges are the 
modification natural to the use of clay, though when 
once the wedges became the standard method, the 
greater frequency with which clay, as against stone, 
came to be used led to an imitation of the wedges 
by those who cut out the characters on stone. In 
consequence, there developed two varieties of wedge- 
writing: the one that may be termed lapidary, used 
for the stone inscriptions, the official historical 
records, and such legal documents as were prepared 
with pen care; the other cursive, occurring only 
on legal and commercial clay tablets, and becoming 
more frequent as we approach the latest period of 
Babylonian writing, which extends to within a few 
~ decades of our era. In Assyria, finally, a special 
variety of cuneiform developed that is easily dis- 
tinguished from the Babylonian by its greater neat- 
ness and the more vertical position of its wedges” 
(Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
Boston, 1898, p. 20). 

The material on which the Assyro-Babylonians 
wrote their inscriptions was sometimes stone or metal, 
but usually clay of a fine quality most abundant in 
Babylonia, whence the use spread all over Western 
Asia. “The clay was very carefully prepared, 
sometimes ground to an exceeding fineness, moistened, 
and moulded into various forms, ordinarily into a 
tablet whose average size is about six by two and 
one-half inches in superficial area by one inch in 
thickness, its sides curving slightly outwards. On the 
surface thus prepared, and while still soft, the char- 
acters were impressed with a stylus, the writing often 
standing in columns, and carried over upon the back 
and sides of the tablet. The clay was quite frequently 
moulded also into cones and barrel-shaped pe ae 
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having from six to ten sides on which writing could 
be inscribed. These tablets were then dried in the 
sun, or baked in a furnace—a process which rendered 
the writing practically indestructible, unless the 
tablet itself was shattered” (G. S. Goodspeed, 
History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, p. 28). 

Unlike all other Semitic systems of writing (except 
the Ethiopic, which is an adaptation of the Greek), 
that of the Assyro-Babylonians generally runs from 
left to right in horizontal lines, although in some very 
early inscriptions the lines run vertically from top 
to bottom like the Chinese... These two facts evidence 
the non-Semitice origin of the cuneiform system of 
writing. 

VALUE OF ASSYRIOLOGY FOR STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.—The part played by these Assyro- 
Babylonian discoveries in the exegesis and interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament has been important in 
direct proportion to the immense and _ hitherto 
unsuspected influence exercised by the Assyro- 
Babylonian religion, civilization, and literature upon 
the origin and gradual development of the literature 
and the religious and social institutions of the ancient 
Hebrews. This Babylonian influence, indeed, can 
be equally traced in its different forms and manifesta- 
tions through all Western Asia, many centuries before 
that conquest of Palestine by the twelve Israelitish 
tribes which put an end to the Canaanitish dominion 
and supremacy. The triumph of Assyriology, 
consequently, must be regarded as a triumph for 
Biblical exegesis and criticism, not in the sense that 
it has strikingly confirmed the strict veracity of 
the Biblical narratives, or that it has demonstrated 
the fallacies of the “higher criticism”, as Sayce, 
Hommel, and others have contended, but in the sense 
that it has opened a new and certain path whereb 
we can study the writings of the Old Testament with 
their correct historical background, and trace them 
through their successive evolutions and transforma- 
tions. Assyriology, in fact, has given us such ex- 
cellent and unexpected results as to completely 
revolutionize our former exegetical methods and 
conclusions. The study, it is true, has been often 
abused by ultra-radical and enthusiastic Assyriologists 
and critics. These have sought to build up ground- 
less theories and illogical conclusions; they have 
forced the texts to say what they do not say, and to 
support conclusions which they do not support; but 
such an abuse, which is due to a perfectly natural 
enthusiasm and scientific ardour, can never vitiate 
the permanent value of sober Assyriological re- 
pare te which have demonstrably provided sources 
of the first importance for the study of the Old 
Testament. These few abuses can be discerned and 
in due time corrected by a more temperate and 
judicious criticism. If the value of Assyriology in 
its bearing upon the Old Testament has been too 
often exaggerated, the exaggeration is at least 
partly excusable, considering the comparatively 
recent date of these researches and their startling 
results in the way of discovery. On the other hand, 
that school of critics and theologians which disre- 
gards the genuine merits and the great value of 
Assyriological researches for the interpretation of 
the Old Testament is open to the double charge of 
unfairness and ignorance. 

History oF AssyRIA TO THE FALL or NINEVEH 
(Nintvp.—c. 2000-606 Bs: c.)—The origin of the 
Assyrian nation is involved in’ great obscurity. 
According to the author of the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, the Assyrians are the descendants of Assur 
(Asshur) one of the sons of Sem (Shem—Gen., x, 22). 
According to Gen., x, 11, “Out of that land [Sennaar] 
eame forth Assur, and built Ninive, and the streets 
of the city, and Chale. Resen also between Ninive 
and Chale ’’, where the Authorized Version reads: 
“builded Nineveh, and the city of Rehoboth, and 
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Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and Calah”’. 
Till quite recently the most commonly accepted 
interpretation of this passage was that Assur left 
Babylonia, where Nemrod (Nimrod) the terrible 
was reigning, and settled in Assyria, where he built 
the cities of Nineveh, Rehoboth, Chale (Calah), and 
Resen. Nowadays, however, this interpretation, 
which is mainly based on the Vulgate version, is 
abandoned in favour of the more probable one, accord- 
ing to which Nemrod himself, the beginning of whose 
kingdom was Babylon (Babel), Arach (Erech), 
Achad (Accad), and Chalanne (Calneh), in Southern 
Babylonia (Gen., x, 10), went up to Assyria (Assur 
in this case being a geographical name, i. e. Assyria, 
and not ethnographical or personal), and there he 
built the four above-mentioned cities and founded 
the Assyrian colony. Whichever of these two 
interpretations be held as correct, one thing is certain: 
that the Assyrians are not only Semites, but in all 
probability an offshoot of the Semitic Babylonians, 
or a Babylonian colony; although, on account of 
their apparently purer Semitic blood, they have 
been looked upon by some scholars as an independent 
Semitic offshoot, which, at the time of the great 
Semitic migration from Arabia (e. 38000-2500 
B. c.), migrated and settled in Assyria. The first 
Assyrian rulers known to us bore the title of Ishshaku 
(probably ‘‘priest-prince’’, or ‘‘governor’’) and 
were certainly subject to some outside power, pre- 
sumably that of Babylonia. Some of the earliest 
of these Ishshaki known to us are Ishmi-Dagan and 
his son Shamshi-Adad I (or Shamshi-Ramman). 
The exact date of these two princes is uncertain, 
although we may with reasonable certainty place 
them about 1840-1800 3.c. Other Ishshaki are 
Igur-Kapkapu, Shamshi-Adad II, Khallu, and 
Trishum. The two cities of Nineveh and Assur were 
certainly in existence at the time of Hammurabi 
(c. 2250 B.c.), for in one of his letters he makes 
mention of them. It is significant, however, that 
in the long inscription (300 lines) of Agumkakrime, 
one of the Kassite rulers of Babylonia (c. 1650 B. c.), 
in which he enumerates the various countries over 
which his rule extended, no mention is made of 
Hence, it is probable that the beginning 
of an independent Assyrian kingdom may be placed 
towards the seventeenth century B.c. According 
to an inscription of King Esarhaddon (681-668 B. c.), 


the first Assyrian Ishshaku to assume the title 


of King was a certain Bel-bani, an inscription of 


whom, written in archaic Babylonian, was found by 
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indash, King of Babylonia. 


Father Scheil. His date, however, cannot be deter- 


mined. 

Towards the fifteenth century B. c. we find Egyp- 
tian supremacy extended over Syria and the Mesopo- 
tamian valley; and in one of the royal inscriptions 
of Thothmes III of Egypt (1480-27 B.c.), we find 
Assyria among his tributary nations. From the 
Tel-el-Amarna letters also we know that diplomatic 
negotiations and correspondences were frequent 
among the rulers of Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, 
Mitanni, and the Egyptian Pharaohs, especially 
Amenhotep IV. Towards this same period we find 


also the Kings of Assyria standing on an equal 


footing with those of Babylonia, and successfully 


contesting with the latter for the boundary-lines of — 


their kingdom. About 1450 3B. c. Asshur-bel-nishe- 
shu was King of Assyria. He settled the boundary- 
nee of his kingdom with his contemporary Kara- 
j The same treat} 
cluded again between his successor, Puzur- 
hur, and Burnaburiash I, King of Babylon. 
r-Asshur was succeeded by Asshur-nadin-Ahhe, 
mentioned by his successor, Asshur-uballit, 
her and predecessor. Duri 

or Asshur-uballit, he 


of his letters to Amenhotep IV, King of 
t e 
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between Assyria and Babylonia continued friendly, 
but towards the end of that reign the first open 
conflict between the two sister-countries broke out. 
The cause of the conflict was as follows: Asshur- 
uballit, in sign of friendship, had given his daughter, 
Muballitat-sherua, for wife to the King of Babylonia. 
The son born of this royal union, Kadashman- 
Charbe by name, succeeded his father on the throne, 
but was soon slain by a certain Nazi-bugash (or 
Suzigash), the head of the discontented Kassite 
party, who ascended the throne in his stead. To 
avenge the death of his grandson the aged and 
valiant monarch, Asshur-uballit, invaded Babylonia, 
slew Nazi-bugash, and set the son of Kadashman- 
Charbe, who was still very young, on the throne of 
Babylonia, as Kurigalzu II]. However, towards the 
latter part of his reign (ce. 1380 B. c.), Kurigalzu II 
became hostile to Assyria; in consequence of which, 
Belnirari, Asshur-uballit’s successor on the throne 


‘of Assyria, made war against him and defeated him 


at the city of Sugagu, annexing the northern part 
of Babylonia to Assyria. Belnirari was succeeded 
by his son, Pudi-ilu (c. 1360 3B. c.), who undertook 
several successful military expeditions to the east 
and south-east of Assyria and built various temples, 
and of whom we possess few, but important, inscrip- 
tions. His suecessor was Ramman-nirari, who not 
only strengthened the newly-conquered territories 
of his two predecessors, but also made war and 
defeated Nazi-Maruttash, King of Babylonia, the 
successor of Kurigalzu II, adding a considerable 
Babylonian territory to the newly arisen, but power- 
ful, Assyrian Empire. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century B. c. 
(about 1330-20 B. c.) Ramman-nirari was succeeded 
by his son Shalmaneser I. During, or about the 
time of this ruler, the once powerful Egyptian su- 
premacy over Syria and Mesopotamia, thanks to the 
brilliant military raids and resistance of the Hittites, 
a powerful horde of tribes in Northern Syria and Asia 
Minor, was successfully withstood and confined to 
the Nile Valley. With the Egyptian pressure thus 
removed from Mesopotamia, and the accession of 
Shalmaneser I, an ambitious and energetic monarch, 
to the throne of Assyria, the Assyrian Empire began 
to extend its power westwards. Following the 
course of the Tigris, Shalmaneser I marched north- 
wards and subjugated many northern tribes; then, 
turning westwards, invaded part of north-eastern 
Syria and conquered the Arami, or Aramzans, of 
Western Mesopotamia. From there he marched 
against the land of Musri, in Northern Arabia, adding 
a considerable territory to his empire. For strategic 
reasons he transferred the seat of his kingdom from 
the city of Asshur to that of Kalkhi (the Chale, or ~ 
Calah, of Genesis), forty miles to the north, on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, and eighteen miles south 
of Nineveh. Shalmaneser I was succeeded by his son 
Tukulti-Ninib (c. 1290 3B. c.), whose records and 
inscriptions have been collected and edited by L. W. 
King of the British Museum. He was a valiant 
warrior and conqueror, for he not only preserved 
the integrity of the empire but also extended it 
towards the north and north-west. He invaded 
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Ninib-pal-Eshara, reigning over Assyria. These, 
however, were attacked and defeated by the Baby- 
lonians, who thus regained possession of a consider- 
able part of their former territory. The next As- 
syrian monarch was Asshur-dan, Ninib-pal-Eshara’s 
son. He avenged his father’s defeat by invading 
Babylonia and capturing the cities of Zaban, Iria, 
and Akarsallu. In 1150 Bs. c., Asshur-dan was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mutakkil-Nusku; and in 1140 
B. c., by the latter’s son Asshur-resh-ishi, who sub- 
jugated the peoples of Ahlami, Lullumi, Kuti (or 
Guti), and other countries, and administered a 
crushing defeat to his rival and contemporary, 
Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar) I, King of 
Babylonia. 

About 1120-10 B. c. Asshur-resh-ishi was succeeded 
by his son, Tiglath-pileser I, one of the greatest 
Assyrian monarchs, under whose reign of only ten 
years duration Assyria rose to the apex of its military 
success and glory. He has left us a very detailed 
and circumstantial account of his military achieve- 
ments, written on four octagonal cylinders which he 
placed at the four corners of the temple built by him 
to the god Ramman. According to these, he under- 
took, in the first five years of his reign, several suc- 
cessful military expeditions against Mushku, against 
the Shubari, against the Hittites, and into the moun- 
tains of Zagros, against the people of Nairi and their 
twenty-three kings, who were chased by him as far 
north as Lake Van in Armenia; against the people of 
Musri in Northern Arabia, and against the Ara- 
means, or Syrians. “In all’’, he tells us, “forty- 
two countries and their kings, from beyond the Lower 
Zab, from the border of the distant mountains as 
far as the farther side of the Euphrates, up to the 
land of Hatti [Hittites] and-as far as the upper sea 
of the setting sun [i. e. Lake Van], from the beginning 
of my sovereignty until my fifth year, has my hand 
conquered. I carried away their possessions, burned 
their cities with fire, demanded from their hostages 
tribute and contributions, and laid on them the heavy 
yoke of my rule.” He crossed the Euphrates 
several times, and even reached the Mediterranean, 
upon the waters of which he embarked. He also 
invaded Babylonia, inflicting a heavy blow on the 
Babylonian king, Marduk-nadin-ahhe and his army, 
and capturing several important cities, such as 
Dur-Kurigalzu, Sippar, Babylon, and Opis. He 
pushed his triumphal march even as far as Elam. 
Tiglath-pileser I was also a daring hunter, for in one 
of his campaigns, he tells us, he killed no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty lions on foot, and eight 
hundred with spears while in his chariot, caught 
four elephants alive, and killed ten in his chariot. 
He kept at the city of Asshur a park of animals 
suitable for the chase. At Nineveh he had a botanical 
garden, in which he planted specimens of foreign 
trees gathered during his campaigns. He built also 
many temples, palaces, and canals. It may be of 
interest to add that his reign coincides with that of 
Heli (Eli), one of the ten judges who ruled over 
Israel prior to the establishment of the monarchy. 
At the time of Tiglath-pileser’s death, Assyria was 
enjoying a period of tranquillity, which did not last, 
however, very long; for we find his two sons and 
successors, Asshur-bel-Kala and Shamshi-Ramman, 
seeking offensive and defensive alliances with the 
Kings of Babylonia. 

From about 1070 to 950 3B. c., a gap of more than 
one hundred years presents itself in the history of 
Assyria. But from 950 B.c. down to the fall of 
Nineveh and the overthrow of the Assyrian Empire 
(606 B. c.) the history of Assyria is very completely 
represented in documents. Towards 950 B.c., 
Tiglath-pileser II was king over Assyria. In 930 
B. c. he was succeeded by his son, Asshur-dan IT, and 
about 910 B. c. by the latter’s son, Ramman-nirari IT, 
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who, in 890, was succeeded by his son, Tukulti- 
Ninib II. The last two monarchs appear to have 
undertaken several successful expeditions against 
Babylonia and the regions north of Assyria. Tukulti- 
Ninib’s successor was his son Asshur-nasir-pal 
(885-860 B. c.), with whose accession to the throne 
began a long career of victory that placed Assyria at 
the head of the great powers of that age. He was a 
great conqueror, soldier, organizer, hunter, and 
builder, but fierce and cruel. In his eleven military 
campaigns he invaded, subdued, and conquered, 
after a series of devastations and raids, all the regions 
north, south, east, and west of Assyria, from the 
mountains of Armenia down to Babylon, and from 
the mountains of Kurdistan and Lake Urmi (Urum- 
yah) to the Mediterranean. He crossed the Eu- 
phrates and the Orontes, penetrated into the Lebanon 
region, attacked Karkemish, the capital of the 
Hittites, invaded Syria, and compelled the cities of 
the Mediterranean coast (such as Tyre, Sidon, 
Byblos, and Armad) to pay tribute. But the chief 
interest in the history of Asshur-nasir-pal lies in the 
fact that it was in his reign that Assyria first came 
into touch with Israel. In his expedition against 
Karkemish and Syria, which took place in 878 B. c., 
he undoubtedly exacted tribute from Amri (Omri), 
King of Israel; although the latter’s name is not 
explicitly mentioned in this sense, either in Asshur- 
nasir-pal’s inscriptions, or in the Old Testament. 
The fact, however, seems certain, for in the Assyrian 
inscriptions from about this time down to the time 
of Sargon—nearly 150 years—the land of Israel is 
frequently mentioned as the ‘‘land of Omri’’; and 
Jehu, a later King of Israel, but not of the dynasty of 
Amri, is also called the “son of Omri’’. This seems 
to show that the land of Israel was known to the As- 
syrians as the land of that king who happened to be 
reigning when they were first brought into political 
relations with it, and we know that this king was 
Amri, for in 878, the year of Asshur-nasir-pal’s ex- 
pedition to Syria, he had been king over Israel for 
some nine years. 

Asshur-nasir-pal was succeeded by his son, Shal- 
maneser II, who in the sixth year of his reign (854 
B. C.) made an expedition to the West with the object 
of subduing Damascus. In this memorable cam- 
paign he came into direct touch with Israel and their 
king Achab (Ahab), who happened to be one of the 
allies of Benhadad, King of Damascus. In describing 
this expedition the Assyrian monarch goes on to 
say that he approached Karkar, a town to the 
south-west of Karkemish, and the royal-residence of 
Irhulinii—“‘I desolated and destroyed, I burnt it: 
1,200 chariots, 1,200 horsemen, 20,000 men of Bir- 
idri of Damascus; 700 chariots, 700 horsemen, 10,000 
men of Irhulini of Hamath; 2,000 chariots, 10,000 
men of Ahab of Israel . . . these twelve kings he 
fi. e. Irhulini] took to his assistance. To offer battle 
they marched against me. With the noble might 
which Asshur, the Lord, granted, with the powerful 
weapons which Nergal, who walks before me, gave, 
I fought with them, from Karkar into Gilzan I smote 
them... Of their soldiers I slew 14,000.”—The Old 
Testament is silent on the presence of Achab in the 
battle of Karkar, which took place in the same year 
in which Achab died fighting in the battle of Ramoth 
Galaad (III Kings, xxii). 

Eleven years after this event Jehu was proclaimed 
king over Israel, and one of his first acts was to pay 
tribute to. Shalmaneser II. This incident is com- 
memorated in the latter’s well-known ‘black obe- 
lisk’’, in the British Museum, in which Jehu himself, 
“the son of Omri’’, is sculptured as paying tribute to 
the king. In another inscription the same king 
records the same fact, saying: “‘At that time I re- 
ceived the tribute of the Tyrians, Sidonians, and 
Jehu the son of Omri.” This act of homage took 
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place in 842 3B.c., in the eighteenth year of Shal- 
maneser’s reign. 

After Shalmaneser If came his son Shamshi-Ram- 
man II (824 B.c.), who, in order to quell the re- 
bellion caused by his elder son, Asshur-danin-pal, 
undertook four campaigns. He also fought and 
defeated the Babylonian King, Marduk-balatsu- 
iqbi, and his powerful army. Shamshi-Ramman IT 
was succeeded, by his son, Ramman-nirari III (812 
B.c.). This king undertook several expeditions 
against Media, Armenia, the land of Nairi, and the 
region around Lake Urmi, and subjugated all the 
coastlands of the West, including Tyre, Sidon, Edom, 
Philistia, and the “‘land of Omri’’, i. e. Israel. The 
chief object of this expedition was again to subdue 
Damascus, which he did by compelling Mari’, its 
king, to pay a heavy tribute in silver, gold, copper, 
and iron, besides quantities of cloth and furniture. 
Joachaz (Jehoahaz) was then king over Israel, and he 
welcomed with open arms Ramman-nirari’s advance, 
inasmuch as this monarch’s conquest of Damascus 
relieved Israel from the heavy yoke of the Syrians. 
Ramman-nirari III also claimed sovereignty over 
Babylonia. His name is often given as that of 
Adad-nirari, and he reigned from 812 to 783 B. c. 
In one of his inscriptions, which are unfortunately 
searce and laconic, he mentions the name of his wife, 
Sammuramat, which is the only Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian name discovered so far having any phonetic 
resemblance to that of the famous legendary queen, 
Semiramis. The personal identity of the two 
queens, however, is not admissible. Ramman-ni- 
rari III was succeeded by Shalmaneser III (783- 
773 8B. c.), and the latter by Asshurdan III (773-755 
B. c.), who in turn was followed by Asshur-nirari IT 
(755-745 B. c.). Of these three kings we know little, 
as no adequate inscriptions of their reigns have come 
down to us. 

_ In the year 745 B.c. Tiglath-pileser III (in the 
Douay Version, Theglathphalasar) seized the throne 
of Assyria, at Nineveh. Heissaid to have begun life 
as a gardener, to have distinguished himself as a 
soldier, and to have been elevated to the throne by 
the army. He was a most capable monarch, enter- 
prising, energetic, wise, and daring. His military 
ability saved the Assyrian Empire from the utter 
ruin and decay which had begun to threaten its 
existence, and for this he is fitly spoken of as the 
founder of the Second Assyrian Empire. Tiglath- 
pileser’s methods differed from those of his prede- 
-cessors, who had been mere raiders and plunderers. 
He organized the empire and divided it into prov- 
inces, each of which had to pay a fixed tribute to 
the exchequer. He was thus able to extend Assyrian 
supremacy over almost all of Western Asia, from 
Armenia to Egypt, and from Persia to the Mediter- 
ranean. During his reign Assyria came into close 


contact with the Hebrews, as is shown by his own 
inscriptions, as well as by the Old nacaiient records, 
__ where he is mentioned under the name of Phul (Pul), 

In the Assyrian inscriptions 
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his name occurs only as 
that of ,Tiglath-pileser, but in the “List of Babylonian 
Kings” he is also called Pul, which settles his iden- 
tity ith the Phul, or Pul, of the Bible. He reigned 
for eighteen years (745-727 B. c.). In his annals he 
- mentions the payment of tribute by several kings, 
ones mongst whom is ‘‘Menahem of Samaria’’, a fact 
med by IV Kings, xv, 19, 20. During his 
sign, Achaz was King of Juda. This prince, having 
hard pressed and harassed by Rasin (Rezin) 
Damascus, and Phacee (Pekah) of Israel, en- 
ed protection from get ee Theglath- 
nothing loath, marched westward and 


he overthrew and shut up in — 
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of the Assyrians took Samaria, and carried Israel away 
_to Assyria; and he placed them in Hala and Habor 
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Israel also was overrun by the Assyrian monarch, 
the country reduced to the condition of a desert, 
and the trans-Jordanic tribes carried into captiv ity. 
At the same time the Philistines, the Edomites, the 
Arabians, and many other tribes were subdued; 
and after the fall of Damascus, Tiglath-pileser held 
a durbar which was attended by many princes, 
amongst whom was Achaz himself. His next ex- 
pedition to Palestine was in 734, the objective this 
time being Gaza, an important town on the sea-coast. 
Achaz hastened to make, or, rather, to renew, his 
submission to the Assyrian monarch; as we find his 
name mentioned again with several ‘other tributary 
kings on one of Tiglath-pileser’s inscriptions. In 
733 the Assyrian monarch carried off the population 
from large portions of the Kingdom of Israel, sparing, 
however, the capital, Samaria. Tiglath-pileser was 
the first ’Assyrian king to come into contact with the 
Kingdom of Juda, and also the first Assyrian mon- 
arch to begin on a large scale the system of trans- 
planting peoples from one country to another, with 
the object of breaking down their national spirit, 
unity, and independence. According to many 
scholars, it was during Tiglath-pileser’s reign that 
Jonas (Jonah) preached in Nineveh, although others 
prefer to locate the date of this Hebrew prophet a 
century later, i. e. in the reign of Asshurbanipal 
(see below). 

Tiglath-pileser III was succeeded by his son (?), 
Shalmaneser IV, who reigned but five years (727- 
722 B. c.). No historical inscriptions relating to this 
king have as yet been found. Nevertheless, the 
“Babylonian Chronicle’? (which gives a list of the 
principal events occurring in Babylonia and Assyria 
between 744 and 688 B.c.) has the following state- 
ment: “On the 25th of Thebet [December-January] 
Shalmaneser [in D. V. Salmanasar] ascended the 
throne of Assyria, and the city of Shamara’in [Sa- 
maria] was destroyed. In the fifth year of his 
reign he died in the month of Thebet.’’ The Assyrian 
“Eponym Canon”’ (see above) also informs us that 


the first two years of Shalmaneser’s reign. passed » 


without an expedition, but in the remaining three 
his armies were engaged. In what direction the 
armies of Shalmaneser (Salmanasar) were engaged, 
the “Canon”? does not say, but the ‘‘ Babylonian 
Chronicle’? (quoted above) and the Old Testament 
(IV Kings, xviii) explicitly point to Palestine, and 
particularly to Samaria, the capital of the Israelitish 
Kingdom. In the second or third year of Shal- 
maneser’s reign, Osee (Hoshea) King of Israel, together 
with the King of Tyre, rebelled against Assyria; 
and in order to crush the rebellion the Assyrian mon- 
arch marched against both kings and laid siege to 
their capitals. The Biblical account (Douay Version, 
IV Kings, xvii, 3 sqq.) of this expedition is as follows: 
“Against him came up Salmanasar king of the 
Assyrians, and Osee became his servant, and paid 
him tribute. And when the king of the Assyrians 
found that Osee endeavouring to rebel had sent 
messengers to Sua the king of Egypt, that he might 
not pay tribute to the king of the Assyrians, as he 
had done every year, he besieged him, bound him, 
and cast him into prison. And he went through all 
the land: and going up to Samaria, he besieged it 
three years. And in the ninth year of Osee, the king 


by the river of Gozan, in the cities of the Medes.””— 
See also the parallel account in IV Kings, xviii, 9-11, 
which is one and the same as that here given. _ 
two Biblical accounts, however, leave unde 
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Sargon, a man of commanding ability, was, not- 
withstanding his claim to royal ancestry, in all 
probability a usurper. He is one of the greatest 
figures in Assyrian history, and the founder of the 
famous Sargonid dynasty, which held sway in Assyria 
for more than a century, i.e. until the fall of Nineveh 
and the overthrow of the Assyrian Empire. He 
himself reigned for seventeen years (722-705 B. C.) 
and proved a most successful warrior and organizer. 
In every battle he was victor, and in every difficulty 
a man of resource. He was also a great builder and 
patron of the arts. His greatest work was the 
building of Dur-Sharrukin, or the Castle of Sargon, 
the modern Khorsabad, which was thoroughly 
explored in 1844-55 by Botta, Flandin, and Place. 
It was a large city, situated about ten miles from 
Nineveh, and capable of accommodating 80,000 in- 
habitants. His palace there was a wonder of archi- 
tecture, panelled in alabaster, adorned with sculp- 
ture, and inscribed with the records of his exploits. 
In the same year in which he ascended the throne, 
Samaria fell (722 B. c.), and the Kingdom of Israel 
was brought to an end. ‘In the beginning of my 
reign’’, he tells us in his annals, ‘‘and in the first 
year of my reign... Samaria I besieged and 
conquered . . . 27,290 inhabitants I carried off 
...I1 restored it again and made it as before. 
People from all lands, my prisoners, I settled there. 
My officials I set over them as governors. Tribute 
and tax I laid on them, as on the Assyrians.”” Sar- 
gon’s second campaign was against the Elamites, 
whom he subdued. From Elam he marched west- 
ward, laid Hamath in ruins, and afterwards utterly 
defeated the combined forces of the Philistines and 
the Egyptians, at Raphia.. He made Hanum, 
King of Gaza, prisoner, and carried several thousand 
captives, with very rich booty, into Assyria. Two 
years later, he attacked Karkemish, the capital of 
the Hittites, and conquered it, capturing its king, 
officers, and treasures, and deporting them into 
Assyria. He then for fully six years harassed, and 
finally subdued, all the northern and north-western 
tribes of Kurdistan of Armenia (Urartu, or Ararat), 
and of Cilicia: the Mannai, the Mushki, the Kum- 
mukhi, the Milidi, the Kammani, the Gamgumi, 
the Samali, and many others who lived in_ those 
wild and inaccessible regions. Soon after this he 
subdued several Arabian tribes and, afterwards, 
the Medians, with their forty-two chiefs, or princes. 

During the first eleven years of Sargon’s reign, 
the Kingdom of Juda remained peacefully subject 
to Assyria, paying the stipulated annual tribute. 
In 1711-8. c., however, Ezechias (Hezekiah), King 
of Juda, partly influenced by Merodach-baladan, of 
Babylonia, and partly by promises of help from 
_ Egypt, rebelled against the Assyrian monarch, and 
in this revolt he was heartily joimed by the Phceni- 
cians, the Philistines, the Moabites, and the Ammon- 
ites. Sargon was ever quick to act; he collected a 
powerful army, marched against the rebels, and dealt 
them a crushing blow. The fact is recorded in 
Isaias, xx, 1, where the name of Sargon is expressly 
mentioned as that of the invader and conqueror. 
With Palestine and the West pacified and subdued, 
Sargon, ever energetic and prompt, turned his atten- 
tion to Babylonia, where Merodach-baladan was 
ruling. The Babylonian army was easily routed, 
and Merodach-baladan himself abandoned Babylon 
and fled in terror to Beth-Yakin, his ancestral strong- 
hold. Sargon entered Babylonia in triumph, and 
in the following year he pursued the fleeing king, 
stormed the city of Beth-Yakin, deported its people, 
and compelled all the Babylonians and Elamites 
to pay him tribute, homage, and obedience. In 
705, in the flower of his age and at the zenith of his 
plory, Sargon was assassinated. He was succeeded 
by his son, Sennacherib (705 to 681 8B. c.), whose 
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name is so well known to Bible students. _He was an 
exceptionally cruel, arrogant, revengeful, and des- 
potic ruler, but, at the same time, a monarch of 
wonderful power and ability. His first military 
expedition was directed against Merodach-baladan, 
of Babylonia, who, at the news of Sargon’s death, 
had returned to Babylonia, assuming the title of 
king, and murdering Merodach-zakir-shumi, the 
viceroy appointed by Sargon. Merodach-baladan 
was, however, easily routed by Sennacherib; fleeing 
again to Elam and hiding himself in the marshes, 
but always ready to take advantage of Sennacherib’s 
absence to return to Babylon. In 701, Sennacherib 
marched eastward over the Zagros mountains and 
towards the Caspian Sea. There he attacked, 
defeated, and subdued the Medians and all the 
neighbouring tribes. In the same year he marched 
on the Mediterranean coast and received the sub- 
mission of the Phoenicians, the Ammonites, the 
Moabites, and the Edomites. He conquered Sidon, 
but was unable to lay hands on Tyre, on account of 
its impregnable position. . Thence he hurried down 
the coast road, captured Askalon and its king, 
Sidqa; turning to the north, he struck Ekron and 
Lachish, and dispersed the Ethiopian-Egyptian 
forces, which had assembled to oppose his march. 
Ezechias (Hezekiah), King of Juda, who together 
with the above-mentioned kings had rebelled against 
Sennacherib, was thus completely isolated, and 
Sennacherib, finding his way clear, marched against 
Juda, dealing a terrific blow at the little kingdom. 
Here is Sennacherib’s own account of the event: 
“But as for Hezekiah of Judah, who had not sub- 
mitted to my yoke, forty-six of his strong walled 
cities and the smaller cities round about them 
without number, by the battering of rams, and the 
attack of war-engines [?], by making breaches, by 
cutting through, and the use of axes, I besieged and 
captured. Two hundred thousand one hundred 
and fifty people, small and great, male and female, 
horses, mules, asses, camels, and sheep without num- 
ber I brought forth from their midst and reckoned 
as spoil. Himself [Hezekiah] I shut up like a caged 
bird in Jerusalem, his royal city. I threw up forti- 
fications against him, and whosoever came out of 
the gates of his city I punished. His cities, which 
I had plundered, I cut off from his land and gave to 
Mitinti, King of Ashdod, to Padi, King of Ekron, 
and to Cil-Bel, King of Gaza, and [thus] made his 
territory smaller. To the former taxes, paid yearly, 
tribute, a present for my lordship, I added and im- 
posed on him. Hezekiah himself was overwhelmed 
by the fear of the brilliancy of my lordship, and the 
Arabians and faithful soldiers whom he had brought 
in to strengthen Jerusalem, his royal city, deserted 
him. Thirty talents of gold, eight hundred talents 
of silver, precious stones, guhli daggasst, large lapis 
lazuli, couches of ivory, thrones of elephant skin 
and ivory, ivory, ushu and urkarinu woods of every 
kind, a heavy treasure, and his daughters, his palace 
women, male and female singers, to Nineveh, my 
lordship’s city, I caused to be brought after me, 
and he sent his ambassador to give tribute and to 
pay homage.” 

The same event is also recorded in IV Kings, 
xviii and xix, and in Isaias, xxxvi and xxxvii, but 
in somewhat different manner. According to the 
Biblical account, Sennacherib, not satisfied with 
the payment of tribute, demanded from Ezechias 
the unconditional surrender of Jerusalem, which 
the Judean king refused. Terrified and bewildered, 
Ezechias called the prophet Isaias and laid the matter 
before him, asking him. for advice and counsel. 
The prophet strongly advised the vacillating king to 
oppose the outrageous demands of the Assyrian, 
promising him Yahweh’s help and _ protection. 
Accordingly, Ezechias refused to surrender, and 
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Sennacherib, enraged and revengeful, resolved to 
storm and destroy the city. But in that same night 
the whole Assyrian army, gathered under the walls 
of Jerusalem, was stricken by the angel of the Lord, 
who slew one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
Assyrian soldiers. At the sight of this terrible 
calamity, Sennacherib, in terror and confusion, 
departed and returned to Assyria. The Assyrian 
and the Biblical accounts are primd facie conflicting, 
but many more or less plausible solutions have been 
suggested. In the first place we must not expect to 
find in Sennacherib’s own annals mention of, or 
allusion to, any reverse he may have suffered; such 
allusions would be clearly incompatible with the 
monarch’s pride, as well as with the purpose of 
annals inscribed only to glorify his exploits and 
victories. In the second place, it is not improbable 
that Sennacherib undertook two different campaigns 
against Juda: in the first, to which his annals refer, 
he contented himself with exacting and receiving 
submission and tribute from Ezechias (Hezekiah); 
but in a later expedition, which he does not mention, 
he insisted on the surrender of Jerusalem, and in 
this latter expedition he met with the awful disaster. 
It is to this expedition that the Biblical account 
refers. Hence, there is no real contradiction between 
the two narratives, as they speak of two different 
events. Furthermore, the disaster which overtook 
the Assyrian army may have been, after all, quite a 
natural one. It may have been a sudden attack of 
the plague, a disease to which Oriental armies, from 
their utter neglect of sanitation, are extremely sub- 
ject, and before which they quickly succumb. Jose- 
phus explicitly affirms that it was a flagellum pro- 
digiosum (Antiq. Jud., X,i, n. 5); while, according to 
an Egyptian tradition preserved to us by Herodotus 
(Lib. II, exli), Sennacherib’s army was attacked 
and destroyed by a kind of poisonous wild mice, 
which suddenly broke into the Assyrian camp, 
completely demoralizing the army. At any rate 
Sennacherib’s campaign came to an abrupt end, and 
he was forced to retreat to Nineveh.. It is noteworthy, 
however, that for the rest of his life Sennacherib 
undertook no more military expeditions to the 
West, or to Palestine. This fact, interpreted in the 
light of the Assyrian monuments, would be the result 
‘of the complete submission of Syria and Palestine; 
while in the light of the Biblical narrative it would 
signify that Sennacherib, after his disastrous de- 
feat, dared not attack Palestine again. 

-_ While laying siege to Jerusalem, Sennacherib 
received the disquieting news of Merodach-baladan’s 
sudden appearance in Babylonia. A portion of the 


_ Assyrian army was detached and hurriedly sent to 


Babylonia against the restless and indomitable foe 
of Assyria. In a fierce battle, Merodach-baladan 
was for the third time defeated and compelled to 
flee to Elam, where, worn and broken down by old 
age and misfortunes, he ended his troubled life, 
and Asshur-nadin-shum, the eldest son of Sennache- 
rib, was appointed king over Babylonia. After his 


return from the West, and after the final defeat of 


_ Merodach-baladan, Sennacherib began lengthy and 
active preparations for an effective expedition against 
_ Babylonia, which was ever rebellious and restless.— 


_ “The expedition was as unique in its methods as it. 
was audacious in its conception.’””—With a powerful 


‘and navy, he moved southward and, in a 
ific battle near Khalulu, utterly routed the 


ious Chaldeans, Babylonians, and Elamites, 
ecuted their two chiefs, Nergal-usezib and 
Merodach. Elam was ravaged, “the smoke 
g towns obscuring the heavens”. He 
‘ked Babylon, which was stormed, sacked, 

d, and so mercilessly ee that it 


-a mass of ruins, and 
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appears to have spent the last years of his reign in 
building his magnificent palace at Nineveh, and in 
embellishing the city with temples, palaces, gardens, 
arsenals, and fortifications. After a long, stormy, 
and glorious reign, he died by the hand of one of his 
own sons (681 B. c.). The Bible tells us that ‘as he 
[Sennacherib] was worshipping in the temple of Nes- 
roch his god, Adramelech and Sarasar his sons slew 
him with the sword, and they fled into the land of 
the Armenians, and Asarhaddon [Esarhaddon] his 
son reigned in his stead’’ (IV Kings, xix, 37). The 
“ Babylonian Chronicle’’, however, has “‘On 20 Thebet 
[December-January] Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 
was slain by his son in a rebellion . . . years reigned 
Sennacherib in Assyria. From 20 Thebet to 2 Adar 
[March-April] was the rebellion in Assyria main- 
tained. On 18 Adar his son, Esarhaddon, ascended 
the-throne of Assyria.’’ If the murderer of Sennache- 
rib was, as the “ Babylonian Chronicle”’ tells us, one 
of his own sons, no son of Sennacherib by the name 
of Adrammelech or Sharezer has as yet been found in 
the Assyrian monuments; and while the Biblical - 
narrative seems to indicate that the murder took place 
in Nineveh, on the other hand an inscription of Asshur- 
banipal, Sennacherib’s grandson, clearly affirms that 
the tragedy took place in Babylon, in the temple of 
Marduk (of which Nesroch, or Nisroch, is probably 
a corruption). 

Sennacherib was succeeded by his younger son, 
Esarhaddon, who reigned from 681 to 668 B. c. At 
the time of his father’s death, Esarhaddon was in 
Armenia with the Assyrian army, but on hearing 
the sad news he promptly set out for Nineveh, first to 
avenge his father’s death by punishing the perpe- 
trators of the crime, and then to ascend the throne. 
On his way home he met the assassins and their 
army near Cappadocia, and in a decisive battle 
routed them with tremendous loss, thus becoming 
the sole and undisputed lord of Assyria. Esar- 
haddon’s first campaign was against Babylonia, 
where a fresh revolt, caused by the son of the late 
Merodach-baladan, had broken out. The _pre- 
tender was easily defeated and compelled to flee to 
Elam. Esarhaddon, unlike his father, determined 
to build up Babylon and to restore its ruined temples, 
palaces, and walls. He gave back to the people 
their property, which had been taken away from 
them as spoils of war during Sennacherib’s destruc- 
tive campaign, and succeeded in restoring peace and 
harmony among the people. He determined, further- 
more, to make Babylon his residence for part of the 
year, thus restoring its ancient splendour and re- 
ligious supremacy. Esarhaddon’s second campaign 
was directed against the West, i. e. Syria, where a 
fresh rebellion, having for its centre the great mari- 
time city of Sidon, had broken out. He captured 
the city and completely destroyed it, ordering a new 
city, with the name of Kar-Esarhaddon, to be built 
on its ruins. The King of Sidon was caught and 
beheaded, and the surrounding country devastated. 
Twenty-two Syrian princes, among them Manasses, 
King of Juda, surrendered and submitted to Esar- 
haddon. Scarcely, however, had he retired when 
these same princes, including Manasses, revolted. 
But the great Esarhaddon utterly crushed the 
rebellion, taking numerous cities, captives, and — 
treasures, and ordering Manasses to be carried to 
Babylon, where the king was then residing. A few 
years later Esarhaddon had mercy on Manasses 
and allowed him to return to his own kingdom. In 
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Assyrian. He exacted heavy annual tribute from 
every one of these twenty provinces, and returned 
in triumph to Assyria. ‘As for Tarqu [Tirhakah], 
King of Egypt and Cush, who was under the curse of 
their great divinity, from Ishupri as far as Memphis, 
his royal city—a march of fifteen days—every day 
without exception I killed his warriors in great 
number, and as for him, five times with the point of 
the spear I struck him with a deadly stroke. Mem- 
phis, his royal city, in half a day, by cutting through 
and scaling, I besieged, I conquered, I tore down, I 
destroyed, I burned with fire, and the wife of his 
palace, his palace women, Ushanahuru, his own son, 
and the rest of his sons, his daughters, his property 
and possessions, his horses, his oxen, his sheep 
without number, I carried away as spoil to Assyria. 
I tore up the root of Cush from Egypt, a single one— 
even to the suppliant—I did not leave behind. 
Over all Egypt I appointed kings, prefects, governors, 
grain-inspectors, mayors, and secretaries. I in- 
stituted regular offerings to Asshur and the great 
gods, my lords, for all time. I placed on them the 
tribute and taxes of my lordship, regularly and 
without fail.’? Esarhaddon also invaded Arabia, 
penetrating to its very centre, through hundreds 
of miles of sandy lands which no other Assyrian 
monarch had penetrated before. Another important 
campaign was that directed against the Cimmerians, 
near the Caucasus, and against many other tribes, 
in Armenia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Asia Minor, and 
Media. The monarch’s last expedition was a second 
campaign against Egypt. Before leaving Assyria, 
however, i. e. in the month of Lyyar (April-May), 
668 B. c., as if forecasting future events, he consti- 
tuted his son Asshurbanipal co-regent and successor 
to the throne, leaving to his other son, Shamash- 
shum-ukin, Babylonia. But, while on his way to 
egypt, he fell sick, and on the 10th of Marsheshwan 
(October), in the year 668, he died. 
Esarhaddon was a truly remarkable ruler. Unlike 
his father, he was religious, generous, forgiving, less 
harsh and cruel, and very diplomatic. He ruled 
the various conquered countries with wisdom and 
toleration, while he established a rigorous system 
of administration. A great temple-builder and 
lover of art, he has left us many records and in- 
scriptions. At Nineveh he rebuilt the temple of As- 
shur; and in Babylonia, the temples at Ukuk, Sippar, 
Dur-Ilu, Borsippa, and others, in all about thirty. 
In Nineveh he erected for himself a magnificent palace 
and arsenal, and at Kalkhi (Calah; Douay, Chale) 
another of smaller dimensions, which was still un- 
finished at the time of his death. Asshurbanipal, 
Esarhaddon’s successor, was undoubtedly the great- 
est of all Assyrian monarchs. For generalship, 
military conquests, diplomacy, love of splendour 
and luxury, and passion for the arts and letters, he 
has neither superior nor equal in the annals of that 
empire. To him we owe the greatest part of our 
knowledge of Assyro-Babylonian history, religion, 
literature, art, and civilization. Endowed with a 
rare taste for letters, he caused all the most important 
historical, religious, mythological, legal, astronomical, 
mathematical, grammatical, and _ lexicographical 
texts and inscriptions known to his day to be copied 
and placed in a magnificent library which he built 
in his own palace. ‘Tens of thousands of clay 
tablets systematically arranged on shelves for easy 
consultation contained, besides official dispatches 
and other archives, the choicest religious, historical, 
and scientific literature of the Babylonio-Assyrian 
world. Under the inspiration of the king’s literary 
zeal, scribes copied and translated the ancient sacred 
classics of primitive Babylonia for this library, so 
that, from its remains, can be reconstructed, not 
merely the details of the government and adminis- 
tration of the Assyria of his time, but the life and 
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thought of the far distant Babylonian world.” 
(G. H. Goodspeed, Hist. of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, pp. 315, 316.) Of this library, which 
must have contained over forty thousand clay tablets, 
a part was discovered by G. Smith and H. Rassam, 
part has been destroyed, and part yet remains to 
be explored. Here G. Smith first discovered the 
famous Babylonian accounts of the Creation and of 
the Deluge in which we find so many striking simi- 
larities with the parallel Biblical accounts. Asshur- 
banipal was also a great temple-builder—in Nineveh, 
Arbela, Tarbish, Babylon, Borsippa, Sippar, Nippur, 
and Uruk. He fortified Nineveh, repaired, enlarged, 
and embellished Sennacherib’s palace, and built 
next to it another palace of remarkable beauty. 
This he adorned with numerous magnificent statues, 
sculptures, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and treasures. 
Assyrian art, especially sculpture and architecture, 
reached during his reign its golden age and its classical 
perfection, while Assyrian power and supremacy 
touched the extreme zenith of its height; for with 
Asshurbanipal’s death Assyrian power and glory 
sank into the deepest gloom, and perished, pre- 
sumably, to rise no more. 

Asshurbanipal’s military campaigns were very 
numerous. He ascended the throne in 668 B. c., 
and his first move was against Egypt, which he sub- 
dued, penetrating as far as Memphis and Thebes. 
On his way back, he exacted tribute from the Syrian 
and Phcenician kings, among whom was Manasses 
of Juda, who is expressly mentioned in one of the 
king’s inscriptions. He forced Tyre to surrender, 
and subdued the Kings of Arvad, of Tabal, and of 
Cilicia. In 655, he marched against Babylonia and 
drove away from it a newly organized, but powerful 
coalition of Elamites, Chaldeans, and Arameans. 
He afterwards marched into the very heart of Elam, 
as far as Susa, and in a decisive battle he shattered 
the Elamite forces. In 625, Shamash-shum-ukin, 
Asshurbanipal’s brother, who had been appointed 
by his father King of Babylonia, and who bed till 
then worked in complete harmony with his brother, 
rebelled against Asshurbanipal. To this he was 
openly and secretly incited by many Babylonian, 
Elamite, and Arabian chiefs. Asshurbanipal, how- 
ever, was quick to act. He marched against Baby- 
lonia, shut off all the rebels in their own fortresses, 
and forced them to a complete surrender. His 
brother set fire to his own palace and threw himself 
into the flames. The cities and fortresses were 
captured, the rebels slain, and Elam completely 
devastated. Temples, palaces, royal tombs, and 
shrines were destroyed. Treasures and booty were 
taken and carried away to Assyria, and several 
thousands of people, as well as all the princes of the 
royal family, were executed, so that, a few years 
later, Elam disappeared for ever from history. 
In another campaign, Asshurbanipal advanced 
against Arabia and subdued the Kedarenes, the 
Nabatezans, and a dozen other Arabian tribes, as 
far as Damascus. His attention was next attracted 
to Armenia, Cappadocia, Media, and the north- 
western and north-eastern regions. In all these 
he established his supremacy, so that from 640 till 
626, the year of Asshurbanipal’s death, Assyria was 
at peace. However, most scholars incline to be- 
lieve that during the last years of the monarch’s 
reign the Assyrian Empire began to decay. 

sshurbanipal is probably mentioned once in the 
Old Testament (I Esdras, iv,°10) under the name 
of Asenaphar, or, better, Ashenappar (Ashenappal) 
in connexion with his deportation of many trouble- 
some populations into Samaria. He is probably 
alluded to by the Second Isaias and Nahuee in 
connexion with his campaigns against Egypt and 
Arabia. According to G. Brunengo, S.J. (Nabuchod- 
nossor di Giuditta, Rome, 1886) and other scholars, 
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Asshurbanipal is the Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) of the Book of Judith; others identify him 
with the Sardanapalus of Greek historians. In view, 
however, of the conflicting characters of the legendary 
Sardanapalus and the Asshurbanipal of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, this last identification seems 
impossible. Besides, Asshurbanipal was not the 
last king of Assyria, as Sardanapalus is supposed to 
have been. 

Asshurbanipal was succeeded by his two sons, 
Asshur-etil-elani and Sin-shar-ishkun. Of their 
respective reigns and their exploits we know nothing, 
except that in their days Assyria began rapidly to 
lose its prestige and power. All the foreign prov- 
inces—Egypt, Phoenicia, Chanaan, Syria, Arabia, 
Armenia, Media, Babylonia, and Elam—broke away 
from Assyria, when the degenerate and feeble suc- 
cessors of the valiant Asshurbanipal proved unable 
to cope with the situation. They had probably 
abandoned themselves to effeminate luxury and 
debaucheries, caring little or nothing for military 
glory. In the meanwhile Nabopolassar, King of 
Babylon, and Cyaxares, King of Media, formed a 
family and political alliance, the latter giving his 
daughter in marriage to the former’s son, Nabuchodo- 
nosor (Nebuchadnezzar). At the head of a powerful 
army, these two kings together marched against 
Nineveh and laid siege to it for fully two years, 
after which the city surrendered and was com- 
pletely destroyed and demolished (606 3B. c.), and 
Assyria became a province of Babylonia and 
Media. 

RELIGION AND CrvitizaTion.—The religion and 
civilization of Assyria were almost identical with 
those of Babylonia, the former having been derived 
from the latter and developed along the same lines. 
For, although the Assyrians made notable contri- 
butions to architecture, art, science, and literature, 
these were with them essentially a Babylonian im- 
portation. Assyrian temples and palaces were 
modelled upon those of Babylonia, although in the 
building-material stone was far more liberally 
employed. In sculptural decorations and in statuary 
more richness and originality were displayed by the 
Assyrians than by the Babylonians. It seems to 
have been a hobby of Assyrian monarchs to build 
colossal palaces, adorned with gigantic statues and 
an infinite variety of bas-reliefs and inscriptions 
showing their warlike exploits. Asshurbanipal’s 
library shows that Assyrian religious literature was 
not only an imitation of that of Babylonia, but abso- 
lutely identical therewith. An examination of the 
religions of the two countries proves that the As- 
syrians adopted Babylonian doctrines, cults, and. 
rites, with such slight modifications as were called 
for by the conditions prevailing in the northern 
country. The chief difference in the Assyrian 
pantheon, compared with that of Babylonia, is that, 
while in Semitic times the principal god of the latter 
was Marduk, that of the former was Asshur. The 
principal deities of both countries are: the three 
chief deities, Anu, the god of the heavenly expanse; 
Bel, the earth god and creator of mankind; and 
Ea, the god of humanity par excellence, and of the 
water. Next comes Ishtar, the mother of mankind 
and the consort of Bel; Sin, first-born son of Bel, 
the father of wisdom, personified in the moon; 
Shamash, the sun-god; Ninib, the hero of the heav- 
enly and earthly spirits; Nergal, chief of the nether- 
world and of the subterranean demons, and god of 
pestilence and fevers; Marduk, originally a solar 
deity, conqueror of storms, and afterwards creator 
of mankind and the supreme god of Semitic Baby- 
lonia; Adad, or Ramman, the god of storms, thunders, 
and lightning; Nebo, the god of wisdom, to whom 
the art of writing and the sciences are ascribed; 
Girru-Nusku, or, simply, Nusku, the god of fire, as 
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driving away demons and evil spirits; Asshur, the 
consort of Belit, and the supreme god of Assyria. 


Besides these there were other minor deities. 

I. Excavations and Decipherment: WKAuLENn, Geschichte 
Assyriens und Babyloniens nach den neuesten Entdeckungen 
(Freiburg, 1899); Hommet, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assy- 
riens (Berlin, 1885), 30-134; Evrerrs, New Light on the Holy 
Land (London, 1891), 79-129; Vicouroux, La Bible et les 
découvertes modernes en Palestine, en Egypte et en Assyrie 
(Paris, 1896), I, 133-204; Rocrrs, A History of Babylonia 
and Assyria (New York, 1901), I, 1-253; Hitprecut, Er- 
plorations in Bible Lands During the 19th Century (Philadelphia, 
1903), 1-577; Booru, The Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions (London, 1902); Fossey, 
Manuel d’Assyriologie (Paris, 1904), I. 

Il. History of Assyria: HoMMEL, op. cit. supra; TIELE, 
Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte (Gotha, 1886); MuprpTer- 
Deuirzscu, Kurzgefasste Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens 
(Stuttgart, 1891); Masprro, The Struggle of the Nations, and 
The Passing of the Empires, vols. II and III of the tr. of the 
same author’s classical work, Histoire ancienne des peuples de 
VOrient classique; Wu3NCKLER, Geschichte Babyloniens und 
Assyriens (Leipzig, 1902); Rocrrs, op. cit. supra in 2 vols.; 
GoopsPEED, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians (New 
York, 1902); as well as Pannier in Via., Dict. de la Bible and 
Homme in Hastines, Dict. of the Bible. 

Ill. Collections of Assyrian Texts and Translations: Raw- 
LINSON, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia (London, 
1861-84); Ipem, Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum 
(London; 26 parts having already appeared); ScHRADER, 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1889-1901); Records 
of the Past—being English Translations of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Monumenis, two series (London, 1888-92); Harper, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature in The World's Great 
Books (New York, 1901). 

IV. Assyrian Arts and Civilization: Prrror ET CHIPIEz, 
Histoire de Vart dans lUantiquité (Paris, 1884), II, Chaldée et 
Assyrie, Eng. tr., ARMstronc (New York); the older works 
of Borra AND FLanpin, Monuments de Ninive (Paris, 1849-50); 
works of LAyARD, OppERT, PLaAcg, etc. 

V. Religion of Assyria: Jastrow, The Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), German ed., much im- 
proved, and entirely rewritten; bibliography in art. Basy- 
LONIA, 

VI. Comparative Study of Assyrian Monuments and In- 
scriptions and the Bible: Scuraprer, The Cuneiform In- 
scriptions and the Old Testament (London, 1884-88), also 
3d German ed., entirely rewritten by WINCKLER AND ZIMMER- 
MAN, under the original title Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament (Berlin, 1902); Vicouroux, op. cit.; Bau, Light 
from the East, or the Witness of the Monumenis (London, 1899); 
Saycp, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments 
(London, 1894); Hommet, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition as 
Illustrated by the Monuments (London, 1897); Pricr, The 
Monuments and the Old Testament (Chicago, 1900); PincuHEs, 
The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and 
Legends of Assyria and Babylonia (London, 1903); JEREMIAS, 
Das 7 Testament im Lichte des alten Orients (Leipzig, 
1904). 

GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


Astaroth (AstarTs). See PHanictia. 

Asterisk (Gr., dorp, a star)—This is a utensil 
for the Mass according to the Greek Rite, which is 
not used in the Roman Rite at all. It consists of 
two curved bands, or slips, made of silver or gold 
which cross each other at right angles and thus form 
a double arch. It is used to place over the amnos, 
or particles of blessed bread, when spread out upon 
the paten during the proskomide and earlier part of 
the Greek Mass, so as to prevent the veil from coming 
in contact with or disturbing these blessed but uncon- 
secrated particles of bread in carrying the paten from 
the prothesis to the altar, or while it is standing at 
either place. It is laid aside after the Creed and is 
not ordinarily used again during the Mass. The aster- 
isk is usually surmounted by a cross, and often has a 
tiny star suspended from the central junction, and 
in the Greek Orthodox is somewhat larger in size 
than in the Greek Catholic Church. When the priest 
in the proskomide service is through incensing the 
blessed bread lying upon the paten, he takes up 
the asterisk and incensing it says, “And the star 
came forth and stood over where the child was”. 
Then he puts it over the particles of bread upon the 
paten, and proceeds to cover it with the various 
veils and at conclusion of the proskomide, begins 


the celebration of the Mass. ; ; 
Kraus, Real-Encyk. s. v.; Pirrmpks in Dict. d’arch. chrét., 

s. v.; CLuGNET, Dict. des noms liturgiques, 22. 

; ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


ASTERIUS 


Asterius, name of several prominent persons in 
early Christian history.—(1) Asterius of Petra, a 
bishop of Arabia, ill-treated by the Arian faction at 
the Council of Sardica (843) for withdrawing from 
them his support, and exiled to Upper Libya in 
Egypt, whence he was recalled in 362 by the 
edict of Julian that restored all the banished bish- 
ops. He took part in the Council of Alexandria 
(362), called, among other reasons, for the pur- 
pose of healing the Meletian schism that was rend- 
ing the Church of Antioch. He was one of the 
bearers of the letter addressed by the council to 
the stubborn Lucifer of Cagliari and the other 
bishops then at Antioch. These peaceful measures 
were, however, rendered useless by Lucifer’s pre- 
cipitancy in consecrating Paulinus as successor to 
Meletius of Antioch, whereby the schism gained 
a new lease of life.—(2) Asterius of Amasea in 
Pontus (ec. 400). The only fact in his life that 
is known is related by himself, viz. his education 
by a Scythian or Goth who had been sent in his 
youth to a schoolmaster of Antioch and thus ac- 
quired an excellent education and great fame among 
both Greeks and Romans. The extant writings of 
Asterius are twenty-one homilies, scriptural and 
panegyrical in content. The two on penance and 
“on the beginning of the fasts’? were formerly as- 
cribed to St. Gregory of Nyssa (Bardenhewer, 
Patrologie, 1901, 267). A life of his prede- 
cessor, St. Basil, is ascribed to Asterius (Acta SS., 
26 April). His works (P. G., XL) are described by 
Tillemont (Mém., X, 409). He was a student of 
Demosthenes and an orator of repute. Lightfoot 
says (Dict. of Christ. Biogr., I, 178) that his best 
sermons display “‘no inconsiderable skill in rhetoric, 
great power of expression, and great earnestness of 
moral conviction; some passages are even strikingly 
eloquent.”” The homilies of Asterius, like those of 
Zeno of Verona, offer no little valuable material 
to the Christian archeologist. [De Buck in Acta SS., 
30 Oct. (Paris, 1883), XIII, 330-334.J—(8) Asterius 
of Cappadocia, a Greek sophist, a friend of Arius, and 
also his fellow student in the school of Lucian of 
Antioch. St. Athanasius quotes more than once 
from a pro-Arian work of this writer. He wrote 
commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans, the Gos- 
pels, the Psalms, and “‘many other works’’ (Jerome, 
De Vir. Ill., c. xciv), all of which have perished 
(Zahn, Marcellus von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867, 68 
sqq.).—(4) Asterius, a Roman senator mentioned by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., VII, 16) as a Christian dis- 
tinguished for faith and charity. Rufinus says that 
he suffered martyrdom at Caesarea in Palestine in 
262 (Baronius, An. Eccl. ad an. 262, §§ 81, 82). 
—(5) Asterius Urbanus, a Montanist writer of the 
latter part of the second century, referred to in 
Kusebius (Hist. Eccl., V, 16, 17); his work was 
probably a compilation of the pseudo-prophetic’ut- 
terances of Montanus and his female companions 
Priscilla and Maximilla. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Asti, Diocese or, one of the divisions of the 
province of Alexandria, and suffragan of Turin. Asti 
is a very old town. It became Christian at an early 
period of the Christian Era. The first known bishop 
was Pastor in 451, After him, were Majoranus in 465, 
Benenatus in 680, and St. Evasius in 730. From 800 
begins the regular list of bishops, though the see was 
vacant from 1857 to 1867. There has been some con- 
troversy as to the beginning of the Diocese of Asti 
and the episcopate of St. Evasius, once placed by 
some at much earlier dates. Asti has 182,600 Catho- 
lics, 107 parishes, 300 secular priests, 12 regulars, 92 
seminarists, 525 churches or chapels. 

Gams, Series episcop. Eccles. cathol. (Ratisbon, 1873), 812; 
Uexe ut, Italia Sacra (Venice, 1722), 1V, 332; CapprLLErti, 
Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1866), XIV, 179; Savio, Gli antichi 
vescovt d’Italia: Premonte (Turin, 1897), I, 109-157. 
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Aston, name of several English Catholics of promi- 
nence.—Sir ARTHUR, member of an ancient and 
knightly family, an able military officer in the army 
of Charles I, governor of Oxford for the king, and 
made governor of Drogheda (Ireland) in 1649. He 
was killed 10 September, 1649, at the siege of that 
town by the forces of Oliver Cromwell; his brains were 
dashed out with his wooden leg during the massacre 
that followed the capture (D. Murphy, Cromwell 
in Ireland, Dublin, 1897, p. 99).—HerRxBxErRT, an 
English poet, b. at Chelsea, 1614, third son of Walter, 
first Lord Aston of Forfar, whom he accompanied 
to Madrid on his second embassy in 1635, author of 
“Tixall Poetry, Collected by the Hon. Herbert 
Aston, 1658”’ (ed. with notes and illustrations by 
Arthur Clifford, Esq., Edinburgh, 1813, 4to).— 
Watter, father of the preceding and son of Sir Ed- 
ward Aston, of Tixall in Staffordshire, educated 
under the direction of Sir Edward Coke, sent as one 
of the two ambassadors to Spain (1619) to negotiate 
a marriage treaty between Charles (1), Prince of 
Wales, and the Infanta, daughter of Philip III. He 
became a convert to the Catholic Faith on this occa- 
sion, and on his return to England was made Lord of 
Forfar (Scotland). He had a decided taste for 
literature, and was the patron of Drayton, who dedi- 
cated to him (1598) his ‘‘ Black Prince’’, and in his 
“Polyolbion”’ praises the Aston’s “ancient seat’’ of 
Tixall—WitiraM, b. 22 April, 1735, educated at 
St.-Omer, entered the Society of Jesus in 1751, and 
taught for several years in the Society’s colleges of 
St.-Omer, Watten, and Bruges, until the suppres- 
sion in 1773; d. at Liége, 15 March, 1800, as canon 
of the cathedral. Among his writings are ‘ Lettres 


Ultramontaines’’ and ‘Le Cosmopolite”’. 
Gittow, Bibl. Dict. of Engl. Catholics, 1, 76-82; Foury, 


Records of Engl. Province, S. J. 
THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Astorga (AsturigA AuausTA), DiocrsE or, suf- 
fragan of Valladolid in Spain, dates, it is said, 
from the third century. It was the principal church 
of the Asturias in 344, after a long eclipse was again 
an episcopal see in 747, and exhibits since 841 a 
regular succession of bishops. It was at different 
times a suffragan of Braga and of Santiago. It 
includes the whole province of Leon, and counts 
300,115 Catholics, 990 parishes, and as many parish 
churches, 431 chapels, and 1,183 priests. 

BATTANDIER, Ann. pont. cath. (Paris, 1905), 215; WrERN»mR, 
Orbis Terr. Cath. (Freiburg, 1890), 47; Gams, Series ep. 
(1873) 6-9; FiorEz, Espafia Sagrada (1762), XVI, 77, 519; 
MuNoz, Bibl, Hist. Esp. (1858) 40. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Astrolatry. See SaBaism. 


Astrology, the supposed science which determines 
the influence of the stars, especially of the five older 
planets, on the fate of man (astrologia judiciaria; 
mundane, or judicial astrology) or on the changes of 
the weather (astrologia naturalis; natural astrology) 
according to certain fixed rules dependent upon the 
controlling position of the stars (constellations and 
aspects) at the time under consideration. Judicial 
astrology—the more important branch of this occult 
art—depended for its predictions upon the position 
of the planets in the “twelve houses’’ at the moment 
of the birth cf a human being. The calculations 
necessary to settle these positions were called casting 
the horoscope or the diagram of the heavens (thema 
celi) at the nativity. Starting with the point that 
was rising just at the moment-of birth, the celestial 
equator was divided into twelve equal parts, six 
above and six below the horizon, and circles were 
drawn through these points and the intersecting 
points of the horizon and the meridian. Thus the 
heavens were divided into twelve houses. The first 
house (horoscopus) begins with the point of the 


ecliptic that is just rising (ascendens). The twelve 
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houses are divided into cardinal houses, also called 
anguli, succeeding houses (succedentes, anaphora) 
and declining or cadent houses (cadentes, cataphora). 
The houses symbolize respectively: life, personal 
co: consanguinity, riches, children and jewels, 
ealth, marriage and course of life, manner of death 
and inheritance, intellect and disposition (also long 
journeys), position in life and dignities, friends and 
success, enemies and misfortune. In the horoscope 
all these symbolic meanings are considered in their 
relation to the newly born. A Latin hexameter thus 
sums up the meaning of the twelve houses: 
Vita, lucrum, fratres, genitor, nati, valetudo, 
Uxor, mors, sapiens, regnans, benefactaque, dzemon. 
The position of the planets and the sun and moon in 
the twelve houses at the moment of birth is decisive. 
The planets vary as to meaning. They are divided 
into day-stars (Saturn, Jupiter, and also the sun) 
and night-stars (the moon, Mars, and Venus); Mer- 
cury belongs both to day and night. The sun, Jupiter, 
and Mars are masculine; the moon and Venus are 
feminine, Mercury belonging again to both classes. 
Jupiter (fortuna major) and Venus (fortuna minor) 
are good planets; Saturn (infortuna major) and Mars 
(infortuna minor) are malignant planets. The sun, 
moon, and Mercury have a mixed character. Each 
of the planets known to antiquity, including sun and 
moon, ruled a day of the week; hence the names 
still used to designate the various days. Judicial as- 
trology also took into consideration the position of 
the sun in the zodiae at the moment of birth; the 
signs of the zodiac also had a special astrological 
significance in respect to the weal and woe of the new- 
born, particularly his bodily health. In medical 
astrology every sign of the zodiac ruled some special 
part of the body, as for example: Aries, the Ram 
(Y), the head and its diseases; Libra, the Balance 
(+), the intestines. Judicial astrology postulates 
the acceptance of the earth as the centre of the solar 
system. Natural astrology predicts the weather 
from the positions of the planets, especially the moon. 
Many of its theories are not to be rejected a priori, 
since the question of the moon’s meteorological in- 
fluence still awaits a solution which must depend 
upon the progress of human knowledge as to ether 
waves and cognate matters. 
_ Hisrory.—The history of astrology is an impor- 
tant part of the history of the development of civi- 
. lization; it goes back to the early days of the human 
race. The unchangeable, harmonious course of the 
heavenly bodies, the profound impression made on 
_ the soul of man by the power of such heavenly phe- 
nomena as eclipses, the feeling of dependence on the 
sun, the giver of daylight—all these probably sug- 
_ gested, in the early ages of the human race, the ques- 
tion whether the fate of man was not dependent on 
these majestic manifestations of Divine power. As- 
trology was, therefore, the foster-sister of astronomy, 
the science of the investigation of the heavens. From 
'. the start astrology was employed for the needs and 
benefit of daily life; the astrologers were astronomers 
only incidentally and in so far as astronomy assisted 
astrology in the functions which the latter had to 
_ perform in connexion with religious worship. Ac- 
cording to the belief of the early civilized races of 


2 East, the stars were the source and at the same ~ 


e the heralds of everything that happened, and 
1e right to study the “godlike science’’ of astrology 
s a privilege of the priesthood. This was the case 
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and Assyrians developed astrology, especially ju- 
dicial, to the status of a science, and thus advanced 
in pure astronomical knowledge by a eircuitous 
course through the labyrinth of astrological pre- 
dictions. The Assyro-Babylonian priests (Chaldeans) 
were the professional astrologers of classic antiquity. 
In its origin Chaldaic astrology also goes back to the 
worship of the stars; this is proved by the religious 
symbolism of the most ancient cuneiform texts of 
the zodiac. The oldest astrological document ex- 
tant is the work called ‘‘ Namar-Beli’’ (IMumination of 


' Bel) composed for King Sargon I (end of the third 


millennium B, c.) and contained in the cuneiform li- 
brary of King Asurbanipal (668-626 B.c.). It in- 
cludes astronomical observations and calculations 
of solar and lunar eclipses combined with astrological 
predictions, to which the interpretation of dreams 
already belonged. Even in the time of Chaldean, 
which should be called Assyrian, astrology, the five 
planets, together with the sun and moon, were di- 
vided according to their character and their position 
in the zodiac as well as according to their position in 
the twelve houses. As star of the sun, Saturn was 
the great planet and ruler of the heavens. The 
weather, as far back as this time, was predicted from 
the colour of the planets and from their rising and 
setting. Classical antiquity looked upon Berosus, 
priest of the temple of Bel at Babylon, as the oldest 
writer on astrology; and according to Vitruvius 
Berosus founded a school of astrology at Cos. Seneca 
says that a Greek translation, made by Berosus, of 
the ‘“‘ Namar-Beli”’ from the library of Asurbanipal 
was known to classical antiquity. 

The Egyptians and Hindus were as zealous astrolo- 
gers as the nations on the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
dependence of the early Egyptian star (sun) wor- 
ship (the basis of the worship of Osiris) upon early 
Chaldaic influences belongs to the still unsettled ques- 
tion of the origin of early Egyptian civilization. But 
undoubtedly the priests of the Pharaohs were the 
docile pupils in astrology of the old Chaldean priests. 
The mysterious Taauth (Thoth), the Hermes Tris- 
megistus of antiquity, was regarded as the earliest 
teacher of astrology in Egypt. He is reputed to have 
laid the foundation of astrology in the “Hermetic 
Books’’; the division of the zodiac into the twelve 
signs is also due to him. In classic antiquity many 
works on astrology or on occult sciences in general 
were ascribed to this mythical founder of Egyptian 
astrology. The astrological rule of reckoning named 
after him ‘‘Trutina Hermetis’’ made it possible to 
calculate the position of the stars at the time of con- 
ception from the diagram of the heavens at the time 
of birth. The Egyptians developed astrology to a 
condition from which it varies but little to-day. The 
hours of the day and night received special planets 
as their rulers, and high and low stood under the de- 
terminative influence of the stars which proclaimed 
through the priestly caste the coming fate of the 
land and its inhabitants. It is significant that in 
ancient Egypt astronomy, as well as astrology, was 
brought to an undoubtedly high state of cultivation. 
The astoundingly daring theories of the world found 
in the Egyptian texts, which permit us to infer that 
their authors were even acquainted with the helio- 
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thorities on astrology and the most skilful casters of 
horoscopes. 

India influenced and aided the development of 
astrology in ancient China; both India and Mesopo- 
tamia that of the Medes and Persians. The Assyro- 
Babylonian and Egyptian priests were the teachers 
of the Greek astrologers. Both of these priestly 
castes were called Chaldeans, and this name remained 
the designation of all astrologers and astronomers 
in classic antiquity and in the period following. It 
speaks well for the sound sense of the early Grecian 
philosophers that they separated the genuine astro- 
nomic hypotheses and facts from the confused mass 
of erroneous astrological teaching which the Egyptian 
priests had confided to them. At the same time it 
was through the old Hellenic philosophers that the 
astrological secrets of the Oriental priestly castes 
reached the profane world. The earliest mention of 
the art of astrological prediction in early classical 
literature is found in the ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus”’ of 
Adschylus (line 486 sqq.)—a comparatively late date. 
The often quoted lines of the Odyssey (Bk. XVIII, 
136 sqq.) have nothing to do with astrology. As- 
trology was probably cultivated as an occult science 
by the Pythagorean school which maintained the 
exclusiveness of a caste. The teaching of Pythagoras 
on the ‘‘harmony of the spheres’”’ points to certain 
astrological hypotheses of the Egyptian priests. It 
is a striking fact that Greek astrology began to 
flourish when the glory of the early classical civiliza- 
tion had begun to wane. It was in the age of Euripi- 
des, who refers to astrological predictions in a little 
comedy, that the belief in astrology began to grow 
popular in Greece. After the overthrow of the Assyro- 
Babylonian Empire, the priests of those regions 
found refuge in Greece and spread their astrological 
teachings by word of mouth and writing. In this 
way astrology lost the character of occult science. 
Astronomy and astrology remained closely united, 
and both sciences were represented by the so-called 
Chaldeans, Mathematici, and Genethliacs. Astrology 
proper, from the time of Posidonius, was. called 
dmoreNecuaticd (rendered into English, ‘‘apoteles- 
matics”’ in order to indicate more clearly the influence 
of the stars upon man’s final destiny; do, “from’’, 
and réQos, “‘end’’). Astrology soon permeated the 
entire philosophical conception of nature among the 
Greeks, and rapidly attained a commanding position 
in religious worship. Plato was obliged to take 
astrology into consideration as a ‘philosophical doc- 
trine’’, and his greatest disciple, Aristotle, was the 
first to separate the science of astrology from that 
of meteorology, which was reserved for the phenom- 
ena of the atmosphere. The Stoics who encouraged 
all forms of divination were active promoters of 
astrology. The more plainly the influence of Orien- 
tal teaching manifested itself in Greek civilization, 
and the more confused the political conditions and 
religious ideas of the Greek States became, the 
greater was the influence of astrologers in public, and 
the more mischievous their activity in private, life. 
Every professional astronomer was at the same time 
an astrologer. HEudoxus of Cnidus, the author of 
the theory of concentric spheres, was perhaps the 
first to write in Greek on purely astrological topics, 
being led to select this subject by his studies in 
Egypt. Most of the Greek astronomers known to 
us followed in his footsteps, as, for instance, Geminus 
of Rhodes whose most important work treating of 
astronomy and astrology Eicaywyh eis Ta Paiwdueva 
(Introduction to Phenomena) was commented on 
even by Hipparchus. About 270 B.c. the poet 
Aratus of Soli in his didactic poem, ‘‘Phzenomena’’, 
explained the system of Eudoxus, and in a poem 
called ‘“Diosemeia’’, which was appended to the 
former, he interprets the rules of judicial and natural 
astrology that refer to the various changes of the 
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stars. The poem of Aratus was greatly admired by 
both the Greeks and the Romans; Cicero translated 
it into Latin, and Hyginus, Ovid’s friend, wrote a 
commentary 'on it. In this age astrology was as 
highly developed as in its second period of pros- 
perity, at the Renaissance. Medical astrology had 
also at this date secured a definite position. Hippoc- 
rates of Cos in his work “De Aere, Aqua et Locis’’, 
which shows the influence of the _Pythagoreans, 
discusses at length the value of astrology and its 
prognostications for the whole domain of medicine. 
In the Alexandrine school of medicine, astrological 
prognosis, diagnosis, and hygiene soon covered with 
their rank growths the inherited scientific teachings 
that had been tested by practice. In this way 
‘astrological’? cures grew in favour. These forms 
of the art of healing are not without interest both 
for the history of suggestion and for that of human 
error. The diseases of the more important bodily 
organs were diagnosed according to the influence 
of the sign of the zodiac at the time, and a medicine 
applied which either acted by suggestion, or was 
wholly inoperative. In the division of the zodiac ac- 
cording to its medical effect on the different, parts of 
the body the first sign taken was the Ram (Aries), 
which ruled the head, and the last of the series was 
the Fishes (Pisces), which controlled the health or 
ailments of the feet. As the appetite of the Greeks 
for the mysterious wisdom of astrology grew keener, 
the Egyptian and Chaldean astrologers continually 
drew out still more mystical, but, at the same time, 
more dubious treasures from their inexhaustible 
store-house. The newly founded city of Alexandria, 
where the later Hellenic culture flourished, was a 
centre for all astrologers and practitioners of the 
occult arts. From time to time books appeared here, 
professing to have had their origin in the early days 
of Egyptian civilization, which contained the secret 
knowledge pertaining to astrological and mystical 
subjects... These writings seemed to meet the aspi- 
rations of ordinary men for the ideal, but all they of- 
fered was a chaotic mass of theories concerning 
astrology and divination, and the less they were 
understood the more they were applauded. In the 
Renaissance these pseudo-scientific works of an- 
tiquity were eagerly studied. It suffices here to 
mention the books of Nechepso-Petosiris which 
were believed by the neo-Platonists to be most the 
ancient Egyptian authority on astrology but which, 
probably, were written in Alexandria about 150 B. c. 
About this same time, in all probability, Manetho, 
an Egyptian priest and traveller repeatedly men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, wrote on astrology. In order to 
meet the exigencies which arose, each degree of the 
heavens in late Egyptian astrology was assigned to 
some special human activity and some one disease. 
Besides this, the “heavenly spheres’, which play 
so important a part in the history of astronomy, were 
increased to 54, and even a higher number, and from 
astrological calculations made from the complicated 
movements of these spheres the fate both of men and 
nations was predicted. Thus arose in late classic 
times the: sphera barbarica (foreign sphere) which 
in the Middle Ages also had a controlling influence 
over astrology. 

It was to be expected that the sober-minded, prac- 
tical Romans would soon be dissatisfied with the 
mystical and enigmatieal doctrines of Alexandrian 
astrology. Cato uttered warnings against the mis- 
chievous activity of the Chaldeans who had entered 
Italy along with Greek culture. In the year 139 B. c. 
the Prztor Cneius Cornelius Hispallus drove all 
astrologers out of Italy; but they returned, for even 
the Roman people could not begin an important un- 
dertaking without the aid and advice of augurs and 
auspices. It is only necessary to recall the greatest 
man of ancient Rome, Julius Cesar, Cicero, who in 
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his younger days had busied himself with astrology, 
protested vigorously, but without success, against 
it in his work “De Divinatione”’. The Emperor 
Augustus, on the other hand, believed in astrology 
and protected it. The first Roman work on astrology 
was dedicated to him; it was the ‘“ Astronomica’”’ 
written about 45 B. c. by Marcus Manilius, who was 
probably a Chaldean by birth. In five books this 
poem gives an outline of the astrology of the zodiac 
and constellations. The fifth book is devoted to 
the sphera barbarica. It is a curious fact that the 
poem does not take up the astrology of the planets. 
In spite of repeated attempts to suppress it, as in the 
reigns of Claudius and Vespasian, astrology main- 
tained itself in the Roman Empire as one of the lead- 
ing forms of culture. The lower the Romans sank 
in religion and morals the more astrology bécame 
entwined with all action and belief. Under Tiberius 
and Nero the two astrologers named Thrasyllus, who 
were father and son, held high political positions. 
The most distinguished astronomer of antiquity, 
Claudius Ptolemzeus, was also a zealous astrologer. 
His “Opus Quadripartitum, seu de apotelesmatibus 
et judiciis astrorum, libri IV’’ is one of the chief 
treatises on astrology of earlier times and is a detailed 
account of astrological teachings. This work occu- 
pied in astrology as important a position as that 
which the same author’s MeydAn Zvvraéss (also called 
“‘Almagest’’), held in the science of astronomy before 
the appearance of the Copernican theory. It is a 
striking fact that Ptolemy sought, in the second book 
of the ‘Opus Quadripartitum’’, to bring the psychi- 
eal and bodily differences of the various nations into 
relation with the physical conditions of their native 
lands, and to make these conditions, in their turn, 
depend on the positions of the stars. The Roman 
astrologers wrote their manuals in imitation of 
Ptolemy, but with the addition of mystic phantasies 
and predictions. After the death of Marcus Aurelius, 
the Chaldeans were always important personages at 
the imperial court. As late as the time of Constan- 
tine the Great the imperial notary Julius Firmicus 
Maternus, who later became a Christian, wrote on 
“Mathematics, or the power and the influence of the 
stars’’ eight books which were the chief authority in 
astrology until the Renaissance. With the overthrow 
_ of the old Roman Empire and the victory of Chris- 
tianity, astrology lost its importance in the centres 
_of Christian civilization in the West. The last known 
astrologer of the old world was Johannes Laurentius 
- (sometimes called Lydus), of Philadelphia in Lydia, 
_ who lived a. p. 490-565. 
_ Astrotogy UNpER Curistianiry.—From the 
start the Christian Church strongly opposed the false 
‘teachings of astrology. The Fathers energetically 
demanded the expulsion of the Chaldeans who did 
so much harm to the State and the citizens by em- 
ploying a fantastic mysticism to play upon the in- 
eradicable impulses of the common people, keeping 
their heathen conceptions alive, and fostering a soul- 
perplexing cult which, with its fatalistic tendencies, 
created difficulties in the discernment of right and 
wrong and weakened the moral foundations of all 
human conduct. There was no room in the early 
Christian Church for followers of this pseudo-science. 
_ The noted mathematician Aquila Ponticus was ex- 
- pelled from the Christian communion, about the 
ear 120, on account of his astrological heresies, The 
arly Christians of Rome, therefore, regarded the 
ologers as their bitterest and, unfortunately, their 
powerful enemies; and the astrologers probably 
heir part in stirring up the cruel persecutions 
Christians. As Christianity spread, the as- 
s lost their influence and rep n, and 
< to the position of mere 
onstantine the Great 
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five hundred years had ruled the public life of Rome. 
In 321 Constantine issued an edict threatening all 
Chaldeans, Magi, and their followers with death. 
Astrology now disappeared for centuries from the 
Christian parts of Western Europe. Only the Arabic 
schools of learning, especially those in Spain after 
the Moors had conquered the Iberian peninsula, ac- 
cepted this dubious inheritance from the wisdom of 
classic times, and among the Arabs it became an in- 
centive to pure astronomical research. Arabian and 
Jewish scholars were the representatives of astrology 
in the Middle Ages, while both Church and State in 
Christian countries rejected and persecuted this false 
doctrine and its heathen tendencies. Unfortunately, 
at the same time the development of astronomy was 
checked, excepting so far as it was needed to estab- 
lish certain necessary astronomic principles and to 
calculate the date of Easter. Yet early Christian 
legend distinguished between astronomy and as- 
trology by ascribing the introduction of the former 
to the good angels and to Abraham, while the latter 
was ascribed to Cham. In particular, St. Augustine 
(“De eivitate Dei’’, VIII, xix, and in other places) 
fought against astrology and sought to prevent its 
amalgamation with pure natural science. Once more 
the East prepared a second period of prosperity for 
astrology. The Jews, very soon after they were 
driven into Western Europe, busied themselves with 
astrological questions, being stimulated thereto by 
the Talmud. Jewish scholars had, moreover, a knowl- 
edge of the most important works of classic times 
on astrology and they became the teachers of the 
Arabs. These latter, after the rapid spread of Mo- 
hammedanism in Western Asia and North Africa, 
and their defeat in Western Europe by Charles Mar- 
tel, began to develop a civilization of their own. The 
mystical books which appeared in Jewish literature 
after the time of the Talmud, that is, the books called 
the ‘“‘Sefer Zohar’ and the ‘Sefer Yezirah’’ (Book 
of Creation), are full of rules of divination dealing 
especially with astrological meanings and calculations. 
The high reputation of the Talmud and the Cabbala 
among the Jews in the Middle Ages explains their 
fondness for astrological speculations; but at a very 
early date, it should be noted, they distinguished 
between astronomy, “the science of reading the stars’’, 
and astrology, “the science of divination”’. 

Caliph Al-Mansur, the builder of Bagdad, was, like 
his son, the famous Harun-al-Rashid, a promoter 
of learning. He was the first caliph to call Jewish 
scholars around him in order to develop the study of 
the mathematical sciences, especially astronomy, in 
his empire. In the year 777 the learned Jew Jacob 
ben Tarik founded at Bagdad a school for the study 
of astronomy and astrology which soon had a high 
reputation; among those trained here was Alchindi 
(Alkendi), a noted astronomer. It was one of Al- 
chindi’s pupils, Abumassar (Abu Mashar), from Bata 
in Chorassan, born about the year 805, whom the 
Middle Ages regarded as the greatest of Arabian as- 
trologers. Astrology being regarded by the caliphs 
as the practical application of astronomy, all the 
more important Arabic and Jewish astronomers who 
were attached to that court, or who taught in the 
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movable foundation of all astronomical and astro- 
logical activity. At the same time the “Opus Quad- 
ripartitum’’ of the great Alexandrian was corrupted 
with Talmudic subtleties and overlaid with mystical 
and allegorical meanings, which were taken chiefly 
from the Jewish post-Talmudic belief concerning 
demons. This deterioration of astrology is not sur- 
prising if we bear in mind the strong tendency of all 
Semitic races to fatalism and their blind belief in 
an inevitable destiny, a belief which entails spiritual 
demoralization. The result was that every con- 
ceivable pursuit of mankind, every disease, and indeed 
every nation had a special ‘heavenly regent’’, a 
constellation of definitely assigned position from the 
course of which the most daring prophecies were 
deduced. 

Up to the time of the Crusades, Christian countries 
in general were spared any trouble from a degenerate 
astrology. Only natural astrology, the correctness 
of which the peasant thought he had recognized by 
experience, secured a firm. footing in spite of the 
prohibition of Church and State. But the gradually 
increasing influence of Arabic learning upon the civi- 
lization of the West, which reached its highest point 
at the time of the crusades, was unavoidably followed 
by the spread of the false theories of astrology. This 
was a natural result of the amalgamation of the 
teachings of pure astronomy with astrology at the 
Mohammedan seats of learning. The spread of as- 
trology was also furthered by the Jewish scholars 
living in Christian lands, for they considered astrology 
as a necessary part of their cabalistic and Talmudic 
studies. The celebrated didactic poem, “Imago 
Mundi’’, written by Gautier of Metz in 1245, has a 
whole chapter on astrology. Pierre d’Ailly, the noted 
French theologian and astronomer, wrote several 
treatises on the subject. The public importance of 
astrology grew as the internal disorders of the Church 
increased and the papal and imperial power declined. 
Towards the close of the Middle Ages nearly every 
petty prince, as well as every ruler of importance, 
had his court astrologer, upon whose ambiguous ut- 
terances the weal and woe of the whole country often 
depended. Such a person was Angelo Catto, the 
astrologer of Louis XI of France. The revival of 


classical learning brought with it a second period of 
prosperity for astrology. Among the civilized peoples 
of the Renaissance period, so profoundly stirred by 
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Leo X, and Paul III. When these rulers lived as- 
trology Was, so to say, the regulator of official life; 
it is a fact characteristic of the age, that at the papal 
and imperial courts ambassadors were not received 
in audience until the court astrologer had been con- 
sulted. Regiomontanus, the distinguished Bayarian 
mathematician, practised astrology, which from that 
time on assumed the character of a bread-winning 
profession, and as such was not beneath the dignity 
of so lofty an intellect as Kepler. Thus had astrology 
once more become the foster-mother of all astron- 
omers. In the judgment. of the men of the Renais- 
sance—and this was the age of a Nicholas Coperni- 
cus—the most profound astronomical researches and 
theories were only profitable in so far as they aided in 
the development of astrology. Among the zealous 
patrons of the art were the Medici. Catharine de’ 
Medici made astrology popular in France. She erected 
an astrological observatory for herself near Paris, and 
her court astrologer was the celebrated “magician’’ 
Michel de Notredame (Nostradamus) who in 1555 
published his principal work on astrology—a work 
still regarded as authoritative among the followers 
of his art. Another well-known man was Lucas 
Gauricus, the court astrologer of Popes Leo X and 
Clement VII, who published a large number-of as- 
trological treatises. In Germany Johann Stdéffler, 
professor of mathematics at Tiibingen, Matthias Lan- 
denberg, and, above all, Philip Melanchthon were 
zealous and distinguished defenders of astrology. 
In Pico della Mirandola (Adversus Astrologos nine 
XII) and Paolo Toscanelli astrology encountered its 
first successful antagonists; later in the Renaissance 
Johann Fischart and the Franciscan Nas were among 
its opponents. (Cf. Philognesius, Practica Practi- 
carum, Ingolstadt, 1571.) 

Gabotto’s charming essay, “L’astrologia nel quat- 
trocento’’, in “‘Rivista di filosofia scientifica’’, VIII, 
378, sq., gives much information concerning astrology 
in the fifteenth century. A. Graf’s “La fatalita nelle 
credenze del medio evo’’ (in ‘‘Nuovo Antologia’’, 
3d series, XXVIII, 201, sqq.) is also of value for 
astrology at the turning point of the Middle Ages. 
Some of the late Roman astrologers, among whom 
was probably Firmicus Maternus, thought to reform 
astrology by idealizing it and raising its moral tone. 
The same purpose animated Paolo Toscanelli, called 
Maistro Pagollo, a physician greatly respected for 
the piety of his life, who belonged to the learned and 
artistic circle which gathered around Brother Am- 
brosius Camaldulensis in the Monastery of The Angels. 
There were special professors of astrology, besides 


. those for astronomy, at the Universities of Pavia, 


Bologna, and even at the Sapienza during the pon- 
tificate of Leo X, while at times these astrologers 
outranked the astronomers. 
centres of astrology in the most brilliant perjod of 
the Renaissance were Bologna, Milan, and Mantua. 
The work of J. A. Campanus, published at Rome 
in 1495, and often commented on, namely, ‘“Oratio 
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tian religion; of Jupiter with Venus, Mohammedan- 
ism; and of Jupiter with Mercury, Christianity. At 
some future day the religion of Antichrist was to 
appear upon the conjunction of Jupiter with the 
moon. Extraordinary examples of the glorification of 
astrology in Italy during the Renaissance are the 
frescoes painted by Miretto in the Sala della Ragione 
at Pavia, and the frescoes in Borso’s summer palace at 
Florence. Petrarch, as well, notwithstanding his pub- 
lic antagonism to astrology, was not, until his prime, 
entirely free from its taint. In this connection his 
relations with the famous astrologer, Mayno de 
Mayneri, are significant. (Cf. Rajna, Giorn. stor., X, 
101, sq.) 

Even the victorious progress of the Copernican sys- 
tem could not at once destroy confidence in astrology. 
The greatest astronomers were still obliged to devote 


-their time to making astrological predictions at 


princely courts for the sake of gain; Tycho Brahe 
made such calculations for the Emperor Rudolph IJ, 
and Kepler himself, the most distinguished astronomer 
of the age, was the imperial court astrologer. Kepler 
was also obliged to cast horoscopes for Wallenstein, 
who later came completely under the influence of the 
alchemist and astrologer Giambattista Zenno of 
Genoa, the Seni of Schiller’s ‘‘Wallenstein’’, The 
influence of the Copernican theory, the war of en- 
lightened minds against pseudo-prophetic wisdom, 


and the increasing perception of the moral and . 


psychical damage wrought by astrological humbug 
at last brought about a decline in the fortunes of 
astrology, and that precisely in Wallenstein’s time. 
At the same period astrological tracts were still 
being written by the most celebrated of English as- 
trologers, William Lilly of Diseworth, Leicestershire, 
who received a pension of £100 from Cromwell’s coun- 
cil of state, and who, in spite of some awkward in- 
cidents, had no little political influence with Charles 
II. Among his works was a frequently republished 
“Christian Astrology’’. Shakespeare (in King Lear) 
and Milton were acquainted with and advocated 
astrological theories, and Robert Fludd was a repre- 
sentative of the art at the royal court. Francis Bacon, 
it is true, sought to win adherents for a purified and 
reformed astrology in order to destroy the existing 
form of the art. It was Jonathan Swift who in his 
clever satire, ‘‘ Prediction for the Year 1708 by Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq.’’, which deserves to be read even 
at the present day, gave the deathblow to the belief 


of English society in astrology. The last astrologer 


‘of importance on the Continent was Jean-Baptiste 


_ Marin, who issued “ Astrologia Gallica’’ (1661). The 


greatly misunderstood Swiss naturalist Theophrastus 
Paracelsus was an opponent of astrology, and not 
its advocate, as was formerly inferred from writings 
erroneously attributed to him. The rapid growth of 
experimental investigation in the natural sciences 
in those countries which had been almost ruined, 
socially and politically, by the Thirty Years War 
completely banished the astrological parasites from 


- society. Once more astrology fell to the level of a 


vulgar superstition, cutting a sorry figure among the 
classes that still had faith in the occult arts. The 
peasant held fast to his belief in natural astrology, 
nd to this belief the progress of the art of printing 
d the spread of popular education’ contributed 
‘gely. For not only were there disseminated among 
» rural poor ‘“‘farmer’s almanacs’’, which contained 
ormation substantiated by the peasant’s own ex- 


ence, but the printing-presses also supplied the 
t with a great mass of cheap and easily under- 


oks containing much fantastic astrological 
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cultured man—all these together have caused as- 
trology to emerge from its hiding place among paltry 
superstitions. The growth of occultistic ideas, which 
should, perhaps, not be entirely. rejected, is reintro- 
ducing astrology into society. This is especially 
true of judicial astrology, which, however, by its 
constant encouragement of fatalistic views unsettles 
the belief in a Divine Providence. At present ju- 
dicial astrology is not justified by any scientific facts. 
To put forward the theory of ether waves as an ar- 
gument for astrological assertions is not in accord 
with the methods of sober science. Judicial astrology, 
therefore, can claim a place only in the history of 
human error, while, however, as an historical fact, 
it reflects much light upon the shadowy labyrinth 
of the human soul. 

AstTrRoLocy AMONG THE ANCIENT JEws.—The Bible 
is free from any base admixture of astrological delu- 
sions. There is no reason for dragging the passage 
Josue x, 12, into historico-astrological discussions ; the 
facts there related—the standing still of the sun in the 
valley of Gabaon and of the moon in the valley of 
Ajalon—are of purely astronomical interest. Only a 
few indications in the Old Testament suggest that, 
notwithstanding the Divine prohibition (Ex., xxii, 
18; Deut., xviii, 10, etc.), the Jews, especially after 
they were exposed to the influence of Egyptian and 
Babylonian errors, may have practised astrology in 
secret, along with other superstitions. The Prophets 
warned the people against the pernicious ascendancy 
of soothsayers and diviners of dreams (Jer., xxix, 
8; Zach., x, 1-2), among whom astrologers were in- 
cluded. Thus inthe Book of Wisdom (xiii, 1-2) it is 
said: “All men are vain... who... have imag- 
ined either . . . the swift air, or the circle of the 
stars, or the great water, or the sun and moon, to 
be the gods that rule the world.’’ The Book of Job, 
a writing of importance in the history of astronomy 
and star nomenclature, is also free from astrological 
fatalism. But to this fatalism the Jews had a 
natural predisposition, and when Hellenism gained 
a footing in the Holy Land it was accompanied by 
the spread of astrology, largely among the learned, 
the ‘“‘philosophers’’, at whom even in an earlier age 
the passage in Wisdom had probably been aimed. 
Again, Isaias (xlvii, 13-14) derides the Babylonian 
astrologers (‘‘Let now the astrologers stand and save 
thee, they that gazed at the stars . . . . Behold they 
are as stubble, fire hath burnt them’’), and Jeremias 
exclaims (x, 2): ‘‘ Be not afraid of the signs of heaven, 
which the heathen fear’’. 

After the Exile, however, astrology spread so. 
rapidly, above all among the educated classes of 
Israel, that as early as the Hellenistic era a Jewish 
astrological literature existed, which showed a 
strong Persico-Chaldean influence. The prophets 
had .been keen opponents of astrology and of a re- 
lapse into fatalism. If, when they were prophesying 
of the great events to come, the contemplation of 
nature, and especially of the stars, filled them with 
sympathetic enthusiasm, by reason of their poetic 
inspiration and power of divination, this had nothing ~ 


to do with astrology. On the other hand it does not 


appear impossible that in Daniel’s time some exiled 
Jews practised astrology. Judging from Daniel, v, 
7, 11, it is possible that the prophet himself held a 
high rank among the astrologers of the Babylonian _ 
court. After the Exile an attempt was made to 
separate astrology from sorcery and forbidden 
magical arts, by denying a direct Biblical prohibition 
of astrology and by pretending to find encourage- — 
ment for such speculations in Genesis, i, 14. i 
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is a witness (vii, 18; xix, 13; xliv, 17-19, 25). Co- 
incident with the spread of astrology in old Israel 
and the decline of the nation was the diffusion of 
demonology. The Jewish prayers to the planets, in 
the form in which they are preserved with others in 
Codex Paris, 2419 (folio 277r), came into existence at 
the time when Hellenism first flourished in the East, 
namely, the third and second centuries B. c. In 
these prayers special angels and demons are as- 
signed to the different planets; the greatest and most 
powerful planet Saturn having only one angel, Kte- 
toel, and one demon, Beelzebub. These planetary 
demons regulated the destiny of men. 

The most notable witness for astrological super- 
stitions in the era of the decadence of Israel is the 
apocryphal “ Book of the Secrets of Henoch’’, which, 
notwithstanding its perplexing phantasies, is a rich 
treasure-house of information concerning cosmolog- 
ical and purely astronomical problems in the Hel- 
lenic East. The author of “Henoch”’ is said by a 
Samaritan writer to be the discoverer of astronomy, 
and the book contains valuable explanations in 
regard to astronomy and astrology at the time of 
the Machabean dynasty. The evidences for astro- 
logie demonology in ancient Israel, when the nation 
was affected by Hellenism and Babylonian decadence, 
are found in the latter part of the “Book of the 
Secrets of Henoch’’-—the “Book of the Course of 
the Lights of Heaven’’—as also previously in the 
fourth section which treats of Henoch’s wanderings 
“through the secret places of the world”. This 
latter is perhaps the archetype of Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy’’. According to the “Book of Henoch”’ 
the human race derived its knowledge of astrology 
and “lunar sorceries’’, together with all other forms 
of magic, from the seven or eight spirits from whom 
come the chief sins of mankind (Henoch, i, 8). It 
is, moreover, worthy of note that the “Book of 
Henoch’’ must be regarded as a witness to Jewish 
national prophecy. It does not betray the ascend- 
ancy of Hellenism in any such degree as do the 
verses of the “Sibylline Oracles’’, which were re- 
corded in the old Ionic dialect during the reign of 
Ptolemy Physcon (145-112 3. c.) by Jewish scholars 
in Egypt, and probably at a later date in the Holy 
Land itself. 

The astrological demonology of the Jews was 
continually fed from Egyptian and Babylonian 
sources, and formed in its turn the basis for the 
astrology of certain neo-Platonie sects. Together 
with the Parsee astrology, it was the foundation of 
the astrological demonology of the Gnosties and 
Priscillianists. The influence of Hellenistic Judaism 
is also plainly visible in the philosophic system of 
the Harranites, or Sabeans. It is only necessary 
to mention here the high honour paid by the Sabeans 
to the seven planetary gods who ate the fate 
of man. According to the belief of the Sabeans 
every planet is inhabited by a spirit as star-soul, 
and the deciphering of the figures of the conjunction 
and opposition of the planets made the prediction 
of future destiny possible. Other elements of late 
Judaic astrology were adopted by the earliest known 
Christian writer on astrology, the tine court- 
astrologer, Hephestion of Thebes. The didactic 
astrological m of Johannes Kamateros (about 
the middle of the twelfth century), which was dedi- 
cated to the Byzantine Emperor Manuel I, appears 
to have been drawn from Judzo-Gnostie sources. 
It is a striking fact that as ““demonized astrology”’ 
gained ground in ancient Israel—and this was a 
branch of astrology in great favour among the Jewish 
scholars of the age of the Ptolemies, and much 
practised by them—the worship of the stars ven- 
tured once more to show i openly. It was 
not until the ap ce of istianity that the 
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ate, teachings of late Judaic astrology were swept 
away. :; 

The lower the Jewish nation sank in the scale of 
religion and civilization the greater was the power 
gained by the erratic doctrines of astrology and the 
accompanying belief in demonology. The earthly 
labours of the Saviour purified this noxious atmos- 
phere. The New Testament is the opponent of 
astrology, which, by encouraging an apathetic 
fatalism, prevents the development of an elevating 
and strengthening trust in a Divine Providence. 
The “Star of the Wise Men” (Matt., ii, 2, 7, 9, sq.) 
cannot be identified by astronomy; perhaps, ac- 
cording to Ideler (Handbuch der mathemat. und 
techn. Chron.), the conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn is meant. But this hypothesis, 
which would be of decisive importance in settling 
the year of the birth of Christ, still lacks convincing 
proof. It finds a curious support in Abrabanel’s 
comment that, according to Jewish astrologers, a 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn was a sign of the 
Messias. It must, however, remain questionable 
whether and to what extent a prediction of Jewish 
astrologers, or Kere schamajim, is to be considered 
as realized in the “‘Star of the Wise Men”’ (Matt., ii, 
2, ete.). The first heralds of Christianity, the Twelve 
Apostles, at once began a bold war against the rank 
growths of superstition. They also battled with the 
propensity of the people for astrology and in its 
stead planted in the hearts of men a belief in the 
power and goodness of God. Supported by the 
teachings of the Scriptures, the Church Fathers be- 
came powerful opponents of astrology and attacked 
with determination the bewildering and demoralizing 
ascendancy of its devotees. The assertion is therefore 
justified that the Book of Books remained free from 
the taint of astrological delusion. The passion for 
astrology evinced by decadent Judaism, and pre- 
served in the Bible, is only one more proof of the 
propensity of Semitic nations for fatalistiec super- 
stitions and of the purifying and victorious power 
of the ethics of Christianity. 

Campbell Thompson’s monumental work, “‘The 


Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh 
and Babylon’’ (London, 1902), may be consulted 


for the valuable facts which throw light upon 
the dependence of the astrology of the ancient 
Jews on that of Babylon. “A ial branch of 
astrology which was zealously cultivated in Baby- 
lon was medieal astrology, or the astrological prog- 
nosis of disease."* Medical astrology is important 
in regard to the question of astrology in the Bible. 
It was greatly favoured by the spread of empirical 
treatment of disease among the astrologers. The 
Bible itself gives very little information concerning 
this form of the science, but subordinate Jewish 
sources, above all the Talmud, allow conclusions to 
be drawn as to its importance. Medical astrology, 
derived from Arabo-Judaie sources, flourished again 
at the time of the Renaissance. Its professional 
representatives were then called “Iatromathema- 
ticians”’, after the mathematical mode of arriving 
at conclusions in their “art of healing’’. [Cf. Karl 
Sudhoff, Jatromathematiker, vornehml. des XV. und 
XVI. Jahrhund., in Abhand. zur Gesch. der Medizin 
(Breslau, 1902), pt. II; Wilh. Ebstein, Die Medizin 
im Alten Testament (Stuttgart, 1901); Gideon 
Precher, Das Tranzendeniale, Magie im Talmud 
(Vienna, 1850); Trasen, Sitten_ der alten Hebraer 
(Breslau, 1853). : - 

The Babylonians, chiefly in relation to medical 
astrology, distinguished between a spherical method 
of calculation (from the point of view of the observer 
to the stars, i. e. subjectively), and a cosmical method 
(from the relative position of the stars, i. e. objec- 
tively). The former was used in the prognosis de- 
duced from the observation of the twelve houses 


objects on the sphere. 
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of the heavens; the latter in that drawn from the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. 


Grissx, Lehrb. einer Literargesch. (Leipzig, 1839), II, con- 
tains a list of the earlier literature of the subject; Low, As- 
trologie in der Bibel in Ben Chananja (1863); RerrzENsTEIN, 
Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904); Maass, Die Tagesgétter (Berlin, 
1902); CHwoLtson, Ssabier_und Ssabismus (1856); Kroxu in 
Neue Jahrb. fiir Phil. und Pad., VII, 559, saq.; ScHIAPARELLI, 
L’astronomia nell’ Antico Testamento (Milan, 1904); Bott, 
Sphera (Leipzig, 1905); RerirzensTemn, Zwei religionsgesch. 
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Astronomy (from Gr. dorpov, star; véuerv, to distrib- 
ute), a science of prehistoric antiquity, originat- 
ing in the elementary needs of mankind. It is 
divided into two main branches, distinguished as 
astrometry and astrophysics; the former concerned 
with determining the places of the heavenly bodies, 
the latter, with the investigation of their chemical 
and physical nature. But the division is of quite 
recent date. The possibilitiés of antique science 
stopped short at fixing the apparent positions of 
Nor was any attempt made 
to rationalize the observed facts until the Greeks 
laboriously built up a speculative system, which was 


finally displaced by the vast fabric of gravitational 


theory. Descriptive astronomy, meanwhile, took its 
rise from the invention of the telescope, and the 
facilities thus afforded for the close scrutiny of the 
denizens of the sky; while practical astronomy 
gained continually in refinement with the improve- 
ment of optical and mechanical arts. At the present 
time, astrophysics may be said to have absorbed 
descriptive astronomy, and astrometry necessarily 
includes practical research. But mathematical as- 
tronomy, grounded on the law of gravitation, keeps 


ae its place apart, though depending for the perfecting 


directions. 


its theories and the widening of its scope upon 
vances along the old, and explorations in new, 
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sionaries in the seventeenth century. Indian astron- 
omy contained few original elements. It assigned 
particular prominence to the lunar zodiac, called 
the nakshatras, or mansions of the moon, variously 
reckoned at twenty-seven or twenty-eight; and 
these, which were probably a loan from Chaldea, 
served mainly for superstitious purposes. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, considerable technical skill was 
attained, and a peculiar constellational system of 
obscure derivation, came into use. The Bibpe 
alone, among the nations of the fore-time, succeeded 
in laying the foundations of a progressive science. 
Through the medium of the Greeks, they transmitted 
to the West their entire scheme of uranography, our 
familiar constellations having been substantially 
designed on the plain of Shinar about 2800 B. c. 
Here, too, at a remote epoch, the “Saros” became 
known. This is a cycle of eighteen years and ten 
or eleven days, which affords the means of predict- 
ing the recurrence of eclipses. The changing sit- 
uations of the planets among the stars were, moreover, 
diligently recorded, and accurate acquaintance was 
secured with the movements of the sun and moon. 
The interpretation in 1889, by Fathers Epping and 
Strassmaier, of a collection of inscribed tablets 
preserved in the British Museum vividly illuminated 
the methods of official Babylonian astronomy in the 
second century B.c. They were perfectly effectual 
for the purpose chiefly in view, which was the prepa- 
ration of yearly ephemerides announcing expected 
celestial events, and tracing in advance the paths of 
the heavenly bodies. Further analysis in 1899 by 
Father Kugler, S.J., of the tabulated data employed 
in computing the moon’s place, disclosed the striking 
fact that the four lunar periods—the synodiec, side- 
real, anomalistic, and draconitic months—were 
substantially adopted by Hipparchus from his 
Chaldean predecessors. 

GREEK AsTRONoMy.—Astronomy, however, no 
sooner became a distinctively Greek science than it 
underwent a memorable transformation. Attempts 
began to be made to render the appearances of the 
sky intelligible. They were, indeed, greatly hampered 
by the assumption that movement in space must be 
conducted uniformly in circles, round an immobile 
earth; yet the problem was ostensibly solved by 
Apollonius of Perga (250-220 B. c.), and his solution, 
applied by Hipparchus to explain the movements of 
the sun and moon, was extended by Claudius Ptole- 
mzus (Ptolemy) to the planets. This was the cele- 
brated theory of eccentrics and epicycles, which, by 
the ingenuity of its elaboration, held its own among 
civilized men during fourteen centuries. Hippar- 
chus, the greatest of ancient astronomers, observed at 
Rhodes (146-126 B. c.), but is considered as belong- 
ing to the Alexandrian school. He invented trigo- - 
nometry, and constructed a catalogue of 1080 stars, 


‘incited, according to Pliny’s statement, by a tempo- 


rary stellar outburst in Scorpio (134 B.c.). Com- 
paring, as the work progressed, his own results with 
those obtained 150 years earlier by Timocharis and 
Aristyllus, he detected the slow retrogression among — 
the stars of the point of intersection of the celestial 
equator with the ecliptic, which constitutes the 
phenomenon of the precession of the equinoxes. 
The circuit is completed in 25,800 years; hence the 
tropical year, by which the seasons are regulated, is 
shorter than the sidereal year by just twenty-one 
minutes, the equinox shifting backward to meet the | 
sunby the annual amount of 50}’. Greek astronomy 
“Almagest”” (the n ae 
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five planets, besides sharing the common movement, 
described variously conditioned orbits round the 
same centre. The body of doctrine it inculcated 
made part of the universal stock of knowledge until 
the sixteenth century. The formidable task of 
demonstrating its falsity, and of replacing it with a 
system corresponding to the true relations of the 
world, was undertaken by an active and exemplary 
ecclesiastic, Nicholas Copernicus, Canon of Frauen- 
burg (1473-1543). The treatise in which it was 
accomplished, entitled “De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Cceelestium’’, saw the light only when its author lay 
dying; but a dedication to Pope Paul III bespoke 
the protection of the Holy See for the new and 
philosophically subversive views which it propounded. 
Denounced as impious by Luther and Melanchthon, 
they were, in fact, favourably received at Rome until 
theological discredit was brought upon them by the 
wild speculations of Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), 
and the imprudent utterances of Galileo Galilei 
(1564-1642). 

DescriprivE Astronomy.—Descriptive astronomy 
may be said to have originated with the invention of 
the telescope by Hans Lippershey in 1608, Its 
application to the scrutiny of the heavenly bodies, 
by Galileo and others, led at once to a crowd of 
striking discoveries. Jupiter’s satellites, the phases 
of Venus, the mountains of the moon, the spots on 
the sun, Saturn’s unique appendages, all descried 
with a little instrument resembling a uniocular 
opera-glass, formed, each in its way, a significant 
and surprising revelation; and the perception of the 
stellar composition of the Milky Way represented 
the first step in sidereal exploration. Johann Kepler 
(1571-1630) invented in 1611, and Father Scheiner 
of Ingolstadt (1575-1650) first employed, the modern 
refracting telescope; and the farther course of dis- 
covery corresponded closely to the development of 
its powers. Christian Huygens (1629-95) resolved, 
in 1656, the anse of Saturn into a ring, divided into 
two by Giovanni Domenico Cassini (1625-1712) in 
1675. Titan, the largest of Saturn’s moons, was 
detected by Huygens in 1655, and four additional 
members of the family by Cassini before 1684. The 
Andromeda nebula was brought to notice by Simon 
Marius in 1612, the Orion nebula by J. B. Cysatus, 
a Swiss Jesuit, in 1618; and some few variable and 
multiple stars were recognized. 

TueEoreticaL Astronomy.—The theoretical, how- 
ever, far outweighed the practical achievements of 
the seventeenth century. Kepler published the 
first two of his “Three Laws” in 1609, the third in 
1619. The import of these great generalizations is: 
(1) that the planets describe ellipses of which the 
sun occupies one focus; (2) that the straight line 
joining each planet with the sun (its radius vector) 
sweeps out equal areas in equal times; (3) that the 
squares of the planetary periods are severally pro- 
portional to the cubes of their mean distances from 
the sun. The geometrical plan of movement in 
the solar system was thus laid down with marvellous 
intuition. But it was reserved for Sir Isaac Newton 
(1643-1727) to expound its significance by showing 
that the same uniformly acting force regulates celestial 
revolutions, and compels heavy bodies to fall towards 
the earth’s surface. The law of gravity, published 
in 1687 in “Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathe- 
matica” is to the following effect: every particle 
of matter attracts every other with a force directly 
proportional to their masses, and inversely propor- 
tional to the squares of their distances apart. Its 
validity was tested by comparing the amount of the 
moon’s orbital deflection in a second with the rate 
at which an apple (say) drops in an orchard. Allow- 
ance being made for the distance of the moon, the 
two velocities proved to tally perfectly; and the 
identity of terrestrial gravity with the force control- 
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ling the revolutions of the heavenly bodies was defini- 
tively established. But this was only a beginning. 
The colossal work remained to be accomplished of 
calculating the consequences of the law, in the 
minute details of its working, and of comparing them 
with the heavens. It was carried forward, first by 
Newton himself, and in the ensuing century, by 
Euler, Clairaut, d’Alembert, Lagrange, and Laplace. 
Urbain Leverrier (1811-77) inherited from these 
men of genius a task never likely to be completed; 
and the intricacies of lunar theory have been shown, 
by the researches of John Couch Adams (1819-92), 
of Hansen and Delaunay, of Professors Hill and 
Newcomb, and many more, to be fraught with issues 
of unexpected and varied interest. 

DISCOVERIES IN THE SoutarR SysteM.—The ex- 
traordinary improvement of reflecting telescopes by 
Sir William Herschel (1738-1822) opened a fresh 
epoch of discovery.. His recognition of the planet 
Uranus (13 March, 1781) as a non-stellar object 
marked the first enlargement of the bounds assigned 
of old to the solar system; two Uranian moons, 
Oberon and Titania, were detected by him 11 Jan- 
uary, 1787, and the innermost Saturnian pair, Ence- 
ladus and Mimas, 28 August and 17 September of the 
same year. Saturn was, in 1906, known to possess 
ten satellites. Hyperion was descried by W. 
Bond at the observatory of Harvard College 16 Sep- 
tember, 1848, and Professor W. H. Pickering, of 
the same establishment, discovered by laborious 
photographic researches, Phoebe in 1898, and Themis 
in 1905. In point of fact, an indefinite number of 
satellites are agglomerated in the rings of Saturn. 
Their constitution by separately revolving, small 
bodies, theoretically demonstrated by J. Clerk 
Maxwell in 1857, was spectroscopically confirmed 
by the late Professor Keeler in 1895. The system 
includes a dusky inner member, detected by Bond, 
15 November, 1850. The discovery of the planet 
Neptune, 23 September, 1846, was a mathematical, 
not an observational feat. Leverrier and Adams 
independently divined the existence of a massive 
body, revolving outside Uranus, and exercising over 
its movements disturbances the analysis of which 
led to its capture. Its solitary moon was noted by 
William Lassell of Liverpool in October, 1846; and 
he added, in 1851, two inner satellites to the re- 
markable system of Uranus. With the great Wash- 
ington refractor, 26 inches in aperture, Professor 
Asaph Hall discerned, 16 and 17 August, 1877, 
Deimos and Phobos, the swiftly circling moonlets of 
Mars; the Lick 36-inch enabled Professor Barnard 
to perceive, 9 September, 1892, the evasive inner 
satellite of Jupiter; and two exterior attendants on 
the same planet were photographically detected by 
Professor Perrine in 1904-05. The distances of the 
planets are visibly regulated by a method. They 
increase by an ordered progression, announced by 
Titius of Wittenberg in 1772, and since designated 
as “ Bode’s Law”. But their succession was quickly 
seen to be interrupted by a huge gap between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter; and the conjecture was 
hazarded that here a new planet might be found to 
revolve. It was verified by the discovery of an army 
of asteroids. Ceres, their leader, was captured at 
Palermo, 1 January, 1801, by Giuseppe Piazzi, a 
Theatine monk (1746-1826); Pallas, in 1802 by 
Olbers (1758-1840), and Juno and Vesta in 1804 
and 1807, by Harding and Olbers respectively. The 
original quartette of minor planets began in 1845 
to be reinforced with companions, the known number 
of which now approximates to 600, and may be 
indefinitely increased. Their discovery has been 
immensely facilitated by Professor Max Wolf’s in- 
troduction, in 1891, of the photographic method of 
discriminating them from stars through the effects 
of their motion on sensitive plates. 
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The solar system, as at present known, consists of 
four interior planets, Mercury, Venus, the Harth, 
and Mars; four exterior, and relatively colossal 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, the 
diffuse crowd of pygmy globes called asteroids, or 
minor planets, and an outlying array of comets with 
their attendant meteor-systems. All the planets 
rotate on their axes, though in very different periods. 
That of Mercury was determined by Signor Schia- 
parelli of Milan in 1889 to be 88 days, the identical 
time of his revolution round the sun, and Venus 
was, in the following year, shown by him to be, in all 
likelihood, similarly conditioned, the common period 
of rotation and circulation being, in her case, 225 
days. ‘This implies that both planets keep the same 
hemisphere always turned towards the sun, as the 
moon does towards the earth; nor can we doubt 
that the friction of tidal waves was, on the three 
bodies, the agency by which the observed synchro- 
nism was brought about. All the planets travel 
round the sun from west to east, or counter clock- 
wise, and most of the satellites move in the same 
direction round their primaries. But there are 
exceptions. Phoebe, Saturn’s remotest moon, cir- 
culates oppositely to the other members of the 
system; the four moons of Uranus are retrograde, 
har plane of movement being inclined at more 
than a right angle to the ecliptic; and the satellite 
of Neptune travels quite definitely backward. These 
anomalies are of profound import to theories of 

planetary origin. The “canals” of Mars were 
recognized by Schiaparelli in August, 1877, and he 
caught sight of some of them duplicated two years 
later. Their photographic registration at the Lowell 
observatory in 1905 proves them to be no optical 
illusion, but their nature remains enigmatical. 

Comets aND Mrrrors.—The predicted return of 
Halley’s comet in 1759 afforded the first proof that 
bodies of the kind are permanently attached to the 
sun. They accompany its march through space, 
traversing, in either direction indifferently, highly 
eccentric orbits inclined at all possible angles to the 
ecliptic. They are accordingly subject to violent, 
even subversive disturbances from the great planets. 
Jupiter, in particular, sways the movements of a 
group of over thirty “captured” comets, which have 
had their periods curtailed, and their primitive 
velocities reduced by his influence. Schiaparelli 
announced in 1866 that the August shooting-stars, 
or Perseids, pursue the same orbit with a bright 
comet visible in 1862; and equally striking accord- 


ances of movement between three other comets and 
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the Leonid, Lyraid, and Andromede meteor-swarms 
were soon afterwards established by Leverrier and 
Weiss. The. obvious inference is that meteors are 
the disintegration-products of their cometary fellow- 
travellers. A theory of comets’ tails, based upon 
the varying efficacy of electrical repulsion upon 
chemically different kinds of matter, was announced 


by Theodor Brédikhine of Moscow in 1882, and gave — 


a satisfactory account of the appearances it was 
invented to explain. Latterly, however, the author- 
‘ity of Arrhenius of Stockholm has lent vogue to a 
- “Jight-pressure” hypothesis, according to which, 
- cometary appendages are formed of particles driven 

m the sun by the mechanical stress of his radia- 


phically disclosed as taking place in the tails 
mets, remain unassociated with any known 
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beforehand. Mutually circling stars exist in such 
profusion as probably to amount to one in three or 
four of those unaccompanied. They are of limit- 
less variety, some of the systems formed by them 
being exceedingly close and rapid, while others 
describe, in millennial periods , vastly extended orbits. 
Many, too, comprise three or more members; and 
the multiple stars thus constituted merge, by pro- 
gressive increments of complexity, into actual clus- 
ters, globular and irregular. The latter class is 
exemplified by the Pleiades and the Hyades, by the 
Beehive cluster in Cancer, just visible to the naked 
eye, and by the double cluster in Perseus, which 
makes a splendid show with an opera-glass. Globu- 
lar clusters are compressed “balls” of minute stars, 
of which more than one hundred have been cata- 
logued. The scale on which these marvellous sys- 
tems are constructed remains conjectural, since 
their distances from the earth are entirely unknown. 
Variable stars are met with in the utmost diversity. 
Some are temporary apparitions, which spring up 
from invisibility often to an astonishing pitch of 
splendour, then sink back more slowly to quasi- 
extinction. Nova Persei, which blazed 22 February, 
1901, and was photographically studied by Father 
Sidgreaves at Stonyhurst, is the most noteworthy 
recent instance of the phenomenon. Stars, the 
vicissitudes of which are comprised in cycles of 
seven to twenty months, or more, are called “long- 
period variables’. About 400 had been recorded 
down to 1906. They not uncommonly attain, at 
maximum, to 1,000 times their minimum brightness. 
Mira, the ‘‘wonderful”’ star in the Whale, discovered 
by David Fabricius in 1596, is the exemplar of the 
class. The fluctuations of “short-period variables” 
take place in a few days or hours, and with far more 
punctuality. A certain proportion of them are 
“eclipsing stars’? (about 35 have so far been recog- 
nized as such), which owe their regularly recurring 
failures of light to the interposition of large satellites. 
Algol in Perseus, the variations of which were per- 
ceived by Montanari in 1669, is the best-known 
specimen. Hundreds of rapid variables have been 
recently detected among the components of globular 
clusters; but their course of change is of a totally 
different nature from that of eclipsing stars. Ed- 
mund Halley (1656-1742), the second Astronomer 
Royal, announced in 1718 that the stars, far from 
being fixed, move onward, each on its own account, 
across the sky. He arrived at this conclusion by 
comparing modern with antique observations; and 
stellar “proper motions” now constitute a wide 
and expansive field of research. A_ preliminary 
attempt to regularize them was made by Herschel’s 
determination, in 1783, of the sun’s line of travel. 
His success depended upon the fact that the apparent 
displacements of the stars include a common element, 
transferred by perspective from the solar advance. 
Their individual, or “ 
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by the earth’s semi-diameter. Efforts were made 
with indifferent success fo fix its value by the aid of 
the transits of Venus in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The asteroids have proved more 
efficient auxiliaries; and through the mediation of 
Iris, Sappho, and Victoria, in 1888-89, Sir David 
Gill assigned to the great unit of space a length of 
92,800,000 miles, which the photographic measures 
of Eros, in 1900-01, bid fair to ratify. The stars, 
however, are so vastly remote that the only chance 
of detecting their perspective displacements is by 
observing them at intervals of six months, from 
opposite extremities of a base-line nearly 186,000 
miles in extent. Thus, the annual parallax of a 
star means the angle under which the semi-diameter 
of the earth’s orbit would be seen if viewed from its 
situation. This angle is in all cases, extremely 
minute, and in most cases, altogether evanescent; 
so that, from only about eighty stars (as at present 
known), the terrestrial orbit would appear to have 
sensible dimensions. Our nearest stellar neighbour 
is the splendid southern binary, a Centauri; yet its 
distance is such that light needs four and one-third 
years to perform the journey thence. Thomas 
Henderson (1798-1844) announced his detection of 
its parallax in 1839, just after Bessel of Konigsberg 
(1784-1846) had obtained a similar, but smaller 
result for an insignificant double star designated 
61 Cygni. 

CELESTIAL PHoToGRAPHY.—The second half of 
the nineteenth century was signalized by a revolu- 
tionary change in the methods and purposes of 
astronomy. Experiments in lunar photography, 
begun in 1840 by J. W. Draper of New York, were 
continued in the fifties by W. C. Bond, Warren de la 
Rue, and Lewis M. Rutherfurd. The first daguerre- 
otype of the sun was secured at Paris in 1845, and 
traces of the solar corona appeared on a sensitized 
plate exposed at Konigsberg during the total eclipse 
of 28 July, 1851. But the epoch of effective solar 
photography opened with the Spanish eclipse of 
18 July, 1860, when the pictures successively ob- 
tained by Father Angelo Secchi, S.J., and Warren 
de la Rue demonstrated the solar status of the crim- 
son protuberances by rendering manifest the advance 
of the moon in front of them. At subsequent eclipses, 
the leading task of the camera has been the portrayal 
of the corona; and its importance was enhanced 
when A. C. Ranyard pointed out, in 1879, the corre- 
spondence of changes in its form with the alternations 
of solar disturbance. The eleven-year periodicity 
of sunspots was published in 1851 by Schwabe of 
Dessau; and among the numerous associated phe- 
nomena of change, none are better ascertained than 
those affecting the shape of the silvery aureola seen 
to encompass the sun when the moon cuts off the 
glare of direct sunlight. At spot maxima the aureola 
spreads its beamy radiance round the dise. But at 
times of minimum, it consists mainly of two great 
wings, extended in the sun’s equatorial plane. A 
multitude of photographs, taken during the eclipses 
of 1898, 1900, 1901, and 1905, attest with certainty 
the punctual recurrence of these unexplained vicissi- 
tudes. The fundamental condition for the progress 
of sidereal photography is the use of long exposures; 
since most of the objects to be delineated emit light 
so feebly that its chemical effects must accumulate 
before they become sensible. But long exposures 
were impracticable until Sir William Huggins, in 
1876, adopted the dry-plate process; and this date, 
accordingly, marks the beginning of the wide- 
spreading serviceableness of the camera to astronomy. 
In nebular investigations above all, it far outranges 
the telescope. Halley described in 1716 six nebu- 
lz, which he held to be composed of a lucid medium 
collected from space. The Abbé Lacaille (1713-62) 
brought back with him from the Cape, in 1754, a list 
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of forty-two such objects; and Charles Messier 
(1730-1817) enumerated, in 1781, 103 nebule and 
clusters. But this harvest was scanty indeed com- 
pared with the lavish yield of Herschel’s explorations. 
Between 1786 and 1802 he communicated to the 
Royal Society catalogues of 2,500 nebule; he dis- 
tinguished their special forms, classified them in 
order of brightness, and elaborated a theory of 
stellar development from nebule, illustrated by 
selected instances of progressive condensation. The 
next considerable step towards a closer acquaintance 
with nebule was made by Lord Rosse in 1845, when 
the prodigious light-grasp of his six-foot reflector 
afforded him the discovery of the great “ Whirlpool”’ 
structure in Canes Venatici. It proved to be typical 
of the entire class of spiral nebule, the large prev- 
alence of which has been one of the revelations of 
photography. The superiority in nebula-portraiture 
of the chemical to the eye-and-hand method was 
strikingly manifested in a photograph of the Orion 
nebula taken by Dr. A. A. Common, 30 January, 
1883. Its efficacy for discovery became evident 
through the disclosure, on plates exposed by Paul 
and Prosper Henry, and by Isaac Roberts in 1885-86, 
of complex nebulous formations in the Pleiades, 
almost wholly invisible optically. Professor Keeler 
(1857-1900) estimated at 120,000 the number of 
nebule which the Crossley reflector of the Lick 
observatory would be capable of recording in both 
hemispheres with an hour’s exposure, while tele- 
scopically constructed catalogues include less than 
10,000. But it is through the combination of pho- 
tography with spectroscopy, constituting the spectro- 
graphic mode of research, that astrophysics has 
achieved its most signal triumphs. 
Astropuysics.—The fundamental principle of 
spectrum analysis, enunciated by Gustay Kirchhoff 
(1824-87) in 1859, depends upon the equivalence of 
emission and absorption. This means that, if white 
light be transmitted through glowing vapours, they 
arrest just those minute sections of it with which 
they themselves shine. And if the source of the 
white light be hotter than the arresting vapour, 
there results a prismatic spectrum, interrupted by 
dark lines, distinctive of the chemical nature of the 
substance originating them. Now this is exactly 
the case of the sun and stars. The white radiance 
emanating from their photospheres is found, when 
dispersed into a spectrum, to be crossed by numerous 
dusky rays indicating absorption by gaseous strata, 
to the composition of which Kirchhoff’s principle 
supplies the clue. Kirchhoff himself identified in 
1861, as prominent solar constituents, sodium, iron 
magnesium, calcium, and chromium; hydrogen was 
recognized by A. J. Angstrém (1814-74); helium 
by Sir Norman Lockyer in 1868; and about forty 
elementary substances are now known with approxi- 
mate certainty to be common to the earth and sun. 
The chemistry of the stars is strictly analogous to 
that of the sun, although their spectra exhibit diver- 
sities symptomatic of a considerable variety in 
hysical state. Father Angelo Secchi, 8.J. (1818-78), 
ased on these diversities in 1863-67 a classification 
of the stars into four orders, still regarded as funda- 
mental, and supplied by Dr. Vogel in 1874 with an 
evolutionary interpretation, according to which, 
differences of spectral type are associated with 
various stages of progress from a tenuous and in- 
choate towards a compact condition. Since 1879, 
when Sir William Huggins secured impressions of 
an extended range of ultra-violet white star light, 
stellar spectra have been mostly studied photo- 
graphically, the results being, not only precise and 
permanent, but also more complete than those obtain- 
able by visual means. The same eminent investi- 
gator discovered, in 1864, the bright-line spectra of 
certain classes of nebule, by which they were known 
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to be of gaseous composition, and, recognized, as of 
carbonaceous origin, the typical coloured bands of 
the cometary spectrum, noted four years previously, 
though without specific identification, by G 
Donati (1827-73) at Florence. 

Doppler’s principle, by which light alters in re- 
frangibility through the end-on motion of its source, 
was first made effective for astronomical research 
by Huggins in 1868. The criterion of velocity, 
whether of recession or approach, is afforded by the 
shifting of spectral lines from their standard places; 
and the method was raised to a high grade of accu- 
racy through Dr. Vogel’s adaptation, in 1888, of 
photography to its requirements. It has since 
proved extraordinarily fruitful. Its employment 
enabled Dr. Vogel to demonstrate the reality of 
Algol’s eclipses, by showing that the star revolved 
round an obscure companion in the identical period 
of light-change; and the first discoveries of non- 
eclipsing spectroscopic binaries were made at Har- 
vard College in 1889. These interesting systems 
cannot be sharply distinguished from telescopic 
double stars, which are, indeed, believed to have 
developed from them under the influence of tidal 
friction; their periods vary from a few hours to 
-several months; and their components are often of 
such unequal luminosity that only one leaves any 
legible impression on the sensitive plate. Their 
known number amounted, in 1905, to 140; and it 
may be indefinitely augmented. It probably in- 
cludes all short-period variables, even those that 
escape eclipses; though the connection between 
their duplicity and luminous variations remains 
unexplained. The photography in daylight of solar 
prominences was attempted by Professor Young 
of Princeton in 1870, and the subject was prosecuted 
by Dr. Braun, S.J.,in 1872. No genuine success 
was, however, achieved until 1891, when Professor 
Hale of Chicago and M. Deslandres at Paris inde- 
pendently built up pictures of those objects out of 
the calcium-ray in their dispersed light, sifted through 
a double slit onto moving photographic _ plates. 
Professor Hale’s invention of the “spectrohelio- 
graph” enables him, moreover, to delineate the sun’s 
disc in any selected quality of its light, with the 
result of disclosing vast masses of calcium and 
hydrogen flocculi, piled up at various heights above 
the solar surface. 

_ SrperEaL Consrructrion.—The investigation of 
the structure of the sidereal heavens was the leading 
_ object of William Herschel’s career. The magnitude 
of the task, however, which he attempted single- 
handed grows more apparent with every fresh at- 
tempt to grapple with it; and it now engages the 
combined efforts of many astronomers, using methods 
refined and comprehensive to a degree unimagined 
by Herschel. An immense stock of materials for 
the purpose will be provided by the international 
photographie survey, at present advancing towards 
completion at eighteen observatories in both hemi- 
spheres. About thirty million stars will, it is esti- 
mated, appear on the chart-plates; and those pre- 
cisely catalogued are unlikely to fall short of four 
lions. The labour of discussing these multi- 
tudinous data must be severe, but will be animated 
r the hope of laying bare some hidden springs of 
e sidereal mechanism. The prospect is indeed 
mote that the whole of its intricacies will ever be 
trated by science. We only perceive that the 
form a collection of prodigious, but limited, 
showing strongly concentrative tendencies 
s the plane of the Milky Way. Nor can the 
osed to form a separate scheme. Th 
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sufficient evidence of its being in a state of dynamical 
equilibrium. We cannot be sure that it has yet 
reached the definitive term appointed for it by its 
Creator. Suggestive hints, on the contrary, of 
instability and evanescence help us to realize that 
the heavens are, in very truth, the changing vesture 
of Him whose “years cannot fail.”’ 
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ASTRONOMY IN THE BrsLtE.—No systematic ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies were made by the 
Jews. Astral worship was rife in Palestine, and they 
could hardly have attended closely to its objects 
without yielding to its seductions. Astronomy was, 
under these circumstances, inseparable from as- 
trolatry, and the anathemas of the prophets were 
not carelessly uttered. As the most glorious works 
of the Almighty, the celestial luminaries were indeed 
celebrated in the Scriptures in passages thrilling with 
rapture; but the appeal to them for practical pur- 
poses was reduced to a minimum. Even the regula- 
tion of times and seasons was largely empirical. The 
Jews used a lunar year. It began, for religious pur- 
poses, with the new moon next after the spring 
equinox, and consisted normally of twelve months, 
or 354 days. The Jewish calendar, however, de- 
pended upon the course of the sun, since the festivals 
it appointed were in part agricultural celebrations. 
Some process of adjustment had then to be resorted 
to, and the obvious one was chosen of adding a 
thirteenth, or intercalary, month whenever the dis- 
crepancy between the ripening of the crops and the 
fixed dates of the commemorative feasts became 
glaringly apparent. Before the time of Solomon, the 
Jews appear to have begun their year in the autumn; 
and the custom, revived for civil purposes about the 
fifth century B. c., was adopted in the systematized 
religious calendar of the fourth century of our era. 

Both the ritual and the civil day commenced in 
the evening, about half an hour after sunset. Its 
subdivisions were left indeterminate. The Old Testa- 
ment makes no mention of what we call hours; and 
it refers to the measurement of time, if at all, only in 
the narrative of the miracle wrought by Isaias in 
connection with the sundial of Achaz (IV Kings, xx, 
9-11). In the New Testament, the Roman practice 
of counting four night-watches has superseded the 
antique triple division, and the day, as among the 
Greeks, consists of twelve equal parts. These are 
the “temporary hours’’ which still survive in the 
liturgy of the Church. Since they spanned the in- 
terval from sunrise to sunset, their length varied 
with the season of the year, from 49 to 71 minutes. 


been partially used in the time of the Apostles _ 
(ets xxiii, 23). ees Bes es 
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to a primitive people. Thus, the earth figures as an 
indefinitely extended circular disk, lying between the 
realm of light above and the abyss of darkness be- 
neath. The word firmamentum, by which the 
Hebrew rakia (y*p) is translated in the Vulgate, 
expressed the notion of a solid, transparent vault, 
dividing the “upper waters’’ from the seas, springs, 
and rivers far below. Through the agency of the 
flood-gates, however, the waters sustained by the 
firmament were, in due measure, distributed over the 
earth. The first visibility after sunset of the crescent 
moon determined the beginning of each month; and 
this was the only appeal to the skies made for the 
purposes of the Jewish ritual. Eclipses of the sun 
and moon are perhaps vaguely referred to among the 
signs of doom enumerated by the Prophets Joel and 
Amos, who may easily have enhanced their imagery 
from personal experience, since modern calculations 
show solar totalities to have been visible in Palestine 
in the years 831, 824, and 763 B. c., and the moon 
reddened by immersion in the earth’s shadow is not 
an uncommon sight in any part of the world. But 
the passages in question cannot be literally asso- 
ciated with mere passing phenomena. ‘The prophets 
aimed at something higher than intimidation, An 
express warning against ignoble panic was indeed 
uttered by Jeremias in the words: “‘Be not afraid of 
the signs of heaven, which the heathens fear’’ (x, 2). 
The stellar vault, conceived to be situated above 
the firmament, is compared by Isaias to a tent 
stretched out by the Most High. The “host of 
heaven’’, a frequently recurring Scriptural expres- 
sion, has both a general and a specific meaning. It 
designates, in some passages, the entire array of 
stars; in others it particularly applies to the sun, 
moon, planets, and certain selected stars, the wor- 
ship of which was introduced from Babylonia under 
the later kings of Israel. Venus and Saturn are the 
only planets expressly mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament. Isaias (xiv, 12) apostrophizes the Babylon- 
ian Empire under the unmistakable type of He- 
lal (Lucifer in the Vulgate), ‘‘son of the morning’’; 
and Saturn is no less certainly represented by the 
star Kaiwan, adored by the reprobate Israelites in 
the desert (Amos, v, 26). The same word (inter- 
preted to mean ‘“‘steadfast’’) frequently designates, 
in the Babylonian inscriptions, the slowest-moving 
planet; while Sakkuth, the divinity associated with 
the star by the prophet, is an alternative appellation 
for Ninib, who, as a Babylonian planet-god, was 
merged with Saturn. The ancient Syrians and 
Arabs, too, called Saturn Kaiwan, the corresponding 
term in the Zoroastrian Bundahish being Kevan. 
The other planets are individualized in the Bible 
only by implication. The worship of gods con- 
nected with them is denounced, but without any 
manifest intention of referring to the heavenly 
bodies. Thus, Gad and Meni (Isaias, lxv, 11) are, 
no doubt, the “greater and the lesser Fortune’’ 
typified throughout the East by Jupiter and Venus; 
Neba, the tutelary deity of Borsippa (Isaias, xlvi, 1), 
shone in the sky as Mercury, and Nergal, transplanted 
from Assyria to Kutha (IV Kings, xvii, 30), as 
ars. 

The uranography of the Jews is fraught with 
perplexity. Some half-dozen star-groups are named 
in the Scriptures, but authorities differ widely as to 
their identity. In a striking passage the Prophet 
Amos (vy, 8) glorifies the Creator as ‘‘Him that made 
Kimah and Kesil’”’, rendered in the Vulgate as 
Arcturus and Orion. Now Kimah certainly does 
not mean Arcturus. The word, which occurs twice 
in the Book of Job (ix, 9; xxxviii, 31), is treated in 
the Septuagint version as equivalent to Pleiades. 
This, also, is the meaning given to it in the Talmud 
and throughout Syrian literature; it is supported by 
etymological evidences, the Hebrew term being ob- 
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viously related to the Arabic root kwm (accumulate), 
and to the Assyrian kamu (to bind); while the 
“chains of Kimah’’, referred to in the sacred text, 
not inaptly figure the coercive power imparting unity 
to a multiple object. The associated constellation 
Kesil is doubtless no other than our Orion. Yet, in 
the first of the passages in Job where it figures, the 
Septuagint gives Herper; in the second, the Vulgate 
quite irrelevantly inserts Arcturus; Karstens Niebuhr 
(1733-1815) understood Kesil to mean _ Sirius; 
Thomas Hyde (1636-1703) held that it indicated 
Canopus. Now kesil signifies in Hebrew ‘“‘foolish’’, 
or “impious’’, adjectives expressive of the stupid 
criminality which belongs to the legendary char- 
acter of giants; and the stars of Orion irresistibly 
suggest a huge figure striding across the sky. The 
Arabs accordingly named the constellation Al-gebbar, 
“the giant’’, the Syriac equivalent being Gabbara, 
“a strong man”; and Kesil is actually translated 
Gabbara in the old Syriac version of the Bible known 
as the Peshitta. We may then safely admit that 
Kimah and Kesil did actually designate the Pleiades 
and Orion. But further interpretations are con- 
siderably more obscure. In the Book of Job—the 
most distinctively astronomical part of the Bible— 
mention is made, with other stars, of Ash and Ayish, 
almost certainly divergent forms of the same word. 
Its signification remains an enigma. The Vulgate 
and Septuagint inconsistently render it “Arcturus” 
and “Hesperus”. Abenezra (1092-1167), however, 
the learned Rabbi of Toledo, gave such strong rea- 
sons for holding Ash, or Ayish, to mean the Great 
Bear, that the opinion, though probably erroneous, 
is still prevalent. It was chiefly grounded on the 
phonetic resemblance between ash and the Arabic 
na ’ash, “a bier”, applied to the four stars of the 
Wain, the three in front figuring as mourners, under 
the title of Bendt na ’ash, “daughters of the bier’’. 
But Job, too, speaks of the “children of Ayish”’, and 
the inference seems irresistible that the same star- 
group was similarly referred to in both cases. Yet 
there is large room for doubt. Modern philologists 
do not admit the alleged connection of Ayish with 
na ’ash, nor is any funereal association apparent in 
the Book of Job. On the other hand, Professor 
Schiaparelli draws attention to the fact that ash 
denotes “moth” in the Old Testament, and that the 
folded wings of the insect are closely imitated in 
their triangular shape by the doubly aligned stars 
of the Hyades. Now Ayish in the Peshitta is trans- 
lated Iyutha, a constellation mentioned by St. Ephrem 
and other Syriac writers, and Schiaparelli’s learned 
consideration of the various indications afforded by 
Arabic and Syriac literature makes it reasonably 
certain that Iyutha authentically signifies Aldebaran, 
the great red star in the head of the Bull, with its 
children, the rainy Hyades. It is true that Hyde, 
Ewald, and other scholars have adopted Capella and 
the Ids as representative of Jyutha, and therefore 
of “Ayish and her children”; but the view involves 
many incongruities. The glories of the sky adverted 
to in the Book of Job include a sidereal landscape 
vaguely described as “the chambers [i. e. penetralia] 
of the south”. The phrase, according to Schiaparelli, 
refers to some assemblage of brilliant stars, rising 
20 degrees at most above the southern horizon in 
Palestine about the year 750 B. c. (assumed as the 
date of the Patriarch Job), and, taking account of the 
changes due to precession, he points out that the 
stellar pageant formed by the Ship, the Cross, and 
the Centaur meets the required conditions. Sirius, 
although at the date in question it culminated at an 
altitude of 41 degrees, may possibly have been 
thought of as belonging to the “chambers of the 
south”; otherwise,, this splendid object would appear 
to be ignored in the Bible. Job opposes to the 
“chambers of the south’, as the source of ‘cold, an 
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asterism named Mezarim (xxxvii, 9). Both the 
Vulgate and the Septuagint render this word by 
Arcturus, evidently in mistake (the blunder is not 
uncommon) for Arctos. The Great Bear circled in 
those days much more closely round the pole than 
it now does; its typical northern character survives 
in the Latin word septentrio (from septem triones, the 
seven stars of the Wain); and Schiaparelli concludes, 
from the dual form of mezarim, that the Jews, like the 
Pheenicians, were acquainted with the Little, as well 
as with the Great, Bear. He identifies the word as 
the plural, or dual, of mizreh, “a winnowing-fan”’, 
an instrument figured by the seven stars of the Wain, 
quite as accurately as the Ladle of the Chinese or the 
Dipper of popular American parlance. 

Perhaps the most baffling riddle in Biblical star- 
nomenclature is that presented by the word Mazza- 
roth, or Mazzaloth (Job, xxxviii, 31, 32; IV Kings, 
xxiii, 5), usually, though not unanimously, admitted 
to be phonetic variants. As to their signification, 
opinions are hopelessly divergent. The authors of 
the Septuagint transcribed, without translating, the 
ambiguous expression; the Vulgate gives for its 
equivalent Lucifer in Job, the Signs of the Zodiac in 
the Book of Kings. St. John Chrysostom adopted 
the latter meaning, noting, however, that many of 
his contemporaries interpreted Mazzaroth as Sirius. 
But this idea soon lost vogue, while the zodiacal ex- 
planation gained wide currency. It is, indeed, at 
first sight, extremely plausible. Long before the 
Exodus the Twelve Signs were established in Eu- 
phratean regions much as we know them now. 
Although never worshipped in a primary sense, they 
may well have been held sacred as the abodes of 
deities. The Assyrian manzaltu (sometimes written 
manzazu), “station”, occurs in the Babylonian 
Creation tablets with the import “mansions of the 
gods”; and the word appears to be etymologically 
akin to Mazzaloth, which in rabbinical Hebrew 
signifies primarily the Signs of the Zodiac, second- 
arily the planets. The lunar Zodiac, too, suggests 
itself in this connection. The twenty-eight “man- 
sions of the moon” (menazil al-kamar) were the lead- 
ing feature of Arabic sky-lore, and they subserved 
astrological purposes among many Oriental peoples. 
They might, accordingly, have belonged to the 
apparatus of superstition used by the soothsayers 
who were extirpated in Judah, together with the 

worship of the Mazzaroth, by King Josias, about 
621 8B. c. Yet no such explanation can be made to 
_ fit in with the form of expression met with in the 
Book of Job (xxxviii, 32). Speaking in the person 
of the Almighty, the Patriarch asks, “Canst thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth in its time?’—clearly in 
allusion to a periodical phenomenon, such as the 
brilliant visibilit of Lucifer, or Hesperus. Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli then recurs to the Vulgate ren- 
dering of this passage. He recognizes in Mazzaroth 
the planet Venus in her double aspect of morning 
and evening star, pointing out that the luminary 
designated in the Book of Kings, with the sun and 
moon, and the “host of heaven’, must evidently be 
next in brightness to the chief light-givers. Further, 
_ the sun, moon, and Venus constitute the great as- 

tronomical triad of Babylonia, the sculptured repre- 
 sentations of which frequently include the “host of 
heaven” typified by a crowd of fantastic animal- 
ivinities. And since the astral worship anathema- 
d pau prophets of Israel was unquestionably 
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stellation Draco is of hoary antiquity, and would 
quite probably have been familiar to Job. On the 
other hand, Rahab (Job, ix, 13; xxvi, 12), translated 
“whale” in the Septuagint, is probably of legendary 
or symbolical import. 

The subjoined list gives (largely on Schiaparelli’s 
authority) the best-warranted interpretations of 
biblical star-names: Kimah, the Pleiades; Kesil, 
Orion; Ash, or Ayish, the Hyades; Mezarim, the 
Bears (Great and Little); Mazzaroth, Venus (Lucifer 
and Hesperus); Hadre theman—“the chambers of 
the south””—Canopus, the Southern Cross, and a Cen- 
tauri; Nachash, Draco. 

The New Testament is virtually devoid of as- 
tronomical allusions. The “Star of the Magi” can 
searcely be regarded as an objective phenomenon; 
it was, at least, inconspicuous to ordinary notice. 
Kepler, however, advanced, in 1606, the hypothesis 
that a remarkable conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, 
which occurred in May of the year 7 B. c., was the 
celestial sign followed by the Wise Men. Revived 
in 1821 by Dr. Minter, the Lutheran Bishop of 
Zealand, this opinion was strongly advocated in 1826 
by C. L. Ideler (Handbuch der Chronologie, II, 399). 
But the late Dr. Pritchard’s investigation (Smith’s 
Dict.-of the Bible, Memoirs Roy. Astr. Society, XXV, 
119) demonstrated its inadequacy to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the Gospel narrative. 
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Astros, Paut-THirise-Davin pv’, a French cardi- 
nal, b. at Tourves (Var) in 1772; d. 29 September, 
1851. He was a nephew of Portalis, a minister of 
Napoleon, and as such was engaged in the formula- 
tion of the Concordat of 1804. On its conclusion 
he was made vicar general of Archbishop (later, 
Cardinal) Belloy, of Paris, and after the latter’s 
death (1808) administered the diocese until the 
nomination of Cardinal Maury. He received, and 
was accused of promulgating, the bull of Pius VII 
(3 May, 1808), excommunicating Napoleon. For this 
act he was imprisoned at Vincennes until 1814, 
After the Restoration he became Bishop of Bayonne. 
and in 1830 Archbishop of Toulouse. At the re- 
quest of Louis Napoleon, Pius IX created him 
cardinal, in 1850. H& wrote “La vérité catholique 
démontrée; ou, Lettre aux Protestants d’Orthez” 
(2 v..8°, Toulouse, 1833). He was one of the earliest 
opponents of Lamennais, against whom he wrote 


~“Censure de divers écrits de La Mennais et de ses 


disciples par plusieurs évéques de France, et Lettres 
des mémes évéques au souverain pontife, Grégoire 
XVI’, etc. (Toulouse, 1835). 
HerGENROTHER, Kardinal Maury (1878), 82, 132 sq.; 
Vacant, Dict. de théol. cath., I, 2142. 
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ASUNCION 


Astruc himself did not intend to deny the Mosaic 
authorship of Genesis; but his work created an era 
in Biblical inquiry, oceasioning the modern critical 
theories. 

KAULEN in Kirchenlexicon, 2d ed. (Freiburg, 1882); Gu1L- 
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Asuncion. See PARAGUAY. 


Asylum, Ricut or. See Riaur or AsyLuM; 
BuILpINGs, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Atahuallpa, properly Aravu-HUALLPA (etymology 
usually given as from huallpa, the name of some 
indigenous bird), son of the Inca war chief Huayna 
Capac and an Indian woman from Quito hence 
(descent being in the female line) not an Inca, but 
an Indian of Ecuador. The protracted wars, dur- 
ing which the Incas overpowered the Ecuadorian 
tribes, having brought about the permanent lodg- 
ment of Inca war parties in Ecuador, led to inter- 
marriages with women of that country, and the 
formation of a new tribe composed of Inca men with 
women and children from Quito. Collisions ensued 
between this tribe and the descendants of Inca 
women, and in the strife, Atau-huallpa figured as the 
leader of the former, whilst the latter recognized 
Huascar, duly elected war chief at Cuzco. Atau- 
huallpa acted with great cruelty, nearly exterminat- 
ing such Ecuadorian tribes as resisted. He finally 
prevailed, and sent his warriors southward along the 
backbone of the mountains, against Cuzco. When 
Pizarro landed at Tumbez (northern Peruvian coast) 
in 1532, the Quito people had already overthrown 
the Inca tribe at Cuzco, taken the settlement, and 
committed the most horrible cruelties, chiefly against 
the keepers of ancient traditions whom they attempted 
to exterminate, so as to wipe out the remembrance 
of the past of Cuzco and begin a new era. Atau- 
huallpa himself remained with a numerous war party 
at Caxamarea. There he awaited the whites, whom 
he despised. The Spaniards found Caxamarea de- 
serted, and the warriors of Atau-huallpa camping 
three miles from the place. Pizarro recognized that 
a trap had been set for him, and prepared for the 
worst. 

On the evening of the 16th of November, 1532, 
Atau-huallpa entered the square of Caxamarca with 
a great retinue of men carrying their weapons con- 
cealed. They packed the court densely. Pizarro 
had placed on the roof of the building his artillery 
(two pedereros) that could not be pointed except 
horizontally. When the Indians thronged into the 
square, a Dominican friar, Fray Vicente Valverde, 
was sent by Pizarro to inform Atau-huallpa, through 
an interpreter, of the motives of the Spaniards’ ap- 
pearance in the country. This embassy was received 
with scorn, and the friar, seeing the Indians ready to 
begin hostilities, warned Pizarro. His action has 
been unjustly criticised; Valverde did what was his 
imperative duty under the circumstances. Then, 
not waiting for the Indians to attack, the Spaniards 
took the offensive. The sound of cannon and mus- 
ketry, and the sight of the horses frightened the 
Indians so that they fled in dismay, leaving Atau- 
huallpa a prisoner in the hands of Pizarro, who 
treated him with proper regard. The stories of a 
terrible slaughter of the Indians are inordinate ex- 
aggerations. While a prisoner, Atau-huallpa caused 
the greater portion of the gold and silver at Cuzco 
to be turned over to the Spaniards, at the same time 
he had Huascar murdered, and laid plans for surpris- 
ing the Spaniards and having them massacred. 
When this was discovered Pizarro had him executed, 
on the 29th of August, 1633. The execution was 
not unjustifiable. Atau-huallpa, at the time of his 
death, was about thirty years of age. 
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Modern works, like those of PrRescort, RoprerTsON, HELps, 
Marxkuam, and others, are mostly inspired by bitter prejudice 
against the Catholic Church and ape and written without 
adequate knowledge of the sources, of Indian character, and 
of the localities. But the reports of eyewitnesses deserve 
particular attention. See especially Francisco pr XEREz, 
Verdadera Relacién de la Conquista del Pert (1534), of which 
there is a good English translation by MAarkHAmM in Publica- 
tions of the Hackluyt Society; ANon., La Conquista del Peri 
lamada la nueva Castilla (Seville, April, 1534); Prepro SANcHO 
Relazione per sua Mesta, (14 July, 1534), Ramusio, III, 1565; 
Hernanpo Pizarro, Carta 4 la Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 
in Oviepo, Historia natural y general de las Indias; PEDRO 
Pizarro, Relacién del Descubrimiento y Conquista del Pert, 
published in vol. V of the Doc. para la Historia de Espatia; 
CrisTéBaL Mouina, Conquista y Poblacién del Peri; ANON. MS., 
Relacién del Primer Descubrimiento de la Costa y Mar del Sur. 
On the events at Cuzco preceding the arrival of the Spaniards, 
Discurso sobre la Descendencia y Gobierno de los Incas (1542), 
asegae in 1892 by JimeNEz DE LA Espapa under the title of 

Ina Antigualla Peruana. Later authorities, like Crmza, Gar- 
CILASO DE LA VEGA, GUTIERREZ DE SANTA CLARA, and others, 
have not the merit of the above-mentioned eyewitnesses, al- 
though indispensable for the study of the subject. 

Ap. F, BANDELIER, 


Atahualpa, Juan Santos, an Indian from Cuzco 
who, being in the service of a Jesuit, went to Spain 
with his master. Upon his return, having committed 
a murder at Guamanga (Ayacucho in Peru), he fled 
to the forests on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
There, in 1742, he persuaded the Indians that he 
was a descendant of the Inca head-chiefs and as- 
sumed the title of ‘Atahualpa Apu-Inca”. He 
claimed to have been sent by God to drive the 
Spaniards from western South America. As he was 
able to read and write Latin, as well as Spanish, he 
readily made the forest tribes believe him to be a 
powerful wizard and induced them to follow him, 
abandoning the towns which the Franciscans had 
established successfully at Ocopa and further east. 
To his influence was due the ruin of the prosperous 
missions throughout the Pampa del Sacramento in 
eastern Peru. Under his direction the forest tribes 
became very aggressive, and the missions were partly 
destroyed. Efforts against him proved a failure, 
owing partly to the natural obstacles presented by 
the impenetrable forests, partly to the inefficiency 
of the officers to whom the suppression of his revolt 
was entrusted. The uprising caused by his appeal 
to Indian superstition, was the severest blow dealt 
to the Christianization of the forest Indians in Peru, 
and it took decades of sacrifice and toil to recover 
the territory lost. To this day, according to reliable 
testimony, the Indians included under the generic 
name of Chunchos (properly Campas) claim to pre- 
serve the corpse of Santos Atahualpa, hidden from 
the whites, in a wooden, or willow, casket, as their 


most precious fetish. 

Fray Josh Amicu, Compendio Histérico, etc. (Paris, 1854); 
von Tscuupt, Peru, Reiseskizzen (St. Gall, 1846); Mrmnprsurv, 
Diccionario (Lima, 1874), I. 

Ap, F. BANDELIER. 


Atargatis. See Pumwyictra. 

Atavism [Lat., atavus,a great-grandfather’s grand- 
father, an ancestor].—Duchesne introduced the word 
to designate those cases in which species revert spon- 
taneously to what are presumably long-lost charac- 
ters. Atavism and reversion are used by most 
authors in the same sense. 

I. The term atavism is employed to express the re- 
appearance of characters, physical or psychical, in 
the individual, or in the race, which are supposed to 
have been possessed at one time by remote ancestors. 
Very often these suddenly reappearing characters 
are of the monstrous type, e. g. the three-toed horse. 
The appearance of such a monster is looked upon as 
a harking back to Tertiary times, when the ancestor 
of the modern horse possessed three toes. The three- 
toed condition of the monstrous horse is spoken of 
as atavistic. The employment of the term in con- 
nection with terdtology is often abused; for many 
cases of so-called atavistic monstrosities have little 
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to do with lost characters, e. g. the possession by 
man of supernumerary fingers and toes. 

II. Atavism is also used to express the tendency 
to revert to one of the parent varieties or species in 
the case of a hybrid; this is the atavism of breeders. 
Crossed breeds of sheep, for example, show a con- 
stant tendency to reversion to either one of the orig- 
inal breeds from which the cross was formed. De 
Vries distinguishes this kind of atavism as vicinism 
(Lat. vicinus, neighbour), and says that it ‘‘indicates 
the sporting of a variety under the influence of others 
in the vicinity.” 

III. Atavism is employed by a certain school of 
evolutionistic psychologists to express traits in the 
individual, especially the child, that are assumed to 
be, as it were, reminiscences of past conditions of 
the human race or its progenitors. A child by its 
untruthfulness simply gives expression to a state 
that long since was normal to mankind. Also in 
the child’s fondness for splashing about in water is 
exhibited a recrudescence of a habit that was quite 
natural to its aquatic ancestors; this latter is called 
water-atavism. Many such atavisms are distin- 
guished, but it hardly needs to be said that they are 
in many instances highly fantastic. Atavism is com- 
monly supposed to be a proof of the evolution of 
plants and animals, including man. Characters that 
were normal to some remote ancestor, after having 
been latent for thousands of generations suddenly re- 
appear, and thus give a clue to those sources to 
which the present living forms are to be traced back. 
That a character may lie dormant for several gener- 
ations and then reappear, admits of no doubt; even 
ordinary observation tells us that a grandchild may 
resemble its grandparent more than either of its 
immediate parents. But the sudden appearance of 
a tailed man, for instance, cannot be said to prove 
the descent of man from tailed forms. Granting that 


“man has really descended from such ancestors, the 


phenomenon is more intelligible than it would be 


were no such connexion admitted. But the proving 
force of atavism is not direct, because teratological 


_ phenomena are so difficult to interpret, and admit of 


several explanations. Darwin, pointing to the large 
canine teeth possessed by some men as a case of 
atavism, remarks: “He who rejects with scorn the 
belief that the shape of his own canines, and their 


occasional great development in other men, are due 


to our early forefathers having been provided with 


_ these formidable weapons, will probably reveal, by 


sneering, the line of his own descent”’. 

Atavism is appealed to by modern criminologists 
to explain certain moral aberrations, that are looked 
upon as having been at one time normal to the race. 


' Accepting the doctrine that man has, by slow prog- 


ress, come up to his present civilized state from 
brute conditions, all that is brutish in the conduct 
of criminals (also of the insane), is explained by ata- 
vism. According to this theory degeneracy is a case 


of atavism. The explanation offered for the sudden 


reappearance of remote ancestral characters is so 
intimately connected with the whole question of 
neredity that it is impossible to do more than in- 
dicate that most writers on heredity seek this ex- 
anation in the transmission from generation to 


( 
ompson (London, 1904); DeLacn, La structure du 
me et les théories sur Uhérédité et les grands problémes 
; ae (Paris, 1895); LomBroso, L’homme 
= Jos. C. HErrick. © 
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8 April, 1862, by Pius IX. Bounded on the north by 
the Vicariate of Mackenzie; on the east and south- 
east by the Vicariate of Saskatchewan; on the south 
by 55° N. lat.; on the west by the Rocky Mountains. 
The first vicar Apostolic was Bishop Henri Faraud, 
O.M.I., b. at Gigondas, France, 17 March, 1828; d. at 
Saint Boniface, 26 Sept., 1890; ordained priest at 
Saint Boniface, 8 March, 1847; elected 8 May, 1862; 
consecrated at Tours, France, 30 Nov., 1864, titular 
Bishop of Anamur. He was succeeded by Bishop 
Emile Grouard, O.M.1., titular Bishop of Ibora; b. at 
Brulon, Mans, 2 Feb., 1840; ordained priest at Bou- 
cherville, 3 May, 1862, elected Bishop of Ibora, 
18 Oct., 1890; consecrated at Saint Boniface, 1 Aug., 
1891, and appointed vicar Apostolic. The Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate serve all the missions of Atha- 
basca. There are 11 stations, 23 priests, 28 Sceurs 
de la Providence, 6 Sceurs Grises. Catholics, about 
5,000. (See Saint Bonrracn.) 

Le Canada Ecclésiastique (1907); Barranpinr, Ann. pont. 
cath., 1907. 

Joun J. A’BECKET. - 


Athanasian Creed, Tur, one of the symbols 
of the Faith approved by the Church and given a 
place in her liturgy, is a short, clear exposition of 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
with a passing reference to several other dogmas. 
Unlike most of the other creeds, or symbols, it 
deals almost exclusively with these two funda- 
mental truths, which it states and restates in terse 
and varied forms so as to bring out unmistakably 
the trinity of Persons in God, and the twofold na- 
ture in the one Divine Person of Jesus Christ. At 
various points the author calls attention to the 
penalty incurred by those who refuse to accept 
any of the articles therein set down. The follow- 
ing is the Marquess of Bute’s English translation 
of the text of the Creed :— 

Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith. Which 
Faith except everyone do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly. And the Catholic Faith is this, that we 
worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity. 
Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing 
the Substance. For there is one Person of the 
Father, another of the Son, and another of the 
Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost is all One, the 
Glory Equal, the Majesty Co-Eternal. Such as 
the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the 
Holy Ghost. The Father Uncreate, the Son 
Uncreate, and the Holy Ghost Uncreate. The 
Father Incomprehensible, the Son Incompre- 
hensible, and the Holy Ghost Incomprehensible. 
The Father Eternal, the Son Eternal, and the 
Holy Ghost Eternal and yet they are not Three 
Eternals but One Eternal. As also there are 
not Three Uncreated, nor Three Incomprehen- 
sibles, but One Uncreated, and One Incompre- 
hensible. So likewise the Father is Almighty, 
the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost Almighty. 
And yet they are not Three Almighties but One 


Alnighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God. And yet they are not Three Gods, 
but One God. So likewise the Father is Lord, 
the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord. And 
yet not Three Lords but One Lord. For, like 

as we are compelled by the Christian verity to 

acknowledge every Person by Himself to be God 
and Lord, so are we forbidden beens Catholi ‘eo 

Religion to ap tata ae Gods o 
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neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but 
proceeding. 

So there is One Father, not Three Fathers; one 
Son, not Three Sons; One Holy Ghost, not Three 
Holy Ghosts. And in this Trinity none ts afore 
or after Other, None is greater or less than An- 
other, but the whole Three Persons are Co-eternal 
together, and Co-equal. So that in all things, as 
is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity 
in Unity is to be worshipped. He therefore 
that will be saved, must thus think of the Trinity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting Salvation, 
that he also believe nghtly the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. For the right Faith is, 
that we believe and confess, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man, 


God, of the substance of the Father, begotten 
before the worlds; and Man, of the substance of 
His mother, born into the world. Perfect God 
and Perfect Man, of a reasonable Soul and human 
Flesh subsisting. Equal to the Father as touch- 
ing His Godhead, and inferior to the Father as 
touching His Manhood. Who, although He 
be God and Man, yet He is not two, but One 
Christ. One, not by conversion of the Godhead 
into Flesh, but by taking of the Manhood into 
God. One altogether, not by confusion of sub- 
stance, but by Unity of Person. For as the 
reasonable soul and flesh is one Man, so God 
and Man is one Christ. Who suffered for our 
salvation, descended into Hell, rose again the 
third day from the dead. He ascended into 
Heaven, He sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father, God Almighty, from whence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. At 
whose coming all men shall rise again with their 
bodies, and shall give account for their own 
works. And they that have done good shall 
go into life everlasting, and they that have done 
evil into everlasting fire. This is the Catholic 
Faith, which except a man believe faithfully 
and firmly, he cannot be saved. 


For the past two hundred years the authorship 
of this summary of Catholic Faith and the time of 
its appearance have furnished an interesting prob- 
lem to ecclesiastical antiquarians. Until the seven- 
teenth century, the ‘‘Quicunque vult’’, as it is 
sometimes called, from its opening words, was 
thought to be the composition of the great Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria whose name it bears. In the 
year 1644, Gerard Voss, in his “‘ De Tribus Symbolis’’, 
gave weighty probability to the opinion that St. 
Athanasius was not its author. His reasons may 
be reduced to the two following: first, no early 
writer of authority speaks of it as the work of this 
doctor; and secondly, its language and structure 
point to a Western, rather than to an Alexandrian, 
origin. Most modern scholars agree in admitting 
the strength of these reasons, and hence this view 
is the one generally received to-day. Whether 
the Creed can be ascribed to St. Athanasius or not, 
and most probably it cannot, it undoubtedly owes 
its existence to Athanasian influences, for the ex- 
pressions and doctrinal colouring exhibit too marked 
a correspondence, in subject-matter and in phrase- 
ology, with the literature of the latter half of the 
fourth century and especially with the writings of 
the saint, to be merely accidental. These internal 
evidences seem to justify the conclusion that it 
grew out of several provincial synods, chiefly that of 
Alexandria, held about the year 361, and presided 
over by St. Athanasius. It should be said, however, 
that these arguments have failed to shake the con- 
viction of some Catholic authors, who refuse to give 
it an earlier origin than the fifth century. 

An elaborate attempt was made in England, 
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in 1871, by E. C. Ffoulkes to assign the Creed to the 
ninth century. From a passing remark in a letter 
written by Alcuin he constructed the following re- 
markable piece of fiction. The Emperor Charle- 
magne, he says, wished to consolidate the Western 
Empire by a religious, as well as a political, separation 
from the East. To this end he suppressed the 
Nicene Creed, dear to the Oriental Church, and 
substituted a formulary composed by Paulinus 
of Aquileia, with whose approval and that of Alcuin, 
a distinguished scholar of the time, he ensured its 
ready acceptance by the people, by affixing to it 
the name of St. Athanasius. This gratuitous 
attack upon the reputation of men whom every 
worthy historian regards as incapable of such a 
fraud, added to the undoubted proofs of the Creed’s 
having been in use long before the ninth century, 
leaves this theory without any foundation. 

Who, then, is the author? The results of recent 
inquiry make it highly probable that the Creed 
first saw the light in the fourth century, during 
the life of the great Eastern patriarch, or shortly 
after his death. It has been attributed by dif- 
ferent writers variously to St. Hilary, to St. 
Vincent of Lérins, to Eusebius of Vercelli, to Vigilius, 
and to others. It is not easy to avoid the force of 
the objections to all of these views, however, as 
they were men of world-wide reputation, and hence 
any document, especially one of such importance 
as a profession of faith, coming from them would 
have met with almost immediate recognition. Now, 
no allusions to the authorship of the Creed, and 
few even to its existence, are to be found in the 
literature of the Church for over two hundred years 
after their time. We have referred to a like silence 
in proof of a non-Athanasian authorship. It seems 
to be similarly available in the case of any of the 
great names mentioned above. In the opinion of 
Father Sidney Smith, S.J., which the evidence just 
indicated renders plausible, the author of this Creed 
must have been some obscure bishop or theologian 
who composed it, in the first instance, for purely 
local use in some provincial diocese. Not coming 
from an author of wide reputation, it would have 
attracted little attention. As it became better 
known, it would have been more widely adopted, 
and the compactness and the lucidity of its state- 
ments would have contributed to make it highly 
prized wherever it was known. Then would fol- 
low speculation as to its author, and what wonder, 
if, from the subject-matter of the Creed, which 
occupied the great Athanasius so much, his name 
was first affixed to it and, unchallenged, remained. 

The ‘“‘damnatory’”’, or ‘‘minatory clauses’’, are 
the pronouncements contained in the symbol, of 
the penalties which will follow the rejection of what 
is there proposed for our belief. It opens with 
one of them: “Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic 
Faith’. The same is expressed in the verses be- 
ginning: “Furthermore, it is necessary’’ etc., and 
“For the right Faith is’’ ete., and finally in the 
concluding verse: “‘This is the Catholic Faith, which: 
except a man believe faithfully and firmly, he cannot 
be saved’. Just as the Creed states in a very 
plain and precise way what the Catholic Faith is 
concerning the important doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, so it asserts with equal plainness 
and precision what will happen to those who do not 
faithfully and steadfastly believe in these revealed 
truths. They are but the credal equivalent of Our 
Lord’s words: “He that believeth not shall be 
condemned’’, and apply, as is evident, only to the 
culpable and the wilful rejection of Christ’s words 
and teachings. The absolute necessity of accepting 
the revealed word of God, under the stern penalties 
here threatened, is so intolerable to a powerful 
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class in the Anglican church, that frequent at- 
tempts have been made to eliminate the Creed from 
the public service of that Church. The Upper 
House of Convocation of Canterbury has already 
affirmed that these clauses, in their eee jacie 
meaning, go beyond what is warranted by Holy 
Scripture. In view of the words of Our Lord quoted 
above, there should be nothing startling in the 
statement of our duty to believe what we know is 
the testimony and teaching of Christ, nor in the 
serious sin we commit in wilfully refusing to accept 
it, nor, finally, in the punishments that will be 
inflicted on those who culpably persist in their 
sin. It is just this last that the damnatory clauses 
proclaim. From a dogmatic standpoint, the merely 
historical question of the authorship of the Creed, 
or of the time it made its appearance, is of secondary 
consideration. The fact alone that it is approved 
by the Church as expressing its mind on the funda- 
mental truths with which it deals, is all we need 
to know. 

Jones, The Creed of St. Athanasius; Jewrt, Defence of the 
Apology (London, 1567); in Works (Cambridge, 1848), III, 254; 
Vossius, Dissertationes de Tribus symbolis (Paris, 1693); QuES- 
NEL, De Symbolo Athanasiano (1675); Montraucon, Diatribe in 
symbolum Quicunque in P, G., XXVIII, 1567; Murarort, 
Expositio Fidei Catholice Fortunati with Disquisitio in Anec- 
dota (Milan, 1698), Il; Warmruanp, A Critical History of the 
Athanasian Creed (Cambridge, 1724; Oxford, 1870); Harvey, 
The History and Theology of the Three Creeds (London, 1854), 
Il; Frouutkrs, The Athanasian Creed (London, 1871); Lumsy, 
The History of the Creeds (Cambridge, 1887); Swarnson, The 
Nicene Creed and the Apostles’ Creed (London. 1875); OMMAN- 
NEY, The Athanasian Creed (London, 1875); Ipem, A Critical 
Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed (Oxford, 1897); Burn, 
The Athanasian Creed, etc., in Roxstnson, Texts and Studies 
(Cambridge, 1896); Smira, The Athanasian Creed in The 
Month (1904), CIV, 366; Scuarr, History of the Christian 
Church (New York, 1903), II]; Inmm, The Creeds of Christendom 
New York, 1884), I, 34; Trxpront, in Dict. de théol. cath.; 

oors, in Hauck, Realencyklopiidie fiir prot. Theol., s. v. See 
also the recent discussion by Anglican writers: WrLLDON, 
i Sg Extot, Luckock, in The Nineteenth Century (1904— 
06). 

JAMES J. SULLIVAN. 


Athanasius, Sarnt, Bishop of Alexandria; Confes- 
sor and Doctor of the Church; born c. 296; d. 2 May, 
373. [No accepted emblem has been assigned to him 
in the history of western art; and his career, in 
spite of its picturesque diversity and extraordinary 
wealth of detail, seems to have furnished little, if 
any, material for distinctive illustration. Mrs. Jame- 
son tells us that according to the Greek formula, 
“he ought to be represented old, baldheaded, and 
with a long white beard’? (Sacred and Legendary 
Art, I, 339).] Athanasius was the greatest cham- 
pion of Catholic belief on the subject of the Incar- 
nation that the Church has ever known and in his 
lifetime earned the characteristic title of ‘Father of 
_ Orthodoxy’’, by which he has been distinguished 

ever since. While the chronology of his career still 
remains for the most part a hopelessly involved 
problem, the fullest material for an account of the 
main achievements of his life will be found in his 
collected writings and in the contemporary records 
of his time. He was born, it would seem, in Alex- 
andria, most probably between the years 296 and 


¥ “S 298. An earlier date, 293, is sometimes assigned as 


the more certain year of his birth; and it is supported 
pparently by the authority of the “Coptic Frag- 
ent”? (published by Dr. O. von Lemm among the 
moires de l’académie impériale des sciences de 
Pétersbourg, 1888) and corroborated by the un- 
ted maturity of judgment revealed in the two 
tises “Contra Gentes’”’ and ‘‘De Incarnatione”’, 
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in referring to the events of this period he makes no 
direct appeal to his own personal recollections, but 
falls back, rather, on tradition. Such reserve would 
searcely be intelligible, if, on the hypothesis of the 
earlier date, the Saint had been then a boy fully ten 
es old. Besides, there must have been some sem- 
lance of a foundation in fact for the charge brought 
against him by his accusers in after-life (Index to the 
Festal Letters) that at the time of his consecration 
to the episcopate in 328 he had not yet attained the 
canonical age of thirty years. These considerations, 
therefore, even if they are found to be not entirely 
convincing, would seem to make it likely that he 
was born not earlier than 296 nor later than 298. 

It is impossible to speak more than conjecturally of 
his family. Of the claim that it was both prominent 
and well-to-do, we can only observe that the tradi- 
tion to that effect is not contradicted by such scanty 
details as can be gleaned from the saint’s writings. 
Those writings undoubtedly betray evidences of the 
sort of education that was given, for the most part, 
only to children and youths of the better class. It 
began with grammar, went on to rhetoric, and re- 
ceived its final touches under some one of the more 
fashionable lecturers in the philosophic schools. It is 
possible, of course, that he owed his remarkable 
training in letters to his saintly predecessor’s favour, 
if not to his personal care. But Athanasius was one 
of those rare personalities that derive incomparably 
more from their own native gifts of intellect and 
character than from the fortuitousness of descent or 
environment. His career almost personifies a crisis 
in the history of Christianity; and he may be said 
rather to have shaped the events in which he took 


part than to have been shaped by them. Yet it - 


would be misleading to urge that he was in no no- 
table sense a debtor to the time and place of his birth. 
The Alexandria of his boyhood was an epitome, in- 
tellectually, morally, and politically, of that ethnic- 
ally many-coloured Greco-Roman world, over which 
the Church of the fourth and fifth centuries was 
beginning at last, with undismayed consciousness, 
after nearly three hundred years of unwearying 
propagandism, to realize its supremacy. It was, 
moreover, the most important centre of trade in 
the whole empire; and its primacy as an emporium 
of ideas was more commanding than that of Rome 
or Constantinople, Antioch or Marseilles. Already, 
in obedience to an instinct of which one can scarcely 
determine the full significance without studying the 
subsequent developments of Catholicism, its famous 
“Catechetical School’’, while sacrificing no jot or tittle 
of that passion for orthodoxy which it had imbibed 
from Pantenus, Clement, and Origen, had begun to 
take on an almost secular character in the compre- 
hensiveness of its interests, and had counted pagans 
of influence among its serious auditors (Eusebius 
Hist. Eeel., VI, xix). 


To have been born and brought up in such an at- 
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in the See of Alexandria. While Alexander was wait~ 
ing for his guests to arrive, he stood by a window, 
watching a group of boys at play on the seashore 
below the house. He had not observed them long 
before he discovered that they were imitating, evi- 
dently with no thought of irreverence, the elaborate 
ritual of Christian baptism. (Cf. Bunsen’s ‘‘Christian- 
ity and Mankind’’, London, 1854, VI, 465; Denzinger, 
“Ritus Orientalium’’? in verb.; Butler’s ‘ Ancient 
Coptie Churches’’, II, 268 et sqq.; “ Baptéme chez 
les Coptes”’, ‘‘ Dict. Théol. Cath.’’, Col. 244,245). He 
therefore sent for the children and had them brought 
into his presence. In the investigation that followed 
it was discovered that one of the boys, who was no 
other than the future Primate of Alexandria, had 
acted the part of bishop, and in that character had 
actually baptized several of his companions in the 
course of their play. Alexander, who seems to have 
been unaccountably puzzled over the answers he 
received to his inquiries, determined to recognize 
the make-believe baptisms as genuine; and decided 
that Athanasius and his playfellows should go into 
training in order to fit themselves for a clerical ca- 
reer. The Bollandists deal gravely with this story; 
and writers as difficult to satisfy as Archdeacon 
Farrar and the late Dean Stanley are ready. to ac- 
cept it as bearing on its face “every indication of 
truth’? (Farrar, “Lives of the Fathers’’, I, 337; 
Stanley, ‘East. Ch.”’, 264). But whether in its 
present form, or in the modified version to be found 
in Socrates (I, xv), who omits all reference to the 
baptism and says that the game was “‘an imitation 
of the priesthood and the order of consecrated per- 
sons’, the tale raises a number of chronological 
difficulties and suggests even graver questions. 

Perhaps a not impossible explanation of its origin 
may be found in the theory that it was one of the 
many floating myths set in movement by popular im- 
agination to account for the marked bias towards an 
ecclesiastical career which seems to have character- 
ized the early boyhood of the future champion of 
the Faith. Sozomen speaks of his “fitness for the 
priesthood’’, and calls attention to the significant 
circumstance that he was ‘‘from his tenderest years 
practically self-taught”. “Not long after this,”’ 
adds the same authority, the Bishop Alexander ‘‘in- 
vited Athanasius to be his commensal and secretary. 
He had been well educated, and was versed in gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and had already, while still a young 
man, and before reaching the episcopate, given proof 
to those who dwelt with him of his wisdom and 
acumen”’ (Soz., II, xvii). That “wisdom and acu- 
men’’ manifested themselves in a various environ- 
ment. While still a levite under Alexander’s care, 
he seems to have been brought for a while into close 
relations with some of the solitaries of the Egyptian 
desert, and in particular with the great St. Anthony, 
whose life he is said to have written. The evidence 
both of the intimacy and for the authorship of the 
life in question has been challenged, chiefly by non- 
Catholic writers, on the ground that the famous “ Vita ” 
shows signs of interpolation. Whatever we may 
think of the arguments on the subject, it is impos- 
sible to deny that the monastic idea appealed power- 
fully to the young cleric’s temperament, and that 
he himself in after years was not only at home when 
duty or accident threw him among the solitaries, 
but was so monastically self-disciplined in his habits 
as to be spoken of as an “ascetic’’ (Apol. ¢. Arian., 
vi). In fourth-century usage the word would have 
a definiteness of connotation not easily determinable 
to-day. (See AscEricisM.) 

It is not surprising that one who was called to 
fill so large a place in the history of his time should 
have impressed the very form and feature of his 
personality, so to say, upon the imagination of his 
contemporaries. St. Gregory Nazianzen is not the 
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only writer who has described him for us (Orat., 
xxi, 8). A contemptuous phrase of the Emperor Ju- 
lian’s (Epist., li) serves unintentionally to corrob- 
orate the picture drawn by kindlier observers. He 
was slightly below the middle height, spare in build, 
but well-knit, and intensely energetic. He had a 
finely shaped head, set off with a thin growth of 
auburn hair, a small but sensitively mobile mouth, 
an aquiline nose, and eyes of intense but kindly 
brilliancy. He had a ready wit, was quick in intui- 
tion, easy and affable in manner, pleasant in conver- 
sation, keen, and, perhaps, somewhat too unsparing 
in debate. (Besides the references already cited, 
see the detailed description given in the January 
Mnvaiov quoted in the Bollandist life. Julian the 
Apostate, in the letter alluded to above sneers at the 
diminutiveness of his person—pndé dvijp, add’ avépw- 
mloxos evredjs, he writes.) In addition to these 
qualities, he was conspicuous for two others to which 
even his enemies bore unwilling testimony. He was 
endowed with a sense of humour that could be as 
mordant—we had almost said as sardonic—as it 
seems to have been spontaneous and unfailing; and 
his courage was of the sort that never falters, even 
in the most disheartening hour of defeat. There is 
one other note in this highly gifted and many-sided 
personality to which everything else in his nature 
literally ministered, and which must be kept steadily 
in view, if we would possess the key to his character 
and writing and understand the extraordinary sig- 
nificance of his career in the history of the Christian 
Chureh. He was by instinct neither a liberal nor a 
conservative in theology. Indeed the terms have a 
singular inappropriateness as applied to a tempera- 
ment like his. From first to last he cared greatly 
for one thing and one thing only; that one thing 
was the integrity of his Catholic creed. The religion 
it engendered in him was obviously—considering the 
traits by which we have tried to depict him—of a 
passionate and consuming sort. It began and ended 
in devotion to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. He was 
searcely out of his teens, and certainly not in more 
than deacon’s orders, when he published two treat- 
ises, in which his mind seemed to strike the key-note 
of all its riper after-utterances on the subject of the 
Catholic Faith. The “Contra Gentes” and the ‘ Ora- 
tio de Incarnatione’’—to give them the Latin appella- 
tions by which they are more commonly cited—were 
written some time between the years 318 and 323. 
St. Jerome (De Viris Illust.) refers to them under 
a common title, as ‘‘Adversum Gentes Duo Libri”’, 
thus leaving his readers to gather the impression, 
which an analysis of the contents of both books 
certainly seems to justify, that the two treatises are 
in reality one. 

As a plea for the Christian position, addressed 
chiefly to both Gentiles and Jews, the young deacon’s 
apology, while undoubtedly reminiscential in methods 
and ideas of Origen and the earlier Alexandrians, is, 
nevertheless, strongly individual and almost pietistic 
in tone. Though it deals with the Incarnation, it is 
silent on most of those ulterior problems in defence of 
which Athanasius was so soon to be summoned by the 
force of events and the fervour of his own faith to 
devote the best energies of his life. The work con- 
tains no explicit discussion of the nature of the Word’s 
Sonship, for instance; no attempt to draw out the 
character of Our Lord’s relation to the Father; noth- 
ing, in short, of those Christological questions upon 
which he was to speak with such splendid and coura- 
geous clearness in a time of shifting formularies and 
undetermined views. Yet those ideas must have been 
in the air (Soz., I, xv) for, some time between the 

ears 318 and 320, Arius, a native of Libya (Epiph., 
aer., lxix) and priest of the Alexandrian Church, 
who had already fallen under censure for his part 
in the Meletian troubles which broke out during the 
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episcopate of St. Peter, and whose teachings had 
succeeded in making dangerous headway, even among 
“the consecrated virgins’? of St. Mark’s see (Epiph. 
Haer., lxix; Soc., Hist. Eecl., I, vi), accused Bishop 
Alexander of Sabellianism. Arius, who seems to have 
presumed on the charitable tolerance of the primate, 
was at length deposed (Apol. ec. Ar., vi) in a synod 
consisting of more than one hundred bishops of 
Egypt and Lybia (Depositio Ar., 3). The con- 
demned heresiarch withdrew first to Palestine and 
afterwards to Bithynia, where, under the protection 
of Eusebius of Nicomedia and his other ‘Collucian- 
ists’’, he was able to increase his already remarkable 
influence, while his friends were endeavouring to 
prepare a way for his forcible reinstatement as priest 
of the Alexandrian Church. Athanasius, though only 
in deacon’s orders, must have taken no subordinate 
part in these events. He was the trusted secretary 
and adviser of Alexander, and his name appears in 
the list of those who signed the encyclical letter sub- 
sequently issued by the primate and his colleagues 
to offset the growing prestige of the new teaching, 
and the momentum it was beginning to acquire from 
the ostentatious patronage extended to the deposed 
Arius by the Eusebian faction. Indeed, it is to this 
party and to the leverage it was able to exercise at 
the emperor’s court that the subsequent importance 
of Arianism as a political, rather than a religious, 
movement seems primarily to be due. 

The heresy, of course, had its supposedly philo- 
sophie basis, which has been ascribed by authors, 
ancient and modern, to the most opposite sources. 
St. Epiphanius characterizes it as a kind of revived 

_ Aristoteleanism (Haer., lxvii and lxxvi); and the same 
view is practically held by Socrates (Hist. Eecl., 
II, xxxv), Theodoret (Haer. Fab., IV, iii), and St. 
Basil (Adv. Eunom., I, ix). On the other hand, 
a theologian as broadly read as Petavius (De Trin., 
I, viii, 2) has no hesitation in deriving it from Pla- 
tonism; Newman in turn (Arians of the Fourth 
Cent., 4 ed., 109) sees in it the influence of Jewish 
prejudices rationalized by the aid of Aristotelean 
ideas; while Robertson (Sel. Writ. and Let. of Ath. 
Proleg., 27) observes that the “common theology’’, 
which was invariably opposed to it, “borrowed its 
philosophical principles and method from the Pla- 
-tonists.’’ These apparently conflicting statements 
could, no doubt, be easily adjusted; but the truth 
is that the prestige of Arianism never lay in its 
ideas. From whatever school it may have been 

_ logically derived, the sect, as a sect, was cradled and 

- nurtured in intrigue. Save in some few instances, 
which can be accounted for on quite other grounds, 
its prophets relied more upon curial influence than 
upon piety, or Scriptural knowledge, or dialectics. 

_ That must be borne constantly in mind, if we would 
not move distractedly through the bewildering maze 
of events that make up the life of Athanasius for the 
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yortunity came in the year 325, when the Emperor 
onstantine, in the hope of putting an end to the 
candalous debates that were disturbing the peace 
the Church, met the prelates of the entire Cath- 
vorld in council at Nica. — : 
yreat council convoked at this juncture was 
ag more than a pivotal event in the history of 
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co-essential, with the Father, together with its confi- 
dent appeal to the emperor to lend the sanction of 
his authority to the decrees and pronouncements by 
which it hoped to safeguard this more explicit pro- 
fession of the ancient Faith, had consequences of the 
gravest import, not only to the world of ideas, but 
to the world of politics as well. By the official pro- 
mulgation of the term homodusion, theological spec- 
ulation received a fresh but subtle impetus which 
made itself felt. long after Athanasius and his sup- 
porters had passed away; while the appeal to the 
secular arm inaugurated a policy which endured 
practically without change of scope down to the 
publication of the Vatican decrees in our own time. 
In one sense, and that a very deep and vital one, 
both the definition and the policy were inevitable. 
It was inevitable in the order of religious ideas that 
any break in logical continuity should be met by 
inquiry and protest. It was just as inevitable that 
the protest, to be effective, should receive some coun- 
tenance from a power which up to that moment had 
affected to regulate all the graver circumstances of 
life (ef. Harnack, Hist. Dog., III, 146, note; Bu- 
chanan’s tr.). As Newman has remarked: ‘‘The 
Church could not meet together in one, without en- 
tering into a sort of negotiation with the powers 
that be; whose jealousy it is the duty of Christians, 
both as individuals and as a body, if possible, to 
dispel’’ (Arians of the Fourth Cent., 4 ed., 241). 
Athanasius, though not yet in priest’s orders, ac- 
companied Alexander to the council in the character 
of secretary and theological adviser. He was not, 
of course, the originator of the famous homodusion. 
The term had been proposed in a non-obvious and 
illegitimate sense by Paul of Samosata to the Fathers 
at Antioch, and had been rejected by them as savour- 
ing of materialistic conceptions of the Godhead (cf. 
Athan., ‘De Syn.,”’ xliii; Newman, ‘Arians, of the 
Fourth Cent.,’? 4 ed., 184-196; Petav. ‘De Trin.,”’ 
IV, v, § 3; Robertson, “Sel. Writ. and Let. Athan. 
Proleg.’’, 30 sqq.). 

It may even be questioned whether, if left to his 
own logical instincts, Athanasius would have sug- 
gested an orthodox revival of the term at all (‘De 
Decretis’’, 19; ‘Orat. ce. Ar.’’, ii, 32; “Ad Monachos ”’, 
2). His writings, composed during the forty-six critical 
years of his episcopate, show a very sparing use of the 
word; and though, as Newman (Arians of the Fourth 
Cent., 4 ed., 236) reminds us, ‘‘the authentic account 
of the proceedings” that took place is not extant, 
there is nevertheless abundant evidence in support of 
the common view that it had been unexpectedly forced 
upon the notice of the bishops, Arian and orthodox, in 
the great synod by Constantine’s proposal to accept 
the creed. submitted by Eusebius of Cesarea, with the 
addition of the homodusion, as a safeguard against 
possible vagueness. The suggestion had in all prob- 
ability come from Hosius (cf. “Epist. Eusebii.’’, in 
the appendix to the “‘De Decretis’’, § 4; Soc., “Hist. 
Eecl.”, I, viii; III, vii; Theod. “ Hist. Eecl.”, I, Athan.; 
“Arians of the Fourth Cent.’’, 6, n. 42; ofros ripv 
év Nuxala miotw éféero, says the saint, quoting his 
opponents); but Athanasius, in common with the 
leaders of the orthodox party, loyally accepted the 
term as expressive of the traditional sense in which 
the Church had always: held Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God. The conspicuous abilities displayed in 
the Niczean debates and the character for courage 
and sincerity he won on all sides made the youthful 
cleric henceforth a marked man (St. Greg. Naz., 
Orat., 21). His life could not be lived in a corner. 


Five months after the close of the council the P 
mate of ia died; and Athanasi i 
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of a remnant of the Arian and Meletian factions in 
the Alexandrian Church, was welcomed by all classes 
among the laity (“Apol. c. Arian’’, vi; Soz., “‘ Hist. 
Eeel.”’, I, xvii, xxi, xxii). 

The opening years of the saint’s rule were occupied 
with the wonted episcopal routine of a fourth-century 
Egyptian bishop. Episcopal visitations, _ synods, 
pastoral correspondence, preaching and the yearly 
round of church functions consumed the bulk of his 
time. The only noteworthy events of which an- 
tiquity furnishes at least probable data are connected 
with the successful efforts which he made to provide 
a hierarchy for the newly planted church in Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia) in the person of St. Frumentius (Ru- 
finus I, ix; Soe., I, xix; Soz., I, xxiv), and the friend- 
ship which appears to have begun about this time be- 
tween himself and the monks of St. Pachomius. 
But the seeds of disaster which the saint’s piety had 
unflinchingly planted at Nica were beginning to 
bear a disquieting crop at last. Already events were 
happening at Constantinople which were soon to 
make him the most important figure of his time. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had fallen into disgrace 
and been banished by the Emperor Constantine for 
his part in the earlier Arian controversies, had been 
recalled from exile. After an adroit campaign of 
intrigue, carried on chiefly through the instrumental- 
ity of the ladies of the imperial household, this 
smooth-mannered prelate so far prevailed over 
Constantine as to induce him to order the recall of 
Arius likewise from exile. He himself sent a char- 
acteristic letter to the youthful Primate of Alexandria, 
in which he bespoke his favour for the condemned 
heresiarch, who was described as a man whose opin- 
ions had been misrepresented. These events must 
have happened some time about the close of the 
year 330. Finally the emperor himself was _per- 
suaded to write to Athanasius, urging that all those 
who were ready to submit to the definitions of 
Nicza should be readmitted to ecclesiastical com- 
munion. This Athanasius stoutly refused to do, 
alleging that there could be no fellowship between the 
Church and one who denied the Divinity of Christ. 

The Bishop of Nicomedia thereupon brought vari- 
ous ecclesiastical and political charges against Athana- 
sius, which, though unmistakably refuted at their 
first hearing, were afterwards refurbished and made 
to do service at nearly every stage of his subsequent 
trials. Four of these were very definite, to wit: 
that he had not reached the canonical age at the 
time of his consecration; that he had imposed a 
linen tax upon the provinces; that his officers had, 
with his connivance and authority, profaned the 
Sacred Mysteries in the case of an alleged priest 
named Ischyras; and lastly that he had put one 
Arsenius to death and afterwards dismembered the 
body for p ses of magic. The nature of. the 
charges and the method of supporting them were 
vividly characteristic of the age. The curious stu- 
dent will find them set forth in picturesque detail in 
the second part of the Saint’s “ Apologia”, or “De- 
fense against the Arians”, written long after the 
events themselves, about the 
retractation of Ursacius and Valens made their pub- 
lication triumphantly opportune. The whole un- 
happy story at this distance of time reads in parts 
more like a specimen of late Greek romance than the 
account of an inquisition gravely conducted by a 
synod of Christian prelates with the idea of getting 
at the truth of a series of odious accusations brought 
against one of their number. Summoned by the 
emperor’s order after protracted delays extending over 
a period of thirty months (Soz., IJ, xxv), Athanasius 
finally consented to meet the charges brought against 
him by appearing before a synod of prelates at Tyre 
in the year 335. Fifty of his suffragans went with 
him to vindicate his good name; but the complexion 
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of the ruling party in the synod made it evident that 
justice to the accused was the last thing that was 
thought of. It can hardly be wondered at, that 
Athanasius should have refused to be tried by such 
a court. He, therefore, suddenly withdrew from 
Tyre, escaping in a boat with some faithful friends 
who accompanied him to Byzantium, where he had 
made up his mind to present himself to the emperor. 

The circumstances in which the saint and the great 
catechumen met were dramatic enough. Constan- 
tine was returning from a hunt, when Athanasius 
unexpectedly stepped into the middle of the road 
and demanded a hearing. The astonished emperor 
could hardly believe his eyes, and it needed the as- 
surance of one of the attendants to convince him 
that the petitioner was not an impostor, but none 
other than the great Bishop of Alexandria himself. 
“Give me’, said the prelate, “a just tribunal, or 
allow me to meet my accusers face to face in your 
presence.” His request was granted. An _ order 
was peremptorily sent to the bishops, who had tried 
Athanasius and, of course, condemned him in his 
absence, to repair at once to the imperial city. The 
command reached them while they were on their 
way to the great feast of the dedication of Constan- 
tine’s new church at Jerusalem. It naturally caused 
some consternation; but the more influential mem- 
bers of the Eusebian faction never lacked either 
courage or resourcefulness. The saint was taken at 
his word; and the old charges were renewed in the 
hearing of the emperor himself. Athanasius was 
condemned to go into exile at Tréves, where he was 
received with the utmost kindness by the saintly 
Bishop Maximinus and the emperor’s eldest son, 
Constantine. He began his journey probably in 
the month of February, 336, and arrived on the 
banks of the Moselle in the late autumn of the same 
year. His exile lasted nearly two years and a half. 
Public opinion in his own diocese remained loyal to 
him during all that time. It was not the least elo- 
quent testimony to the essential worth of his char- 
acter that he could inspire such faith. Constantine’s 
treatment of Athanasius at this crisis in his fortunes 
has always been difficult to understand. Affecting, 
on the one hand, a show of indignation, as if he really 
believed in the political charge brought against the 
saint, he, on the other, refused to appoint a successor 
to the Alexandrian See, a thing which he might in 
consistency have been obliged to do had he taken 
seriously the condemnation proceedings carried 
through by the Eusebians at Tyre. 

Meanwhile events of the greatest importance had 
taken place. Arius had died amid startlingly dra- 
matic circumstances at Constantinople in 336; and the 
death of Constantine himself had followed, on the 
22nd of May the year after. Some three weeks later 
the younger Constantine invited the exiled primate to 
return to his see; and by the end of November of 


the same year Athanasius was once more established . 


in his episcopal city. His return was the occasion of 
great rejoicing. The people, as he himself tells us, 
ran in crowds to see his face; the churches were given 
over to a kind of jubilee; thanksgivings were offered 
up everywhere; and clergy and laity accounted the 
day the happiest in their lives. But already trouble 
was brewing in a quarter from which the saint might 
reasonably have expected it. The Eusebian faction, 
who from this time forth loom large as the disturbers 
of his peace, managed to win over to their side the 
weak-minded Emperor Constantius to whom the 
East had been assigned in the division of the empire 
that followed on the death of Constantine. The old 
charges were refurbished with a graver ecclesiastical 
accusation added by way of rider. Athanasius had 
ignored the decision of a duly authorized synod. 
He had returned to his see without the summons of 
ecclesiastical authority (Apol. ec. Ar., loc. cit.). In 
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the year 340, after the failure of the Eusebian mal- 
contents to secure the appointment of an Arian 
candidate of dubious reputation named Pistus, the 
notorious Gregory of Cappadocia was forcibly in- 
truded into the Alexandrian See, and Athanasius 
was obliged to go into hiding. Within a very few 
weeks he set out for Rome to lay his case before the 
Church at large. He had made his appeal to Pope 
Julius, who took up his cause with a whole-hearted- 
ness that never wavered down to the day of that 
holy pontiff’s death. The pope summoned a synod 
of bishops to meet in Rome. After a careful and 
detailed examination of the entire case, the primate’s 
innocence was proclaimed to the Christian world. 
Meanwhile the Eusebian party had met at Antioch 
and passed a series of decrees framed for the sole 
purpose of preventing the saint’s return to his’ see. 
Three years were passed at Rome, during which time 
the idea of the cenobitical life, as Athanasius had 
“seen it practised in the deserts of Egypt, was preached 
to the clerics of the West (St. Jerome, Epistle exxvii, 
5). Two years after the Roman synod had pub- 
lished its decision, Athanasius was summoned to 
Milan by the Emperor Constans, who laid before him 
the plan which Constantius had formed for a great 
reunion of the bishops of both the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches. Now began a time of extraordinary 
activity for the Saint. Early in the year 343 we 
find the undaunted exile in Gaul, whither he had gone 
to consult the saintly Hosius, "the great champion 
of orthodoxy in the West. The two together set out 
for the Council of Sardica which had been summoned 
in deference to the Roman pontiff’s wishes. At this 
great gathering of prelates the case of Athanasius 
was taken up once more; and once more was his 
innocence reaffirmed. Two conciliar letters were 
prepared, one to the clergy and faithful of Alexandria, 
the other to the bishops of Egypt and Lybia, in 
which the will of the Council was made known. 
Meanwhile the Eusebian party had gone to Philip- 
popolis, where they issued an anathema against 
Pannsius and his supporters, The persecution 
against the orthodox party broke out with renewed 
vigour, and Constantius was induced to prepare 
drastic measures against Athanasius and the priests 
who were devoted to him. Orders were given that 
if the Saint attempted to re-enter his see, he should 
be put to death. Athanasius, accordin ly, withdrew 
from Sardica to Naissus in “Mysia, where he cele- 
brated the Easter festival of the year 344. After that 
he set out for Aquileia in obedience to a friendly 
‘summons from Constans, to whom Italy had fallen 
in the division of the empire that followed on the 
death of Constantine. Meanwhile an unexpected 
event had taken place which made the return of 
Athanasius to his see less difficult than it had seemed 
for many months. Gregory of Cappadocia had died 
“gel by violence) in June, 345. The embassy 
a bean sent by the bishops of Sardica to 
ey in es Constantius, and which had at first 
met with the most insulting treatment, now received 
a favourable hearing. Constantius was induced to 
_ reconsider his decision, owing to a threatening letter 
from his brother Constans and the uncertain condi- 
tion of affairs on the Persian border, and he accord- 
ingly made up his mind to yield. But three separate 
letters were needed to overcome the natural hesita- 
tion of Athanasius. He passed rapidly from Aquileia 
to Tréves, from Tréves to Rome, and from Rome by 
the northern route to Adrianople and Antioch, where 
met Constantius. He was accorded a gracious 
view by the vacillating Emperor, and sent back 
see in triumph, where he began his memorable 
ears’ reign, which lasted down to the third 
+ of 356. These were full years in the life 
hop; but the intrigues of the bia: 
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died in the month of April, 352, and Liberius had 
succeeded him as Sovereign Pontiff. For two years 
Liberius had been favourable to the cause of Athan- 
asius; but driven at last into exile, he was induced 
to sign an ambiguous formula, from which the great 
Nicene test, the homodusion, had been studiously 
omitted. In 355 a council was held at Milan, where 
in spite of the vigorous opposition of a handful of 
loyal prelates among the Western bishops, a fourth 
condemnation of Athansius was announced to the 
world. With his friends scattered, the saintly Ho- 
sius in exile, the Pope Liberius denounced as acqui- 
escing in Arian formularies, Athansius could hardly 
hope to escape. On the night of 8 February, 356, 
while engaged in services in the Church of St. Thomas, 
a band of armed men burst in to secure his arrest 
(Apol. de Fugé, 24). It was the beginning of his 
third exile. 

Through the influence of the Eusebian faction at 
Constantinople, an Arian bishop, George of Cappa- 
docia, was now appointed to rule the see of Alex- 
andria. Athanasius, after remaining some days in 
the neighbourhood of the city, finally withdrew into 
the deserts of upper Egypt, where he remained for a 
period of six years, living the life of the monks and 
devoting himself in his enforced leisure to the com- 
position of that group of writings of which we have 
the result in the “Apology to Constantius’’, the 
“ Apology for his Flight’’, the ‘“ Letter to the Monks’’, 
and the ‘‘ History of the Arians’. Legend has nat- 
urally been busy with this period of the Saint’s ca- 
reer; and we may find in the ‘‘ Life of Pachomius”’ a 
collection of tales brimful of incidents, and enlivened 
by the recital of ‘‘deathless ’scapes in the breach.”’ 
But by the close of the year 360 a change was appar- 
ent in the complexion of the anti-Nicene party. The 
Arians no longer presented an unbroken front to 
their orthodox opponents. The Emperor Constan- 
tius, who had been the cause of so much trouble, 
died 4 November, 361, and was succeeded by Julian. 
The proclamation of the new prince’s accession was 
the signal for a pagan outbreak against the still 
dominant Arian faction in Alexandria. George, the 
usurping Bishop, was flung into prison and murdered 
amid circumstances of great cruelty, 24 December 
(Hist. Aceph., VI). An obscure presbyter of the 
name of Pistus was immediately chosen by the 
Arians to succeed him, when fresh news arrived that 
filled the orthodox party with hope. An edict had 
been put forth by Julian (Hist. Aceph., ye 
permitting the exiled bishops of the “Galileans” 
return to their “towns and provinces” eee 
received a summons from his own flock, and he ac- 
cordingly re-entered his episcopal capital on 22 Feb- 
ruary, 362. With characteristic energy he set to 
work to re-establish the somewhat shattered fortunes 
of the orthodox party and to purge the theological 
atmosphere of uncertainty. To clear up the mis- 
understandings that had arisen in the course of the 
previous years, an attempt was made to determine 
still further the significance of the Nicene formu- 
laries. In the meanwhile, Julian, who seems to have 
become suddenly jealous of the influence that Athan- 
asius was exercising at Alexandria, addressed an 
order to Ecdicius, the Prefect of Egypt, peremptorily 
commanding the’ expulsion of the restored primate, 
on the ground that he had never been included in 
the imperial act of clemency. The edict was com- 
municated to the bishop by Pythicodorus Trico, | 
who, though described in the ““Chronicon Athana- 
sianum’ ’? (xxxv) as a “‘philosopher’’, seems to have 

On 23 October the 
people gathered about the ipposaibed bishop to 
test against the emperor’s decree; but the pec y 
them to submit, with the 
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his brief career 26 June, 363; and Athanasius re- 
turned in secret to Alexandria, where he soon re- 
ceived a document from the new emperor, Jovian, 
reinstating him once more in his episcopal functions. 
His first act was to convene a council which re- 
affirmed the terms of the Nicene Creed. LEHarly in 
September he set out for Antioch, bearing a synodal 
letter, in which the pronouncements of this council 
had been embodied. At Antioch he had an inter- 
view with the new emperor, who received him gra- 
ciously and even asked him to prepare an exposition 
of the orthodox faith. But in the following Febru- 
ary Jovian died; and in October, 364, Athanasius 
was once more an exile. 

With the turn of circumstances that handed over 
to Valens the control of the East this article has 
nothing to do; but the accession of that emperor 
gave a fresh lease of life to the Arian party. He 
issued a decree banishing the bishops who had been 
deposed by Constantius, but who had been permitted 
by Jovian to return to their sees. The news created 
the greatest consternation in the city of Alexandria 
itself, and the prefect, in order to prevent a serious 
outbreak, gave public assurance that the very special 
case of Athanasius would he laid before the emperor. 
But the saint seems to have divined what was pre- 
paring in secret against him. He quietly withdrew 
from Alexandria, 5 October, and took up his abode 
in a country house outside the city. It was during 
this period that he is said to have spent four months 
in hiding in his father’s tomb (Soz., ‘‘ Hist. Eecl.’’, 
VI, xii; Soc., “Hist. Eecl.”’, IV, xii). Valens, who 
seems to have sincerely dreaded the possible conse- 
quences of a popular outbreak, gave orders within 
a very few weeks for the return of Athanasius to his 
see. And now began that last brief period of com- 
parative repose which unexpectedly terminated his 
strenuous and extraordinary career. He spent his 
remaining days, characteristically enough, in re- 
emphasizing the view of the Incarnation which had 
been defined at Niczea and which has been substan- 
tially the faith of the Christian Church from its 
earliest pronouncement in Scripture down to its last 
utterance through the lips of Pius X in our own 
times. “Let what was confessed by the Fathers 
of Niczea prevail’, he wrote to a philosopher-friend 
and correspondent in the closing years of his life 
(Epist. lxxi, ad Max.). That that confession did at 
last prevail in the various Trinitarian formularies 
that followed upon that of Nica was due, humanly 
speaking, more to his laborious witness than to that 
of any other champion in the long teachers’ roll of 
Catholicism. By one of those inexplicable ironies 
that meet us everywhere in human history, this man, 
who had endured exile so often, and risked life itself 
in defence of what he believed to be the first and 
most essential truth of the Catholic creed, died not by 
violence or in hiding, but peacefully in his own bed, sur- 
rounded by his clergy and mourned by the faithful of 
the see he had served so well. His feast in the Roman 
Calendar is kept on the anniversary of his death. 

All the essential materials for the Saint’s biography are 
to be found in his writings, especially in those written after 
the year 350, when the Apologia contra Arianos was composed. 
Supplementary information will be found in Sr. EprpxHanius, 
Her., loc. cit; in St, Grecory of Nazianzus, Orat., xxi; 
also Rurinus, Socratres, Sozomen, and THEroporetT. The 
Historia Acephala, or Maffeian Fragment (discovered_ by 
Maffei in 1738, and inserted by GaLuaNnpr in Bibliotheca 
Patrum, 1769), and the Chronicon Athanasianum, or Index 
to the Festal Letters, give us data for the chronological problem, 
All the foregoing sources are included in Micnn, P. G. and 
P.L, The great Paprsrocn’s Life is in the Acta SS., May, I. 
The most ay heer authorities in English are: NewMan, 
Arians of the Fourth Century, and Saint Athanasius; Bricut, 
Dictionary of Christian Biography; Rosprertson, Life, in the 
Prolegomena to the Select Writings and Letters of Saint Athana- 
svus (re-edited in Library of the N tcene and post-Nicene Fathers, 
New York, 1903); Gwarxin, Studies of Arianism (2d ed., 


Cambridge, 1900); Méuuur, Athanasius der Grosse; HERGEN- 
ROTHER and HEFELE, 
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Atheism (a privative, and 9eés, God, i. e. without 
God) is that system of thought which is formally 
opposed to theism. Since its first coming into use the 
term atheism has been very vaguely employed, gene- 
rally as an epithet of accusation against any system 
that called in question the popular gods of the day. 
Thus, while Socrates was accused of atheism (Plato, 
Apol., 26 c.), and Diagoras called an atheist by 
Cicero (Nat. Deor., I, 23), Democritus and Epi- 
curus were styled in the same sense impious (without 
respect for the gods) on account of the trend of their 
new atomistic philosophy. In this sense, too, the 
early Christians were known to the pagans as atheists, 
because they denied the heathen gods; while, from 
time to time, various religious opinions and philosophi- 
cal systems have, for similar reasons, been deemed 
atheistic. Though atheism, historically considered, 
has meant no more in the past than a critical or 
sceptical denial of the theology of those who have 
employed the term as one of reproach, and has 
consequently no one strict philosophical meaning; 
though there is no one consistent system in the 
exposition of which it has a definite place; yet, 
if we consider it in its broad meaning as merely 
the opposite of theism, we shall be able to frame 
such divisions as will make possible a grouping of 
definite systems under this head. And in so doing 
we shall at once be adopting both the historical and 
the philosophical view. For the common basis of 
all systems of theism as well as the cardinal tenet 
of all popular religion at the present day is indubita- 
bly a belief in the existence of a personal God, and 
to deny this tenet is to invite the popular reproach of 
atheism. The need of some such definition as this 
was felt by Mr. Gladstone when he wrote (Contem- 
porary Review, June, 1876): ‘By the Atheist I un- 
derstand the man who not only holds off, like the 
sceptic, from the affirmative, but who drives himself, 
or is driven, to the negative assertion in regard to the 
whole unseen, or to the existence of God.’ More- 
over, the breadth of comprehension in such a use of 
the term admits of divisions and cross-divisions being 
framed under it; and at the same time limits the num- 
ber of systems of thought to which, with any pro- 
priety, it might otherwise be extended. Also, if the 
term is thus taken, in strict contradistinction to the- 
ism, and a plan of its possible modes of acceptance 
made, these systems of thought will naturally appear 
in clearer proportion and relationship. 

Thus, defined as a doctrine, or theory, or philosophy 
formally opposed to theism, atheism can only signify 
the teaching of those schools, whether cosmological or 
moral, which do not include God either as a principle 
or as a conclusion of their reasoning. The most trench- 
ant form which atheism could take would be the posi- 
tive and dogmatic denial of the existence of any spir- 
itual and extra-mundane First Cause. This is some- 
times known as dogmatic, or positive theoretic, athe- 
ism; though it may be doubted whether such a system 
has ever been, or could ever possibly be seriously main- 
tained. Certainly Bacon and Dr. Arnold voice the 
common judgment of thinking men when they express 
a doubt as to the existence of an atheist belonging to 
such a school. Still, there are certain advanced 
phases of materialistic philosophy that, perhaps, 
should rightly be included under this head. Material- 
ism, which professes to find in matter its own cause and 
explanation, may go farther, and positively exclude 
the existence of any spiritual cause. That sucha dog- 
matic assertion is both unreasonable and illogical 
needs no demonstration, for it is an inference not 
warranted by the facts nor justified by the laws of 
thought. But the fact that certain individuals have 
left the sphere of exact scientific observation for 
speculation, and have thus dogmatized negatively, 
ealls for their inclusion in this specific t Mate- 
rialism is the one dogmatic explanation of the universe 
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which could in any sense justify an atheistic position. 
But even materialism, however its advocates might 
dogmatize, could do no more than provide an inade- 
quate theoretic basis for a negative form of atheism. 
Pantheism, which must not be confused with ma- 
terialism, in some of its forms can be placed also in 
this division, as categorically denying the existence of 
a spiritual First Cause above or outside the world. 
A second form in which atheism may be held and 
taught, as indeed it has been, is based either upon the 
lack of physical data for theism or upon the limited 
nature of the intelligence of man. This second form 
may be described as a negative theoretic atheism; 
and may be further viewed as cosmological or psy- 
chological, according as it is motived, on the one hand, 
by a consideration of the paucity of actual data 
available for the arguments proving the existence of 
a super-sensible and spiritual God, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, the attributing of all cosmic change 
and development to the self-contained potentialities 
of an eternal matter; or, on the other hand, by an 
empiric or theoretic estimate of the powers of reason 
working upon the data furnished by sense-perception. 
From whichever cause this negative form of atheism 
proceeds, it issues in agnosticism or materialism; al- 
though the agnostic is, perhaps, better classed under 
this head than the materialist. For the former, 
professing a state of nescience, more properly belongs 
to a category under which those are placed who 
neglect, rather than explain, nature without a God. 
Moreover, the agnostic may ‘be a theist, if he admits 
the existence of a being behind and beyond nature, 
even while he asserts that such a being is both un- 
provable and unknowable. The materialist belongs 
to this type so long as he merely neglects, and does 
not exclude from his system, the existence of God. 
So, too, does the positivist, regarding theological and 
metaphysical speculation as mere passing stages of 
thought through which the human mind has been 
journeying towards positive, or related empirical, 
knowledge. Indeed any system of thought or school 
of philosophy that simply omits the existence of God 
from the sum total of natural knowledge, whether the 
individual as a matter of fact believes in Him or not, 
can be classed in this division of atheism, in which, 
strictly speaking, no positive assertion or denial is 
made as to the ultimate fact of His being. 
_ There are two systems of practical or moral 
atheism which call for attention. They are based 
upon the theoretic systems just expounded. One 
system of positive moral atheism, in which human 
actions would neither be right nor wrong, good nor 
evil, with reference to God, would naturally follow 
from the profession of positive theoretic atheism; 
‘and it is significant of those to whom such a form 
of theoretic atheism is sometimes attributed, that 
for the sanction of moral actions they introduce such 
abstract ideas as those of duty, the social instinct, or 
humanity. There seems to be no particular reason 
why they should have recourse to such sanctions, 
since the morality of an action can hardly be de- 
rived from its performance as a duty, which in turn 
ean be-called and known as a “duty” only because 
_ it refers to an action that is morally good. Indeed 
an analysis of the idea of duty leads to a refutation 
of the principle in whose support it is invoked, and 


a - points to the necessity of a theistic interpretation of 


ure for its own justification. The second system 
negative practical or moral atheism may be 
erred to the second type of theoretic atheism. 


like the first in not relating human actions to_ 


<tra-mundane, spiritual, and personal lawgiver; 
ot because such a lawgiver does not exist, 
the human intelligence is 
; must not be fo 
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compatible with belief in a God; and much confusion 
is often caused by the inaccurate use of the terms, 
belief, knowledge, opinion, etc. 

Lastly, a third type is generally, though perhaps 
wrongly, included in moral atheism. ‘‘ Practical athe- 
ism is not a kind of thought or opinion, but a mode of 
life’ (R. Flint, Anti-theistic Theories, Lect. I). This 
is more correctly called, as it is described, godlessness 
in conduct, quite irrespective of any theory of philoso- 
phy, or morals, or of religious faith. It will be 
noticed that, although we have included agnosticism, 
materialism, and pantheism, among the types of 
atheism, strictly speaking this latter does not neces- 
sarily include any one of the former. A man may 
be an agnostic simply, or an agnostic who is also 
an atheist. He may be a scientific materialist and 
no more, or he may combine atheism with his ma- 
terialism. It does not necessarily follow, because 
the natural cognoscibility of a personal First Cause 
is denied, that His existence is called in question: 
nor, when matter is called upon to explain itself, 
that God is critically denied. On the other hand, 
pantheism, while destroying the extra-mundane 
character of God, does not necessarily deny the 
existence of a supreme entity, but rather affirms such 
as the sum of all existence and the cause of all 
phenomena whether of thought or of matter. Con- 
sequently, while it would be unjust to class agnostics, 
materialists, or pantheists as necessarily also atheists, 
it cannot be denied that atheism is clearly perceived 
to be implied in certain phases of all these systems. 
There are so many shades and gradations of thought 
by which one form of a philosophy merges into 
another, so much that is opinionative and personal 
woven into the various individual expositions of 
systems, that, to be impartially fair, each individual 
must be classed by himself as atheist or theist. In- 
deed, more upon his own assertion or direct teach- 
ing than by reason of any supposed implication in 
the system he advocates must this classification 
be made. And if it is correct to consider the sub- 
ject from this point of view, it is surprising to find 
to what an exceedingly small number the supposed 
atheistic ranks dwindle. In company with Socrates, 
nearly all the reputed Greek atheists strenuously 
repudiated the charge of teaching that there were 
no gods. Even Bion, who, according to Diogenes 
Laertius (Life of Aristippus, XIII, Bohn’s tr.), 
adopted the scandalous moral teaching of the 
atheist Theodorus, turned again to the gods whom 
he had insulted, and when he came to die demon- 
strated in practice what he had denied in theory. 
As Laertius says in his “Life of Bion’’, he ‘‘who 
never once said, ‘I have sinned but spare me’— 


Then did this atheist shrink and give his neck 

To an old woman to hang charms upon; 

And bound his arms with magic amulets; 

With laurel branches blocked his doors and windows, 
Ready to do and venture anything 

ioc than die.” 
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The naturalistic pantheism of the Italian Giordano 
Bruno (1548-1600) comes near to, if it is not actually 
a profession of, atheism; while Tomaso Campanella 
(1568-1639), on the contrary, in his nature-philosophy 
finds in atheism the one impossibility of thought. 
Spinoza (1632-77), while defending the doctrine that 
God certainly exists, so identifies Him with finite 
existence that it is difficult to see how he can be 
defended against the charge of atheism even of the 
first type. In the eighteenth century, and especially 
in France, the doctrines of materialism were spread 
broadcast by the Encyclopedists. La Mettrie, Hol- 
bach, Feuerbach, Fleurens are usually classed among 
the foremost materialistic atheists of the period. 
Voltaire, on the contrary, while undoubtedly helping 
on the cause of practical atheism, distinctly held 
its theoretic contrary. He, as well as Rousseau, was 
a deist. Comte, it will be remembered, refused to 
be called an atheist. In the last century Thomas 
Huxley, Charles Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, with 
others of the evolutionistic school of philosophy, 
were, quite erroneously, charged with positive athe- 
ism. It is a charge which can in no way be sub- 
stantiated; and the invention and rapid coming into 
general use of the term agnosticism, used first by 
Huxley in 1859, shows the long-felt want of a word 
more definitely defined than atheism to designate a 
phase of thought either critically or sceptically con- 
cerned with the process by which the common tenet 
of theism is maintained. The fundamental formula 
is not a denial of the existence of God, but an asser- 
tion that the Absolute is unknowable. In Germany, 
the materialism of Karl Vogt, Jacob Moleschott, 
Ludwig Buchner, culminating in the monism of 
Ernst Hiackel, goes far towards forming an atheistic 
system of philosophy. But even the last named 
admits that there may be a God, though so limited 
and so foreign to the deity of theists that his admis- 
sion can hardly remove the system from the first 
category of theoretic atheism. 

Among the unscientific and unphilosophical there 
have from time to time been found dogmatic 
atheists of the first type. Here again, however, 
many of those popularly styled atheists are more 
correctly described by some other title. There is a 
somewhat rare tract, “‘Atheism Refuted in a Dis- 
course to prove the Existence of God by T. P.” 
—British Museum Catalogue, ‘Tom Paine’’, who 
was at one time popularly called an atheist. And 
perhaps, of the few who have upheld an indubitable 
form of positive theoretic atheism, none has been 
taken seriously enough to have exerted any influence 
upon the trend of philosophic or scientific thought. 
Robert Ingersoll might be instanced, but though 
popular speakers and writers of this type may create 
a certain amount of unlearned disturbance, they are 
not treated seriously by thinking men, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they deserve a place in any 
historical or philosophical exposition of atheism. 

RetmMAN, Historia atheismi et atheorum ... (Hildesheim, 
1725); Toussaint in Dict. de théologie, s. v. (a good bibliog- 
raphy); JANET AND S#arLuEs, History of the Problems of Philos- 
ophy (tr., London, 1902), Il; Herrincrr, Natural Religion 
(tr. New York, 1890); Fiint, Anti-theistic Theories (New York, 
1894); Linuy, The Great Enigma (New York, 1892); DAURELLE, 
L’Athéisme devant la raison humaine (Paris, 1883); Warp, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism (New York, 1899); Lapp, Philos- 
ophy of Religion (New York, 1905), Il; Borppmr, Natural 
Theology (New York, 1891); Buacxitr, Natural History of 
Atheism (New York, 1878); The Catholic World, X XVII, 471; 
Barry, The End of Atheism in The Catholic World, LX, 333; 
Suwa, Steps to Atheism in The Am. Cath. Quart. Rev., 1879, 305; 
Pour, Lehrbuch d. Dogmatik (Paderborn, 1907), I; Baur in 
Kirchliches Handlexikon (Munich, 1907), s. v._ See also bibliog- 


raphy under AGNosticisM, MaTerIALIsM, PANTHEISM, and 
Tuetsm. For the refutation of ArHEtsm see the article Gop. 


FRANcIS AVELING. 
Athelney, Tur Aspry or, in the County of Som- 
erset, England, was founded by King Alfred, a. p. 
888, as a religious house for monks of the Order of 
St. Benedict. Originally Athelney was a small island 
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in the midst of dangerous morasses in what is now 
the parish of East Ling. It possessed scarcely more 
than two acres of firm land; was covered with alders 
and infested by wild animals, and was inaccessible 
except by boat (William of Malmesbury). Here Al- 
fred found a refuge from the Danes; here he built 
the abbey dedicated to our Blessed Saviour, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. Egelwine. He peopled it 
with foreign monks, drawn chiefly from France, with 
John of Saxony (known as Scotus) as their abbot. 
The original church was a small structure consisting 
of four piers supporting the main fabric and sur- 
rounded by four circular chancels. Little is known 
of the history of the abbey from the eleventh cen- 
tury up to the time of its dissolution except that 
the monks of Glastonbury attempted to annex it or 
have it placed under the Glastonbury jurisdiction. It 
was not a rich community. An indulgence of thirty 
days was given in 1321 for those who should assist 
in the rebuilding of the church, and the monks 
humbly petitioned Edward I to remit ‘ corrod”’ for 
which they were unable to find the means of pay- 
ment. The last abbot was Robert Hamlyn. With 
eight monks of his community, he surrendered 8 Feb- 
ruary, 1540, receiving a pension of £50 per annum 
and retaining his prebend of Long Sutton. The rev- 
enues (26 Hen. VII) were £209. Os. 3d. 

Duepauz, Monasticon Anglicanum; Asser, De Rebus Gestis 
Alfridi; Hearne, Script. Hist. Angl. XXVIII (1731), 587-90. 
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Athenagoras, a Christian apologist of the sec- 
ond half of the second century of whom no more is 
known than that he was an Athenian philosopher 
and a convert to Christianity. Of his writings there 
have been preserved but two genuine pieces:—his 
“Apology’’ or ‘‘Embassy for the Christians’? and a 
“Treatise on the Resurrection’. The only allusions 
to him in early Christian literature are the accredited 
quotations from his “Apology”? in a fragment of 
Methodius of Olympus (d. 312) and the untrust- 
worthy biographical details in the fragments of the 
“Christian History’? of Philip of Side (c. 425). It 
may be that his treatises, circulating anonymously, 
were for a time considered as the work of another 
apologist. His writings bear witness to his erudi- 
tion and culture, his power as a philosopher and 
rhetorician, his keen appreciation of the intellectual 
temper of his age, and his tact and delicacy in deal- 
ing with the powerful opponents of his religion. 
The ‘Apology ”, the date of which is fixed by in- 
ternal evidence as late in 176 or 177, was not, as the 
title ““Embassy”’ (apeoBela) has suggested, an oral 
defence of Christianity, but a carefully written plea 
for justice to the Christians made by a philosopher, 
on philosophical grounds, to the Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius and his son Commodus, conquerors, ‘but 
above all, philosophers”’. He first complains of the 
illogical and unjust discrimination against the 
Christians and of the calumnies they suffer (i-iii), 
and then meets the charge of atheism (iv). He 
establishes the principle of monotheism, citing pagan 
poets and philosophers in support of the very doc- 
trines for which Christians are condemned (yv—vi), 
and demonstrates the superiority of the Christian 
belief in God to that of pagans (vii-vii). This first 
strongly reasoned demonstration of the unity of 
God in Christian literature is supplemented by an 
able exposition of the Trinity (x). Assuming then 
the defensive, the apologist justifies the Chris- 
tian: abstention from worship of the national deities 
(xiii-xiv) on grounds of its absurdity and inde- 
cency, quoting at length the pagan poets and phil- 
osophers in support of his contention (xv—xxx). 
Finally, he meets. the charges of immorality by ex- 
posing the Christian ideal of purity, even in thought, 
and the inviolable sanctity of the marriage bond. 
The charge of cannibalism is refuted by showing the 
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high regard for human life which leads the Christian 
to detest the crime of abortion (xxxi-xxxvi). The 
treatise on the “Resurrection of the Body”’, the 
first complete exposition of the doctrine in Christian 
literature, was written later than the ‘“Apology’’, to 
which it may be considered as an appendix. Athe- 
nagoras brings to the defence of the doctrine the 
best that contemporary philosophy could adduce. 
After meeting the objections common to his time 
(i), he demonstrates the possibility of a resur- 
rection in view either of the power of the Creator 
(ii-iii), or of the nature of our bodies (iv—vilii). 
To exercise such powers is neither unworthy of God 
nor unjust to other creatures (ix-xi). He shows 
that the nature and end of man demand a perpetua- 
tion of the life of body and soul. 

Marcu and Owen, Douglass’ Series of Christian, Greek and 
Latin Writers (New York, 1876), IV; Harnackx History of 
Dogma, tr. BUCHANAN (Boston, 1903), II, 188-190. An Eng- 
lish translation is found in Ante-Nicene Fathers (New York, 
1903), II, 129-162; in vol. X (ibid.) pp. 36-38, is an extensive 
bibliography (to 1890). The best editions are those of Orro, 
Corpus Apologetarum (Jena, 1857), VII, and the Benedictine 
Maranvs in P. G. (Paris, 1857), VI, 889-1024. See also 
ScHwartz in GEBHARDT AND Harnack, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen (Leipzig, 1891), IV, 2; Harnack, Geschichte d. 
alichristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1893-97), I, 256-258; II, 317- 
319; BARDENHEWER, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Frei- 
burg, 1902), I, 267-277; Ipmm, Patrologie (ibid., 1901) 57-58. 

Joun B. PETERSON. 

Athenry, a small inland town in the county Gal- 
way, Ireland, anciently called Athnere, from Ath-na- 
Riagh, the king’s ford, or the abode of the king. It 
was the first town established by the Anglo-Norman 
invaders of Connaught, and at a remote period be- 
came a place of importance. A Dominican monas- 
tery was completed there in 1261 on a site granted 
by Meyler de Bermingham. In time it became ex- 
tensive and wealthy and was used as the chief burial 
place of the Earls of Ulster and the principal families 
of the adjoining territory. Indulgences for the benefit 
of the monastery were granted by the pope in 1400. 
The church was burned in 1423, and in 1427 two 
subordinate houses were established. In 1445 Pope 
-Eugenius IV renewed the decree of Pope Martin V 
to encourage the repairing of the church, at which 
time there were thirty inmates in the monastery. 
A Franciscan friary was also founded there in 1464 
by Thomas, Earl of Kildare, and chapels erected by 
his wife and the Earls of Desmond and O’Tully. 
The place was sacked in 1577 during the Elizabethan 
wars, but repaired in 1585. The northern Irish 
burned the town in 1596 but the abbey escaped. 
The Dominican establishment was revived in 1644 

as a university, the town, however, never regained 
its ancient prestige. The Cromwellian period ruined 
the ecclesiastical buildings, of which the tower and 
_ east window remained in good condition to tell of the 
ancient extent and beauty of the foundation. The 
Board of Works in 1893 made extensive repairs to 
- the ruins to preserve them. 
Lewis, Topographical Dictionary of Ireland (Dublin, 1839). 
Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 
Athens, Curistian.—Christianity was first 
preached in Athens by St. Paul. He came to Athens 
- from Bercea of Macedonia, coming probably by water 
and landing in the Peirwevs, the harbour of Athens. 
: This was about the year 53. Having arrived at 
Athens, he at once sent for Silas and Timotheos who 
had remained behind in Bercea. While awaiting the 
coming of these he tarried in Athens, viewing the 
idolatrous city, and frequenting the synagogue; for 
ere were already Jews in Athens. He also fre- 
uented the agora, and there met and conversed 
ith the men of Athens, telling them of the new 
uths which he was promulgating. Finally, at the 
eopagc .e spoke to them the sermon which is 
rved in the seventeenth chapter of the Acts. 
ar _ not enthusiastically accept this 
istianity. The Acts mention, — 
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the Jews, whose synagogues in 
small and unpretentious, the first Christians did not | 
With their worship unas am 
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however, that a few believed in Paul’s teaching. 
Amongst these were Dionysios, a member of the 
Areopagite court, and Damaris, or Thamar possibly, 
who may have been a Jewess. A tradition asserts 
that St. Paul wrote from Athens his two letters to 
the Christians of Thessalonika. Even if this be so, 
his stay in Athens was not a protracted one. He 
departed by sea, and went to Korinth by way of 
Kenchree, its eastern harbour. It seems that a Chris- 
tian community was rapidly formed, although for a 
considerable time it did not possess a numerous mem- 
bership. The commoner tradition names the Areo- 
pagite as the first head and bishop of the Christian 
Athenians. Another tradition, however, gives this 
honour to Hierotheos the Thesmothete. The suc- 
cessors of the first bishop were not all Athenians by 
lineage. They are catalogued as Narkissos, Publius, 
and Quadratus. Narkissos is stated to have come 
from Palestine, and Publius from Malta. In some 
lists Narkissos is omitted. Quadratus is revered for 
having contributed to early Christian literature by 
writing an apology, which he addressed to the Em- 
peror Hadrian. This was on the occasion of Had- 
rian’s visit to Athens. Another Athenian who 
defended Christianity in writing at a somewhat later 
time was Aristeides. His apology was directed to 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Athenagoras also 
wrote an apology. In the second century there 
must have been a considerable community of Chris- 
tians in Athens, for Hygeinos, Bishop of Rome, is 
said to have written a letter to the community in 
the year 139. It is probable that the early Church 
of Athens did not have many martyrs, although 
Dionysios himself graces the martyrs’ list. Under 
Decius, we find recorded in the catalogue of martyrs 
the names of Herakleios, Benedimos, Pavlinos, and 
Leonides with his followers, the holy woman Char- 
issa, and her companions. One reason why the 
martyrs were few is that the Christians were also 
few. Besides, the spirit of the Athenian pagans and 
philosophers was not one of blood; and it is prob- 
able that the persecutions in Athens were rather of 
the social and scholastic kind. This would account 
for the writings of the apologists who thus would 
defend themselves by weapons similar to those which 
their opponents used. The philosophers of the Athe- 
nian schools did not indeed admire Christianity, as 
they understood it; nevertheless there is some ground 
for believing that amongst the teachers who occupied 
the official and historic chairs of philosophy at 
Athens there later was at least one who was a Chris- 
tian, Proheresios, the sophist. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that the teaching of the philosophers 
was not rudely anti-Christian. Otherwise the pres- 
ence of Christians amongst the students could not 
be understood. Sixtus II, or Xystos, who suffered 
martyrdom in Rome about A. D. 258, also may have 
studied in Athens and is called “the son of an Athe- 
nian philosopher”. But the most noted men who 
frequented the schools here were Basil from Kesareia, 
and Gregory from Nazianzos, about the middle of 
the fourth century. These schools of. philosophy 
kept paganism alive for four centuries, but by the 
fifth century the ancient religion of Elevsis and 
Athens had practically suecumbed. In the Coun- 
cil of Niksea there was present a bishop from Athens. 
In 529 the schools of philosophy were closed. 
From that date Christianity had no rival in Athens. 

Down to the time of Constantine, and later, there 
were no large Christian temples in Athens. Like 
agan towns were 
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fepot otkor, and probably were not much larger 
than the ordinary dwelling-houses of the inhabitants. 
The first magnificent churches in Athens were, there- 
fore, the Greek temples which, after the disappear- 
ance of paganism, were transferred to the use of the 
Christian rites. It must have been about Justinian’s 
time when the most of the ancient temples were 
converted into churches. Churches or ruins of 
churches have been frequently found on _ the sites 
where pagan shrines or temples originally stood. 
This is in part due to the fact that the sites were 
first sanctified for Christian tradition by these pagan 
temples or sanctuaries being made into churches. 
It is also to some extent true that sometimes the 
saint whose aid was to be invoked at the Christian 
shrine bore some outward analogy to the deity pre- 
viously hallowed in that place. Thus in Athens the 
shrine of the healer Asklepios, situated between 
the two theatres on the south side of the Akropolis, 
when it became a church, was made sacred to the 
two saints whom the Christian Athenians invoked as 
miraculous healers, Kosmas and Damian. Amongst 
the temples converted into churches were the Par- 
thenon and the Erechtheion on the Akropolis, and 
the yet well-preserved Hephesteion (or “temple of 
Theseus”’, as it is incorrectly called) near the ancient 
agora. The Hephesteion was, in later times, sacred 
to St. George. Pittakis, a noted epigraphist of 
Athens in the early half of the last century, pub- 
lished an inscription which purports to state that 
in the year 630 the Parthenon was consecrated under 
the title of “the church of Divine Wisdom”? (rfjs ‘Aylas 
LYogpias). But Pittakis was very careless or cred- 
ulous at times in the copying of inscriptions. So 
we do not know with certainty what was the original 
title of this church. Possibly, from its first conver- 
sion the Parthenon had been dedicated to the Pana- 
gia. At least we learn from Michael Akominatos 
that in the twelfth century it was sacred to the 
Mother of God. On the columns of this church, and 
on its marble walls, especially around the doors, are 
numerous graffiti inscriptions which record various 
events, many of them important for sacred and pro- 
fane history, such as the names and deaths of bishops, 
and public calamities. In these graffiti inscriptions, 
this church is called “the great church”, “the church 
of Athens”, and the cathedral church, or kafoduxi 
éxkdnola, All these appellations show that it was 
the metropolitan church of the city. In Greek usage, 
the name kaOoNuxdy or Kabodixh éxxAynola, was a title ap- 
plied to churches which were the sees of bishops or 
archbishops. 

That the Parthenon was a church as far back as the 
sixth century is proven by the cemetery which lay 
alongitssouth side. This region was filled with Chris- 


tian graves, in some of which were found coins of a date 


as early as the reign of Justinian. In order to fit the 
Parthenon for a church, changes had to be made in it; 
an apse was built at the east end, and a great entrance 
door was placed in the west end. The interior walls 
were covered with fresco paintings of saints. After 
the conversion of these Greek temples into churches, 
perhaps two or three centuries elapsed before the 
- Athenians found it necessary to lavishly add to the 
number of large church edifices by erecting many 
new ones. Then they followed the styles of eccle- 
siastical architecture which had been developed else- 
where, and had become prevalent throughout so 
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Likewise many monasteries were founded, both in 
Athens itself and in the country of Attika, especially 
on the slopes of the surrounding mountains of Hy- 
mettos, and Pentelikos, and Parnes. A complete list 
of the Bishops of Athens could not be made. But 
as time goes on, and seals and manuscripts and in- 
scriptions are deciphered, the list of names will grow. 
Pistos, Bishop of Athens, was present at the Council 
of Nika in 325. Bishop Modestus was at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesos in 431. John, Bishop of Athens, was 
amongst the Fathers who signed the Acts of the 
Sixth Gfcumenical Council. He was present as “ Leg- 
gate of the Apostolic See of ancient Rome”. From 
the graffiti on the Parthenon a number of other 
names and dates are already known. In these graj- 
fiti we read names of bishops prior to the exaltation 
of Athens to the rank of an archbishopric, then the 
names of archbishops, and finally those of metropoli- 
tans. The time of the elevation of this see to an 
archbishopric cannot yet be fixed. Gregory II, who 
was pastor of the Athenians during the first patriarch- 
ate of Photios, bore the title of archbishop. But it 
is not known whether or not he was the first who had 
that title. This was about 857-867. Shortly after- 
wards the archbishops received the higher title of 
metropolitan. Niketas who took part in the Eighth 
(Ecumenical Council under Basil the Makedonian, 
which closed 28 February, 870, and who signed the 
acts of that council as “ Niketas by the grace of God, 
Metropolitan of Athens”’, on his seals, or leaden bulls, 
simply places the inscription “Niketas, Bishop of 
Athens”. Amongst the signatures to the acts of 
this council, that of Niketas stands twenty-second 
in order. But in a full assembly of metropolitans 
he would not rank so high. According to the list ~ 
made by Emperor Leon the Wise (886-911), a list. 
intended to show the relative rank of each ecclesi- 
astical dignitary under the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, the Metropolitan of Athens is relegated to 
the twenty-eighth place. Just what sees were under 
the Archbishop of Athens prior to Photios is not 
easy to discover. After the changes brought about 
by Photios and his successors, the sees that were 
suffragan to Athens varied in number from time to 
time. But in general it may be stated that all of 
Attika belonged directly to the Archbishop of Athens, 
after the abolishing of the See of Marathon, about 
the middle of the ninth century. And under Athens 
were, besides other bishoprics, the Sees of Evripos, 
Oreos, Karystos, and Porthmos in Evbcea; Avlon; 
Diavleia in Phokis, and Koroneia in Boeotia; Andros, 
Skyros, Syros, and Seriphos of the islands; and, 
later, Keos and Aigina. — 

_ From Photios down to the Franks the Metropoli- 
tans of Athens were all of the Greek rite, naturally. 
Likewise their sympathies were rather with Constan- 
tinople than with older Rome. Their metropolitan 
church continued to be the ancient Parthenon. It 
seems that the residence of the bishops was on the ~ 
Akropolis, in the great Portals, or Propylea, and that — 
in these Propylea they had a private episcopal 
chapel. In these days education was not held in 
very general esteem in Athens. No special erudition | 
characterized the clergy. Even the inscriptions | 
which decorated the seals and bulls of bishops and ab- 
bots were often most childishly misspelled. From 
the time of Photios to the Franks the most noted © 
ecclesiastic was probably the last bishop, Michael 
Akominatos. He, however, wag Athenian neither 
by birth nor by ‘io 
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out a provincial town, exercising no influence on the 
world at large, and almost unheard of in the politics 
of the day. Nevertheless, the Emperor Konstas on 
his way to Sicily in 662 spent the winter in Athens; 
and after his victories over the Bulgarians in 1018, 
Basil IL visited this city to celebrate his triumphs. 
When, under Constantine, the Empire was divided 
into governmental dioceses, the close relations which 
then were created between the Church and the State 
caused the ecclesiastical divisions to be often iden- 
tical with the civil. By this system all of Achaia, 
wherein was Athens, was included within the Diocese 
of Eastern Illyria, of which Thessalonika was the 
capital. All of this Diocese of Eastern Illyria was 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. 
And so it remained until the reign of Leo the Isav- 
rian. This emperor, incensed at Pope Gregory [I], 
because of his strong opposition to Leo’s icono- 
clastic passion, retorted against the pope by trans- 
ferring these countries of the Illyrian diocese from 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome to that of 
the See of Constantinople. This oceurred in the 
year 732. In this great struggle between the icono- 
clasts and the adherents to the use of the icons, 
the Athenians placed themselves on the side of icon- 
olatry. While accepting without any recorded pro- 
test their transference to the jurisdiction of the 
Eastern patriarch, they retained the images in their 
churches and continued to venerate them. All the 
inhabitants of Greece north of the Korinthiac Gulf, 
who then were called Helladikoi, or Helladians, were 
opposed to the iconoclasts. And their opposition 
was so determined that they fitted out an expedi- 
tion and manned a fleet, intending to attack Con- 
‘stantinople, depose Leo, and place their leader, 
Kosmas, on the throne. In this expedition, in which 
the Athenians doubtlessly had an important part, 
assistance was given by the inhabitants of the Kyklad 
islands, who probably furnished most of the ships. 
The attempt, however, was futile. The fleet was 
easily destroyed by the imperial ships in April, 727. 
~The mutual bitterness which was evinced in Con- 
stantinople by the contending parties of Photians 
and Anti-Photians was reflected here in Athens. 
Gregory II was archbishop: when Ignatios was re- 
stored to his throne as Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Ignatios deposed him as being an adherent of Pho- 
tios. His successor, Kosmas, was also later deposed. 
Then Niketas, a Byzantine, came to Athens as arch- 
bishop with the title of metropolitan. This Niketas 
was a supporter of Ignatios. His successor, Anas- 
tasios, was a follower of Photios. Sabbas, who 
succeeded Anastasios, was likewise a Photian and 
was one of those who signed the acts of the synod 
which closed in May, 880, by which Photios was 
again recognized as patriarch. A bull of his still 
exists, whereon he designates himself as “ Metropoli- 
tan of Athens”. 
Throughout the East there was a peculiar type of 
Panagia-icon, copies of which might be seen in mon- 
_asteries and churches in many places. This was 
the Panagia Gorgoepekoos. This Panagia Gorgoe- 
_ pekoos seems to have been originally an Athenian 
icon, and was probably identical with an icon which 
was called the Panagia Atheneotissa. The Athen- 
-@otissa was the Madonna of the church in the 
Parthenon. This icon is mentioned by Michael 


After the conquest of the Byzantine Empire by 
ie Europeans of the Fourth Crusade, in the par- 
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trade centre than was Athens. Athens, however, was 
considered important enough to be continued as an 
archbishopric. It thus was ranked in equal dignity 
with the other larger cities of Greece, such as Thebes, 
within de la Roche’s dominion, and Patre and Kor- 
inth in the Morea. The conquest of Greece was 
accomplished in 1204 and 1205. The first Latin 
archbishop introduced the Latin ritual into the 
cathedral, the Parthenon, in the year 1206. This 
was Archbishop Berard. Thus after a lapse of cen- 
turies from the time of Leo the Isavrian, Greece 
and Athens were again placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Rome. During the Frankish rule 
the archbishops of Athens were without exception 
of the Latin Rite, and were of Western lineage. Like- 
wise the canons of the cathedral, in the Parthenon, 
were of Latin Rite, and were Franks. Their number 
was fixed by Cardinal Benedict, papal legate in 
Thessalonika, by order of Pope Innocent III. But 
the ritual of the common priests was not disturbed. 
The people continued to enjoy their own rites, cele- 
brated by Greek priests in the Greek language. 
These Greek priests had, however, at least outwardly, 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Latin arch- 
bishop. Amongst the sees which were suffragan to 
the Archbishop of Athens were those of Chalkis, 
Thermopyle (or Bodonitsa) Davleia, Avlon, Zorkon, 
Karystos, Koroneia, Andros, Skyros, Kea, and Megara. 
The last bishop of the Greek Rite was the learned 
Michael Akominatos, who, when the Franks came, 
retired to the Island of Keos, after first visiting the 
cardinal legate of the pope in Thessalonika to im- 
petrate certain favours for those formerly under his 
charge who wished to adhere to the Greek form of 
worship. In Keos he lived as a monk in the monas- 
tery of St. John the Baptist. To support the Latin 
archbishop, and the canons, and the cathedral church, 
a number of possessions were given to him. Amongst 
these was the monastic property of Keesariane, and 
the island of Belbina, which Pope Innocent III gave 
to the Archbishop of Athens in 1208. The Frankish 
cavaliers lived in splendour in Thebes and Athens. 
The dignitaries of the Church lived in ease. Along 
with the coming of the Franks and the Latin Church 
there came also Latin monks. The Cistercians es- 
tablished themselves near Athens in 1208 in the 
beautiful monastery of Daphne, which previously 
was in the possession of Greek Basilian Fathers. 
The Franciscans were the most active religious order 
in Greece during this period. There were also Do- 
minican convents. : 

In the year 1311 another great change came over 
Athens. The Franks were defeated by the Catalans 
in the swamps of the Kephisos in Beotia. Athens, 
with Thebes, became their possession. Under their 
sway, which lasted more than seventy-five years, the 
higher dignitaries of the Church continued naturally 
to be Latins. In these days there were fourteen 
suffragan sees under the Archbishopric of Athens, 
and at the cathedral there were eleven or twelve 
canons. In 1387 another change overtook Athens. 
The Catalonian possessions came under. the owner- 
ship of the Acciajoli, Florentines who had risen to 
eminence as bankers. The Acciajoli retained pos- 
session of Athens until driven out by Omer Pasha, 
who in June of 1456 entered the city and, in 1458, 
took possession of the Akropolis for his Sultan, 
Mohammed II. The only notable change in eccle- 
siastical matters under the Acciajoli was that they 
permitted two archbishops to.reside in Athens, a 
Greek dignitary for the Catholics of the Greek Rite, 


and a Latin for the Franks. In this way the defec- 
tion of the Greeks of Athens from Roman jurisdiction _ 
was again a fact. 
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Latin archbishop was Nicholas Protimus. He died 
in 1483. After his death Rome continued to ap- 
point titular Latin archbishops to the See of Athens. 
Under Turkish domination the Church and all its 
property again became Greek. All the suffragan sees 
were again filled by Greek bishops, and the monas- 
teries were again occupied by Greek monks. The 
Parthenon, however, was appropriated by the con- 
querors, who converted it into a mosque. The Greek 
bishops continued to live in the lower town, and 
during the latter half of the Turkish supremacy they 
usually resided near the church of the Panagia Gor- 
goepekoos, which they used as a private chapel. 
They lived elsewhere at times, however, for Father 
Babin mentions Archbishop Anthimos as living near 
the church of St. Dionysios, which was at the foot 
of the Areopagos Hill. In Turkish times, as previ- 
ously, the sees under Athens were not always the 
same in number. Nor were they all identical with 
those that had been under the Latin archbishops. 
Some of them were Koroneia, Salona, Bodonitsa, 
Davleia, Evripos, Oreos, Karystos, Porthmos, An- 
dros, Syra, and Skyros. 

Amongst the religious orders that lived in Athens 
under Turkish rule were the Franciscans. They were 
there as early as 1658. But they had already been in 
Greece under the Franks. The Franciscans are to be 
mentioned with the Dominicans as being the first 
Western Europeans who sent students to Athens and 
other places in the East for the purpose of studying 
the language and literature of the Greeks. Another 
fact to the credit of the Franciscans of Athens is 
that, although not primarily interested in antiquities, 
they fruitfully contributed to the awakening of our 
interest in such studies. There appeared in Paris in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, a book by 
Guillet or “de la Guilletiére”, which is entirely based 
on information received from the Franciscans of 
Athens. Franciscans sketched the first plan of mod- 
ern Athens. Considering how suspicious the Turks 
were of any kind of description of their possessions 
and.castles, it was quite a feat for the Franciscans to 
have made so good a plan as they did. It was pub- 
lished by Guillet in his book, “Athénes, anciennes 
et nouvelles’, 1675. In those days the Capuchins 
had a comfortable monastery in Athens, which they 
built on ground bought from the Turks in 1658, 
behind the choragic monument of Lysikrates. The 
monument itself served them as their little library. 
In this monastery many a traveller found hospitality. 
It was destroyed by fire in 1821, and the site is now 
owned by the French Government. The Jesuits were 
also active in Athens. They came in 1645. It must 
be noted that it was Father Babin, a Jesuit, who 
wrote the first careful account of the modern condi- 
tion of the ruins of ancient Athens. This he did in 
a letter to the Abbé Pécoil, canon of Lyons. This 
letter was written 8 October, 1672. It was published 
with a commentary by Spon in 1674 under the title 
of “ Relation de l’état présent dela ville d’Athénes”’. 
The Jesuits finally withdrew from Athens, leaving 
the entire field to the Franciscans. The Franciscans 
remained until the beginning of the war of the revolu- 
tion. In the time of Babin and Spon there were 
about two hundred churches in Athens, all of the 
Greek Rite, except the chapels in the monasteries 
of the western monks. With the war of the insurrec- 
tion, in 1821, ends the history of the older Church of 
Athens. A new Latin archbishopric has again its 
residence in Athens. (See ATHENS, MopEerRN Dio- 
CESE OF.) Since 1833 the Church of the Greek Rite 
has undergone serious changes of jurisdiction, for it 
no longer recognizes the leadership of the Patriarch 
= are but is a national autocephalous 
church. 
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Athens, MODERN DIOCESE or.—The Greeks have 
long regarded their religion as a national affair. 
This notion is so deep-rooted that they cannot under- 
stand how a citizen can well be a true Greek if he 
gives his allegiance to any religion which is not that 
of the Greek Church. At the present time the 
majority of Catholics who live within the Diocese 
of Athens are therefore foreigners, or of foreign 
descent. Of the foreigners who are Catholics, the 
greater part are of Italan nationality. Most of those 
who are of foreign descent have come into Athens 
and other portions of this diocese from the islands of 
the Aigean and Ionian seas. The Catholics of these 
islands are largely descendants of the Western con- 
querors who held possession of the islands for two 
or three centuries, or even longer, beginning with 
the Fourth Crusade. As a rule, they are of Venetian 
and Genoese descent. In these islands some of the 
native Greeks, on account of the higher social and 
political standing of the foreign element, accepted 
the Catholic Faith and obedience. From these con- 
verted Greeks some Catholics in the Diocese of Athens 
are now descended. On three or four of the islands, 
outside of the Diocese of Athens, there are many 
such Catholics who are pure Greeks, being descended 
from converts to Catholicism in the time of the foreign 
feudal governments. These Catholics from the is- 
lands are the nucleus of the future prosperity of 
Catholicism in Greece, for gradually they are identify- 
ing themselves with the good of the country and its 
worthier ideals. Although they are still conscious of 
their foreign extraction, or former foreign sympathies, 
they now feel that their residence of centuries in 
Greek territory has made them Greeks. The real 
foreign element is made up of those Catholics who 
have migrated into Greece since it has become a free 
country. These are chiefly Italians and Maltese. 
Most of them are labourers who came to find employ- 
ment on the railroads and other public works, or to 
live as fishermen or boatmen in the larger seaport 
towns. The exact number of Catholics cannot easily 
be estimated. Possibly in the entire Diocese of 
Athens there are about 10,000, of whom about one- 
fourth attend church regularly. From amongst the 
members of the Greek Church no converts are made 
to Catholicity. At least, they are extremely rare. 
It is against the positive and explicit law of the State 
for any other church to make proselytes from the 
established Greek or Orthodox Church. In the first 
National Assembly, which was held at Epidavros in 
1822, it was declared that the Orthodox Church is 
the State Church. ‘This declaration was repeated in 
the Assembly at Troezen in 1827. Such has been 
the strict law ever since. But, except that propa- 
gandism is severely prohibited, the Catholic 
Church is perfectly free, is fairly treated, and highly 
respected. , 

Otho of Bavaria, the first king of regenerated 
Greece, was a Catholic. In his reign the Catholics 
were few. But arrangements were made that the 
Catholics could have a place of worship wherever they 
existed in sufficient numbers. After Athens became 
the seat of government, in 1834, an abandoned 
Turkish mosque was given to the Catholics as a place 
of worship. It is ‘still used as a church, and is at- 
tended chiefly by Maltese and Italians who live in 
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and around the Old Market, near the Tower of the 
Winds. Mass is said there on Sundays and Holy Days 
by a priest from the cathedral. After the lapse of 
some years, in 1876, an archbishopric was established 


in Athens. Those who have occupied this see are 
Archbishops Marangos, Zaffino, De Angelis, and 
Delendas. De Angelis was an Italian; Zaffino 


a native of Corfu; all the other archbishops were 
born in the Mgean Islands. Within the Diocese 
of Athens there are now eight churches. Of these 
two are in Athens, and there is one in each of 
the towns of Peirzeevs (the harbour of Athens); Patre, 
the chief town of the Peloponnesos; Volos, the seaport 
of Thessaly; Lavrion (Ergasteria), in the silver mines 
of Attica; Herakleion, a Bavarian settlement in At- 
tika; and Navplion in the Argolid. Most of the Cath- 
olics, however, are concentrated at Athens, Peirszevs, 
and Patre. Of the two churches in Athens, one is 
the ancient mosque which Otho donated to the Cath- 
olies, and the other is the cathedral of St. Dionysios. 
It is a stone structure in basilica style, with a portico 
in front supported by marble columns. ‘The interior 
is divided into three naves separated from each other 
by rows of columns of Tenian marble. The apse has 
been frescoed. This cathedral was built with money 
sent from abroad, especially from Rome. Besides 
the regular parishes there are missions here and there. 
Some years ago there were missions at Kalamata, 
Pyrgos, and Kalamaki. The only considerable one 
at present is at Lamia. Within the Diocese of Athens 
there are at present eleven priests engaged in paro- 
chial work: four at the cathedral in Athens, two at 
Patre, and one at each of the churches of Peirxevs, 
Lavrion, Volos, Herakleion, and Navplion. All of 
them are secular priests. 

French sisters conduct schools for girls in Athens 
and at the Peirxevs, and Italian sisters have schools 
for girls at Patre. They have boarders as well as 
day scholars. In the town of the Peirzevs there is a 
good school for boys conducted by French Salesian 
Fathers. Boarders and day scholars are accommo- 
dated, and both classical and commercial courses 
are given. But the most important school of the 
diocese is the Leonteion at Athens, founded by Pope 
Leo XIII, to supply ordinary and theological educa- 
tion for all Greek-speaking Catholics. It embraces a 
preparatory department, an intermediate or “ hellenic ” 
school, a gymnasium or college, and an ecclesiastical 
seminary. The average number of pupils and stu- 
dents for the past five years is about 175. The 
faculty consists of both priests and laymen. In its 
character as seminary, the Leonteion receives stu- 
dents from other dioceses as well as from that of 
Athens. Previous to the establishment of the 
Leonteion, candidates for the priesthood were edu- 
cated chiefly in the Propaganda, at Rome, and in a 
diocesan seminary which existed in the Aigean town 
of Syra. The seminary at Syra has been closed, and 
it is now intended that all clerical training be given 
in the Leonteion and the Propaganda. 

The only publication of note for the Catholics of 
this diocese is the ‘Harmonia ’’, a periodical devoted 
to Catholic interests. The “‘Harmonia’”’ is supported 
chiefly by a subsidy from Rome. One does not ex- 
pect to find a large number of noted scholars in so 
-small a Catholic community. But all the clergy are 
men of wide education. Every one of them, with 
other accomplishments, speaks two or three other 
languages as well as the vernacular Greek of the 
country. Amongst the laymen special mention 
should be made of the brothers Kyparissos Stephanos 
and Klon Stephanos. Kyparissos, a mathematician 
whose fame extended far beyond the confines of 
Greece, was made a professor in the National Uni- 
versity. His brother Klon, an anthropologist of 
repute, engaged in special historical, archeological, 
and anthropological researches, became director of 
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the Anthropological Museum of Athens. There are 
in Greece no Uniat Greek Catholics. All are of the 
Latin Rite. This is because most of these Catholics 
are from the West, either by descent or by birth, and 
they have kept their own Western rite. It might 
be better for Catholicism in Greece if the Catholics 
were to adopt the native rite, and to have their 
liturgy in the liturgical language of the country. 
But many of the Catholics of Athens would never 
willingly accept such a change, which they would re- 
gard rather from a national than from a religious 
point of view, and would consider a denial of their 
Italian, or other Western, origin. 
DANIEL QUINN. 


Athias, Josmpx, b. in Spain, probably in Cordova, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century; d. at 
Amsterdam, 12 May, 1700. In 1661 and 1667 he 
issued two editions of the Hebrew Bible. Though 
carefully printed, they contain a number of mistakes 
in the vowel points and the accents. But as they 
were based on the earlier editions compared with the 
best manuscripts, they were the foundation of all 
the subsequent editions. The copious marginal 
notes added by Jean de Leusden, professor at Utrecht, 
are of little value. The 1667 edition was bitterly 
attacked by the Protestant savant, Samuel Des- 
marets; Athias answered the charges in a work whose 
title begins: “‘Czecus de coloribus’’. He published, 
also, some other works of importance, such as the 
“Tikkan Sepher Torah’’, or the ‘Order of the Book 
of the Law’’, and a Judseo-German translation of the 
Bible. ‘The latter involved Athias in a competition 
with Uri Phoebus, a question that has been discussed 
but cannot be fully cleared up at this late date. 

HevurTeBIzZE in Vic., Dict. de la Bible (Paris, 1895); The 
Jewish Encyclopedia (New York and London, 1903), II. 

A. J. Maas. 

Athos, Mount.—Athos is a small tongue of land 
that projects into the Augean Sea, being the eastern- 
most of the three strips in which the great moun- 
tainous peninsula of Chalcidice ends. It is almost 
cut off from the mainland, to which it is bound only 
by a narrow isthmus dotted with lakes and swamps 
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interspersed with alluvial plains. It has been well 
called “a Greece in miniature’’, because of the varied 
contour of its coasts, deep bays and inlets, bold cliffs 
and promontories, steep wooded slopes, and valleys 
winding inland. Several cities existed here in pre- 
Christian antiquity, and a sanctuary of Zeus (Jupiter) 
is said to have stood on the mountain. The isthmus 
was famous for the canal (3,950 feet in length) which 
Xerxes had dug across it, in order to avoid the 
oe turning of the limestone peak immemorially 

nown as Mount Athos, in ett the small penin- 
sula ends, and which rises to a height of some 6,000 
feet. From the summit of this peak on a clear day 
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are visible the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, even 
the entire AaNgean from Mount Olympus in Thessaly 
to Mount Ida in Asia Minor. It is the mountain that 
the architect Dinocrates offered to turn into a statue 
of Alexander the Great with a city in one hand and 
in the other a perennially flowing spring. Medieval 
Greek tradition designated it as the ‘high mountain’”’ 
from which Satan tempted Our Lord. Its chief 
modern interest lies in the fact that at least from 
the beginning of the Middle Ages it has been the 
home of a little monastic republic that still retains 
almost the same autonomy granted a thousand years 
ago by the Christian emperors of Constantinople. 
In 1905 the many fortified monasteries and her- 
mitages of Athos contained 7,553 monks (including 
their numerous male dependents), members of the 
Orthodox Greek Church: Greeks, 3,207; Russians, 
3,615; Bulgarians, 340; Rumanians, 288; Georgians, 
53; Servians, 18; other nationalities 32. The prin- 
cipal monasteries bear the following names: Laura, 
Iviron, Vatopedi, Chilandarion, St. Dionysius, Coutlou- 
mousi, Pantocrator, Xiropotamos, Zographu, Do- 
cheiarion, Caracalla, Philotheos, Simopetra, St. Paul, 
Stauroniceta, Xenophon, Gregorios, Esphigmenon, 
St. Panteleimon, St. Anna (Rossicon), and Karyaes. 

History.—tThe origins of monastic life on Mount 
Athos are obscure. It is probable that individual 
hermits sought its lonely recesses during the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and were numerous in the ninth 
century at the time of the first certain attempts at 
monastic organization. The nearest episcopal see 
was that of Hierissus, and in conformity with an- 
cient law and usage its bishop claimed jurisdiction 
over the monks of the little peninsula. In 885 Em- 
peror Basil the Macedonian emancipated them from 
the jurisdiction of the monastery of St. Colobos near 
Hierissus, and allotted to them Mount Athos as their 
property. Soon after, the oldest of the principal 
monasteries, Xiropotamos, was built and adopted 
the rule of St. Basil. Saracen pirates disturbed the 
monks in the ninth and tenth centuries, but imperial 
generosity always came to the aid of this domestic 
“holy land’’ of the Greeks. About 960 a far-reaching 
reform was introduced by the Anatolian monk 
Athanasius of Trebizond, later known as Athonites. 
With several companions from Asia Minor he founded 
by the seashore the monastery since known as Laura, 
where he raised the monastic life to a high degree of 
perfection. Eventually the new settlement was 
accepted as a model. With the help of the imperial 
authority of John Tzimisces (969-976) all opposition 
was set aside and the ccenobitic or community life 
imposed on the hermits scattered in the valleys and 
forests. Athanasius was made abbot general or 
superior (Protos) of the fifty-eight monastic com- 
munities then on the mountain. From this period 
date the monasteries known as Iviron (Iberians), 
Vatopedi, and Esphigmenon, At this time, also, there 
arose a cause of internal conflict that has never 
been removed. Hitherto only one nationality, the 
Greek, was represented among the monks. Hence- 
forth Slavie faith and generosity, and later on Slavic 
interests, had to be considered. The newly eon- 
verted Slavs sought and obtained admission into the 
recently opened monasteries; before long their 
princes in the Balkan Peninsula began to found in- 
dependent houses for Slavic monks. In this way 
arose during the reign of Alexius I (1081-1118) 
the strictly Slavic monasteries of Chilandarion and 
Zographu. The Byzantine emperors never ceased 
to manifest their interest in the little monastic re- 
public and even profited politically by the universal 
esteem that the religious brotherhood enjoyed 
throughout the Christian world. 

With the aid of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in 1046, Constantine Monomachos regulated the 
domestic government of the monasteries, the ad- 
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ministration of their temporal possessions, and their 
commercial activity. By the imperial document 
(typicon) which he issued, women are forbidden the 
peninsula, a prohibition so strictly observed since 
that time that even the Turkish aga, or official, who 
resides at Karyaes (Cariez) may not take his harem 
with him. About the year 1100 the monasteries 
of Mount Athos were 180 in number, and sheltered 
700 monks, with their dependents. At this time 
there came into general use the term Hagion Oros 
(Holy Mountain, &y.ov dpos, Monte Santo). Alexius I 
granted the monasteries immunity from taxation, 
freed them from all subjection to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and placed them under his immediate 
protection. They still depended, however, on the 
neighbouring Bishop of Hierissus for the ordination 
of their priests and deacons. Alexius also chose to 
be buried on the Holy Mountain among the brethren 
(1118). A century later, after the capture of Con- 
stantinople (1204), the Latin Crusaders abused the 
monks, who thereupon appealed to Innocent III; 
he took them under his protection and in his letters 
(xii, 40; xvi, 168) paid a tribute to their monastic 
virtues. However, with the restoration of Greek 
political supremaey the monks returned (1313) to 
their old allegiance to Constantinople. 

In the fourteenth century a pseudo-spiritualism 
akin to that of the ancient Euchites or Messalians, 
culminating in the famous Hesychast controversies 
(see Husycuasm; Patamas), greatly disturbed the 
mutual harmony of Greek monasteries, especially 
those of Mount Athos, one of whose monks, Callistus, 
had become Patriarch of Constantinople (1350-54) 
and in that office exhibited great severity towards the 
opponents of Hesychasm. Racial and national 
discord between the Greeks and the Servians added 
fuel to the flames, and for a while the monks were 
again subjected to the immediate supervision of 
the Bishop of Hierissus. In the meantime the Palzo- 
logi emperors at Constantinople and the Slav princes 
and nobles of the Balkan Peninsula continued to 
enrich the monasteries of Mount, Athos, which re- 
ceived the greater part of their landed wealth during 
this period. Occasionally a Byzantine emperor took 
refuge among the monks in the hope of forgetting 
the cares and responsibilities of his office. Amid the 
political disasters of the Greeks, during the fourteenth 
century, Mount Athos appears as a kind of Holy 
Land, a retreat for many men eminent in Church 
and State, and a place where the spirit of Greek 
patriotism was cherished when threatened elsewhere 
with ruin (Krumbacher, 1058-59). This period was 
also marked by the attempts of the monastery of 
Karyaes to secure a pre-eminence over the others, 
the final exclusion of the Bishop of Hierissus from 
the peninsula, fresh attacks from freebooters of all 
kinds, and the foundation of several new monas- 
teries: Simopetra, Castamonitu, St. Paul, and St. 
Dionysius. The Fall of Constantinople (1453) 
brought no modification of the conditions on the Holy 
Mountain. The monks, who had stubbornly opposed 
all attempts at reunion with the Apostolic See, sub- 
mitted at once to the domination of the Osmanli, 
and, with rare exceptions, have never been interfered 
with by the Turkish authorities. The hospodars of 
Wallachia remained as ever their friends and bene- 
factors. Though the monks sympathized with the 
Greeks in the War of Independence (1822-30), their 
estates on the Greek mainland were secularized by 
Capo d’Istria and a similar fate has overtaken their 
properties in the Danubian principal cities. They 
still hold numerous farms and properties in certain 
islands of the Archipelago and on the mainland 
(Kaulen in Kirchenlex., I, 1557-59; Bayet in Grande 
Encycl., s. v. Athos). 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.—This monastic 
republic is governed by an assembly of 20 members, 
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one representative from each of the 20 principal 
monasteries; from among these is elected annually, 
and in due rotation, a committee of 4 presidents. 
The great seal of the united monasteries is in four 
pieces and is divided among the members of this 
committee, One of the members is chosen as chair- 
man, or Protos. Meetings of the assembly are held 
weekly (Saturday), at Karyaes, and the assembly 
acts aS a supreme parliament and tribunal, with 
appeal, however, to the patriarch at Constantinople. 
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The Turkish Government is represented by an agent 
at Karyaes, the diminutive capital of the peninsula 
and the landing-place for visitors. A detachment 
of Christian soldiers is usually stationed there, and 
no one may land without permission of the monastic 
authorities. The monks have also an agent at Salo- 
niki and another at Constantinople. Almost the only 
source of contention among them is the rivalry be- 
tween the Greeks, inheritors of old traditions and 
customs, and the Russians of the great monastery 
of Rossicon (St. Anna), representative of the wealth, 
power, and interests of their church and country, 
and generously supported from St. Petersburg. In 
its present form the constitution of the monasteries 
dates from 1783. 

Monastic Lirn,—Each of the twenty great monas- 
teries (twenty-one, including Karyaes) possesses its 
own large church and numerous chapels within and 
without its enclosure, which is strongly fortified, re- 
calling the feudal burgs of the Middle Ages. The 
high walls and strong towers are reminders of the 
troubled times of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies when corsairs abounded and self-defence was 
imperative. All of the great monasteries are on the 
Holy Mountain proper, and are most picturesquely 
situated from sea to summit, amid dense masses of 
oak, pine, and chestnut, or on inaccessible crags. 
To each of these monasteries is attached a certain 
number of minor monasteries (cxfrat, asceteria), 
small monastic settlements (xa@louara), and her- 
mitages (kedAla, celle). Every monastic habitation 
must be affiliated to one or the other of the great 
monasteries and is subject to its direction or super- 
vision. All monasteries are dedicated to the Mother 
of God, the larger ones under some specially signifi- 
cant title. The ancient Greek Rule of St. Basil is still 
followed by all. 

In the observance of the Rule, however, the greater 
monasteries are divided into two classes, some fol- 
lowing strictly the ccenobitic life, while others per- 
mit a larger personal freedom. The latter are called 
oy ma all ey ; in them the monks have a right 
of personal ownership and a certain share in: the 
government of the monastery (Council of Elders); 
they take their meals oper: and are subject to less 
severe regulations. In the former, known as “coeno- 
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bitic’’ (kowwdB.0v, canobium, common life), there 
is a greater monastic rigour. The superior, or hegou- 
menos (j7yovpuevos), has absolute authority, and all 
property is held in common. The chief occupation 
of the monks is that of solemn public prayer, by 
night and by day, i. e. recitation of the Divine Office, 
corresponding to the solemn choir-service of the 
Latin Church. (See Greek Rirn, Breviary, Psar- 
mMopy.) ‘This leaves little time for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or intellectual labour. Some fish, or practise 
minor industries in aid of the common support, or 
administer the monastic estates located elsewhere; 
others go abroad occasionally to collect a part of 
the yearly tribute (about two dollars and a half) 
that each monk must pay to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, A portion of this is collected from the monks 
themselves; the rest is secured by the revenue of 
their farms or other possessions, and by contributions 
from affiliated monasteries in the Balkan Peninsula, 
Georgia, and Russia. The generosity of the Greek 
faithful is also a source of revenue, for Mount Athos 
is one of the most sacred pilgrimage sites of the entire 
Greek Church, and the feasts of the principal monas- 
teries are always celebrated with great pomp. It 
may be added that the monks practise faithfully 
the monastic virtue of hospitality. The usual name 
for the individual monk here, as elsewhere in the 
Greek Orient, is Kalogeros (good old man). In their 
dress the monks do not differ from other communities 
of Greek Basilians. 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE Arts.—Most of the build- 
ings of Mount Athos are comparatively modern. 
Yet, because of the well-known conservative char- 
acter of the monks, these edifices represent with much 
fidelity the Byzantine architecture, civil and religious, 
of the tenth to the fourteenth century. The churches 
are very richly adorned with columns and pavements 
of marble, frescoed walls and cupolas, decorated 
screens, etc.; there are not many mosaics. Some of 
the smaller oratories are said to be the oldest extant 
specimens of private architecture in the West, apart 
from the houses of Pompeii. The ecclesiastical art of 
the Greek Orient is richly represented here, with all 
its religious respect, though also with all its immobile 
conservatism and its stern refusal to interpret in- 
dividual feeling in any other forms than those made 
sacred by a long line of almost nameless monastic 
painters like Panselinos and confided by his dis- 
ciples to the famous ‘Painters’ Book of Mount 
Athos’? (see Didron, Manuel d’iconographie chré- 
tienne, Paris, 1858). Though there is not in the 
935 churches of the peninsula any art-work older 
than the sixteenth century (Bayet) their frescoes, 
small paintings on boards, gilt and jewelled metal 
work, represent with almost unswerving accuracy 
the principles, spirit, and details of medieval Byzan- 
tine art as applied to religious uses. 

Lipraries.—Each monastery possesses its own 
library, and the combined treasures make up a unique 
collection of ancient manuscripts (Montfaucon, 
Paleographia Greca, Paris, 1748, 441 sqq.). By 
far the richest in this respect is the Russian monas- 
tery of Saint Anna (Rossicon). Some of the more 
valuable classical Greek manuscripts have been pur- 
chased or otherwise secured by travellers (Naumann, 
“‘Serapeum’’, X, 252; Duchesne, “Mémoire sur une 
mission au Mont Athos’’, Paris, 1876; Lambros, 
“Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount 
Athos’’, Cambridge, 1895, 1900). It was in this way 
that the text of Ptolemy first reached the West. 
Similarly, the oldest manuscript of the second-cen- 
tury Christian text known as ‘‘The Shepherd of 
Hermas’’ came from Mount Athos. The manu- 
scripts now in eek pasate of the monks have chiefly 
an ecclesiastical value; their number is said to be 
about 8,000. There are also in the library and 
archives of each monastery a great many documents 
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(donations, privileges, deeds, charters) in Greek, 
Georgian, and Old-Slavonic, beginning with the 
ninth century, some of which are important for the 
historian of Byzantine law and of the medieval Greek 
Church (Miklosich and Miiller, Zacharié von Lin- 
genthal, Uspenskij). The monks of Mount Athos 
are somewhat indifferent towards these treasures; 
nothing has been done to make them accessible, 
except the unsuccessful attempt of Archbishop Bul- 
garis of Corfu to found at Mount Athos, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, a school of the 
classical languages. The monasteries conduct a 
few elementary schools for the teaching of reading 
and writing; nowhere, perhaps, is the intellectual 
stagnation of the Greek Schism more noticeable. 
The monks are chiefly devoted to the splendour of 
their religious services; the solitaries still cherish 
Hesychast ideas and an apocalyptic mysticism, and 
the whole monastic republic represents just such an 
intellectual decay as must follow on a total exclusion 
of all outside intercourse and a complete neglect 


of all intellectual effort (Kaulen). 

ATHELSTAN Riuey, Athos, the Mountain of the Monks (Lon- 
don, 1887); Curzon, Monasteries of the Levant (6th ed., London, 
1881); Lanauois, Le Mont A thos et ses monastéres (Paris, 1867); 
DE Voctiz, Syrie, Palestine et Mont Athos (Paris, 1878); Nny- 
RAC, L’ Athos (Paris, 1880); KAuLEN in Kirchenlez., I, 1555-63; 
Meyer in Zeittschr. f. Kirchengesch. (1890), XI, 395-435; Krum- 
BACHER, Gesch. der byzant. Litt. (2d ed., Munich, 1867), 511— 
515, 1058-59; ScumiprTKE, Das Klosterland des Athos (1903); 
among older works, FALLMERAYER, F'ragmente aus dem Orient 
(2d ed., Stuttgart, 1877). For the art-treasures of Mount 
Athos see BrockHaAus, Die Kunst in den A thos-Kléstern (Leip- 
zig, 1891); and for photographs of the principal sites, besides 
the above quoted works, Vom Fels zum Meer (1892), 19-20. 

THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 

Atienza, Juan px, b. at Tordehumos, near Valla- 
dolid, in Spain, in the year 1546, eldest son of the 
royal Councillor of Castile, Bartolomé de Atienza, 
a very distinguished jurisconsult under Charles V. 
He studied law in the celebrated University of Sala- 
manea, but in 1564 forsook the legal career in order 
to become a Jesuit. While in Spain, he already 
occupied distinguished positions. He was Prefect 
of the College of Avila, Procurator of the Province 
of his order, founder of the College of Villa Garcia, 
its rector and master of novices, and rector of the 
College of Valladolid. While thus honourably placed 
in his mother country, he became informed of a call 
for fifty Jesuits, to be sent to Peru in the interests of 
religion and of the Indians. Father Atienza at once 
asked permission to become one of their number. 
He reached Lima in 1581 and found there his ap- 
pointment as rector of the College of San Pablo. 
In that capacity he was surrogate to the Provincial, 
Father Baltasar de Pifias, and founded, under the 
direction of the Company of Jesus, the ‘College of 
San Martin, the first school of secular learning es- 
tablished at Lima. The foundation of that school 
was confirmed by Pope Sixtus V, in 1588, and 
Father Atienza became its first rector. In 1585 he 
was made Provincial of the Jesuits in Peru. He 
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Atkinson, James, Catholic confessor, tortured to 
death in Bridewell prison in 1595. His pathetic and 
romantic story tells us nothing of his early life, but 
he is found in the Bridewell prison, one of the worst 
in London, and delivered over to Topcliffe, the no- 
torious priest-hunter, who was trying to wring out 
from him, by torture, evidence on which he might 
accuse his master, Mr. Robert Barnes, who then held 
Mapledurham House, of having entertained priests, 
and in particular the future martyr, Venerable John 
Jones, O. S. F. Yielding to torment, Atkinson ac- 
cused his master of having done so, but shortly after 
repented, and was lost in despair, knowing on the 
one hand that Topcliffe would torture him again, 
perhaps unto death, and on the other fearing that no 
priest could possibly come to confess and absolve 
him before his conflict. Unknown to him, however, 
a Jesuit Father happened to be in the same prison. 
This was Father William Baldwin (or Bawden), a 
man who afterwards filled important positions in his 
order. He had been arrested on suspicion while on 
shipboard, and had assumed the part of an Italian 
merchant unacquainted with the English language, 
and with such success that he was on the point of 
being exchanged for an English officer who had been 
captured by the Spaniards on board the Dainty. 
Atkinson’s despair put Father Baldwin into a quan- 
dary. It was evident that he was at best a weak- 
ling, perhaps a traitor in disguise. To speak to such 
a one in English, and much more to own to him that 
he was a priest, would be to endanger his life. So 
he tried to comfort him, at first through a fellow- 
prisoner who knew Latin, and finally offered to bring 
him a priest. The poor sufferer’s joy was so great 
that the missionary ventured to creep to his bed- 
side that night and tell him that he was a priest. 
Then Atkinson held back, either out of suspicion 
or because, as he said, he was not prepared. Father 
Baldwin’s fears were reawakened, but next night 
the penitent made his confession with evident con- 
trition, was soon again tortured, and died under or 
shortly after the torment. Atkinson’s cause has been 
proposed for Beatification, but evidence for his final 
perseverence, though very necessary, is naturally 


hard to find. ‘ 

CHALLONER, Missionary Priests (1864), II, 189; Dopp, 
Church History (Tierney ed.), III, ap. 204; Foury, Records 
S. J., Ill, 503; Recorp Orricr, Treasurer of the Chamber’s 
accounts for 1594, roll 196b. 

J. H. Pouen. 


Atkinson, NicHowas, priest and martyr, is probably 
to be identified with Venerable Thomas Atkin- 
son. Dodd, who mentions Nicholas’s death as havy- 
ing taken place at York in 1610, does not mention 
Thomas at all; yet all the facts which he relates of 
the one are certainly true of the other, while there. 


is no corroboration for Dodd’s date of Nicholas’s mar- — 


trydom. It seems probable, however, that there - 
was an old Marian priest named Nicholas, or ‘‘ Ninny”, 

Atkinson (Gillow, 85). pat 

Dopp, Church History, I1, 376. 

: J. H. Potten. 
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Correspondence of Bishop MinNner in the Gentlernan’s Maga- 
zine, LX, 234, 332, 412; Oxrver, Collections Illustrating History 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 565; Coorrr in Dict, Nat. 
Biog., II, 224; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., I, 84. 

J. H. Pouien. 


Atkinson, Saran, philanthropist and biographer, 
b. at Athlone, Ireland, 13 October, 1823; d. Dublin, 
8 July, 1893. She was the eldest daughter of John 
and Anne Gaynor, who lived on the western bank 
of the Shannon, in that part of Athlone which is in 
the County Roscommon. At the age of fifteen, she 
removed with her family to Dublin, where her 
education was completed. At twenty-five, she mar- 
ried Dr. George Atkinson, part proprietor of the 
“Freeman’s Journal’. The loss of her only child 
in his fourth year so deeply affected Mrs. Atkinson 
that she resolved to spend the rest of her life in chari- 
table and other good works. With her friend, Mrs. 
Ellen Woodlock, she interested herself in the female 
paupers of the South Dublin Union, and opened a 
home to which many were transferred and were 
made useful members of society. Her house in Drum- 
condra soon became the rendezvous for the charitably 
disposed. It was even more a literary salon. Here 
she prepared her life of Mary Aikenhead which 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky has warmly commended, and 
here she wrote her many valuable essays. For many 
years she translated into English the French “ Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith”. Much of her time 
was devoted to visiting the hospitals and poor 
people at their homes, and to other beneficent pur- 
poses. To her is largely due the success of the 
Childrens’ Hospital, Temple Street, Dublin. The 
management of the Sodality of the Children of Mary, 
attached to the Church of St. Francis Xavier, was one 
of her particular pleasures. To the Hospice for the 
Dying, at Harold’s Cross, she was a constant bene- 
factress. Even her writings were made to serve the 
great objects of her life. In Duffy’s “ Hibernian 
Magazine’’, 1860-64, “The Month”, 1864-65, “The 
Nation ”’, 1869-70, the “Freeman’s Journal”’, 1871, 
and in the “Irish Monthly” after its inception are 
to be found many important essays by her, chiefly 
biographical and historical. Some of her earliest 
and longest essays appeared in the “Irish Quarterly 
Review”; the best of them are included in her volume 
of “Essays” (Dublin, 1895). Her “Life of Mary 
Aikenhead”, modestly published with her initial 
only, appeared in 1879, and is one of the best Catholic 
biographies in English. Her “ Essays” include com- 
plete and learned dissertations on such divergent 
subjects as “St. Fursey’s Life and Visions”’, “The 
Geraldines”’, “The Dittamondo”’, “ Devorgilla”’, 
“Bugene O’Curry ”, “Irish Wool and Woolens”’, “St. 
Bridget’, and excellent biographies of the sculptors 
~ John Henry Foley and John Hogan, the best accounts 

yet written of those great artists. Indeed most of 
these essays are the best studies we have on the vari- 
ous subjects. Her “Citizen Saint” (St. Catherine 
of Siena) occupies a hundred pages, and is a most 
able summary. eae 

MuLHoLuAND, in the Freeman’s Journal files (Dublin, 
July, 1893), and prefatory memoir in the Essays; TYNAN. 

Trish Independent, files (Dublin, July, 1893); The Irish Monthly 
(Dublin, November, 1893)—a full list of her writings. : 
< D. J. O’Donoguun.. 
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dulgence were found upon him, and he was con- 
demned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. He 
suffered “with wonderful patience, courage, and 
constancy, and signs of great comfort’’. 


Cnauioner, Missionary Priests, II, 51; Giurow, Bibl. Dict. 
of Engl. Cath., I, 86. 
Patrick Ryan. 


Atom.— (Gr. a privative, and réuvyw, cut; indivisi- 
ble). Primarily, the smallest particle of matter 
which can exist; the ultimate and smallest division 
of matter; in physics, sometimes the smallest par- 
ticle to which a substance can theoretically be re- 
duced; in chemistry, the smallest particle of matter 
that can exist in combination with other atoms 
building up or constituting molecules. Two opposite 
doctrines of the constitution of matter were held by 
the ancient philosophers. One was that matter 
was infinitely divisible without losing its distinctive 
and individual properties. This is the doctrine of 
continuity or homceomery. Anaxagoras is given as 
the founder of this view of the constitution of things. 
According to it any substance, such as wood or 
water, can by no process of subdivision, however 
far it might be carried, be made to be anything but 
a mass.of wood or water. Infinite subdivision would 
not reach its limit of divisibility. Democritus and 
others held that there were ultimate particles of 
matter which were indivisible, and these were called 
atoms. This is the doctrine of atomicity, upheld by 
Kpicurus, and enlarged on by Lucretius in his “De 
Rerum Natura”. -The early atomists held that the 
atoms were not in contact, but that voids existed 
between them, claiming that otherwise motion would 
be impossible. Among the moderns, Descartes and 
Spinoza adhered to continuity. Leibnitz upheld 
atomicity, and Boscoyvich went to the last extreme 
of the theory, and defined atoms as centres of force, 
denying them the attribute of impenetrability. 

Moxtecute and Atom.—Modern science holds 
that matter is not infinitely divisible; that there is 
an ultimate particle of every substance. If this 
particle is broken up, that particular form of matter 
will be destroyed. This particle is the molecule. 
It is composed of another division of matter called 
the atom. Generally, probably always, a molecule 
consists of several atoms. The atoms unite to form 
molecules and cannot exist except as constituents of 
molecules. If a molecule of any substance were 
broken up, the substance would cease to exist and 
its constituent atoms would go to form or to enter 
into some other molecule or molecules. There is a 
tendency to consider the molecule of modern science 
as identical with the atom of the old philosophers; 
but the modern atomic theory has given the mole- 
cule a different status from that of the old-time atom. 
Atom, as used in natural science, has a specific 
meaning based upon the theory of chemistry. This 
meaning is modified by recent work in the field of 
radio-activity, but the following will serve as a defini- 
tion. It is the smallest particle of an element which 
can exist in a compound. An atom cannot exist 
alone as such. Atoms combine with each other to 
form molecules. The molecule is the smallest 


of elements, A mass of an 
collection of molecules. _ 
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numbers of atoms in the molecule. Water is an 
example of a compound substance, or chemical com- 
pound. Its molecule contains three atoms; two 
atoms of hydrogen, and one atom of oxygen. If a 
quantity of these two elements were mixed, the re- 
sult would be a mechanical mixture of the molecules 
of the two. But if heat, or some other adequate 
cause were made to act, chemical action would follow, 
and the molecules, splitting up, would combine atom 
with atom. Part of a molecule of oxygen—one 
atom—would combine with part of two atoms of 
hydrogen—two atoms. The result would be the 
production of a quantity of molecules of water. 
Each water molecule contains one atom of oxygen 
and two atoms of hydrogen. The splitting-up of 
the elemental molecules into atoms is synchronous 
with their combining into molecules, so that an atom 
never exists alone. The molecules of the elements, 
oxygen and hydrogen, have disappeared, and in 
their places are molecules of water. There are 
about eighty kinds of atoms known, one kind for 
each element, and out of these the material world is 
made. 

INVARIABILITY OF Composition.—The invariability 
of composition by weight of chemical compounds is 
a fundamental law of chemistry. Thus water under 
all circumstances consists of 88.88% of oxygen and 
11.11% of hydrogen. This establishes a relation 
between the weights of the atoms of hydrogen and 
oxygen in the water molecule, which is 1:8. Oxy- 
gen and hydrogen are gaseous under ordinary con- 
ditions. If water is decomposed, and the gases are 
collected and measured, there will always be two 
volumes of hydrogen to one of oxygen. This illus- 
trates another fundamental law—the invariability 
of composition by gaseous volume of chemical com- 
pounds. From the composition by volume of water 
its molecule is taken as composed of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen, on the assumption that 
in a given volume of any gas there is the same number 
of molecules. As there are two atoms in the mole- 
cules of both of these elements, the above may be 
put in a more popular way thus: the atoms of hy- 
drogen and oxygen occupy the same space. The 
ratio spoken of above, of 1 : 8, is therefore the ratio 
of two atoms of hydrogen to one of oxygen. It 
follows that the ratio of one atom of ny ops to one 
atom of oxygen is 1:16. The numbers 1 and 16 
thus determined, are the atomic weights of hydrogen 
and oxygen respectively. Strictly speaking they 
are not weights at all, only numbers expressing the 
relation of weights. Atomic weights are determined 
for all the elements, based on several considerations, 
such as those outlined for the atoms of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Thus the term atom indicates not only 
the constituents of molecules, but has a quantitative 
meaning, the proportional part of the element which 
enters into compounds. The sum of the weights of 
the atoms in a molecule is the molecular weight of 
the substance. ‘Thus the molecular weight of water 
is the sum of the weights of two hydrogen atoms, 
which is two, and of one oxygen atom, which is six- 
teen, a total of eighteen. If we divide the molecular 
weight of a compound into the atomic weight of 
' the atoms of any element in its molecule, it will give 
the proportion of the element in the compound. 
‘Taking water again, if we divide its molecular 
weight, 18, into the weight of the atoms of hydrogen 
in its molecule, 2, we obtain the fraction 3%, which 
expresses the proportion of hydrogen in water. 
The same process gives the proportion of oxygen in 
water as +§. 

Every element has its own atomic weight, and 
the invariability of chemical composition by weight 
is explained by the invariability of the atomic 
weights of the elements. Tables of the atomic 
weights of the elements are given in all chemical 
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The relations of the atomic weights 
to each other are several. The atom of lowest 
weight is the hydrogen atom. It is usually taken 
as,one, which is very nearly its exact value if oxygen 
is taken as sixteen. On this basis one quarter of 
the other elements will have atomic weights that are 
whole numbers. This indicates a remarkable sim- 
pueiy of relationship of weights, which is carried out 
by the close approach of the rest of the elements to 
the same condition, as regards their atomic weights. 
The range of the atomic weights is a narrow one. 
That of hydrogen is 1.008—that of uranium 238.5. 
The latter is the heaviest of all. Between these all 
the other atomic weights lie. Many of the elements 
resemble each other in their chemical relations. It 
might appear that those nearest to each other in 
atomic weight should be of similar properties. This 
is not the case. If the elements are written down 
in the order of their atomic weights, beginning with 
the lightest and ending with the heaviest, it will be 
found that the position of an element in the series 
will indicate pretty clearly its properties. The 
elements will be found to be so arranged in the list 
that any element will be related as regards its chemi- 
cal properties to the element eight places removed 
from it. This relationship may be thus expressed: 
the properties of an element are a periodic function 
of its atomic weight. 

MeNpDELEEFF’s TasiE.—tThis relation is called 
Mendeléeff’s Law, from one of two chemists who 
independently developed it. The elements may, 
as before said, be written down in the order of their 
atomic weights, but in eight vertical columns. 
Along the top line the eight elements of lightest 
atomic weights are written in the order of their 
weights, followed on the second line by the next 
eight, also in the order of their atomic weights. 
This arrangement, obviously, when carried out 
brings the elements eight atomic weights apart, 
into vertical columns. It will be found that all the 
elements in any vertical column are of similar chemi- 
cal properties. When Mendeléeff made out his table 
it was supposed that several elements were as yet 
undiscovered. The table also brought out clearly 
certain numerical relations of the atomic weights. 
These together with other factors caused him to leave 
blank spaces in his table, which none of the known 
elements could fill. For these places hypothetical 
elements were assumed, whose general properties 
and atomic weights were stated by him. One by 
one these elements have been discovered, so that 
Mendeléeff’s Law predicted the existence of elements 
later to be discovered. These discoveries of predicted 
elements constitute one of the greatest triumphs of 
chemical science. Up to within a very recent 
period the atom was treated as the smallest division 
of matter, although the possibility of the transmu- 
tation of the elements in some way, or in some degree, 
has long been considered a possibility. It was con- 
jectured that all the elements might be composed of 
some one substance, for which a name, protyle, 
meaning first material, was coined. This seemed to 
conflict with the accepted definition of the atom, as 
protyle indicated something anterior to or preceding 
it. The idea rested in abeyance, as there was little 
ground for building up a sors to include it. Re- 
cent discoveries have resuscitated this never quite 
abandoned theory; protyle seems to have been 
discovered, and the atom has ceased to hold its place 
as the ultimate division of matter. 

CorpuscuLEs.—The most recent theory holds 
that the atom is composite, and is built up of still 
minuter particles, called corpuscules. As far as 
are concerned 
the atom remains as it was. But investigations in 
the field of radio-activity, largely physical and partly 
chemical, go to prove that the atom, built up of 
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corpuscules as said above, depends for its atomic 
weight upon the number of corpuscules in it, and 
these corpuscules are all identical in nature. In 
these corpuscules we have the one first material, or 
protyle. It follows that the only difference between 
atoms of different elements is in the number of 
corpuscules they contain. Any process which would 
change the number of corpuscules in the atoms of an 
element would change the element into another one, 
thus carrying out the transmutation. of elements. 
So far, one transmutation is accepted as effected. 
Experiments in radio-activity go to prove that some 
elements, notably radium, project particles of in- 
conceivable minuteness into space. These particles 
have sometimes one-half the velocity of ight. They 
are called corpuscules. The corpuscule is sometimes 
defined as a particle of negative electricity, which, 
in the existing state of electrical knowledge, is a very 
imperfect definition. They are all negatively elec- 
trified, and therefore repel each other. The condi- 
tion of equilibrium of groups of such particles, if 
held near to each other by another external force, 
has been investigated by Prof. J. J. Thomson, and 
his investigations establish a basis for a theory of 
the constitution of atoms. Thus, assume an atom 
to consist of a number of corpuscules, not touching 
each other, all negatively electrified so that they 
repel one another, and held within the limits of the 
atom by what may be termed a shell of attractive 
force. Professor Thomson shows that such particles, 
under the conditions outlined above, arrange them- 
selves into groups of various arrangement, the latter 
depending on their number. If the number of 
particles in a group be progressively increased, a 
periodic recurrence of groupings will occur. Assume 
a group of five particles. These will form a group 
of definite shape. If more particles are added to 
the group, the first additions will cause the five 
group to disappear, other groups taking its place, 
until the number reaches fifteen, when the original 


grouping of five will reappear, surrounded by the 


other ten particles. On adding more particles, the 
five and ten group disappear, to be succeeded by 
others, until the number of thirty is reached. At 
this point the original five group and the ten group 
reappear, with a new group of fifteen. The same 


recurrence of groupings takes place with forty-seven 


and sixty-seven particles. 


This gives the outlines 
of an explanation of the periodic law. If any num- 
ber of particles be taken they will show groupings, 


characteristic of the number, and subject to periodical 
reappearance as the number is increased. This 


. corpuscules were required to form it. 


reappearance of groupings is exactly comparable to 
the phenomena of the periodic law. It is the re- 
appearance of similar properties at periodic inter- 
vals. The corpuscular theory also accounts for the 
variation of the elements in atomic weight. Cor- 
puscules are supposed to be all alike, so that the 
weight of an atom would depend on how many 
Thus an atom 
of oxygen would contain sixteen times as many 
corpuscules as would an atom of hydrogen, weighing 
only one-sixteenth as much. The weight of an atom 
of hydrogen has been approximately calculated as 
expressed by the decimal, 34 preceded by thirteen 


ciphers, of agram. This means that thirty-four thou- 


{7° 


sand millions of millions of atoms of hydrogen would 
weigh in the aggregate one gram. These calculations 
we based on determination of the electric charge of 
rpuscules. Corpuscules are calculated as being 

it one-thousandth of the mass of an atom of hy- 
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Elements vary in the saturating power of their atoms. 
The saturating power is called atomicity or valency. 
Some elements have a valency of one, and are termed 
monads. A monad can saturate a monad. Others 
are termed dyads, have a valency of two, two monads 
being required to saturate one dyad, while one dyad 
can saturate another dyad. Valencies run on 
through triads, tetrads, pentads, hexads, heptads, 
and octads, designating valencies of three, four, 
five, six, seven, and eight respectively. 
T. O’Conor SLOANE. 


Atomism, [a privative and réuvew to cut, i. e. indi- 
visible] is the system of those who hold that all 
bodies are composed of minute, indivisible particles 
of matter called atoms. We must distinguish be- 
tween (1) atomism as a philosophy and (2) atomism 
as a theory of science. 

Atomism as a philosophy originated with Leu- 
cippus. Democritus (b. 460 B.c.), his disciple, is 
generally considered the father of atomism, as prac- 
tically nothing is known of Leucippus. The theory 
of Democritus may be summed up in the following 
propositions: 1. All bodies are composed of atoms 
and spaces between the atoms. 2. Atoms are eter- 
nal, indivisible, infinite in number, and homogeneous 
in nature; all differences in bodies are due to a dif- 
ference in the size, shape or location of the atoms. 
3. There is no purpose or design in nature, and in 
this sense all is ruled by chance. 4. All activity is 
reduced to local motion. The formation of the uni- 
verse is due to the fact that the larger atoms fall 
faster, and by striking against the smaller ones com- 
bine with them; thus the whole universe is the re- 
sult of the fortuitous concourse of atoms. Countless 
worlds are formed simultaneously and successively. 
Epicurus (342-270 B. c.) adopted the theory of De- 
mocritus, but corrected the blunder, pointed out by 
Aristotle, that larger atoms fall faster than smaller 
ones in vacuo. He substituted a power in the atoms 
to decline a little from the line of fall. Atomism is 
defended by Lucretius Carus (95-51 B.c.) in his 
poem,“De Rerum Natura.” With the exception of a 
few alchemists in the Middle Ages, we find no rep- 
resentatives of atomism until Gassendi (1592-1655) 
renewed the atomism of Epicurus. Gassendi tried 
to harmonize atomism with Christian teaching by 

ostulating atoms finite in number and created by 
Ged! With the application of atomism to the sci- 
ences, philosophic atomism also revived, and became 
for a time the most popular philosophy. Present- 
day philosophic atomism regards matter as homo- 
geneous and explains all physical and chemical prop- 
erties of bodies by a difference in mass of matter and 
local motion. The atom itself is inert and devoid of 
all activity. The molecule, taken over from the 
sciences, is but an edifice of unchangeable atoms. 
Philosophie atomism stands entirely on the basis of 
materialism, and, though it invokes the necessary 
laws of matter, its exclusion of final causes makes 
it in the last analysis a philosophy of chance. 

The atomic theory was first applied to chemistry 
by Dalton (1808), but with him it meant little more 
than an expression of proportions in chemical com- 
position. The theory supplied a simple explanation 
of the facts observed before him: that elements com- 
bine in definite and multiple proportions. The dis- 
covery in the same year by Gay-Lussac of the law 
that gases under the same pressure and temperature 
have equal volumes was at the same time a confir- 
mation and an aid in determining atomic weig! 
Avogadro’s law (1811) that gases under the s 
e 
ecules, and the 
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theory was soon applied to physics, and is to-day 
the basis of most of the sciences. Its main outlines 
are: Matter is not continuous but atomically consti- 
tuted. An atom is the smallest particle of matter 
that can enter a chemical reaction. Atoms of like 
nature constitute elements, those of unlike nature 
constitute compounds. The.elements known to-day 
are about 76 in number and differ from one another 
in weight and physical and chemical properties. 
Atoms combine to form molecules, which are the 
smallest quantities of matter that can exist in a free 
state, whether of an element or a compound. Some 
believe that the atom retains its individuality in the 
molecule, whilst others consider the molecule homo- 
geneous throughout. The theoretic formulas of struc- 
ture of Frankland suppose them to remain. The 
spaces between the atoms are filled with an impon- 
derable matter called ether. Upon the nature of 
ether the greatest differences of opinion exist. The 
adoption by scientists of Maxwell’s theory of light 
seems to render the ether-hypothesis with its many 
contradictions superfluous. At all events it is quite 
independent of the atomic theory. 

The results obtained by the Hungarian Lenard, 
the English physicist J. J. Thomson, and many 
others, by means of electric discharges in rarified 
gases, the discovery of Hertzian waves, a better un- 
derstanding of electrolysis, and the discovery of ra- 
dium by Madame Curie have made necessary a 
modification of the atomic theory of matter. The 
atom, hitherto considered solid and indivisible, is now 
believed to break up into ions or electrons. This 
new theory, however, must not be considered as op- 
posed to the atomic theory; it comes rather as an 
extension of it. In chemistry, the principal field of 
the atomic theory, the atom will still remain as the 
chemically indivisible unit. The hypothesis of sub- 
atoms is, moreover, not entirely new; it was pro- 
posed by Spencer as early as 1872 (“Contemporary 
Rey.’’, June, 1872) and defended by Crookes. in 1886. 

The physico-chemical theory of atomism, though 
not a demonstrated truth, offers a satisfactory ex- 
planation of a great number of phenomena, and will, 
no doubt, remain essentially the same, no matter how 
it may be modified in its details. In chemistry, it 
does not stop arbitrarily in the division of matter, 
but stops at chemical division. If another science 
demands a further division, or if philosophy must 
postulate a division of the atom into essential prin- 
ciples, that is not the concern of chemistry. Science 
has no interest in defending the indivisible atom of 
Democritus. 

Scholastic philosophy finds nothing in the scientific 
theory of atomism which it cannot harmonize with 
its principles, though it must reject the mechanical 
explanation, often proposed in the name of science, 
which looks upon the atom as an absolutely inert 
mass, devoid of all activities and properties. Scho- 
lastie philosophers find in the different physical and 
chemical properties of the elements an indication of 
specifically different natures. Chemical changes are 
for them substantial changes, and chemical formulas 
indicate the mode in which the elements react on 
one another in the production of the compound. 
They are not a representation of the molecular edi- 
fice built up of unchangeable atoms. Some would 
accept even this latter view and admit that there 
are no substantial changes in inanimate nature (Gut- 
berlet). This view can also be harmonized more 
easily with the facts of stereo-chemistry. As re- 
gards the phenomena observed in radio-activity, a 
generalization, either in the materialistic sense, that 
all matter is homogeneous, or in the scholastic sense, 
that all elements can be changed into one another, 
is in the present state of science premature. 


Manuals of History of Philosophy by Turner, Ursrr- 
wrGe-HeinrzeE, Stracku tr. by Frvuay; Lanen, History of 
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Materialism (Leipzig, 1898); 6th ed., tr. by THomas (London, 
1892); Manuals of Chemistry; Ramsay, Progress of Chemis- 
try in the 19th Century; Report of Smithsonian Institution 
(1900); Wurtz, Atomic Theory, tr. by CumMInsHAW (New 
York, 1881), On Scholastic interpretation of Atomism see 
Nys, Cosmologie (Louvain, 1904); GurBerLer, Naturphi- 
losophie (Minster, 1894); BrepIN AND AHERNE, Physical 
ceraines versus Matter and Form, in Dublin Rev. (1899 and 
Epmunp J. WirTH. 

Atonement, Day or—rThe rites to be observed 
on the Day of Atonement [Hebrew D537 DY Yom 
Hakkippurim. Vulgate, Dies Hxpiationum, and Dies 
Propitiationys (Leviticus, xxiii, 27, 28)] are fully set 
forth in the sixteenth chapter of Leviticus (ef. Exo- 
dus, xxx, 10; Leviticus, xxiii, 27-31, xxv, 9; Num- 
bers, xxix, 7-11). It was a most solemn fast, on 
which no food could be taken throughout the whole 
day, and all servile works were forbidden. It was 
kept on the nineteenth day of the seventh month, 
Tischrt, which falls in September—October. The sac- 
rifices included a calf, a ram, and seven lambs (Num- 
bers, xxix, 8-11). But the distinctive ceremony of 
the day was the offering of the two goats. “He 
[Aaron] shall make the two buck-goats to stand be- 
fore the Lord, in the door of the tabernacle of the 
testimony: and casting lots upon them both, one to 
be offered to the Lord, and the other to be the 
emissary-goat: That whose lot fell to be offered to 
the Lord, he shall offer for sin: But that whose lot 
was to be the emissary-goat he shall present alive 
before the Lord, that he may pour out prayers upon 
him, and let him go into the wilderness. . . . After 
he hath cleansed the sanctuary, and the tabernacle, 
and the altar, let him offer the living goat: And put- 
ting both hands upon his head, let him confess all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their 
offences and sins, and praying that they may light 
on his head, he shall turn him out by a man ready 
for it, into the desert. And when the goat hath 
carried all their iniquities into an uninhabited land, 
and shall be let go into the desert, Aaron shall return 
into the tabernacle of the testimony” (Leviticus, xvi, 
7-10, 20-23). The general meaning of the ceremony 
is sufficiently shown in the text. But the details 
present some difficulty. The Vulgate caper emis- 
sarius, “emissary, goat”, represents the obscure 
Hebrew word, Srssry (Azazel), which occurs no- 
where else in the Bible. Various attempts have been 
made to interpret its meaning. Some have taken it 
for the name of a place where the man who took the 
goat away used to throw it over a precipice, since its 
return was thought to forbode evil. Others, with 
better reason, take it for the name of an evil spirit; 
and in fact a spirit of this name is mentioned in the 
Apocryphal “Book of Henoch’’, and later in Jewish 
literature. On this interpretation, which, though by 
no means new, finds favour with modern critics, the 
idea of the ceremony would seem to be that the sins 
were sent back to the evil spirit to whose influence 
they owed their origin. It has been noted that some- 
what similar rites of expiation have prevailed among 
heathen nations. And modern critics, who refer the 
above passages to the Priestly Code, and to a post- 
Exilic date, are disposed to regard the sending of 
the goat to Azazel as an adaptation of a pre-existing 
ceremonial. The significant ceremony observed on 
this solemn Day of Atonement does but give a 
greater prominence to that need of satisfaction and 
expiation which was present in all the ordinary sin- 
offerings. And all these sacrifices for sin, as we 
learn from the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
were figures of the great Sacrifice to come. In like 
manner these Jewish rites of atonement speak to us 
of the Cross of Christ, and of the propitiatory Sac- 
rifice which is daily renewed in a bloodless manner 
on the Eucharistic Altar. For this reason it may be 
of interest to note, with Provost Maltzew, that the 
Jewish prayers used on the Day of Atonement fore- 
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shadow the common commemoration of the saints 
and the faithful departed in our liturgies (Die Litur- 
gien der orthodox-katholischen Kirche des Morgen- 
landes, 252). 

The subject is treated by the commentators on Leviticus, 
notably CaumMrr and a Lapipr, who give the interpretation 
of the Fathers, A more exhaustive treatment will be found 
in SpENcER’s monumental work, De Legibus Hebrworum 
ritualibus, III, diss. 8, ef. De Hirco Emissario et_ precipuis 
expiationis judaice ceremoniis (Tiibingen, 1732). For modern 
views on the subject, see the articles on Day of Atonement, 
and Azazel, by Driver and Wurre in Dictionary of the Bible. 
In the Talmud the treatise Yoma (The Day) deals with the 
Day of Atonement, : . 

W. H. Kent. 


Atonement, DocrrinE ofr THE.—The word atone- 
ment, which is almost the only theological term of 
English origin, has a curious history. The verb 
“atone’’, from the adverbial phrase ‘at one’ (M. E. 
at oon), at first meant to reconcile, or make ‘at 
one”’; from this it came to denote the action by 
which such reconciliation was effected, e. g. satis- 
faction for an offence or an injury. Hence, in 
Catholic theology, the Atonement is the Satisfaction 
of Christ, whereby God and the world are reconciled or 
made to be at one. ‘‘For God indeed was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself” (II Cor., v, 19). 
The Catholic doctrine on this subject is set forth in 
the Sixth Session of the Council of Trent, chapter ii. 
Having shown the insufficiency of Nature, and of 
the Mosaic Law, the Council continues: ‘‘ Whence 
it came to pass, that the heavenly Father, the Father 
of mercies and the God of all comfort (II Cor., i, 3), 
when that blessed fullness of the time was come 
(Gal., iv, 4) sent unto men Jesus Christ, His own 
Son, who had been, both before the Law and during 
the time of the Law, to many of the holy fathers 
announced and promised, that He might both 
redeem the Jews, who were under the Law and that 
the Gentiles who followed not after justice might 
attain to justice, and that all men might receive 
the adoption of sons. Him God hath proposed as a 
propitiator, through faith in His blood (Rom., iii, 25), 
for our sins, and not for our sins only, but also for 
those of the whole world (I John, ui, 2).’’ More than 
twelve centuries before this, the same dogma was 
proclaimed in the words of the Nicene Creed, ‘‘ who 
for us men and for our salvation, came down, took 
flesh, was made man; and suffered.” And all that 
is thus taught in the decrees of the councils may be 
read in the pages of the New Testament. For in- 
stance, in the words of Our Lord, ‘‘Even as the son 
of man is not come to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a redemption for many”’ 
(Matt., xx, 28); or of St. Paul, ‘‘ Because in him, it 
hath well pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell; and through him to reconcile all things unto 
himself, making peace through the blood of his 
cross, both as to the things that are on earth, and the 
things that are in heaven.’’ (Coloss., i, 19, 20). 

The great doctrine thus laid down in the beginning 
was further unfolded and brought out into clearer 
light by the work of the Fathers and theologians. 
And it may be noted that in this instance the develop- 

ment is chiefly due to Catholic speculation on the 
mystery, and not, as in the case of other doctrines, 
to controversy with heretics. At first we have the 
central fact made known in the Apostolic preaching, 
that mankind was fallen and was raised up and 
redeemed from sin by the blood of Christ. But it 
remained for the pious speculation of Fathers and 
theologians to enter into the meaning of this great 
truth, to inquire into the state of fallen man, and to 
ask how Christ accomplished His work of Redemp- 
tion. By whatever names or figures it may be 
- described, that work is the reversal of the Fall, the 
plotting out of sin, the deliverance from bondage, 
the reconciliation of mankind with God. And it is 
ght to pass by the Incarnation, by the life, the 
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sufferings, and the death of the Divine Redeemer. 
All this may be summed up in the word Atonement. 
This is, so to say, the starting point. And herein 
all are indeed at one. But, when it was attempted 
to give a more precise account of the nature of the 
Redemption and the manner of its accomplishment, 
theological speculation took different courses, some 
of which were suggested by the various names and 
figures under which this ineffable mystery is adum- 
brated in Holy Scripture. Without pretending to 
give a full history of the discussions, we may briefly 
indicate some of the main lines on which the doctrine 
was developed, and touch on the more important 
theories put forward in explanation of the Atone- 
ment. 

(a) In any view, the Atonement is founded on the 
Divine Incarnation. By this great mystery, the 
Eternal Word took to Himself the nature of man 
and, being both God and man, became the Mediator 
between God and men. From this, we have one of 
the first and most profound forms of theological 
speculation on the Atonement, the theory which is 
sometimes described as Mystical Redemption. In- 
stead of seeking a solution in legal figures, some of 
the great Greek Fathers were content to dwell on 
the fundamental fact of the Divine Incarnation. 
By the union of the Eternal Word with the nature 
of man all mankind was lifted up and, so to say, 
deified. ‘‘He was made man”’, says St. Athanasius, 
“that we might be made gods’’ (De Incarnatione 
Verbi, 54). ‘His flesh was saved, and made free 
the first of all, being made the body of the Word, 
then we, being concorporeal therewith, are saved by 
the same” (Orat., Il, Contra Arianos, lxi). And 
again, ‘‘For the presence of the Saviour in the flesh 
was the price of death, and the saving of the whole 
creation’? (Ep. ad Adelphium, vi). In like manner 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus proves the integrity of 
the Sacred Humanity by the argument, “That which 
was not assumed is not healed; but that which is 
united to God is saved” (7d dp dmpdcdnrTor, 
abepdmevrov: 6 bé Hywrat T@ Oeg, Toro Kal owferar). 
This speculation of the Greek Fathers undoubtedly 
contains a profound truth which is sometimes for- 
gotten by later authors who are more intent on framing 
juridical theories of ransom and satisfaction. But 
it is obvious that this account of the matter is im- 
perfect, and leaves much to be explained. It must 
be remembered, moreover, that the Fathers them- 
selves do not put this forward as a full explanation. 
For while many of their utterances might seem to 
imply that the Redemption was actually accom- 
plished by the union of a Divine Person with the 
human nature, it is clear from other passages that 
they do not lose sight of the atoning sacrifice. The 
Incarnation is, indeed, the source and the foundation 
of the Atonement, and these profound thinkers have, 
so to say, grasped the cause and its effects as one vast 
whole. Hence they look on to the result before. 
staying to consider the means by which it was accom- 
plished. 

(b) But something more on this matter had 
already been taught in the preaching of the Apostles 
and in the pages of the New Testament. The 
restoration of fallen man was the work of the In- 
carnate Word. ‘‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself’? (II Cor., v, 19). But the peace 
of that reconciliation was accomplished by the 
death of the Divine Redeemer, ‘‘making peace 
through the blood of His cross’? (Coloss., i, 20). 
This redemption by death is another mystery, and 
some of the Fathers in the first ages are led to specu- 
late on its meaning, and to construct a theory in 
explanation. Here the words and figures used in 
Holy Scripture help to guide the current of theologi- 
cal thought. Sin is represented as a state of bondage __ 
or servitude, and fallen man is delivered by being © 
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redeemed, or bought with a price. “For you are 
bought with a great price’’ (I Cor., vi, 20). “‘Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to take the book, and to open 
the seals thereof; because thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God, in thy blood’”’ (Apoc., v, 9). 
Looked at in this light, the Atonement appears as 
the deliverance from captivity by the payment of 
a ransom. This view is already developed in the 
second century. “The mighty Word and true Man 
reasonably redeeming us by His blood, gave Himself 
a ransom for those who had been brought into 
bondage. And since the Apostasy unjustly ruled 
over us, and, whereas we belonged by nature to God 
Almighty, alienated us against nature and made 
us his own disciples, the Word of God, being mighty 
in all things, and failing not in His justice, dealt 
justly even with the Apostasy itself, buying back 
from it the things which were His own”’ (Irenzus, 
Adversus Hereses, V, i). And St. Augustine says 
in well-known words: “‘Men were held captive under 
the devil, and served the demons, but they were 
redeemed from captivity. For they could sell them- 
selves, but they could not redeem themselves. The 
Redeemer came, and gave the price; He poured 
forth His blood and bought the whole world. Do 
you ask what He bought? See what He gave, and 
find what He bought. The blood of Christ is the 
price. How much is it worth? What but the 
whole world? What but all nations?’’ (Enarratio 
in Psalm xev, n. 5). 

It cannot be questioned that this theory also con- 
tains a true principle. For it is founded on the ex- 
press words of Scripture, and is supported by many 
of the greatest of the early Fathers and later theo- 
logians. But unfortunately, at first, and for a long 
period of theological history, this truth was some- 
what obscured by a _ strange confusion, which 
would seem to have arisen from the natural tend- 
ency to take a figure too literally, and to apply 
it in details which were not contemplated by those 
who first made use of it. It must not be for- 
gotten that the account of our deliverance from 
sin is set forth in figures. Conquest, captivity, 
and ransom are familiar facts of human history. 
Man, having yielded to the temptations of Satan, 
was like to one overcome in battle. Sin, again, is 
fitly likened to a state of slavery. And when man 
was set free by the shedding of Christ’s precious 
Blood, this deliverance would naturally recall (even 
if it had not been so described in Scripture ) the 
redemption of a captive by the payment of a ran- 
som. But, however useful and illuminating in their 
proper place, figures of this kind are perilous in the 
hands of those who press them too far, and forget 
that they are figures. This is what happened here. 
When a captive is ransomed the price is naturally 
paid to the conqueror by whom he is held in bondage. 
Hence, if this figure were taken and interpreted 
literally in all its details, it would seem that the price 
of man’s ransom must be paid to Satan. The notion 
is certainly startling, if not revolting. Even if 
grave reasons pointed in this direction, we might 
well shrink from drawing the conclusion. And this 
is in fact so far from being the case that it seems 
hard to find any rational explanation of such a pay- 
ment, or any right on which it could be founded. 
Yet, strange to say, the bold flight of theological 
speculation was not checked by these misgivings. 
In the above-cited of St. Irenzeus, we read 
that the Word of God “dealt justly even with the 
Apostasy itself fi. e. Satan], buying back from it 
the things which were His own”. This curious 
notion, apparently first mooted by St. Irenzus 
was taken up by Origen in the next century, and 
for about a thousand years it played a conspicuous 
part in the history of theology. In the hands of some 
of the later Fathers and medieval writers, it takes 
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various forms, and some of its more repulsive features 
are softened or modified. But the strange notion 
of some right, or claim, on the part of Satan is still 
present. A protest was raised by St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus in the fourth century, as might be ex- 
pected from that most accurate of the patristic 
theologians. But it was not till St. Anselm and 
Abelard had met it with unanswerable arguments 
that its power was finally broken. It makes a 
belated appearance in the pages of Peter Lombard. 

(c) But it is not only in connexion with the theory 
of ransom that we meet with this notion of ‘‘rights’’ 
on the part of Satan. Some of the Fathers set the 
matter in a different aspect. Fallen man, it was 
said, was justly under the dominion of the devil, in 
punishment for sin. But. when Satan brought suf- 
fering and death on the sinless Saviour, he abused 
his power and exceeded his right, so that he was 
now justly deprived of his dominion over the captives. 
This explanation is found especially in the sermons 
of St. Leo and the ‘‘Morals’”’ of St. Gregory the 
Great. Closely allied to this explanation is the 
singular ‘‘mouse-trap’’ metaphor of St. Augustine. 
In this daring figure of speech, the Cross is regarded 
as the trap in which the bait is set and the enemy 
is caught. ‘“‘The Redeemer came and the deceiver 
was overcome. What did our Redeemer do to our 
Captor? In payment for us He set the trap, His 
Cross, with His blood for bait. He [Satan] could 
indeed shed that blood; but he deserved not to 
drink it. By shedding the blood of One who was 
not his debtor, he was forced to release his debtors’’ 
(Serm. exxx, § 2). 

(d) These ideas retained their force well into the 
Middle Ages. But the appearance of St. Anselm’s 
“Cur Deus Homo?”’ made a new epoch in the theology 
of the Atonement. It may be said, indeed, that this 
book marks an epoch in theological literature and 
doctrinal development. There are not many works, 
even among those of the greatest teachers, that can 
compare in this respect with the treatise of St. An- 
selm. And, with few exceptions, the books that have 
done as much to influence and guide the growth of 
theology are the outcome of some great struggle 
with heresy; while others, again, only summarize 
the theological learning of the age. But this little 
book is at once purely pacific and eminently origi- 
nal. Nor could any dogmatic treatise well be more 
simple and unpretending than this luminous dia- 
logue between the great archbishop and his disciple 
Boso. There is no parade of learnig, and but little 
in the way of appeal to authorities. The disciple 
asks and the master answers; and both alike face 
the great problem before them fearlessly, but at the 
same time with all due reverence and modesty. 
Anselm says at the outset that he will not so much 
show his disciple the truth he needs, as seek it along 
with him; and that when he says anything that is 
not confirmed by higher authority, it must be taken 
as tentative, and provisional. He adds that, though 
he may in some measure meet the question, one who 
is wiser could do it better; and that, whatever man 
may know or say on this subject, there will always 
remain deeper reasons that are beyond him. In 
the same spirit he concludes the whole treatise by 
submitting it to reasonable correction at the hands 
of others. 

It may be safely said that this is precisely what 
has come to pass. For the theory put forward by 
Anselm has oe modified by the work of later 
theologians, and confirmed by the testimony of 
truth. In contrast to some of the other views 
already noticed, this theory is remarkably clear and 
symmetrical. And it is certainly more agreeable to 
reason than the ‘‘mouse-trap’’ metaphor, or the 
notion of purchase money paid to Satan. Anselm’s 
answer to the question is simply the need of satis- 
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faction for sin. No sin, as he views the matter, can 
be forgiven without satisfaction. A debt to Divine 
justice has been incurred; and that debt must needs 
be paid. But man could not make this satisfaction 
for himself; the debt is something far greater than 
he can pay; and, moreover, all the service that he 
can offer to God is already due on other titles. The 
suggestion that some innocent man, or angel, might 
possibly pay the debt incurred by sinners is rejected, 
on the ground that in any case this would put the 
sinner under obligation to his deliverer, and he would 
thus become the servant of a mere creature. The 
only way in which the satisfaction could be made, 
and men could be set free from sin, was by the com- 
ing of a Redeemer who is both God and man. His 
death makes full satisfaction to the Divine Justice, 
for it is something greater than all the sins of all 
mankind. Many side questions are incidentally 
treated in the dialogue between Anselm and Boso. 
But this is the substance of the answer given to the 
great question, ‘Cur Deus Homo?’’ Some modern 
writers have suggested that this notion of deliver- 
ance by means of satisfaction may have a German 
origin. For in the old Teutonic laws, a criminal 
might pay the wergild instead of undergoing punish- 
ment. But this custom was not peculiar to the Ger- 
mans, as we may see from the Celtic eirig, and, as 
Riviére has pointed out, there is no need to have re- 
For the notion of satisfac- 
tion for sin was already present in the whole system 
of ecclesiastical penance, though it had been left for 
Anselm to use it in illustration of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. It may be added that the same idea 
underlies the old Jewish “sin-offerings’’, as well as 
the similar rites that are found in many ancient reli- 
gions. It is specially prominent in the rites and 
prayers used on the Day of Atonement. And this, it 
may be added, is now the ordinary acceptance of the 
word; to “atone” is to give satisfaction, or make 
amends, for an offence or an injury. 

(e) Whatever may be the reason, it is clear that 
this doctrine was attracting special attention in 
the age of St. Anselm. His own work bears witness 
that it was undertaken at the urgent request of 
others who wished to have some new light on this 


mystery. To some extent, the solution offered by - 
Anselm seems to have satisfied these desires, though, 


in the course of further discussion, an important 


part of his theory, the absolute necessity of Re- 


demption and of satisfaction for sin, was discarded 
by later theologians, and found few defenders. But 


meanwhile, within a few years of the appearance of 


but punishment. 


Redeemer. 


the ““Cur Deus Homo?” another theory on the sub- 
ject had been advanced by Abelard. In common 
with St. Anselm, Abelard utterly rejected the old, 
and then still prevailing, notion that the devil had 
some sort of right over fallen man, who could only 
be justly delivered by means of a ransom paid to 
his captor. Against this he very rightly urges, with 


_ Anselm, that Satan was clearly guilty of injustice 


in the matter and could have no right to anything 
But, on the other hand, Abelard 
was unable to accept Anselm’s view that an equiva- 


lent satisfaction for sin was necessary, and that this 


debt could only be paid by the death of the Divine 
He insists that God could have par- 
doned us without requiring satisfaction. And, in 
his view, the reason for the Incarnation and the 

ath of Christ was the pure love of God. By no 
sr means could men be so effectually turned from 
ind moved to love God. Abelard’s teaching -.on 
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denying the rights of Satan, denied the “Sacrament of 
Redemption” and regarded the teaching and exam- 
ple of Christ as the sole benefit of the Incarnation. 
“But”, as Mr. Oxenham observes, “he had not said 
so, and he distinctly asserts in his ‘Apology’ that 
‘the Son of God was incarnate to deliver us from 
the bondage of sin and yoke of the Devil, and to 
open to us by His death the gate of eternal life.’ 
And St. Bernard himself, in this very Epistle, dis- 
tinetly denies any absolute necessity for the method 
of redemption chosen, and suggests a reason for it 
not so very unlike Abelard’s. ‘Perhaps that method 
is the best, whereby in a land of forgetfulness and 
sloth we might be more powerfully and vividly re- 
minded of our fall, through the so great and so mani- 
fold sufferings of Him who repaired it.’ Elsewhere, 
when not speaking controversially, he says still more 
plainly: ‘Could not the Creator have restored His 
work without that difficulty? He could; but He 
preterred to do it at His own cost, lest any further 
occasion should be given for that worst and most 
odious vice of ingratitude in man’ (Bern., Serm. xi, 
in Cant.). What is this but to say, with Abelard, 
that ‘He chose the Incarnation as the most effectual 
method for eliciting His creature’s love’?” (The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, 85, 86). 

(f) Although the high authority of St. Bernard 
was thus against them, the views of St. Anselm and 
Abelard, the two men who in different ways were the 
fathers of Scholasticism, shaped the course of later 
medieval theology. The strange notion of the rights 
of Satan, against which they had both protested, now 
disappears from the pages of our theologians. For 
the rest, the view which ultimately prevailed may 
be regarded as a combination of the opinions of An- 
selm and Abelard. In spite of the objections urged 
by the latter writer, Anselm’s doctrine of satisfaction 
was adopted as the basis. But St. Thomas and the 
other medieval masters agree with Abelard in re- 
jecting the notion that this full satisfaction for sin 
was absolutely necessary. At the most, they are 
willing to admit a hypothetical or conditional neces- 
sity for the Redemption by the death of Christ. The 
restoration of fallen man was a work of God’s free 
mercy and benevolence. And, even on the hypothesis 
that the loss was to be repaired, this might have been 
brought about in many and various ways. The sin 
might have been remitted freely, without any satis- 
faction at all, or some lesser satisfaction, however 
imperfect in itself, might have been accepted as suffi- 
cient. But on the hypothesis that God had chosen 
to restore mankind, and at the same time, to require 
full satisfaction as a condition of pardon and de- 
liverance, nothing less than the Atonement made by 
one who was God as well as man could suffice as 
satisfaction for the offence against the Divine Majesty. 
And in this case Anselm’s argument will hold good. 
Mankind cannot be restored unless God becomes man 
to save them. 

In reference to many points of detail the School- 
men, here as elsewhere, adopted divergent views. 
One of the chief questions at issue was the intrinsic 
adequacy of the satisfaction offered by Christ. On 
this point the majority, with St. Thomas at their 
head, maintained that, by reason of the infinite 
dignity of the Divine Person, the least action or 
suffering of Christ had an infinite value, so that in 
itself it would suffice as an adequate satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world. Scotus and his school, 


the Divine acceptation. 
grounded on the infinit 
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question, the divergent views of the two schools on 
the primary motive of the Incarnation naturally have 
some effect on the Thomist and Scotist theology of 
the Atonement. On looking back at the various 
theories noticed so far, it will be seen that they are 
not, for the most part, mutually exclusive, but may 
be combined and harmonized. It may be said, in- 
deed, that they all help to bring out different aspects 
of that great doctrine which cannot find adequate 
expression in any human theory. And in point of 
fact it will generally be found that the chief Fathers 
and Schoolmen, though they may at times lay more 
stress on some favourite theory of their own, do not 
lose sight of the other explanations. 

Thus the Greek Fathers, who delight in speculating 
on the Mystical Redemption by the Incarnation, do 
not omit to speak also of our salvation by the shedding 
of blood. Origen, who lays most stress on the deliv- 
erance by payment of a ransom, does not forget to 
dwell on the need of a sacrifice for sin. St. Anselm, 
again, in his “ Meditations ”’, supplements the teach- 
ing set forth in his “Cur Deus Homo?” Abelard, who 
might seem to make the Atonement consist in nothing 
more than the constraining example of Divine Love, 
has spoken also of our salvation by the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, In passages to which his critics do not 
attach sufficient importance. And, as we have seen, 
his great opponent, St. Bernard, teaches all that is 
really true and valuable in the theory which he con- 
demned. Most, if not all, of these theories had 
perils of their own, if they were isolated and ex- 
aggerated. But in the Catholic Church there was 
ever a safeguard against these dangers of distor- 
tion. As Mr. Oxenham says very finely, “The 
perpetual priesthood of Christ in heaven, which oc- 
cupies a prominent place in nearly all the writings 
we have examined, is even more emphatically in- 
sisted upon by Origen. And this deserves to be 
remembered, because it is a part of the doctrine 
which has been almost or altogether dropped out of 
many Protestant expositions of the Atonement, 
whereas those most inclining among Catholics to a 
merely juridical view of the subject have never been 
able to forget the present and living reality of a 
sacrifice constantly kept before their eyes, as it 
were, in the worship which reflects on earth the 
unfailing liturgy of heaven” (p. 38). 

The reality of these dangers and the importance 
of this safeguard may be seen in the history of this 
doctrine since the age of the Reformation. As we 
have seen, its earlier development owed compara- 
tively little to the stress of controversy with heretics. 
And the revolution of the sixteenth century was no 
exception to this rule. For the Atonement was not 
one of the subjects directly disputed between the 
Reformers and their Catholic opponents. But from 
its close connexion with the cardinal question of 
Justification, this doctrine assumed a very special 
prominence and importance in Protestant theology 
and practical preaching. Mark Pattison tells us in 
his “Memoirs” that he came to Oxford with his 
“home Puritan religion almost narrowed to two 
points, fear of God’s wrath and faith in the doctrine 
of the Atonement”, And his case was possibly no 
exception among Protestant religionists. In their 
general conception of the Atonement the Reformers 
and their followers happily preserved the Catholic 
doctrine, at least in its main lines. And in their 
explanation of the merit of Christ’s sufferings and 
death we may see the influence of St. Thomas and 
the other great Schoolmen. But, as might be ex- 

ected from the isolation of the doctrine and the 
oss of other portions of Catholic teaching, the truth 
thus preserved was sometimes insensibly obscured 
or distorted. It will be enough to note here the 

resence of two mistaken tendencies. (1) The first 
is indicated in the above words of Pattison in which 
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the Atonement is specially connected with the 
thought of the wrath of God. It is true of course 
that sin incurs the anger of the Just Judge, and that 
this is averted when the debt due to Divine Justice 
is paid by satisfaction. But it must not be thought 
that God is only moved to merey and reconciled to 
us as a result of this satisfaction. This false concep- 
tion of the Reconciliation is expressly rejected by 
St. Augustine (In Joannem, Tract. ex, §6). God’s 
merciful love is the cause, not the result of that 
satisfaction. (2) The second mistake is the ten- 
dency to treat the Passion of Christ as being literally 
a case of vicarious punishment. This is at best a 
distorted view of the truth that His Atoning Sacrifice 
took the place of our punishment, and that He took 
upon Himself the sufferings and death that were due 
to our sins. 
This view of the Atonement naturally provoked 
a reaction. Thus the Socinians were led to reject 
the notion of vicarious suffering and satisfaction as 
inconsistent with God’s justice and merey. And in 
their eyes the work of Christ consisted simply in 
His teaching by word and example. Similar objec- 
tions to the juridical conception of the Atonement 
led to like results in the later system of Swedenborg. 
More recently Albrecht Ritschl, who has paid special 
attention to this subject, has formulated a new 
theory on somewhat similar lines. His conception 
of the Atonement is moral and spiritual, rather than 
juridical; and his system is distinguished by the fact 
that he lays stress on the relation of Christ to the 
whole Christian community. We cannot stay to 
examine these new systems in detail. But it may 
‘be observed that the truth which they contain is 
really found in the Catholic theology of the Atone- 
ment. That great doctrine has been faintly set 
forth in figures taken from man’s laws and customs. 
It is represented as the payment of a price, or a 
ransom; or as the offering of satisfaction for a debt. 
But we can never rest in these material figures as 
though they were literal and adequate. As both 
Abelard and Bernard remind us, the Atonement is 
the work of love. It is essentially a sacrifice, the 
one supreme sacrifice of which the rest were but 
types and figures. And, as St. Augustine teaches us, 
ie outward rite of sacrifice is the sacrament, or 
sacred sign, of the invisible sacrifice of the heart. 
It was by this inward sacrifice of obedience unto 
death, by this perfect love with which He laid down 
His life for His friends, that Christ paid the debt 
to justice, and taught us by His example, and drew 
all things to Himself; it was by this that He wrought 
our Atonement and Reconciliation with God, “mak- 
ing peace through the blood of His Cross”’. 


The Catholic theology of the Atonement may be studied 
in the works of the Fathers and Schoolmen quoted above, 
notably in St. Athanasius and in St. Anselm; in the Scholastic 
commentaries on the Third Book of Sentences, and on the 
Third Part of the Summa of Sv. THomas; and in later treatises 
De Incarnatione, e. g. that of CarpINAL FRANZELIN, Two 
modern works may be mentioned as worthy of special atten- 
tion. These are OxrNHAM, The Catholic Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment: An Historical Inquiry into its Development in the 
Church. With an Introduction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments (London, 1865); and Rrviire, Le dogme de 
la Rédemption. Essai d’étude historique (Paris, 1905). Taken 
together, these two books, each admirable in its ig £ give a 
full view of the history of the doctrine. Much use has been 
made of them in this article. For modern non-Catholic the- 
ology, see RirscHu’s great work on Justification and Recon- 
ciliation, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Versihnung (Bonn, 1870-74). The first volume, containing 
the history of the doctrine, was translated into English in 
1872; the third, in which the author’s own view is found, 
was translated in 1900 (Clark, Edinburgh); the second volume, 
giving the Biblical matter, has not been done into English, 

ome account of recent non-Catholic literature on the Atone- 
ment will be found in Frrrins, The Growth of Christian Faith 
(Edinburgh, 1905). Like the Catholic works of Oxenham 
and Riviére, this book is a monograph on the doctrine of 
the Atonement, See also Srmpson in Dict. of Christ and the 
Gospels (New York, 1906) s. v. 
‘ W. H. Kent. 
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Atri, DiocEsE or. See Civrra pi PENNE. 


Atrib, a titular see of Lower Egypt (Athribites) 
whose oe list (325-479) is given in Gams 

. 461). 
eon: Oriens Christ. (1740), II, 553-556. 

Atrium.—I. An open place or court before a church. 
It consisted of a large quadrangle with colonnaded 
walks on its four sides forming a portico or cloister. 
It was situated between the porch or vestibule and 
the body of the church. In the center of the atrium 
was a fountain or well, where the worshippers washed 
their hands before entering the church. A remnant of 
this custom still survives in the use of the holy-water 
font, or basin, usually placed near the inner entrances 
of churches. In the atrium those that were not suf- 
fered to advance farther, and more particularly the 
first class of penitents, stood to solicit the prayers 
of the faithful as they went into the church. It was 
also used as a burying-ground, at first only for dis- 
tinguished persons, but afterwards for all believers. 
The covered portion next the church was called the 
narthex and was the place for penitents. The 
basilicas at Ravenna seem usually to have had a 
closed narthex; while those of Rome were open to 
the West. A mosaic in S. Apollinare Nuovo, 
Ravenna, shows an open narthex closed by curtains. 
The atrium existed in some of the largest of the 
early Christian churches, such as old St. Peter’s at 
Rome in the fourth century, and Sancta Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, in the sixth. In the residences (palatia, 
domus) of the Roman aristocracy, where the Roman 
Christians first worshipped, there was a threefold divi- 
sion; first, on entering, a court called the atrium; then, 
farther in, another colonnaded court called the peri- 
style; and then the tablinum, where the altar was prob- 
ably placed, and services conducted. (See Bastrica.) 
So large a fore-court to a church required an area of 
land costly and difficult to obtain ina large city. For 
this reason the old Roman atrium survived only occa- 
sionally in Eastern and Western churches. Typical 
examples may be seén in the churches of St. Clement, 
at Rome, and St. Ambrose, at Milan; also in the 
seventh-century churches of Novara and Parenzo. 

Il. In secular architecture the atrium was the prin- 
cipal entrance-hall and apartment in a Roman house, 
and formed the reception-room. It was lighted by an 
- opening in the roof, called the compluvium, the roof 
sloping so as to throw the rain-water into a cistern 
in the floor called the impluviwm. In large houses 
it was surrounded by a colonnade. 

‘= Tuomas H. Poorn. 


Attainder.—A Bill of Attainder may be defined 
to be an Act of Parliament for putting a man to death 
or for otherwise punishing him without trial in the 
usual form. Thus by a legislative act a man is put 

. in the same position as if he had been convicted after 
a regular trial. It is an act whereby the judicature 
of the entire Parliament is exercised, and may be 
contrasted with the procedure by impeachment in 
which the accusation, presented by the Commons 

acting as a grand jury of the whole realm, is tried by 
the Lords, exercising at once the functions of a high 
court of justice and of a jury. Ina strictly technical 

sense it may be said that a Bill of Attainder is a 

legislative act inflicting the punishment of death with- 
out a trial, and that a Bill of Pains and Penalties 
is such an act inflicting a milder punishment. In the 
popular sense, however, the term ‘‘ Bill of Attainder”’ 
embraces both classes of acts, and in that sense it is 

- evidently used in the Constitution of the United 
States, as the Supreme Court has declared in Fletcher 

eck, 6 Cranch, 138, that “A bill of attainder may 

+ the life of an individual, or may confiscate his 

or both”. Such a bill deals with the 

a particular case and inflicts penalties, 


. 
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: $s severe, ex post facto, phous trial in the 
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usual form. While bills of attainder were used in 
England as early as 1321 in the procedure employed 
by Parliament in the banishment of the two Des- 
pensers (1 St. tr. pp. 23, 38), it was not until the 
period of passion engendered by the civil war that the 
summary power of Parliament to punish criminals by 
statute was for the first time perverted and abused. 
Then it was that this process was first freely used, 
not only against the living, but sometimes against 
the dead, the main object in the latter case being, of 
course, the confiscation of the estate of the attained 
person. In the flush of victory which followed the 
battle of Towton, Edward IV obtained the passage 
of a sweeping bill of attainder through which the 
crown was enriched by forfeiture of the estates of 
fourteen lords and more than a hundred knights and ~ 
esquires. In the seventeenth year of that reign was 
passed the Act of Attainder of the Duke of Clarence 
in which, after an oratorical preface setting out at 
length the offences imputed to him, it is enacted 
“that the said George Duke of Clarence be con- 
victed, and atteynted of high treason”. Then fol- 
lows the appointment of the Duke of Buckingham as 
lord high steward for that occasion to do execution. 
It is a remarkable fact that during a period of one 
hundred and sixty-two years (1459-1621) there is 
no record of a parliamentary impeachment either in 
the rolls of Parliament or in the Lords’ journal. After 
the impeachment of Lord Stanley in 1459, for not 
sending his troops to the battle of Bloreheath, there 
was not another impeachment until that of Sir Giles 
Mompesson and Sir Francis Mitchell in 1621. Dur- 
ing the interval, covering a little more than the reigns 
of the house of Tudor, enemies of the State were dis- 
posed of either by bills of attainder, by trials in the 
Star Chamber, or by trials for treason in the courts 
of common law. In the reign of Henry VIII Bills of 
attainder were often used instead of impeachments, 
as in the cases of Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, Queen 
Katharine Howard, the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Earl of Surrey. During that reign religious persecu- 
tion was carried on rather through the legal ma- 
chinery devised for the punishment of high treason 
as defined by the Act of Supremacy than by bills 
of attainder. By the Act of Supremacy, the King 
was declared Head of the Church with ‘‘the title 
and style thereof’’; by the penal act which followed as 
a corollary thereto, it was declared that any attempt 
to deprive him ‘‘of the dignity, title, or name’’ of 
his royal estate should constitute high treason; under 
the special act providing the amended oath, it was 
possible to call upon anyone to declare his belief 
in the validity of the new title, and a failure to do so 
was sufficient evidence of guilt. By that legal 
machinery were dashed to pieces the Charterhouse 
monks of London, who are admitted on every hand 
to have been the noblest and purest of all church- 
men. Even Froude admits that they were ‘gallant 
men, whose high forms, in the sunset of the old faith, 
stand transfigured on the horizon, tinged with the 
light of its dying glory”. The legal proceedings 
through which the Bishop of Rochester and Sir 
Thomas More were brought to the block were but 
a repetition of what had been gone through with in 
the case of the Carthusians. After the Tudor time 
the most remarkable bills of attainder are those that 
were directed against Lord Strafford, Lord Danby, 
the Duke of Monmouth, and Sir John Fenwick. As 
instances of bills of pains and penalties, reference 
may be made to those against Bishop Atterbury and 
Queen Caroline, usually referred to as the last in- 
stances of such legislation. When Queen Caroline 
returned to England, in July, 1830, all the ministers, 
except Canning, were induced to consent to the in- 
troduction in the House of Lords of a bill of pains 
and penalties, providing for the dissolution of her 
marriage with the King, upon the ground of adultery, 
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and for her degradation. When the charges con- 
tained in the preamble came on to be heard, Brougham 
and Denman, by their bold and brilliant defence of 
the Queen, so aroused popular sympathy in her 
favour, by holding her up as a deserted and perse- 
cuted woman, that the ministry deemed it wise to 
drop the bill after the majority in its favour in the 
Lords had dwindled to nine. Reference is made to 
this case as an illustration of the nature of the pro- 
cedure upon such bills. ‘‘The proceedings of parlia- 
ment in passing bills of attainder, and of pains and 
penalties, do not vary from those adopted in regard 
to other bills. They may be introduced in either 
house, but ordinarily commence in the House of 
Lords: they pass through the same stages; and when 
agreed to by both houses they receive the royal 
assent in the usual form. But the parties who are 
subjected to these proceedings are admitted to defend 
themselves by counsel and witnesses, before both 
houses; and the solemnity of the proceedings would 
cause measures to be taken to enforce the attendance 
of members upon their service in parliament’’ (May, 
Parl. Practice, 744). It thus appears that, in its 
modern form, procedure by attainder admits the 
right of proof and argument. Entirely apart from 
the judicature of Parliament, attainder is defined by 
the common law of England to be the stain or cor- 
ruption of blood which follows as an immediate and 
inseparable consequence of a death sentence. Such 
attainder took place after judgment of death, or 
upon such circumstances as were equivalent to such 
a judgment, such as a judgment of outlawry on a 
capital crime, pronounced for absconding from jus- 
tice. Conviction without judgment was not followed 
by attainder. The consequences of attainder were: 
first, forfeiture; second, corruption of blood. The 
extent of the forfeiture depended upon the nature of 
the crime for which the criminal was convicted; and 
by corruption of blood, “both upwards and down- 
wards,” the attainted person could neither inherit 
nor transmit lands. After it was clear beyond dispute 
that the criminal was no longer fit to live, he was 
called attaint, stained, or blackened, and before 
6 and 7 Vict., c. 85, §. 1, could not be called as a 
witness in any court. The doctrine of attainder has, 
however, ceased to be of much practical importance 
since 33 and 34 Vict., c. 23, wherein it was provided 
that ‘henceforth no confession, verdict, inquest, con- 
viction, or judgment of or for any treason or felony, 
or jelo-de-se shall cause any attainder or corruption 
of blood or any forfeiture or escheat. 
Hawnis TAyior. 


Attala, Sarnt, b. in the sixth century in Bur- 
gundy; d. 627. He first became a monk at Lérins, 
but, displeased with the loose discipline prevailing 
there, he entered the monastery of Luxeuil which 
had just been founded by St. Columban. When 
Columban was expelled from Luxeuil by King Theo- 
doric II, Attala was to succeed him as abbot, but 
preferred to follow him into exile. They settled on 
the banks of the river Trebbia, a little north-east of 
Genoa, where they founded the celebrated Abbey of 
' Bobbio. After the death of St. Columban in 615, 
Attala succeeded him as Abbot of Bobbio. He and 
his monks suffered many hardships at the hands 
of the Arian King Ariowald. As abbot, Attala in- 
sisted on strict discipline and when a large number 
of his n onks rebelled, declaring his discipline too 


ted them to leave the monastery. 
e 


these perished miserably, 
inishment fro 
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Attalia, also Arranrra, a titular metropolitan 
see of Pamphylia in Asia Minor. Its episcopal list 
(431-879) is given in Gams (450). It is probably 
identical with the present Adalia, the chief port and 
largest place on the southern coast of Asia Minor. 
Remains of sculptured marbles are abundant in the 
vicinity. It is mentioned in Acts, xiv, 24—25, as the 
seaport whence Paul and Barnabas set sail for An- 
tioch, at the close of their missionary journey through 
Pisidia and Pamphylia. Another city of the same 
name existed in Lydia, Asia Minor; its episcopal list 
(431-879) is given in Gams (447). 

LEQUIEN, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 1030; Smrru, Dict. of 
Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 320-321. 

Tuomas. J. SHAHAN, 


Attaliates, MicHarnt, Byzantine statesman and 
historian, probably a native of Attalia in Pamphylia, 
whence he seems to have come to Constantinople 
between 1130 and 1140. He acquired in the royal 
city both wealth and position and was rapidly ad- 
vanced, under successive emperors, to the highest 
offices, among others to that of judge of the supreme 
court of the empire. He compiled (1072) for the 
Emperor Michael Parapinakes a compendium of 
Byzantine law which supplements in a useful way the 
“Libri Basilici’’. In pe Ltr to this he also drew up 
an “Ordinance for the Poor House and Monastery’’ 
which he founded at Constantinople in 1077. This 
work is of value for the history of Byzantine life and 
manners in the eleventh century. It contains a 
catalogue of the library of his monastery. About 
1079 or 1080 he published an account of Byzantine 
history from 1034 to 1079, a vivid and reliable 
presentation of the palace revolutions and female 
domination that characterize this period of transition 
from the great Macedonian dynasty to the Comneni. 
Attaliates writes as an eyewitness and contemporary. 
Though his style is not free from the usual affectations 
of Byzantine historians, it is more flowing and com- 
pact than that of his predecessors. Krumbacher 
praises his accurate judgment and sense of equity; 


in both respects he is superior to his continuator, the — 


panegyrist and courtier Psellos. The law-manual 
of Attaliates was first edited by M. Freher (Juris 
Greeco-Romani Tomi Duo, Frankfort, 1596, II, 1- 
79); the ‘Ordinance”, or Arcdrags, is found in 
Miklosich and Miller, “Acta et Diplomata Greca 
'Medii Afvi’’ (1887), V, 293-327; the “History” 
was edited by I. Bekker, in the “Corpus Script. 
Byz.” (Bonn, 1853). 

KrumsBacusr, Gesch, d. Byz. Lit., 2d ed., 269-271; Mor- 
TREUIL, Hist. du droit Byzantin, III, 218-229; W. Nissen, 
Die Diataxis des M, Attalevates von 1077 (Jena, 1894), 23-30; 
Bury, Eng. Hist, Rev. (1889), IV, 41-64, 251-285. 

; Tuomas J, SHAHAN. 


Attention. See ConsciousNnEss. 


Atticus, Patriarch of Constantinople (406-425), 


b. at Sebaste in Armenia; d. 425. He was educated 
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upon enlarging the prerogatives of his see, he obtained 
from Theodosius the Younger two rescripts which 
placed Bithynia and Illyria under his jurisdiction. 
Rome resisted these encroachments, and the rescripts, 
thanks to the intervention of Honorius, were re- 
called. Atticus in some measure atoned for his am- 
bition and the irregularity of his promotion by his 
zeal in the cause of orthodoxy. He drove the Mes- 
salians from Pamphylia, and his opposition to the 
Pelagians caused him to be praised by Celestine I as 
“a true successor of St. Chrysostom ”’. 


VeNABLES in Dict. Christ. Biog., 1, 207-209; VeRSCHAFFEL 
in Dict. de théol. cath. (Paris, 1903), s. v.; TmruEmMont, Mé- 


moires, XII, 416, 31, 672. 
A. J. B. VuIBERT. 


Attigny, Councirs or.—In 765, St. Chrodegang 
of Metz and thirty-seven other bishops mutually 
promised in an assembly held at the royal residence of 
Attigny near Vouziers (Ardennes) that after the death 
of each the survivors would cause the psalter to be 
said one hundred times and would have one hundred 
Masses celebrated for the repose of the soul of the 
departed. Each one would also say thirty Masses 
for the same intention. In 785, Charlemagne held a 
council at Attigny. Widukind and Aboin, two con- 
quered Saxon kings, presented themselves for in- 
struction and were baptized. In 822, Pope Paschal I 
was present at a Council of Attigny, convened for 
the reconciliation of the Emperor Louis the Pious 
with his three younger brothers, Hugo, Drogo, and 
Theodoric, whom he had caused to be violently 
tortured and whom he had intended to put to death. 
In the council he confessed publicly his wrong-doing; 
also the violence practised by him on his nephew, 
Bernard, King of Italy, and his brother, the Abbot 
Adelard Wala, and proposed to perform public 
penance in imitation of the Emperor Theodosius I. 
He also exhibited an earnest desire to correct abuses 
arising from the negligence of the bishops and the 
nobles, and confirmed the rule (Aquensis Regula) 
that the Council of Aachen had drawn up (816) for 
canons and monks. In 870, thirty bishops and six 
archbishops met at Attigny, to pass judgment on 
Karlmann, the king’s son, made an ecclesiastic at 
an early age, and accused by his father of conspiring 

against his life and throne. He was deprived of 
his abbeys and imprisoned at Senlis. In the council 
of 875, Hincmar, Bishop of Laon, appealed to the 
Pape from his uncle, Hinemar, Archbishop of Reims. 
ANSI, Coll. Conc, Sup. I, 621, XII, 674; Sup. I, 285, XIV, 
403; Sup. I, 993; XV, 680, XVI, 562; Hutot, Attigny, avec 
ses dépendances . . . ses conciles, etc. (Attigny-Reims, 1826); 
CuryaLier, Topo-bibl, (Paris, 1894-99), 247. 
Bally Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 

Attila, king and general of the Huns; d. 453. 
Succeeding in 433 to the kingship of Scythian hordes 
disorganized and enfeebled by internal discords, 
Attila soon made of his subjects a compact and 
formidable people, the terror of Europe and Asia. 
An unsuccessful compaign in Persia was followed 
in 441 by an invasion of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
the success of which emboldened: Attila to invade 
the West. He passed unhindered through Austria 

and Germany, across the Rhine into Gaul, plunder- 
‘ing and devastating all in his path with a ferocity 


unparalleled in the records of barbarian invasions, — 


‘and compelling those he overcame to augment his 
mighty army. In 451 he was met on the Plains of 
hdlons by the allied Romans under Aetius and 
the Visigoths under Theodoric and Thorismond, 
ho overcame the Huns and averted the peril that 
aced Western civilization. Turning then to 
, Attila, in the spring of 452, laid waste Aquileia 
Lombard cities, and was approaching 

er Valentinian III had fled before him, 

met near Mantua by an embassy, the 
i mber of which was 
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died shortly after. Catholic interest in Attila cen- 
ters chiefly in his relations with those bishops of 
France and Italy who restrained the Hunnish leader 
in his devastating fury. The moral power of these 
bishops, and particularly of the pope, during the 
dissolution of the empire, is evidenced as well by 
the confidence in which the faithful looked to them 
for succour against the terrible invader as by the 
influence they sometimes exerted in staying that 
invader’s destroying hand. St. Agnan of Orleans 
sustained the courage of his people and hastened the 
reinforcements that saved his apparently doomed 
city; at Troyes, St. Lupus prevailed upon Attila to 
spare the province of Champagne, and gave himself 
as a hostage while the Hunnish ‘army remained in 
Gaul; when Rome seemed destined to meet the fate 
of the Lombard cities which Attila had pillaged, it 
was Pope Leo the Great who, by his eloquence and 
commanding personality, overawed the conqueror 
and saved the city. The terror which for centuries 
after clung to the name of Attila, “the Scourge of 
God’, as he came to be called, and the gratitude of 
the people to their deliverers combined in time to 
encumber medieval hagiography with legends of 
saints reputed to have overcome Attila by their 
imposing presence, or stayed his progress by their 
prayers. But these fictions serve to emphasize the 
import of the facts which inspired them. They 
enable us to appreciate how widespread must have 
been that sentiment expressed in the recently dis- 
covered appeal of Eusebius of Doryleum to Pope 
Leo I: “Curavit desuper et ab exordio consuevit 
thronus apostolicus iniqua perferentes defensare 
. . . et humi jacentes erigere, secundum _possibili- 
tatem quam habetis’’ [see Harnack, ‘History of 
Dogma’’ (Boston, 1903), II, 168]. National pride, 
too, came in time to invest the person of Attila with 
a halo of fiction. Most Huropean countries have 
their legends of the Hunnish leader, who is diversely 
depicted, according as the vanity of nations would 
represent Attila as a friend who had contributed to 
their greatness or as a foe to whose superhuman 
strength it had been no discredit to succumb. Of 
these legends the best known is the story of Etzel 
(Attila) in the ‘ Niebelungen-lied ”’. 

Tuimrry, Histoire d’Attila (Paris, 1864); Grsson, Roman 
Empire (New York, 1902), xxxiv, xxxv, III, 518-589, con- 
tains abundant references to sources; in SMITH AND WaAcE, 
Dict. Christ. Biog. (London, 1877), I, the legendary and the 
historical elements of ecclesiastical tradition are not suffi- 
ciently distinguished. Acta SS., s. v. St. Lupus, XXXIV, 75- 
90; and St, Leo J, XJI,18. For the legendary elements in the 
Attila tradition, ibid., s. v. St. Genevieve of Paris, 1, 135 sq., 
144 sq.; St. Auctor of Metz, XXXVI, 536; St. Servatius of 
Maestricht, XVI, 211, 212 (St. Servatius of Tongres did not 
exist); St. Geminianus of Modena, III, 714; St. John of Ra- 
venna, II, 9,10. On the St.Servatius and St. Auctor legends 
see PauLtus WARNEFRIDUS, De Gestis Hpiscoporum Metensium, 
in P. L., XCV, 701-703 and 715-717; particularly the in- 
troduction, 682-88. 

Joun B. PrerErson. 


Attiret, Jean Denis, painter, b. at Dole, France, 
31 July, 1702; d. at Pekin, 8 December, 1768. He 
made serious artistic studies in Rome and after - 


Leo I, | 
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was a blot, so that disappeared. It all ended in Attiret 
becoming altogether Chinese in his tastes and his 
methods, so that he no longer painted like a Euro- 
pean. Hemade portraits of all the distinguished court- 
personages, but most of his work was done on glass 
or silk and represented trees, and fruits, and fishes, 
and animals, etc. When, however, the emperor had 
beaten back the Tatars, he ordered the battles to 
be painted. Four Jesuit brothers, among whom was 
Attiret, made sixteen tableaux, which were engraved 
in France in 1774. When the collection arrived from 
France, however, Attiret was dead. The emperor 
manifested great concern at his loss, bore the ex- 
penses of the obsequies, and sent a special representa- 
tive to show his sorrow at the tomb. Attiret is 
credited with at least 200 portraits. 

Carayon, Biog, particuliéres, 1485; Amiot, Bibliotheque Nat. 
(Paris); SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J.; Lettres Edtficantes 
(ed. 1780), XXII, 490, 528; (ed. 1843), Ill, 786, 795; X XVII; 
Sr6ckLEeIn, Welt "Bott BRexe: <IX, n. 679; BEAUMONT, Acct. of 
the Emperor of Chinas Garden (London, 1752); North China 
Herald, 3 Nov. 1860; Précis historiques, 1856, 487, 461, 485; 
Journal des savants, June, 1771 

T. J. CAMPBELL. 


Atto, a faithful follower of Gregory VII in his con- 
flict with the simoniac clergy, b. probably at Milan, 
made Cardinal of San Marco, assisted (1079) at 
the retractation of Berengarius in the Roman synod 
of that year, and signed the decrees of the synod of 
1081. He may have been Bishop of Preneste. 
Cardinal Mai published under his name (SS. Vet. 
nova coll., VI, 2, 60 sqq.), from a Vatican manu- 
script, a ‘‘Breviarium Canonum’’, or miscellaneous 
collection of moral and canonical decrees, genuine 
and forged, from Pope Clement I to Gregory the 
Great. It deals particularly with clerical rights and 
duties, ecclesiastical acts, the administration of the 
sacraments, censures, jurisdiction, etc. Other cardi- 
nals of the name are mentioned in the anonymous 
(eighteenth-century) “Diatriba de Attonibus’’ pub- 
lished by Cardinal Mai (op. cit.; ef. P.L., CX XXIV, 
902 

ae in Kirchenlex, I, 1566, 1567. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN, 


Atto of Pistoia, b. at Badajoz in Spain, 1070; 
d. 22 May, 1155. He became Abbot of Vallombrosa 
(Tuscany) in 1105, and in 1135 was made Bishop of 
Pistoia.’ He wrote lives of St. John Gualbert and 
of St. Bernard of Vallombrosa, Bishop of Parma. In 
1145 he transferred to Pistoia certain relics of St. 
James of Compostella. His correspondence on that 
occasion is found in Ughelli, “Italia Sacra”, VII, 


296. 
Giraup, Bibl. Sacr., Il, 420; Porrnast, Bibl. Hist. Med. 
4ivi, II, 1185; CHEVALIER, Répertoire (Bio-Bibl.), 1, 362 
Tuomas J. eae: 


Atto of Vercelli, a learned theologian and canonist 
of the tenth century, son of the Viscount Aldegarius, 
and Bishop of Vercelli (924-961). In 933 he became 
Grand Chancellor of Lothaire II, King of France, and 
obtained from the royal gratitude donations and 
privileges for his see of Vercelli (Ughelli, Italia Sacra, 
IV, 769). Several of his writings were first published 
by the Benedictine D’Achery (1655-77) in his ‘‘ Spicile- 
gium” VIII, 1-137; 2d ed., 1723, I, 401-442, e. g. 
“ Hpistole, Libellus de pressuris ecclesiasticis h »,and 
“Canones rursus statutaque Vercellensis ecclesiz ” 
A complete edition was executed by Baronzo del 
Signore, in two folio volumes (Vercelli, 1768; P. L., 


In 1832 Cardinal Mai 


ry on the E istles’ of St. Paul. 
iblished ei Atto, and his peariots 


-hteen. sermons | of 
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CXXXIV, 27-834), inclusive of his lengthy commen- ’ 
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ones”’ are in great part a compilation of earlier ec- 
clesiastical legislation, including the False Decretals. 
They contain, also, certain provisions of his own and 
are of value for the study of contemporary ecclesiasti- 
cal life and manners in Northern Italy. He is some- 
times known as Atto II; an earlier homonymous 
bishop of Vercelli flourished about the middle of the 


eighth century. 

ScHuutz, Atto von Vercelli (Gottingen, 1887); VERSCHAFFEL 
in Dict. de théol. cath., 1, 2222, 2223; Trrasoscut, Stor. lett. 
Ital. (1806), III, Pt. te 219-22 ; CuHEvALinr, Rép. des sources 
hist.: Bio-bibliogr.; I, 363. 

THoMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Attracta (or ARAGHT), SAINT, a contemporary of 
St. Patrick from whom she received the veil. She 
is known as the foundress of several churches in. the 
counties of Galway and Sligo, Ireland. Colgan’s ac- 
count of her life is based on that written by Augustine 
Magraidin in the last years of the fourteenth century, 
and abounds in improbable statements. However, 
the fact of St. Attracta receiving the veil from 
St. Patrick is corroborated by Tirechdn, in the 
“Book of Armagh ”’, as is evident from the following 
passage in the ‘Documenta de 8S. Patricio” (ed. 
Edmund Hogan, 8.J.): “Et ecclesiam posuit in cella 
Adrachte, filie Talain, et ipsa accepit pallium de 
manu Patricii.”” A native of the County Sligo, she 
resolved to devote herself to God, but being opposed 
by her parents, fled to South Connacht and made her 
first foundation at Drumconnell, near Boyle, County 
Roscommon, whence she removed to Greagraighe, 
or Coolavin, County Sligo. At Killaraght, St. At- 
tracta established a hospice for travellers, which 
existed as late as 1539. Her fame was so great that 
numerous places were named after her, e. g. Killa-. 
raght (Cill Attracta), Toberaraght, Coghaa ‘Araght, 
etc., and a large village which grew up around her 
oratory at Killaraght in Coolavin. Colgan gives an ~ 
account of the Cross of St. Attracta which was famed 
during the Middle Ages, and of which the O’Mochain 
family were hereditary keepers. A striking con- 
firmation of the existence of this relic in the early 
years of the fifteenth century is afforded by an entry 
in the ‘Calendar of Papal Letters’? (VI, 451), from 
which we learn that in 1413 the cross and cup of 
St. Attracta (Crux ac Cuach Aracht) were then 
venerated in the church of Killaraght, in the Diocese. 
of Achonry. By an Indult of 28 July, 1864, Pius IX 
authorized the Office and Mass of St. Attracta, which 
had lapsed into desuetude, to be again celebrated in 
the Irish Church. The feast of St. Attracta, on 
11 August, is given special honour in the Diocese 
of Achonry, of which she is the patroness. The 
prayers and proper lessons for her Office were drawn 


up by Cardinal Moran. ; 
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Attributes, Drvine.—In order to form a more 
systematic idea of God, and. as far as possible, to 
unfold the implications of the truth, God is All- 
Perfect, this infinite Perfection is viewed, successively, 
under various aspects, each of which is treated as a 
separate perfection and characteristic inherent to 
the Divine Substance, or Essence. A certain group 
of these, of paramount import, is called the Divine 
Attributes. 

I. Knowtepce or Gop MeprarE AND SYNTHETIC. — 
—Our natural knowledge of God is acquired 
discursive the 
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the powers and perfections of the Creator. But 
these refracted images of Him in finite things cannot 
furnish grounds for any adequate idea of the Infinite 
Being. Hence, in constructing a synthetic idea of 
God, before one can apply to the Divinity any con- 
cept or term expressing a perfection found in created 
being, it must be subjected to rigorous correction. 
The profound disparity between the Divine perfection 
and the intimations of it presented in the world-copy 
may be broadly laid down under two heads. (1) Num- 
ber.—The perfections of creatures are innumerable, 
the Divine perfection is one. (2) Diversity.—Created 
perfections differ endlessly in kind and degree; the 
Divine perfection is uniform, simple. It is not a 
totality of various perfections; absolutely simple, 
the Divine perfection answers to every idea of actual 
or conceivable perfection, without being determined 
to the particular mode of any. Hence, when any 
attribute expressing modes characteristic of the 
world of being that falls within the range of our 
experience is applied to God its signification ceases 
to be identical with that which it has in every other 
case. Yet it retains a real meaning in virtue of the 
ratio which exists between the finite being and its 
Infinite analogue. In philosophical phrase, this use 
of terms is called analogical predication, in contra- 
distinction to univocal, in which a word is predicated 
of two or more subjects in precisely the same sense. 
(See ANALOGY.) 

Il. Source or our Narurau KNOWLEDGE oF 
Gopv.—To correct, as far as possible, the inadequate 
character of the concepts through which we must 
formulate our idea of God, the first step is to dis- 
tinguish created perfection into two kinds, viz., 
mixed perfections and pure perfections. A pure per- 
fection is one whose exact concept does not include 
any note formally expressive of defect or limitation; 

“the content of the idea is entirely positive. The 
idea of a mixed perfection, on the contrary, formally 
or directly connotes, along with what is positive in 
the perfection, some privation or deficiency. Ex- 
amples of the former are power, truthfulness, will; 
_as an instance of the latter, materiality may be 
offered. For, though the reality that belongs to 
matter is, of course, a participation of existence and 
activity, yet the concept of it connotes the imper- 
fections of that particular kind of existence which 
is composite and subject to disintegration. Again, 
personality is a pure perfection; for, as Catholic 

hilosophy teaches, though the finite character of 
iiman personality comes into play in the awakening 
of self-consciousness, yet limitation is not an essential 
constituent of personality. All terms that stand for 
pure perfections are predicated analogically of God, 
and are designated attributes in the wide sense of 
the word. When terms which signify mixed per- 
fections are predicated of God, the analogy becomes 
so faint that the locution is a mere metaphor. 

Il. Iypuctive DeveLorment or ArrriBuTES.— 
The elaboration of the idea of God is carried out 
along three converging lines: (1) The positive way 
of causality.—In virtue of the principle that what- 

ever excellence is contained in an effect is repre- 
sented in the efficiency of the cause, reason affirms 
that every positive perfection of created being has 

ats Bede ntal analogue in the first cause. Hence, 


from the existence of an intelligent being, man, in 


the cosmos, we rightly infer that God is intelligent, 
that is to say, His infinite perfection is superabund- 
ly adequate to all the operations of intellect. 
‘he negative way.—lf we fix our attention pre- 
on the Infinity of God, then, focusing the 
ion not upon the positive content. of any 
ed perfection, but upon the fact that, because 
is finite it is determined in kind and limited in 
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, we may affirm that it is not found in God. 
., that He is not eae a ‘The 
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meaning of the statement is not that God lacks in- 
telligence, but that in Him there is not intelligence 
exactly as we know it. Again, since there is no 
imperfection in God, every concept of defect, priva- 
tion, and limitation must be negated of God. Many 
negative names, it is true, are applied to God; as 
when, for instance, He is said to be immutable, 
uncaused, infinite. It should, however, be care- 
fully observed that some attributes, which, from the 
etymological point of view, are negative, convey, 
nevertheless, a positive meaning. Failure to per- 
ceive this obvious truth has been responsible for 
much empty dogmatism on the impossibility of 
forming any concept of the Infinite. The basic note 
in the idea of the Infinite is existence, actuality, per- 
fection; the negative note is subordinate. Further- 
more, since the force of the latter note is to deny any 
and all limitations to the actuality represented by 
the former, its real import is positive, like the can- 
cellation of a minus sign in an algebraic formula; or, 
it discharges the function of an exponent and raises 
actuality to the nth power. (3) Way of eminence.— 
The concept of a perfection derived from created 
things and freed of all defects, is, in its application 
to God, expanded without limit. God not only 
possesses every excellence discoverable in creation, 
but He also possesses it infinitely. To emphasize 
the transcendence of the Divine perfection, in some 
cases an abstract noun is substituted for the corre- 
sponding adjective; as, God is Intelligence; or, again, 
some word of intensive, or exclusive, force is joined 
to the attribute; as, God alone is good, God is good- 
ae itself, God ‘is all-powerful, or supremely power- 


IV. Depuctive DrvyeLopmMent.—Having | estab- 
lished the existence of God from metaphysical, 
physical, and moral arguments, the theologian selects 
some one of the attributes which these proofs au- 
thorize him to predicate of the Divinity and, by 
unfolding its implications, reaches a number of other 
attributes. For instance, if God is Pure Actuality, 
that is, free from all statie potency, it follows that, 
since change implies a transition from an antecedent 
potential condition to a subsequent condition in 
which the potentiality is realized, God is immutable. 
Here we reach the point where the term Attribute is 
employed in its strict sense. 

V. Essence AND ArrrisuTrEes.—Transcendentally 
one, absolutely free from composition, the Divine Be- 
ing is not, and may not be conceived as, a fundamen- 
tal substrate in which qualities or any other modal 
determinations inhere. The reality to which the 
various attributes are ascribed is one and indivisible.— 
“Que justitia,” says St. Augustine, “ipsa bonitas; 
que bonitas, ipsa beatitudo.”—In this respect, the 
relation of the attributes to the Divine nature might 
be illustrated by the various reflections of one and 
the same object from a concave, a convex, and a 
plane mirror. Nevertheless, to systematize the idea 
of God, and to draw out the rich content of the 
knowledge resulting from the proofs of God’s exist- 
ence, some primary attribute may be chosen as 
representing one aspect of the Divine perfection 
from which the others may be rigorously deduced. 
Then arises a logical scheme in which the derivative 
attributes, or perfections, stand towards one another 
in a relation somewhat similar to that of the essence 
and the various properties and qualities in a material 
substance. In this arrangement the primary per- 
fection is termed the ee essence, the 
others are called attributes he essence, too, may 
be regarded as that characteristic which, above all 
others, distinguishes the Deity from everythin else. Ay 
lee the question, which ere pune is to be consid : 
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duced. Most modern authors fix on aseity (Asevtas; 
a=“ from” se=‘‘ himself ’’), or self-existence; for the 
reason that, while all other existences are derived 
from, and depend on, God, He possesses in Himself, 
absolutely and independently, the entire reason of 
His uncaused, infinite Being. In this, the most pro- 
found and comprehensive distinction between the 
Divinity and everything else, all other distinctions 
are implicitly expressed. Whether, and in what 
way, the distinctions between the attributes and the 
metaphysical essence, and among the attributes 
themselves, have an ontological basis in the Divine 
nature itself, was a subject which divided Nominal- 
ists and Realists, Thomists and Scotists, in the age 
of Scholasticism (ef. Vacant, Dict. de théol. cathol., 
I, 2230-34). 

VI. Division or ArrriputTEes.—Taking as the 
basis of classification the ways by which the attributes 
are developed, they are divided into positive and 
negative. Among the negative attributes are sim- 
plicity, infinity, immutability. The chief positive 
attributes are unity, truth, goodness, beauty, 
omnipotence, omnipresence, intellect and will, per- 
sonality. Some authors divide them into incom- 
municable and communicable. The former class 
comprises those which belong to God alone Ce. g., 
all-wise, self-existent, omnipotent) to the latter belong 
those which are predicable, analogically, of God and 
creatures; as good, just, intelligent. Again, the 
divine nature may be considered either as static, or 
as the source of activity; hence another division into 
quiescent and active. Finally, some perfections in- 
volve a relation to things distinct from God, while 
others do not; and from this standpoint theologians 
divide the attributes into absolute and relative. 
The various classifications adopted by modern 
Protestant theologians are due partly to the results 
of philosophical speculation and partly to new con- 
ceptions of the nature of religion. Schleiermacher, 
e. g., derives the attributes of God from our three- 
fold consciousness of absolute dependence, of sin, and 
of grace. Others, with Lipsius, distinguish the meta- 
physical attributes from the psychological and the 
ethical. A simpler division groups omnipotence, 
omnipresence, eternity, ommiscience, and unity as 
the metaphysical predicates, justice and goodness 
as the moral attributes. The fundamental attribute 
is, according to Ritschl, love; according to Pro- 
fessor Royce, omniscience. The main difficulty with 
these writers centres about the idea of God as a per- 
sonal being. 

VII. Revetation.—The supernatural knowledge 
of God given in revelation is apprehended through 
the medium of conceptions that belong to natural 
knowledge. Therefore, the same principles of at- 
tribution that govern the one hold good also for the 
other. 

VIII. Hisrorican DrveLopmEentT.—In the fourth 
century Aetius and Eunomius maintained that, 
because the Divine nature is simple, excluding all 
composition or multiplicity, the various terms and 
names applied to God are to be considered synony- 
mous. Otherwise they would erroneously imply 
composition in God. This opinion was combated 
by St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Basil, and St. Gregory 
of Nyssa (In Eunom., P. G., XLV). The princi- 
ple of attribution received more precise statement 
at the hands of St. Augustine, in his investigation of 
the conditions of intellectual knowledge (De Genesi 
ad Litteram, IV, 32). In the ninth century, John 
Scotus Erigena, who was largely influenced by 
Neo-Platonism, transmitted through the works of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius, contributed to bring into 
clearer relief the analogical character of predication 
(De Divind Natura, Lib. I). The Nominalists 
revived the views of Eunomius, and the opposition 
of the Realists was carried to the other extreme by 
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Gilbert de la Porrée, who maintained a real, ontologi- 
cal distinction between the Divine Hssence and the 
attributes. His opinion was condemned by the 
Council of Reims (1148). St. Thomas definitively 
expressed the doctrine which, after some contro- 
versies between Scotists and Thomists upon minor 
points and subtleties, and with some divergence of 
opinion upon unimportant details, is now the com- 
mon teaching of Catholic theologians and_philoso- 
phers. It may be summarized as follows: The idea 
of God is derived from our knowledge of finite beings. 
When a term is predicated of the finite and of the 
Infinite, it is used, not in a univocal, but in an 
analogical sense. The Divine Perfection, one and 
invisible, is, in its infinity, the transcendental analogue 
of all actual and possible finite perfections. By 
means of an accumulation of analogous predicates, 
methodically co-ordinated, we endeavour to form an 
approximate conception of the Deity who, because 
He is Infinite, cannot be comprehended by finite 
intelligence. Modern philosophy presents a_ re- 
markable gradation, from Pantheism, which finds 
God in everything, to Agnosticism, which declares 
that He is beyond the reach of knowledge. Spinoza 
conceives God as ‘‘a substance consisting of infinite 
attributes each of which expresses eternal and 
infinite essence”’. The two attributes manifested to 
us are thought and extension. At the other ex- 
treme we find Agnostics of the school of Herbert 
Spencer (see AGNosticisM) and some followers of 
Hegel, who hold that the nature of God, or, to use 
their favourite term, ‘the Absolute”, is utterly 
unknowable, and its existence not determined to 
any mode; therefore, to predicate of it various © 
attributes, expressive of determinations, is idle and 
misleading. Between the finite and the Infinite 
there is no common ground of predication; hence, 
words which signify finite perfections can have no 
real meaning when predicated of God; they become 
mere empty symbols. All theological attempts to 
elaborate an idea of God are vain, and result in 
complete absurdity when they conceive God after 
man’s image and likeness (see ANTHROPOMORPHISM), 
and circumscribe the Infinite in terms borrowed from 
human psychology. Criticism of this kind indicates 
that its authors have never taken the trouble to 
understand the nature of analogical predication, or 
to consider fairly the rigorous logical process of 
refining to which terms are subjected before being 
predicated of God. It often happens, too, that 
writers, after indulging liberally in eloquent de- 
nunciation of theological anthropomorphism, proceed, 
on the next page, to apply to the Infinite, presumably 
in a strictly univocal sense, terms such as “ energy ’’, 
‘‘force’’, and-“law”, which are no less anthropo- 
morphic, in an ultimate analysis, than ‘“ will” and 
“intelligence”. The position of the Catholic Church, 
declared in the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), is 
again clearly stated in the following pronouncement 
of the Vatican Council: ; 

“The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church 
believes and professes that there is one living and 
true God, Creator and Lord of heaven and earth, 
omnipotent, eternal, immense, incomprehensible, 
infinite in intellect and will and in all perfection; 
Who, being One, singular, absolutely simple and un- 
changeable spiritual substance, is to be regarded as 
distinct really and in essence from the world, most 
blessed in and from Himself, and unspeakably ele- 
vated above all things that exist, or can be con- 
ceived, except Himself.” 


Sr. Toomas, I Sent., dist. ii, Q. I; Summa Theol., 12 Q. 
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Attrition, or Imprrrecr ConTRITIOoN (Lat. attero, ‘to 
wear away by rubbing’’; p. part. attritus) —The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. XIV, Chap. iv) has defined contrition 
as “sorrow of soul, and a hatred of sin committed, 
with a firm purpose of not sinning in the future”’. 
This hatred of sin may arise from various motives, 
may be prompted by various causes. If the detes- 
tation of sin arise from the love of God, Who has 
been grievously offended, then contrition is termed 
perfect; if it arise from any other motive, such as 
loss of heaven, fear of hell, or the heinousness of 
guilt, then it is termed imperfect contrition, or 
attrition. That there exists such a disposition of 
soul as attrition, and that it is a goodly thing, an 
impulse of the Spirit of God, is the clear teaching of 
the Council of Trent (Sess. XIV, iv). ‘‘And as to 
that imperfect contrition which is called attrition, 
because it is commonly conceived either from the 
consideration of the turpitude of sin, or from the 
fear of hell and of punishment, the council declares 
that if with the hope of pardon, it excludes the wish 
to sin, it not only does not make man a hypocrite 
and a greater sinner, but that it is even a gift of 
God, and an impulse of the Holy Spirit, who does 
not indeed as yet dwell in the penitent, but who 
only moves him; whereby the penitent, being assisted, 
prepares a way for himself unto justice, and although 
this attrition cannot of itself, without the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, conduct the sinner to justification, 
yet does it dispose him to receive the grace of God 
in the Sacrament of Penance. For smitten profitably 
with fear, the Ninivites at the preaching of Jonas 
did fearful penance and obtained mercy from the 
Lord.” Wherefore anent attrition, the council in 
Canon v, Sess. XIV, declares: ‘If any man assert that 
attrition . . . is not a true and a profitable sorrow; 
that it does not prepare the soul for grace, but that 
it makes a man a hypocrite, yea, even a greater 
sinner, let him be anathema.” This doctrine of the 
council is in accord with the teaching of the Old and 
the New Testament. The Old Testament writers 
praise without hesitation that fear of God which is 
really “the beginning of wisdom” (Ps. cx). One 
of the commonest forms of expression found in the 
Hebrew scriptures is the ‘exhortation to the fear of 
the Lord’”’ (Heelus., i, 13; ii, 19 sqq.). We are told 
that ‘without fear there is no justification’’ (ibid., 
i, 28; ii, 1; 11, 19). In this fear there is “confidence 
of strength”’ and it is ‘‘a fountain of life’’ (Prov., xiv, 
26, 27); and the Psalmist prays (Ps. exviii, 120): 
“Pierce thou my flesh with thy fear: for I am afraid 
of thy judgments.” 

_ New Trstament.—Even when the law of fear had 
given way to the law of love, Christ does not hesitate 
to inculcate that we must “fear him who can de- 
‘stroy both soul and body into hell’’ (Matt., x, 28). 
Certainly, too, the vivid account of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, typical of the final destruction of the 
world, was intended by Jesus to strike terror into 
the hearts of those who heard, and those who read; 
r can one doubt that the last great judgment as 
ed by Matthew, xxv, 31 sqq., must have been 
by Christ for the purpose of deterring men 


by reason of God’s awful judgments. The . 
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andria (Strom., VII) speaks of righteousness which 
comes of love and righteousness arising from fear, 
and in the Strom., II, ch. vii, he speaks at length on 
the utility of fear, and answers all objections brought 
forward against his position. The most striking 
sentence is the one wherein he says: “‘cautious fear is 
therefore shown to be reasonable, from which arises 
repentance of previous sins’’, etc. St. Basil (4th 
interrogatory on the Rule) speaks of the fear of God 
and of His judgments, and he asserts that for those 
who are beginning a life of piety ‘‘exhortation based 
on fear is of greatest utility’, and he quotes the wise 
man asserting, “The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom”’ (P.G., XX XI). St. John Chrysostom may 
be quoted in the same sense (P. G., XLIX, 154). St. 
Ambrose, in the fifteenth sermon on the Psalm exviii 
speaks at large on godly fear which begets charity, 
begets love: Hunc timorem sequitur charitas (P. L., 
xv, 1424), and his disciple, St. Augustine, treats fully 
the godliness of fear as a motive to repentance. In 
the 161st of his sermons (P. L., XX XVIII, 882 sqq.) 
he speaks of refraining from sin for fear of God’s 
judgments, and he asks: ‘‘Dare I say such fear is 
wrong?’ He replies that he dare not, for the Lord 
Christ urging men to refrain from wrongdoing sug- 
gested the motive of fear. “Fear not those who kill 
the body ”’, ete. (Matt., x). True, what follows in St. 
Augustine has been subject to much dispute, but the 
general doctrine of the godliness of fear is here pro- 
pounded, and the difficulty, if aught there be, touches 
the other question hereinafter treated anent “ Initial 
Love ”’. 

The word itself, attrition, is of medieval origin. 
Father Palmieri (De Poenit., 345) asserts, on the au- 
thority of Aloysius Mingarelli, that the word is thrice 
found in the works of Alanus of Lille, who died at 
an advanced age in the year 1203; but its use in the 
school is contemporaneous with William of Paris, 
Alexander of Hales, and Blessed Albert. Even with 
these men its meaning was not so precise as in after 
years; though they all agreed that of itself it did not 
suffice to justify the sinner in God’s sight. (See the 
Scholastic traditions in article ABSOLUTION, and Pal- 
mieri, loc. cit.). This fear is godly, since it excludes 
not only the will to sin, but also the affection for sin. 
There would perhaps have been little difficulty on this 
point if the distinction were kept in mind between 
that fear which is termed servilis, which touches will 
and heart, and that fear known as serviliter servilis, 
which though it makes man refrain from perform- 
ing the sinful act, leaves the will to sin and the affec- 
tion thereto. 

ATTRITION IN THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE.—The 
Church not only regards the godliness of fear as a 
motive to repentance, but expressly defines that 
attrition, though it justifies not without the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, nevertheless disposes the sinner to 
receive grace in the sacrament itself (Sess. XIV, iv). 
This particular phase of the doctrine of contrition 
in penance is first taught with clearness by the 
Schoolmen of the twelfth century, and particularly 
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because it is the clear teaching of the Church that 
perfect contrition justifies the sinner even without 
the Sacrament of Penance. If perfect contrition, 
then, were always necessary, why did Christ institute 
a particular sacrament, since justification would 
always be imparted independently of the sacramental 
ceremony? If attrition is sufficient for justification 
in the Sacrament of Penance, then there seems no 
reason to deny its sufficiency when there is question 
of remitting sin through baptism, for the reason 
given above will apply equally in this place. The 
question has also been asked apropos of attrition, 
when one receives a sacrament of the living in mortal 
sin, of which sin he is not conscious, will attrition 
with the sacrament suffice unto justification? The 
answer is generally given in the affirmative. See St. 
Thomas, Summa Theol., III, 2, a. 7 ad 22™, 7ed., 2; 
Billot, De Poenit., p. 152. 

Conpitions.—That attrition may make for justifi- 
cation, it must be interior, supernatural, universal, and 
sovereign. (See Conditions in article ConTRITION.) 
Interior, for the Council of Trent requires that it 
should exclude the will to sin. Supernatural, for 
Innocent XI condemned the proposition, ‘‘ Probabile 
est sufficere attritionem naturalem modo honestam ”’. 
Universal, for the motives of attrition (fear of hell, 
loss of heaven, ete.) are of such a nature as to em- 
brace allsins. Sovereign, for here again the ordinary 
motives of attrition (fear of hell, etc.) make one hate 
sin above all other evil. It has been questioned 
whether this would be true if the motive were fear 
of temporal punishments (Genicot, T. 11, n. 274; Bil- 
lot, De Poenit., 159 sq.). The Reformers denied the 
honesty and godliness of attrition, and held that it sim- 
ply made mana hypocrite. (Bull of Leo X, Exurge 
Domine, prop. VI; Council of Trent, Sess. XIV, 
can. iv.) They were followed by Baius, Jansen, 
and his disciples, who taught that fear without 
charity was bad, since it proceeded not from the 
love of God, but love of self (see prop. 7, 14, 15, 
condemned by Alexander VIII, 7 December, 1690; 
also 44, 61, 62, condemned by Clement X, “ Uni- 
genitus ”, 8 September, 1717. Also Bull of Pius VI, 
“ Auctorem Fidei’’, prop. 25). 

Catholic writers in the seventeenth century ques- 
tioned, whether attrition must of necessity be ac- 
companied at least by the beginning of the love of 
God, and, that granted, whether such love was a 
disinterested love of God for His own sake, or whether 
it might not be that love termed concupiscentie, or 
love of God because He is our great good. Some 
- held that in every real act of attrition there must be 
the beginning of love; others denied categorically 
this position, exacting only that sorrow which ex- 
cludes affection for sin, and hope of pardon; others 
insisted that there must be at least a beginning of 
that love which has been termed above concupis- 
centie; while still others exact only that love which 
begets hope. On these opinions see Vacant, Dict. de 
théol., s. v. Attrition, cols. 2252, 2253, 2254, etc. 
On the controversy, particularly in Belgium, see 
Déllinger and Reusch (Dict., col. 2219). The contro- 
versy waxed so warm that Alexander VII issued a 
decree, 6 May, 1667, in which he declares his distress 
at the almost scandalously bitter disputes waged 
by certain scholastic theologians as to whether the 
act of attrition which is conceived through fear of 
- hell, but excludes the will of sinning and counts on 
obtaining the mercy of recovering grace through the 
Sacrament of Penance, requires in addition some act 
of love of God; and then ‘‘enjoins on all of whatever 
rank, under pain of incurring the severest ecclesiasti- 
cal penalties, not to presume in future when discuss- 
ing the aforesaid act of attrition to brand with any 
mark of theological censure, or wrong, or contempt, 
either one or the other of the two opinions; that 
denying the necessity of some sort of love of God 
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[negantem necessitatem aliqualis dilectionis Dei] in the 
attrition conceived through fear of hell, which to- 
day (1667) seems the one more generally held by 
scholastic theologians, or that affirming the necessity 
of the said love, until something shall have been 
defined in this matter by this Holy See.” The au- 
thoritative statement of Alexander VII leaves the 
question still open as Benedict XIV teaches in “De 
Synodo”’, Bk. VII, xiii, n. 9. Still it is clear that 
Alexander considered as more probable the opinion 
stating attrition as sufficient for justification in the 
Sacrament of Penance even if it included not the 
beginning of love. The censure late sententie was 
omitted in the “ Apostolic Sedis ”. On the formula, 
“Bx attrito fit contritus”’, cf. Vacant, Dict. de théol., 
col. 2256 sqq. 
Epwarp J. HANNA. 


Attuda, a titular see of Phrygia in Asia Minor, 
whose episcopal list (481-879) is given in Gams (446). 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 825-826; Smirx, Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 336. 


Aubarede, Jean-MicHEL-p’AsTorG, canon regular, 
and Vicar Capitular of Pamiers, b. 1639; d. 4 August, 
1692. He was educated at Toulouse (France), en- 
tered the Seminary of Pamiers, and later joined the 
canons regular, who formed the cathedral chapter of 
that diocese. After the death of the bishop, Frangois 
Caulet, Aubaréde was chosen vicar capitular. As 
administrator of the diocese, he took up and carried 
on vigorously the resistance of Caulet to the royal 
demands in the matter of the Regalia. He refused 
to recognize royal nominations to local ecclesiastical 
benefices, and excommunicated the canons appointed 
by the king, when they attempted to exercise their 
office. He was arrested by royal order, and im- 
prisoned for six years at Caen, where he died. His 
courageous resistance is remarkable at a time when 
ecclesiastical servility in France had reached its 
acme. B. Jungmann remarks (in Herder, K. L., 
I, 1567) that the well-known Jansenistic rigorism 
of Caulet and his clergy was partly responsible for 
their stubborn defiance of Louis XIV; they rightly 
feared that the nominees of the king would not be- 
long to their faction. 

QuErRIN, L’ Assemblée du clergé de France de 1682. 

: Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Aubermont, JEAN-ANTOINE bv’, of Bois-le-Duc, 
theologian, d. 22 November, 1686. He joined the 
Dominicans in 1633, taught philosophy and theology 
in several convents of his order, was made doctor of 
theology at Louvain in 1652, and president of the 
local Dominican college in 1653. His theological 
writings are mostly in defence of papal infallibility 
(1682) and against the Gallican teachings of the 
Declaration of 1682. Shortly before his death he 
defended against Papebroch St. Thomas of Aquin’s 
authorship of the Mass for Corpus Christi. 

Qugtir-EcHarp, SS. O.P., II, 709; Vacant, Dict. de Théol. 
Cath., I, 2263. : 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Aubery, JosmpH, Jesuit missionary in Canada, 
b. at Gisors in erage be 10 May, 1673; d. at St. 
Francois, Canada, 2 July, 1755. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the Society of Jesus, and for 
four years studied in Paris. He arrived in Canada 
in 1694 and completed his studies at Quebec, where 
he was also instructor for five years, and where he 
was ordained in 1700. Assigned to the Abenaki 
mission, he re-established in 1701 the mission at 
Medoctec on the St. John River, which appears to 
have been abandoned by the Franciscans about a 
year earlier. In 1708 he was given charge of the 
Abenaki reduction at St. Francois, and exercised the 
apostolate in that single mission for nearly half a 
century. Aubery -is said to have been an able 
linguist, but unfortunately his numerous MSS., with 
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the mission registers, were destroyed by fire in 1759. 
He also wrote several memorials in opposition to the 
claims of the English in Acadia, and sent them to 
the French Government, urging that the boundaries 
between the French and English possessions should 
be determined by mutual agreement. To these 
memorials he added a map, giving the boundaries 
as defined by the treaty of Utrecht. His plan, how- 
ever, was not accepted. These valuable documents 
are still preserved in the Paris archives. Chateau- 
briand reproduces the life-story of Father Aubery 
in the character of the missionary in his “Atala ’’. 
Tuwarres, Jeswit Relations (Cleveland, 1900), LX VI, 344; 


RocHEMoONTEIX, Les Jésuites (Paris, Bam MAuvuRAULT, 
Histoire des Abénakis (Quebec, 1866); Bruns, Hist. Colls., I, 


Epwarp P. SPILLANE, 


Aubignac, Frangois HipEiin, ABB D’, grammari- 
an, poet, preacher, archeologist, philologist, b. at Paris, 
4 August, 1604; d. at Nemours, 27 July, 1676. He 
took his name from an abbey that was granted him. 
After completing his classical and theological studies, 
he was appointed by Cardinal Richelieu instructor 
to the latter’s nephew, the young Duce de Fronsac, to 
whose gratitude he owed a pension of 4,000 livres. 
This appointment, as well as his own inclination, led 
him to devote his time to literary studies, especially 
to the classics. He was drawn into the contro- 
versy between the ancients under the leadership 
of Boileau, and the moderns under Perrault, his 
philological views being used by the latter for the 
support of their cause. The drama had a special at- 
traction for d’Aubignac, who wrote not only a tragedy, 
“ Zénobie’’, but also a work entitled “Pratique du 
Théatre’’. 

The abbé interests modern scholars chiefly because 
of his attitude on what is known as the ‘ Homeric 
Question”. He was one of the first to doubt 
the existence of Homer; he even propounded the 
theory that the Iliad is made up of a number of in- 
dependent ballads gathered and put together by a 
compiler not very much later than the supposed 
date of Homer, whom he took to be Lycurgus. This 
first compilation, however, was not final, as the poem 
continued to be handed down by the recitation of 

_ rhapsodists who again divided the work into sep- 
arate songs, Pisistratus making the final redaction. 
These views were based partly on statements in the 
Greek historians, partly on reasons drawn from the 
poem itself. D’Aubignac dwelt on the impossibility 
of transmitting so long a poem without the aid of writ- 
ing which he, as did Wolf, believed to be unknown to 

Homer. He drew arguments from the construction of 
the epic, its lack of unity andits multiplicity of themes, 
the quarrel of Achilles being treated of in only a few 
books. The name Iliad he considered a misno- 
mer, since Troy is not the subject of the story. The 

Iliad, he contended, has no suitable ending; the 
reader’s curiosity remains unsatisfied. It contains 
many cantos that might be omitted, not only with- 
‘out detriment but with positive advantage to the 
action of the story. Besides these general consid- 
erations, he adduced numerous details which consti- 


would be entirely justified in separate ballads. In 
short, there are few objections made to the Iliad 
by modern scholars on esthetical and rhetorical 
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an extended work on the theme, entitled ‘‘Conjec- 
tures académiques, ou dissertation sur l’Iliade’’. He 
died before he was able to make the final revision, 
and it was not published until 1715, forty years 
after his death. ‘The work was known to Wolf, and 
though the French scholar anticipated many of his 
own views he does him scant justice. A Ger- 
man critic declares that d’Aubignac’s arguments are 
substantially as strong as Wolf’s, in some respects 
stronger, and that if Wolf’s “ Prolegomena’”’ produced 
greater and more lasting results, this is due less to 
the character of his arguments than to the greater 
skill with which they are set forth. 

Finsuer, Die Conjectures académiques des Abbé d’ Aubignac 
in Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum und fiir Pa- 
dagogik (Leipzig, 1905) XV. 

CHARLES G. HERBERMANN. 

Aubigné, Jean-Henrit Merin pv’. See Rerorma- 
TION. 


Aubusson, Pierre pv’, Grand Master of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, b. 1423; d. 1503. He made 
his first campaigns against the Turks, and fought 
next under the French Dauphin in a war against 
the Swiss (1444). It was on his return from this 
last expedition that he obtained from Charles VII 
permission to join the Hospitallers. The year 1460 
found him Castellan of Rhodes, and he soon after 
became captain-general of the city, which had been 
the seat of the order since 1309, and was now the 
chief obstacle to Ottoman supremacy in the Medi- 
terranean. Mahomet II therefore resolved to sub- 
due it. D’Aubusson, who had been raised (1476) 
to the Grand Mastership, foresaw the sultan’s design, 
and lost no time in making what preparations he 
could for the defence. A letter to the houses of his 
order brought him whatever men and money they 
could spare. Additional sums came from Sixtus IV 
and Louis XI, together with some of the bravest 
soldiers of Italy and France. Yet with all his 
exertions he was able to muster no more than 450 
knights’ and 2,000 auxiliaries. The Turkish arma- 
ment, which appeared before Rhodes 23 May, 1480, 
was overwhelmingly superior in numbers, and was 
furnished with the best artillery then obtainable. 
But the example of d’Aubusson’s good right arm, and 
his omnipresence, made heroes of all the defenders. 
After three months of almost incessant fighting, 
which cost him 25,000 of his best warriors, the 
Turkish commander was forced to raise the siege. 
For this brilliant achievement d’Aubusson received 
a cardinal’s hat, and was revered by all Christendom 
as “the Shield of the Church”. In his subsequent 
efforts to form a league that would drive the Turks 
from Constantinople, he failed. 

Bounours, Histoire de Pierre d’Aubusson (Paris, 1676; 
3d ed., Hague, 1739; tr., London, 1679); Maruuut, Lives 
ee the Grand-Masters .. . of St. John... . (Naples, 1636); 

LANDRIN, History of the Knights of Rhodes (Paris, 1876). 

A. J. B. Vurperr. 

Auch (Avucusra AvuscorumM), ARCHDIOCESE OF, 
comprises the Department of Gers in France. Be- 
fore the Revolution it had ten suffragan sees: Acqs 
(Dax) and Aire, afterwards united as the Diocese of | 
Aire; Lectoure, later reunited with the Archdiocese 
of Auch; Couserans, afterwards united with the 


Diocese of Pamiers; Oloron, Lescar, and Bayonne, 


united later as the Diocese of Bayonne; Bazas, after- 
wards united with the Archdiocese of Bordeaux; 
Comminges, united later with the Archdiocese of 
Toulouse; and Tarbes. Up to 1789 the Arch- 
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and Bayonne. A local tradition that dates back to 
the beginning of the twelfth century tells us that 
Taurinus, fifth Bishop of Eauze (Elusa), abandoned 
his episcopal city, which had been destroyed by the 
Vandals, and transferred his see to Auch. Eauze, 
in fact, probably remained a metropolitan see till 
about the middle of the ninth century, at which time, 
owing to the invasions of the Northmen, it was re- 
united to the Diocese of Auch, which had existed 
since the fifth century at least and then became an 
archdiocese. The first Bishop of Auch known to 
history is the poet, St. Orientius (first half of the 
fifth century), in honour of whom a famous abbey 
was founded in the seventh century. Cardinal Mel- 
chior de Polignac, author of the “ Anti-Lucréce,”’ was 
Archbishop of Auch from 1725 to 1741. The cathe- 
dral of Sainte Marie, a Gothic structure with a 
Byzantine facade, is, in spite of this incongruity, 
very imposing; its fifteenth-century windows are 
said to be the most beautiful in France. The ancient 
episcopal sees of Condom and Lombez had a monastic 
origin. Bossuet was non-resident Bishop of Condom 
for two years (1668-71). At the end of the year 
1905 the Archdiocese of Auch contained 238,448 in- 
habitants; 29 parishes, 478 succursal or mission 
churches, and 61 vicariates. 

Gallia Christiana (ed. Nova, 1715), I, 965-1010, 1325-30, 
and Documents, 159-172 and 202; DucHESNE, Fastes épiscopaux 
de l’anctenne Gaule, II, 89-102; Monrimzun, Vie des saints 
évéques de la métropole d’Auch (Auch, 1857); CHEVALIER, 
Topo-bibl, (Paris, 1894-99), 251-252. 

GEORGES GOYAU. 


Aucu, Councrts or. In 1068 a council of Auch 
decreed that, with a few exceptions, all churches 
should pay to the Cathedral of Auch one quarter of 
their tithes. Ata council held in 1077 (near Cliovem- 
populania) William, Archbishop of Auch, was deposed 
by Gerald, legate of Gregory VII. In 1276 a council 
was held at Auch in defence of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion and immunities. In 1851 a provincial council 
of Auch drew up a number of decrees concerning 
faith and doctrine, the hierarchy, public worship, 
and ecclesiastical studies. 

Mansi, Coll. Conc., XIX, 1063, X XV, 107, 217-281; Cazav- 
RAN, Conciles et synodes du diocese d’Auch, in Revue de Gascogne 
(1878), XIX, 70-84; 112-126; Curvatier, Topo-bibl, (Paris, 
1894-99) 251. 

Auckland, Driocrsr or, comprises the Provin- 
cial District of Auckland (New Zealand), with its 
islets, and the Kermadec Group. Area, 21,665 
square miles. On Trinity Sunday, 1835, the Vicariate 
Apostolic of the Western Pacific was erected by 
Pope Gregory XVI. The Abbé Jean Baptiste Fran- 
cois Pompallier was chosen as its first vicar. The 
territory under his jurisdiction comprised all New 
Zealand, the present Vicariates Apostolic of Fiji, 
Central Oceanica, British New Guinea, Dutch New 
Guinea, New Pomerania, (part of) Gilbert Islands 
New Caledonia, Navigators’ Islands, New Hebrides, 
and the Prefectures Apostolic of North Solomon Is- 
lands and Northern New Guinea. The new vicar was 
consecrated in Rome, 30 June, and sailed from Havre, 
24 December, 1836, accompanied by the Marist 
Fathers Servant and Bataillon (Lyons), Chanel and 
Bret (Belley), and three lay-brothers. Father Bret 
died on the voyage. Father Bataillon (afterwards 
Vicar Apostolic of Central Oceanica) was left at 
Wallis Island, and Father Chanel (Blessed Peter 
Chanel, Protomartyr of Australasia) at Futuna. 
Dr. Pompallier and Father Servant reached Hokianga 
(Auckland Province) 10 January, 1838, and were 
provided for by an Irish Catholic, Thomas Poynton. 
At that time there were probably fewer than 100 
white Catholics in all New Zealand. Other Marist 
Fathers arrived in 1839 and subsequent years. The 
missions to the aborigines (Maoris) became very suc- 
cessful, despite grave calumnies propagated by 
Wesleyan trader-missionaries. By April, 1846, about 
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5,000 had been baptized, ‘‘and there were about five 
or six times as many catechumens.”’ In 1845 Dr. 
Pompallier changed his headquarters: to Auckland. 
In 1848 Auckand and Wellington were erected into 
sees. The Marist Fathers were withdrawn to the 
Wellington diocese in 1850. The Rev. James Mc- 
Donald then became the principal missionary to the 
Auckland Maoris. The Maori missions in New Zea- 
land were paralyzed by the series of native wars 
between 1843 and 1869. They were taken up in 
the Auckland diocese by the Mill Hill Fathers, in 
1886. The Sisters of Mercy were introduced in 
1850. In 1868 Dr. Pompallier went to France, re- 
signed, and died in 1870. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Thomas William Croke (1870-74), afterwards 
Archbishop of Cashel. After five years, Father 
Walter Bisschop Steins, 8.J., was appointed to 
Auckland (1879-81). He was succeeded by Dr. 
John Edmund Luck, O.8.B. (1882-96). The Right 
Rev. George Michael Lenihan, consecrated 15 No- 
vember, 1896, succeeded him. 

Sratistics.—At the census of 1901, the white 
population of the Auckland Provincial District was 
175,938 (of whom 27,246 were Catholics); Maoris, 
21,291. The population of the Kermadecs was 
eight, all non-Catholics. The official estimate of the 
total white population of the Auckland Provincial 
District, 31 December, 1906, was 211,233; Catholic 
population of Auckland Provincial District (which is 
coterminous with the Diocese of Auckland if the Ker- 
madec Islands be included), 32,272; population of the 
Kermadec Islands, five, all non-Catholies. According 
to ‘New Zealand Statistics, 1904 ’’, p. 503, there were 
in the Auckland Provincial District, at the close of 
1904, 37 Catholic schools, with 96 teachers and 2,393 
pas The following were the ecclesiastical statistics 
or April, 1906: secular clergy, 26; Mull Hill Fathers, 
for native population, 9; for whites and natives, 7; 
Catholic Maoris, about 5,000; parochial districts, 29 ; 
churches, 79; Religious Brothers, Marists, 12; Sisters 
of Mercy, 97; Sisters of St. Joseph, 36; Sisters of the 
Mission, 30; Little Sisters of the Poor, 8; colleges 
and high schools, 13; parochial schools, 25; orphan- 
ages, 2; home for the aged poor, 1; hospital, 1; 
children in Catholic schools, 2,600. 

Pompauuisr, Harly History of the Catholic Church in Oceania 
E. T., Auckland, 1888); Carpinat Moran, History of the 
Catholic Church in Australasia (Sydney, no date); MARSHALL, 
Christian Missions (New York, 1896); New Zealand Census, 
vol. 1901 (Wellington, 1902); New Zealand Statistics (Well- 
ington, 1905-06). 
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Auctorem Fidei, a Bull issued by Pius VI, 28 
August, 1794, in condemnation of the Gallican and 
Jansenist acts and tendencies of the Synod of Pistoia 
(1786). To understand its bearing, it is well to ob- 
serve that Leopold II, Grand duke of Tuscany (1765- 
90), pursued the ecclesiastical policy of his brother, 
Joseph II of Austria; i. e. he practically arrogated 
to himself supreme authority over all ecclesiastical 
matters within his dominions. In 1785 he sent fifty- 
seven articles to each bishop in the grand duchy, 
with orders to consider them in a diocesan synod, as 
a preliminary to a national synod, in which they were 
finally to be discussed. Scipio de’ Ricci, Bishop of 
Pistoia, held his diocesan synod, and approved not 
only the fifty-seven articles drawn up by order of 
Leopold, but added a number of others of similar 
import. Among them were the following: All eccle- 
siastical authority comes directly from the members 
of the Church at large, whose commissioned minis- 
ters the pastors are. The pope is only ministerially 
head of the Church. Bishops do not depend on the 
pope for any jurisdiction in the government of their 
diocese. In diocesan synods parish priests have the 
same right of voting and deciding as the bishop. 
Reserved cases should be abolished. EExcommuni- 
cation has only an external effect. It is superstition 
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to have more devotion towards one sacred image 
than towards another. Civil rulers have the right 
of making impediments diriment of matrimony and 
of dispensing from them. Bishops are not bound to 
make an oath of obedience to the pope before their 
consecration. All religious orders should live under 
the same rule and wear the same habit. Each church 
should have only one altar; the liturgy should be 
in the vernacular, and only one Mass should be cel- 
ebrated on Sundays. Leopold caused a national 
synod to be held at Florence in 1787, but he did not 
find the other bishops as pliant as Scipio de’ Ricci. 
Nevertheless he continued assuming all ecclesiastical 
authority, prohibited all appeals to the pope, and 
eyen appointed bishops, to whom the pope of course 
refused canonical institution. Finally, the Bull “Auc- 
torem Fidei’’ was published, in which eighty-five-arti- 
cles taken from the Synod of Pistoia were catalogued 
and condemned. After the publication of the Bull, 
Scipio de’ Ricci submitted. In 1805 he took occa- 
sion of the presence of Pius VII in Florence, on his 
way to Rome from his exile in France, to ask in 
person for pardon and reconciliation. He died re- 
pentant, 1810, in the Dominican convent of San 


Marco at Florence. 

DENZINGER-STAHL, Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definit. (9th 
ed., Freiburg, 1899), 310-38; Porrrer, Vie et Mémoires de 
Scipion de’ Ricci (Paris, 1826, favourable to Ricci); ScapERTO, 
Stato e Chiesa sotto Leopoldo I (Florence, 1855); Rrumont, 
Geschichte von Toscana, II, 157 sqq.; Geiii, Memorie di 
Scipione de’ Ricci (Florence, 1865); Picor, Mémoires pour 
servir & Vhist eccl. du XVIITe siécle (Paris, 1855), V, 251-62, 


272-81; VI, 407-15. 
M. O’RrorpDan. 
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Audiences, PonriricaL, the receptions given by 
the pope to cardinals, sovereigns, princes, ambassa- 
dors, and other persons, ecclesiastical or lay, having 
business with or interest in the Holy See. Such 
audiences form an important part of the pope’s 
daily duties. Bishops of every rite in communion 
with the Holy See, and from every nation, come to 
Rome, not only to venerate the tombs of the Apos- 
tles, but also to consult the supreme pastor of the 
Church. The master of the chamber (Maestro di 
Camera), whose office corresponds to that of grand 
chamberlain in royal courts, is the personage to whom 
all requests for an audience with the pope are made, 
even those which the ambassadors and other mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps present through the 
cardinal secretary of state. He is one of the four 
Palatine Prelates who are in frequent relations with 
the pope, and his office is regarded as leading to the 

_cardinalate. The pope receives every day the 
cardinal prefect of one or other of the sacred 
congregations. At these audiences decrees are 
signed or counsel given by the pope, and hence, by 
their very nature, they are of no slight importance 
to the practical work of the Church. Prelates con- 
nected with other institutions either in Rome or 
abroad, generals and procurators of religious orders, 
are also received at regular intervals and on stated 
days. The days and hours of regular audiences are 


specified on a printed form which is distributed to all 


_ eardinals and persons whose duty and privilege it is 


to have such audience. This printed form is changed 
every six months, as the hours of audience vary 


ording to the season. Audiences to sovereigns or 

travelling under their own names _ and titles 
invested with special ceremonies. When the 
was a temporal ruler the master of the cham- 
otified beforehand by the secretary of state 
proximate arrival in Rome of a sovereign, 
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gates to meet him. 
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of the highest rank, being considered as equal to the 
pope, sit near him during audience, under the same 
baldachin or canopy. The attendance of guards and 
chamberlains and court officials is always doubled 
when such audiences are given. In the ordinary 
audiences given to priests and lay persons the general 
practice is that they present a letter of recommenda- 
tion from the bishop of their diocese, which is pre- 
sented to the rector of the national college in Rome 
of the country from which they come. The rector 
procures from the master of the chamber the nec- 
essary card of admission. Amongst the instructions 
printed on this card are those regulating the dress to 
be worn on such occasion: for priests the cassock 
with a large black mantle (ferraiolone), such as Roman 
secular priests wear; for lay men, evening dress with 
white cravat; for ladies, a black dress with black 
lace veil on the head. On these occasions it is for- 
bidden to present to the pope for his signature 
written requests for indulgences, faculties, privileges, 
or the like. Since the election of Pope Pius X there 
has been some concession in the matter of dress for 
the laity in public audience; apparently, in order that 
every “man of good-will’, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic, who desires to see the pope may have his 
wish fulfilled. This has increased the number of 
persons received in audience, but it has lessened 
occasions for the pope’s utterances on various aspects 
of the tendencies of the time, which distinguished 
the audiences of Leo XIII and of the latter years 
of Pius IX, and which were statements that awakened 


profound interest. 

Humpurey, Urbs et Orbis, or the Pope as Bishop and Pontiff 
(London, 1899); L’Hglise catholique % la fin du XIX€ siécle 
(Paris, 1900), 

P. L. CoNNELLAN. 


Audiffredi, Giovanni Barrtista, b. at Saorgio, 
near Nice, in 1734; d. at Rome, July, 1794. He 
entered the Dominican Order, and soon attracted 
attention by his taste for books and his talent for 
the exact sciences. After being occupied in various 
houses as professor and bibliographer, he was at 
length transferred to the Dominican house of studies 
(S. Maria sopra Minerva), and was placed in charge 
(1765) of the great Bibliotheca Casanatensis, founded 
in 1700 by Cardinal Girolamo Casanate. Audiffredi 
published a bibliographical work in four folio volumes 
entitled ‘‘Catalogus bibliothece Casanatensis lib- 
rorum typis impressorum, 1761-1788”. The work 
remains unfinished, not proceeding beyond the letter 
L, and contains a list of his own publications. 
Similar works were the ‘‘Catalogus historico-criticus 
Romanarum editionum seculi XV’’ (Rome, 17835, 
quarto), and the more extensively planned ‘Cata- 
logus historico-criticus editionum Italicarum seculi 
XV” (ibid., 1794,), which was to give an account 
of books printed in twenty-six Italian cities. Au- 
diffredi did not live to complete the work. The 
first part, extending to the letter G, contains a 
short es aaah of the author introduced by the 
publisher. Audiffredi’s position enabled him to 
become an expert antiquarian, and he found time 
to cultivate his mathematical talent and to devote 
himself to astronomy. He built a small observatory, 
and at intervals busied himself with observation. 
The eighteenth century was much occupied with the 
problem of solar parallax. In 1761 and 1769 transits 
of Venus were observed, and Audiffredi contributed 
to the work in his publication, ‘‘ Phenomena ccelestia 
observata—investigatio parallaxis solis. Exercitatio 
Dadei Ruffi’’ (anagram 
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thesky. Audiffredi took observations of the positions 
of the comet and published his results under the title, 
“‘Dimostrazione della stazione della cometa, 1769’’ 
(1770). A general taste and capacity for the natu- 
ral sciences distinguished this learned Dominican, 
but, like that of many savants, Audiffredi’s life was 
one of retirement and obscurity. 
H. De Laax. 


Audin, J.-M.-Vincent, b. at Lyons in 1793; d. in 
Paris, 21 February, 1851. He first studied theology 
in the seminary of Argentiére, and afterwards pur- 
sued the study of law. He passed his law exam- 
ination but never practised his profession, having 
decided to enter on a literary career. His first pub- 
lications were: “La lanterne magique” (1811); 
“Blane, bleu et rouge” (1814); “Tableau historique 
des événements qui se sont accomplis depuis le retour 
de Bonaparte jusqu’au rétablissement de Louis 
XVIII” (1815). He also contributed to the “ Jour- 
nal de Lyon” founded by Ballanche. He soon left 
his native city and settled in Paris where he opened 
a bookstore and at the same time was active with 
his pen. He first published articles of a political 
cast, and historical tales in the style of the time, 
such as “Michel Morin et la Ligue”; “Florence ou 
la Religieuse”; “Le Régicide”, and others. He then 
took up historical writing, his first work of this kind 
being “Le Concordat entre Léon X et Francois I*”’ 
(1821), which is, for the most part, a translation of 
that document. This was followed by his “ Histoire 
de la St. Barthélemy” (2 vols., 1826). These two 
works were fairly well received although some eccle- 
siastical critics accused him of being too favourable 
to the Protestants. Audin publicly defended him- 
self against this imputation, and asserted his firm 
belief in the doctrines of the Catholic Church. He 
now began his most important work, the history of 
the Protestant Reformation, which he published 
from 1839 to 1842 in four books, as follows: (1) “ His- 
toire de la vie, des ouvrages et de la doctrine de 
Luther” (2 vols., Paris, 1839; 2d ed., 3 vols., 1850); 
(2) “Histoire de la vie, des ouvrages et de la doc- 
trine de Calvin” (2 vols., 1841; 2d ed., 1851); (38) 
“Histoire de Léon X et de son siécle” (2 vols., 1844; 
2d ed., 1851); (4) “Histoire de Henri VIII et du 
schisme d’Angleterre” (2 vols., 1847; 2d ed., 1862). 
The author claims to have based his statements upon 
researches which he made in the archives of various 
European cities, especially in the archives of the 
Vatican. The work shows that this assertion can- 
not be accepted in its entirety. The volumes are 
written in a romantic manner, and contain many 

articulars which sober criticism has long proved to 

e false. Déllinger says of the work on Luther: 
“ Audin’s work is written with an extraordinary, and 
at times almost naive ignorance of Luther’s writings 
and contemporary literature, and of the general con- 
dition of Germany at that period” (Kirchenlex., 
s. v. Luther). 

La Grande Encyclopédie, IV, 611. 

J. P. Krrscu. 


Audisio, GueLieLmo, b. at Bra, Piedmont, Italy, 
1801; d. in Rome, 27 September, 1882. He was pro- 
fessor of sacred eloquence in the episcopal seminary 
of Bra, appointed presiding officer of the Academy 
of Superga (Turin) by King Charles Albert, but was 
expelled from this office because he was opposed 
to the irreligious politics of the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment. He then went to Rome, where Pius IX ap- 
pointed him professor of natural and popular rights 
in the Roman University, and Canon of the Vatican 
Basilica. 

Audisio was a pious and charitable priest, and 
spent large sums in benevolent works. He was an 
excellent teacher of sacred eloquence, and his manual 
on the subject was translated into many languages 
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and frequently quoted approvingly. He also de- 
voted himself to historical studies, especially in il- 
lustration of the papacy, bringing to them absolutely 
good intentions, assiduous industry, and much just 
and acute observation, such as was not then common 
in the circle which surrounded him. Nevertheless 
these historical labours had no great intrinsic value, 
especially at a time when so large a number of docu- 
ments were being published. For this reason they 
are no longer sought after by students. 

Audisio had no deep insight into theology and law, 
and often displayed deplorable lapses on these sub- 
jects in his writings and his lectures. At the time 
of the Vatican Council he was accused of Gallicanism, 
to the great grief of his patron Pius IX, and his work 
on political and religious society in the nineteenth 
century was condemned by the Church. —Audisio, 
however, was profoundly Catholic in feeling, and not 
only did he fully submit to the condemnation of his 
book, but he warmly protested against the accusation 
of heterodoxy and disobedience. He was a fervent 
upholder of papal and Catholic rights against the 
political liberalism of Piedmont. He was one of the 
founders of the Catholic intransigeant paper, the 
‘‘Armonia’’ of Turin. It was for this reason that he 
fell a victim to the anti-clerical influence which had 
deprived him of his post at Superga. 

But in Rome Audisio united himself with that clique 
of liberal Italian ecclesiastics (such as Monsignor Liy- 
erani) who advocated reforms and concessions not al- 
ways just and often premature, and who professed doc- 
trines of little weight, sometimes false, often inexact. 
In this environment Audisio compromised himself, 
but his figure remains that of an extremely religious 
and charitable priest and of an eager student devoted 
to the Holy See and to the Church. Some pages of 
his works on the popes still merit consultation. 

The works of Audisio are: ‘“Lezioni di Eloquenza 
Sacra’’ (several editions); ‘Juris Natursze et Gentium 
et Publica Fundamenta’’ (Rome, 1852); “Idea storica 
della diplomazia ecclesiastica’’ (Rome, 1864); “Storia 
religiosa e civile dei papi”’ (5 vols., Rome, 1860); 
“Sistema politica e religiosa di Federico II e di Pietro 
della Vigna’’ (1866); ‘‘Della societa politica e reli- 
giosa rispetto al secolo XIX”’ (Florence, 1876), con- 
demned by decree of the Holy Office, April, 1877; 
“Vita di Pio 1X”. 

Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana (Suppl., I, 1889); Voce della 
Veriti (Rome, 29 September, 1882). 

U. BENIGNI. 


Auditor, the designation of certain officials of the 
Roman Curia, whose duty it is to hear (Lat. audire) 
and examine the causes submitted to the pope. 
They cannot, however, give a decision unless they 
receive delegated jurisdiction. They are, therefore, 
not judges in the strict sense of the term. These 
officials have been part of the Roman Curia since the 
Middle Ages. Amongst the principal dignitaries 
bearing this title are: (1) Auditor Pape. This of- 
ficial was at first the adviser of the pope in consis- 
torial and theological matters, but he afterwards 
received also judicial power in civil and criminal 
cases. Since 1831, however, his duties are restricted 
to certain ecclesiastical affairs, such as assisting at 
the examinations of episcopal candidates for Italy 
and the transaction of matters relating to favours, 
ete. (2) Auditor Camere or Auditor General. This 
official originally had very extended powers, such as 
judging appeals against the decisions of bishops, 
and proceeding against bishops themselves in im- 
portant cases and even punishing them without a 
special commission from the pope. He could also 
take cognizance of all cases of civil, criminal, and 
mixed jurisdiction in the States of the Church. 
Nearly all these and similar powers have now been 
withdrawn, and the tribunal of the Camera Apos- 
tolica is at present limited almost entirely to ex- 
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pediting commissions in certain well-defined cases. 

(3) Auditors of the Rota were originally chaplains 
of the pope. By degrees they were constituted 
into a tribunal, and are said to have derived 
their name from the round table (Lat. rota) at 
which they sat. Important cases laid before the 
Holy See by sovereigns and nations were referred 
to the Rota for judgment, and its decisions became 
precedents for all other tribunals. It also served as 
a supreme court for civil cases in the States of the 
Church. At present, however, the Auditors of the 
Rota are restricted practically’ to giving deliberative 
opinions in processes of beatification or canonization 
and deciding questions of precedence between eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. They are generally also at- 
tached as Consultors to various Roman Congrega- 


tions. 
Baart, The Roman Court (New York, 1895); FrRRARIs, 
Prompta Bibl. Can. (Rome, 1885), I; Humpurey, Urbs et 


Orbis (London, 1889). 
Witiiam H. W. FANNING. 


Audran, the family name of four generations of dis- 
tinguished French artists, natives of Paris and Lyons, 
which included eight prominent engravers and two 
painters. They flourished in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and some of their productions 
rank among the finest examples of the art of the 
burin. 

CHARLES, b. in Paris, 1594; d. 1674, was the elder 
of two brothers, some say cousins (the other being 
Claude the First), who attained reputation as en- 
gravers. Charles, who reached by far the greater 
eminence, after receiving some instruction in draw- 
ing, went as a young man to Rome to study further 
the engraver’s art, and while there produced some 
plates which attracted attention. He engraved in 
pure line, and took the work of Cornelius Bloemart, 
with whom he studied, as his model. On his return 
from Italy the engraver lived for some years in Lyons 
before settling in Paris. Among his two hundred or 
more plates are several original portraits, including 
one of Henry II, Prince of Condé, and reproductions 
of works by Titian, the Caracci, Domenichino, Palma 
the Younger, Albano and Lesueur. 

CLAuDE the First, b. in Paris, 1597; d. at Lyons, 
1677, studied with Charles, but in his portrait and 
allegorical plates, which were not many, adopted a 
somewhat different manner. He became professor 
of engraving in the Academy of Lyons, and left, to 
perpetuate his branch of the family and its artistic 
reputation, three sons: Germain, Claude the Second, 
and Gérard, the last of whom became the most 
famous artist among the Audrans. 

GERMAIN, the eldest son of Claude the First, b. at 
Lyons, 1631; d. 1710, was a pupil of his uncle Charles 
and worked both in Paris and Lyons. Among his 
plates are portraits of Richelieu and Charles "tin: 
manuel of Savoy (the latter after F. de la Monce), 
landscapes after Poussin, and fancies and ornamental 
designs, after Lebrun among others. His four sons 
pa Claude the Third, Benoit the Elder, Jean, and 

ouis. 

CrauvE the Seconp, son of Claude the First, b. at 
Lyons, 1639; d. in Paris, 1684, was the first painter 
‘in the family. After receiving instruction in drawing 
from his ics Charles, he went to study painting in 
- Rome. On his return to Paris he entered the studio 
of the celebrated historical painter Charles Lebrun, 
on whose style he formed his own. Audran was 
Lebrun’s assistant in the painting, among others of his 
f -ks, of the ‘‘ Battle of Arbela’’ and the “ Passage of 
i: the Granicus ”. ”. He painted in fresco with much skill, 
; er the direction of his master, the grand gallery 
Tuileries, the great staircase at Versailles, and 
el near by, at Sceaux, of the chateau of that 

d patron of art, Prime Minister Colbert. 
eure son oa Claude the First, b. at Lyons, 
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1640; d. in Paris, 1703, went to Paris, after being 
taught engraving by his father and his uncle, to 
receive instruction from the painter Lebrun, who 
gave him some of his paintings to reproduce. He 
worked in Paris four years, and in 1665 went to 
Rome, where he remained three years and, it is said, 
became a pupil of Carlo Maratta. He etched as well 
as engraved, and produced in Rome some plates— 
notably, a portrait of Pope Clement IX which 
brought him much admiration. At the suggestion 
of Colbert, Louis XIV sent for the artist’and made 
him engraver to, and pensioner of the king, with 
apartments at the factory of the Gobelins. This 
recognition of his great ability spurred Audran to 
even greater endeavours, in which he was further 
encouraged by his former patron, Lebrun, more of 
whose paintings he reproduced, notably the “ Battles 
of Alexander”. In November, 1681, he was made 
a member of the Council of the Royal Academy of 
Painting. The first productions of Gérard Audran 
were stiff and dry, and his subsequent original and 
vigorously brilliant style is credited to the counsels 
of Maratta, Ciro Ferri, and, notably, of his lifelong 
friend Lebrun. A second visit to Rome was made, 
where was signed the plate after ““The Four Cardinal 
Virtues”, by Domenichino, which is in the church of 
San Carlo ai Catinari. Among the original works of 
this famous engraver are the portrait of the Rospig- 
liosi Pope, already alluded to, those of Samuele 
Sorbiere, Andrea Argoli of Padua, the Capuchin 
Benoit Langlois, the Bishop of Angers Henri Ar- 
nauld, and the sculptor Frangois du Quesnoy, called 
Fiamingo, ““Wisdom and Abundance above two 
Genii”, and the vignette, “St. Paul preaching at 
Athens”. Particularly esteemed among the plates 
of Gérard Audran are two after cartoons of Raphael 
“The death of Ananias”’ and “ Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra”’, “The Martyrdom of St. Agnes”, after 
Domenichino, and ‘“Coriolanus’”’ after Poussin. 
Among the other painters whose works he reproduced 
are Titian, Rubens, Giulio Romano, Annibale Ca- 
raccl, Pietro da Cortona, Guercino, Guido Reni, 
Palma the Younger, Lanfranco, Mignard, Coypel, 
Lesueur, Bourguignon, Lafage, and Girardon. He 
was at times assisted by his nephews, Benoit the 
Elder and Jean. In 1683 Gérard published a work 
called ““The Proportions of the Human Body meas- 
ured by the most Beautiful Figures of Antiquity ”’, 
which has been translated into English. 

CuLaubE the Tuirp, son of Germain, and the second 
painter of the family, b. at Lyons, 1658; d. in Paris, 
1734, was notable as being the master of the famous 
Watteau. He studied with his father as well as under 
his uncles, Germain and Claude the Second. Chosen 
cabinet painter to the king, he was also for nearly 
thirty years keeper of the palace of the Luxembourg, 
where he died. He executed considerable work in oil 
and fresco in various royal residences. 

Benorr the Exper, third son of Germain, b. at Ly- 
ons, 1661; d. 1721, in the vicinity of Sens, was first 
taught the family art by his father and then by his 
uncle Gérard. He made an excellent reputation by 
his reproduction of portraits and historical works. 
Among his best productions are ‘‘The Seven Sacra- 
ments”, after Poussin, and ‘‘The Bronze Serpent ”’, 
after Lebrun. He became a Member of the Academy ; 
and engraver to the king. 

JEAN, fourth son of Germain, b. at Lyons, 1667; 
d. 1756, became, next to his celebrated imei Gérard, 
the best engraver of the family. He studied 
first under his father and then with his uncle. 
He had already distinguished himself at the early 
age of twenty. He was rewarded for his subsequent 
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he was eighty. His masterpiece is considered to be 
“The Rape of the Sabines’’, after Poussin. Among 
his plates are portraits after Gobert—those of Louis 
XV, Vandyke, Coypel, Largilliére, Rigaud, Trevisani, 
and Vivien—and compositions after, among others, 
Raphael, Rubens, the Caracci, Guido Reni, Domen- 
ichino, Pietro da Cortona, Albano, Maratta, Philippe 
de Champagne, Marot, Poussin, and Nattier. His son 
was Benoit the Younger. 

Louis, the youngest son of Germain, b. at Lyons, 
1670; d. in Paris, ce. 1712, studied with his father 
and his uncle Gérard. He assisted his brothers, and 
did few original plates. A work of his to be noted 
is “The Seven Acts of Mercy ’’, after Bourdon. 

Benoit the Younger, b. in Paris, 1698; d. in the 
same place, 1772, was the last of the remarkable 
family to have any historical importance artistically. 
He was a pupil of his father and did plates after, 
among others, Veronese, Poussin, Watteau, Lancret, 
and Natoire. . 

PROSPER GABRIEL, a grandson of Jean, b. in Paris, 
1744; d. 1819; he studied with his uncle, Benoit the 
Younger, and etched some heads. He gave up art 
for the law and became professor of Hebrew in the 
Collége de France. 


Dupurssis, Les Audran; 
and Engravers. 


Bryan, Dictionary of Painters 
AUGUSTUS VAN CLEEF. 


Auenbrugger (or von AuENBRUGG), LEOPOLD, an 
Austrian physician, b. 19 Nov., 1722; d. 17 May, 1807. 


He was the inventor of percussion in physical diagno- 


sis and is considered one of the small group of men to 
whose original genius modern medicine owes its pres- 
ent position, He was a native of Graz in Styria, an 
Austrian province. His father, a hotel-keeper, gave 
his son every opportunity for an excellent prelimi- 
nary education in his native town and then sent 
him to Vienna to complete his studies at the univer- 
sity. Auenbrugger was graduated as a physician at 
the age of twenty-two and then entered the Spanish 
Military Hospital of Vienna where he spent ten years. 
His observations and experimental studies enabled 
him to discover that by tapping on the chest with 
the finger much important information with regard 
to diseased conditions within the chest might be 
obtained. 

Ordinarily, the lungs when percussed, give .a sound 
like a drum over which a heavy cloth has been placed. 
When the lung is consolidated, as in pneumonia, 
then the sound produced by the tapping of the finger 
is the same as when the fleshy part of the thigh is 
tapped. Auenbrugger found that the area over the 
heart gave a modified, dull sound, and that in this 
way the limits of heart-dullness could be determined. 
This gave the first definite information with regard 
to pathological changes in the heart. During his 
ten years of patient study, Auenbrugger confirmed 
these observations by comparison with post-mortem 
specimens, and besides made a number of experi- 
mental researches on dead bodies. He injected 
fluid into the pleural cavity, and showed that it 
was perfectly possible by percussion to tell exactly 
the limits of the fluid present, and thus to decide 
when and where efforts should be made for its re- 
moval. 

His later studies during this ten-year period were 
devoted to tuberculosis. He pointed out how to 
detect cavities of the lungs, and how their location 
and size might be determined by percussion. He 
also recognized that information with regard to the 
contents of cavities in the lungs, and the conditions 
of lung tissue might be obtained by placing the hand 
on the chest and noting the vibration, or fremitus, 
produced by the voice and the breath. These obser- 
vations were published in a little book now considered 
one of the most important classics of medicine. It 
was called “Inventum Novum”’, the full English 
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title running, “A New Discovery that Enables the 
Physician from the Percussion of the Human 
Thorax to Detect the Diseases Hidden Within the 
Chest’’. 

Like most medical discoveries, Auenbrugger’s 
method of diagnosis at first met with neglect. Be- 
fore his death, however, it had aroused the attention 
of Laennec, who, following up the ideas suggested by 
it, discovered auscultation. Since then, Auenbrugger 
has been considered one of the great founders of 
modern medicine. He lived to a happy old age, 
especially noted for his cordial relations with the 
younger members of his profession, and for his 
kindness to the poor and to those suffering from 
tuberculosis. He is sometimes said to have died in 
the typhus epidemic of 1798, but the burial register 
of the parish church in Vienna, of which he had been 
for half a century a faithful member, shows that he 
did not die until 1807. 


LrorowD AUENBRUGGER, Jahresb. d. Ver. d. Aertzte in Steter- 
mark (Graz, 1866); Mrrpacn AUENBRUGGER, Jahresb. der 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Heilkunde (Dresden, 1863); WALSH, 
Makers of Modern Medicine (New York, 1907). 

JAMES J. WALSH. 


Aufsees, Jonst BERNHARD VON, canon of Bamberg 
and Wiirzburg, b. 28 March, 1671, on the family 
estate of Mengersdorf; d. 2 April, 1738. He was 
baptized a Lutheran, but educated (1683-90) as 
a Catholic through the efforts of his uncle Carl 
Sigmund, canon of Bamberg and Wiirzburg. He 
was soon advanced to the same dignity in both 
churches, was provost of Bamberg in 1723, and held 
other offices of distinction in both cities. After 1709 
he devoted the revenues of his benefices to the estab- 
lishment of a house of studies at Bamberg: in 1728 
he bestowed upon it the sum of 400,000 gulden (about 
$200,000). This Aufsees Seminary, or Institute, 
was destined for the reception of poor boys from the 
Dioceses of Bamberg and Wiirzburg. ‘They were to 
be supported there during the entire time of their 
studies at the public academies. He originally in- 
tended to place the Jesuits in charge, but by his 
last will (17 February, 1738) turned it over to the 
care of the cathedral chapters of Bamberg and 
Wiirzburg. It was opened in 1741, and continued 
its beneficent career until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when the secularization of the 
property of the ecclesiastical principalities took 
place. The edifice was then turned over to the 
hospital for incurables, and the revenues applied 
in part to scholarships (Stipendien). King Ludwig 
I reopened it as a house of studies (Kénigliches 
Studienseminar) under governmental supervision. 
The director and the prefects are priests, but the 
Government appoints holders of the 42 free places 
and the 20 places for -youths who pay, also the 
officers of the institute, and administers its revenues. 

WirrmMann in Kirchenlex., I, 1615. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Auger, Epmonp, b. 1530, near Troyes; d. at Como, 
Italy, 31 January, 1591, one of the great figures in 
the stormy times in France, when the Calvinists 
were striving to get possession of the throne. He 
entered the Society of Jesus while St. Ignatius 
was still living, and was regarded as one of the most 
eloquent men of his time. Mathieu calls him the 
“Chrysostom of France”. Wherever he went, 
throngs flocked to hear him, and the heretics them- 
selves were always eager to be present, captivated 
as they were by the charm of his- wisdom and the 
delicacy of his courtesy in their regard. His en- 
trance into France as a priest was in the city of 
Valence, where the bishop had_ just apostatized, 
and the Calvinists were then in possession. The 
efforts of Auger to address the people were followed 
by his being seized and sentenced to be burned to 
death. While standing on the pyre, he harangued 
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the multitude, and so won their good will that they 
asked for his deliverance. Viret, especially, the 
chief orator of the Calvinists, wanted to have a 
public discussion with him to convert him. Auger 
was consequently sent to prison for the night, but 
the Catholics rescued him before the conference 
took place. We find him afterwards in Lyons, dur- 
ing a pestilence, devoting himself to the plague- 
stricken. When the pest had ceased, in consequence 
of a vow he made, the authorities, in gratitude, 
established a college of the Society to which Auger 
asked, much to their astonishment, that the children 
of the Calvinists might be admitted. His whole 
life was one of constant activity, preaching and 
administering the responsible offices of Provincial, 
Rector, etc. that were entrusted to him. He was 
present in at least two battles, and was remarkable 
for his influence over the soldiers. He was finally 
made confessor of King Henry III, the first Jesuit 
to have that troublesome charge put upon him. 
The difficulty of his position was increased by the 
fact that the League was just then being formed by 
the Catholic succession. Its principles and methods 
were thought to trench on the royal prerogative; 
but Sixtus V was in favour of it. Several Jesuits, 
notably the Provincial, Mathieu, who was deposed 
by Acquaviva, were its stanch upholders. Auger’s 
position was intolerable. Loyal to the king, he 
was detested by the leaguers, who at Lyons, the city 
that he had saved, threatened to throw him into the 
Rhone. They compromised by expelling him from 
the city. The general commanded him to relin- 
quish the post of confessor, but the king secured 
the pope’s order for him to stay. Finally, Auger 
prevailed on the monarch to release him, and he 
withdrew to Como in Italy, where he died. Shortly 
afterwards Henry was assassinated. Like Canisius 
in Germany, Auger published a Catechism for France. 
It appeared at first in Latin, and later he published 
it in Greek. He wrote a work on the Blessed Eu- 
charist, instructions for soldiers, translations, some 
literary compositions, and also drew up the statutes 
for congregations, especially one in which ‘the king 
was interested, called the Congregation of Penitents. 
There is a letter by him called ‘Spiritual Sugar ”’, 
though he did not give it that title. He had written 
an address to the people of Toulouse to console them 
in the distress brought on by the calamities of the 
civil war. It so took the popular fancy that the 
authorities of the city published it under this curious 
caption. 

CritinnAu-JoLy, Histoire de lac. de J., 11; SOMMERVOGEL, 
Bibliothéque de la c, de J., 1, 632; Varones ilustres, V 

T. J. CAMPBELL. 


Augile, or Avera, a titular see of Cyrenaica in 
Northern Africa. It was situated in an oasis in the 
Libyan desert which is still one of the chief stations 
(Audjelah, Aoudjila) on the caravan route from 
Cairo to Fezzan. Its forests of date-palms were 
famous in the time of Herodotus (IV, 172); they 
still crown the three small hills that rise out of an 
unbroken desert of red sand which in the near vicinity 
is strongly impregnated with salts of soda. The 
Moslem population is now about 10,000 and is gov- 
erned by an official of the Bey of Tripoli who draws 
from the oasis an annual revenue of $12,000. 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), II, 635-638; Smrru, Dict. 

Greek and Roman Geogr., 1, 337; Sv. Joun, Adventures in 

Libyan Desert (London, 1861), 128, 133. 
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Augsburg, Conression or, See CoNFESSIONS OF 
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Augsburg, Dtocnesr or, in the Kingdom of 
Bavaria, Germany, suffragan of the Archdiocese of 
Munich-Freising, embracing the entire government 
district of Swabia and Neuburg, the western part 
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of the government district of Upper Bavaria, and 
a small part of the government district of Central 
Franconia, 

I. History. (1) Harly Period.—The present city 
of Augsburg appears in Strabo as Damasia, a strong- 
hold of the Licatii; in 14 B. c. it became a Roman 
colony known as Augusta Vindelicorum, received the 
rights of a city from Hadrian and soon hecame of 
great importance as an arsenal and the point of junc- 
tion of several important trade routes. The begin- 
nings of Christianity within the limits of the present 
diocese are shrouded in obscurity; its teachings were 
probably brought thither by soldiers or merchants. 
According to the acts of the martyrdom of St. Afra, 
who with her handmaids suffered at the stake for 
Christ, there existed in Augsburg, early in the fourth 
century, a Christian community under Bishop Nar- 
cissus; St. Dionysius, uncle of St. Afra, is mentioned 
as his successor. 

(2) Medieval Period.—Nothing authentic is known 
about the history of the Augsburg Church during the 
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centuries immediately succeeding, but it survived the 
collapse of Roman power in Germany and the tur- 
bulence of the great migrations. It is true that two 
catalogues of the Bishops of Augsburg, dating from 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, mention several 
bishops of this primitive period, but the first whose 
record has received indubitable historical corrobora- 
tion is St. Wikterp (or Wichpert) who was bishop 
about 739 or 768. He took part in several synods 
convened by St. Boniface in Germany; in company 
with St. Magnus, he founded the monastery of Fiis- 
sen; and with St. Boniface he dedicated the monas- 
tery at Benediktbeuren. Under either St. Wikterp 
or his successor, T'azzo (or Tozzo0), about whom little 
is known, many monasteries were established, e. g. 
Wessobrunn, Ellwangen, Polling, Ottobeuren. At this 
time, also, the see, hitherto suffragan to the Patri- 
archate of Aquileia, was placed among the suffragan 
sees of the newly founded Archdiocese of Mainz (746). 
St. Sintpert (c. 810), hitherto Abbot of the monastery 
of Murbach, and a relative of Charlemagne, reno- 
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vated many churches and monasteries laid waste in 
the wars of the Franks and Bavarians, and during 
the incursions of the Avari; he built the first cathe- 
dral of Augsburg in honour of the Most Blessed 
Virgin; and obtained from the Emperor Charlemagne 
an exact definition of his diocesan limits. His ju- 
risdiction extended at that time from the Iller east- 
ward over the Lech, north of the Danube to the Alb, 
and south to the spurs of the Alps. Moreover, va- 
rious estates and villages in the valley of the Danube, 
and in the Tyrol, belonged to the diocese. Among 
the bishops of the following period a certain number 
are especially prominent, either on account of the 
offices they filled in the Empire, or for their personal 
qualifications; thus Witgar (887-87), Chancellor and 
Archchaplain of Louis the German; Adalbero (887 
—910), of the line of the Counts of Dillingen, confi- 
dant and friend of Emperor Arnulf, who entrusted 
Adalbero with the education of his son, the German 
King Louis the Child, distinguished for genérosity 
to the monasteries. The See of Augsburg reached 
the period of its greatest splendour under St. Ulrich 
(923-973); he raised the standard of training and 
discipline among the clergy by the reformation of 
existing schools and the establishment of new ones, 
and by canonical visitations and synods; he provided 
for the poor, and rebuilt decayed churches and mon- 
asteries. During the incursion of the Hungarians 
and the siege of Augsburg (955), he sustained the 
courage of the citizens, compelled the Hungarians to 
withdraw, and contributed much to the decisive vic- 
tory on the Lechfeld (955). He built churches in hon- 
our of St. Afra and St. John, founded the monastery 
of St. Stephen for Benedictine nuns, and undertook 
three pilgrimages to Rome. The diocese suffered 
much during the episcopate of his successor, Henry I 
(973-982), for he sided with the foes of Emperor 
Otto II, and remained for several months in prison. 
After his liberation he renounced his former views 
and bequeathed to his church his possessions at Gei- 
senhausen. The diocese attained great splendour 
under Bishop Bruno (1006-29), brother of Em- 
peror Henry II; he restored a number of ruined 
monasteries, founded the church and college of St. 
Maurice, placed Benedictine monks in the collegiate 
church of St. Afra, and added to the episcopal pos- 
sessions by the gift of his own inheritance of Strau- 
bing. Under Bishop Henry II (1047-63), the guardian 
of Henry IV, the diocese secured the right of coinage 
and was enriched by many donations; under Embrico 
(or Emmerich, 1063-77) the cathedral was dedicated 
(1065), and the canonicate and church of St. Peter 
and St. Felicitas were built. During the last years 
of this episcopate occurred the quarrel of Emperor 
Henry IV with the papacy in which Embrico took the 
imperial side and only temporarily yielded to the papal 
legate. The struggle continued under his successors; 
four anti-bishops were set up in opposition to Siegfried 
II (1077-96). Hermann, Count von Vohburg (1096 
or 1097-1132) supported with treachery and cunning 
his claim to the see he had purchased, violently perse- 
cuted the Abbot of St. Afra, and expelled him from 
the city. Only after the conclusion of the Concordat 
of Worms (1122) did Hermann obtain the confirma- 
tion of the pope and relief from excommunication. 
The political disturbances resulting from the dissen- 
sions between the popes and the German emperors 
reacted on the Church of Augsburg. There were 
short periods of rest, during which ecclesiastical life 
received a forward impulse, as, for instance, under 
Bishop Walther II, Count Palatine von Dillingen 
(1133-52), under whom the possessions of the dio- 
cese were again consolidated and increased by his 
own inheritance; under Udalskalk (1184-1202), who 
_with great ceremony placed the recently discovered 
bones of St. Ulrich in the new church of Sts. Ulrich 
and Afra. These days of peace alternated with 
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periods of conflict into which the Bishops of Augsburg 
were drawn, often against their will, in their capacity 
as Princes of the Empire, and the life of the Church 
accordingly suffered decline. Under Siboto von Lech- 
feld (1227-47) monasteries of the newly founded men- 
dicant orders were first established in Augsburg. A 
celebrated member of the Franciscans was David of 
Augsburg, and of the Dominicans, Albertus Magnus 
of Lauingen. Additional causes of conflict were the 
troubles that arose between the Bishops of Augsburg 
and the city authorities. During the struggles be- 
tween the popes and emperors, Augsburg, like other 
large cities throughout the greater part of Germany, 
attained enormous wealth, owing to the industrial and 
commercial activity of the citizens. From time to 
time efforts were made to restrict as much as possible 
the ancient civil rights of the bishops and their 
stewards, and even to abrogate them entirely. Froma 
state of discontent the citizens passed to open violence 
under the Bishop Hartmann von Dillingen (1248-86), 
and wrung from the bishops many municipal liberties 
and advantages. A characteristic instance is the con- 
firmation by Emperor Rudolph of Habsburg at the 
Reichstag held in Augsburg (1276) of the Stadtbuch, 
or municipal register, containing the ancient customs, 
episcopal and municipal rights, etc., specified in detail; 
on the same occasion Augsburg was recognized as a 
Free City of the Empire. Hartmann bequeathed to 
the Church of Augsburg his paternal inheritance, 
including the town and castle of Dillingen. Peace 
reigned under the succeeding bishops, of whom 
Frederick I (1309-31) acquired for his see the castle 
and stronghold of Fiissen; Ulrich II, von Schéneck 
(1331-37), and his brother Henry III (1337-48) 
remained faithful to Emperor Louis the Bavarian; 
Markward I, von Randeck (1348-65), again redeemed 
the mortgaged property of the diocese, and by the 
favour of Emperor Charles IV was made Patriarch 
of Aquileia (1365). New dissensions between the 
Bishop and the city arose under Burkhard von Eller- 
bach (1373-1404), whose accession was marked by 
grave discord growing out of the overthrow of the 
Patrizier. or aristocratic government, and the rise in 
municipal power of the crafts or guilds. Irritated by 
Burkhard’s support of the nobility in their struggle 
with the Swabian cities, the inhabitants of Augsburg 
plundered the dwellings of the canons, drove some 
of the clergy from the city (1381), destroyed, after 
a short interval of respite (1388), the episcopal strong- 
hold, the deanery, and the mint, and became almost 
completely independent of the bishop. Burkhard 
proceeded with great energy against the heresy of 
the Wyclifites who had gained a foothold in Augs- 
burg, and condemned to the stake five persons who 
refused to abjure. After the death of Eberhard II 
(1404-13), a quarrel arose in 1413 because the city 
of Augsburg declined to recognize the lawful Bishop, 
Anselm von Nenningen (1413-23), and set up in 
opposition Friedrich von Grafeneck who had been 
presented by Emperor Sigismund. This trouble 
was settled by Pope Martin V, who compelled both 
bishops to resign, and on his own authority replaced 
them by Peter von Schauenberg, Canon of Bamberg 
and Wurzburg (1423-69). 

Peter was endowed by the Pope with extraordinary 
faculties, made cardinal and legate a latere for all 
Germany. He worked with zeal and energy for the 
reformation of his diocese, held synods and made 
episcopal visitations in order to raise the decadent 
moral and intellectual life of the clergy; he restored 
the discipline and renewed the fallen splendour of 
many monasteries, canonries, and collegiate churches. 
He completed the rebuilding of the cathedral in Gothic 
style, consecrated. it in 1431, and in 1457 laid the 
cornerstone of the new church of Sts. Ulrich and 
Afra. Succeeding prelates carried on the refor- 
mation of the diocese with no less solicitude and zeal. 
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Among them were Johann II, Count of Werdenberg 
(1469-86), tutor to the emperor’s son, afterwards 
Emperor Maximilian I, who convened a synod in 
Dillingen, and encouraged the recently invented art 
of printing; Friedrich von Zollern (1486-1505) pupil 
of the great preacher Geiler von Kaysersberg, and 
founder of a college in Dillingen, who held a synod 
in the same city, promoted the printing of liturgical 
books, and greatly enriched the possessions of the 
diocese; Henry IV, von Lichtenau (1505-17), a great 
friend and benefactor of monasteries and of the 
poor, and patron of the arts and sciences. During 
the episcopate of these bishops Augsburg acquired, 
through the industry of its citizens, a world-wide 
commerce. Some members of its families, e. g. the 
Fuggers and the Welsers, were the greatest merchants 
of their time; they lent large sums of money to the 
emperors and princes of Germany, conducted the 
financial enterprises of the papacy, and even extended 
their operations to the newly discovered continent of 
America. Among the citizens of Augsburg famous 
at that time in literature and art were the humanist 
Conrad Peutinger; the brothers Bernard and Conrad 
Adelmann von Adelmannsfelden; Matthias Lang, 
secretary to Emperor Frederick III, and later Car- 
dinal and Archbishop of Salzburg; the distinguished 
painters Holbein the elder, Burgkmair and others. 
With wealth, however, came a spirit of worldliness 
and cupidity. Pride and a super-refinement of cul- 
ture furnished the rank soil in which the impending 
religious revolution was to find abundant nourish- 
ment. 

(8) Reformation Period —The Reformation brought 
disaster on the Diocese of Augsburg. It included 
1,050 parishes with more than 500,000 inhabitants. 
Besides the cathedral chapter it could boast eight 
collegiate foundations, forty-six monasteries for men, 
and thirty-eight convents for women. Luther, who 
was summoned to vindicate himself in the presence 
of the papal legate before the Reichstag at Augs- 
burg (1518), found enthusiastic adherents in this 
diocese among both the secular and regular clergy, 
but especially among the Carmelites, in whose con- 
vent of St. Anne he dwelt; he also found favour 
among the city councillors, burgers, and tradesmen. 
Bishop Christopher von Stadion (1517-43) did all in 
his power to arrest the spread of the new teachings; 
he called learned men to the pulpit of the cathedral, 
among others Urbanus Rhegius, who, however, soon 
went over to Luther; he convened asynod at Dillingen, 
at which it was forbidden to read Luther’s writings; 
he promulgated throughout his diocese the Bull of 
Leo X (1520) against Luther; he forbade the Car- 
melites, who were spreading the new doctrine, to 


t¢ aoe he warned the magistrates of Augsburg, 


emmingen, and other places not to tolerate the 
reformers, and he adopted other similar measures. 
Despite all this, the followers of Luther obtained the 
upper hand in the city council, and by 1524, various 
Catholic ecclesiastical usages, notably the observance 


of fast days, had been abolished in Augsburg. The 
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apostate priests, many of whom, after Luther’s ex- 
ample, had taken wives, were supported by the city 
council, and the Catholics were denied the right of 
te. The Sees also gained a strong 
ollowing and added fuel to the fire of the Peasants’ 
War, in which many monasteries, institutions, and 
castles were destroyed. At the Diet of Augsburg in 
at which the so-called Augsburg Confession 
livered to Emperor Charles V in the chapel of 
copal palace, the emperor issued an edict 
1g to which all innovations were to be abol- 
id Catholics reinstated in their rights and 
_ The city council, however, set 
recalled (1531) the Protestant. 

expatriated, suppressed Cath 
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in 1537 joined the League of Smalkald. At the 
beginning of this year a decree of the council was 
made, forbidding everywhere the celebration of Mass, 
preaching, and all ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
giving to the Catholic clergy the alternative of en- 
rolling themselves anew as citizens or leaving the 
city. An overwhelming majority of both secular and 
regular clergy chose banishment; the bishop with- 
drew with the cathedral chapter to Dillingen, whence 
he addressed to the pope and the emperor an appeal 
for the redress of his grievances. In the city of 
Augsburg the Catholic churches were seized by 
Lutheran and Zwinglian preachers; at the command 
of the council pictures were removed, and at the in- 
stigation of Bucer and others a disgraceful storm of 
popular iconoclasm followed, resulting in the destruc- 
tion of many splendid monuments of art and an- 
tiquity. The greatest intolerance was _ exercised 
towards the Catholics who had remained in the city; 
their schools were dissolved; parents were compelled 
to send their children to Lutheran institutions; it was 
even forbidden to hear Mass outside the city under 
severe penalties. 

Under Otto Truchsess von Waldburg (1543-73) the 
first signs of improvement were noted in the attitude 
towards Catholics. At the outbreak of hostilities 
(1546) between the emperor and the League of 
Smalkald, Augsburg, as a member of the league, 
took up arms against Charles V, and Bishop Otto 
invested and plundered Fiissen, and confiscated 
nearly all the remaining possessions of the diocese. 
After the victory at Mihlberg (1547), however, the 
imperial troops marched against Augsburg, and the 
city was forced to beg for mercy, surrender twelve 

ieces of artillery, pay a fine, restore the greater num- 
= of churches to the Catholics, and reimburse the 
diocese and the clergy for the property confiscated. 
In 1547 the Bishop, Otto von Truchsess, who had 
meanwhile been created cardinal, returned to the 
city with the cathedral chapter, followed shortly af- 
terwards by the emperor. At the Diet held at Augs- 
burg in 1548 the so-called “Augsburg Interim” 
was arranged. After a temporary occupation of the 
city and the suppression of Catholic services by the 
Elector, Prince Maurice of Saxony (1552), the 
“Religious Peace of Augsburg’’ was concluded at the 
Diet of 1555; it was followed by a long period of 
peace. The disturbances of the Reformation were 
more disastrous in their results throughout the dio- 
cese and adjoining lands than within the immediate 
precincts of Augsburg. Thus, after many perturba- 
tions and. temporary restorations of the Catholic 
religion, the Protestants finally gained the upper 
hand in Wiirtemberg, Oettingen, Neuburg, the free 
cities of Nordlingen, Memmingen, Kaufbeuren, Din- 
kelsbiihl, Donauwérth, Ulm, in the ecclesiastical terri- 
tory of Feuchtwangen and elsewhere. Altogether 
during these years of religious warfare the Diocese of 
Augsburg lost to the Reformation about 250 parishes, 
24 monasteries, and over 500 benefices. Although 
the religious upheaval brought with it a great loss of 
worldly possessions, it was not without beneficial effect 
on the religious life of the diocese. Bishop Christopher 
von Stadion, while trying to protect Catholicism 
from the inroads of the Reformation, had sought to 
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Peter Canisius, who from 1549, in the capacity of 
cathedral preacher, confessor, and catechist, exercised 
a remarkably fruitful and efficacious ministry. In 
1549 Bishop Otto founded a seminary in Dillingen for 
the training of priests, obtained from the pope (1554) 
a decree raising it to the rank of a university, and in 
1564 gave the direction of the new university to the 
Jesuits, for whom he had built a college in Dillingen. 
It is due to his untiring labours and those of Canisius 
that much larger portions of the diocese were not lost 
to the Church. Under the immediate successors of 
Otto the revival instituted by him progressed 
rapidly, and many excellent decrees were formulated. 
Under Marquard II von Berg (1575-91) a pontifical 
boarding school (alwmnatus) was founded in Dillingen, 
colleges were established by the Jesuits in Landsberg, 
and, through the bounty of the Fugger family, in Augs- 
burg (1580). Heinrich von Knéringen, made bishop 
at the early age of twenty-eight, took especial interest 
in the University and the Seminary of Dillingen, both 
of which he enriched with many endowments; he 
convened several synods, converted Duke Wolfgang 
of Neuburg to Catholicism, and during his long 
episcopate (1598-1646) reconciled many Protestant 
cities and parishes to the Catholic Church, being aided 
in a particular manner by the Jesuits, for whom he 
founded establishments in Neuburg, Memmingen, and 
Kaufbeuren. By means of the Edict of Restitution 
of Emperor Ferdinand ITI (1629), vigorously and even 
too forcefully executed by the bishop, the Thirty 
Years’ War first accomplished an almost complete 
restoration of the former possessions of the Diocese of 
Augsburg. The occupation of Augsburg by Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden (1632) restored temporarily the 
balance of power to the Protestants. Until the relief 
of the city by the imperial troops (1635) the Catho- 
lies were hard pressed and were forced to give up all 
they had gained by the Edict of Restitution. Fi- 
nally, the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) established 
equality between Catholics and Protestants, and was 
idlowed by a long period of internal peace. On ac- 
count of the losses entailed on the diocese by the 
treaty, a solemn preteay was laid before the imperial 
chancery by Bishop Sigmund Franz, Archduke of 
Austria (1646-65). This bishop, on account of his 
youth, ruled the diocese through administrators, 
and later resigned his office. His successor, Johann 
Christopher von Freiberg (1665-90), was particularly 
desirous of liquidating the heavy burden of debt 
borne by the chapter, but was nevertheless generous 
towards churches and monasteries. His successor, 
Alexander Sigmund (1690-1737), son of the Palatine 
Elector, guarded the purity of doctrine in liturgical 
books and prayerbooks. Johann Friedrich von 
Stauffenberg (1737-40) founded the Seminary of 
Meersburg and introduced missions among the people. 
Joseph, Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt (1740-68) ex- 
humed with great ceremony the bones of St. Ulrich 
and instituted an investigation into the life of Cres- 
centia Héss of Kaufbeuren, who had died in the odour 
of sanctity. Klemens Wenzeslaus, Prince of Saxony 
and Poland (1768-1812), made a great number of 
excellent disciplinary regulations, and took measures 
for their execution; after the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus he afforded its members protection 
and employment in his diocese; he made a vigorous 
resistance to the rapidly spreading Rationalism and 
infidelity, and was onoured by a visit from Pope 
Pius VI (1782). 

(4) French Revolution and Secularization.—During 
this episcopate began the world-wide upheaval in- 
augurated by the French Revolution. It was destined 
to pu an end to the temporal power of the Church 
in Germany, and to bring about the fall of Augsburg 
from the dignity of a principality of the Empire. 
In 1802, by act of the Delegation of the Imperial 
Diet (Reichsdeputationsrezess), the territory of the 
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Diocese of Augsburg was given to the Elector of 
Bavaria, who took possession 1 December, 1802. 
The cathedral chapter, together with forty canoni- 
cates, forty-one benefices, nine colleges, twenty-five 
abbeys, thirty-four monasteries of the mendicant 
orders, and two convents were the victims of this 
act of secularization. Unfortunately, owing to the 
inconsiderate conduct of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Bavarian minister, Montgelas, in- 
numerable artistic treasures, valuable books, and 
documents were destroyed. For five years after the 
death of the last bishop of princely rank (1812) the 
episcopal see remained vacant; the parts of the dio- 
cese lying outside of Bavaria were separated from 
it and annexed to other dioceses. It was not until 
1817 that the Concordat between the Holy See and 
the Bavarian government reconstructed the Diocese 
of Augsburg, and made it subject to the Metropolitan 
of Munich-Freising. In 1821 the territory subject to 
the ecclesiastical authority of Augsburg was increased 
by the addition of sections of the suppressed See of 
Constance, and the present limits were then defined. 

(5) The Nineteenth Century.—As the new bishop, 
Franz Karl von Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, died 
(1819) before assuming office, and Joseph Maria von 
Fraunberg was soon called to the archiepiscopal 
See of Bamberg, there devolved upon their success- 
ors the important task of rearranging the external 
conditions and reanimating religious life, which had 
suffered sorely. Ignatius Albert von Riegg (1824— 
36) was successful in his endeavours to further the 
interests of souls, to raise the standard of popular 
education through the medium of numerous ordi- 
nances and frequent visitations. He assigned the 
administration and direction of studies in the Lyceum 
to the monks of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Stephen 
in Augsburg, founded by King Ludwig (1834). 
Petrus von Richarz (1837-55) displayed energy and 
persistent zeal in promoting the interests of his dio- 
cese and the Catholic Church in general, and en- - 
couraged the giving of missions to the people, the 
establishment of many religious institutions for the 
care of the sick and for educational purposes, and 
carefully superintended the training of the clergy. 
The same spirit characterized the labours of the suc- 
ceeding bishops: Michael von Deinlein (1856-58), 
who after a short episcopate was raised to the Arch- 
bishopric of Bamberg; Pankratius von Dinkel (1858- 
94), under whom both seminaries and the deaf and 
dumb asylum were established in Dillingen, and 
many monastic institutions were founded; Petrus von 
Hétzl (1895-1902) whose episcopate was marked by 
the attention paid to social and intellectual pursuits, 
and the number of missions given among the people 
as well as by the solemn celebration of the beatifica- 
tion of the pious nun Crescentia Héss. He was 
succeeded by Maximilian von Lingg, b. at Nesselwang, 
8 March, 1842; ordained priest, 22 July, 1865; ap- 
pointer bishop, 18 March, 1902, consecrated, 20 July, 
1902. 

II. Reriaious Sraristics.—According to the cen- 
sus of 1 December, 1900, the Diocese of Augsburg 
contained 777,958 Catholics and about 100,000 of 
other beliefs; at present there are about 818,074 
Catholics. Socially, the population is chiefly of the 
middle class; recently, however, on account of the 
great growth of the industrial arts in the city of 
Augsburg, in Lechhausen, Memmingen, and other 
pee the working classes are increasing in numbers. 

eaving out of consideration the larger cities, in which 
the various denominations are well represented, it 
may be said that the southern part of the diocese, 
Algiiu and the adjoining parts of Altbayern (Bavaria 
proper), are almost entirely Catholic, while in the 
northern oe a mixture of creeds predominates. 
That small portion of Mittelfranken (Central Fran- 
conia) which belongs to the diocese is overwhelm- 
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ingly Protestant. The relations between the various 
religious denominations are in general friendly and 
peaceable. For the work of sacred ministry the dio- 
cese is divided into 40 deaneries (1 city deanery at 
Augsburg, and 39 rural deaneries), with 862 
parishes, 31 parochial curacies, 16 curacies, 226 bene- 
fices, 6 preaching-offices (Pridikaturen), 227 chap- 
laincies. In general each parish is complete and 
independent, but in the mountainous southern 
section there are many parishes to which are at- 
tached from fifty to a hundred dependent churches 
(Filiakirchen). The cathedral chapter consists of 
the provost of the cathedral, a dean of the cathedral, 
8 canons, and 6 vicars. In 1907 the clergy of the 
diocese numbered 1,439: 815 parish priests and paro- 
chial curates, 49 parochial vicars, 11 curates, 73 
beneficed clergymen, 53: vicars of benefices, 180 
chaplains and assistant priests, 49 prebendaries and 
clerical professors (not including the professors of 
the Benedictine Abbey of St. Stephen in Augsburg); 
74 priests temporarily stationed in the diocese, 95 
regulars, 40 priests engaged in other dioceses or on 
missions. Of the religious orders of men there are 
the following establishments: Benedictines, 3 (Augs- 
burg, Andechs, Ottobeuren), with 33 priests, 6 clerics, 
56 lay brothers; Mission Society of St. Benedict, 1 
(St. Ottilien), with 36 priests (12 at present outside 
the diocese), 31 clerics, 117 lay brothers; Franciscans, 
3, with 7 priests and 22 lay brothers; Capuchins, 5, 
with 28 priests, 18 clerics, and 37 lay brothers; 
Brothers of Mercy, 6, with 4 priests and 54 lay 
brothers. Altogether there are 18 establishments 
conducted by the male orders, with 108 priests, 55 
clerics, and 286 lay brothers. Far more numerous 
are the female orders and religious congregations; 
they number 226 establishments and branches, with 
2,815 members. They are: Sisters of Mercy of St. 
Vincent de Paul, 59 houses, with 392 sisters; Fran- 
ciscans, with their mother-houses at Augsburg, Dil- 
lingen, Kaufbeuren, and Mindelheim, 71 establish- 
ments, with 735 sisters; Arme Franziskanerinnen 
with mother-house at Mallersdorf, 34 establishments, 
with 171 sisters; Englische Frdulein (English Ladies), 
11 convents with 311 ladies, 160 lay sisters, and 43 
novices; Dominican nuns, 11 convents with 271 choir 
sisters, 17 lay sisters, and 36 novices; Poor School 
Sisters, 21 foundations with 166 sisters, Hlisabeth- 
erinnen (Sisters of St. Elizabeth), 4 foundations 
with 41 sisters and 5 novices; Sisters of the Most 
Holy Redeemer with their mother-house at Ober- 
bronn in Alsace, 61 foundations with 24 sisters; Cis- 
tercian nuns, 1 convent with 29 choir nuns, 15 lay 
sisters, and 2 novices; Mission Sisters of St. Benedict, 
1 convent with 65 sisters and 9 novices; Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Ursberg, 7 foundations with 231 sisters 
and 92 novices. 

II. Epucarron.—As the primary schools in Bava- 
ria are the property of the local civie corporation and 
under State control, there are no parochial schools in 
the strict sense of the word. According to the Bava- 
rian Constitution of 1818 nothing more is assured 
to the Church than the direction of religious instruc- 

tion and the surveillance of religious life in the school. 
She exercises this right in 1,074 primary schools of 
the Diocese of Augsburg, by means of 6 ecclesiastical 
county (Bezirk) school-inspectors and 50 ecclesias- 


tical district school-inspectors. However, in many 
of the girls’ schools ( 


ddchenschulen) the direction 
tudies is confined entirely to religious societies 
er State inspection. Thus the Poor School Sis- 
have charge of the studies in 19 schools, the 
ie 35, the Dominican nuns in 11, the 

St. Joseph of Ursberg in 3; the English 
xcellent teachers for the higher educa- 
insti for girls. 
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lingen; the Diocesan Seminary for boys at Dillingen; 
St. Stephen’s Catholic House of Studies at Augsburg, 
under the direction of the Benedictines, which in- 
cludes a Lyceum, a classical Gymnasium, a royal 
seminary of studies and an institute for higher educa~ 
tion; there are besides about forty students of the 
Diocese of Augsburg who dwell in the Georgianum 
at Munich and attend the courses of the University. 
The state, or communal, institutions of higher 
studies for boys number 28 in the Diocese of Augs- 
burg; 5 gymnasia, 1 Realgymnasium, 1 seminary of 
studies, 5 Progymnasia, 2 Latin schools, 7 Realschulen, 
3 agricultural winter schools, 1 Realschule with Latin, 
1 normal school, and 2 preparatory schools. We 
must also mention the Cassianeum in Donauworth, 
a Catholic institute of pedagogy, which includes a 
training-school, a publishing house for books and 
eriodicals, a printing press, and other appurtenances. 
n all of these institutions Catholic instruction is 
given to Catholic students by Catholic clergymen. 
TV. CuarrrasLte Instirutions.—The charitable 
institutions of the diocese are for the most part the 
property of the civic parishes or the unions (Vereine), 
or local associations; they are administered, however, 
mostly by religious communities to whom is also 
confided the care of the sick, or children, and of 
the aged. There are 37 hospitals, 24 infirmaries, 12 
protectories, 2 asylums for children, 8 orphanages, 
3 institutions for the deaf and dumb, 12 houses for 
the poor and orphans, 3 poorhouses, 1 hospital for 
priests, 1 home for invalids, 3 institutions for ser- 
vants under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin 
(Marienanstalten), 1 House of St. Anne (Annastijt) 
for the factory girls in Augsburg, 1 House of St. 
Elizabeth for incurables, 5 institutions for various 
other purposes (e. g. the Kneippianum in Worishofen). 
One Catholic institution of Augsburg deserves spe- 
cial mention: the Fuggerei, founded in 1519 by three 
brothers (Ulrich, Georg, and Jakob) of the Fuggers. 
It consists of an extensive block of 53 houses with 
106 apartments; in accordance with the conditions 
of the foundation these must be let at a very small 
rent to indigent people. It is a noble and durable 
memorial of the spirit of Christian charity that 
abounded in the Catholic Middle Ages. In recent 
times other works of Christian charity have been 
inaugurated. The good priest and superintendent 
of studies (Regens), Father Wagner of Dillingen, es- 
tablished many institutions for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind; Father Ringeisen, parish priest of Ursberg, es- 
tablished there the Sisters of St. Joseph for the exercise 
of every form of charity. For aged and infirm priests 
there exists a fund with 1,277 subscribers and a 
reserve of 1,550,000 marks ($387,500). There is 
also an association for the support of infirm priests, 
with 792 members and a fund of 26,000 marks 
($6,500). Prominent among the numerous social- 
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relics of St. Rasso at Grafrath, to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre (Unsers Herrn Ruh) near Friedberg, 
and to Maria Siebeneich. 

V. EcciestAsticAL ART AND MONUMENTS.— 
Among the ecclesiastical monuments of the Diocese 
of Augsburg the cathedral holds first place. It was 
begun in the Roman style in 994, dedicated 1010, 
and remodeled, 1331-1431, into a Gothic church with 
five naves; it was then that the lofty east choir with 
its circle of chapels was added. The towers were in- 
creased in height in 1488-89 and 1564. Among the 
innumerable art treasures of the cathedral may be 
mentioned the vestments of St. Ulrich; the four 
altars with paintings by the elder Holbein illustrating 
the life of the Blessed Virgin; the celebrated bronze 
doors of the left lateral nave, adorned with remark- 
able reliefs, and dating from the first half of the 
eleventh century; the ancient stained windows, some 
of which go back to’ the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; the interesting tombs and slabs of the 
fourteenth and succeeding centuries, both in the 
cathedral itself and in the adjoining cloister, and 
many other objects of value and interest. The 
church of Sts. Ulrich and Afra, built 1467-1594, 
in the Gothic style, contains the tomb of St. Ulrich, 
the stone sarcophagus of St. Afra, the Fugger chapel 
with the memorial to Hans Fugger, and three magni- 
ficent altars in rococo style. The Late Gothic 
church of the Holy Cross was renovated, early in the 
eighteenth century, in florid Roman rococo style, 
and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. Among the 
chief ecclesiastical edifices outside the city of Augs- 
burg are the Romanesque basilicas of Altenstadt, 
Ursberg, Thierhaupten; the Gothic churches of Kais- 
heim, Dinkelsbiihl, Donauwérth, Landsberg; the 
ancient abbey-churches of Andechs (very rich_ in 
relics and costly reliquaries), Benediktbeuren, Dies- 
sen, Fiissen, Kempten, Ottobeuren, and Wessobrunn, 
all restored and ornamented in sumptuous barocco 
or rococo style. 

Kuan, Hierarchia Augustana chronologice tripartita (Augs- 
burg, 1709-19); Sretver, Synodi Diecesis Augustane (Min- 
delheim, 1766); Sretver, Acta selecta ecclesie Augustane 
(Augsburg, 1785); Verra, Brbliotheca_Augustana (Augsburg, 
1785-96); Braun, Geschichte der Bischife von Augsburg 
(Augsburg, 1813-15); Id., Histerisch-topographische Beschret- 
bung der Didzese Augsburg (Augsburg, 1823); Id., Die Dom- 
kirche zu Augsburg (Augsburg, 1829); Monumenta episcopatus 
Augustan?, in Monumenta Botca (Munich, 1841-47) XXXIII-— 
XXXYV; STEICHELE, Betérige zur Geschichte des Bistums Augs- 
burgs (Augsburg, 1849-53); Id., Archiv fiir die Geschichte des 
Bistums Augsburg (Augsburg, 1856-60); Id., Das Bistum Augs- 
burg historisch und statistisch beschrieben (vol. II-VI, Augsburg, 
1864-1906; vols. V and VI by Scnréper; vol. I has not yet 
appeared in print); Hopp, Pfriindestatistik des Bistums Augs- 
burg (Augsburg, 1906); BAaumANN, Geschichte des Algéiu (Kemp- 
ten, 1880-95); many original manuscripts in Zettschrijt des 
Historischen Vereins fiir Schwaben und Neuburg (Augsburg, 
1874 sqq.; 1903); Jahresbericht_des Historischen V ereins Dil- 
lingen (Dillingen, 1888 sqq.). For the history of the city of 
Augsburg see: SrTeTTeN (Augsburg, 1745-58); Meyer, Ur- 
kundenbuch der Stadt Augsburg (Augsburg, 1874-78); Ror, 
Augsburger Reformationsgeschichie 1517-27 (Munich, 1881); 
WERNER (Augsburg, 1900, with details on earlier literature). 
For the history of the fine arts in Augsburg see Merz, Die 
Bildwerke an den Erztiiren des Augsburger Doms (Stuttgart, 
1885); Burr, Augsburg in der Renatssancezeit (Bamberg, 
1893); Kemer, Alt-Augsburg (100 plates, Berlin, 1898); Scuré- 
pER, Die Domkirche zu Augsburg (Augsburg, 1900); FRresEN- 
EGGER, Die Sankt-Ulrichskirche in Augsburg (Augsburg, 1900); 
Wers-Lresersporr, Das Jubeljahr 1500 in der Augsburger 
Kunst (Munich, 1901); Rrexu, Augsburg (Leipzig, 1903). 

JosEPH Lis. 
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Augsburg, Synops or.—From the time of St. 
Boniface (d. 754), especially during periods of earnest 
revival of religious and ecclesiastical life, synods 
were frequently convened by the bishops of Germany, 
and sometimes by those of individual ecclesiastical 
provinces. As the German bishops were, on the one 
hand, princes of the empire, and the emperor was, 
on the other, the superior protector of the Roman 
Chureh, these synods came to have no little im- 
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portance in the general ecclesiastical and political 
development of Western Christendom. Two general 
imperial synods were held in Augsburg. The first, 
convened in August, 952, through the efforts of Em- 
peror Otto the Great, provided for the reform of 
abuses in civil and ecclesiastical life. Frederick, 
Archbishop of Mainz, presided, and three arch- 
bishops and twenty bishops of Germany and 
northern Italy took part. Eleven canons were pro- 
mulgated concerning ecclesiastical life and other 
matters of church discipline. A similar synod, con- 
vened by Anno, Archbishop of Cologne (27 October, 
1062), was occupied with the internal conditions of 
the empire and the attitude of the Church of Ger- 
many towards the schism of Cadalus, anti-pope dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander. II. The diocesan synods 
of Augsburg correspond as a rule with the synodal 
system as carried out in other parts of Germany. 
We find in this diocese, as elsewhere in Germany, the 
synodi per villas, convened under the influence of 
the Carlovingian capitularies. They were visitation- 
synods, held by the bishop assisted by the arch- 
deacon and the local lord or baron (Gaugraj). Their 
purpose was inquisitorial and judicial. After the 
time of St. Ulrich (923-973), and in close relation to 
the system of provincial councils, diocesan synods 
were held at stated times, chiefly in connection with 
matters of ecclesiastical administration (legalizing 
of important grants and privileges, ete.), and the 
settlement of disputes. After the thirteenth cen- 
tury these diocesan synods assumed more of a 
legislative character; decrees were issued regulating 
the lives of both ecclesiastics and laymen, and 
church discipline was secured by the publication of 
diocesan statutes. The earliest extant are of 
Bishop Friedrich (1309-31). These diocesan synods 
fell into decay during the course of the fourteenth 
century. 

In consequence of decrees of the Council of Basle 
the synods of the Diocese of Augsburg rose again 
to importance, so that after the middle of the fif- 
teenth century they were once more frequently 
held, as for example: by the able Bishop Peter von 
Schauenburg (1424-69) and his successor, Johann von 
Werdenburg, also by Friedrich von Zoilern (1486) 
and Heinrich von Liechtenau (1506). The two 
Bishops Christopher von Stadion (1517-43) and 
Otto Truchsess von Waldburg (1543-73) made use 
of diocesan synods (1517, 1520, 1543 in Diliingen, 
and 1536 in Augsburg) for the purpose of checking 
the progress of the Reformation through the im- 
provement of ecclesiastical life. At a later period 
there were but few ecclesiastical assemblies of this 
kind; as early as 1567, the synod of that year, con- 
vened for the purpose of carrying out the reforms 
instituted by the Council of Trent, shows signs of 
the decline of the synod as a diocesan institution. 
The Bishops of Augsburg were, moreover, not only 
the ecclesiastical superiors of their diocese, but after 
the tenth century possessed the Regalia, the right of 
holding and administering royal fiefs with concomi- 
tant jurisdiction. The right of coinage was obtained 
by St. Ulrich. At a later period disputes were 
frequent between the bishops and the civic authori- 
ties, which culminated in an agreement (1389) by 
which the city was made practically independent of 
the episcopal authority. (See AvGsBuURG.) 

HarrzHem, Concilia Germanie (Cologne, 1749); Herete, 
Conciliengesch. (2d ed. Freiburg, 1873); Sremer, Synodi 
diec, Augustane (1766); SrercHELe, Das Bistum Augsburg 
historisch und statistisch beschrieben (Augsburg, 1864); Scumip 
in Kirchenlex., I, 1651-55. 

J. P. Kirsca. 


Augury. See DirvraTIon. . 

Augusta, a titular see of Cilicia in Asia Minor, 
whose episcopal list (863-434) is given in Gams (435). 
Several cities bore the same name in Roman antiquity, 
some of. which are-yet, flourishing, e. g. Augusta 
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Auscorum (Auch in Southern France); Augusta 
Batavorum (Leyden in Holland); Augusta Asturica 
(Astorga in Spain); Augusta Pretoria (Aosta in 
Northern Italy); Augusta Emerita (Mérida in Spain); 
Augusta’ Rauracorum (Augst in Switzerland); Au- 
gusta Suessonum (Soissons in France); Augusta Taur- 
inorum (Turin in Italy); Augusta Trevirorum (Trier 
in Germany); Augusta Trinobantum (London); 
Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg in Germany). 

Lequien, Oriens Christ. (1740), Il, 879-880; Smrrx, Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 338. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Augustin von Alfeld (ALvEeLpr, or ALVELDIANUS), 
one of the earliest and most aggressive opponents of 
Luther, b. in the village of Alfeld, near Hildesheim, 
from which he took his surname; d. probably in 1532. 
Nothing is known of his parentage, youth, and early 
training. He first comes into prominence as a Fran- 
ciscan of the Regular Observance, belonging to the 
Saxon Province of the Holy Cross. The absence of his 
name on the matriculation rosters of the philosophi- 
eal and theological universities of Erfurt, Rostock, 
Leipzig, and Wittenberg, usually frequented by the 
members of the above-named province, leaves the 
presumption that he made his studies in one of the 
monastic schools. At the solicitation of Adolf of 
Anhalt, Bishop of Merseburg, in 1520, being already 
Lector of Holy Writ at Leipzig, he entered the theologi- 
cal arena to controvert the Lutheran heresy (Mencken, 
Scriptores rer. Ger., II, 56). On 20 January, 1521, 
he presided at the public theological disputation 
held at Weimar, between Lange, Mechler, and the 
Franciscans, on the merit of monastic vows and 
life (Kapp, Kleinere Nachlese niitzlicher Urkunden 
zur Erlaiuterung der Reformationsgeschichte, II, 
514, Leipzig, 1727), the result of which has not 
been handed down, though it called forth a satiri- 
cal poem at the time (ib., 520). In 1523 he be- 
came Guardian of the monastery at Halle, in which 
position he is still found in 1528. In 1529 he was 
elected Provincial of the Saxon Province of the Holy 
Cross. 

Alfeld was a man of fine linguistic attainments, a 
fluent Latinist, familiar with the ancient classics, 
conversant with Greek and Hebrew, and well ac- 
quainted with the humanistic writings of his day. 
His theology was that of medieval scholasticism, in 
which he proved ‘‘that the old theological training 
did not leave the antagonists of Luther helpless and 
unprepared in combating the novel, and to the 
theologically disciplined mind contradictory, asser- 
tions’ (Otto, Johannes Cochleus, 132, Breslau, 
1874). As Lector of Holy Writ, he devoted much 
attention and thought to the Bible, so that he can 
state that ‘from my childhood I have devoted my 
time and life to it’’ (Super Apostolicd Sede, etc., iii a). 
In the textual studies of the Greek and Hebrew ver- 
sions, the translation of Erasmus, the exegetical 
writings of Faber Stapulensis (Lefévre d’Etaples) 
and the Complutensians, he shows a keen, analytical 
mind and sound judgment. His memory and reputa- 
tion, however, rest on his polemical activity and 
writings. The latter are marred at times by a tone 
of bitterness and sarcasm that detract from their 
intrinsic worth and gave his opponents, notably 
Lonicer, Luther’s amanuensis (Biblia nova Alvel- 
densis Wittenberge Anno MDXX) opportunity to 
censure the catalogued epithets flung at Luther 
(Cyprian, Niitzliche Urkunden zur Erlauterung der 
Reformationsgeschichte, II, 158). If it be remem- 
bered that Luther calls him bos Lipsicus (De Wette, 
Briefe, Sendschreiben, etc., I, 446); asinus (op. cit., 
451, 453, 533); Lipsiensis onaaer (op. cit., 446); Lipsi- 
ensis asinus (op. cit., 471, 475, 542), merely to single 
out a few controversial amenities, his literary style 
may be measurably condoned. 

Lemmens, Pater Augustin von Aljeld (Freiburg, 1899); FLoss 
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in Kirchenlex., I, 1682. The former gives a comprehensive 
résumé of Alfeld’s writings, 
Henry A. GANss. 


Augustine, Rule of Saint.—The title, Rule of 
St. Augustine, has been applied to each of the fol- 
lowing documents: (1) Letter ccxi addressed to a 
community of women; (2) Sermons ccclv and ccelvi, 
entitled “De vita et moribus clericorum suorum”’; 
(3) a portion of the Rule drawn up for clerks or 
Consortia monachorum; (4) a Rule known as Regula 
secunda; and (5) another Rule called: “De vita 
eremiticd ad sororem liber.”” The last is a treatise on 
eremitical life by Blessed Ailred, Abbot of Rievaulx, 
England, who died in 1166 and, as the two preceding 
rules are of unknown authorship, it follows that 
none but Letter cexi and Sermons cccly and ccclvi 
were written by St. Augustine. Letter ccxi is ad- 
dressed to nuns in a monastery that had been gov- 
erned by the sister of St. Augustine, and in which 
his cousin and niece lived. His object in writing it 
was merely to quiet troubles incident to the nomi- 
nation of a new superior, and meanwhile he took 
occasion to expatiate upon some of the virtues and 
practices essential to the religious life. He dwells 
upon chastity, poverty, obedience, detachment from 
the world, the apportionment of labour, the mutual 
duties of superiors and inferiors, fraternal charity, 
prayer in common, fasting and abstinence propor- 
tionate to the strength of the individual, care of the 
sick, silence, reading during meals, etc. In his two 
sermons “De vita et moribus clericorum suorum”’ 
Augustine seeks to dispel the suspicions harboured 
by the faithful of Hippo against the clergy leading a 
monastic life with him in his episcopal residence. 
The perusal of these sermons discloses the fact that 
the bishop and his priests observed strict poverty 
and conformed to the example of the Apostles and 
early Christians by using their money in common. 
This was called the Apostolic Rule. St. Augustine, 
however, dilated upon the religious life and its 
obligations on other occasions. Aurelius, Bishop of 
Carthage, was greatly disturbed by the conduct of 
monks who indulged in idleness under pretext of 
contemplation, and at his request St. Augustine 
published a treatise entitled “ De opere monachorum” 
wherein he proves by the authority of the Bible, 
the example of the Apostles, and even the exigencies 
of life, that the monk is obliged to devote himself 
to serious labour. In several of his letters and ser- 
mons is to be found a useful complement to his 
teaching on the monastic life and the duties it im- 
poses. These are easy of access in the Benedictine 
edition, where the accompanying table may be con- 
sulted under the words: monachi, monache, mon- 
asterium, monastica vita, sanctimoniales. 

The letter written by St. Augustine to the nuns at 
Hippo (423), for the purpose of restoring harmony 
in their community, deals with the reform of certain 
phases of monasticism as it is understood by him. 
This document, to be sure, contains no such clear, 
minute prescriptions as are found in the Benedictine 
Rule, because no complete rule was ever written prior 
to the time of St. Benedict; nevertheless, the Bishop 
of Hippo is a law-giver and his letter is to be read 
weekly, that the nuns may guard against or repent 
any infringement of it. He considers poverty the 
foundation of the religious life, but attaches no less 
importance to fraternal charity, which consists in 
living in peace and concord. The superior, in par- 
ticular, is recommended to practise this virtue al- 
though not, of course, to the extreme of omitting to 
chastise the guilty. However, St. Augustine leaves 
her free to determine the nature and duration of the 
punishment imposed, in some cases it being her 
privilege even to expel nuns that have become in-. 
corrigible. The superior shares the duties of her 
office with certain members of her community, one 
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of whom has charge of the sick, another of the cellar, 
another of the wardrobe, while still another is 
custodian of the books which she is authorized to 
distribute among the sisters. The nuns make their 
own habits, which consist of a dress, a cincture and a 
veil. Prayer, in common, occupies an important 
place in their life, being said in the chapel at stated 
hours and according to prescribed forms, and com- 
prising hymns, psalms, and readings. Certain 
prayers are simply recited while others, especially 
indicated, are chanted; but as St. Augustine enters 
into no minute details, it is to be supposed that each 
monastery conformed to the liturgy of the diocese 
in which it is situated. Those sisters desiring to lead 
amore contemplative life are allowed to follow special 
devotions in private. The section of the Rule that 
applies to eating, although severe in some respects, 
is by no means strict beyond observance and the 
Bishop of Hippo tempers it most discreetly. Fasting 
and abstinence are recommended only in proportion 
to the physical strength of the individual, and when 
the saint speaks of obligatory fasting he specifies 
that such as are unable to wait for the evening or 
ninth hour meal may eat at noon. The nuns par- 
take of very frugal fare and, in all probability, ab- 
stain from meat. However, the sick and infirm are 
objects of the most tender care and solicitude, and 
certain concessions are made in favour of those who, 
before entering religion, led lives of luxury. During 
meals some instructive matter is to be read aloud 
to the nuns. Although the Rule of St. Augustine 
contains but few precepts, it dwells at great length 
upon religious virtues and the ascetic life, this being 
characteristic of all primitive rules. In his sermons 
eeclv and ecclvi the saint discourses on the monastic 
observance of the vow of poverty. Before making 
their profession the nuns divest themselves of all 
their goods, their monastery being responsible for 
supplying their wants, and whatever they may earn 
or receive is turned over to a common fund, the 
monasteries having the right of possession. In his 
treatise, “De opere monachorum”’, he inculeates the 
necessity of labour, without, however, subjecting it 
to any rule, the gaining of one’s livelihood rendering 
it indispensable. Monks of course, devoted to the 
ecclesiastical ministry observe, ipso facto, the precept 
of labour, from which observance the infirm are 
legitimately dispensed. These, then, are the most 
important monastic prescriptions found in the rule 
and writings of St. Augustine. 

Monastic Lirr or St. Augustinr.—Augustine 
was a monk; this fact stands out unmistakably in 
the reading of his life and works. Although a priest 
and bishop, he knew how to combine the practices 
of the religious life with the duties of his office, and 
his episcopal house in Hippo was for himself and 
some of his clergy, a veritable monastery. Several 
of his friends and disciples elevated to the episcopacy 
imitated his example, among them Alypius at Tagaste, 
Possidius at Calama, Profuturus and Fortunatus at 
Cirta, Evodius at Uzalis, and Boniface at Carthage. 
There were still other monks who were priests and 
who exercised the ministry outside of the episcopal 
cities. All monks did not live in these episcopal 
monasteries; the majority were laymen whose com- 
munities, although under the authority of the bishops, 
were entirely distinct from those of the clergy, 
There were religious who lived in complete isolation, 
belonging to no community and having no legitimate 
superior; indeed, some wandered aimlessly about, 
at the risk of giving disedification by their vagabond- 
age. The fanatics known as Circumcelliones were 
recruited from the ranks of these wandering monks, 
and St. Augustine often censured their way of living. 

The religious life of the Bishop of Hippo was, for 
a long time, a matter of dispute iat want the Canons 
Regular and the Hermits of St. Augustine, each of 
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these two families claiming him exclusively as its 
own. It was not so much the establishing of an 
historical fact as the settling of a claim of precedence 
that caused the trouble, and as both sides could not 
be in the right, the quarrel would have continued 
indefinitely had not Pope Sixtus IV put an end to 
it by his Bull “Summum silentium” (1484). The 
silence thus imposed, however, was not perpetual, 
and in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
controversies were resumed between the Canons and 
the Hermits, but all to no avail. Pierre de Saint- 
Trond, Prior of the Canons Regular of St. Martin of 
Louvain, tells the story of these quarrels in the 
preface to his “Examen Testamenti 8. Augustini’”’ 
(Louvain, 1564). Gabriel Pennot, Nicolas Desnos, 
and Le Large uphold the thesis of the Canons; Gan- 
dolfo, Lupus, Giles of the Presentation, and Noris 
sustain that of the Hermits. The Bollandists with- 
hold their opinion. St. Augustine followed the 
monastic or religious life as it was known to his con- 
temporaries, and neither he nor they even thought 
of establishing among those who had embraced it 
any distinction whatever as to congregations or 
orders. This idea was conceived in a subsequent 
epoch, hence St. Augustine cannot be said to have 
belonged to any particular order. He made laws for 
the monks and nuns of Roman Africa, it is true, and 
he helped to increase their numbers,while they, in turn, 
revered him as their father, but they cannot be classed 
as members of any special monastic family. 

Sr. AvuGUSTINE’S INFLUENCE ON MoNnacHISM.— 
When we consider Augustine’s great prestige, it is 
easy to understand why his writings should have so 
influenced the development of Western monachism. 
His Letter eexi was read and re-read by St. Benedict, 
who borrowed several important texts from it for 
insertion in his own rule. St. Benedict’s chapter on 
the labour of monks is manifestly inspired by the 
treatise ‘‘De opere monachorum’’, that has done 
so much towards furnishing an accurate statement 
of the doctrine commonly accepted in religious 
orders. The teaching concerning religious poverty is 
clearly formulated in the sermons ‘‘ De vité et moribus 
clericorum suorum”’ and the authorship of these two 
works is sufficient to earn for the Bishop of Hippo 
the title of Patriarch of monks and religious. The 
influence of Augustine, however, was nowhere 
stronger than in southern Gaul in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. Lérins and the monks of that school were 
familiar with Augustine’s monastic writings, which, 
together with those of Cassianus, were the mine 
from which the principal elements of their rules 
were drawn. St. Cesarius, Archbishop of Arles, the 
great organizer of religious life in that section, chose 
some of the most interesting articles of his rule for 
monks from St. Augustine, and in his rule for nuns 
quoted at length from Letter cexi. Sts. Augustine 
and Czsarius were animated by the same spirit 
which passed from the Archbishop of Arles to St. 
Aurelian, one of his successors; and, like him, a 
monastic lawgiver. Augustine’s influence also ex- 
tended to women’s monasteries in Gaul, where the 
Rule of Cesarius was adopted either wholly or’ in 
part, as, for example, at Sainte-Croix of Poitiers, 
Juxamontier of Besancon, and Chamaliéres near 
Clermont. 

But it was not always enough merely to adopt the 
teachings of Augustine and to quote him; the author 
of the regula Tarnatensis (an unknown monastery 
in the Rhone valley) introduced into his work the 
entire text of the letter addressed to the nuns, having 
previously adapted it to a community of men by 
making slight modifications. This adaptation was 
surely made in other monasteries in the sixth or 
seventh centuries, and in his ‘‘Codex regularum”’ 
St. Benedict of Aniane published a text similarly 
modified. For want of exact information we cannot 
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say in which monasteries this was done, and whether 
they were numerous. Letter cexi, which has thus 
become the Rule of St. Augustine, certainly consti- 
tuted a part of the collections known under the gen- 
eral name of ‘Rules of the Fathers’? and used by 
the founders of monasteries as a basis for the prac- 
tices of the religious life. It does not seem to have 
been adopted by the regular communities of canons 
or of clerks which began to be organized in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. The rule given them by St. 
Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz (742-766), is almost 
entirely drawn from that of St. Benedict, and no 
more decided traces of Augustinian influence are 
to be found in it than in the decisions of the Council of 
Aachen (817), which may be considered the real con- 
stitutions of the Canons Regular. For this influence 
we must await the foundation of the clerical or 
canonical communities established in the eleventh 
century for the effective counteracting of simony and 
clerical concubinage. The Council of Lateran (1059) 
and another council held at Rome four years later 
approved for the members of the clergy the strict 
community life of the Apostolic Age, such as the 
Bishop of Hippo had caused to be practised in his 
episcopal house and had taught in his two sermons 
heretofore cited. The first communities of canons 
adopted these sermons as their basis of organization. 
This reform movement spread rapidly throughout 
Latin Europe and brought about the foundation 
of the regular chapters so. numerous and prosperous 
during the Middle Ages. Monasteries of women or 
of canonesses were formed on the same plan, but not 
according to the rules laid down in the sermons “ De 
vita et moribus clericorum’’. The letter to virgins 
was adopted almost immediately and became the 
rule of the canons and canonesses; hence it was the 
religious code of the Premonstratensians, of the 
houses of Canons Regular, and of canonesses either 
gathered into congregations or isolated, of the Friars 
Preachers, of the Trinitarians and of the Order of 
Mercy, both for the redemption of captives, of hospi- 
taller communities, both men and women, dedicated 
to the care of the sick in the hospitals of the Middle 
Ages, and of some military orders. 

AUGUSTINIAN. Founpations.—See also under individual 
titles, CANONS, ReauLar oF THE LATERAN (AuSTIN), HeRMITS 
or Sr. AucustTinn, MerRcEDARIANS or NOLASCANS, SERVITES, 
Pavtines, ALEXIAN BrotrHers, HIERONYMITES, 
AMBROSIANS, BROTHERHOOD OF THE APOSTLES AND OF VOL- 
unTARY Poverty, Broraers or Mercy, BrTHLEHEMITES, 
Bireirrines (Bricitrines), UrsuLines, ANGELICALS. ST, 
AveusTInE, Epist.ccxiin P. L., XXXIII, 958-965; IpeM, 
Sermones ccclv, ccclvi, P. L., XXXIX, 1568-81; Ipem, De 
e monachorum, op. cit., XL, 547-852; Brssn, Le mona- 
chisme Africain (Paris, 1898); Ipmm, Les moines de l’ancienne 
France, Période galloromaine et mérovingienne (Paris, 1906); 
Hexyor, Histoire des ordres religieux et militaires (Paris, 1792), 
III, IV; Hemmpucuer, Die Orden und Kongregationen der katho- 
lischen Kirche (Paderborn, 1896), I, 386-540. ¥ a 
Hermits oF Sr. AUGUSTINE,—EMPoLt, Bullarium. ordinis 
Eremitarum S,. Augustini (Rome, 1628); Pampuriii, Chronicon 
ordinis fratrum Eremitarum S. Augustini (Rome, 1681); 
Lusin, Orbis Augustinianus, sive conventuum_ordinis Eremi- 
 tarum 8S. Augustini descriptio (Paris, 1672); Currius, Elogia 

_virorum illustrium ex ordine Eremitarum S. Augustini (Antwerp, 
1658); Gratianus, Anastasis Augustiniana, im quad. scriptores 
ordinis Eremitarum S. Augustint . . . im seriem. digesti: sunt 
_ (Antwerp, 1636); Ipem, Sacra eremus Augustiniana, sive de 
institutione Fratrum Eremitarwm excalceatorum ordinis S, 
_ Augustint (Cambrai, 1658). ; x 

HER ORDERS.—EccrrER, Fragmen panis Corvi proto- 

Atici, sive reliquie annalium ordinis eremitarum S. Pauli 
enna, 1663); Riaria degli womini illustri che fuorono 
suati Morigia (Vienna, 1604); HmrrmMenrcinpo DE, San- 
), Origen y continuacién del instituto y religion Gieront- 
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out of his own patrimony on the Ceelian Hill. It was 
thus amid the religious intimacies of the Benedictine 
Rule and in the bracing atmosphere of a recent founda- 
tion that the character of the future missionary was 
formed. Chance is said to have furnished the oppor- 
tunity for the enterprise which was destined to link 
his name for all time with that of his friend and 
patron, St. Gregory, as the ‘“‘true beginner’”’ of one 
of the most important Churches in Christendom and 
the medium by which the authority of the Roman 
See was established over men of the English-speaking 
race. It is unnecessary to dwell here upon Bede’s 
well-known version of Gregory’s casual encounter 
with English slaves in the Roman market place (H. E., 
IT, i), which is treated under Gregory the Great (q. v.). 

Some five years after his elevation to the Roman 
See (590) Gregory began to look about him for ways 
and means to carry out the dream of his earlier days. 
He naturally turned to the community he had ruled 
more than a decade of years before in the monastery 
on the Czelian Hill. Out of these he selected a com- 
pany of about forty and designated Augustine, at 
that time Prior of St. Andrew’s, to be their representa- 
tive and spokesman. ‘The appointment, as will ap- 
pear latef on, seems to have been of a somewhat in- 
determinate character; but from this time forward 
until his death in 604 it is to Augustine as ‘“‘strength- 
ened by the confirmation of the blessed Father Greg- 
ory’’ (roboratus confirmatione beati patris Gregorii, 
Bede, H. E., I, xxv) that English, as distinguished 
from British, Christianity owes its primary inspira- 
tion. 

The event which afforded Pope Gregory the oppor- 
tunity he had so long desired of carrying out his great 
missionary plan in favour of the English happened in 
the year 595 or 596. A rumour had reached Rome 
that the pagan inhabitants of Britain were ready to 
embrace the Faith in great numbers, if only preachers 
could be found to instruct them. The first plan which 
seems to have occurred to the pontiff was to take 
measures for the purchase of English captive boys of- 
seventeen years of age and upwards. ‘These he would 
have brought up in the Catholic Faith with the idea 
of ordaining them and sending them back in due time 
as apostles to their own people. He accordingly wrote 
to Candidus, a presbyter entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of a small estate belonging to the patrimony 
of the Roman Church in Gaul, asking him to secure 
the revenues and set them aside for this purpose. 
(Greg., Epp., VI, vii in Migne, P. L., LXXVIL) It is 
possible, not only to determine approximately the 
dates of these events, but also to indicate the particu- 
lar quarter of Britain from which the rumour had 
come. Atthelberht became King of Kent in 559 or 
560, and in less than twenty years he succeeded in 
establishing an overlordship that extended from the 
borders of the country of the West Saxons eastward 
to the sea and as far north as the Humber and the 
Trent. The Saxons of Middlesex and of Essex, to- 
gether with the men of Hast Anglia and of Mercia, 
were thus brought to acknowledge him as Bretwalda, 
and he acquired a political importance which began 
to be felt by the Frankish princes on the other side of 
the Channel. Charibert of Paris gave him his daugh- 
ter Bertha in marriage, stipulating, as part of the 
nuptial agreement, that she should be allowed the 
free exercise of her religion. The condition was 
accepted (Bede, H. E., I, xxv) and Luidhard, a 
Frankish bishop, accompanied the princess to her 
new home in Canterbury, where the ruined church of | 
St. Martin, situated a short distance beyond the 


walls, and dating from Roman-British times, was set 
apart for her use (B xvi). The date of © 


E., I, xxvi). The date 
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nished by one or two scattered remarks in St. Greg- 
ory’s letters (Epp., VI) and from the circumstances 
which attended the emergence of the kingdom of the 
Jutes to a position of prominence in the Britain of 
this period, we may safely assume that it had taken 
place fully twenty years before the plan of sending 
Augustine and his companions suggested itself to the 
pope. 

The pope was obliged to complain of the lack of 
episcopal zeal among Aithelberht’s Christian neigh- 
bours. Whether we are to understand the phrase ex 
vicinis (Greg., Epp., VI) as referring to Gaulish prel- 
ates or to the Celtic bishops of northern and western 
Britain, the fact remains that neither Bertha’s piety, 
nor Luidhard’s preaching, nor A‘thelberht’s tolera- 
tion, nor the supposedly robust faith of British or 
Gaulish neighbouring peoples was found adequate 
to so obvious an opportunity until a Roman pontiff, 
distracted with the cares of a world supposed to be 
hastening to its eclipse, first exhorted forty Benedic- 
tines of Italian blood to the enterprise. The itinerary 
seem to have been speedily, if vaguely, prepared; the 
little company set out upon their long journey in the 
month of June, 596. They were armed with letters 
to the bishops and Christian princes of the countries 
through which they were likely to pass, and they were 
further instructed to provide themselves with Frank- 
ish interpreters before setting foot in Britain itself. 
Discouragement, however, appears early to have 
overtaken them on their way. Tales of the uncouth 
islanders to whom they were going chilled their enthu- 
siasm, and some of their number actually proposed 
that they should draw back. Augustine so far com- 
promised with the waverers that he agreed to return 
in person to Pope Gregory and lay before him plainly 
the difficulties which they might be compelled to 
encounter. The band of missionaries waited for him 
in the neighbourhood of Aix-en-Provence. Pope 
Gregory, however, raised the drooping spirits of 
‘Augustine and sent him back without delay to his 
faint-hearted brethren, armed with more precise, and 
as it appeared, more convincing authority. 

Augustine was named abbot of the missionaries 
(Bede, H. E., I, xxiii) and was furnished with fresh 
letters in which the pope made kindly acknowledg- 
ment of the aid thus far offered by Protasius, Bishop 
of Aix-en-Provence, by Stephen, Abbot of Lérins, 
and by a wealthy lay official of patrician rank called 
Arigius [Greg., Epp., VI (indice. xiv) num. 52 sqq.; 
se. 3, 4, 5 of the Benedictine series]. Augustine must 
have reached Aix on his return journey some time 
in August; for Gregory’s message of encouragement 
- to the party bears the date of July the twenty-third, 
596. Whatever may have been the real source of the 
passing discouragement no more delays are recorded. 
The missionaries pushed on through Gaul, passing up 
through the valley of the Rhone to Arles on their way 
to Vienne and Autun, and thence northward, by one 
of several alternative routes which it is impossible 
now, to fix with accuracy, until they came to Paris. 
Here, in all probability, they passed the winter 
months; and here, too, as is not unlikely, considering 
the relations that existed between the family of the 


reigning house and that of Kent, they secured the 


services of the local presbyters suggested as inter- 
oat in the pope’s letters to Theodoric and Theode- 
ert and to Brunichilda, Queen of the Franks. - 

In the Eas as the following year they were read 
to embark. The name of the port at which they ook 
ship has not been recorded. Boulogne was at. that 

time a plece at some mercantile importance; and it is 
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King Aithelberht’s orders until arrangements could 
be made for a formal interview. The king replied to 
their messengers that he would come in person from 
Canterbury, which was less than a dozen miles away. 
It is not easy to decide at this date between the four 
rival spots, each of which has claimed the distinction 
of being the place upon which St. Augustine and his 
companions first set foot. The Boarded Groin, Sto- 


nar, Ebbsfleet, and Richborough—the last named, if. 


the present course of the Stour has not altered in thir- 
teen hundred years, then forming part of the mainland 
—each has its defenders. The curious in such matters 
may consult the special literature on the subject 
cited at the close of this article. The promised inter- 
view between the king and the missionaries took place 
within a few days. It was held in the open air, sub 
divo, says Bede (H. E., I, xxv), on a level spot, proba- 
bly under a spreading oak in deference to the king’s 
dread of Augustine’s possible incantations. His fear, 
however, was dispelled by the native grace of manner 
and the kindly personality of his chief guest who ad- 
dressed him through an interpreter. The message 
told “how the compassionate Jesus had redeemed a 
world of sin by His own agony and opened the King- 
dom of Heaven to all who would believe” (4#lfric, 
ap. Haddan and Stubbs, III, ii). The king’s answer, 
while gracious in its friendliness, was curiously pro- 
phetic of the religious after-temper of his race. ‘‘ Your 
words and promises are very fair’’ he is said to have 
replied, ‘‘but as they are new to us and of uncertain 
import, I cannot assent to them and give up what I 
have long held in common with the whole English 
nation. But since you have come as strangers from 
so great a distance, and, as I take it, are anxious to 
have us also share in what you conceive to be both 
excellent and true, we will not interfere with you, but 
receive you, rather, in kindly hospitality and take 
care to provide what may be necessary for your sup- 
port. Moreover, we make no objection to your win- 
ning as many converts as you can to your creed”’. 
(Bede, .H. E., I, xxv.) 

The king more than made good his words. He in- 
vited the missionaries to take up their abode ‘in the 
royal capital of Canterbury, then a barbarous and 


half-ruined metropolis, built by the Kentish folk upon 


the site of the old Roman military town of Durover- 
num. In spite of the squalid character of the city, 
the monks must have made an impressive picture 
as they drew near the abode “‘over against the King’s. 
Street facing the north’’, a detail preserved in William 


Thorne’s (c. 1397) ‘‘ Chronicle of the Abbots of St. 


Augustine’s Canterbury,” p. 1759, assigned them for 
a dwelling. The striking circumstances of their ap- 
proach seem fo have lingered long in popular remem- 
brance; for Bede, writing fully a century and a third 
after the event, is at pains to describe how they came 
in characteristic Roman fashion (more suo) bearing 
“the holy cross together with a picture of the Sover- 
eign King, Our Lord Jesus Christ and chanting in 
unison this litany’’, as they advanced: ‘‘ We beseech 
thee, O Lord, in the fulness of thy pity that Thine 
anges and Thy wrath be turned away from this ee 
and from Thy holy house, because we have sinned: 
Alleluia!’’ It was an anthem out of one of the 
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tine and his companions seem to have established 
without delay the ordinary routine of the Benedictine 
rule as practised at the close of the sixth century; and 
to it they seem to have added in a quiet way the apos- 
tolic ministry of preaching. The church dedicated to 
St. Martin in the eastern part of the city which had 
been set apart for the convenience of Bishop Luidhard 
and Queen Bertha’s followers many years before was 
also thrown open to them until the king should permit 
a more highly organized attempt at evangelization. 

The evident sincerity of the missionaries, their single- 
mindedness, their courage under trial, and, above all, 
the disinterested character of Augustine himself and 
the unworldly note of his doctrine made a profound 
impression on the mind of the king. He asked to be 
instructed and his baptism was appointed to take 
place at Pentecost. Whether the queen and her 
Frankish bishop had any- real hand in the process of 
this comparatively sudden conversion, it is impossible 
to say. St. Gregory’s letter written to Bertha her- 
self, when the news of the king’s baptism had reached 
Rome, would lead us to infer, that, while little or 
nothing had been done before Augustine’s arrival, 
afterwards there was an endeavour on the part of the 
queen to make up for past remissness. The pope 
writes: ‘“‘Et quoniam, Deo volente, aptum nunc 
tempus est, agite, ut divind gratia co-operante, cum 
augmento possitis quod neglectum est reparare’’. 
[Greg., Epp., XI (indic., iv), 29.] The remissness does 
seem to have been atoned for, when we take into 
account the Christian activity associated with the 
names of this royal pair during the next few months. 
‘Bthelberht’s conversion naturally gave a great im- 
petus to the enterprise of Augustine and his com- 
panions. Augustine himself determined to act at 
once upon the provisional instructions he had re- 
ceived from Pope Gregory. He crossed over to Gaul 
and sought episcopal consecration at the hands of 
Virgilius, the Metropolitan of Arles. Returning al- 
most immediately to Kent, he made preparations for 
that more active and open form of propaganda for 
which Athelberht’s public baptism had prepared a 
way. It is characteristic of the spirit which actuated 
Augustine and his companions that no gis was 
made to secure converts on a large scale by the em- 
ployment of force. Bede tells us that it was part of 
the king’s uniform policy “to compel no man to 
embrace Christianity’’ (H. E., I, xxvi) and we know 
from more than one of his extant letters what the 
pope thought of a method so strangely at variance 
with the teaching of the Gospels. On Christmas Day, 
597, more than ten thousand persons were baptized 
by the first ‘‘ Archbishop of the English’’. The great 
ceremony probably took place in the waters of the 
Swale, not far from the mouth of the Medway. News 
of these extraordinary events was at once dispatched 
to the pope, who wrote in turn to express his 
joy to his friend Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria, to 


Augustine himself, and to the king and ee (Epp., : 


VIII, xxx; XI, xxviii; ibid., lxvi; Bede, H. E., I, xxxi, 
xxxii.) Augustine’s message to Gregory was carried 
by Lawrence the Presbyter, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Peter one of the original colony of 
missionary monks. They were instructed to ask for 
more Gospel labourers, and, if we may trust Bede’s 
account in this particular and the curious group of 
letters embodied in his narrative, they bore with them 
ist of dubia, or questions, bearing upon several 
s of discipline and ritual with regard to which 
tine awaited the pope’s answer. 

genuineness of the document or libellus, as 
sit (H. E., II, i), in which the pope is alleged 


been seriously called in question; though 
have felt the force of the objection which St. 
ting in the second quarter aes eighth 

that no trace of it could be found in 
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answered the doubts of the new nati ge ing, they heard the only angry threat that is recorded 
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the official collection of St. Gregory’s correspondence 
preserved in the registry of the Roman Church. 
(Haddan and Stubbs, III, 336; Dudden, ‘Gregory 
the Great’’, II, 130, note; Mason, ‘Mission of St. 
Augustine’’, preface, pp. viii and ix; Duchesne, “ Orig- 
ines’’, 3d ed., p. 99, note.) It contains nine responsa, 
the most important of which are those that touch 
upon local differences of ritual, the question of juris- 
diction, and the perpetually recurring problem of 
marriage relationships. ‘‘Why’’, Augustine had asked 
“since the faith is one, should there be different 
usages in different churches; one way of saying Mass in 
the Roman Church, for instance, and another in the 
Church of Gaul?’? The pope’s reply is, that while 
“Augustine is not to forget the Church in which he 
has been brought up’’, he is at liberty to-adopt from 
the usage of other Churches whatever is most likely 
to prove pleasing to Almighty God. “For institu- 
tions’, he adds, ‘‘are not to be loved for the sake of ~ 
places; but places, rather, for the sake of institu- 
tions’. With regard to the delicate question of juris- 
diction Augustine is informed that he is to exercise 
no authority over the churches of Gaul; but that “all 
the bishops of Britain are entrusted to him, to the 
end that the unlearned may be instructed, the waver- 
ing strengthened by persuasion and the perverse 
corrected with authority’’. [Greg., Epp., XI (indic., 
iv), 64; Bede, H. E., I, xxvii.] Augustine seized the 
first convenient opportunity to carry out the graver 
provisions of this last enactment. He had already 
received the pallium on the return of Peter and Law- 
rence from Rome in 601. The original band of mis- 
sionaries had also been reinforced by fresh recruits, 
among whom “the first and most distinguished’’, as 
Bede notes, “were Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, and 
Ruffinianus’’. Of these Ruffinianus was afterwards 
chosen abbot of the monastery established by Augus- 
tine in honour of St. Peter outside the eastern walls 
of the Kentish capital. Mellitus became the first 
English Bishop of London; Justus was appointed to 
the new see of Rochester, and Paulinus became Metro- 
politan of York. 

‘Mthelberht, as Bretwalda, allowed his wider 
territory to be mapped out into dioceses, and ex- 
erted himself in Augustine’s behalf to bring 
about a meeting with the Celtic bishops of South- 
ern Britain. The conference took place in Malmes- 
bury, on the borders of Wessex, not far from the 
Severn, at a spot long described in popular legend 
as Austin’s Oak. (Bede, H. E., II, ii.) Nothing came 
of this attempt to introduce ecclesiastical uniformity. 
Augustine seems to have been willing enough to yield 
certain points; but on three important issues he would 
not compromise. He insisted on an unconditional 
surrender on the Haster controversy; on the mode of 
administering the Sacrament of Baptism; and on the 
duty of taking active measures in concert with him 
for the evangelization of the Saxon conquerors. The 
Celtic bishops refused to yield, and the meeting was 
broken up. A second conference was afterwards 
planned at which only seven of the British bishops 
convened. They were accompanied this time by a 
group of their ‘‘most learned men’’ headed by Dinoth, 
the abbot of the celebrated monastery of Bangor-is- 
coed. ‘The result was, if anything, more discouraging 
than before. Accusations of unworthy motives were 
freely bandied on both sides. Augustine’s Roman 
regard for form, together with his punctiliousness for 
personal precedence as Pope Gregory’s representa- 
tive, gave umbrage to the Celts. They denounced 
the Archbishop for his pride, and retired behind their 
mountains. As they were on the point of withdraw- 


of the saint: “If ye will not have peace with the breth- 

ren, ye shall have war from your enemies; and if ye © 

will not preach the way of life to the English, ye : 
ishment of death at their 
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Popular imagination, some ten years afterwards, saw 
a terrible fulfilment of the prophecy in the butchery 
of the Bangor monks at the hands of Atthelfrid the 
Destroyer in the great battle won by him at Chester 
in 613. 

These efforts towards Catholic unity with the Celtic 
bishops and the constitution of a well-defined hier- 
archy for the Saxon Church are the last recorded acts 
of the saint’s life. His death fell in the same year 
says a very early tradition (which can be traced back 
to Archbishop Theodore’s time) as that of his beloved 
father and patron, Pope Gregory. Thorn, however, 
who attempts always to give the Canterbury version 
of these legends, asserts—somewhat inaccurately, it 
would appear, if his coincidences be rigorously tested 
—that it took place in 605. He was buried, in true 
Roman fashion, outside the walls of the Kentish capi- 
tal in a grave dug by the side of the great Roman road 
which then ran from Deal to Canterbury over St. 
Martin’s Hill and near the unfinished abbey church 
which he had begun in honour of Sts. Peter and Paul 
and which was afterwards to be dedicated to his 
memory. When the monastery was completed, his 
relics were translated to a tomb prepared for them in 
the north porch. A modern hospital is said to occupy 
the site of his last resting place. [Stanley, ‘‘Memo- 
rials of Canterbury’’ (1906), 38.] His feast day in the 
Roman Calendar is kept on 28 May; but in the proper 
of the English office it occurs two days earlier, the 
true anniversary of his death. 

Beper, Hist, Eccl., 1 and Il; Pautus Diaconus, JoHANNES 
Draconus, and St. Gall MSS., Lives of St. Gregory in P. L., 
LXXV; Epistole Gregori, ibid.; GrrecorY or Tours, Historia 
Francorum, ibid., LX XI; Goscruin, Life of St. Gregory in Acta 
SS., May, VI, 370 sqq.; WM. THORNE, Chron. Abbat. S. Aug. 
in Twysden’s Decem Scriptores (London, 1652), pp. 1758- 
2202; HappAN AND Strupss, Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments relating to Great Britain and Ireland (Oxford, 1869-1873, 
3 vols.); Mason (ed.), The Mission of St. Augustine according to 
the Original Documents (Cambridge, 1897); DuppEN, Gregory the 
Great, His Place in the History of Thought (London, New York, 
Bombay, 1905); St. Gallen MS., ed. Gasquer (1904); Sran- 
LEY, Memorials of Canterbury (London, 1855, 1906); Bas- 
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Récits des fétes célébrées & l’occ. du 18¢ centénaire de larrivée 
de St. Aug. en Angleterre (Paris, 1899). 
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Augustine of Hippo, Sarnt, Doctor of the Church, 
b. 13 November, 354; d. 28 August, 430;—“‘a philo- 
sophical and theological genius of the first order, 
dominating, like a pyramid, antiquity and the suc- 
ceeding ages . . . . Compared with the great philoso- 
phers of past centuries and modern times, he is the 
equal of them all; among theologians he is undeniably 
the first, and such has been his influence that none of 
the Fathers, Scholastics, or Reformers has surpassed 
it’’.—The extraordinary part played by the great 
Bishop of Hippo, and thus eulogized by Philip Schaff 
in his “History of the Christian Church’’, accounts 
for the length of this article treating I. His Life; 
IJ. His Works; III. His Function as a Doctor of 
the Church; IV. His System of Grace; V. Augustin- 
ism in History. 

I. His Lirr.—Augustine’s life is unfolded to us 
in documents of unrivalled richness, and of no great 
character of ancient times have we information com- 
parable to that contained in the ‘Confessions’’, 
which relate the touching story of his soul, the “Re- 
tractations’’, which give the history of his mind, 
and the “Life of Augustine’, written by his friend 
Possidius, telling of the saint’s apostolate. We will 
confine ourselves to sketching the three periods of 
this great life: (1) the young wanderer’s gradual 
return to the Faith; (2) the doctrinal development 
of the Christian philosopher to the time of his episco- 
pate; and (3) the full development. of his activities 
upon the episcopal throne of Hippo. 

(1) Augustine was born at Tagaste, now Souk- 
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Ahras, about 60 miles from Bona (ancient Hippo- 
Regius), and at that time a small free city of pro- 
consular Numidia which had recently been converted 
from Donatism. Although eminently respectable, 
his family was not rich, and his father, Patricius, one 
of the curiales of the city, was still a pagan. How- 
ever, the admirable virtues that made Monica the 
ideal of Christian mothers at length brought her 
husband the grace of baptism and of a holy death, 
about the year 371. Augustine received a Christian 
education. His mother had him signed with the cross 
and enrolled among the catechumens. Once, when 
very ill, he asked for baptism, but, all danger being 
soon passed, he deferred receiving the sacrament, 
thus yielding to a deplorable custom of the times. 
His association with “men of prayer’’ left three 
great ideas deeply engraven upon his soul: a Divine 
Providence, the future life with terrible sanctions, 
and, above all, Christ the Saviour. “From my 
tenderest infancy, I had in a manner sucked with 
my mother’s milk that, name of my Saviour, Thy 
Son; I kept it in the recesses of my heart; and all 
that presented itself to me without that Divine Name, 
though it might be elegant, well written, and even 
replete with truth, did not altogether carry me 
away’’ (Confessions, I, iv). 

But a great intellectual and moral crisis stifled for 
a time all these Christian sentiments. The heart 
was the first point of attack. Patricius, proud of 
his son’s success in the schools of Tagaste and Madaura 
determined to send him to Carthage to prepare for 
a forensic career. But, unfortunately, it required 
several months to collect the necessary means, and 
Augustine had to spend his sixteenth year at Tagaste 
in an idleness which was fatal to his virtue; he gave 
himself up to pleasure with all the vehemence of an 
ardent nature. At first he prayed, but without the 
sincere desire of being heard, and when he reached 
Carthage, towards the end of the year 370, every 
circumstance tended to draw him from his true 
course: the many seductions of the great city that 
was still half pagan, the licentiousness of other 
students, the theatres, the intoxication of his literary 
success, and a proud desire always to be first, even 
in evil. Before long he was obliged to confess to 
Monica that he had formed a sinful liaison with the 
person who bore him a son (372), “the son of his 
sin’’—an entanglement from which he only delivered 
himself at Milan after fifteen years of its thraldom. 
Two extremes are to be avoided in the appreciation 
of this crisis. Some, like Mommsen, misled perhaps 
by the tone of grief in the ‘‘Confessions’’, have exag- 
gerated it: in the “‘ Realencyklopidie” (3d ed., II, 268) 
Loofs reproves Mommsen on this score, and yet he 
himself is too lenient towards Augustine, when he 
claims that in those days, the Church permitted 
concubinage. The ‘Confessions’? alone prove that 
Loofs did not understand the 17th canon of Toledo. 
However, it may be said that, even in his fall, Au- 
gustine maintained a certain dignity and felt a com- 
punction which does him honour, and that, from 
the age of nineteen, he had a genuine desire to break 
the chain. In fact, in 373, an entirely new inclination 
manifested itself in his life, brought about by the 
reading of Cicero’s “‘Hortensius’’ whence he imbibed 
a love of the wisdom which Cicero so eloquently 
praises. Thenceforward Augustine looked upon 
rhetoric merely as a profession; his heart was in 
philosophy. : 

Unfortunately, his faith, as well as his morals, 
was to pass through a terrible crisis. In this same 
year, 373, Augustine and his friend Honoratus fell 
into the snares of the Manicheans. It seems strange 
that so great a mind should have been victimized 
by Oriental vapourings, synthesized by the Persian ~ 
Mani (215-276) into a coarse, material dualism, and 
introduced into Africa scarcely fifty years previously. 
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Augustine himself tells us that he was enticed by 
the promises of a free philosophy unbridled by faith; 
by the boasts of the Manichzans, who claimed to have 
discovered contradictions in Holy Writ; and, above 
all, by the hope of finding in their doctrine a scien- 
tific explanation of nature and its most mysterious 
phenomena. Augustine’s inquiring mind was en- 
thusiastic for the natural sciences, and the Mani- 
cheans declared that nature withheld no secrets 
from Faustus, their doctor. Moreover, being tor- 
tured by the problem of the origin of evil, Augustine, 
in default of solving it, acknowledged a conflict 
of two principles. And then, again, there was a 
very powerful charm in the moral irresponsibility re- 
sulting from a doctrine which denied liberty and 
attributed the commission of crime to a foreign prin- 
ciple. 

Once won over to this sect, Augustine devoted 
himself to it with all the ardour of his character; 
he read all its books, adopted and defended all its 
opinions. His furious proselytism drew into error 
his friend Alypius and Romanianus, his Meecenas of 
Tagaste, the friend of his father who was defraying 
the expenses of Augustine’s studies. It was during 
this Manichewan period that Augustine’s literary 
faculties reached their full development, and he was 
still a student at Carthage when he embraced error. 
His studies ended, he should in due course have 
entered the forum litigiosum, but he preferred the 
career of letters, and. Possidius tells us that he re- 
turned to Tagaste to “teach grammar’’. The young 
professor captivated his pupils, one of whom, Alypius, 
hardly younger than his master, loath to leave him, 
after following him into error, was afterwards bap- 
tized with him at Milan, eventually becoming Bishop 
of Tagaste, his native city. But Monica deeply 
“deplored Augustine’s heresy and would not have 
received him into her home or at her table but for 
the advice of a saintly bishop, who declared that 
“the son of so many tears could not perish’’. Soon 
afterwards Augustine went to Carthage, where he 
continued to teach rhetoric. His talents shone to 
even better advantage on this wider stage, and by 
an indefatigable pursuit of the liberal arts his in- 
. tellect attained its full maturity. Having taken part 
in a poetic tournament, he carried off the prize, and 
the Proconsul Vindicianus publicly conferred upon 
him the corona. agonistica. It was at this moment 
of literary intoxication, when he had just completed 
his first work on esthetics, now lost, that he began 
to repudiate Manichezism. Even when Augustine 
was in his first fervour, the teachings of Mani had 
been far from quieting his restlessness, and although 
he has been accused of becoming a priest of the sect, 
he was never initiated or numbered among the 
“elect’’, but remained an “auditor’’—the lowest 


degree in the hierarchy. He himself gives the reason © 


for his disenchantment. First of all there was the 
fearful depravity of Manichzean philosophy—‘ They 
destroy everything and build up nothing’’; then, 
the dreadful immorality in contrast with their af- 
- fectation of virtue; the feebleness of their arguments 


in controversy with the Catholics, to whose Scrip- 


- tural arguments their only reply was: “The Serip- 
tures have been falsified’. But, worse than all, 


he did not find science among them—science in the 
-_- modern sense of the word—that knowledge of nature 


ustus”’, they said, ‘ ee will on everything 
+ Faustus of Mileve, the celebrated Mani- 
bishop, at last came to Carthage; Augustine 


stioned him, and discovered in his | 
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-vealed dogmas was taking place. 
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the sect, his mind rejected Manichzan doctrines. 
The illusion had lasted nine years. 

But the religious crisis of this great soul was only 
to be resolved in Italy, under the influence of Ambrose. 
In 383 Augustine, at the age of twenty-nine, yielded 
to the irresistible attraction which Italy had for him, 
but his mother suspected his departure and was so 
reluctant to be separated from him that he resorted 
to a subterfuge and embarked under cover of the 
night. He had only just arrived in Rome when he 
was taken seriously ill; upon recovering he opened 
a school of rhetoric, but, disgusted by the tricks of 
his pupils, who shamelessly defrauded him of their 
tuition fees, he applied for a vacant professorship at 
Milan, obtained it, and was accepted by the prefect, 
Symmachus. Having visited Bishop Ambrose, the 
fascination of that saint’s kindness induced him to 
become a regular attendant at his preachings. How- 
ever, before embracing the Faith, Augustine under- 
went a three years’ struggle during which his mind 
passed through several distinct phases. At first he 
turned towards the philosophy of the Academics, 
with its pessimistic scepticism; then neo-Platonic 
philosophy inspired him with genuine enthusiasm. 
At Milan he had scarcely read certain works of Plato 
and, more especially, of Plotinus, before the hope 
of finding the truth dawned upon "him. Once more 
he began to dream that he and his friends might 
lead a life dedicated to the search for it, a life purged 
of all vulgar aspirations after honours, wealth, or 
pleasure, and with celibacy for its rule (Confessions, 
VI). But it was only a dream; his passions still 
enslaved him. Monica, who had joined her son at 
Milan, prevailed upon him to become betrothed, 
but his affianced bride was too young, and although 
Augustine dismissed the mother of Adeodatus, her 
place was soon filled by another. Thus did he pass 
through one last period of struggle and anguish. 
Finally, through the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
light penetrated his mind. Soon he possessed the 
certainty that Jesus Christ is the only way to truth 
and salvation. After that, resistance came only from 
the heart. An interview with Simplicianus, the 
future successor of St. Ambrose, who told Augustine 
the story of the conversion of the celebrated neo- 
Platonic rhetorician, Victorinus (Confessions, VIII, 
i, ii), prepared the way for the grand stroke of grace 
which, at the age of thirty-three, smote him to the 
ground in the garden at Milan (September, 386). 
A few days later Augustine, being ill, took advantage 
of the autumn holidays and, resigning his professor- 
ship, went with Monica, Adeodatus, and his friends 
to Cassisiacum, the country estate of Verecundus, 
there to devote himself to the pursuit of true philoso- 
phy which, for him, was now inseparable from 
Christianity. 

(2) (From 286 to 395)—Augustine gradually .be- 
came acquainted with Christian doctrine, and in 
his mind the fusion of Platonic philosophy with re-_ 
The law that 
governed this change of thought has of late years 
been frequently misconstrued; it is sufficiently im- 
portant to be precisely defined. The solitude of 
Cassisiacum realized a long-cherished dream. In 
his books ‘‘Against the Academics’’, Augustine has 
described the ideal serenity of this existence, en- 
livened only by the passion for truth. He completed 
the education of his young friends, now by literary 
readings in common, now by philosophical con- 
ferences to which he sometimes invited Monica, and 
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were truth, certainty (Against the Academies), true 
happiness in philosophy (On a Happy Life), the 
Providential order of the world and the problem of 
evil (On Order) and finally God and the soul (Solil- 
oquies, On the Immortality of the Soul). 

Here arises the curious question propounded by 
modern critics: Was Augustine a Christian when he 
wrote these ‘Dialogues’? at Cassisiacum?—Until 
now no one had doubted it; historians, relying upon 
the ‘“‘Confessions’’, had all believed that Augustine’s 
retirement to the villa had for its twofold object the 
improvement of his health and his preparation for 
baptism. But certain critics nowadays claim to 
have discovered a radical opposition between the 
philosophical ‘‘ Dialogues’? composed in this retire- 
ment and the state of soul described in the ‘“Con- 
fessions’’. According to Harnack, in writing the 
“Confessions’’?’ Augustine must have projected upon 
the recluse of 386 the sentiments of the bishop of 
400. Others go farther and maintain that the recluse 
of the Milanese villa could not have been at heart 
a Christian, but a Platonist; and that the scene in 
the garden was a conversion not to Christianity, but 
to philosophy, the genuinely Christian phase begin- 
ning only in 390. But this interpretation of the 
“Dialogues’’ cannot withstand the test of facts and 
texts. It is admitted that Augustine received bap- 
tism at Easter, 387; and who could suppose that it 
was for him a meaningless ceremony? So too, how 
can it be admitted that the scene in the garden, the 
example of the recluses, the reading of St. Paul, the 
conversion of Victorinus, Augustine’s ecstasies in 
reading the Psalms with Monica were all invented 
after the fact? Again, as it was in 388 that Augustine 
wrote his beautiful apology ‘On the Holiness of 
the Catholie-Church’’, how is it conceivable that he 
was not yet a Christian at that date? To settle the 
argument, however, it is only necessary to read the 
‘Dialogues’? themselves. They are certainly a 
purely philosophical work—a work of youth, too, 
not without some pretension, as Augustine ingen- 
uously acknowledges (Confessions, IX, iv); never- 
theless, they contain the entire history of his Chris- 
tian formation. As early as 386, the first work 
written at Cassisiacum reveals to us the great un- 
derlying motive of his researches. The object of 
his philosophy is to give authority the support of 
reason, and “‘for him the great authority, that which 
dominates all others and from which he never wished 
to. deviate, is the authority of Christ’’; and if he loves 
the Platonists it is because he counts on finding 
among them interpretations always in harmony with 
his faith (Against the Academics, III, ce. x). To 
be sure such confidence was excessive, but it remains 
evident that in these ‘‘Dialogues’’ it is a Christian, 
and not a Platonist, that speaks. He reveals to us 
the intimate details of his conversion, the argument 
that convinced him (the life and conquests of the 
Apostles), his progress in the Faith at the school of 
St. Paul (ibid., I, ii), his delightful conferences with 
his friends on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
wonderful transformations worked in his soul by 
faith, even to that victory of his over the intellectual 
pride which his Platonic studies had aroused in him 
(On The Happy Life, I, ii), and at last the gradual 
calming of his passions and the great resolution to 
choose wisdom for his only spouse (Soliloquies, I, x). 

It is now easy to appreciate at its true value the 
influence of neo-Platonism upon the mind of the 
great African Doctor. It would be impossible for 
anyone who has read the works of St. Augustine to 
deny the existence of this influence; to be convinced, 
it suffices to glance at the passages from Plotinus 
and from Augustine arranged in parallel columns by 
M. Grandgeorge (Saint Augustin et le Néoplatonisme, 
1896, 117-147). However, it would be a_ great 
exaggeration of this influence. to. pretend that. it 
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at any time sacrificed the Gospel to Plato. The 
same learned critic thus wisely concludes his study: 
“So long, therefore, as his philosophy agrees with 
his religious doctrines, St. Augustine is frankly 
neo-Platonist; as soon as a contradiction arises, 
he never hesitates to subordinate his philosophy to 
religion, reason to faith. He was, first of all, a Chris- 
tian; the philosophical questions that occupied his 
mind constantly found themselves more and more 
relegated to the background”’ (op. cit., 155). But 
the method was a dangerous one; in thus seeking 
harmony between the two doctrines he thought 
too easily to find Christianity in Plato, or Platonism 
in the Gospel. More than once, in his “ Retractations”’ 
and elsewhere, he acknowledges that he has not 
always shunned this danger. ‘Thus he had imagined 
that in Platonism he discovered the entire doctrine 
of the Word and the whole prologue of St. John. 
He likewise disavowed a good number of neo- 
Platonic theories which had at first misled him—the 
cosmological thesis of the universal soul, which 
makes the world one immense animal—the Platonic 
doubts upon that grave question: Is there a single 
soul for all or a distinct soul for each? But on the 
other hand, he had always reproached the Platonists, 
as Schaff very properly remarks (Saint Augustine, 
New York, 1886, p. 51), with being ignorant of, 
or rejecting, the fundamental points of Christianity: 
“first, the great mystery, the Word made flesh; and 
then love, resting on the basis of humility”. They 
also ignore grace, he says, giving sublime precepts 
of morality without any help towards realizing them. 

It was this Divine grace that Augustine sought 
in Christian baptism. Towards the beginning of 
Lent, 387, he went to Milan and, with Adeodatus 
and Alypius, took his place among the competentes, 
being baptized by Ambrose on Easter Day, or at 
least during Easter-tide. The tradition maintaining 
that the Te Deum was sung on that occasion by the 
bishop and the neophyte alternately is groundless. 
(See Te Deum, Tur.) Nevertheless this legend is 
certainly expressive of the joy of the Church upon 
receiving as her son him who was to be her.most 
illustrious doctor. It was at this time that Augustine, 

ypius, and Hvodius resolved to retire into solitude 
in Africa. Augustine undoubtedly remained at Milan 
until towards autumn, continuing his works: ‘On 
the Immortality of the Soul’? and ‘On Music’. 
In the autumn of 387, he was about to embark at 
Ostia, when Monica was summoned from this life. 
In all literature there are no pages of more exquisite 
sentiment than the story of her saintly death and 
Augustine’s grief (Confessions, IX). Augustine re- 
mained several months in Rome, chiefly engaged 
in refuting Manicheism. He sailed for Africa after 
the death of the tyrant Maximus (August, 388) and 
after a short sojourn in Carthage, returned to his 
native Tagaste. Immediately upon arriving there, 
he wished to carry out his idea of a perfect life, 
and began by selling all his goods and giving the pro- 
ceeds to the poor. Then he and his friends withdrew 
to his estate, which had already been alienated, there 
to lead a common life in poverty, prayer, and the 
study of sacred letters. Book of the “ LX X XIII Ques- 
tions’’ is the fruit of conferences held in this retire- 
ment, in which he also wrote ‘‘De Genesi contra 
Manichzos’’, ‘““De Magistro’’, and, ‘‘De Vera Re- 
ligione”’, 

Augustine did not think of entering the priesthood, 
and, through fear of the episcopacy, he even fled from 
cities in which an election was necessary. One day, 
having been summoned to Hippo by a friend whose 
soul’s salvation was at stake, he was praying in a 
church when the people suddenly gathered about 
him, cheered him, and begged Valerius, the bishop, 
to raise him to the priesthood. In spite of his tears 
Augustine was obliged to yield to their entreaties, 
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and was ordained in 391. The new priest looked 
upon his ordination as an additional reason for re- 
suming religious life at Tagaste, and so fully did 
Valerius approve that he put some church property 
at Augustine’s disposal, thus enabling him to es- 
tablish a monastery—the second that he had founded. 
His priestly ministry of five years was admirably 
fruitful; Valerius had bidden him preach, in spite 
of the deplorable custom which in Africa reserved 
that ministry to bishops. Augustine combated 
heresy, especially Manichewism, and his success was 
prodigious. Fortunatus, one of their great doctors, 
whom Augustine had challenged in public conference, 
was so humiliated by his defeat that he fled from 
Hippo. Augustine also abolished the abuse of hold- 
ing banquets in the chapels of the martyrs. He took 
part, 8 October, 393, in the Plenary Council of Africa, 
presided over by Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, and, 
at the request of the bishops, was obliged to deliver 
a discourse which, in its completed form, afterwards 
became the treatise “De Fide et symbolo’’, 

(3) (From 396 to 430).—Enfeebled by old age, 
Valerius, Bishop of Hippo, obtained the authori- 
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But he was above all the defender of truth and 
the shepherd of souls. “His“doctrinal activities, the 
influetité-Of which was destined to last as long as 
the Church itself, were manifold: he preached fre- 
quently, sometimes for five days consecutively, his 
sermons breathing a spirit of charity that won 
all hearts; he wrote letters which scattered broadcast 
through the then known world his solutions of the 
problems of that day; he impressed his spirit upon 
divers African councils at which he assisted, for in- 
stance, those of Carthage in 398, 401, 407, 419 and 
of Mileve in 416 and 418; and lastly struggled in- 
defatigably against all errors. To relate these 
struggles were endless; we shall, therefore, select 
only the chief controversies and indicate in each 
the doctrinal attitude of the great Bishop of Hippo. 

(a) The Manichean Controversy and the Problem 
of Evil—After Augustine became bishop the’ zeal 
which, from the time of his baptism, he had mani- 
fested in bringing his former co-religionists into the 
true Church, took on a more paternal form without 
losing its pristine ardour—“Let those rage against 
us who know not at what a bitter cost truth is at- 
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zation of Valerius, Primate of Africa, to associate 
Augustine with himself as coadjutor. Augustine had 
to resign himself to consecration at the hands of 
Megalius, Primate of Numidia, He was then forty- 
two, and was to occupy the See of Hippo for thirty- 
four years. The new bishop understood well how to 
combine the exercise of his pastoral duties with the 
austerities of the religious life, and although he left 
his convent, his episcopal residence became a monas- 
tery where he lived a community life with his clergy, 
who bound themselves to observe religious poverty. 
Was it an order of regular clerics or of monks that 
he thus founded?—This is a question often asked, 
but we feel that Augustine gave but little thought 
to such distinctions. Be that as it may, the episcopal 
house at Hippo became a veritable nursery which 
supplied the founders of the monasteries that were 
soon spread all over Africa and the bishops who oc- 
cupied the neighbouring sees. Possidius (Vita 8S. 
August., xxii) enumerates ten of the saint’s friends 
shit disciples who were promoted to the episcopacy. 
Thus it was that Augustine earned the title of pa- 
triarch of the religious, and reno € clerical, 
li ica, 
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tained. : . . As for me, I should show you the same 
forbearance that my brethren had for me when I, 
blind, was wandering in your doctrines’? (Contra 
Epistolam Fundamenti, iii), Among the most mem- 
orable events that occurred during this controversy 
was the great victory won in 404 over Felix, one of 
the ‘“‘elect’’ of the Manicheans and the great doctor 
of the sect. He was propagating his errors in Hippo, 
and Augustine invited him to a public conference 
the issue of which would necessarily cause a great 
stir; Felix declared himself vanquished, embraced 
the Faith, and, together with Augustine, subscribed 
the acts of the conference. In his writings Augustine 
successively refuted Mani (397), the famous Faustus 
(400), Secundinus (405), and (about 415) the fa- 
talistic Priscillianists whom Paulus Orosius had de- 
nounced to him. These writings contain the saint’s 
clear, unquestionable views on the eternal problem 
of evil, views based on an optimism proclaiming, 
like the Platonists, that every work of God is good 
and that the only source of moral evil is the liberty 
of creatures (De Civitate Dei, XIX, c. xiii, n. 2). 
Augustine takes up the defence of free will, even in 
man as he is, with.such ardour that his works against 
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the Manicheans are an inexhaustible storehouse of 
arguments in this still living controversy. 

In vain have the Jansenists maintained that 
Augustine was unconsciously a Pelagian and that 
he afterwards acknowledged the loss of liberty through 
the sin of Adam, Modern critics, doubtless unfa- 
miliar with Augustine’s complicated system and 
his peculiar terminology, have gone much farther. 
In the ‘‘ Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses”’ 
(1899, p. 447), M. Margival exhibits St. Augustine as 
the victim of metaphysical pessimism unconsciously 
imbibed from Manichzean doctrines. ‘‘Never’’, says 
he, “will the Oriental idea of the necessity and the 
eternity of evil have a more zealous defender than 
this bishop’’. Nothing is more opposed to the facts. 
Augustine acknowledges that he had not yet under- 
stood how the first good inclination of the will is a 
gift of God (Retractations, I, xxiii, n. 3); but it 
should be remembered that he never retracted his 
leading theories on liberty, never modified his 
opinion upon what constitutes its essential condition, 
that is to say, the full power of choosing or of de- 
ciding. Who will dare to say that in revising his 
own writings on so important a point he lacked 
either clearness of perception or sincerity? 

(b) The Donatist Controversy and the Theory of 
the Church.—The Donatist schism was the last episode 
in the Montanist and Novatian controversies which 
had agitated the Church from the second century. 
While the East was discussing under varying aspects 
the Divine and Christological problem of the Word, 
the West, doubtless because of its more practical 
genius, took up the moral question of sin in all its 
forms. The general problem was the holiness of the 
Church; could the sinner be pardoned, and remain 
in her bosom? In Africa the question especially 
concerned the holiness of the hierarchy. The bishops 
of Numidia, who, in 312, had refused to accept as 
valid the consecration of Ceecilian, Bishop of Carthage, 
by a traditor, had inaugurated the schism and at 
the same time proposed these grave questions: Do 
the hierarchical powers depend upon the moral 
worthiness of the priest? How can the holiness of 
the Church be compatible with the unworthiness of 
its ministers? 

At the time of Augustine’s arrival in Hippo, the 
schism had attained immense proportions, having 
become identified with political tendencies—perhaps 
with a national movement against Roman domination. 
In any event, it is easy to discover in it an under- 
current of anti-social revenge which the emperors 
had to combat by strict laws. The strange sect 


known as “‘Soldiers of Christ’’, and called by Catho- 
lics Circumeelliones (brigands, vagrants), resembled 
the revolutionary sects of the Middle Ages in point 
of fanatic destructiveness—a fact that must not be 
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the Bishop of Hippo himself was seVeral times at- 
tempted (Letter Ixxxviii, to Januarius, the Donatist 
bishop). This madness of the Circumcelliones re- 
quired harsh repression, and Augustine, witnessing 
the many conversions that resulted therefrom, thence- 
forth approved rigid laws. However, this important 
restriction must be pointed out: that St. Augustine 
never wished heresy to be punishable by death— 
Vos rogamus ne occidatis (Letter ¢, to the Pro- 
consul Donatus). But the bishops still favoured 
a conference with the schismatics, and in 410 an 
edict issued by Honorius put an end to the refusal 
of the Donatists. A solemn conference took place 
at Carthage, in June, 411, in presence of 286 Catho- 
lic, and 279 Donatist bishops. The Donatist 
spokesmen were Petilian of Constantine, Primian 
of Carthage, and Emeritus of Caesarea; the Catholic 
orators, Aurelius and Augustine. On the historic 
question then at issue, the Bishop of Hippo proved 
the innocence of Cecilian and his consecrator Felix, 
and in the dogmatic debate he established the Catho- 
lic thesis that the Church, as long as it is upon earth, 
can, without losing its holiness, tolerate sinners 
within its pale for the sake of converting them. 
In the name of the emperor the Proconsul Marcellinus 
sanctioned the victory of the Catholics on all points. 
Little by little Donatism died out, to disappear with 
the coming of the Vandals. 

So amply and magnificently did Augustine de- 
velop his theory on the Church that, according to 
Specht, “he deserves to be named the Doctor of the 
Church as well as the “ Doctor of Grace’’; and Mohler 
(Dogmatik, 351) is not afraid to write: ‘‘For depth 


of feeling and power of conception nothing written — 


on the Church since St. Paul’s time, is comparable 
to the works of St. Augustine’. He has corrected, 


perfected, and even excelled the beautiful pages of - 


St. Cyprian on the Divine institution of the Church, 
its authority, its essential marks, and its mission in 
the economy of grace and the administration of the 
sacraments. The Protestant critics, Dorner, Binde- 
mann, Bohringer and especially Reuter, loudly pro- 
claim, and sometimes even exaggerate, this réle of 
the Doctor of Hippo; and while Harnack does not 
quite agree with them in every respect he does not 
hesitate to say (History of Dogma, II, ec. iii): “It is 
one of the points upon which Augustine specially 
affirms and strengthens the Catholic idea... . 
He was the first [!] to transform the authority of the 
Church into a religious power, and to confer upon 
practical religion the gift of a doctrine of the Church.”’ 
He was not the first, for Dorner acknowledges (Au- 
gustinus, 88) that Optatus of Mileve had expressed 
the basis of the same doctrines. Augustine, however, 
deepened, systematized, and completed the views 
of St. Cyprian and Optatus. But it is impossible 
here to go into detail. (See Specht, Die Lehre von 
der Kirche nach dem hl, Augustinus, Paderborn, 1892.) 

(c) The Pelagian Controversy and the Doctor of 
Grace.—The close of the struggle against the Do- 
natists almost coincided with the beginnings of a 


very grave theological dispute which not only was to — 


demand Augustine’s unremitting attention up to 


_ the time of his death, but was to become an eternal 
problem for individuals and for the Church. Farther _ 


on we shall enlafge upon speustite ’ssystem; here we 


need only indicate | the phases Viale controversy. 
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tine, was reiterated by councils held later at Carthage 
and Mileve and confirmed by Pope Innocent I (417). 
A second period of Pelagian intrigues developed 
at Rome, but Pope Zosimus, whom the stratagems 
of Celestius had for a moment deluded, being en- 
lightened by Augustine, pronounced the solemn 
condemnation of these heretics in 418. Thenceforth 
the combat was conducted in writing against Julian 
of Eclanum, who assumed the leadership of the party 
and violently attacked Augustine. Towards 426 
there entered the lists a school which afterwards 
acquired the name of Semipelagian, the first members 
being monks of Hadrumetum in Africa, who were 
followed by others from Marseilles, led by Cassian, 
the celebrated abbot of Saint-Victor. Unable to 
admit the absolute gratuitousness of predestination, 
they sought a middle course between Augustine and 
Pelagius, and maintained that grace must be given 
to those who merit it and denied to others; hence 
goodwill has the precedence, it desires, it asks, and 
God rewards. Informed of their views by Prosper 
of Aquitaine, the holy Doctor once more expounded, 
in “De Preedestinatione Sanctorum’’, how even these 
first desires for salvation are due to the grace of God, 
which therefore absolutely controls our predestina- 
tion. 

(d) Struggles against Arianism and Closing Y ears.— 
In 426 the holy Bishop of Hippo, at the age of 
seventy-two, wishing to spare his episcopal city the 
turmoil of an election-after his death, caused both 
clergy and people to acclaim the choice of the deacon 
Herachius as his auxiliary and successor, and trans- 
ferred to him the administration of externals. Au- 
gustine might then have enjoyed some rest had 
Africa not been agitated by the undeserved disgrace 
and the revolt of Count Boniface (427). The Goths, 
seit by the Empress Placidia to oppose Boniface, 
and the Vandals, whom the latter summoned to his 
assistance, were all Arians. Maximinus, an Arian 


bishop, entered Hippo with the imperial troops.. 


The holy Doctor defended the Faith at a public con- 
ference (428) and in various writings. Being deeply 
grieved at the devastation of Africa, he laboured 
to effect a reconciliation between Count Boniface 
and the empress. Peace was indeed re-established, 
but not with Genseric, the Vandal king. Boniface, 
vanquished, sought refuge in Hippo, whither many 


bishops had already fled for protection and this 


well fortified city was to suffer the horrors of an 
eighteen months’ siege. Endeavouring to control 
his anguish, Augustine continued to refute Julian 
of Eclanum; but early in the siege he was stricken 
with what he realized to be a fatal illness, and, after 
three months of admirable patience and fervent 
prayer, departed from this land of exile, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 

II. Hts Worxs.—Augustine was one of the most 

rolific geniuses that humanity has ever known, and 


1s admire nly for the number Ofshis works, but 


‘also for the variety of subjects, which traverse the 


whole realm of thought.. The form in which he casts 
his work exercises a very powerful attraction on 
Bardenhewer praises his extraordinary 
suppleness of expression and his marvellous gift 
of describing interior things, of painting the various 
states of the soul ‘and the facts of the spiritual world. 
His latinity bears the stamp of his age. In general, 
his style is noble and chaste; but, says the same 


_ author, “in his sermons and other popular writings 
he 


purposely drops to the language of the people”’. 

felatled Paitalgeis de impossible here. We shall 

ndicate his principal writings and the date 
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(a) The “Confessions”? (towards a.p. 400) are, 
in the Biblical sense of the word confiteri, not an 
avowal or an account, but the praise of a soul that 
admires the action of God within itself. Of all the 
works of the holy Doctor none has been more uni- 
versally read and admired, none has caused more 
salutary tears to flow. Neither in respect of pene- 
trating analysis of the most complex impressions 
of the soul, nor communicative feeling, nor elevation 
of sentiment, nor depth of philosophic views, is there 
any book like it in all literature. (b) The “Retrac- 
tations” (towards the end of his life, 426-428) are a 
revision of the works of the saint in chronological 
order, explaining the occasion and dominant idea 
of each. They are a guide of inestimable price for 
seizing the progress of Augustine’s thought. (c) The 
“Letters’’, amounting in the Benedictine collection 
to 270 (53 of them from Augustine’s correspondents), 
are a treasure of the greatest value, for the knowledge 
of his life, influence and even his doctrine. 

(2) Philosophy—These writings, for the most 
part composed in the villa of Cassisiacum, from 
his conversion to his baptism (886-387), continue 
the autobiography of the saint by initiating us into 
the researches and Platonic hesitations of his mind. 
There is less freedom in them than in the Confessions. 
They are literary essays, writings whose simplicity 
is the acme of art and elegance. Nowhere is the 
style of Augustine so chastened, nowhere is his 
language so pure. Their dialogue form shows that 
they were inspired by Plato and Cicero. The chief 
ones are: “Contra Academicos’”’ (the most important 
of all); ‘““De Beaté Vitaé’’; “De Ordine’’; the two 
books of “‘Soliloquies’’, which must be distinguished 
from the ‘Soliloquies’ and ‘Meditations’? which 
are certainly not authentic; “De Immortalitate 
anime’’; “De Magistro’’ (a dialogue between Au- 
gustine and his son Adeodatus); and six curious 
books (the sixth especially) on Music. 

(8) General Apology.—(a) In the ‘City of God”’ 
(begun in 413, but the books XX—XXII are of 426) 
Augustine answers the pagans, who attributed the 
fall of Rome (410) to the abolition of pagan worship. 
Considering this problem of Divine Providence with 
regard to the Roman Empire, he widens the horizon 
still more and in a burst of genius he creates the 
philosophy of history, embracing as he does with a 
glance the destinies of the world grouped around the 
Christian religion, the only one which goes back to 
the beginning and leads humanity to its final term. 
“The City of God’’ is considered as the most im- 
portant work of the great bishop. The other works 
chiefly interest theologians; but it, like the ‘‘Con- 
fessions’’, belongs to general literature and appeals 
to every soul. The “Confessions”? are theology 
which has been lived in the soul, and the history of 
God’s action on individuals, while ‘The City of God’’ 
is theology framed in the history of humanity, and 
explaining the action of God in the world. (b) 
Other apologetic writings, like the ‘‘De Vera Re- 
ligione”’ (a little masterpiece composed at Tagaste, 
389-391), ‘‘De Utilitate Credendi’’ (391), ‘Liber 
de fide rerum que non videntur’’ (400), and the 
“Tetter CX X to Consentius’’, constitute Augustine 

_the great theorist of the Faith, and of its relations 
to reason. “He is the first of the Fathers’’, says 
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faith must close its eyes to the proofs of the divine 
testimony, under the penalty of its becoming science! 
—Or if one had spoken to him of faith in authority 
giving its assent, without examining any motive 
which might prove the value of the testimony!— 
It surely cannot be possible for the human mind to 
accept testimony without known motives for such 
acceptance, or, again, for any testimony, even when 
learnedly sifted out, to give the science—the inward 
view—of the object. 

(4) Controversies with Heretics—(a) Against the 
Manicheans; ‘‘De Moribus Ecclesize Catholice et 
de Moribus Manicheorum’”’ (at Rome, 368); ‘De 
Duabus Animabus’’ (before 392); “Acts of the 
Dispute with Fortunatus the Manichean’’ (392); 
“Acts of the Conference with Felix’’ (404); ‘De 
Libero Arbitrio’’-—very important on the origin 
of evil; various writings ‘‘Contra Adimantem”’; 
against the Epistle of Mani (the foundation); against 
Faustus (about 400); against Secundinus (405), etc. 
(b) Against the Donatists: ‘‘Psalmus contra partem 
Donati’? (about 395), a purely rhythmic song for 
popular use (the oldest example of its kind); ‘‘Con- 
tra epistolam Parmeniani’’ (400); ‘De Baptismo 
contra Donatistas’? (about 400), one of the most 
important pieces in this controversy; ‘‘Contra litteras 
Parmeniani’’, “Contra Cresconium’’, ete.—a good 
number of letters, also, relate to this debate. (ce) 
Against the Pelagians, in chronological order, we 
have: 412, ‘““De peccatorum meritis. et remissione’’ 
(On merit and forgiveness); same year, “De 
spiritu et litter’? (On the spirit and the letter); 
415, “De Perfectione justitie hominis’—important 
for understanding Pelagian impeccability; 417, 
“De Gestis Pelagii’’ —a history of the Council of 
Diospolis, whose acts it reproduces; 418, “De Gratid 
Christi et de peccato originali’’; 419, “De nuptiis et 
concupiscentia’’; and other writings (420-428); 
‘Against Julian of Eclanum’’—the last of this series, 
interrupted by the death of the saint. (d) Against 
the Semipelagians: ‘‘De correptione et gratid’’ (427); 
“De predestinatione Sanctorum’ (428); ‘‘De Dono 
Perseverantix’’ (429).—(e) Against Arianism: ‘“‘Con- 
tra sermonem Arianorum’’ (418) and ‘“‘Collatio cum 
Maximino Arianorum episcopo’’ (the celebrated con- 
ference of Hippo in 428). 

(5) Scriptural Exegesis —Augustine in the ‘De 
Doctrina Christianaé’’ (begun in 397 and ended in 
426) gives us a genuine treatise of exegesis, historically 
the first (for St. Jerome wrote rather as a contro- 
versialist). Several times he attempted a commen- 
tary on Genesis. The great work ‘‘De Genesi ad 
litteram’’ was composed from 401 to 415. The 
“Finarrationes in Psalmos’’ are a masterpiece of 
popular eloquence, with a swing and a warmth to 
them which are inimitable. On the New Testament: 
the ‘‘De Sermone Dei in Monte (during his priestly 
ministry) is especially noteworthy; ‘“‘De Consensu 
Evangelistarum (Harmony of the Gospels—400); 
“Homilies on St. John’’ (416), generally classed 
among the chief works of Augustine; the ‘Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Galatians’’ (324), ete. 
The most remarkable of his Biblical works illustrate 
either a theory of exegesis (one generally approved) 
which delights in finding mystical or allegorical 
interpretations, or the style of preaching which is 
founded on that view. His strictly exegetical work 
is far from equalling in scientific value that of St. 
Jerome. His knowledge of the Biblical languages 
was insufficient: he read Greek with difficulty; as 
for Hebrew, all that we can gather from the recent 
studies of Schanz and Rottmanner is that he was 
familiar with Punic, a language allied to Hebrew. 
Moreover, the two grand qualities of his genius— 
ardent feeling and prodigious subtlety—carried him 
away into interpretations that were violent or more 
ingenious than solid. artes 
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But the hermeneutics of Augustine merit great 
praise, especially for their insistence upon the stern 
law of extreme prudence in determining the meaning 
of Scripture: We must be on our guard against giving 
interpretations which are hazardous or opposed to 
science, and so exposing the word of God to the ridicule 
of unbelievers (De Genesi ad litteram, I, xix, xxi, 
especially n. 39). An admirable application of this 
well-ordered liberty appears in his thesis on the 
simultaneous creation of the universe, and the 
gradual development of the world under the action 
of the natural forces which were placed in it. Cer- 
tainly the instantaneous act of the Creator did not 
produce an organized universe as we see it now. 
But, in the beginning, God created all the elements 
of the world in a confused and nebulous mass (the 
word is Augustine’s—Nebulosa species apparet; “De 
Genesi ad litt.”, I, n. 27), and in this mass were 
the mysterious germs (rationes seminales) of the 
future beings which were to develop themselves, 
when favourable circumstances should permit. Is 
Augustine, therefore, an Evolutionist?—If we mean 
that he had a deeper and wider mental grasp than 
other thinkers had of the forces of nature and the 
plasticity of beings, it is an incontestable fact; and 
from this point of view Father Zahm (Bible, 
Science, and Faith, pp. 58-66, French tr.) properly 
felicitates him on having been the precursor of 
modern thought. But if we mean that he admitted 
in matter a power of differentiation and of gradual 
transformation, passing from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, the most formal texts force us 
to recognize that Augustine proclaimed the fixity of 
species, and did not admit that “from one identical 
primitive principle, or from one ‘germ, different 
realities can issue’, This judgment of the Abbé 
Martin in his very searching study on this subject 
(S. Augustin, p. 314) must correct the conclusion 
of Father Zahm. ‘The elements of this corporeal 
world have also their well defined force, and their 
proper quality, from which depends what each one 
of them can or cannot do, and what reality ought 
or ought not to issue from each one of them. Hence 
it is that from a grain of wheat a bean cannot issue, 
nor wheat from a bean, nor a man from a beast, nor 
a beast from a man” (De Genesi ad litt., IX, n. 32). 

(6) Dogmatic and Moral. Exposition.—(a) The 
fifteen books “‘De Trinitate’’, on which he worked 
for fifteen years, from 400 to 416, are the most 
elaborate and profound work of St. Augustine. 
The last books on the analogies which the mystery 
of the Trinity have with our soul are much discussed. 
The saintly author himself declares that they are 
only analogous and are far-fetched and very obscure. 
(b) The ‘Enchiridion’’, or handbook, on Faith, 
Hope, and Love, composed, in 421, at the request 
of a pious Roman, Laurentius, is an admirable 
synthesis of Augustine’s theology, reduced to the 
three theological virtues. Father Faure has given 
us a learned commentary of it, and Harnack a de- 
tailed analysis (Hist. of dogmas, III, 205, 221). 
(c) Several volumes of miscellaneous questions, 
among which ‘‘Ad Simplicianum”’ (397) has been 
especially noted. (d) Numberless writings of his 
have a practical aim: two on “‘Lying’’ (374 and 420), 
five on ‘‘Continence’’, ‘Marriage’, and “Holy 
Widowhood’”’, one on “ Patience’, another on 
‘Prayer for the Dead’’ (421). 

(7) Pastorals and Preaching—The theory of 
preaching and religious instruction of the people 
is given in the “De Catechizandis Rudibus’’ (400) 
and in the fourth book ‘De Doctrind Christiana’’. 
The oratorical work alone is of vast extent. Besides 
the Scriptural homilies, the Benedictines have col- 
lected 363 sermons which are certainly authentic; 
the brevity of these suggests that they are steno- 
graphic, often revised by Augustine himself. If 
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the Doctor in him predominates over the orator, 
if he possesses less of colour, of opulence, of actuality, 
and of Oriental charm than St. John Chrysostom, 
we find, on the other hand, a more nervous logic, 
bolder comparisons, greater elevation and greater 
profundity of thought, and sometimes, in his bursts 
of emotion and his daring lapses into dialogue- 
form, he attains the irresistible power of the Greek 
orator. The oratorical merit of Augustine has 
recently been placed in strong relief by Rottmanner 
in “ Historisches Jahrbuch”’, 1898, p. 894; and H. 
Pope, O. P., in “The Ecclesiastical Review’’, Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

Editions of St. Augustine’s works.—The best edition 
of his complete works is that of the Benedictines, 
eleven tomes in eight folio volumes (Paris, 1679- 
1700). It has been often reprinted, e. g. by Gaume 
(Paris, 1836-39), in eleven octavo volumes, and by 
Migne, P. L., XX XII-XLVII. The last volume of 
the Migne reprint contains a number of important 
earlier studies on St. Augustine—Vivés, Noris, Merlin, 
particularly the literary history of the editions of 
Augustine from Schénemann’s “ Bibl. hist. lit. patrum 
Lat.’’ (Leipzig, 1794). For critical remarks on the 
Benedictine, or Maurist, edition, see R. Kukula and 
O. Rottmanner in the reports of the Vienna Academy 
of Science for 1890, 93, 98. Since 1887 a new edition 
of St. Augustine has been appearing in the ‘‘Corpus 
Scriptorum Eccl. Latinorum”’ of the Vienna Academ 
—the ‘‘Confessiones’’ by P. Knéll (X XXIII), the 
“De Civitate Dei’, by E. Hoffmann (XL), ete. The 
principal tractates of St. Augustine are also found in 
the collection of H. Hurter, “SS. PP. Opuscula 
selecta’’? (Innsbruck, 1868 sqq.).—English transla- 
tions.—Dr. Pusey’s “Library of the Fathers’? (Ox- 
ford, 1839-55) contains translations of many works 
of St. Augustine—the ‘“Confessions’’, sermons, 
treatises, expositions on the Psalms, and “ Homilies 
on John’”’. It is well supplemented by the “ Augus- 
tinian Library’? of Marcus Dods (Edinburgh, 1872- 
76, 15 vols., 8vo), which contains a great number of 
translations, from the pens of Cunningham, Findlay, 
Salmond, Holmes, Wallis, and others—the ‘City of 
God”, the ‘‘Confessions’’, the Anti-Donatist, Anti- 
Pelagian, and Anti-Manichean works, “On the 
Trinity’’, ‘Sermon on the Mount’’, ‘Harmony of 
the Gospels’’, ““On Christian Doctrine’’, the “En- 
chiridion’”’, “On the Faith and the Creed’’, “On 
Catechizing the Ignorant’’, These volumes, en- 
riched with other translations and introductory 
discourses, were reprinted under the editorial di- 
rection of Dr. Philip Schaff (New York, 1886-88, 
8vols.). Dr. Pusey’s translation of the ‘‘Confessions”’, 
he says himself, is-a revision of the version of W. 
Watts (London, 1650), with addition of a lengthy 
preface and notes; the same translation, reprinted 
at Boston (1843), and then reputed anonymous, 
furnished Dr. W. G. T. Shedd (Andover, 1860) with 
the text for his ‘excellent original introduction in 
which. he clearly and vigorously characterizes the 
Confessions and draws a comparison between them 
and the Confessions of Rousseau’’ (Schaff, Hist. of 
the Christian Church, 5th ed., New York, 1903, 
p. 1005). The earliest English translation of the 
“De Civitate Dei’’ bears the title: “Of the Citie of 
God with the learned comments of Jo. L. Vivés, 
Englished first by J. H(ealey), London, 1610”. There 
is a German (Catholic) translation of several works 
of St. Augustine in the “Kempten Bibliothek der 
Kirchenviter’’? (1871-79, 8 vols.). 

III. His Funcrion As A Docror or THE CHURCH.— 
When the critics endeavour to determine Augustine’s 
place in the history of the Church and of civilization, 
there can be no question of exterior or political in- 
fluence, such as was exercised by St. Leo, St. Gregory, 
or St. Bernard. As Reuter justly observes, Augustine 
was bishop of a third-rate city and had scarcely 
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any direct control over politics, and Harnack adds 
that perhaps he had not the qualifications of a 
statesman. If Augustine occupies a place apart in 
the history of humanity, Eucken and men of his 
calibre agree that it is as a thinker, his influence being 
felt even outside the realm of theology, and playing 
a most potent part in the orientation of Western 
thought. It is now universally conceded that, in 
the intellectual field, this influence is unrivalled even 
by that of Thomas Aquinas, and Augustine’s teach- 
ing marks a distinct epoch in the history of Christian 
thought. The better to emphasize this important 
fact we shall try to determine: (1) the rank and de- 
gree of influence that must be ascribed to Augustine; 
(2) the nature, or the elements, of his doctrinal in- 
fluence; (3) the general qualities of his doctrine; 
and (4) the character of his genius. 

(1) The greatest of the Doctors.—It is first of all a 
remarkable fact that the great critics, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, are almost unanimous in placing 
St. Augustine in the foremost rank of Doctors and 
proclaiming him to be the greatest of the Fathers. 
Such, indeed, was also the opinion of his contem- 
poraries, judging from their expressions of enthusiasm 
gathered by the Bollandists. The popes attributed 
such exceptional authority to the Doctor of Hippo 
that, even of late years, it has given rise to lively 
theological controversies. Peter the Venerable 
accurately summarized the general sentiment of the 
Middle Ages when he ranked Augustine immediately 
after the Apostles; and in modern times Bossuet, 
whose genius was most like that of Augustine, assigns 
him the first place among the Doctors, nor does he 
simply call him ‘‘the incomparable Augustine’’, 
but ‘the Eagle of Doctors’’, “the Doctor of Doctors’’. 
If the Jansenistic abuse of his works and perhaps 
the exaggerations of certain Catholics, as well as the 
attack of Richard Simon, seem to have alarmed 
some minds, the general opinion has not varied. 
In the nineteenth century Stéckl expressed the 
thought of all when he said, “Augustine has justly 
been called the greatest Doctor of the Catholic world’’. 

And the admiration of Protestant critics is not 
less enthusiastic. More than this, it would seem as 
if they had in these latter days been quite specially 
fascinated by the great figure of Augustine, so deeply 
and so assiduously have they studied him (Binde- 
mann, Schaff, Dorner, Reuter, A. Harnack, Eucken, 
Scheel, and so on) and all of them agree more or less 
with Harnack when he says: “‘ Where, in the history 
of the West, is there to be found a man who, in point 
Luther 
and Calvin were content to treat Augustine with a 
little less irreverence than they did the other Fathers, 
but their descendants do him full justice, although 
recognizing him as the Father of Roman Catholicism. 
According to Bindemann, ‘‘ Augustine is a star of 
extraordinary brilliancy in the firmament of the 
Church. Since the Apostles he has been unsurpassed ’’, 
In his “‘ History of the Church”’ Dr. Kurtz calls Augus- 
tine “‘the greatest, the most powerful of all the 
Fathers, him from whom proceeds all the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical development of the West, and to 
whom each recurring crisis, each new orientation 
of thought brings it back’’. Schaff himself (Saint 
Augustine, Melanchthon and Neander, p. 98) is of the 
same opinion: “‘While most of the great men in the 
history of the Church are claimed either by the 
Catholic or by the Protestant confession, and their 
influence is therefore confined to one or the other, 
he enjoys from both a respect equally profound and 
enduring’. Rudolf Eucken is bolder still, when he 
says: “On the ground of Christianity proper a single 
philosopher has appeared and that is Augustine’’. 
The English writer, W. Cunningham, is no less ap- 
preciative of the extent and perpetuity of this ex- 
traordinary influence: “The whole life of the medieval 
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Church was framed on lines which he has suggested: 
its religious orders claimed him as their patron; its 
mystics found a sympathetic tone in his teaching; 
its polity was to some extent the actualization of his 
picture of the Christian Church; it was in its various 
parts a carrying out of ideas which he cherished and 
diffused. Nor does his influence end with the de- 
cline of medievalism: we shall see presently how 
closely his language was akin to that of Descartes, 
who gave the first impulse to and defined the special 
character of modern philosophy.’? And after having 
established that the doctrine of St. Augustine was 
at the bottom of all the struggles between Jansenists 
and Catholics in the Church of France, between 
Arminians and Calvinists on the side of the Reform- 
ers, he adds: “‘And once more in our own land when 
a reaction arose against rationalism and Hrastinian- 
ism it was to the African Doctor that men turned 
with enthusiasm: Dr. Pusey’s edition of the Con- 
jessions was among the first-fruits of the Oxford 
Movement”’. 

But Adolf Harnack is the one who has oftenest 
emphasized the unique réle of the Doctor of Hippo. 
He has studied Augustine’s place in the history of 
the world as reformer of Christian piety and his 
influence as Doctor of the Church. In his study of 
the ‘Confessions’? he comes back to it: “No man 
since Paul is comparable to him’’—with the ex- 
ception of Luther, he adds.—‘‘Even to-day we live 
by Augustine, by his thought and his spirit; it is 
said that we are the sons of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, but both one and the other depend 
upon him’’, 

(2) Nature and different aspects of his doctrinal 
influence.—This influence is so varied and so complex 
that it is difficult to consider under all its different 
aspects. First of all, in his writings the great bishop 
collects and condenses the intellectual treasures of 
the old world and transmits them to the new. Har- 
nack goes so far as to say: ‘‘It would seem that the 
miserable existence of the Roman empire in the West 
was prolonged until then, only to permit Augustine’s 
influence to be exercised on universal history’’. It 
was in order to fulfil this enormous task that Provi- 
dence brought him into contact with the three 
worlds whose thought he was to transmit: with the 
Roman and Latin world in the midst of which he 
lived, with the Oriental world partially revealed to 
him through the study of Manicheism, and with 
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but according to others utterly deplorable. These 
fantasies do not survive the reading of the texts, 
and Harnack himself shows in Augustine the heir 
to the tradition that preceded him. Still, on the 
other hand, his share of invention and originality 
in the development of dogma must not be ignored, 
although here and there, on special questions, human 
weaknesses crop out. He realized, better than any 
of the Fathers, the progress so well expressed by 
Vincent of Lérins, his contemporary, in a page that 
some have turned against him. 

In general, all Christian dogmaties are indebted 
to him for new theories that better justify and ex- 
plain revelation, new views, and greater clearness 
and precision. The many struggles with which he 
was identified, together with the speculative turn 
of his mind, brought almost every question within 
the scope of his research, Even his way of stating 
problems so left his impress upon them that there 
is no problem, one might almost say, in considering 
which the theologian does not feel the study of 
Augustine’s thought to be an imperative obligation. 
Certain dogmas in particular he so amply developed, 
so skilfully unsheathing the fruitful germ of the 
truths from their envelope of tradition, that many of 
these dogmas (wrongly, in our opinion) have been 
set down as “Augustinism’’, Augustine was not 
their inventor, he was only the first to put them in a 
strong light. They are chiefly the dogmas of the Fall, 
the Atonement, Grace, and Predestination. Schaff 
(op. cit., 97) has very properly said: ‘‘ His appearance 
in the history of dogma forms a distinct epoch, 
especially as regards anthropological and _ soterio- 
logical doctrines, which he advanced considerably 
further, and brought to a greater clearness and pre- 
cision, than they had ever had before in the conscious- 
ness of the Church’’. But he is not only the Doctor 
of Grace, he is also the Doctor of the Church: his 
twenty years’ conflict with Donatism led to a com- 
plete exposition of the dogmas of the Church, the 
great work and mystical Body of Christ, and true 
Kingdom of God, of its part in salvation and of the 
intimate efficacy of its sacraments. It is on this 
point, as the very centre of Augustinian theology, 
that Reuter has concentrated those ‘‘ Augustinische 
Studien”? which, according to Harnack, are the most 
Mani- 
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Augustine stands forth, too, as the great inspirer 
of religious thought in subsequent ages. whole 
volume would not be sufficient to contain the full 
account of his influence on posterity; here we shall 
merely call attention to its principal manifestations. 
It is, in the first place, a fact of paramount importance 
that, with St. Augustine, the centre of dogmatic 
and theological development changed from East to 
West. Hence, from this view-point again, he makes 
an epoch in the history of dogma. The critics main- 
tain that up to his time the most powerful influence 
was exerted by the Greek Church, the East having 
been the classic land of theology, the great work- 
shop for the elaboration of dogma. From the time 
of Augustine, the predominating influence seems 
to emanate from the West, and the practical, realistic 
spirit of the Latin race supplants the speculative 
and idealistic spirit of Greece and the East. Another 
fact, no less salient, is that it was the Doctor of Hippo 
who, in the bosom of the Church, inspired the two 
seemingly antagonistic movements, Scholasticism 
and Mysticism. From Gregory the Great to the 
Fathers of Trent, Augustine’s theological authority, 
indisputably the highest, dominates all thinkers and 
is appealed to alike by the Scholastics Anselm, Peter 
Lombard, and Thomas Aquinas, and by Bernard, 
Hugh of St. Victor, and Tauler, exponents of Mys- 
ticism, all of whom were nourished upon his writings 
and penetrated with his spirit. There is not one of 
even the most modern tendencies of thought but de- 
rives from him whatever it may have of truth or of 
profound religious sentiment. Learned critics, such 
as Harnack, have called Augustine ‘‘the first modern 
man’’, and in truth, he so moulded the Latin world 
that it is really he who has shaped the education of 
modern minds. But, without going so far, we may 


quote the German philosopher, Eucken: “It is per- . 
the Confession of Augsburg dares to ascribe to him 


haps not paradoxical to say that if our age wishes to, 
take up and treat in an independent way the problem 
of religion, it is not so much to Schleiermacher or 
Kant, or even Luther or St. Thomas, that, it, must 
refer, as to Augustine. . . . And outside of religion, 
there are points upon which .Augustine is more 
modern than Hegel or Schopenhauer’’. 
(3) The dominating qualities of his doctrine.—The 
better to understand St. Augustine’s influence, we 
must point out in his doctrine certain general char- 
acteristics which must not be lost sight of, if, in reading 
his works, one would avoid troublesome misappre- 
hensions. First, the full development of the great 
Doctor’s mind was progressive. It was by stages, 
often aided by the circumstances and necessities of 
controversy, that he arrived at the exact knowledge of 
each truth and a clean-cut perception of its place 
in the synthesis of revelation. He also requires that 
his readers should know how to “advance with him”’. 
It is necessary to study St. Augustine’s works in 
historical order and, as we shall see, this applies 
particularly to the doctrine of grace. ; 
Augustinian doctrine is, again, essentially theo- 
logical, and has God for its centre. To be sure Au- 
gustine is a great philosopher, and Fénelon said of 
“Ny him: “If an enlightened man were to gather from the 
_—s (books of St. Augustine the sublime truths which this 
* great man has scattered at random therein, such a 
compendium [eztrait], made with discrimination, 
would be far superior to Descartes’ Meditations ”’. 
_ And indeed just such a collection was made by the 
Oratorian ontologist, André Martin. There is then 
. philosophy of St. Augustine, but in him philosophy 
so intimately coupled with theology as to be in- 
from it. Protestant historians have re- 
his characteristic of his writings. ‘The 
s Eucken, “interests him less than the 
the world and especially in ourselves. 
ul are the only subjects the knowledge 
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knowledge becomes moral, religious knowledge, or 
rather a moral, religious conviction, an act of faith on 
the part of man, who gives himself up unreservedly’. 
And with still greater energy Béhringer has said: 
“The axis on which the heart, life, and theology of 
Augustine move is God’’. Oriental discussions on 
the Word had forced Athanasius and the Greek 
Fathers to set faith in the Word and in Christ, the 
Saviour, at the very summit of theology; Augustine, 
too, in his theology, places the Incarnation at the 
centre of the Divine plan, but he looks upon it as 
the great historic manifestation of God to humanity— 
the idea of God dominates all: of God considered in 
His essence (On the Trinity), in His government 
(The City of God), or as the last end of all Christian 
life (Enchiridion and On the Christian Combat). 
Lastly, Augustine’s doctrine bears an eminently 
Catholic stamp and is radically opposed to Protes- 
tantism. It is important to establish this fact, prin- 
cipally because of the change in the attitude of 
Protestant critics towards St. Augustine. Indeed, 
nothing is more deserving of attention than this 
development so highly creditable to the impartiality 
of modern writers. The thesis of the Protestants 
of-olden times is well known. Attempts to monopo- 
lize Augustine and to make him an ante-Reformation 
reformer, were certainly not wanting. Of course 
Luther had to admit that he did not find in Augustine 
justification by faith alone, that generating principle 
of ail Protestantism; and Schaff tells us that he 
consoled himself with exclaiming (op. cit., p. 100): 
“Augustine has often erred, he is not to be trusted. 
Although good and holy, he was yet lacking in true 
faith as well as the other Fathers.” But in general, 
the Reformation did not so easily fall into line, and 
for a long time it was customary to oppose the great 
name of Augustine to Catholicism. Article 20 of 


justification without works, and Melanchthon invokes 
his authority in his ‘‘ Apologia Confessionis’’. In the 
last thirty or forty years all has been changed, and 
the best Protestant critics now vie with one another 
in proclaiming the essentially Catholic character of 
Augustinian doctrine. In fact they go to extremes 
when they claim him to be the founder of Cathol- 
icism. It is thus that H. Reuter concludes his very 
important studies on the Doctor of Hippo: “I con- 
sider Augustine the founder of Roman Catholicism 
in the West. ... This is no new discovery, as 
Kattenbusch seems to believe, but a truth long since 
recognized by Neander, Julius Késtlin, Dorner, 
Schmidt, . .-. etc.”. Then, as to whether Evan- 
gelicalism is to be found in Augustine, he says: 
“Formerly this point was reasoned out very differ- 
ently from what it is nowadays. . . . The phrases so 
much in use from 1830 to 1870: Augustine is the 
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V, 234, 235) the same critic dwells at length upon the 
features of what he calls the “popular Catholicism’’ 
to which Augustine belongs. These features are 
(a) the Church as a hierarchical institution with doc- 
trinal authority; (b) eternal life by merits, and dis- 
regard of the Protestant thesis of ‘“‘salvation by 
faith’’—that is, salvation by that firm confidence 
in God-which the certainty of pardon produces; 
(c) the forgiveness of sins'in the Church and by the 
Church; (d) the distinction between commands and 
counsels—between grievous sins and venial sins— 
the scale of wicked men and good men—the various 
degrees of happiness in heaven according to one’s 
deserts; (e) Augustine is accused of “outdoing the 
superstitious ideas’’ of this popular Catholicism— 
the infinite value of Christ’s satisfaction—salvation 
considered as enjoyment of God in heaven—the 
mysterious efficacy of the sacraments (ex opere 
operato)—Mary’s virginity even in childbirth—*‘the 
idea of her purity and her conception, unique in their 
kind’. Harnack does not assert that Augustine 
taught the Immaculate Conception, but Schaff 
(op. cit., p. 98) says unhesitatingly: “‘He is responsi- 
ble also for many grievous errors of the Roman 
Church . . . he anticipated the dogma of the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary, and his 
ominous word, Roma locuta est, causa fina est, 
might almost be quoted in favour of the Vatican 
decree of papal infallibility’’. 

Nevertheless, it were a mistake to suppose that 
modern Protestants relinquish all claim upon Au- 
gustine; they will have it that, despite his essential 
Catholicism, it was he who inspired Luther and Calvin. 
The new thesis, therefore, is that each of the two 
Churches may claim him in turn. Burke’s expression 
quoted by Schaff (ibid., p. 102) is characteristic: 
“Tn Augustine ancient and modern ideas are melted 
and to his authority the papal Church has as much 
right to appeal as the Churches of the Reformation”’. 
No one notes this contradiction more clearly than 
Loofs. After stating that Augustine has accentuated 
the characteristic elements of Western (Catholic) 
Christianity, that in sueceeeding ages he became its 
Father, and that “the Ecclesiasticism of Roman 
Catholicism, Scholasticism, Mysticism, and even the 
claims of the papacy to temporal rule, are founded 
upon a tendency initiated by him”’, Loofs also affirms 
that he is the teacher of all the reformers and their 
bond of union, and concludes with this strange para- 
dox: “The history of Catholicism is the history of 
the progressive elimination of Augustinism”. The 
singular aptitude of these critics for supposing the 
existence of flagrant contradictions in a genius like 
Augustine is not so astonishing when we remember 
that, with Reuter, they justify this theory by the 
reflection: “In whom are to be found more frequent 
contradictions than in Luther?” But their theories 
are based upon a false interpretation of Augustine’s 
opinion, which is frequently misconstrued by those 
who are not sufficiently familiar with his language 
and terminology. 

(4) The character of his genius——We have now to 
ascertain what is the dominating quality which 
accounts for his fascinating influence upon posterity. 
One after another the critics have considered the 
various aspects of this great genius. Some have 
been particularly impressed by the depth and 
originality of his conceptions, and for these Augustine 
is the great sower of the ideas by which future minds 
are to live. Others, like Jungmann and Stéckl, have 
praised in him the marvellous harmony of all the 
mind’s higher qualities, or, again, the universality 
and the compass of his doctrine. “In the great 
African Doctor”, says the Rev. J. A. Zahm (Bible, 
Science and Faith, Fr. tr., p. 56), “we seem to have 
found united and ‘ciahined? the powerful and pene- 
trating logic of Plato, the deep scientific conceptions 
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of Aristotle, the knowledge and intellectual sup- 
pleness of Origen, the grace and eloquence of Basil 
and Chrysostom. Whether we consider him as 

hilosopher, as theologian, or as exegetist ... 
2 still appears admirable ... the unquestioned 
Master of all the centuries.” Philip Schaff (op. 
cit., p. 97) admires above all “such a rare union of 
the speculative talent of the Greek and of the prac- 
tical spirit of the Latin Church as he alone possessed”. 
In all these opinions there is a great measure of 
truth; nevertheless we believe that the dominating 
characteristic of Augustine’s genius and the true 
secret of his influence are to be found in his heart 
a heart that penetrates the most exalted speculations 
of a profound mind and animates them with the 
most ardent feeling. It is‘at bottom only the tra- 
ditional and general estimate of the saint that we 
express; for he has always been represented with a 
heart for his emblem, just as Thomas Aquinas with 
asun. Mer. Bougaud thus interpreted this symbol: 
‘“Never did man unite in one and the same soul 
such stern rigour of logic with such tenderness of 
heart”. This is also the opinion of Harnack, Béh- 
ringer, Nourisson, Storz, and others. Great in- 
tellectuality admirably fused with an enlightened 
mysticism is Augustine’s distinguishing characteris- 
tie. Truth is not for him only an object of contempla- 
tion; it is a good that must be possessed, that must 
be loved and lived by. What constitutes Augustine’s 
genius is his marvellous gift’ of embracing truth 
with all the fibres of his soul; not with the heart 
alone, for the heart does not think; not with the mind 
alone, for the mind grasps only the abstract or, as it 
were, lifeless truth. Augustine seeks the living truth, 
and even when he is combating certain Platonic 
ideas he is of the family of Plato, not of Aristotle. 
He belongs indisputably to all ages because he is in 
touch with all souls, but he is pre-eminently modern 
because his doctrine is not the cold light of the 
School; he is living and penetrated with personal 
sentiment. Religion is not a simple theory, Chris- 
tianity is not a series of dogmas; it is also a life, as 
they say nowadays, or, more accurately, a source 
of life. However, let us not be deceived. Augustine 
is not a”sentimentalist, a pure mystic, and heart 
alone does not account for his power. If in him the 
hard, cold intellectuality of the metaphysician gives 
place to an impassioned vision of truth, that truth 
is the basis of it all. He never knew the vaporous 
mysticism of our day, that allows itself to be lulled 
by a vague, aimless sentimentalism. His emotion 
is deep, true, engrossing, precisely because it is born 
of a strong, secure, accurate dogmatism that wishes 
to know what it loves and why it-loves. Christianity 
is life, but life in the eternal, unchangeable truth. 
And if none of the Fathers has put so much of his 
heart into his writings, neither has any turned upon 
truth the searchlight of a stronger, clearer intellect. 

Augustine’s passion is characterized not by violence, 
but by a communicative tenderness; and his ex- 
quisite delicacy experiences first one and then 
another of the most intimate emotions and tests 
them; hence the irresistible effect of the “Con- 
fessions”. Feuerlein, a Protestant thinker, has 
brought out in relief (exaggeratedly, to be sure, and 
leaving the marvellous powers of his intellect in 
the shade) Augustine’s exquisite sensibility—what 
he calls the “feminine elements” of his genius. He 
says: “It was not merely a chance or accidental 
part. that his mother, Monica, played in his in- 
tellectual development, and therein lies what es- 
sentially distinguishes him from Luther, of whom 
it was said: ‘Everything about him bespeaks the 
man’’’, And Schlésser, whom Feuerlein quotes, is 
not afraid to say that Augustine’s works contain 
more genuine poetry than all the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. At least it cannot be denied that no 
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thinker ever caused so many and such salutary tears 
to flow. This characteristic of Augustine’s genius 
explains his doctrinal work. Christian dogmas are 
considered in relation to the soul and the great 
duties of Christian life, rather than to themselves 
and in a speculative fashion. This alone explains 
his division of theology in the “ Enchiridion”, which 
at first sight seems so strange. He assembles all 
Christian doctrine in the three theological virtues, 
considering in the mysteries the different activities 
of the soul that must live by them. Thus, in the 
Incarnation, he assigns the greatest part to the moral 
side, to the triumph of humility. For this reason, 
also, Augustine’s work bears an imprint, until then 
unknown, of living personality peeping out every- 
where. He inaugurates that literature in which the 
author’s individuality reveals itself in the most ab- 
stract matters, the ‘‘ Confessions ”’ being an inimitable 
example of it. It is in this connexion that Harnack 
admires the African Doctor’s gift of psychological 
observation and a captivating facility for portraying 
his penetrating observations. This talent, he says, 


is the secret of Augustine’s originality and greatness. | 


Again, it is this same characteristic that distinguishes 
him from the other Doctors and gives him his own 
special temperament. The practical side of a ques- 
tion appealed to the Roman mind of Ambrose, too, 
but he never rises to the same heights, nor moves 
the heart.as deeply as does his disciple of Milan. Je- 
rome is a more learned exegetist,. better equipped in 
respect of Scriptural erudition; he is even purer in his 
style; but, despite his impetuous ardour, he is less 
animated, less striking, than his correspondent of 
Hippo. Athanasius, too, is subtile in the meta- 
physical analysis of dogma, but he does not appeal to 
the heart and take hold of the soul like the African 
Doctor. Origen played the part of initiator in the 
Eastern Church, just as Augustine did in the West- 
ern, but his influence, unfortunate in more ways 
than one, was exercised rather in the sphere of 
speculative intelligence, while that of Augustine, 
owing to the qualities of his heart, extended far 
beyond the realm of theology. Bossuet, who of all 
geniuses most closely resembles Augustine by his 


elevation and his universality, is his superior in the 


skilfulness and artistic finish of his works, but he 


‘has not the alluring tenderness of soul; and if Au- 


gustine fulminates less, he attracts more power- 


fully, subjugating the mind with gentleness. . 


Thus may Augustine’s universal influence in all 
succeeding ages be explained: it is due to combined 
gifts of heart and mind. Speculative genius alone 
does not sway the multitude; the Christian world, 
apart from professional theologians, does not read 
Thomas Aquinas. On the other hand, without the 
clear, definite idea of dogma, mysticism founders 
as soon as reason awakes and discovers the empti- 
ness of metaphors: this is always the fate of vague 
pietism, whether it recognize Christ or not, whether 
it be extolled by Schleiermacher, Sabatier, or their 
disciples. But to Augustine’s genius, at once en- 
lightened and ardent, the whole soul is accessible, 
and the whole Church, both teachers and taught, 
is permeated by his sentiments and ideas. A. Har- 
nack, more than any other critic, admires and de- 
scribes Augustine’s influence over all the life of 
Christian people. If Thomas Aquinas is the Doctor 
of the Schools, Augustine is, according to Harnack, 
the inspirer and restorer of Christian piety. If 
Thomas inspires the canons of Trent, Augustine, 
formed Thomas himself, inspires 


s pale. In his “Es- 
mce of Christianity’? (14th lesson, 1900, p. 161) 
rnack shows how Catholics and Protestants live 
he piety of Augustine. “His living has been 


relived in the course of the fifteen hun- | 
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dred years that have followed. Even to our days 
interior and living piety among Catholics, as well 
as the mode of its expression, has been essentially 
Augustinian: the soul is permeated by his sentiment, 
it feels as he felt and rethinks his thoughts. It is 
the same with many Protestants also, and they are 
by no means among the worst. And even those to 
whom dogma is but a relic of the past proclaim that 
Augustine’s influence will live forever.”’ 

This genuine emotion is also the veil that hides 
certain faults from the reader or else makes him 
oblivious of them. Says Eucken: “Never could Au- 
gustine have exercised all the influence he has 
exercised if it had not been that, in spite of the rhe- 
torical artifice of his utterance, absolute sincerity 
reigned in the inmost recesses of his soul’. His 
frequent repetitions are excused because they are 
the expression of his deep feeling. Schaff says: 
“His books, with all the faults and repetitions of 
isolated parts, are a spontaneous outflow from the 
marvellous treasures of his highly-gifted mind and 
his truly pious heart”. (St. Augustine, p. 96.) 
But we must also acknowledge that his passion is 
the source of exaggerations and at times of errors 
that are fraught with real danger for the inattentive 
or badly disposed reader. Out of sheer love for Au- 
gustine certain theologians have endeavoured to 
justify all he wrote, to admire all, and to proclaim 
him infallible, but nothing could be more detrimental 
to his glory than such excess of praise. The reaction 
already referred to arises partly from this. We must 
recognize that the passion for truth sometimes fixes 
its attention too much upon one side of a complex 
question; his too absolute formuls, lacking quali- 
fication, false in appearance now in one sense now 
in another. “The oratorical temperament that was 
his in such a high degree’, says Becker, very truly 
(Revue dW histoire ecclésiastique, 15 April, 1902, 
p. 379), “the kind of exaltation that befitted his 
rich imagination and his loving soul, are not the most 
reliable in philosophical speculations”. Such is the 
origin of the contradictions alleged against him and 
of the errors ascribed to him by the predestinarians 
of all ages. Here we see the réle of the more frigid 
minds of Scholasticism. Thomas Aquinas was a 
necessary corrective to Augustine. He is less great, 
less original, and, above all, less animated; but the 
calm didactics of his intellectualism enable him to 
castigate Augustine’s exaggerations with rigorous 
criticism, to impart exactitude and precision to his 
terms—in one word, to prepare a dictionary with 
which the African Doctor may be read without 
danger. ; 

IV. His System or Grace.—lIt is unquestionably 
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formers of the sixteenth century, but even to-day, 
by Protestant critics the most opposed to the cruel 
predestinationism of Calvin and Luther, who father 
that doctrine on St. Augustine. A technical study 
would be out of place here; it will be sufficient to 
enunciate the most salient thoughts, to enable the 
reader to find his bearings. 

(1) It is regarded as incontestable to-day that the 
system of Augustine was complete in his mind from 
the year 397—that is, from the beginning of his 
episcopate, when he wrote his answers to the ‘ Quees- 
tiones Diversee’”’ of Simplician. It is to this book that 
Augustine, in his last years, refers the Semipelagians 
for the explanation of his real thought. ‘This im- 
portant fact, to which for a long time no attention 
was paid, has been recognized by Neander and es- 
tablished by Gangaut, and also by recent critics, such 
as Loofs, Reuter, Turmel, Jules Martin (see also 
Cunningham, St. Austin, 1886, pp. 80 and 175). 
It will not, therefore, be possible to deny the authority 
of these texts on the pretext that Augustine in his old 
age adopted a system more antagonistic to liberty. 

(2) The system of Pelagius can to-day be better 
understood than heretofore. Pelagius doubtless de- 
nied original sin, and the immortality and integrity 
of Adam; in a word, the whole supernatural order. 
But the parent idea of his system, which was of stoic 
origin, was nothing else than the complete ‘“emanci- 
pation’’ of human liberty with regard to God, and 
its limitless power for good and for evil. It depended 
on man to attain by himself, without the grace of 
God, a stoic impeccability and even insensibility, or 
the absolute control of his passions. It was scarcely 
suspected, even up to our time, what frightful 
rigorism resulted from this exaggeration of the powers 
of liberty. Since perfection was possible, it was of 
obligation. There was no longer any distinction be- 
tween precepts and counsels. Whatever was good 
was a duty. There was no longer any distinction be- 
tween mortal and venial sin. Every useless word 
merited hell, and even excluded from the Church the 
children of God. All this has been established by 
hitherto unedited documents which Caspari has pub- 
lished (Briefe, Abhandlungen, und Predigten, Chris- 
tiania, 1890). 

(8) The system of St. Augustine in opposition to 
this rests on three fundamental principles: (a) God 
is absolute Master, by His grace, of all the determina- 
tions of the will; (b) man remains free, under the 
action of grace; (c) the reconciliation of these two 
truths rests on the manner of the Divine government. 

(a) The first principle, viz., that of the absolute 
sovereignty of God over the will, in opposition to the 
emancipation of Pelagius, has not always been un- 
derstood in its entire significance. We think that 
numberless texts of the holy Doctor signify that not 
only does every meritorious act require supernatural 
- grace, but also that every act of virtue, even of 
infidels, should be ascribed to a gift of God, not in- 
deed to a supernatural grace (as Baius and the 
Jansenists pretend), but to a specially efficacious 
providence which has prepared this good movement 
of the will (Retractations, I, ix, n. 6). It is not, as 
theologians very wisely remark, that the will cannot 
accomplish that act of natural virtue, but it is a 
fact that without this providential benefit it would 
not. Many misunderstandings have arisen because 
this principle has not been comprehended, and in 
particular the great medieval theology, which adopted 
it and made it the basis of its system of liberty, has 
not been justly appreciated. But many have been 
afraid of these affirmations which are so sweeping, 
because they have not grasped the nature of God’s 
gift, which leaves freedom intact. The fact has been 
too much lost sight of that Augustine distinguishes 
very explicitly two orders of grace: the grace of 
natural virtues (the simple gift of Providence, which 
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prepares efficacious motives for the will); and grace 
for salutary and supernatural acts, given with the 
first preludes of faith. The latter is the grace of the 
sons, gratia filiorum; the former is the grace of all 
men, a grace which even strangers and infidels (filiz 
concubinarum, as St. Augustine says) can receive (De 
Patientia, xxvii, n. 28). 

(b) The second principle, the affirmation of liberty 
even under the action of efficacious grace, has always 
been safeguarded, and there is not one of his anti- 
Pelagian works even of the latest, which does not 
positively proclaim a complete power of choice in 
man; “not but what it does not depend on the free 
choice of the will to embrace the faith or reject it, 
but in the elect this will is prepared by God” (De 
Preedest. SS., n. 10). The great Doctor did not re- 
proach the Pelagians with requiring a power to 
choose between good and evil; in fact he proclaims 
with them that without that power there is no re- 
sponsibility, no merit, no demerit; but he reproaches 
them with exaggerating this power. Julian of 
Eclanum, denying the sway of concupiscence, con- 
ceives free will as a balance in perfect equilibrium. 
Augustine protests: this absolute equilibrium existed 
in Adam; it was destroyed after original sin; the 
will has to struggle and react against an inclination 
to evil, but it remains mistress of its choice (Opus 
imperfectum contra Julianum, III, exvii). Thus, 
when he says that we have lost freedom in conse- 
quence of the sin of Adam, he is careful to explain 
that this lost freedom is not the liberty of choosing 
between good and evil, because without it we could 
not help sinning, but the perfect liberty which was 
calm and without struggle, and which was enjoyed 
by Adam in virtue of his original integrity. 

But is there not between these two principles an 
irremediable antinomy? On the one hand, there is 
affirmed an absolute and unreserved power in God 
of directing the choice of our will, of converting every 
hardened sinner, or of letting every created will 
harden itself; and on the other hand, it is affirmed 
that the rejection or acceptance of grace or of tempta- 
tion depends on our free will. Is not this a contra- 
diction? Very many modern critics, among whom 
are Loofs and Harnack, have considered these two 
affirmations as irreconcilable. But it is because, 
according to them, Augustinian grace is an irresistible 
impulse given by God, just as in the absence of it 
every temptation inevitably overcomes the will. 
But in reality all antinomy disappears if we have 
the key of the system; and this key is found in the 
third principle: the Augustinian explanation of the 
Divine government of wills, a theory so original, so 
profound, and yet absolutely unknown to the most 
perspicacious critics, Harnack, Loofs, and the 
rest. 

Here are the main lines of this theory: The will 
never decides without a motive, without the attrac- 
tion of some good which it perceives in the object. — 
Now, although the will may be free in presence of 
every motive, still, as a matter of fact it takes dif- 
ferent resolutions according to the different motives 
presented to it. In that is the whole secret of the 
influence exercised, for instance, by eloquence (the 
orator can do no more than present motives), by 
meditation, or by good reading. What a power over 
the will would not a man possess who could, at his 
own pleasure, at any moment, and in the most 
striking manner, present this or the other motive 
of action?—But such is God’s privilege. St. Au- 
gustine has remarked that man is not the master of 
his first thoughts; he can exert an influence on the 
course of his reflexions, but he himself cannot de- 
termine the objects, the images, and, consequently, 
the motives which present themselves to his mind. 
Now, as chance is only a word, it is God who deter- 
mines at His pleasure these first perceptions of men, 
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either by the prepared providential action of exterior 
causes, or interiorly by a Divine illumination given 
to the soul.—Let us take one last step with Augustine: 
Not only does God send at His pleasure those at- 
tractive motives which inspire the will with its de- 
terminations, but, before choosing between these 
illuminations of the natural and the supernatural 
order, God knows the response which the soul, with 
all freedom, will make to each of them. ‘Thus, in the 
Divine knowledge, there is for each created will an 
indefinite series of motives which de facto (but very 
freely) win the consent to what is good. God, there- 
fore, can, at His pleasure, obtain the salvation of 
Judas, if He wishes, or let Peter go down to perdition. 
No freedom, as a matter of fact, will resist what He 
has planned, although it always keeps the power of 
going to perdition. Consequently, it is God alone, 
in His perfect independence, who determines, by the 
choice of such a motive or such an inspiration (of 
which he knows the future influence), whether the 
will is going to decide for good or for evil. Hence, 
the man who has acted well must thank God for 
haying sent him an inspiration which was foreseen 
to be efficacious, while that favour has been denied 
to another. A jortiort, every one of the elect owes 
it to the Divine goodness alone that he has received 
a series of graces which God saw to be infallibly, 
though freely, bound up with final perseverance. 

Assuredly we may reject this theory, for the 
Church, which always maintains the two principles 
of the absolute dependence of the will and of freedom, 
has not yet adopted as its own this reconciliation of 
the two extremes. We may ask where and how God 
knows the effect of these graces. Augustine has 
always affirmed the fact; he has never inquired about 
the mode; and it is here that Molinism has added to 
and developed his thoughts, in attempting to answer 
this question. But can the thinker, who created 
and until his dying day maintained this system which 
is so logically concatenated, be accused of fatalism 
and Manicheism? 

It remains to be shown that our interpretation 
exactly reproduces the thought of the great Doctor. 
The texts (indicated in Vacant’s ‘Dict. de théologie 
eatholique’’, I, col. 2390 sqq.) are too numerous 
and too long to be reproduced here. But there is 
one work of Augustine, dating from the year 397, in 
which he clearly explains his thought—a work which 
he not only did not disavow later on, but to which 
in particular he referred, at the end of his career, 
those of his readers who were troubled by his con- 
stant affirmation of grace. For example, to the 
monks of Adrumetum who thought that liberty 
was irreconcilable with this affirmation, he addressed 
a copy of this book “‘De Diversis questionibus ad 
Simplicianum’’, feeling sure that their doubts would 
be dissipated. There, in fact, he formulates his 
thoughts with great clearness. Simplician had asked 
how he should understand the Epistle to the Romans 
ix, on the predestination of Jacob and Esau. Au- 
gustine first lays down the fundamental principle of 
St. Paul, that every good will comes from grace, so 
that no man can take glory to himself for his merits, 
and this grace is so sure of its results that human 
liberty will never in reality resist it, although it has 
the power to do so. Then he affirms that this effica- 
cious grace is not necessary for us to be able to act well, 
but because, in fact, without it we would not wish to 
act well. From that arises the great difficulty: How 
does the power of resisting grace fit in with the cer- 


_replies: There are many ways of inviting faith. Souls 
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sic eum vocat, quomodo scit ei congruere ut vocantem 
non respuat’’ (op. cit., I, q. ii, n. 2, 12, 13). 

Is there in this a vestige of an irresistible grace or 
of that impulse against which 7 is impossible to 
fight, forcing some to good, and others to sin and hell? 
It cannot be too often repeated that this is not an 
idea flung off in passing, but a fundamental explana- 
tion which if not understood leaves us in the im- 
possibility of grasping anything of his doctrine; 
but if it is seized Augustine entertains no feelings of 
uneasiness on the score of freedom. In fact he sup- 
poses freedom everywhere, and reverts incessantly 
to that knowledge on God’s part which precedes 
predestination, directs it, and assures its infallible 
result. In the “De Dono perseverantie’’ (xvii, n. 42), 
written at the end of his life, he explains the whole 
of predestination by the choice of the vocation which 
is foreseen as efficacious. Thus is explained the 
chief part attributed to that external providence 
which prepares, by ill health, by warnings, etc., the 
good thoughts which it knows will bring about good 
resolutions. Finally, this explanation alone har- 
monizes with the moral action which he attributes 
to victorious grace. Nowhere does Augustine repre- 
sent_it as an irresistible impulse impressed by the 
stronger on the weaker. It is always an appeal, an 
invitation which attracts and seeks to persuade. 
He describes this attraction, which is without violence, 
under the graceful image of dainties offered to a 
child, green leaves offered to a sheep (In Joannem, 
tract. xxvi, n. 5). And always the infallibility of 
the result is assured by the Divine knowledge which 
directs the choice of the invitation. 

(4) The Augustinian predestination presents no 
new difficulty if one has understood the function of 
this Divine knowledge in the choice of graces. The 
problem is reduced to this: Does God in his creative 
decree and, before any act of human liberty, deter- 
mine by an immutable choice the elect and the 
reprobate?—Must the elect during eternity thank 
God only for having rewarded their merits, or must 
they also thank Him for having, prior to any merit on 
their part, chosen them to the meriting of this reward? 
One system, that of the Semipelagians, decides in 
favour of man: God predestines to salvation all alike, 
and gives to all an equal measure of grace; human 
liberty alone decides whether one is lost or saved; 
from which we must logically conclude (and they 
really insinuated it) that the number of the elect is 
not fixed or certain. The opposite system, that 
of the Predestinationists (the Semipelagians falsely 
ascribed this view to the Doctor of Hippo), affirms 
not only a privileged choice of the elect by God, 
but at the same time (a) the predestination of the 
reprobate to hell and (b) the absolute powerlessness 
of one or the other to escape from the irresistible 
impulse which drags them either to good or to evil. 
This is the system of Calvin. 

Between these two extreme opinions Augustine 
formulated (not invented) the Catholic dogma, 
which affirms these two truths at the same time: 
(a) the eternal choice of the elect by God is very 
real, very gratuitous, and constitutes the grace of 
graces; (b) but this decree does not destroy the Divine 
will to save all men, which, moreover, is not realized 
except by the human liberty that leaves to the elect 
full power to fall and to the non-elect full power to 
rise. Here is how the theory of St. Augustine, 
already explained, forces us to conceive of the Divine 
decree: Before all decision to create the world, the 
infinite knowledge of God presents to Him all the 
graces, and different series of graces, which He can 
prepare for each soul, along with the consent or re- 
fusal which would follow in each circumstance, and 
that in millions and millions of possible combinations. 
Thus He sees that if Peter had received such another 
grace, he would not have been converted; and if on ~ 
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the contrary such another Divine appeal had been 
heard in the heart of Judas, he would have done 
penance and been saved. Thus, for each man in 
particular there are in the thought of God, limitless 
possible histories, some histories of virtue and sal- 
vation, others of crime and damnation; and God will 
be free in choosing such a world, such a series of 
graces, and in determining the future history and 
final destiny of each soul. And this is precisely what 
He does when, among all possible worlds, by an 
absolutely free act, He decides to realize the actual 
world with all the cireumstances of its historic evo- 
lutions, with all the graces which in fact have been 
and will be distributed until the end of the world, 
and consequently with all the elect and all the repro- 
bate who God foresaw would be in it if de facto He 
created it. 

Now in the Divine decree, according to Augustine, 
and according to the Catholic Faith on this .point, 
which has been formulated by him, the two elements 
pointed out above appear: (a) The certain and 
gratuitous choice of the elect—God decreeing, indeed, 
to create the world and to give it such a series of 
graces with such a concatenation of circumstances 
as should bring about freely, but infallibly, such 
and such results (for example, the despair of Judas 
and the repentance of Peter), decides, at the same 
time, the name, the place, the number of the citizens 
of the future heavenly Jerusalem. The choice is 
immutable; the list closed. It is evident, indeed, 
that only those of whom God knows beforehand that 
they will wish to co-operate with the grace decreed 
by Him will be saved. It is a gratuitous choice, the 
eift of gifts, in virtue of which even our merits are a 
eratuitous benefit, a gift which precedes all our 
merits. No one, in fact, is able to merit this election. 
God could, among other possible worlds, have chosen 
one in which other series of graces would have 
brought about other results. He saw combinations 
in which Peter would have been impenitent and Judas 
converted. It is therefore prior to any merit of Peter, 
or any fault of Judas, that God decided to give them 
the graces which saved Peter and not Judas. God 
does not wish to give paradise gratuitously to any one; 
but He gives very gratuitously to Peter the graces 
with which He knows Peter will be saved.—Mys- 
terious choice! Not that it interferes with liberty, 
but because to this question: Why did not God, 
seeing that another grace would have saved Judas, 
give it to him? Faith can only answer, with Augus- 
tine: O Mystery! O Altitudo! (De Spiritu et litterd, 
xxxiv, n. 60).—(b) But this decree includes also the 
second element of the Catholic dogma: the very sin- 
cere will of God to give to all men the power of 
saving themselves and the power of damning them- 
selves. According to Augustine, God, in his creative 
decree, has expressly excluded every order of things 
in which grace would deprive man of his liberty, 
every situation in which man would not have the 
power to resist sin, and thus Augustine brushes 
aside that predestinationism which has been attrib- 
uted to him. Listen to him speaking to the Manich- 
seans: ‘All can be saved if they wish’’; and in his 
“Retractations’’ (I, x), far from correcting this as- 
sertion, he confirms it emphatically: “It is true, 
entirely true, that all men can, if they wish’. But 
he always goes back to the providential preparation. 
In his sermons he says to all: “It depends on you 
to be elect’’ (In Ps. exx, n. 11, etc.); “Who are the 
elect?—You, if you wish it’? (In Ps, Ixxiii, n. 5). 
But, you will say, according to Augustine, the lists 
of the elect and reprobate are closed. Now if the 
non-elect can gain heaven, if all the elect can be lost, 
why should not some pass from one list to the other? 
You forget the celebrated explanation of Augustine: 
When God made His plan, He knew injallibly, before 
His choice, what would be the response of the wills 
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of men to His graces. If, then, the lists are definitive, 
if no one will pass from one series to the other, it is 
not because anyone cannot (on the contrary, all can), 
it is because God knew with infallible knowledge that 
no one would wish to. Thus I cannot effect that God 
should destine me to another series of graces than that 
which He has fixed, but, with this grace, if I do not 
save myself it will not be because I am not able, but 
because I do not wish to. 

Such are the two essential elements of Augustinian 
and Catholic predestination. This is the dogma 
common to all the schools, and formulated by all 
theologians: predestination in its entirety is absolutely 
gratuitous (ante merita). We have to insist on this, 
because many have seen in this immutable and 
gratuitous choice only a’ hard thesis peculiar to 
St. Augustine, whereas it is pure dogma (barring the 
mode of conciliation, which the Church still leaves 
free). With that established, the long debates of 
theologians on special predestination to glory ante or 
post merita are far from having the importance that 
some attach to them. (For a fuller treatment of 
this subtile problem see the “Dict. de théol. cath., I, 
coll. 2402 sqq.) I do not think St. Augustine entered 
that debate; in his time, only dogma was in question. 
But it does not seem historically permissible to main- 
tain, as many writers have, that Augustine first 
taught the milder system (post merita), up to the year 
416 (In Joan. evang., tract. xii, n. 12), and, that 
afterwards, towards 418, he shifted his ground and 
went to the extreme of harsh assertion, amounting 
even to predestinationism. We repeat, the facts 
absolutely refute this view. The ancient texts, even 
of 397, are as affirmative and as categorical as those 
of his last years, as critics like Loofs and Reuter have 
shown. If, therefore, it is shown that at that time 
he inclined to the milder opinion, there is no reason 
to think that he did not persevere in that sentiment. 

(5) The part which Augustine had in the doctrine 
of Original Sin has been brought to light and deter- 
mined only recently. 

In the first place, it is no longer possible to maintain 
seriously, as was formerly the fashion (even among 
certain Catholics, like Richard Simon), that Augus- 
tine invented in the Church the hitherto unknown 
doctrine of original sin, or at least was the first to 
introduce the idea of punishment and sin. Dorner 
himself (Augustinus, p. 146) disposed of this asser- 
tion, which lacks verisimilitude. In this doctrine 
of the primal fall Augustine distinguished, with 
greater insistency and clearness than his predecessors, 
the punishment and the sin—the chastisement which 
strips the children of Adam of all the original privi- 
leges—and the fault, which consists in this, that 
the crime of Adam, the cause of the fall is, without 
having been committed personally by his children, 
nevertheless in a certain measure imputed to them, 
in virtue of the moral union established by God be- 
tween the head of the human family and his de- 
scendants. 

To pretend that in this matter Augustine was an 
innovator, and that before him the Fathers affirmed 
the punishment of the sin of Adam in his sons, but 
did not speak of the fault, is a historical error now 
proved to demonstration. We may discuss the 
thought of this or that pre-Augustinian Father, but, 
Le Sea as a whole, there is no room for doubt. 
The Protestant R. Seeberg (Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte, I, p. 256), after the example of 
many others, proclaims it by referring to Tertullian, 
Commodian, St. Cyprian, and St. brose. The 
expressions, fault, sin, stain (culpa, peccatum, macula) 
are repeated in a way to dispel all Aout, The truth 
is that original sin, while being sin, is of a nature es- 
sentially different from other faults, and does not 
exact a personal act of the will of the children of Adam 
in order to be responsible for the fault of their father, 
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which is morally imputed to them. Consequently, 
the Fathers—the Greeks especially—have insisted on 
its penal and afflictive character, which is most in 
evidence, while Augustine was led by the polemics 
of the Pelagians (and only by them) to lay emphasis 
on the moral aspect of the fault of the human race 
in its first father. 
With regard to Adam’s state before the fall Au- 
gustine not only affirmed, against Pelagius, the gifts 
of immortality, impassibility, integrity, freedom 
from error, and, above all, the sanctifying grace of 
Divine adoption, but he emphasized its absolutely 
gratuitous and supernatural character. Doubtless, 
considering the matter historically and de facto, it 
was only the sin of Adam that inflicted death on us— 
Augustine repeats it again and again—because God 
Bac safeguarded us against the law of our nature. 
But de jure neither immortality nor the other graces 
were our due, and Augustine recognized this in af- 
firming that God could have made the condition in 
which we were actually born the primitive con- 
dition of our first parents. That assertion alone 
is the very reverse of Jansenism. It is, moreover, 
formally confirmed in the “Retractations’’ (I, ix, 
n. 6). 
(6) Does this mean that we must praise every- 
thing in St. Augustine’s explanation of grace?—Cer- 
tainly not. And we shall note the improvements 
made by the Church, through her doctors, in the 
original Augustinism. Some exaggerations have been 
abandoned, as, for instance, the condemnation to 
hell of children ees without baptism. Obscure and 
ambiguous formulze have been eliminated. We must 
say frankly that Augustine’s literary method of 
emphasizing his thought by exaggerated expressions, 
issuing in troublesome paradoxes, has often obscured 
his doctrine, aroused opposition in many minds, or 
led them into error. Also, it is above all important, 
in order to comprehend his doctrine, to compile 
an Augustinian dictionary, not a priori, but after 
an objective study of his texts. The work would be 
long and laborious, but how many prejudices it 
would dispel! 
The Protestant historian Ph. Schaff (St. Augustine, 
. 102) writes: “The great genius of the African 
Church, from whom the Middle Ages and the Refor- 
mation have received an impulse alike powerful, 
though in different directions, has not yet fulfilled 
- the work marked out for him in the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom. He serves as a bond of union between the 
two antagonistic sections of Western Christendom, 
and encourages the hope that a time may come when 
the injustice and bitterness of strife will be forgiven 
and forgotten, and the discords of the past be drowned 
- forever in the sweet harmonies of perfect knowledge 
and perfect love’. May this dream be realized! _ 
VY. Auaustinism IN History.—The influence of 
the Doctor of Hippo has been so exceptional in the 
: Church, that, after having indicated its general 
_ characteristics (see above), it is proper to indicate 

the principal phases of the historical development of 
s doctrine. The word Augustinism designates at 
mes the entire group of philosophical doctrines of 
_ Augustine, at others, it is restricted to his system of 
‘ace. Hence, (1) philosophical Augustinism; (2) the- 
ical Augustinism on grace; (3) laws which gov- 
od the mitigation of Augustinism. 

|) Philosophical Augustinism.—In the history of 

hilosophical Augustinism we may distinguish three 
y distinct phases. First, the period of its almost 
triumph in the West, up to the thirteenth 
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it was one of his disciples, Gregory the Great, who, 
after being formed in his school, popularized his 
theories. The réle of Origen, who engrafted neo- 
Platonism on the Christian schools of the East, was 
that of Augustine in the West, with the difference, 
however, that the Bishop of Hippo was better able 
to detach the truths of Platonism from the dreams 
of Oriental imagination. Hence, a current of Platonic 
ideas was started which will never cease to act upon 
Western thought. This influence shows itself in 
various ways. It is found in the compilers of this 
period, who are so numerous and so well deserving 
of recognition—such as Isidore, Bede, Aleuin—who 
drew abundantly from the works of Augustine, just 
as did the preachers of the sixth century, and nota- 
bly St. Ceesarius. In the controversies, especially in 
the great disputes of the ninth and twelfth centuries 
on the validity of Simoniacal ordinations, the text of 
Augustine plays the principal part. Carl Mirbt has 
published on this point a very interesting study: 
“Die Stellung Augustins in der Publizistik des gre- 
gorianischen Kirchenstreits’’ (Leipzig, 1888). In the 
pre-Thomistic period of Scholasticism, then in process 
of formation, namely, from Anselm to Albert the 
Great, Augustine is the great inspirer of all the mas- 
ters, such as Anselm, Abelard, Hugo of St. Victor, 
who is called by his contemporaries, another Augus- 
tine, or even the soul of Augustine. And it is proper 
to remark, with Cunningham (Saint Austin, p. 178), 
that from the time of Anselm the cult of Augustinian 
ideas exercised an enormous influence on English 
thought in the Middle Ages. As regards Peter Lom- 
bard, his Sentences are little else than an effort to 
synthesize the Augustinian theories. 

While they do not form a system as rigidly bound 
together as Thomism, yet Father Mandonnet (in his 
learned study of Siger de Brabant) and M. de Wulf 
(on Gilles de Lessines) have been able to group these 
theories together. And here let us present a summary 
sketch of those theses regarded in the thirteenth cen- 
tury as Augustinian, and over which the battle was 
fought. First, the fusion of theology and philosophy; 
the preference given to Plato over Aristotle—the 
latter representing rationalism, which was mistrusted, 
whilst the idealism of Plato exerted a strong attrac- 
tion—wisdom regarded rather as the philosophy of 
the Good than the philosophy of the True. As a 
consequence, the disciples of Augustine always have 
a pronounced tinge of mysticism, while the disciples 
of St. Thomas may be recognized by their very 
accentuated intellectualism. In psychology the 
illuminating and immediate action of God is the 
origin of our intellectual knowledge (at times it is 
pure ontologism); and the faculties of the soul are 
made substantially identical with the soul itself. 
They are its functions, and not distinct entities (a 
thesis which was to keep its own partisans in the | 
Scholasticism of the future and to be adopted by 
Descartes); the soul is a substance even without the 
body, so that after death, it is truly a person. In 
cosmology, besides the celebrated thesis of rationes 
seminales, which some have recently attempted to 
interpret in favour of evolutionism, Augustinism ad- 
mitted the multiplicity of substantial forms in com- ; 
pound beings, especially in man. But especially in : 
the axposebility of creation ab eterno, or the es- : 
sentially temporal character of every creature which 
is subject to change, we have one of the ideas of 
Augustine which his disciples defended with greater 
constancy and, it would appear, with greater success. 

A second peaed of very active struggles came in 
the thirteenth century, and this has « 
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St. Thomas, it was simply from a certain horror at 
philosophical innovations and at the neglect of Au- 
gustinism. The doctrinal revolution brought about 
by Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas in favour 
of Aristotle startled the old School of Augustinism 
among the Dominicans as well as among the Francis- 
cans, but especially among the latter, who were 
the disciples of the eminent Augustinian doctor, St. 
Bonaventure. This will explain the condemnations, 
hitherto little understood, of many propositions of 
St. Thomas Aquinas three years after his death, on 
the 7th of March, 1277, by the Bishop of Paris, and 
on the 18th of March, 1277, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, a Dominican. The 
Augustinian school represented tradition; Thomism, 
progress. The censure of 1277 was the last victory of 
a too rigid Augustinism. The happy fusion of the 
two methods in the two orders of Franciscans and 
Dominicans little by little brought about an agree- 
ment on certain points without excluding differences 
on others which were yet obscure (as, for instance, 
the unity or the multiplicity of forms), at the same 
time that it made for progress in all the schools. 
We know that the canonization of St. Thomas caused 
the withdrawal of the condemnations of Paris 
(14 February, 1325). Moreover, the wisdom or the 
moderation of the new school contributed power- 
fully to its triumph. Albert the Great and St. Thomas, 
far from being adversaries of St. Augustine, as they 
were reported to be, placed themselves in his school, 
and while modifying certain theories, took over into 
their system the doctrine of the African bishop. 
How many articles in the “Summa” of St. Thomas 
have no other object than to incorporate in theology 
this or the other theory which was cherished by 
St. Augustine (to take only one example, that of 
exemplar ideas in God). Hence, there was no longer 
any school strictly Augustinian, because every school 
was such. They all eliminated certain special points 
and retained the same veneration for the master. 

From the third period of the fifteenth century to 
our days we see less of the special progress of phil- 
osophical Augustinism than certain tendencies of an 
exaggerated revival of Platonism. In the fifteenth 
century Bessarion (1472) and Marsilio Ficino (1499) 
used Augustine’s name for the purpose of enthroning 
Plato in the Church and excluding Aristotle. In 
the seventeenth century, it is impossible to deny 
certain resemblances between Cartesianism and the 
philosophy of St. Augustine. Malebranche was 
wrong in ascribing his own ontologism to the great 
Doctor, as were also many of his successors in the 
nineteenth century. 

(2) Theological Augustinism.—The history of Au- 
gustine’s system of grace seems to blend almost in- 
distinguishably with the progressive developments of 
this dogma. Here it must suffice, first, to enumerate 
the principal phases; secondly, to trace the general 
laws of development which mitigated Augustinism 
in the Church. 

After the death of Augustine, a whole century of 
fierce contests (430-529) ended in the triumph of 
moderate Augustinism. In vain had Pope St. Ce- 
lestine (431) sanctioned the teachings of the Doctor 
of Hippo. The Semipelagians of the south of France 
could not understand the predilection of God for 
the elect, and in order to attack the works of St. Au- 
gustine they made use of the occasionally exaggerated 

( _ Fulgentius, or of the real errors of 
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solemnly promulgated at Orange, and gave their 
consecration to the triumph of Augustinism (529). 
In the ninth century, a new victory was-gained over 
the predestinationism of Gottschalk in the assem- 
blies of Savonniéres and Toucy (859-860). The 
doctrine of the Divine will to save all men and the 
universality of redemption was thus consecrated by 
the public teaching of the Church. In the Middle 
Ages these two truths are developed by the great 
Doctors of the Church. Faithful to the principles of 
Augustinism, they place in especial relief his theory 
on Divine Providence, which prepares at its pleasure 
the determinations of the will by exterior events and 
interior inspirations. 

In the fourteenth century a strong current of 
predestinationism is evident. To-day it is admitted 
that the origin of this tendency goes back to Thomas 
Bradwardin, a celebrated professor of Oxford, who 
died Archbishop of Canterbury (1349), and whom 
the best critics, along with Loofs and Harnack, 
recognize to have been the inspirer of Wyclif himself. 
His book ‘De causé Dei contra Pelagium”’ gave rise 
in Paris to disputes on Augustinian ‘‘ predetermina- 
tion’’, a word which, it had been thought, was in- 
vented by Banes in the sixteenth century. In spite 
of the opposition of theologians, the idea of absolute 
determinism in the name of St. Augustine was 
adopted by Wyclif (1324-87), who formulated his 
universal fatalism, the necessity of good for the elect 
and of evil for the rest. He fancied that he found in 
the Augustinian doctrine the strange conception 
which became for him a central doctrine that over- 
threw all morality and all ecclesiastical, and even 
civil, government. 
or not, everything changes its nature. The same sins 
are mortal in the non-elect which are venial in the 
predestined. The same acts of virtue are meritorious 
in the predestined, even if he be actually a wicked 
man which are of no value in the non-elect. The 
sacraments administered by one who is not pre- 
destined are always invalid; more than that, no juris- 
diction exists in a prelate, even a pope, if he be not 
predestined. In the same way, there is no power, 
even civil or political, in a prince who is not one of 
the elect, and no right of property in the sinner or 
the non-elect. Such is the basis on which Wyclif 
established the communism which aroused the so- 
cialist mobs in England. It is incontestable that he 
was fond of quoting Augustine as his authority; and 
his disciples, as we are assured by Thomas Netter 
Waldensis (Doctrinale, I, xxxiv, § 5), were con- 
tinually boasting of the profound knowledge of their 
great Doctor, whom they called with emphasis 
“John of Augustine’. Shirley, in his introduction to 
“Zizaniorum Fasciculi’’, has even pretended that 
the theories of Wyclif on God, on the Incarnation, 
and even on property, were the purest Augustinian 
inspiration, but even a superficial comparison, if 
this were the place to make it, would show how base- 
less such an assertion is. In the sixteenth century 
the heritage of Wyclif and Hus, his disciple, was 
always appepies in the name of Augustinism by the 
leaders of the Reformation. 
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to compare with the Council of Trent in the matter 
of moderation, Arminianism triumphed over the 
Calvinistic thesis. 

We must note here that even Protestant critics, 
with a loyalty which does them honour, have in these 
latter times vindicated Augustine from the false 
interpretations of Calvin. Dorner, in his “‘Gesch. der 
prot. Théologie’”’, had already shown the instinctive 
repugnance of Anglican theologians to the horrible 
theories of Calvin. W. Cunningham (Saint Austin, 
p. 82 sqq.) has very frankly called attention to the 
complete doctrinal opposition on fundamental points 
which exists between the Doctor of Hippo and the 
French Reformers. In the first place, as regards the 
state of human nature, which is, according to Calvin, 
totally depraved, for Catholics it is very difficult to 
grasp the Protestant conception of original sin which, 
for Calvin and Luther, is not, as for us, the moral 
degradation and the stain imprinted on the soul of 
every son of Adam by the fault of the father which 
is imputable to each member of the family. It is 
not the deprivation of grace and of all other super- 
natural gifts; it is not even concupiscence, understood 
in the ordinary sense of the word, as the struggle of 
base and selfish instincts against the virtuous tend- 
encies of the soul; it is a profound and complete 
subversion of human nature; it is the physical altera- 
tion of the very substance of our soul. Our faculties, 
understanding, and will, if not entirely destroyed, 
are at least mutilated, powerless, and chained to 
evil. For the Reformers, original sin is not a@ sin, 
it is the sin, and the permanent sin, living in us and 
causing a continual stream of new sins to spring from 
our nature, which is radically corrupt and evil. 
For, as our being is evil, every act of ours is equally 
evil. Thus, the Protestant theologians do not ordi- 
narily speak of the sins of mankind, but only of the 
sin, which makes us what we are and defiles every- 
thing. Hence arose the paradox of Luther: that even 
in an act of perfect charity a man sins mortally, 
because he acts with a vitiated nature. Hence that 
other paradox: that this sin can never be effaced, but 
remains entire, even after justification, although it 
will not be any longer imputed; to efface it, it would 
be necessary to modify physically this human being 
which is sin. Calvin, without going so far as Luther, 
has nevertheless insisted on this total corruption. 
“Let it stand, therefore, as an indubitable truth 
which no engines can shake’’, says he (Institution II, 
v, § 19), ‘‘that the mind of man is so entirely alienated 
from the righteousness of God that he cannot con- 
ceive, desire, or design anything but what is weak, 
distorted, foul, impure, or iniquitous, that his heart 
is so thoroughly environed by sin that it can breathe 
out nothing but corruption and rottenness; that if 
some men occasionally make a show of goodness, 
their mind is ever interwoven with hypocrisy and 
deceit, their soul inwardly bound with the fetters 
of wickedness’’. “‘Now’’, says Cunningham, “this 
‘doctrine, whatever there may be to be said for it, 
is not the doctrine of Saint Austin. He held that 
sin is the defect of a good nature which retains ele- 
ments of goodness, even in its most diseased and 
corrupted state, and he gives no countenance, what- 
ever to this modern opinion of total depravity’’. 
It is the same with Calvin’s affirmation of the irre- 
sistible action of God on the will. Cunningham shows 
that these doctrines are irreconcilable with liberty 
and responsibility, whereas, on the contrary, “St. 
Austin is careful to attempt to harmonize the belief 

God’s omnipotence with human _responsibility’’ 
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(Sess. VI, can. 2); against Protestant predestination- 
ism it proclaimed the freedom of man, with his double 
power of resisting grace (posse dissentire si velit— 
Sess. VI, can. 4) and of doing good or evil, even be- 
fore embracing the Faith (can. 6 and 7). 

In the seventeenth century Jansenism adopted, 
while modifying it, the Protestant conception of 
original sin and the state of fallen man. No more 
than Luther did the Jansenists admit the two orders, 
natural and supernatural. All the gifts which Adam 
had received—immortality, knowledge, integrity, 
sanctifying grace—are absolutely required by the 
nature of man. Original sin is, therefore, again re- 
garded as a profound alteration of human nature. 
From which the Jansenists conclude that the key to 
St. Augustine’s system is to be found in the essential 
difference of the Divine government and of grace, before 
and ajter the Fall of Adam. Before the Fall Adam 
enjoyed complete liberty, and grace gave him the 
power of resisting or obeying; after the Fall there 
was no longer in man liberty properly so called; there 
was only spontaneity (libertas a coactione, and not 
libertas a necessitate). Grace, or delectation in the 
good, is essentially efficacious, and necessarily vic- 
torious once it is superior in degree to the opposite 
concupiscence. The struggle, which was prolonged 
for two centuries, led to a more profound study of 
the Doctor of Hippo and prepared the way for the 
definite triumph of Augustinism, but of an Augustin- 
ism mitigated in accordance with laws which we 
must now indicate. 

(3) Laws which governed the mitigation of Au- 
gustinism.—In spite of what Protestant critics may 
have said, the Church has always been faithful to 
the fundamental principles defended by Augustine 
against the Pelagians and Semipelagians, on original 
sin, the necessity and gratuity of grace, the absolute 
dependence on God for salvation. Nevertheless, 
great progress was made along the line of gradual 
mitigation. For it cannot be denied that the doc- 
trine formulated at Trent, and taught by all our 
theologians, produces an impression of greater 
suavity and greater clarity than this or that passage 
in the works of St. Augustine. The causes of this 
softening down, and the successive phases of this 
progress were as follows:— 

First, theologians began to distinguish more 
clearly between the natural order and the super- 
natural, and hence the Fall of Adam no longer ap- 
peared as a corruption of human nature in its con- 
stituent parts; it is the loss of the whole order of 
supernatural elevation. St. Thomas (Summa, I, 
Q. Ixxxv, a. 1) formulates the great law of the pres- 
ervation, in guilty Adam/’s children, of all the fac- 
ulties in their essential integrity: “Sin (even original) 
neither takes away nor diminishes the natural en- 
dowments”. Thus the most rigorist Thomists, 
Alvarez, Lemos, Contenson, agree with the great 
Doctor that the sin of Adam has not enfeebled 
(intrinsece) the natural moral forces of humanity. 

Secondly, such consoling and fundamental truths 
as God’s desire to save all men, and the redeeming 
death of Christ which was really offered and ac- 
cepted for all peoples and all individuals—these 
truths, which Augustine never denied, but which 
he left too much in the background and as it were 
hidden under the terrible formulas of the doctrine 
of predestination, have been placed in the full light, 
have been developed, and applied to infidel nations, 
and have at last entered into the ordinary teaching 
of theology. Thus our Doctors, without detracting 
in the least from the sovereignty and justice of God, 
have risen to the highest idea of His goodness: t 
God so sincerely desires the salvation o 
give absolute o all i 
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means. No one falls into hell except by his own 
fault. Even infidels will be accountable for their 


infidelity. St. Thomas expresses the thought of all 
when he says: “It is the common teaching that if 
a man born among the barbarous and infidel nations 
really does what lies in his power, God will reveal 
to him what is necessary for salvation, either by 
interior inspirations or by sending him a preacher 
of the Faith (n Lib. IL Sententiarum, dist. 23, 
Q. viii, a. 4, ad 4°). We must not dissemble the 
fact that this law changes the whole aspect of Divine 
Providence, and that St. Augustine had left it too 
much in the shade, insisting only upon the other 
aspect of the problem: namely, that God, while 
making a sufficing appeal to all, is nevertheless not 
bound to choose always that appeal which shall in 
fact be efficacious and shall be accepted, provided 
that the refusal of consent be due to the obstinacy 
of the sinner’s will and not to its lack of power. Thus 
the Doctors most eagerly approved the axiom, 
Facienti quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam— 
God does not refuse grace to one who does what he 
can. 

Thirdly, from principles taught by Augustine con- 
sequences have been drawn which are clearly de- 
rived from them, but which he had not pointed out. 
Thus it is incontestably a principle of St. Augustine 
that no one sins in an act which he cannot avoid— 
“Quis enim peccat in eo quod caveri non potest?’’ 
This passage from “De libero arbitrio”’? (III, xviii, 
n. 50) is anterior to the year 395; but far from re- 
tracting it he approves and explains it, in 415, in 
the “De natura et gratia’’, Ixvii, n. 80. From that 
pregnant principle theologians have concluded, first, 
that grace sufficient to conquer temptations never 
fails anyone, even an infidel; then, against the Jan- 
senists, they have added that, to deserve its name of 
sufficient grace, it ought to give a real power which 
is complete, even relatively to the actual difficulties. 
No doubt theologians have groped about, hesitated, 
even denied; but to-day there are very few who 
would dare not to recognize in St. Augustine the 
affirmation of the possibility of not sinning. 

Fourthly, certain secondary assertions, which 
encumbered, but did not make part of the dogma, 
have been lopped off from the doctrine of Augustine. 
Thus the Church, which, with Augustine, has always 
denied entrance into Heaven to unbaptized children, 
has not adopted the severity of the great Doctor in 
condemning such children to bodily pains, however 
slight. And little by little the milder teaching of 
St. Thomas was to prevail in theology and was even 
to be vindicated against unjust censure when Pius VI 
condemned the pseudo-synod of Pistoja. At last Au- 
gustine’s obscure formulze were abandoned or cor- 
rected, so as to avoid regrettable confusions. Thus 
the expressions which seemed to identify original 
sin with concupiscence have given way to clearer 
formulz without departing from the real meaning 
which Augustine sought to express. 

Discussion, however, is not yet ended within the 
Church. On most of those points which concern 
especially the manner of the Divine action Thomists 
and Molinists disagree, the former holding out for an 
irresistible predetermination, the latter maintaining, 
with Augustine, a grace whose infallible efficacy is re- 
vealed by the Divine knowledge. But both of these 
views affirm the grace of God and the liberty of man. 
The lively controversies aroused by the ‘“‘Concordia”’ 
of Molina (1588) and the long conferences de auxiliis 
held at Rome, before Popes Clement VIII and 
Pius V, are well known. There is no doubt that a 
majority of the theologian-consultors thought they 
discovered an opposition between Molina and St. Au- 
gustine. But their verdict was not approved, and 
(what is of great importance in the history of Au- 
gustinism) it is certain that they asked for the con- 
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demnation of doctrines which are to-day universally 
taught in all the schools. Thus, in the project of cen- 
sure reproduced by Serry (‘‘ Historia Congregationis 
de Auxiliis’’, append., p. 166) the first proposition is 
this: “In statu nature lapsee potest homo, cum solo 
concursu generali Dei, efficere opus bonum morale, 
quod in ordine ad finem hominis naturalem sit vere 
virtutis opus, referendo illud in Deum, sicut referri 
potest ac deberet in statu naturali’’ (In the state of 
fallen nature man can with only the general con- 
cursus of God do a good moral work which may be 
a work of true virtue with regard to the natural 
end of man by referring it to God, as it can and 
ought to be referred in the natural state). Thus they 
sought to condemn the doctrine held by all the 
Scholastics (with the exception of Gregory of Rimini), 
and sanctioned since then by the condemnation of 
Proposition lvii of Baius. For a long time it was said 
that the pope had prepared a Bull to condemn 
Molina; but to-day we learn from an autograph doc- 
ument of Paul V that liberty was left to the two 
schools until a new Apostolic decision was given 
(Schneeman ‘‘Controversiarum de Diy. grat.’’, 1881, 
p. 289). Soon after, a third interpretation of Au- 
gustinism was offered in the Church, that of Noris, 
Belleli, and other partisans of moral predetermina- 
tion. This system has been called Augustinianism. 
To this school belong a number of theologians who, 
with Thomassin, essayed to explain the infallible 
action of grace without admitting either the scientia 
media of the Molinists or the physical predetermina- 
tion of the Thomists. A detailed study of this inter- 
pretation of St. Augustine may be found in Vacant’s 
“Dictionnaire de théologie catholique’’, I, cols. 2485- 
2501; here I can only mention one very important 
document, the last in which the Holy See has ex- 
pressed its mind on the various theories of theologians 
for reconciling grace and liberty. This is the Brief 
of Benedict XIV (13 July, 1748) which declares that 
the three schools—Thomist, Augustinian (Noris), 
and Molinist—have full right to defend their theories. 
The Brief concludes with these words: ‘‘This Apos- 
tolic See favours the liberty of the schools; none of 
the systems proposed to reconcile the liberty of man 
with the omnipotence of God has been thus far con- 
demned (op. cit., col. 2555). 

In conclusion we must indicate briefly the official 
authority which the Church attributes to St. Augustine 
in the questions of grace. Numerous and solemn are 
the eulogies of St. Augustine’s doctrine pronounced 
by the popes. For instance, St. Gelasius I (1 Novem- 
ber, 493), St. Hormisdas (13 August, 520) Boniface II 
and the Fathers of Orange (529), John II (534), 
and many others. But the most important docu- 
ment, that which ought to serve to interpret all the 
others, because it precedes and inspires thant is the 
celebrated letter of St. Celestine I (431), in which the 
pope guarantees not only the orthodoxy of Augustine 
against his detractors, but also the great merit of. 
his doctrine: ‘So great was his knowledge that my 
predecessors have always placed him in the rank of 
the masters’’, ete. This letter is accompanied by a 
series of ten dogmatic capitula the origin of which 
is uncertain, but which have always been regarded, 
at least since Pope Hormisdas, as expressing the 
faith of the Church. Now these extracts from African 
councils and pontifical decisions end with this re- 
striction: ‘‘As to the questions which are more pro- 
found and difficult, and which have given rise to 
these controversies, we do not think it necessary to 
impose the solution of them’’.—In presence of these 
documents emanating’ from so high a source, ought 
we to say that the Church has adopted all the teach- 
ing of St. Augustine on grace so that it is never per- 
missible to depart from that teaching? Three answers 
have been given: (a) For some, the authority of 
St. Augustine is absolute and irrefragable. The 
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Jansenists went so far as to formulate, with Haver- 
mans, this proposition. condemned by Alexander VIII 
(7 December, 1690): “Ubi quis invenerit doctrinam 
in Augustino clare fundatam, illam absolute potest 
tenere et docere, non respiciendo ad ullam pontificis 
bullam’’ (Where one has found a doctrine clearly 
based on St. Augustine, he can hold and teach it 
absolutely, without referring to any pontifical Bull). 
This is inadmissible. None of the pontifical appro- 
bations has a meaning so absolute, and the capitula 
make an express reservation for the profound and 
difficult questions. The popes themselves have per- 
mitted a departure from the thought of St. Augustine 
in the matter of the lot of children dying without 
baptism (Bull “Auctorem Fidei’’, 28 August, 1794). 
(b) Others again have concluded that the eulogies 
in question are merely vague formule leaving full 
liberty to withdraw from St. Augustine and to blame 
him on every point. Thus Launoy, Richard Simon, 
and others have maintained that Augustine had been 
in error on the very gist of the problem, and had 
really taught predestinationism. But that would 
imply that for fifteen centuries the Church took as 
its guide an adversary of its faith. (c) We must con- 
clude, with the greater number of theologians, that 
Augustine has a real normative authority, hedged 
about, however, with reserves and wise limitations. 
In the capital questions which constitute the faith 
of the Church in those matters the Doctor of Hippo is 
truly the authoritative witness of tradition; for 
example, on the existence of original sin, the necessity 
of grace, at least for every salutary act; the gratui- 
tousness of the gift of God which precedes all merit 
of man because it is the cause of it; the predilection 
for the elect and, on the other hand, the liberty of 
man and his responsibility for his transgressions. 
But the secondary problems, concerning the mode 
rather than the fact, are left by the Church to the 
prudent study of theologians. Thus all schools unite 
in a great respect for the assertions of St. Augustine. 
At present this attitude of fidelity and respect is 
all the more remarkable as Protestants, who were 
formerly so bitter in defending the predestination of 
Calvin, are to-day almost unanimous in rejecting what 
they themselves call ‘‘the boldest defiance ever given 
to reason and conscience’’ (Grétillat, ‘‘Dogmatique’’, 
III, p. 329). Schleiermacher, it is true, maintains 
it, but he adds to it the Origenist theory of universal 
salvation by the final restoration of all creatures, and 
he is followed in this by Farrar, Lobstein, Pfister, and 
others. The Calvinist dogma is to-day, especially in 
England, altogether abandoned, and often replaced 
by pure Pelagianism (Beyschlag). But among 
Protestant critics the best are drawing near to the 
Catholic interpretation of St. Augustine, as, for 
example, Grétillat, in Switzerland, and Stevens, 
Bruce, and Mozley (On the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination),in England. Sanday (Romans, p. 50) 
also declares the mystery to be unfathomable for 
‘man yet solved by God—‘And so our solution of 
the problem of Free-will, and of the problems of 
history and of individual salvation, must finally lie 
in the full acceptance and realization of what is 
implied by the infinity and the omniscience of God’’. 


_ These concluding words recall the true system of 


_ Augustine and permit us to hope that at least on 
his question there may be a union of the two Churches 
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Der hi. Augustin (Berlin, Leipzig, Greifswald, 1844-69); 
Moriarty, The Life of St. Augustine, Bishop, Confessor, and 
Doctor of the Church (Philadelphia, 1879); BourKes, Life and 
Labours of St, Augustine (Dublin and London, 1880); CoLLerrnr, 
St. Augustine, a Sketch of his Life and Writings as Affecting his 
Controversy with Rome (London, 1852); Scuarr, Saint Augus- 
tine, Melanchthon, Neander (New York, 1886); Spatpina, The 
Influence of St. Augustine’s Teaching (New York, 1886); 
CunninGHAM, St. Austin and His Place in the History of 
Christian Thought (London, 1886); Burton, St. Augustine: 
an Historical Study (Dublin, 1888); Currs, St. Augustine 
(London, 1880); SHrrHan, Recent Writings on St. Augustine 
in Dubl. Rev. (1888), XX, 88-107; WourscruBer, Augustinus 
(Paderborn, 1898), from the notes of RAuscHER, an excellent 
study, see Rorrmanner, Hist. Jahrb. (1898), 892-898; Von 
Herriine, Augustin (Mainz, 1902); HercenroruEr in Kir- 
chenlex., I, 1669-78; Loors in Realencyclopadie (3d. ed., 
Leipzig, 1897), Il; Dorner in Scuarr’s Encyclop. of Relig. 
Knowledge (Edinburgh, 1883); Farrar, Lives of the Fathers 
(London, 1889), II, 298-460; Du» Pressensh in Dict. of Chris- 
tian Biogr,, I, 216-225; Herernrérupr-Kirscu, Kircheng. 
(4th ed., 1902), I, 531 sqq. 

PaTRoLoGips AND HIsToRIES OF DoagmMa.—IF EssbErR- 
Junemann, Institut. Patrol. (Innsbruck, 1890-96), II; Bar- 
DENHEWER, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1901), 416-447; Scuwann, 
Dogmengesch. (ibid., 1894), Il; Harnacx, Dogmengeschichte 
(ibid., 1897). 

Historres or PuitosopHy.—SrTécKku, Rirrer, PRantu, 
and among the histories of Latin literature. Eserr, Gesch. 
der Litteratur des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1889); Vimuprmain, 
Tableau de Véloquence chrétienne au quatriéme sitcle (Paris, 
1849).—The conversion of St. Augustine is the subject of 
several works, e. g. NAvitun, St. Augustin, Etude sur le dé- 
veloppement de sa pensée, jusqu’t son ordination (Geneva, 1872); 
Wortrer, Die Geistesentwickelung des hl. Augustinus bis zu 
seiner Taufe (Paderborn, 1892); Harnack, Augustins Confes- 
stonen (Giessen, 1895); Botsstmr, La Conversion de St. Augustin 
in Revue des Deux Mondes (1888), 43-69.—There is a very 
exhaustive bibliography of St. Augustine in CHrvauirr, Rép. 
des sources hist. du moyen dge, Bio-bibliographie (2nd ed., Paris, 
1905), col. 371-381; see the bibliography in McCasr, St. 
Augustine. (London, 1902); Scuarr, Hist. of the Christian 
Church (New York, 5th ed., 1903), 1038-39 sqq.; also the 
present writer’s bibliography in Dict. de théol. cath., I, 2284, 
2471, and passim. On the Confessions of St. Augustine see 
more particularly Dub. Rev. (1839), VII, 430; Dovais, Les 
Confessions de St. Augustin (Paris, 1893). 
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2375-2408; CuHevaier, Répertoire des sources hist. du moyen 
age (Bio-bibliographie, Paris, 1905), col. 371-381. __ 

Ox AvGuUsTINisM mw History.—For philosophical Augus- 
tinism see, besides the above quoted works of MANDONNET 
and De Wttr, WerRNeER, Die Augustinische Psychologie in 
threr mittelalierlichen Einkleidung und Gestaltung (Vienna, 
1882); Ipem, Der Augustinismus in der Scholastik des spdateren 
Mittelalters (Vienna, 1883), also other studies of the same 
author on Bede, Alcuin, Guillaume d’Auvergne, Si. Thomas 
Aquinas, Suarez; Eunrir, Der Augustinismus und der Aris- 
totelismus in der Scholastik gegen Ende des XIII. Jahrhunderts, 
in Archiv fir Litteratur und Kircheng. des Mittelalters (1889). 
For theological Augustinism see all doctrine-histories. Modern 
theologians usually exhibit the history of errors concerning 
Divine grace, e. g. the Thomists Lemos and Briivuart, the 
Molinist Starez, the Sorbonnist TourNELy, particularly 
Scrrione Marret, [storia teologica delle dottrine e delle opt- 
nioni corse ne’ cinque primi secoli della Chiesa in proposito della 
divina grazia, del libero arbitrio, e della predestinazione (Trent, 
1742; Latin, Frankfort, 1756). Cf. also Gamuarp, Etude sur 
Vhistoire de la doctrine de la grace depuis S. Augustin (Lyons— 
Paris, 1897); THomasstn, Mémoires sur la grace, ou l'on repré- 
sente les sentiments de S. Augustin, de S. Thomas, et de presque 
tous les théologiens jusqu’au concile de Trente, et depuis ce 
concile des plus célébres docteurs des universités de l Europe 
(Louvain, 1668), in Latin, Consensus scholarum de gratia in his 
Dogmata Theologica (Paris, 1680), III, or (1870), VI; Duv- 
CHESNE, Le Prédestinatianisme (Paris, 1724); Moziey, St. 
Augustine’s Doctrine of Predestination (London, 1855), see 
Dub. Rev. (1856), XL, 67 sqq.; Burton, The Augustinian 
System, Dub. Rev. (1891), XX V1, 48-68; Kocu, Die Autoritit 
des hl. Augustin in der Lehre von der Gnade und Pradestination 
in Tib. theol. Quartalschrijt (1891); IpeM, Der heilige Faustus 
von Riez (Stuttgart, 1895). _ _ 

EUGENE PoRTALIE. 

Augustinian Canons and Canonesses. See Can- 

ONS AND CANONESSES, REGULAR. 


Augustinians of the Assumption, or Assump- 
TIONISTS.—This congregation had its origin in the 
College of the Assumption, established in Nimes, 
France, in 1843, by the Rev. Emmanuel d’Alzon 
vicar-general of that diocese, some account of whose 
life and work is given at the end of this article. Al- 
though it was organized in 1847, the members did not 
take their first vows until 1850; they took their public 
vows at Christmas of the next year. A second house 
was established in Paris, and they continued their work 
there, encouraged by the Holy See. The congrega- 
tion was formally approved by a Brief of 26 Novem- 
ber, 1864. The chief objects of the congregation 
are to combat the spirit of irreligion in Europe and 
the spread of schism in the East. To this end the 
Assumptionists have devoted themselves to the 
work of Catholic higher and secondary education, 
to the spread of truth by means of the Press, to the 
conduct of pilgrimages, and to missionary work in 
the East. In addition to their college at Nimes they 
established Apostolic schools where poor students 
were educated for the priesthood without expense 
tothemselves. They established “La Bonne Presse”’, 
which issued periodicals, pamphlets, and books in 
great numbers, the chief publication, “La Croix”, 
appearing simultaneously in several different cities. 
Their activities provoked the resentment of the 
French Government, and in 1900 the congregation 
was suppressed within French territory, this action 
being based on the charge that they were accumula- 
ting a fund to be used in a royalist movement to 
overthrow the Republic. Many of the Assumption- 
ists left France after this, but some remained as 
secular priests under the authority of various bishops. 

At the time of their suppression the Assumption- 
ists maintained twenty Apostolic schools which in 
twenty-five years gave more than 500 priests to the 
secular clergy. These schools have all been closed, 
but the congregation has taken up the work in other 
quarters. Similar schools have been established in 
Italy, Belgium, England, and the United States. 
“La Bonne Presse”? was purchased at the time of 
the suppression by Paul Feron-Vrau, a wealthy 
manufacturer of Lisle, and all its publications have 
been continued without any change of policy. 
Much of the good accomplished by the Assumption- 
ists was effected through this medium. They en- 
tered into competition with the irreligious press in 
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family circles, in workshops, and places where work- 
men congregate, with excellent results. The Catho- 
lic papers established by them have a greater circu- 
lation than many famous non-Christian papers. 
Until recently no popular Catholic paper has reached 
a degree of circulation equal to that of “La Croix” 
or of “Le Pélerin”. These two papers are issued at 
the rate of three million per week; Saturdays this 
is increased to four million copies. To this must be 
added the circulation of 600,000 copies of “The 
Lives of the Saints’’, 70,000 of the “Les Contempo- 
rains”, besides the many copies of the “ Revue scien- 
tifique”; “Cosmos”; “Questions actuelles”; “Les 
Echos de Orient”; the “Petit Bleu”, and many 
others. In Chile, where these Fathers have been 
for thirteen years, they publish in Spanish “ Echoes 
from the Sanctuary of Lourdes”. In their journal- 
istic work they were aided by the Oblate Sisters of 
the Assumption, an order established by them to 
assist in their Oriental missions, but whose activities 
are not confined to that field. Until the suppression 
they directed the women’s section in the publishing 
rooms of the “Christian Press” as well as the hospi- 
tals, orphan asylums, and schools. 

Among other works carried on by the Assump- 
tionists in France prior to their suppression was 
that of the “ Association of Our Lady of Salvation”, 
a society devoted to prayer, almsgiving, and setting 
a good example for the reformation of the working 
class. This society was established in eighty dio- 
ceses, and it succeeded in drawing the higher classes 
of society more closely to the workingmen. It en- 
couraged everywhere social prayer, and social and 
national expiation, and discouraged human respect, 
social apostasy, and isolation in piety. It raised 
funds to convey workmen, pilgrims, paupers, and 
sick poor to Lourdes, to the number of a thousand 
each year; it was zealous in the cause of workmen’s 
clubs, and of Catholic schools, and was active in 
the movement in favour of the keeping of Sunday 
as a day of rest. Another field of missionary labour 
was found among the Newfoundland fishermen. 
Every year 12,000 or 15,000 fishermen leave the 
coasts of France, Belgium, and Ireland, to go to the 
Banks of Newfoundland for codfish. The Prot- 
estants have long maintained a flotilla of hospital 
ships, with which they go to the aid of these un- 
fortunate men and, while ministering to their ma- 
terial needs, draw their souls to heresy. The As- 
sumptionists found here a field for their activity 
and zeal. They have organized the most prominent 
Catholic sailors into a committee and have been 
encouraged to equip two Catholic hospital ships, 
which now succour the unfortunate fishermen. The 
vessels have already been wrecked twice, but have 
been replaced, and the Assumptionists have con- 
tinued their labours. 

The Assumptionists have been active mission- 
aries in the Orient, where at the present time 300 
of the congregation, Fathers and Brothers, and 
nearly 400 Sisters are engaged. Their labours take 
them from the Balkans to the Dead Sea. They have 
established there twenty-two permanent residences, 
thirty regular missionary stations, and fifteen in- 
stitutions entrusted to the Oblates of the Assump- 
tion. In the schools in Turkey in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia the Assumptionists have 2,500 
scholars. Here the Oblates have opened a hospital, 
an orphanage, and nine gratuitous dispensaries, 
where they care for about 30,000 sick every year. 
Of the twenty-two public churches of the congrega- 
tion in the East twelve are parishes, and in four of 
them the Offices are held in the rites of the Orient 
(Greek, or Slav). These rites the Assumptionists have 
embraced to render the teaching of the Gospel more 
fruitful. The Orientals, whether from love of their 
legitimate traditions, or from ignorance, make of the 
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exterior form of the rites a question of supreme im- 
portance. Called in 1862 to work for the conversion 
of the Bulgarians to Catholic unity, the Assump- 
tionists founded in the Turkish quarter of Ad- 
rianople, and in Karagatch the European quarter, 
a residence with a Slav church and a Latin church, 
a hospital, three schools and a Bulgarian seminary of 
the Greek and Slav Rites, in which forty young men 
receive their maintenance and are prepared for the 
office of the sacred ministry. A similar work is being 
done at Philippopoli, the cradle of the Oriental mis- 
sions of the Assumptionists. There is also a primary 
school, attended by 200 scholars, and an educational 
institute, many of the former pupils of which occupy 
important official positions in Kastern Rumelia. The 
Assumptionists have also churches and schools of 
different rites at Yamboli and Varna. 

At the instance of Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, 
when he was Apostolic delegate, the Assumptionists 
went to Constantinople and established themselves in 
the Turkish quarter at Koum-Kapou. The animosity 
of the Turks and the jealousy of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians caused the new missionaries to be very 
badly received. To escape persecution they worked 
on their building at night, doing their masonry, car- 
pentry and painting themselves. By this stratagem 
they constructed their church of Anastasia, the first 
church consecrated to Catholic worship in this quar- 
ter since 1453. This church, to favour the conver- 
sion of the schismatics, was consecrated to the Greek 
Rite and dedicated by the Apostolic delegate himself. 
The congregation possesses other Greek churches at 
Kadikoi (Chalcedon), on the Asiatic bank of the Bos- 
porus, and at Gallipoli. In order to prepare a native 
clergy, the Assumptionists have opened at Stamboul 
(Constantinople) a petit séminaire, where sixty young 
men are instructed in the Greek Rite. At Kadikoi, 
in the great Leonine seminary, they follow with the 
ordinary theological course special lessons in prepa- 
ration for the pastoral ministry. They are also given 
instructions in liturgy, history, canon law and in 
the Greek, Turkish, and Slav languages. At the day 
of its opening this vere had thirty scholars and 
eight professors. At Stamboul, as at Kadikoi, there 
are flourishing schools for boys. and girls, with more 
than 700 scholars in attendance. They do not 
suffice for receiving all the scholars who present 
themselves. ‘To the labours of teaching are united 
those of the apostleship, in behalf of the natives as 
well as foreigners. At Stamboul and at Kadikoi, 
the priests preach and hear confessions in Italian, 
French, German, Greek, and Turkish. In the 
various houses established throughout the empire 
at least ten living languages are spoken. Greeks, 
Latins, and Orientals unite for the conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and the Sisters visit and care 
for the sick to the number of 10,000 annually. 

Their knowledge of the Oriental languages has 
been of great service to the Assumptionist Fathers 
in their journalistic labours, Twelve of the Fathers 
who are the most skilled in these studies write in 
the Oriental Review. They have their special 
bulletin, “Les Echos de VOrient”, which circu- 
lates among Greeks and Orientals. "Because of the 
Oriental love of splendour in external worship the 
_ feasts of the Blessed Sacrament are celebrated with 
great pomp. With the consent of the authorities, 
and under the protection of a corps of soldiers, the 
processions of the Blessed Sacrament are conducted 
_ through all the streets around Santa Sophia. The 

tholic funerals solemnized with reverential pomp 
produce also a great effect upon the impression- 

2 In 1890 the ngregation of the 
nda confided to the Assumptionists the 
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in the city of Broussa, with its population of 100,000, 
they have established a large college and two 
churches, one of which is the Latin parish. The 
towns of Eski-Chehir, Ismid, Sultan Eschoir, Koniah 
(Iconium), Fanaraki have each a residence for the 
priests with a public church; the Oblate Sisters are 
also established in these places. At Jerusalem the 
Assumptionists have erected the Hostelry of Our 
Lady of France for the reception of pilgrims, an- 
nexed to which is a scholasticate of forty religious. 
They have established there also the Society of the 
Croisés of Purgatory, and they have a church in 
which to receive the Latin pilgrims. The Eucharis- 
tic Congress at Jerusalem in 1893 was held in the 
Hostelry of Our Lady of France. 

Emmanuel-Joseph-Marie-Maurice d’Alzon, founder 
and first Superior General of the Augustinians 
of the Assumption was born at Le Vigan, France, 
30 August, 1810, and died at Nimes, 21 November, 
1880. He was a member of a noble family, and, 
being an only son, encountered strong opposition 
when he decided to enter the clerical state. He 
studied at the seminary of Montpellier and later 
at_ Rome, where he was ordained priest 26 Decem- 
ber, 1834. On his return to France the next year he 
was appointed Vicar-General of the Diocese of Nimes, 
which position he held for forty-five years, serving 
under four bishops. Among his earliest notable 
works was the establishment at Nimes in 1843 of the 
College of the Assumption, for the education of the 
children of the aristocracy. This college later be- 
came the cradle of his congregation. He was associ- 
ated with Guéranger, Louis Veuillot, and other 
champions of the Catholic cause. With the “Revue 
de l’enseignement chrétien”’, which he founded and 
directed, he restored the Christian spirit in classical 
studies. To combat Protestantism in southern 
France he established the Association of St. Francis 
de Sales. He also suggested the idea of the ecclesias- 
tical caravan, formed by the priests at Nimes, who 
by request of Mer. Plantier came to Rome to visit the 
sovereign pontiff. This was the beginning of the great 
French pilgrimages called the national pilgrimages, the 
directors of which were for many years the religious of 
the order founded by Pére d’Alzon. Byhis “alum- 
nats’’, or Apostolic schools, he supplied the education 
of the. poor children called to the priesthood, who, ow- 
ing to lack of means, could not be admitted to the 
seminaries. The Fathers of the Assumption opened 
fifteen of these houses which in twenty-five years 
gave more than 500 priests to the secular clergy 
To sustain this work of charity, Pére d’Alzon founded 
the Association of Our Lady of Vocations, enriched 
with numerous indulgences, by Pius [X and Leo XIII. 
The brotherhood, by a decree of the Holy See, has 
been canonically established in the chapel of the 
College of Nimes, and has received the approbation 
of many bishops. Pére d’Alzon was much es- 
teemed by the Popes Gregory XVI and Pius IX. 
The latter in 1863 sent him to Constantinople to 
found in the East the missions of the Congregation 
of the Assumption. More than once he was pro- 
bee for the episcopate, but he always declined the 
onour, preferring to devote himself to the work of 
his congregation. Tuomas GArrNnney TAAFFE. 

Augustinus, ANTONTUs, historian of canon law and 
Archbishop of Tarragona in Spain, b. at Saragossa 
26 Feb., 1517, of a distinguished family; d. at Tarra- 
gona, 31 May, 1586. After finishing his studies at — 
Aleal4 and Rae he went to Bologna (1536), 
to Padua (1537), and to Florence (1538) in which 
latter place he examined the famous “Codex Fl 
tinus” of the Pandects and ade t 
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treatment of the ancient materials of canonical 
jurisprudence. In 1541 he took his degree of 
Doctor of Civil and Canon Law and in 1544, at the 
request of the Emperor Charles V, he was made 
Auditor of the Rota by Paul III. In 1555 he was 
sent by Paul IV to England, with a message of con- 
gratulation for Queen Mary and as Counsellor to 
Cardinal Pole. In 1556 he was made Bishop of 
Alife, in the Kingdom of Naples, and in 1561 was 
transferred to Lerida in his native Spain. He as- 
sisted during three years at the Council of Trent and 
urged ardently the reformation of the clergy. “It 
is our fault”’, he said in the council, “that so great 
an agitation has arisen in France and Germany. We 
must begin with the reformation of the clergy. It 
is your business, O Fathers, to save by your decrees 
the common weal of the Church that is now threat- 
ened.” In 1576 he was promoted by Gregory XIII 
to the archiepiscopal See of Tarragona. 
Augustinus is one of the foremost figures of the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation that setin with so much 
vigour and success in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. His chosen field was the jontes, or 
original sources of ecclesiastical law both papal and 
conciliar. The basis of the medieval canon law was 
the “Decretum” of Gratian, a useful codification of 
the middle of the twelfth century, the ecclesiastical 
law-book of the schools and the universities, of great 
academic authority, but never formally approved by 
the popes as church legislation. Its materials, never 
hitherto critically illustrated as to their prominence 
and form, and often badly corrupted as to their text, 
stood in need of judicious sifting and elucidation. 
It was to this task that the young Augustinus ad- 
dressed himself from 1538 to 1543. In the latter 
year he published at Venice the first critical study on 
Gratian, “Emendationum et Opinionum libri 1V”, 
the result of four years’ labour at the text of the old 
medieval Benedictine of Bologna. This text re- 
mained his life-long study; towards the close of his 
career, after important services rendered during ten 
years to the “Correctores Romani” in their edition 
of Gratian (Rome, 1582), he finished his own magis- 
terial examination of the work; it was not, however, 
published until after his death, “De Emendatione 
Gratiani dialogi (30) libri IL” (Tarragona, 1587). 
Other important publications of the sources of civil 
and ecclesiastical law occupied his pen. Thus he 
published in 1567 an edition of the Byzantine im- 
perial constitutions, in 1576 his “IV Antique Col- 
lectiones Decretalium’’, in 1582 a treatise on the 
“Penitential Canons” together with a“‘Poenitentiale 
Romanum” discovered by him. From 1557 he 
sought earnestly for the necessary patronage, papal 
or regal, to enable him to publish the hitherto un- 
edited Greek text of the ancient ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, and for that purpose examined many archives in 
Italy and Germany; the fruits of his labours were 
reaped at a later date by others. Among the more 
valuable of his posthumous publications, and appeal- 
ing strongly to modern historical tastes, is a critical 
examination of several early medieval collections of 
canon law that served as original material for the 
“Decretum” of Gratian. This work, that Maassen 
and von Scherer speak of with respect, is entitled 
“De quibusdam veteribus Canonum Ecclesiasticorum 
Collectionibus Judicium et censura”’, and was pub- 
lished at Rome (1611) with the second and third parts 
of his “Juris Pontificii Veteris Epitome” (to Pane: 
cent III, 1198-1216), the first part of which appeared 
at Tarragona in 1587. It contains biographical and 
text-critical notes on a number of collectors of 
Sheerheae ile ey the sixth to roe i 
century. In this work he treats progressively of the 
pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, and while he id not 
dispose of sufficient material to demonstrate thor- 
oughly their spurious character or to attempt to fix 
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the time and place of their compilation, it is clear 
that he did not believe them earlier than the time 
of Pope Damasus (866-384) or even of the seventh 
century “Collectio Hispana’. His notes on the 
correlated “Capitula Hadriani”’ (Angilramni) were 
published at Cologne in 1618. His _ powerful 
genius was truly universal. Classical philology, 
epigraphy, numismaties, above all the history of civil 
and ecclesiastical law found in him an investigator 
whose boldness and insight were extraordinary for 
that period of incipient historico-critical research. 
Death surprised him at the patriotic task of an edi- 
tion of the works of the Spanish writer, St. Isidore 
of Seville. The works of Augustinus were printed in 
eight volumes at Lucca (1775-74); his life by Siscarius 
is in the second volume 1-121. 

Maassen, Gesch. d. Quellen und Litt. des. can. Rechts im 
Abendlande, etc. (Gratz, 1870), I, xix-xxxiv; Von ScHERER in 
Kirchenlex.; Scuott, Laud. Funebr. cl. virit. Ant. Augustini, in 
Gallandi, De vet. Canonum collect. dissertationum sylloge (Mainz, 
1790); Panstroxtus, De cl. leg. interpreta. (Leipzig, 1721); 
Nicéron, Mémoires, IX, 58-76; ANpDREsIus, Ant. Aug. 
Epistole lat. et ital. (Parma, 1804). 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 

Augustinus Maria, O. D. C. See Conren, HErR- 
MANN. 

Augustinus Novellus, O. S. A. See Acostrno 
NOVELL. 

Augustinus Triumphus. 
AUGUSTINE. 

Augustinus-Verein, ‘HE, an association organ- 
ized in 1878 to promote the interests of the Catholic 
press, particularly the daily press, of Germany. The 
society proposes to attain its end (1) by giving its 
moral support to the establishment of Catholic 
papers; (2) by furnishing trustworthy information 
and authentic news to the daily papers; (8) by 
training Catholic journalists, and giving assistance 
to the members of the profession in need of it; (4) 
by representing the interests of the profession; 
(5) by securing positions and giving information and 
assistance in all matters connected with journalism, 
free of charge; and finally (6) by endeavouring to bring 
about the harmonious co-operation of Catholic pub- 
lishers, as well as uniformity in treating the ques- 
tions of the day. The lack of organization on the 
part of the Catholic Press first became obvious at an 
early stage of the Kulturkampj; several unsuccessful 
attempts were made to supply the deficiency, among 
others the formation of a society of publishers. The 
first feasible steps were taken at the Catholic Conven- 
tion at Wiirzburg; at subsequent gatherings plans 
were matured, and at Diisseldorf, 15 May, 1878, a 
programme was drawn up which is substantially 
followed out in the present Augustinus-Verein. 
Diisseldorf became the centre of the Verein, which, 
now that it has spread throughout Germany, is 
divided into ten groups, corresponding to geographi- 
eal divisions, each, to a large extent autonomous. 
A general assembly is held annually. The Verein 
has its own organ, the ‘‘Augustinusblatt’’, published 
at Krefeld. It also conducts a literary bureau, a 
beneficial society, a parliamentary correspondence 
association of the Centre Party, in Berlin, and an 
employment agency. In 1904 the society had a 
regular membership of 850, in addition to the asso- 
ciate membership. 

Ké6cx in Bucusercer, Kirchlich. Handlez.; Meter in Kir- 
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Augustopolis, a titular see of Palestine, suffragan 
of Petra. Its episcopal list (481-536) is given in 
Gams (p. 454). There were two other sees of the same 
name, one in Cilicia, a suffragan of Tarsus, the other 
in Phrygia (Asia Minor), suffragan of Synnada. Its 
episcopal list (Gams, p. 446) extends from 359 to 869. 

LEQuviEN, u Christ. (1740), Il, 727-728; I, 845-886. 

Augustow, DiocrsE or. See Sensy. 
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Augustus.—The name by which Carus Junius 
Cassar Ocravianus, the first Roman Emperor, in 
whose reign Jesus Christ was born, is usually known; 
b, at Rome, 62 B. c.; d. a.v. 14; It is the title 
which he received from the Senate 27 B. c., in grati- 
tude for the restoration of some privileges of which 
that body had been deprived. The name was after- 
wards assumed by all his successors. Augustus 
belonged to the gens Octavia and was the son of 
Caius Octavius, a pretor. He was the grand- 
nephew of (Caius) Julius Cesar, and was named in 
the latter’s will as his principal heir. After the 
murder of Julius Cesar, the young Octavianus 
proceeded to Rome to gain possession of his inheri- 
tance. ‘Though originally in league with the repub- 
lican party, he eventually allied himself with Mark 
Antony. Through his own popularity, and in oppo- 
sition to the will of the senate he succeeded (48 B. c.) 
in obtaining the consulate. In the same year he 
entered into a pact with Antony and Lepidus by 
which it was agreed that for five years they would 
control the affairs of Rome. This (second) Trium- 
virate (tresviri reipublice constituende) so apportioned 
the Roman dominions that Lepidus received Spain; 
Antony, Gaul; and Augustus, Africa, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. The first concerted move of the Trium- 
virate was to proceed against the murderers of 
Cesar and the party of the Senate under the leader- 
ship of Brutus-and Cassius. A crushing defeat 
was inflicted on the latter at the battle of Philippi 
(42 B. c.), after which the fate of Rome rested practi- 
cally in the hands of two men. Lepidus, always 
treated with neglect, sought to obtain Sicily for 
himself, but Augustus soon won over his troops, and, 
on his submission, sent him to Rome where he spent 
the rest of his life as pontifex maximus. 

A new division of the territory of the Republic 
between Antony and Augustus resulted, by which 
the former took the East and the latter the West. 
When Antony put away his wife Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus, through infatuation for Cleopatra, 
civil war again ensued, whose real cause is doubtless 
to be sought in the conflicting interests of both, 
and the long-standing antagonism between the East 
and the West. The followers of Antony were routed 
in the naval battle of Actium (31 B. c.), and Augustus 
was left, to all intents and purposes, the master of 
the Roman world. He succeeded in bringing peace 

_ to the long-distracted Republic, and by his modera- 
tion in dealing with the senate, his munificence to 
the army, and his generosity to the people, he 

strengthened his position and became in fact, if 
not in name, the first Emperor of Rome. His policy 
of preserving intact the republican forms of adminis- 
tration and of avoiding all semblance of absolute 
power or monarchy did not diminish his authority 
or weaken his control. Whatever may be said in 
regard to the general character of his administration 
and his policy of centralization, it cannot be denied 
that he succeeded effectually in strengthening and 


consolidating the loosely organized Roman state 
into a close and well-knit whole. 


He was a patron 


of art, letters, and science, and devoted large sums 
of money to the embellishment and enlargement of 
Rome. It was his well-known boast that he “found 
it of brick and left it of marble”. Under his manage- 
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by. Augustus in the administration of Rome, and his 
policy in the Orient are of especial significance to 
the historian of Christianity. The most important 
event of his reign was the birth of Our Lord (Luke, 
li, 1) in Palestine. The details of Christ’s life on 
earth, from His birth to His death, were very closely 
interwoven with the purposes and methods pursued 
by Augustus. The Emperor died in the-seventy- 
sixth year of his age (A. p. 14). After the battle of 
Actium, he received into his favour Herod the 
Great, confirmed him in his title of King of the Jews, 
and granted him the territory between Galilee and 
the ‘Trachonitis, thereby winning the gratitude 
and devotion of Herod and his house. After the 
death of Herod (750, a.v. c.), Augustus divided 
his kingdom between his sons. One of them, Arche- 
laus, was eventually banished, and his territory, 
together with Idumza and Samaria, were added to 
the province of Syria (759, A. u.c.), On this occa- 
sion, Augustus caused a census of the province to 
be taken by the legate, Sulpicius Quirinius, the cir- 
cumstances of which are of great importance for 
the right calculation of the birth of Christ. See 
Roman Empiry; Luke, Gospet or. 

‘The chief sources for the life of Augustus are the Latin 
writers, Surronrus, Tacirus, VrELLEIus PaTercuLus, and 
Cicpro (in his Epistles and Philippics); the Greek writers, 
Nicaouias or Damascus, Dio Cassius, and Puurarcu. See 
also his official autobiography, the famous Monwmentum 
Ancyranum, ed. by Momsen (Berlin, 1883), and by Farrtey 
(Philadelphia, 1898), with tr.; T1nLEMoNntT, Histoire des empe- 
reurs, etc. (Brussels, 1732); Mprivaun, History of the Romans 
under the Empire (London, 1850-52); Smirxn, Dict. of Greek: 
and Roman Biography (London, 1890), I, 424-431; Taytor, 
A Constitutional and Political History of Rome London, 1899); 
xvi-xviii; Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? (New York 
and London, 1898); The Church under the Roman Empvre (ibid., 
1893); GARDTHAUSEN, Augustus und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1891), 
the standard work on the subject. For the origin and char- 
acter of the legends that, at an early date, made Augustus 
one of the “‘ prophets of Christ’’, see Grar, Roma nella memoria 
e nelle immaginazioni del Medio Evo (Turin, 1882), I, ix, 308, 
331. Cf. also Gray in Hasttnas, Dict. of Christ and the Gospels 
(New York, 1906) s. v. Augustus, I, 143-46. 

Patrick J. Hwary. 


Aumbry, variously written Ampry, or AUMBRYE, 
is a derivative through the French of the classical 
armarium, or medieval Latin almariwm. Its original 
meaning was a cupboard and it has never lost this 
more general sense, but even in classical Latin it had . 
acquired in addition the special signification of a 
cupboard for holding books. This limited meaning 
was widely prevalent in the Middle Ages. Thus 
in the tenth-century rule of Cluny the library is 
called armarium and the official who had charge 
of it armarius, while by an arrangement which was 
long and widely observed both in Benedictine and in 
other monastic houses, this armarius, or librarian, 
was usually identical with the precentor. In A#lfric’s 
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Auxerre in France, b. 573,d.603. Being of noble birth, 
he was brought up in the royal court, but evinced a 
desire to enter the clerical state, was ordained priest 
by St. Syagrius of Autun, and eventually was made 
Bishop of Auxerre. His administration is noted for 
certain important disciplinary measures that throw 
light on the religious and moral life of the Merovin- 
gian times. He caused solemn litanies to be said 
daily in the chief centres of population, by rotation, 
and on the first day of each month in the larger 
towns and monasteries. He enforced a regular daily 
attendance at the Divine Office on the part both of 
regular and secular clergy. He held (581 or 585) an 
important synod of four bishops, seven abbots, thirty- 
five priests, and four deacons, for the restoration of 
ecclesiastical discipline and the suppression of pop- 
ular pagan superstitions, and ease the lives of his 
predecessors Amator and Germanus to be written. 
He was buried at Auxerre, where he has always 
been held in veneration. His remains were later en- 
closed in a golden chest, but were partially dispersed 
by the Huguenots in 1567. A portion, however, 
was placed in the hollow pillar of a erypt, and saved. 
His feast is celebrated 25 September. 

Butier, Lives of the Saints, 25 September; Pner, in 
Acta SS., VII, September, 79-97; CocHarp, Les Saints de 
Véglise d’Orléans (1879), 272-277; Mansi, V, 967-980. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 

Aurea (Golden), a title given to certain works 
and documents: Bulla, the charter of Emperor 
Charles IV, establishing (10 January, 1356), in union 
with the estates of the empire, the law of future 
imperial elections. Catena, a collection of Scriptural 
commentaries made by St. Thomas Aquinas. Le- 
genda, a collection of lives of saints (legende) by 
Jacopo da Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa in the 
thirteenth century. Summa Hostiensis, also Swm- 
ma Archiepiscopi, a famous exposition of the 
principal parts of the Decretals of Gregory 1X, by 
Henricus de Segusio, Cardinal of Ostia (d. 1271). 
Tabula, an index to the “Summa Theologica’’ of 
St. Thomas Aquinas prepared by Pietro da Bergamo. 


Aurelian (Luctus Domirius AURELIANUs), Roman 
Emperor, 270-275, b. of humble parents, near Sirmium 
in Pannonia, 9 September, 214; d. 275. At the age 
of twenty he entered the military service, in which, 
because of exceptional ability and remarkable bodily 
strength, his advancement was rapid. On the death 
of Claudius he was proclaimed Emperor by the army 
at Sirmium, and became sole master of the Roman 
dominions on the suicide of his rival Quintillus, the 
candidate of the Senate. When Aurelian assumed 
the reins of government the Roman world was di- 
vided into three sections: the Gallo-Roman Empire, 
established by Postumus, comprising Gaul and 
Britain; the kingdom of Palmyra, which held sway 
over the entire Orient, including Egypt and the 
greater part of Asia Minor, and the Roman Empire, 
restricted to Italy, Africa, the Danubian Provinces, 
Greece, and Bithynia. On the upper Danube, 
Rhetia and Northern Italy were overrun by the 
Juthungi, while the Vandals were preparing to 
invade Pannonia. The internal affairs of Rome were 
equally deplorable. The anarchy of the legions 
and the frequent revolutions in preceding reigns had 
shattered the imperial authority; the treasury was 
empty and the monetary system ruined. With no 
support but that afforded by the army of the Danube, 
Aurelian undertook to restore the material and moral 
unity of the Empire, and to introduce whatever re- 
forms were necessary to give it stability. Enormous 
as this project was, in the face of so many obstacles, 
he succeeded in accomplishing it in less than five 
years. When he died, the frontiers were all restored 
and strongly defended, the unity of the Empire was 
established, the administration was reorganized, the 
finances of the Empire placed on a sound footing, and 
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the monetary system thoroughly revised. His 
scheme for the complete unification of the Empire 
led him to attempt to establish the worship of the 
sun as the supreme god of Rome. During the early 
years of his reign Aurelian exhibited remarkable 
justice and tolerance towards the Christians. In 
272, when he had gained possession of Antioch, 
after defeating Zenobia in several battles, he was 
appealed to by the Christians to decide whether the 
“Church building’ in Antioch belonged to the 
orthodox bishop Domnus, or to the party repre- 
sented by the favourite of Zenobia, Paul of Samo- 
sata, who had been deposed for heresy by a synod 
held three or four years before. His decision, based 
probably on the Edict of Gallienus, was that the 
property belonged to those who were in union with 
the bishops of Italy and of the city of Rome (Eus., 
Hist. Eecl., VII, xxvii-xxx). As this act was based 
on political motives, it cannot be construed into one 
of friendliness for the Christians. As soon as he was 
at liberty to carry out his schemes for internal re- 
form Aurelian revived the policy of his predeces- 
sor Valerian, threatened to rescind the Edict of 
Gallienus, and commenced a systematic persecution 
of the followers of Christ. The exact date of the 
inauguration of this policy is not known. It is 
likely, however, that an edict was issued in the 
summer of 275 and despatched to the governors of 
the provinces, but Aurelian was slain before he could 

ut it into execution. Tradition refers to his reign a 
arge number of Acta Martyrum, none of which is 
considered to be authentic (Dom Butler, ‘Journal 
of Theological Studies”, 1906, VII, 306). His 
biographer, Vopiscus, says (c. xx) that he once 
reproached the Roman Senate for neglecting to 
consult the Sibylline Books in an hour of imminent 
peril. ‘It would seem”, he said, “as if you were 
holding your meetings in a church of the Christians 
instead of in a temple of all the gods’’; from which 
statement it has been rightly inferred that ‘the de- 
cline of the old faith was caused by the progress of 
the new, and that the buildings then used for the 
worship of the Christians were becoming more and 
more conspicuous ”’. 

Homo, Wssai sur le_regne de Vempereur Aurélien (Paris, 
1904); Gorres, Die Religionspolitik der rémischen Kaiser 
(Gallienus, Claudius II, Gothicus, Aurelian und Probus) in 
Zeitschr, fiir wissenschaftliche Theol., XLVIII (new series, 
XIII), Oct., 1905; Dict. Christ. Biogr. s. v. Aurelian, I, 229; 
DucueEsnn, Hist. ancienne de l’église (Paris, 1906), I, 465— 
474; AwuArp, Hist. des persécutions (Paris, 1885-90), III. 

Parrick J. Hwaty. 


Aureliopolis, a titular see of Lydia in Asia Minor, 
whose episcopal list (825-787) is given in Gams 

. 447). 
Sanit Oriens Christ. (1740), I, 895-896; III, 959-962, 

Aurelius, Archbishop of Carthage from 388 to 
423. From the time of St. Cyprian, Carthage was 
one of the foremost sees in Christendom. Its bishop, - 
though not formally bearing the title of Primate, 
confirmed the episcopal nominations in all the 
provinces of Africa, convoked and presided at the 
plenary councils, which were held almost yearly, 
and signed the synodal letters in the name of all the 
participants. Such a post Aurelius occupied with 
distinction at a time when Africa held the intel- 
lectual leadership in the Church. His episcopate 
coincided with the last great effort made by the 
Donatists to uphold a losing cause, and with the 
first appearance of Pelagianism. Both these crises 
Aurelius met with equal decision and wisdom. A 
man of conciliating disposition, and a great lover 
of peace, his tendency to an indulgent treatment 
of repentant Donatists was conspicuous in the 
synodal acts of his own church, and in the plenary 
councils over which he presided he consistently 
upheld the same moderate policy. But when the 
Donatists resorted to rebellion and wholesale mur- 
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‘der, he joined his colleagues in appealing to the 
secular power. He was the first to unmask and 
denounce Pelagianism. In 412 he excommunicated 
and drove from Carthage Celestius, the disciple of 
Pelagius. In 416 he condemned them both, in a 
synod of sixty-eight bishops of the Proconsulate, 
and induced Innocent I to brand their two principal 
errors by defining the necessity of grace and of 
infant baptism. When Pope Zosimus allowed him- 
self to be deceived by Pelagius’s lying professions, 
he held (417) a plenary council of his African brethren, 
and in their names warned the pontiff, who in turn 
(418) condemned the heresiarchs. Aurelius is men- 


tioned in the African martyrology on 20 July. 
Lucurra, L’ Afrique chréiienne (Paris, 1904), I;_ Par- 
sons, Studies in Church Hist. (New York, 1896), I; Acts 
of the Councils of Carthage; Barontus, Ann. Eccl. ad ann, 
416-418; Porraxié in Dict, de théol., cath. s. v. Augustin, 
J. B. VurBert. 


Aurelius Antoninus, Marcus, Roman Emperor, 
A. D. 161-180, b. at Rome, 26 April, 121; d. 17 March, 
180. His father died while Marcus was yet a boy, 
and he was adopted by his grandfather, Annius Verus. 
In the first pages of his ‘‘ Meditations” (I, i-xvii) 
he has left us an account, unique in antiquity, of 
his education by near relatives and by tutors of dis- 
tinction; diligence, gratitude, and hardiness seem to 
have been its chief characteristics. From his earliest 
years he enjoyed the friendship and patronage of the 
Emperor Hadrian, who bestowed on him the honour 
of the equestrian order when he was only six years old, 
made him a member of the Salian priesthood at eight, 
and compelled Antoninus Pius immediately after his 
own adoption to adopt as. sons and heirs both the 
young Marcus and Ceionius Commodus, known later 
as the Emperor Lucius Verus. In honour of his 
adopted father he changed his name from M, Atlius 
Aurelius Verus to M. Aurelius Antoninus. By the 
will of Hadrian he espoused Faustina, the daughter of 
Antoninus Pius. He was raised to the consulship in 
140, and in 147 received the “tribunician power’’. 
(See Roman Emperor.) Inall the later years of the 
life of Antoninus Pius, Marcus was his constant com- 
panion and adviser. On the death of the former (7 
March, 161) Marcus was immediately acknowledged 
as emperor by the Senate. Acting entirely on his 
own initiative, he at’ once promoted his adopted 
brother Lucius Verus to the position of colleague, with 
equal rights as emperor. ith the accession of Mar- 
cus the great Pax Romana that made the era of the 
Antonines the happiest in the annals of Rome, and 
perhaps of mankind, came to an end, and with his 
reign the glory of the old Rome vanished. Younger 

eoples, untainted by the vices of civilization, and 
eine nothing of the inanition which comes from 
over-refinement and over-indulgence, were preparing 
to struggle for the lead in the direction of human 
destiny. Marcus was scarcely seated on the throne 


\, when the Picts commenced to threaten in Britain 


ts 
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as the Bellum Armeniacum et Parthicum, waged over 


the recently erected Wall of Antoninus. The Chatti 
and Chauci attempted to cross the Rhine and the 
upper reaches of the Danube. These attacks were 
easily repelled. Not so with the outbreak in the 
Orient, which commenced in 161 and did not cease 


until 166. The destruction of an entire legion (XXII 
_ Deiotariana) at Elegeia aroused the emperors to the 


gravity of the situation. Lucius Verus took com- 


- mand of the troops in 162 and, through the valour 


and skill of his lieutenants in a war known officially 


wide area of Syria, Cappadocia, Armenia, Meso- 
nia, and Media, was able to celebrate a glorious 
in 166. For a people so long accustomed 
as the Romans were, this war was wellnigh 
xed all their resources, and th 
from the Da 
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trate into a rich and tempting territory. People 
with strange-sounding names, the Marcomanni, 
Variste, Hermanduri, Quadi, Suevi, Jazyges, Vandals, 
collected along the Danube, crossed the frontiers, 
and became the advance-guard of the great migra- 
tion known as the ‘Wandering of the Nations’’, 
which four centuries later culminated in the over- 
throw of the Western Empire. The war against 
these invaders commenced in 167, and in a short time 
had assumed such threatening proportions as to 
demand the presence of both emperors at the front. 

Lucius Verus died in 169, and Marcus was left to 
carry on the war alone. His difficulties were im- 
measurably increased by the devastation wrought by 
the plague carried westward by the returning legions 
of Verus, by famine and earthquakes, and by inunda- 
tions which destroyed the vast granaries of Rome 
and their contents. In the panic and terror caused 
by these events the people resorted to the extremes 
of superstition to win back the favour of the deities 
through whose anger it was believed these visitations 
were inflicted. Strange rites of expiation and 
sacrifice were resorted to, victims were slain by 
thousands, and the assistance of the gods of the 
Orient sought for as well as that of the gods of Rome. 
During the war with the Quadi in 174 there took 
place the famous incident of the Thundering Legion 
(Legio Fulminatriz, Fulminea, Fulminata) which has 
been a cause of frequent controversy between Chris- 
tian and non-Christian writers. The Roman army 
was surrounded by enemies, with no chance of escape, 
when a storm burst. The rain poured down in 
refreshing showers on the Romans, while the enemy 
were scattered with lightning and hail. The parched 
and famishing Romans received the saving drops 
first on their faces and parched throats, and after- 
wards in their helmets and shields, to refresh their 
horses. Marcus obtained a glorious victory as a 
result of this extraordinary event, and his enemies 
were hopelessly overthrown. That such an event 
did really happen is attested both by pagan and 
Christian writers. The former attribute the occur- 
rence either to magic (Dion Cassius, LX XI, 8-10) 
or to the prayers of the emperor (Capitolinus, ‘‘ Vita 
Marci”, XXIV; Themistius, ‘‘Orat. XV. ad Theod.”’; 
Claudian, ‘‘ De Sext. Cons. Hon.’’, V, 340 sqq.; ‘Sibyl. 
Orac.”’, ed. Alexandre, XII, 196 sqq. Cf. Bellori, 
“Ya Colonne Antonine”, and Eckhel, ‘ Doctrina 
Nummorum”’, III, 64). The Christian writers at- 
tributed the fact to the prayers of the Christians 
who were in the army (Claudius Apollinaris in Euseb., 
elliste Hecke Veron eertullian, “SApol. 2. v; ad 
Scap. c. iv), and soon there grew up a legend to the 
effect that in consequence of this miracle the em- 
peror put a stop to the persecution of the Christians 
(cf. Euseb. and Tert. opp cit.). It must be conceded 
that the testimony of Claudius Apollinaris (see 
Smith and Wace, “ Dict. of Christ. Biogr.’’, I, 132-133) 
is the most valuable of all that we possess, as he 
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Marcus Aurelius was one of the best men of heathen 
antiquity. Apropos of the Antonines the judicious 
Montesquieu says that, if we set aside for a moment 
the contemplation of the Christian verities, we can- 
not read the life of this emperor without a softening 
feeling of emotion. Niebuhr calls him the noblest 
character of his time, and M. Martha, the historian 
of the Roman moralists, says that in Marcus Aure- 
lius “the philosophy of Heathendom grows less 
proud, draws nearer to a Christianity which it 
ignored or which it despised, and is ready to fling 
itself into the arms of the Unknown God”. On the 
other hand, the warm eulogies which many writers 
have heaped on Marcus Aurelius as a ruler and as a 
man seem excessive and overdrawn. It is true that 
the most marked trait in his character was his 
devotion to philosophy and letters, but it was a 
curse to mankind that ‘he was a Stoic first and 
then a ruler”. His dilettanteism rendered him 
utterly unfitted for the practical affairs of a large 
empire in a time of stress. He was more concerned 
with realizing in his own life (to say the truth, a 
stainless one) the Stoic ideal of perfection, than he 
was with the pressing duties of his office. 

Philosophy became a disease in his mind, and cut 
him off from the truths of practical life. He was 
steeped in the grossest superstition; he surrounded 
himself with charlatans and magicians, and took with 
seriousness even the knavery of Alexander of Abo- 
noteichos. The highest offices in the empire were 
sometimes conferred on his philosophic teachers, 
whose lectures he attended even after he became 
emperor. In the midst of the Parthian war he 
found time to keep a kind of private diary, his 
famous ‘‘Meditations”’, or twelve short books of 
detached thoughts and sentences in which he gave 
over to posterity the results of a rigorous self- 
examination. With the exception of a few letters 
discovered among the works of Fronto (M. Corn. 
Frontonis Reliquizw, Berlin, 1816) this history of his 
inner life is the only work which we have from his 
pen. The style is utterly without merit and dis- 
tinction, apparently a matter of pride, for he tells 
us he had learned to abstain from rhetoric, and 
poetry, and fine writing. Though a Stoic deeply 
rooted in the principles developed by Seneca and 
Epictetus, Aurelius cannot be said to have any 
consistent system of philosophy. It might be said, 
perhaps, in justice to this “seeker after righteous- 
ness”, that his faults were the faults of his 
philosophy rooted in the principle that human 
nature naturally inclined towards evil, and needed 
to be constantly kept in check. Only once does he 
refer to Christianity (Medit., XI, iii), a spiritual 
regenerative force that was visibly increasing its 
activity, and then only to brand the Christians with 
- the reproach of obstinacy (aapdrags), the highest 
social crime in the eyes of Roman authority. He 
seems also (ibid.) to look on Christian martyrdom 
as devoid of the serenity and calm that should ac- 
company the death of the wise man. For the 
possible relations of the emperor with Christian 


bishops see Abercius of Hieropolis, and Melito of. 


Sardes. 

In his dealings with the Christians Marcus Aurelius 
went a step farther than any of his predecessors. 
Throughout the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius, the procedure followed by Roman 
authorities in their treatment of the Christians 
was that outlined in Trajan’s rescript to Pliny, 
by which it was ordered that the Christians should 
not be sought out; if brought before the courts, 
legal proof of their guilt should be forthcom- 
ing. [For the much-disputed rescript ‘Ad con- 
ventum Asize’’ (Eus., Hist. Eecl., IV, xiii), see ANn- 
TontInus Prius]. It is clear that during the reign of 
Aurelius the comparative leniency of the legislation 
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of Trajan gave way to a more severe temper. In 
Southern Gaul, at least, an imperial rescript in- 
augurated an entirely new and much more violent 
era of persecution (Eus., Hist. Eccl., V, i, 45). 
In Asia Minor and in Syria the blood of Christians 
flowed in torrents (Allard, op. cit. infra, pp. 375. 
376, 388, 389). In general the recrudescence of 
persecution seems to have come immediately through 
the local action of the provincial governors impelled 
by the insane outeries of terrified and demoralized 
city mobs. If any general imperial edict was issued, 
it has not survived. It seems more probable that 
the ‘“‘new decrees’? mentioned by Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl., IV, xxvi, 5) were local ordinances of municipal 
authorities or provincial governors; as to the em- 
peror, he maintained against the Christians the ex- 
isting legislation, though it has been argued that the 
imperial edict (Digests, XLVIII, xxix, 30) against 
those who terrify by superstition ‘‘the fickle minds 
of men” was directed against the Christian soci- 
ety. Duchesne says (Hist. Ancienne de 1|’Eglise, 
Paris, 1906, p. 210) that for such obscure sects the 
emperor would not condescend to interfere with the 
laws of the empire. It is clear, however, from the 
scattered references in contemporary writings (Celsus, 
“In Origen. Contra Celsum’”’, VIII, 169; Melito, in 
Kus., “‘ Hist. Eccl. ”, [V, xxvi; Athenagoras, ‘‘ Legatio 
pro Christianis”’, i) that throughout the empire an 
active pursuit of the Christians was now undertaken. 
In order to encourage their numerous enemies, the 
ban was raised from the delatores, or ‘‘denouncers ”’, 
and they were promised rewards for all cases of 
successful conviction. The impulse given by this 
legislation to an unrelenting pursuit of the followers 
of Christ rendered their condition so precarious that 
many changes in ecclesiastical organization and 
discipline date, at least in embryo, from this reign. 

Another significant fact, pointing to the growing 
numbers and influence of the Christians, and the 
increasing distrust on the part of the imperial au- 
thorities and the cultured classes, is that an active 
literary propaganda, emanating from the imperial 
surroundings, was commenced at this period. The 
Cynic philosopher Crescens (see Justin Marryr) 
took part in a public disputation with St. Justin in 
Rome. Fronto, the preceptor and bosom friend of 
Marcus Aurelius, denounced the followers of the 
new religion in a formal discourse (Min. Felix, 
“Octavius ”’, ec. ix, xxxi) and the satirist Lucian of 
Samosata turned the shafts of his wit against 
them, as a party of ignorant fanatics. No better 
proof of the tone of the period and of the wide- 
spread knowledge of Christian beliefs and _ prac- 
tices which prevailed among the pagans is needed 
than the contemporary ‘True Word’ of Celsus 
(see OrIGEN), a work in which were collected all 
the calumnies of pagan malice and all the argu- 
ments, set forth with the skill of the trained rhetori- 
cian, which the philosophy and experience of the — 
pagan world could muster against the new creed. 
The earnestness and frequency with which the Chris- 
tians replied to these assaults by the apologetic 
works (see ATHENAGORAS, Minucrus Frirx, THEO- 
PHILUS oF ANTIOCH) addressed directly to the em- 
perors themselves, or to the people at large, show 
how keenly alive they were to the dangers arising 
from these literary or academic foes. 

From such and so many causes it is not surprising 
that Christian blood flowed freely in all parts of the 
empire. The excited populace saw in the misery 
and bloodshed of the period a proof that the gods 
were angered by the toleration accorded to the 
Christians; consequently, they threw on the latter 
all blame for the incredible public calamities. 
Whether it was famine or pestilence, drought or 
floods, the ery was the same (Tertull., “‘Apologeti- 
cum”’, V, xli): Christianos ad leonem (Throw the 
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Christians to the lion.) The pages of the Apolo- 
gists show how frequently the Christians were con- 
demned and what penalties they had to endure, and 
these vague and general references are confirmed by 
some contemporary ‘Acta’? of unquestionable au- 
thority, in which the harrowing scenes are described 
in all their gruesome details. Among them are the 
“Acta’’ of Justin and his companions who suffered 
at Rome (c. 165), of Carpus, Papylus, and Aga- 
thonica, who were put to death in Asia Minor, of 
the Scillitan Martyrs in Numidia, and the touch- 
ing Letters of the Churches of Lyons and Vi- 
enne (Eus., Hist. Eccl., V, i-iv) in which is con- 
tained the description of the tortures inflicted (177) 
on Blandina and her companions at Lyons. Inci- 
dentally, this document throws much light on the 
character and extent of the persecution of the 
Christians in Southern Gaul, and on the share of the 
emperor therein. 

The Roman histories of GrsBon, Duruy, and MrrtvaLEe 
deal at length with his personal history; Scuruur, Geschichte 
der rémischen Kaiserzeit (Gotha, 1883); AuLarD, Histoire 
des. persécutions pendant les premiers siécles (2d ed., Paris, 
1892), cc. vi-vii; Renan, Marc-Auréle et la fin du monde 
antique (6th ed., Paris, 1901); Dm, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1904), 506-511, and passim; 
Farrar, Marcus Aurelius in Seekers after God (London, 
1890.) His Meditations have been translated into English 
by Grorcr Lone (London, 1862); ef. also De Cuampaany, 
Les Césars (les Antonins) (Paris, 1863); Darrigne-Pryron, 
Marc-Auréle dans ses rapports avec le Christianisme (Paris, 
1897). - 
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Aureola. See Nimpvus. 


Aureoli (AurnoLUs, p’AURIOL, ORIOL), PETRUS, 
a Franciscan philosopher and_ theologian, called 
on account of his eloquence Doctor facundus, b. 
1280 at Toulouse (or Verberie-sur-Oise); d. 10 Jan- 
uary, 1322 (Denifle; other dates assigned are 1330 
and 1345). He entered the Order of Friars Minor, 
studied at Toulouse, taught theology there and at 
Paris and became (1319) provincial of his order 
(Province of Aquitaine). John XXII appointed him 
Archbishop of Aix (1321). He defended the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception in a public disputation 
at Toulouse (1314), in his ‘‘De Conceptione Marie 
Virginis’”’? and “Repercussorium’”’ (reply to oppo- 
nents of the doctrine), in his ‘‘Sermons”’ and in his 
commentary on St. Bernard’s teaching. His other 
on the ‘“Sen- 

1596-1605), 


tences’’ of Peter Lombard (Rome, 


~“Quodlibeta’”’, and ‘ Breviarium Bibliorum’’, an 


introduction to the Scriptures with literal commen- 
tary, which appeared in numerous editions at Venice 
Paris, and Louvain. A new edition by Seeboeck was 


‘ peed at Quaracchi in 1896. In philosophy 


ureoli was a Conceptualist and a forerunner of 
Occam. He criticized the doctrine of St. Thomas 
and defended, though not in all points, the views of 


Scotus. His writings on the Immaculate Conception 


were published by Petrus de Alva in the ‘‘Monumenta 


Seraphica Imm. Concept’’. 


Hourrer, Nomenclator, Il, 463; StaANoNIK in Der Katholik, 


(1882), I; Werner, Thomas von Aquin, III, 180-244; Urpur- 
weEG-HEInzE, Geschichte d. Philosophie (8th od) " a 
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Aureus Codex. See CoprEx. 


_ Auricular Confession. See Conression. 
-_ Auriesville, the site of the Mohawk village, 
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given to the settlement on the St. Lawrence opposite 
Lachine which was established for the Iroquois 
converts who wanted to withdraw from the cor- 
ruption of their pagan kinsmen. To the village on 
the Mohawk Jogues and Goupil were brought in 
1642 as prisoners, and, in 1646, Jogues again, with 
Lalande. In 1644 Bressani was tortured there, and 
later on Poncet. In 1655-56-57 Le Moyne came as 
ambassador to make peace; and the year after the 
punitive expedition of the Marquis de Tracy a per- 
manent mission was established (1667). There 
Father Boniface, James de Lamberville, Fremin 
Bruyas, Pierron, and others laboured until 1684, 
when the mission was destroyed. The famous Indian 
girl, Tegakwitha, was born there. From it she escaped 
to Canada. While the missionaries were in control 
of Ossernenon and the adjacent Indian towns, the 
Mohawk converts were remarkable for their exact 
Christian life, and in many instances for their exalted 
piety. 

The exact location of this village, which is so 
intimately associated with the establishment of 
Christianity in New York, was for a time a subject 
of considerable dispute. The researches of John Gil- 
mary Shea, whose knowledge of the history of the 
early mission was so profound, at first favoured the 
view that the old village was on the other side of 
the Mohawk at what is now Tribes Hill. More 
thorough investigations, however, aided by the 
conclusions of Gen. J. 8. Clarke of Auburn, whose 
knowledge of Indian sites both in New York and 
Huronia is indisputable, have shown finally that the 
present Auriesville is the exact place in which Father 
Jogues and his companions suffered death. The 
basic evidence is the fact that, up to the time of their 
destruction by de Tracy, the villages were certainly 
on the south side of the Mohawk and west of the 
Schoharie—as is clear from contemporary maps, and 
from Jogues’s, Bressani’s, and Poncet’s letters. Joliet, 
one of the most accurate cartographers of the time, 
puts the village of Ossernenon at the junction of the 
Schoharie and Mohawk. To further particularize 
it, Jogues said the village was on the top of the hill, 
a quarter of a league from the river. The ravine in 
which Goupil’s body was found is also specified by 
Jogues, and he speaks of a watercourse and a rivulet 
uniting there—a feature still remaining. The dis- 
tances from Andagaron and Tionontoguen given by 
Father Jogues also fix the exact locality. 

Satisfied that the precise spot had been determined, 
ten acres of land on the hill were purchased in 1884 
by the Rev. Joseph Loyzance, 8. J., who was at 
that time parish priest of St. Joseph’s, Troy, N. Y., and 
who had all his life been an ardent student of the 
lives of the early missionaries. 


dulously guarded 
1e Church’s 
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reality of the martyrdom of the three missionaries, 
more suitable edifices will be erected. 

Sura, Life of Isaac Jogues, S.J. (New_York, 1862); Jesuit 
Relations, passim; Pilgrim of Our Lady of Martyrs (New York); 
Annals of the Shrine (New York); WynnzE, A Shrine in the 
Mohawk Valley (New York, 1905). 

T. J. CAMPBELL, 

Aurispa, GIovANNI, a famous Italian humanist 
and collector of Greek manuscripts, b. about 1369 
at Noto, in Sicily; d. at Ferrara in 1459. It is not 
known where he first studied. In 1418 he went to 
Constantinople to learn Greek and to collect codices. 
So industrious was he that he was accused to the 
Greek emperor of despoiling the city of books. He 
returned to Venice in 1423 with 238 volumes of 
classical authors, purchased at Constantinople. 
Among his treasures were the celebrated ‘Codex 
Laurentianus” (seven plays of Sophocles, six of 
Aischylus, Apollonius’s “ Argonautica’’) of the tenth 
century, the Iliad, Demosthenes, Plato, Xenophon, 
etc. The next year Aurispa went to Bologna, where 
he became professor of Greek at the university. 
As a teacher he was not very successful. Thence 
he was invited to Florence, where he also held the 
chair of Greek. Later he went to Ferrara. In 1441 
he was appointed secretary to Pope Eugene IV. 
Six years later Pope Nicholas V reappointed him 
to the same post. Besides being a tireless collector 
of manuscripts, Aurispa was a poet of some merit. 
His published works include letters, epigrams, and 
an elegy. 

Voiat, Die Wéederbelebung des klassischen Alterthums 
(Berlin, 1893); Sapsapin1, Biografia documentata di Giovanni 
Aurispa (Noto, 1890). 

Epmunp BurkKE. 

Aurora Lucis Rutilat.—This is one of the so- 
called Ambrosian hymns, but its author is unknown. 
It has been revised and separated into three hymns 
for the Roman Breviary. The first sixteen lines 
form the hymn for Lauds from Low Sunday to the 
Ascension, and begin in the revised form, Aurora 
Celum Purpurat. There are many English versions 
in use among Protestants. Dr. J. M. Neale’s trans- 
lation begins “Dawn purples all the east with light”’. 
The hymn “Tristes Hrant Apostoli” (lines 17-32 of 
the original text) is in the Office, Common of Apostles 
and Evangelists for paschal time at the first and 
second Vespers and Matins. This hymn has also 
been translated into English. The Gregorian melody 
is in the third mode and may be found in the “ Ves- 
perale Romanum”. Lines 33 to the end of the 
ancient hymn form ‘‘ Paschale Mundo Gaudium,” the 
hymn at Lauds in the Common of Apostles in paschal 
time. Among the English versions, besides Dr. 
Neale’s, are those of J. A. Johnston in his ‘English 
Hymnal”’ (1852), ‘““With sparkling rays morn decks 
the sky”; E. Caswall, ‘Lyra Catholica’’ (1849), 
“The dawn was purpling o’er the sky’’; J. D. Cham- 
bers, ‘‘Lauda Syon’”’ (1857), “Light’s very morn its 
beams displays ”’. : 

BAumer, Geschichte des Breviers (Freiburg, '1895); JuLi1an, 
Dict. of Hymnology (New York, 1893). 
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Tost, Storia di Bonifacio VIII (Monte Cassino, 1846); June- 
MANN, Dissertat, Selecte in Hist. eccl. (Ratisbon, 1886), VI, De 
notificatu Bonif, VIII; Bouraric, La France sous Philippe 
le Bel (Paris, 1861); Finxn, Aus den Tagen Bonijaz VIII 
(Minster, 1902); cf. Revue des quest. historiques (Oct., 1903). 
M. O’RiorpDan. 

Ausonius, Dectmus Maenus, a professor and poet 
b. about a. pb. 310; d., probably, about a. D. 394. 
The son of a physician of Bordeaux, he studied first 
in that city, then at Toulouse, with his uncle Aimilius 
Magnus Arborius. The latter having gone to teach 
in Constantinople, Ausonius returned to Bordeaux, 
where he became professor of grammar, and later on 
of rhetoric. Between 364 and 368, Valentinian I 
invited him to Trier to teach his son Gratian. In 
368 and 369 Ausonius accompanied the emperor 
on the expedition against the Alemanni, and re- 
ceived a young Swabian, Bissula, as his share of the . 
booty. The emperors overwhelmed him _ with 
honours, and made him first Prefect of the Gauls, 
then Prefect of the West conjointly with his son 
Hesperius (between August, 378, and July, 379). 
In 379 he became consul. After the assassination 
of Gratian, his benefactor (883), Ausonius moved to 
Bordeaux, where he lived among many admiring 
friends, and wrote a great deal of poetry. He 
lived through almost the whole of the fourth cen- 
tury. The writings of Ausonius are generally 
short, and they form a miscellaneous collection which 
is divided into two groups:— 

I. OccastonaL Worxs.—(1) ‘‘ Epigrams’”’: short 
poems on different subjects, often translated from the 
Greek Anthology. (2) ‘ Parentalia”’: thirty eulo- 
gies on deceased relatives, with some occasional ex- 
pressions of personal sentiment (about 379). (8) 
““Commemoratio professorum Burdigalensium”: a 
collection like the preceding, giving an idea of a uni- 
versity in the fourth century (after 389). (4) “‘ Mo- 
sella’’: a description of the River Moselle and the 
country through which it flows, written while travel- 
ling from Bingen to Trier (c. 371). This poem has a 
certain local and archeological interest. (5) Charm- 
ing poems relating to Bissula (after 368). (6) Many 
brief poems, which Ausonius called eclogues or ‘‘ Epyl- 
lia”; paschal-time prayers (368); ‘‘ Epicedion’’: 
dirge on his father’s death (d. 378); advice to his 
grandson (about 380); ‘‘ Cupido crucifixus ”’: descrip- 
tion of a painting in a dining-room at Trier, which rep- 
resented Cupid as tormented in hell by the women 
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ful whether Ausonius wrote these, but they were 
at least the work of a member of the circle to which 
he belonged; short poems on the labours of Her- 
cules; on the Muses; on ethical subjects (transla- 
tions of Greek originals, inspired by Pythagorean 
philosophy). Other writings are lectures by a pro- 
fessor; Epitaphs, eulogies on dead heroes of the 
Trojan War, modelled after the Greek, and epitaphs on 
Niobe, Diogenes, ete., translated from the Greek; 
Epyllia, various pieces, among others an enigma 
on the number three, a diversion of a courtier forced 
to go to war (368); “Cento nuptialis”’ (an ingenious 
conceit of the same origin, the result of a wager 
made with Valentinian), extracts from Virgil, the 
conclusion of which (consummatio matrimonit) is not 
very refined (368); “‘Technopegnion’’, a collection 
of verses in which each ends in a monosyllable; the 
authenticity of the Consul Ausonius’s prayer, written 
in ropalic verse (verse composed successively of 
words of one, two, three, four, five syllables and 
so on) is doubtful; “Tudus septem sapientum’’; this 
product of the seven sages is a kind of scholastic 
drama, in which, after a prologue, each sage recites 
a proverb; at the end, they invite the audience to 
applaud. It is a document interesting for the his- 
tory of pedagogy and also for the medieval drama. 

To appraise Ausonius justly it must be borne in 
mind that he represents the professor of the fourth 
century. Some of his works, therefore, written for 
the school and in the spirit of the school, frequently 
translations from the Greek, are unimportant. A 
versifier to whom any subject could appeal (the 
more difficult and the less poetical it was, the better), 
Ausonius knew by heart the works of his predeces- 
sors, but by his taste and metrical peculiarities 
showed himself a disciple rather of the poets of the 
new school (neoterici, poetic innovators of the time 
of the Severi) than of the classic poets. In this 
work the letters to Paulinus of Nola are an excep- 
tion to the whole, which is almost void of ideas. 
Ausonius’s attitude in regard to Christianity should 
be explained in the same way. The paganism of his 
works is the paganism of the schools, and, if one 
would base on that the doubt that he was a Christian, 
inversely, his literary manner of treating mythology 
should make it questionable whether he was a pagan. 


But the paschal prayer, and still more, the prayer 


of the “‘ Ephemeris ”’, could not have been written by 
a pagan. An orthodox Christian in his prayers, he 
was a pagan in the class-room. Hence his works, 


_ which are class-room productions, may very naturally 


seem pagan. It is said that after the edict of Julian 
(362) Ausonius had to give up teaching; but there 
is nothing to prove this, nor is there any proof to 
the contrary, as Julian died the following year. It is 
supposed that, like some of his contemporaries, 


- Ausonius remained a catechumen for a long time. 


It is possible that he was not baptized until the time 
when we lose all trace of him, in the last silent and 


obscure days of his old age. 
Epirtions.—ScHenku in Monumenta Germanie Historica; 


i eres antiquissimt (Berlin, 1883), Il; Pxrper in Babliotheca 


ertana (Leipzig, 1886); Mosella, separately; Dr Mir- 
a (Bordeaux, 1889); Hosrus (Marburg, sO LY. oe aCe 


 schichte der rimischen Literatur (Munich, 1904), 
Fourth the bibliography; Giover, Life and Boos = the 


‘ourth Century (Cambridge, TOL). 102-124, 
Pauu Lxesay. 


_ Austin, Tonk, an English lawyer and writer, 


1613 at Walpole, in Norfolk; d. London, 1669. 


as a student of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and of Lincoln’s Inn, and about 1640 embraced the 


tholic Faith. He was highly esteemed in his pro- 


and was looked on as a master of. English 
was entirely devoted to books and 
He enjoyed the Loe NS oe 
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others. Among his writings are: “‘The Christian 
Moderator; or Persecution for Religion condemned 
by the Light of Nature, by the Law of God, the Evi- 
dence of our own Principles, but not by the Practice 
of our Commissioners for Sequestrations—In Four 
Parts”’ (London, 1652, 4to.). It was published under 
the pseudonym of William Birchley, and in it he 
frequently disclaims the pope’s deposing power. 
“In this work, Austin assuming the disguise of an 
independent, shows that Catholics did not really 
hold the odious doctrines vulgarly attributed to 
them, and makes an energetic appeal. to the inde- 
pendents to extend to the adherents of the persecuted 
church such rights and privileges as were granted to 
other religious bodies’ (Dict. of Nat. Biogr., IJ, 
264). “The Catholique’s Plea; or an Explanation of 
the Roman Catholick Belief, Concerning their Church, 
Manner of Worship, Justification, Civil Government, 
Together with a Catalogue of all the Poenal Statutes 
against Popish Recusants, All which is humbly 
submitted to serious consideration, By a Catholick 
Gentleman’”’ (London, 1659, 18mo.), also under the 
pseudonym of William Birchley; ‘Reflections upon 
the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance; or the 
Christian Moderator, The Fourth Part, By a Catho- 
lick Gentleman, an obedient son of the Church and 
loyal subject of his Majesty’’ (London, 1661); “A 
Punctual Answer to Doctor John Tillotson’s book 
called ‘The Rule of Faith’ ” (unfinished); ‘‘ Devo- 
tions, First Part: In the Ancient Way of Offices, 
With Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers for every Day in 
the Week, and every Holiday in the Year”. It is 
not known when and where the first edition appeared; 
the second, a duodecimo, is dated 1672. An edition 
printed at Edinburgh, 1789, contains a life of the 
author, presumably by Dodd. This work was 
adapted to the uses of the Anglican Church in Hicks’s 
“Harmony of the Gospels’’, ete. (London, 1701), 
and has been often reprinted as a stock book under 
the title of Hicks’s Devotions. ‘‘ Devotions, Second 
Part, The Four Gospels in one, broken into Lessons, 
with Responsories, To be used with the Offices, 
Printed Anno Domini, 1675 ” (2 vols., Paris, 12mo), a 
posthumous work, divided into short chapters with 
a verse and prayer at the end of each. The prayers, 
says Gillow, “gave rise to offence under the impres- 
sion that they favoured Blackloe’s doctrine con- 
cerning the middle state of souls, and on account 
of this the work was not republished”’. A third part — 
of the ‘‘ Devotions’’ was never printed; it contained, 
according to the author’s own statement ‘ Prayers 
for all occasions framed by an intimate friend ac- 
cording to his (Austin’s) directions, and overlooked 
by himself”. He also wrote several anonymous 
pamphlets against the divines who sat in the West- 


minster Assembly. 
Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 1, 87-90; Coopmr in Dict. 
Nat, Biog., II, 263. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Australia (also oe as New Ho.uanp till about 
1817) is geographically the world’s great island- 
continent. Politically, the mainland, with the ad- 
joining island of Tasmania, forms the Commonwealth 
of Australia. This is under the British Crown and 
consists of the following six States, which were 
federated on 1 Jan., 1901, and are here named in the 
order in which they became ‘separate colonies of the — 
a E South Ta 
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Friars. See Canons AND CANONESSEs, 
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smaller than Europe, one-sixth larger than the 
United States (excluding Alaska), over once and a 
half the size of the Indian Empire, more than fourteen 
times larger than Germany or France, and about 
twenty-five times larger than the British Isles. At 
the census of 1901 the population of the six States 
was as follows: New South Wales, 1,359,943; Western 
Australia, 182,553; Victoria, 1,201,341; Queensland, 
503,266; South Australia, 362,604; Tasmania, 172,475. 
This gave the Commonwealth in 1901 a total popu- 
lation of 3,782,182. The official estimate of the 
total population for December, 1905, was 4,002,893. 

I. Tap Convict System.—The north and west 
coasts of Australia figure in the maps of Spanish and 
Portuguese navigators as far back as about the year 
1530. But it was the War of American Independ- 
ence that led to the settling of the white man on the 
shores of the great lone continent. At that time, 
and until the nineteenth century was well advanced, 
the maxim of Paley and of others of his school, that 
crime is most effectually prevented by a dread of 
capital punishment, held almost complete control 
of the legislative mind in Great Britain. “By 
1809 ”’, says a legal authority in the “ National History 
of England” (LV, 309), “more than six hundred 
different offences had been made capital—a state of 
law unexampled in the worst periods of Roman or 
Oriental despotism”. Transportation was the ordi- 
nary commutation of, or substitute for, the slip-knot 
of the hangman. From 1718 to 1776 British con- 
victs had been sent in considerable numbers annually, 
under contractors, into servitude on the American 
mainland. The traffic was stopped by the War of 
Independence. At the close of the struggle the 
British prisons and, later on, the prison-hulks 
overflowed. The colony. of New South Wales (till 
1826 synonymous with the whole Australian main- 
land) was established as a convict settlement by an 
Order in Council dated 6 December, 1785. On 13 
May, 1787, “the first fleet’, provisioned for two years, 
left England, with 1,030 souls on board, of whom 
696 were convicts. They reached Botany Bay on 
20 January, 1788. They abandoned it after a few days 
because of its shallow waters, and laid the founda- 
tions of Sydney on the shores of the noble and 
spacious harbour to which they gave the name of 
Port Jackson. The men who founded Sydney and 
the Commonwealth of Australia “may have been 
convicts”, says Davitt, “but they were not neces- 
sarily ‘criminals’, such as we are familiar with 
to-day. Some account must be taken of what con- 
stituted a crime in those transportation days, and 
of the hideously unjust sentences which were in- 
flicted for comparatively trivial offences” (Life and 
Progress in Australasia, 193-194). 

Within the next decade, the ranks of the original 
convict population were swelled by a goodly percent- 
age of the 1,300 unoffending Catholic peasants from 
the North and West of Ireland who were seized and 
deported by “Satanides” Carhampton and the Ulster 
magistrates during the Orange reign of terror in 1795— 
96, “ without sentence’, as Lecky says, “ without trial, 
without even the colour of legality’ (Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century, III, 419 ; England in the Eight- 
eenth Century, VIII, 250). After the insurrection 
of 1798, “a stream of Irish political prisoners was 
poured into the penal settlement of Botany Bay, 
and they played some part in the early history of 


the Australian colonies, and especially of Australian + 


Catholicism” (Lecky, England in the Eighteenth 
Conny, VIII, 250). In his “Catholic Mission in 
Australia” (1836), Dr. Ullathorne says of those early 
Trish political convicts: “Ignorance or violation of 
religious principle, the knowledge or habits of a 
criminal life, were scarcely to any extent recognizable 
features in this unhappy class of Irish political pris- 
oners. On the contrary, the deepest and purest 
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sentiments of piety, a thorough comprehension of 
religious responsibility, and an almost impregnable 
simplicity of manner, were their distinctive virtues 
on their first consignment to the guardianship of the 
law. In many illustrious cases, a long and dan- 
gerous residence in the most depraved penal settle- 
ments was unable to extinguish these noble char- 
acteristics.”” During the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century the convict population was 
notably increased by the addition of many who had 
taken part in the agitations in connexion with 
tithes, the Charter and Reform movements, the 
Combination Laws, and the Corn Laws. During the 
first fifty years and more of the Australian penal 
settlements, convictions and sentences of deporta- 
tion were matters of fearful facility. For no provi- 
sion was made for the defence of prisoners unable 
to procure it for themselves; the right of defence 
throughout the entire trial was not recognized till 
1837; jurors were allowed to act as witnesses; and, 
belonging, as they generally did, to “the classes’’, 
they were too prone to convict, and judges to trans- 
port, especially during periods of popular ferment, 
on weak or worthless evidence, or on the mere pre- 
sumption of guilt (See National History of England, 
TV, 310). 

Convictism endured in New South Wales from its 
first foundation in 1788 till 1840. Tasmania re- 
mained a penal colony till 1853. Transportation to 
Norfolk Island ceased in 1855. Moreton Bay (in the 
present State of Queensland) became a convict station 
in 1824 and remained one till 1839. Western Aus- 
tralia began as a penal settlement in 1826. It con- 
tinued as such for only a very brief space. Owing 
to the dearth of free labour, convicts (among whom 
was the gifted John Boyle O’Reilly, a_ political 
prisoner) were reintroduced from 1849 till 1868, 
when the last shadow of “the system” was lifted 
from Australia. Two noted Catholic ecclesiastics 
(Dr. Ullathorne and Dr. Willson, first Bishop of 
Hobart) took a prominent and honoured part in 
the long, slow movement which led to the aboli- 
tion of the convict system in New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and Norfolk Island. Almost from the 
dawn of the colonization of New South Wales and 
Tasmania, voluntary settlers went thither, at first 
as stragglers, but in a steady stream when the ad- 
vantages of the country became known, when irre- 
sponsible military rule ceased (in 1824) and when 
free selection and assisted immigration were planks 
in the policy of the young Australian colonies. The 
first free settlers came to Queensland (known till its 
separation in 1859 as the Moreton Bay District of 
New South Wales) in 1824, just in advance of the 
convicts; to Victoria (known till its separation in 
1851 as the Port Phillip District of New South 
Wales) in 1835, and to South Australia in 1836. 
The gold discoveries of the fifties brought a great 
inrush of population, chiefly to Victoria and New 
South Wales. Events have moved rapidly since 
then. The widened influences of religion, the influx 
of new blood, the development of resources, pros- 
perity, education, and the play of free institutions 
have combined to rid the southern lands of the 
traces of a penal system which, within living memory, 
threatened so much permanent evil to the moral, 
social, and political progress of Australia. The 
dead past has buried its dead. 

The reformation of the criminal formed no part of 
the convict system in Australia. “The body”, says 
Bonwick, “rather than the soul, absorbed the atten- 
tion of the governors” (First Twenty Years of Austra- 
lia, 218).. “ Vengeance and cruelty’’, says Erskine 
May, “were its only principles; charity and reforma- 
tion formed no part of its scheme” (Constitutional 
History of England, III, 401). For the convict, it was 
a beast-of-burden life, embittered by the lash, the iron 
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ball, the punishment-cell, the prison-hulk, the chain- 
gang, and the “hell”. “The ‘ whipping-houses’ of the 
Mississippi”, says Dilke, “had their parallel in New 
South Wales; a look or word would cause the hurry- 
ing of a servant to the post or the forge, as a pre- 
liminary to a month in a chain-gang on the roads” 
(Greater Britain, 8th ed., 373). For idleness, for 
disobedience, for drunkenness, for every trivial fault, 
the punishment was “ the lash!— the lash!— the lash!”’ 
(Dr. Ullathorne, in Cardinal Moran’s History of 
the Catholic Church in Australasia, 156). And 
the “cat”? was made an instrument of torture (Dilke, 
Greater Britain, 8th ed., 374). Matters were even 
worse in the convict “hells” of New Norfolk (estab- 
lished in 1788), and of Port Arthur and Macquarie 
Harbour in Tasmania. In 1835 Dr. Ullathorne went 
to New Norfolk to prepare thirty-nine supposed 
conspirators for an-abrupt passage into eternity. 
Twenty-six of the condemned men were reprieved. 
They wept bitterly on receiving the news, “ whilst 
those doomed to die, without exception, dropped 
on their knees and with dry eyes thanked God they 
were to be delivered from so horrid a place”. They 
“manifested extraordinary fervour and repentance”’, 
received their sentence on their knees “as the will 
of God”, and on the morning of their execution 
“they fell down in the dust and, in the warmth of 
their gratitude, kissed the very feet that had brought 
them peace” (Ullathorne in Moran, op. cit., 164). 

For a long period Australian officials and ex-officials 
were to all intents and purposes a great “ring” of 
spirit-dealers. Rum became the medium of com- 
merce, just as tobacco, and maize, and leaden bullets 
were in the early days of New England (History of 
New South Wales from the Records, II, 271-273). 
The cost of building the first Protestant church in Aus- 
tralia (at Sydney) was, as the pastor’s balance sheet 
shows, in part paid in rum (op. cit., II, 66). “Rum- 
selling and rum-distilling debauched the convicts and 
their guards” (José, History of Australia, 21), and 
the moral depravity that grew up under the system 
is described by Dr. Ullathorne as “too frightful even 
for the imagination of other lands” (Moran, op. cit., 

p. 8-11, and “ Historical Records of New South 
Wales, II and III, passim). The Irish Catholic con- 
victs—“ most of whom”, says Ullathorne (in Moran, 
op. cit., 152-153), “ were transported for the infringe- 
ment of penal laws and for agrarian offences and mi- 
nor delinquencies’”—had generally (according to the 
same eyewitness) a lively dread of the depravity of 
the prison hells of the system. Irish Catholic female 
convicts were also saved to a notable extent by their 
robust faith from the profligacy which, almost as a 
matter of course, overtook their less fortunate sisters 
from other countries (McCarthy, History of Our Own 
Times, ed. 1887, I, 467; Ullathorne, in Moran, 157- 
158). Long before, similar testimony was given by 
John Thomas Bigge, after he had spent three years 


~ (1819-22) in Australia as Special Commissioner from 


the British Government to investigate the working 
of the transportation system. In his final report 
(dated 6 May, 1822) he said: “The convicts em- 
barked in Ireland generally arrive in New South 
Wales in a very healthy state, and are found to be 


more obedient and more sensible of kind treatment 
during the passage than any other class. Their 
separation from their native country is observed to 
make a stronger impression upon their minds, both 
on their departure and during the voyage.” 


II. Periop or Prersecution.—The influences of 
ligion were not allowed to remedy to any great 
t+ the hard animalism and inhumanity of the 
Slates Anglicanism was de facto, ee uee 

re, t al 
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ary. Methodism (then a branch of the Anglican 
Establishment) made a feeble beginning in Australia 
in 1813; Presbyterianism in 1823; other Protestant 
denominations at later dates (Bonwick, First 
Twenty Years of Australia, 240). In 1836, when 
Dr. Ullathorne wrote his pamphlet, “The Catholic 
Mission in Australia’”’, Catholic and other dissidents 
were still compelled to attend the more or less 
perfunctory services of the Anglican Church (in 
Moran, op. cit., 153). The penalties for refusal, pro- 
vided at various times in General Orders, consisted 
in reduced rations, imprisonment, confinement in 
prison-hulks, the stocks, and the urgent pressure of 
the public flagellator’s “ cat-o’-nine-tails’””—twenty- 
five lashes for the first offence, fifty for the second, 
and for the third, the road-gangs, or transportation 
to the “living death” of the convict hells. (See the 
official and other evidence in Moran, op. cit., 11-19.) 
As late as 5 March, 1848, a convict named Bernard 
Trainer was sentenced to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment in Brighton jail for refusing to attend the 
Protestant service (Therry MSS., in Moran, , 19). 
This abuse of power continued in Tasmania till 1844 
(Hogan, The Irish in Australia, 3d ed., 257-258). 
Both in New South Wales and Tasmania, the children 
of Catholic convicts and all orphans under the care 
of the State were brought up in the profession of 
the dominant creed. In 1792 there were some three 
hundred Catholic convicts and fifty Catholic freemen 
(mancipists) in New South Wales. Nine years later, 
in 1801, there were 5,515 inhabitants in the penal 
settlement (Bonwick, First Twenty Years of Aus- 
tralia, 175-176). About one-third of these were 
Catholics; but no regular statistics of religious belief 
were kept at the time (Kenny, The Catholic Church 
in Australasia to the Year 1840, 20). Among the 
“Tittle flock” there were three priests who had been 
unjustly transported on a charge of complicity in 
the Irish insurrection of 1798—Fathers James Harold, 
James Dixon, and Peter O’Neill. The last-mentioned 
priest had been barbarously scourged on a suborned 
charge of having abetted murder—a crime of which 
he was afterwards proved to be wholly innocent. 
Father Harold was the uncle of the Rev. Dr. William 
Vincent Harold, O.P., famous in the Hogan Schism 
in Philadelphia, and en route to Ireland in 1810, from 
Australia, he visited Philadelphia (Moran, op. cit., 33). 

These priests were strictly forbidden the exercise of 
their sacred ministry. After repeated representa- 
tions, Father Dixon was at length, by order of the 
Home Government, conditionally emancipated, and 
permitted to celebrate Mass once a month, under 


galling restrictions (see Historical Records of New 


South Wales, V, 110). He offered the Holy Sacrifice 
for the first time in New South Wales, 15 May, 1803. 
There was no altar-stone; the chalice, the work of a 
convict, was of tin; the vestments were made of 
parti-coloured old damask curtains sacrificed for the 
occasion, and the whole surroundings of this mem- 
orable event in the history of the Church in Australia 
bespoke the poverty of Bethlehem and the desolation 
of Calvary. After little more than a year, Father 
Dixon’s precious privilege was withdrawn, and the 
last state of the Catholic convicts became worse 
than the first. Father O’Neill had in the meantime 
(1803) been restored to Ireland, with his character 
In 1808 Father Dixon, 
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by the Colonial Office. He placed the matter in the 
hands of the Rt. Rey. Dr. Poynter, and, relying on 
the known influence of his English friend, set sail in 
good faith for his distant field. On his arrival in 
Sydney, Governor Macquarie bluntly informed him 
that no “Popish missionary”? would be allowed to 
intrude within the settlement, and that every person 
in the penal colony must be a Protestant. 

Father Flynn ministered secretly to his flock wher- 
ever he could evade the watchful eyes of hostile offi- 
cials. A few months after his arrival he was suddenly 
arrested without warrant or accusation, placed under 
lock and key in prison, and, without trial, shipped 
back to London as a prisoner by the first vessel 
.homeward bound. Before his arrest he used secretly 
to celebrate the Sacred Mysteries in the house of a 
pious Catholic named Davis. There the Sacred 
Species were reserved for the sick and dying, in a 
cedar press, or tabernacle. Father Flynn vainly 
besought permission to return to the house. And 
there, for two years after his departure, the taper 
or lamp was ever kept alight, and, with pathetic 
devotion, the children of sorrow gathered in adora- 
tion around the Bread of Life. The “Holy House 
of Australia ’’, with its small adjoining grounds and 
the sum of £1,000, was devoted to religion by Davis, 
and on its site now stands a fine church dedicated 
to God under the invocation of the national apostle 
of Ireland. Governor Macquarie’s harsh and illegal 
treatment of Father Flynn created a stir in the 
British House of Commons. It opened up the whole 
scandalous story of the persecution of the Catholic 
convicts and settlers in Australia, created a healthy 
reaction, and led to the appointment of two Irish 
chaplains, Father Philip Connolly (who went to 
Hobart) and Father John Joseph Therry (who re- 
mained in Sydney), each with a slender yearly 
salary of £100. That was in May, 1821. With that 
day, to use the words of Archbishop Carr of Mel- 
bourne “what may be termed the period of the 
Church suffering ends, and that of the Church mili- 
tant begins”. 

III... Pertop or PartiaL ToLEeRatrion.—The new 
era inaugurated by Fathers Connolly and Therry 
was, however, one of only partial toleration of the 
Catholic Faith. It extended from their arrival in 
Australia, and was marked by long and successful 
struggles against religious ascendancy, the partial 
cessation of convictism, and the beginnings of the 
present hierarchical organization. In 1821 New 
South Wales and Tasmania (the only places then 
colonized) contained a white population of 35,610 
souls. Some 30 per cent of these were Catholics. 
At a census taken in 1828 there were in eastern 
Australia 36,598 whites, of whom 11,236 were Catho- 
lics. Serious restrictions were still placed upon the 
marriage of Catholic convicts. The chaplains were 
strictly forbidden to receive converts from any 
Protestant denomination, or to interfere with the 
old-standing abuse of bringing up all the children 
in State-aided institutions in the creed of the Church 
of England (Hogan, The Irish in Australia, 3d ed., 
236-237). And through and over it all ran the 
constant effort to set up the Protestant Reformed 
Religion as the Established Church of the new 
south lands. A great stride in the direction of such 
an establishment was made when, on 17 July, 1825, 
Royal Letters set apart for the ruling creed one- 
seventh of the whole territory of New South Wales, 
without prejudice to previous grants bestowed upon 
it. It was in a great measure to Father Therry’s 
energy and ardour that this crowning act of as- 
cendancy owed its partial defeat. The Royal Grant 
was revoked in 1834, but in the meantime, 435,000 
acres of the public domain had been alienated for 
the benefit of the Anglican Church. Father Therry’s 
frequent collisions with abuses created a deadlock 
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with the Sydney officials. This, in turn, led to the 
appointment of Dr. Ullathorne, a distinguished 
English Benedictine, as Vicar-General of the Bishop 
of Mauritius, who exercised jurisdiction over Aus- 
tralia till 1834. 

Dr. Ullathorne arrived in his new field of labour 
in 1833. In that year the white population of 
New South Wales (i. e. of the whole island conti- 
nent except Western Australia) had risen to 
60,794. Of these, some 36,000 were free. The 
Catholic body, numbering 17,179, and scattered over 
a vast area, was ministered to by four priests. There 
were on the Australian mainland four Catholic 
schools, and four churches under construction (one 
of them Old St. Mary’s, Sydney). Tasmania (as we 
still call it by anticipation) had only one Catholic 
priest, no school, and its one church (at Hobart) 
was described by Dr. Ullathorne as “a mere tem- 
porary shed”. Sir Richard Bourke, a broad-minded 
Irish Protestant, was at that time Governor of New 
South Wales. Through his exertions was passed 
the Church Act of 1836, which broke up the quasi- 
monopoly of State appropriations for the clergy 
and the denominational schools that had _hith- 
erto been enjoyed by the Church of England 
(Therry, New South Wales and Victoria, ed. 1863, 
17; Flanagan, History of New South Wales, I, 
512, 513). Despite its admitted shortcomings, this 
was, in the circumstances of the time and country, a 
notable measure. It ended forever the dream of a 
Protestant ascendancy on the Australian mainland, 
and is justly regarded as the first Charter of the 
country’s religious liberties. A Church Act on simi- 
lar lines was passed in Tasmania in 1837. During 
the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke Catholics 
(Roger, afterwards Sir Roger, Therry, and John 
Hubert Plunkett) were also, for the first time in the 
history of Australia, appointed to positions of any 
importance under the Crown. Under this adminis- 
tration the annual influx of free immigrants (some 
3,000) equalled for the first time that of the con- 
Me Sine History of Australia, 12th ed., 

, 52); 

Australia was gradually rolling out of the sul- 
len gloom of a penal settlement, and emerging into 
the condition of a freeman’s gountry. The Catholic 
population increased rapidly. Their numbers and 
their distance from the immediate centre of their 
spiritual jurisdiction led, in 1834, to the formation 
of Australia, Tasmania, and the adjacent islands 
(including New Zealand) into a vicariate Apostolic. 
The Right Rey. John Bede Polding, an English 
Benedictine, was appointed its first bishop. In 
1841 his vast diocese contained some 40,000 Catho- 
lics, ministered to by twenty-eight priests, and 
scattered over a territory nearly as large as Europe. 
The Australian mainland and Tasmania had in that 
year a population of 211,095 -souls. At the census 
of that year, there were 35,690 of Bishop Polding’s 
spiritual subjects in a total population of 130,856 
in New South Wales (which then included the present 
States of Queensland and Victoria). Among the 
other scattered Catholics was a little group, poor 
labourers all, except one family, in a white popula- 
tion of some 15,000 souls in South Australia. This 
colony had been founded in 1836 as a free and 
“socially superior” Protestant settlement, from 
which “Papists and pagans” were to have been 
rigidly excluded. A few Catholics, however, crept 
in. They were ministered to by one priest (Father 
Benson) who lived among them in apostolic poverty 
from 1839 till the arrival of the first Bishop 
of Adelaide, Dr.. Murphy, in 1842. In Western 
Australia there were 2,311 hard-pressed colonists at 
the census of 1840. There were very few Catholics 
among them, and no priest till 1845, when there 
arrived in the colony Dom Rudesind Salvado, a 
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Spanish Benedictine, afterwards founder and first 
Abbot of New Norcia. A closer hierarchical organiza- 
tion was needed. At Bishop Polding’s earnest 
solicitations new dioceses were created by the Holy 
See: Hobart, in 1842; Adelaide, in 1843; Perth, in 
1845; Melbourne, Maitland, and Port Victoria, in 
1848. Sydney also became an archiepiscopal see. 
Dr. Willson, the first Bishop of Hobart, will be re- 
membered for his successful opposition to the ef- 
forts made, despite the local Church Act of 1837, to 
have Anglicanism placed on the same official footing 
as in England. It was the last serious effort to 
establish a religious ascendancy in any part of 
Australasia. In New South Wales the first synod 
was held in 1844. Six years later, the first sod of the 
first railroad in Australasia was turned in the capital 
of the mother-colony. At the census of 1851, the 
Catholic body in the mother-colony had risen to 
58,899 in a total population of 190,999. In the 
Moreton Bay District of New South Wales (now 
Queensland) there were few Catholics, and no resi- 
dent priest till the Passionist Fathers opened their 
mission to the aboriginals on Stradbroke Island, in 
1843. In the Port Phillip District of New South 
Wales (now Victoria) there were, in 1851, 18,014 
Catholics in a total population of 77,345, with six 
priests (in 1850) and thirteen State-aided primary 
schools. Dr. Gould was the first Bishop of the new 
see founded there in 1848. 

IV. Periop or Comparative Catm.—The dis- 
covery of rich gold in Victoria in 1851 had a pro- 
found and far-reaching effect on the history of 
Australia. There was a delirium of sudden pros- 
perity. Population rushed into the new El Dorado. 
In 1851, the mainland and Tasmania had a joint 
population of 211,095, nearly double that of 1841. 
This rapid increase of inhabitants soon called for the 
erection of new episcopal sees. That of Brisbane 
was founded in 1859, the year in which Queensland 
became a separate colony. The Bishopric of Goul- 
burn was established in 1864; Maitland (a titular see 
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since 1848) and Bathurst, in 1865; the abbacy nullius 
of New Norcia (aboriginal mission), in 1867; the See 
of Armidale, in 1869; and those of Ballarat and Sand- 
hurst, in 1874. In the last-mentioned year Mel- 
bourne (since 1851 the capital of the separate colony 
of Victoria) became an archiepiscopal see. The 
Vicariate Apostolic of Cooktown was formed in 
1876, and the Diocese of Rockhampton in 1882. 
Three years later, in 1885, Dr. Moran (successor 
to Dr. Vaughan in the Archiepiscopal See of 
Sydney) was raised to the purple as Australia’s first 
cardinal. The Plenary Synod held in Sydney in the 
same year resulted in the formation, in 1887, of the 
Dioceses of Grafton (now called Lismore), Wilcannia, 
Sale, and Port Augusta, together with the Vicariates 
Apostolic of Kimberley (now under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Geraldton), and of Queensland (for 
aborigines only), while Adelaide, Brisbane, and (in 
1888) Hobart became archiepiscopal sees. The 
Plenary Synod of 1895 led to the formation of the 
Diocese of Geraldton in 1898. The occupant of that 
see is administrator of the Diocese of Port Victoria 
and Palmerston, which, founded in 1848, lost its 
whole European population in 1849. The latest 
Plenary Synod of the Church in the Commonwealth 
took place in 1905, and two important and highly 
successful Catholic Congresses were held, the first in 
Sydney in 1900, the second in Melbourne in 1904. 
In 1906, there were in the Australian Commonwealth 
six archbishops (one of them a cardinal, another a 
coadjutor), fifteen bishops (two of them coadjutors), 
one abbot nullius, and one vicar Apostolic; in all, a 
hierarchy of twenty-three prelates exercising episco- 
pal jurisdiction. 

V. Retiaious Sratistics.—The following table, 
compiled from official sources, shows the numerical 
strength of Catholics on the Australian mainland 
and in Tasmania for the years named, which have 
been chosen as being, in most instances, census 
years:— 


New South - - South Western . Total Total 
Year Wales Victoria Queensland Australia Australia Tasmania Catholics Population 
1861 99,193 109,828 7,676 3,786 19,954 ——= 1,141,563 
1871 147,627 170,620 31,822 28,271 7,282 22,657 408,279 1,650,471 
1881 207,606 203,480 54,376 42,628 8,413 23,055 539,558 2,245,448 
~ 1891 286,915 248,585 92,765 7,179 12,602 25,800 713,846 3,159,085 
1901 347,286 263,710 120,663 52,193 41,892 30,324 856,068 3,782,182 


The Jews number 15,239 souls, and the minor 
Christian sects run in diminishing numbers to total 


eral summary of ecclesiastical statistics is from a 
table in the “Australasian Catholic Directory” for 
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The religious statistics of South Australia were 
not tabulated in 1846, 1851, and 1861. There was 
no enumeration of religious denominations at the 
Tasmania census of 1881. The figures given below 
for that year are an estimate by T. A. Coghlan, 
Statistician of New South Wales. The Catholic body 
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in the Commonwealth is surpassed in numerical 
strength only by the adherents of the Church of 
England. The following table, compiled from the 
Australian Handbook for 1905, shows the numerical 
strength of the principal religious groups in the dif- 
ferent States at the census of 1901:— 


Religious Denominations New ones Victoria Queensland Ree eee Tasmania |Commonwealth 
Church of England 623,131 423,914 184,078 106,987 75,654 83,815 1,497,579 
Roman Catholic 347,286 263,708 120,405 52,193 41,893 30,314 855,799 
Presbyterian 132,617 191,459 57,442 18,357 14,707 L15523 426,105 
Methodist 137,638 180,263 46,574 90,125 24,540 24,999 504,139 
Baptist 16,618 33,730 12,717 21,764 3,125) 4,716 92,670 
Congregational 24,834 17,141 8,300 13,338 4,404 5,544 73,561 
Lutheran 7,387 13,934 25,170 26,140 1,703 387 74,721 
Salvation Army 9,585 8,829 5,512 4,030 1,690 1,454 31,100 
Total Population 1,299,096 1,132,978 460,198 332,934 167,716 162,752 | 3,555,674 


VI. Epucation.—For a time all the colonies of 
the Australasian group followed the example initiated 
by New South Wales in according State aid to the 
clergy and the denominational schools of the principal 
religious bodies, Anglicans, Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists. These grants were withdrawn; 
at once or by gradually diminishing payments; 
by South Australia in 1851, after they had been 
in force only three years; by Queensland in 1860; 
by New South Wales in 1862; by Tasmania and 
Victoria, in 1875, and by Western Australia, in 
1895. State grants to denominational schools ceased 
when the various secular systems took effect: in 
Victoria in 1872; in Queensland, in 1876; in South 
Australia, in 1878; in New South Wales, in 1879; and 
in Western Australia in 1896. In all the States of 
the Commonwealth primary education is com- 
pulsory. In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Western Australia, it is also free. In New South 
Wales and Tasmania a small fee is charged, with free 
education for children whose parents cannot afford 
to pay for them. In Victoria fees are charged for 
such extra subjects as book-keeping, shorthand, 
Euclid, algebra, Latin, French, ete. Throughout the 
Commonwealth the rate of illiteracy is low. “Out 
of every 10,000 children between the ages of five and 
fifteen, there could read and write in 1861, 4,637; 
in 1871, 5,911; 1881, 7,058; 1891, 7,565” (Coghlan 
and Ewing, Progress of Australasia in the Nineteenth 
Century, p. 455). At the census of 1901, according 
to the “ Victorian Year-Book” for 1903 (pp. 70-71), 
of the children of school age (6 to 13 years) in Victo- 
ria, 90.12 per cent were able to read and write; in 
Queensland, 84.42 per cent (Australian born children 
only); in Western Australia, 82.05 per cent; in 
South Australia, 82.00 per cent; in New South Wales, 
80.35 per cent, and in Tasmania, 78.77 per cent. 
Hostility to the Catholic Church gave the chief im- 
pulse to the secularizing of public instruction in 
Victoria and New South Wales. In Victoria Mr. 
Stephen, Attorney-General, declared that the new 
Act was “to purge the colony of clericalism ”’, and to 
lead the rising generation by sure but gradual steps 
to “worship in common at the shrine of one neutral- 
tinted deity, sanctioned by the State Department” 
(Moran, op. cit., 882-883). In New South Wales 
Henry (afterwards Sir Henry) Parkes was even more 
outspoken. Holding aloft his Draft Bill on Public 
Instruction, at a public meeting, he said: “I hold 
in my hand what will be death to the calling of the 
priesthood of the Church of Rome” (Moran, op. cit., 
875). One of the first results of the withdrawal of 
the State grants in the various colonies was the clos- 
ing of most of the Protestant primary schools. There 
was, on the other hand, everywhere a steady in- 
crease in the number of Catholic schools. The fol- 


lowing figures, taken from official sources, show the 
growth of Catholic primary schools in Victoria from 
the passing of the secular Education Act till 1897:— 


Year Primary Schools |Children Attending 
1881 180 20,337 
1891 208 21,799 
1897 226 24,066 


No official returns appear in the Victorian census 
reports for 1901. The following extract from a table 
published by T. A. Coghlan (Wealth and Progress 
of New South Wales, 1897-98, 762) indicates the 
advance made by Catholic primary schools in the 
mother-state for twelve years after the date (1882) 
at which State assistance was withdrawn from de- 
nominational schools:— 


Year Schools | Teachers | Scholars | Average 
on Roll |Attendance 
1888 247 916 PR fel 74 21,809 
1891 250 1,242 30,691 23,788 
1897 296 1,481 36,675 29,162 


According to official returns, there were 41,112 
children on the rolls of the Catholic schools in New 
South Wales in the December quarter, 1904, and 
5,413 on the rolls of the Catholic schools of Western 
Australia on the last school week of 1903 (the latest 
Government figures available for that State). No 
official information appears in the census or reports 
of Tasmania, Queensland, or South Australia. The 
“Australasian Catholic Directory” for 1906 made 
what seems to be a somewhat conservative estimate 
when it set down as 105,835, the number of children 
attending Catholic schools throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

VII. Tar Axsortcines.—The origin of the native 
tribes of Australia is one of the unsolved riddles of 
ethnology. An unknown number of these black- 
skinned people still live in their “wild” state, in 
small and scattered communities, over vast areas 
extending from Central Queensland almost to the 
coast of Western Australia. They have no ac- 
quaintance with metal, nor with the bow and arrow, 
and their weapons of war and chase are (with the 
exception of the boomerang) of a very rude kind, 
wooden spears and clubs, stone tomahawks, etc. 
They are extraordinarily keen and skilful hunters. 
They are polygamous, given at times to cannibalism 
and infanticide, and have no permanent dwellings, 
no pottery, and no idea of cultivation of the soil. 
They die out fast wherever they come in contact 
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with the white man and his vices. The last Tas- 
manian aboriginal died in 1876. In New South 
Wales and. Victoria, the dwindling remnants of the 
native tribes are mostly settled upon reserves under 
State control. The most permanent and successful 
missions to the aborigines are those in the Dioceses of 
Perth and Geraldton (Western Australia). 

VIII. Carnoric Lirrsraturre.—Under the penal 
slavery that long prevailed over a part of Australia, 
intellectual and moral advancement was subordi- 
nated to the two central ideas of punishment and 
money-getting. For some five decades from the 
date of the first colonization there was scarcely such 
a thing as a cultured class; the struggle for existence 
was generally keen among the free settlers in a virgin 
country; and education, seldom more than primary, 
was mainly in the hands of convict teachers and of 
convict tutors assigned to private families. The 
literary gloom of Australian penal servitude before 
the days of the ’48 men was lit up by two non-Cath- 
olic Irish convicts, Edward O‘Shaughnessy, a gifted 
poet and political writer, and George Waldron 
(better known as George Barrington), the prince of 
. modern pickpockets, whose romantic career . has 
found fame even in the pages of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography”. To Australian Catholics, 
however, it is especially gratifying that one of the 
first contributions of a writer of their faith and 
country dealt a severe blow at the convict system; 
this work was Dr. Ullathorne’s heart-rending pam- 
phlet, “The Horrors of Transportation”. Time, 
free immigration, prosperity, higher instruction, 
more extended educational facilities, and the play 
of representative institutions have since then com- 
bined to develop in the “Land of Dawning” a rich 
general literature, in many respects sui generis, and 
marked, especially on its “lighter” side, by a certain 
weird melancholy which, according to Marcus Clarke, 
is the predominant feature of Australian scenery. 
In the literary development of the Commonwealth 
Catholic writers have borne an honourable part. 
The following list is made up exclusively of works 
produced by Catholic authors having at the time of 
writing a domicile in Australia. 

History and Biography.—Ullathorne, “The Hor- 
rors of Transportation”, and “The Australian Mis- 
sion”; Kenny, “The Catholic Church in Australia 
to the Year 1840”; Therry, “Comparison of the 

Oratory of the House of Commons Thirty Years Ago 
and at the Present Day (1856)”, ‘“ Reminiscences 
of Thirty Years’ Residence in New South Wales”; 
Flanagan, “ History of New South Wales”; Tenison 
Woods, “ History of the Discovery and Exploration of 
_ Australia”’; Finn (“Garry-Owen’’), “The Chronicles 
of Early Melbourne’; George Collingridge (whose 
brother Arthur originated the real art life of the 
mother-state by founding the Art Society of New 
South Wales and the classes connected therewith), 
_“Wistory of Australian Discovery”; Mennell, “Dic- 
tionary of Australian Biography”; Hogan, “The Irish 
in Australia”; Kelsh, “Memoir of Bishop Willson”’. 
The principal work written by Cardinal Moran in 
Australia is his monumental “ History of The Cath- 
olic Church in Australasia”. Carr. (Archbishop of 
Melbourne), “Fifty years of Progress’; Byrne, 
“History of the Catholic Church in South Australia” 
(two small vols. issued); Cleary, “The Orange 
Society”’; Gray, “ Australasia, Old and New’; Don- 
ohoe (Arthur Cayll), “ History of Botany Bay”. 
_ Apologetic and Ascetic Literature-—The most note- 
worthy contributions to Australian Catholic apolo- 


c literature are those of Cardinal Moran, “Letters 
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teristic feature of which works is the frequency and 
effectiveness of their appeals to the writings of Prot- 
estant historians and divines; Hall, “ Who translated 
the Bible?” A multitude of minor polemical 
publications on questions of history, missions, doc- 
trine, statistics, socialism, education, medico-moral 
subjects, religion and science, etc., have appeared 
from time to time from the pens of Cardinal Moran, 
Archbishop Carr, Dr. Ullathorne (“Reply to Judge 
Barton”’), Fathers W. Kelly, J. O’Malley, and 
E. J. Masterson, 8.J., the Rev. W. Barry, D.D., 
the Rev. M. Watson, 8.J., Benjamin Hoare, the 
Rev. P. O’Doherty, the Rev. M. Barrett, and others; 
Byrne, “True Wisdom” (translated from Thomas 4 
Kempis); “Letters of a Mother to Her Children” 
and “Sketches of the Lives of Young Saints”, books 
compiled by Loretto Nuns; Huault, “The Mother 
of Jesus”. Devotional manuals have been published 
by the Fathers M. Watson and J. Ryan, 8.J., anda 
prayerbook by the Australian Catholic Truth 
Society. This useful organization (established at 
the Second Australian Catholic Congress in 1904) 
is doing excellent service by its publications, which 
embrace nearly every department of Catholic lit- 
erature. A place of honour in Australian apologetic 
and general literature is rightly due to the two 
volumes containing the Proceedings of the Australa- 
sian Catholic Congresses held at Sydney (1900) and 
Melbourne (1904). 

Physical Science, Law, Politics, etc-—The foremost 
names in geological science in Australia are those 
of the Rev. Julian E. Tenison Woods, F.G.S., and 
the Rey. J. Milne Curran, F.G.S. Father Woods 
was author of “Geological Observations in South 
Australia”, “Geology of Portland”, and “North 
Australia and its Physical Geography”. (Mennell 
says of this author: “ His contributions to the pages 
of scientific journals and the proceedings of learned 
societies were numerous and valuable.”) Father 
Curran is the author of “The Geology of Sydney 
and the Blue Mountains” and “Quantitative 
Analysis”. T. A. Coghlan (Agent-General for New 
South Wales, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society) 
is the Mulhall of Australian statistical science. The 
most important of his many publications while he 
was Statistician of New South Wales were: “The 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales” and 
“The Seven Colonies of Australasia”, both of which 
went through numerous editions. His successor 
as statistician of the mother-state is W. H. Hall, 
author of “The Official Year-Book of New South 


“Wales”. W.H. Archer, K.8.G.G., published sundry 


statistical works while Registrar-General of Victoria 
in its young and strenuous days, and for twenty-five 
years Dr. E. S. Hall compiled and published the vital 
statistics of Tasmania. Charles (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Gavan Duffy was the author of a “Guide 
to the Land Law of 1862”, which law was passed 
by a coalition Ministry in which he held the portfolio 
of Lands. Other legal textbooks were written by 
Frank Gavan Duffy (son of Sir Charles), Judges 
Casey and Quinlan, M. Brennan, Bernard O’Dowd, 
N. G. Power, and J. Hood. Benjamin Hoare, author. 
of “Preferential Trade”, ranks high in political 
circles as an authority on protective tariffs. John D. 
Fitzgerald, an author of recognized ability on munici- 

al reform, has written “Greater Sydney and Greater 

eweastle”. Frederick J. Bloomfield did the Aus- 


raphy’’; 
from his pen 
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Fiction.—Daniel E. Deniehy, lawyer, statesman, 
journalist, will be best remembered for his clever 
skit, ‘‘ How I Became Attorney-General of Barataria’’, 
which was famous in its day, and is still as readable 
as ever. James Francis Hogan published “An 
Australian Christmas Collection” of colonial stories 
and sketches. Ambrose Pratt is the author of 
“The Great Push Experiment”, “Franks, Duellist”’, 
and “Three Years with Thunderbolt”. Among 
other Australian Catholic writers of fiction whose 
work has appeared in book form are the following: 
Miss Tennyson, Roderick Quinn, Laura Archer (a 
collection of Queensland tales), F. M. Korner (pen 
name, “George Garnet’’), a Loretto nun (author of 
“T Never Knew’’), the Rev. P. Hickey (‘Innisfail ’’). 
“ Australian Wonderland” is a cleverly written book 
for children, in which two sisters (one of them a Sis- 
ter of Mercy) collaborated. Newspaper and periodi- 
cal literature has also been enriched with some excel- 
lent work in fiction by Australian Catholic writers. 

Poetry—Among the poets, two Irish singers, 
“Eva” of the Nation (Mrs. Kevin Izod O’Doherty) 
and “Thomasine’”’, are now (1907) passing the 
evening of their lives in humble retirement in Queens- 
land. Roderick Flanagan (the historian of New 
South Wales) published in his day a volume of verse. 
Victor J. Daley was a gifted and prolific verse-writer, 
but his only published work is “ At Dawn and Dusk”. 
John Farrell, for a time editor of the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph, was the author of “How He Died, and 
Other Poems”. In 1897 he wrote a “Jubilee Ode” 
which was pronounced to be finer than Kipling’s 
“Recessional” as a piece of national stock-taking. 
Roderick Quinn has written “The Higher Tide”’, 
and “The Circling Hearths”; Edwin J. Brady, a 
poet of the sea and wharfside, “The Way of Many 
Waters”; Bernard O’ Dowd, “ Dawnward” and “ Dar- 
rawill of the Silent Land”; Cornelius Moynihan, 
“Feast of the Bunya, An Aboriginal Ballad”, with a 
preface containing curious historical, legendary, 
and ethnological lore regarding the Queensland 
blacks; the Rev. W. Kelly, S.J., three convent 
dramas in blank verse; J. Hood, “ Land of the Fern”; 
John B. O’Hara, “Songs of the South” (2d series), 
“Sonnets, Odes, and Lyrics”; the Rev. M. Wat- 
son, S.J., a series of seven handsomely illustrated 
Christmas booklets in verse which have gone through 
many editions. Volumes of verse have also been pub- 
lished by Marion Miller (“Songs From the Hills’’), 
and Rena Wallace (“A Bush Girl’s Songs ”’). Some 
meritorious work by Australian Catholic poetic 
writers (including various odes, etc., by the Rev. 
J. J. Malone) has not appeared in separate form. 

Catholic Journalism in Australia had a long and 
thorny road to travel before it reached assured suc- 
cess. Beginning with “ The Chronicle” (founded in 
Sydney, in 1839), the way was strewn with failures, 
which, however, helped to form the steps leading 
others to better things. The existing Catholic 
newspapers and periodicals of Australia, with their 
dates of foundation, are, Weekly: Sydney, N. 8. W., 
“The Freeman’s Journal” (the oldest existing news- 
paper in Australia, founded and first edited by Arch- 
deacon McEncroe in 1850); and ‘‘ The Catholic Press ”’ 
(1895); Melbourne, Victoria, ‘The Advocate ” (1868), 
“The Tribune ” (1900); Brisbane, Queensland, ‘“‘ The 
Australian ”’ (founded by Dr. O’Quinn in 1878), “The 
Age” (1892); Adelaide, South Australia, ‘The South- 
ern Cross” (1889); Perth, W. A., “The W. A. Rec- 
ord” (1874); Launceston, Tasmania, ‘‘ The Monitor” 
(founded in 1894 by amalgamating “The Catholic 
Standard” of Hobart, and ‘“‘The Morning Star” of 
Launceston ).—M onthly: Melbourne, ‘‘ The Australian 
Messenger ” (1887); ‘‘ The Austral Light ”’ (an eccle- 
siastical property since 1899); Sydney, ‘‘The Annals 
of Our Lady ’’—Quarterly and Annual: ‘‘The Aus- 
tralasian Catholic Record” (founded by Cardinal 
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Moran, in Sydney, in 1894); “‘The Madonna” (Mel- 
bourne, 1897); ‘The Garland of St. Joseph ”’ (1906). 
A useful ‘‘ Catholic Almanac and Family Annual” is 
published for the Diocese of Maitland. Illustrated 
scholastic annuals are also issued by most of the Cath- 
olic colleges for boys, and by some of the secondary 
schools for girls—In size, literary quality, successful 
management, and influence, the Catholic newspapers 
and magazines of Australia easily outrival the rest 
of the religious press in the Commonwealth. Many 
Catholic names of note in the political, judicial, 
literary, and scientific history of Australia were, 
for a time at least, associated with the religious or 
secular press of the country. Among them may be 
mentioned: Sir Charles Gavan Duffy; the Right Hon. 
William Bede Dalley, P.C., Q.C.; the Hon. John Hu- 
bert Plunkett, Q.C., M.L.C.; Sir Roger Therry; Rich- 
ard Sullivan (brother of A. M. and T. D. Sullivan); 
Judges Therry, Real, Power, O’Connor, Casey, Hey- 
don, and Quinlan; the Hon. Edward Butler, Q.C., 
M.L.C., and his brother, Thomas Butler; E. W. O’Sulli- 
van; Sir John O’Shannassy, K.C.M.G.; the Hon. Sir 
Patrick Jennings, K.C.M.G., LL.D., M.L.C.; Edward 
Whitty, the brilliant Anglo-Irishman, who ended his 
days in Melbourne; William A. Duncan, C.M.G.; Rod- 
erick Flanagan; Daniel E. Deniehy; Philip Mennell, 
F.R.G.S.; John Farrell; Victor J. Daley; the Rev. 
Julian E. Tenison Woods; the Hon. J. V. O’Loghlen; 
the Hon. Hugh Mahon; J. F. Hogan; Benjamin Hoare; 
Roderick and P. E. Quinn; F. J. Bloomfield; Am- 
brose Pratt; Helen K. Jerome; John Hughes, K.C.S.G.; 
John Gavan Duffy; Frank Leverrier (noted as a 
scientist); Kenneth McDonall;—Nicholson; Frank 
and Martin Donohoe; Ernest Hoben; C. Brennan; 
T. Courtney; and others. Phil May first won fame 
as a caricaturist in the columns of an illustrated 
weekly published in Sydney. A number of able lay 
and clerical writers are associated with the Catholic 
newspapers and periodicals of Australia. 

The Australian Handbook (various dates); the Year-Books 
of the various States; CoGHLAN, Wealth and Progress of New 
South Wales (various dates), and The Seven Colonies of Aus- 
tralasia (various dates); Acta et Decreta of the Australian 
Plenary Synods of 1885 and 1895; Historical Records of New 
South Wales; BENNETT, South Australian Almanac (1840); 
Kenny, The Catholic Church in Australia to the Year 1840 ; 
FLANAGAN, History of New South Wales (1862); TxHerry, 
New South Wales and Victoria (1863); The National History 
of England (1877); May, Constitutional History of England 
(1882); Epitome of the Official History of New South Wales 
(1883); Bonwick, The Port Phillip Settlement (1883), and 
The First Twenty Years of Australia (1883); FENron, History 
of Tasmania (1884); Ditke, Greater Britain (1885); McCarry, 
History of Our Own Times (1887); Hocan, The Irish in Aus- 
tralia (1888); SuTHERLAND, History of Australia (1888); 
LuMHOLTz, Among Cannibals (1890); Hurcuinson, Aus- 
tralasian Encyclopedia (1892); MENNELL, Dictionary of 
Australian Biography (1892); Brirrron, History of New South 
Wales from the Records (1894); Moran, History of the Catholic 


Church in Australasia; Heaton, Australian Dictionary of 


Dates (1897); Davirt, Life and Progress in Australasia (1898); 
CoGHLAN, Statistics of the Seven Colonies of Australasia jrom 
1861 to 1899 (1900); Jost, History of Australia (1901); Cocu- 
LAN AND Ewine, Progress of Australasia in the Nineteenth 
Century (1903); Howrrr, The Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia (1904); SPENCER AND GILLEN, The Native Tribes 
of Central Australia (1904), and The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia (1904); Haun, States of Australia and New Zealand 
(1905); The Australasian Catholic Directory for 1906. 
Henry W. CLeary. 


Austrebertha, Sart, Virgin, born ec. 630 at Ther- 
ouane in the modern department of Pas-de-Calais in 
France; d. 10 February, 703 or 704. When her father 
desired to give her in marriage to a young nobleman, 
she fled from home and took the veil.from the hands 
of Bishop Saint-Omer. Some time later she entered 
the monastery of Port on the Somme, where she was 
later elected prioress. Soon afterwards she was ap- 
pointed first abbess of the newly erected convent 
of Pavilly in Lower, Seine. Under her direction the 
nuns of Pavilly became so celebrated for sanctity 
that parents came from all sides to place their 
daughters under the guidance of Austrebertha. Her 
name is in the Roman martyrology and she is hon- 
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oured as patron at Montreuil in the department of 
Pas-de-Calais. 

RanBeck, The Benedictine Calendar (London, 1896); 
VACANDARD, Vie de S. Ouen (Paris, 1902), 208-210; SrapLER, 


Heiligen-Lexikon (Augsburg, 1858), I, 363. 
MicHarnL Ort. 


Austremonius, Saint, Apostle and Bishop of Au- 
vergne (c. 314). All that is certainly known of 
Austremonius is deduced from a few brief sentences 
in the writings of St. Gregory of Tours (Hist. 
Franc., I, xxx, and De Glorid Confessorum, ¢. xxix). 
According to this authority he was one of the seven 
bishops sent from Rome into Gaul about the middle 
of the third century; he laboured in Auvergne and 
is said to have been the first Bishop of Clermont. 
But from a study of the episcopal lists as given by 
St. Gregory himself, St. Austremonius could hardly 
have antedated the commencement of the fourth 
century, since his third successor died in 385. It is 
more likely, therefore, that he was the contemporary 
of the three Bishops of Aquitaine who attended the 
Council of Arles in 314. He was not a martyr. His 
cult began about the middle of the sixth century, 
when Cantius, a deacon, saw a vision of angels about 
his neglected tomb at Issoire on the Couze. His 
body was afterwards translated to Volvic, and in 
761 to the Abbey of Mauzac. Towards the middle of 
the ninth century, the head of the saint was brought 
to St.-Yvoine, near Issoire, and about 900 was re- 
turned to Issoire, the original place of burial. 

Acta SS., Nov., I, 49 sq.; Anal. Boll., XIII, 33-46; Mé- 
langes Havet., 36; DucHrsnn, Bulletin critique (1888), 
IX, 203-207. Cunvauier, Rép, des sources hist, (Bio-bib- 
liog.), 2d ed., 390, 391. 

Francis P. Havey. 


Austria. See Ausrro-HunGARIAN Monarcuy. 


Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, THe.—By this 
name is designated the European monarchy whose 
dominions have for their main _life-distributing 
artery the River Danube, in its course from Engel- 
hartszell, near Passau, to Orsova. South of the 
Danube lie the Austrian Alpine provinces and the 
provinces of Carinthia and Carniola; north of the 
Danube are the Carpathian and Sudetie provinces. 

AREA AND PopuLation.—The monarchy as a 
whole has an area of about 262,577 square miles 
(680,887 square kilometres), and a population. of 
about 48,592,000. This gives it the second place in 
extent of territory, and the third place in respect to 
population, among the political divisions of Europe. 


_ The average density of-its population is, approxi- 


mately, 185 to the square mile. The monarchy 
holds sway over: (a) the kingdoms and provinces 
represented in the Austrian Parliament, or Reichsrat, 
which have together an area of 115,695 sq. m. 
(300,008 sq. km.) and a population of 26,969,812; 
(b) the provinces of the Hungarian Crown which have 
a total area of 127,204 sq. m. (329,851 sq. km.) 
and a population of 19,885,465; (c) Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with an area of 19,678 sq. m. (51,028 


sq. km.) and a population of 1,737,000, occupied 


Germans, 2,138,000; Slovaks, gaia Croats, 


and administered by Austria-Hungary, though still 
theoretically a part of the Ottoman Empire. These 
populations include a great variety of races. In 


the Austrian territory there are: Germans, 9,171,000; 


Czechs, 5,955,000; Poles, 4,259,000; Ruthenians, 
3,376,000; Slovenes, 1,193,000; Italians and Ladini- 
ans, 727,000. In Hungary the population is com- 
posed of: Magyars, 9,180,000; Rumanians, 2,867,000; 


34,000; Serbs, 1,079,000; Ruthenians, 443,000. 
inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
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The only strip of coast land in Austria-Hungary lies 
on the Adriatic and has a length of 1,366 miles 
(2,200 km.). The countries which border on Austria- 
Hungary are: Italy, Switzerland, the principality of 
Liechtenstein, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, Russia, 
Rumania, Servia, Turkey, and Montenegro. 

Cuurca Hisrory.—The Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy was created by the union of the Germanic, 
Slavonic, and Hungarian provinces which now lie 
within its territory. This union took place in 1526. 
Upon the death of Louis II of Hungary and Bohemia 
at the battle of Mohdcs, in that year, Bohemia and 
Hungary were united to the Austrian possessions of 
Ferdinand I, of the Hapsburg family. This union 
was in accordance with the law of succession as well 
as the result of a free choice. Up to 1526 each of 
these three divisions of the present empire had its 
own separate religious history. 

A. Early Christianity.—The Romans in the time 
of Augustus took possession of those provinces of 
the present Austria-Hungary which lie south of the 
Danube. In the course of time they built roads, 
founded cities, turned the territory into Roman 
provinces, and here and there converted the inhabi- 
tants to Christianity. The cities of Aquileia and 
Salona, episcopal sees from the middle of the first 
century, were centres of Christianity for Noricum 
and Pannonia. In the year 294 five Christian 
workmen were thrown from the marble bridges of 
Sirmium (Mitrowitz) into the Save and drowned. 
During the persecution of the Christians under the 
Emperor Diocletian, in 304, the soldier Florianus 
was thrown into the Enns at Lauriacum (Lorch). 
The house of Augustinian canons, at St. Florian, 
in Upper Austria, now stands on the spot where the 
body of this saint was buried. A tradition gives 
the same date for the martyrdom of the two bishops 
Victorinus of Petovia (Pettau in Southern Styria) 
and Quirinus of Siscia, who met death where the 
Kulpa empties into the Save. -Even at this period 
Christianity must have had a large number of ad- 
herents in these districts, for already an established 
organization is found here. The bishops of Noricum 
were under the control of the Patriarch of Aquileia, 
while Pannonia was subject to the Metropolitan of 
Sirmium. 

The last representative of Christian culture among 
the Roman inhabitants of the Danube district is St. 
Severinus. ‘The story of his life, by his pupil Eugip- 
pius, is the only written document we have for the 
history of the Danubian provinces during the last 
years of Roman occupation. Severinus settled near 
the present city of Vienna, built a monastery for 
himself and his companions, and led so austere a 
life that even in winter, when the Danube was frozen, 
he walked up and down over the ice barefoot. His 
journeys upon the frozen river were errands of conso- 
peut to the despairing provincials, who saw them- 
selves threatened on all sides by bands of marauding 
barbarians. In these journeys Severinus travelled 
as far as Castra Batava (Passau), and inland from 
the river up to Juvavum (Salzburg). God had 
granted him the gift of prophecy. When Odovakar 
(Odoacer), King of the Heruli, set out on his march 
against Rome, he came to the saint and asked for 
his blessing. Severinus spoke prophetically: ‘Go 
forward, my son. To-day thou art still clad in the 
worthless skins of animals, but soon shalt thou make 
After Odovakar 
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salutation was ‘‘Sit nomen Domini benedictum’’, 
corresponding to our “Praise be to Jesus”. When 
Severinus lay dying the sobs of his disciples prevented 
their praying; he himself began to recite the last 
psalm, and with the closing words of this psalm, 
‘Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum’”’, he passed away 
(482). Six years later the Romans withdrew from 
this region, taking the body of the saint with them, 
and returned to Italy. Here he was buried with 
suitable honour in the castle of Luculanum, near 
Naples. 

B. The Middle Ages.—During the period of migra- 
tions which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Austria was the fighting-ground of the barbaric 
hordes which poured through it. Vindobona dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth; Pannonia was 
entirely laid waste by the Avars, a people related 
to the Huns. The same fate befell Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola, desolated by the Slovenes, who now 
took possession of those provinces. The land lying 
on the upper Drave has since borne the name of 
‘“Pustertal’? (from the Slovenie pust, ‘‘waste’’). 
The Croats and Serbs seized the country south of 
the Save. The Croats are the first-born sons of the 
Church among the Slavs. They were converted, 
about the year 650, by Roman priests. The Baju- 
varii (Bavarians), a people from the West, spread 
themselves over the whole of Upper Austria. St. 
Rupert, Bishop of Worms, baptized the Bavarian 
duke, Theodo, at Regensburg (Ratisbon) and _ be- 
came the Apostle of the Austrian Bajuvarii. He 
travelled and preached nearly as far as Lauriacum, 
settled in Salzburg, and there erected a see and 
founded the monastery of St. Peter (ce. 700). St. 
Peter’s is the oldest Benedictine monastery which 
has had a continuous existence down to our own 
times, Monte Cassino having been repeatedly de- 
stroyed and deserted. The Benedictine cloister 
for women, Nonnberg, founded by Rupert’s niece 
Ehrentraut, is also still standing. The Bavarian 
Duke Tassilo founded the Benedictine monasteries 
of Mondsee (748) and Kremsmiinster (777). The 
Bishops of Salzburg brought the Christian Faith 
and German customs to the Slavs. A quarrel broke 
out, however, between the Carinthians and the 
Patriarch of Aquileia. Charlemagne raised the 
Carinthian see of Salzburg to an archbishopric in 
798, settled the dispute with Aquileia by making 
the Drave the dividing line of the two provinces, 
and in 803 established the border territories known 
as the Mark of Friuli and the East Mark. 

Moravia was won to Christianity by two brothers, 
Methodius and Constantine, Greek monks from 
Thessalonica, known in history as the Apostles of 
the Slavs. Constantine invented the Glagolitic 
alphabet, translated the Bible into Slavic, and com- 
posed the liturgy in that language. But, as Salzburg 
and Passau laid claim to the region in which the 
brothers worked, complaint was made against them 
by the German ecclesiastics. Pope Hadrian II, 
however, authorized the liturgy in the Slavic lan- 
guage. Constantine remained at Rome in a monas- 
tery and took the name of Cyril, while Methodius, 
after many fruitful labours as Archbishop of Pannonia 
and Moravia, died 6 April, 885, at Vehlehrad, on the 
River March. The Apostles of the Slavs' are now 
et to a decree of Leo XIII) commemorated 
throughout the Catholic Church on the 5th day of 
July. The Latin Liturgy was reintroduced in Mora- 
via by Swatopluk, the successor of Duke Ratislaus, 
and soon after his death the Magyars overthrew the 
empire of Great Moravia (906). When Moravia is 
again heard of in history (founding of the bishopric 
of Olmiitz, 1063), it is a province of Bohemia. 

Christianity was introduced into Bohemia from 
Moravia. Of the Slavic tribes which at the end of 
the fifth century controlled the intérior of Bohemia 
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and drove the Germans to the outskirts of the coun- 
try, the Czechs of Prague were the most important 
division. In a.p. 871 their prince, Borziwoy, and 
his wife, Ludmilla, consented to receive baptism 
from St. Methodius. From this time on the history 
of Bohemia is an account of the struggles between 
two contending parties, the Christian-Germanic and 
the National Heathen. At the instigation of the 
National Heathen party the saintly Duke Wenzel 
(Wenceslaus) I was murdered by his brother, Boles- 
law I. But even Boleslaw had to rule according to 
the wishes of the Christian-Germanic party, and his 
son Boleslaw II founded the Bishopric of Prague 
(973). The new see was placed under the Archbishop 
of Mainz, and its first bishop was the Saxon Dithmar. 
His successor, St. Adalbert (Wojtech), met a martyr’s 
death (997) at the hands of the heathen Slavs of 
Prussia, whom he sought to bring to the truth. - The 
Benedictine Order came into Bohemia with the 
founding of the monastery of Borevnov by Boleslaw 
II, and Boleslaw’s sister, Milada, was the first abbess 
of St. George, the Benedictine cloister for women in 
Prague. Duke Bretislaw seized Gnesen and brought 
the body of St. Adalbert in triumph to Prague. 
Dabrowka, the daughter of Boleslaw I, married the 
Polish Duke Mieczyslaw, and the latter was baptized 
in 966. The son of Mieczyslaw laid the foundation 
of an enduring church-organization by forming the 
four bishoprics of Posen, Kolberg, Breslau, and 
Cracow, and placing them under the Archbishopric 
of Gnesen, which had been established in the year 
1000. 

The Magyars, a people from the Ural-Altai region, 
moved forward in 895 into the Avarian Wilderness 
on the Theiss. Attempts to convert them were 
made by the court of Byzantium as well as by St. 
Wolfgang, a monk of Maria Einsiedeln, by Piligrim, 
Bishop of Passau, who, as successor of the Bishops 
of Lorch, wished to be Metropolitan of all Pannonia, 
and by Adalbert of Prague. Thus it was brought 
about that the Magyar ruler Géza, great grandson of 
Arpad, and his wife Sarolta were favourably inclined 
to Christianity. The real Apostle of the Magyars, 
however, was Géza’s great son, St. Stephen. Ste- 
phen received a Christian education and was bap- 
tized by St. Adalbert. Upon the occasion of his 
marriage with Gisela, sister of the future emperor, 
St. Henry II, Stephen vowed to give his people the 
blessings of Christianity. One of the most important 
measures taken by him for the security of the new 
faith was the founding at Gran of an archbishopric 
with ten subordinate sees. As Stephen’s patron 
saint in battle had been St. Martin, he founded the 
Benedictine monastery of Martinsberg. He also 
founded hospices for the reception of Hungarian 
pilgrims at Ravenna, Rome, and Jerusalem. Astri- 
cus, the Abbot of Martinsberg, obtained for him, 
from the pope, the title of king. Sylvester II sent 
Stephen a crown of gold and, according to a tradition 
(which, however, is not well founded) a Bull which 
decreed to the Kings of Hungary the privilege of 
the “Apostolic Majesty’’ (q. v.). Having a great 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, Stephen caused him- 
self to be crowned on the festival of the Assumption, 
the 15th day of August, in the year 1000, and church 
historians have given to Hungary the title of “‘Mary’s 
Realm’? (Regnum Marianum). 

The gradual advance of Christianity in Austria 
towards the east is shown in the shifting of the abode 
of the early rulers of the Babenberg (Bamberg) line 
from Melk, on the Kahlenberg, to Vienna. One of 
this family, Leopold I, the Illustrious, had already 
founded at Melk an establishment of secular canons. 
These were replaced in 1089 by twelve Benedictine 
monks from Lambach. At the time when Leopold’s 
youngest son, Adalbert I, the Victorious, was mar- 
grave, three youths left this region to go to Paris to 
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study. While on their way, they were obliged to 
spend a night in the open and fell to speaking of the 
future. Each wished to become a bishop, and each 
vowed that, if ever a bishop, he would found a monas- 
tery. One, Gebhard, became Archbishop of Salzburg 
and founded Admontund and the See of Gurk; an- 
other, Adalbero, Bishop of Wiirzburg, founded the 
monastery of Lambach; while the third, St. Altmann 
of Passau, founded Géttweig for twelve canons under 
the Rule of St. Augustine. The canons at Goéttweig 
were replaced after the lapse of ten years by Bene- 
dictines from St. Blasien in the Black Forest. All 
three of these bishops remained true to Gregory VII 
in the controversy of investitures. The Crusades 
began during the reign of the Margrave Leopold II, 


- the Saint, and many of the crusading armies traversed 


Austria. Leopold’s mother, Ida, took part in a 
pilgrimage of which Thiemo, Archbishop of Salzburg, 
was the leader. The archbishop met the death of a 
martyr, and Ida was made a prisoner. Leopold 
erected a church on the Kahlenberg and founded 
the monasteries Klosterneuburg and Heiligenkreuz. 
His wife, Agnes, widow of the Hohenstaufen Duke 
Frederick, bore him eighteen children. Their third 
son, Otto, studied at Paris, entered the Cistercian 
monastery of Morimond, became Bishop of Freising, 
and wrote a chronicle, ‘De Duabus Civitatibus’’, 
and a second work, “‘ Libri Duo De Gestis Friderici I’’. 
By reason of these-two works he is the most noted 
German historian of the Middle Ages. 

After a hard struggle, the saintly King Ladislaus 
(d. 1095) succeeded in regulating the ecclesiastical 
and civil affairs of Hungary. He founded the Bishop- 
ric of Grosswardein and summoned the dignitaries 
of the Church and the State to a diet at Szaboles. 
This diet is often called a synod, on account of the 
many decisions arrived at in church matters. The 
priests were ordered to observe celibacy strictly, the 
laity were commanded to keep Sunday and feast- 
days and to abstain from immorality. Ladislaus 
conquered Croatia, whose duke, Zwonimir, had 
received from a legate of Gregory VII at Salona 
(1076) a banner, sword, crown, and sceptre, with 
the title of king, in return for which he had sworn 
fealty to the pope. 

Henry II, Jasomirgott, was the first Duke of 
Austria. He built a residence for himself at Vienna 
(Am Hoj), in which was the Pancraz chapel, and 
founded the Schottenkloster for Benedictine monks 
from St, Jacob’s at Regensburg. Octavian Wolzner, 
an architect from Cracow, erected for the new duke 
the church of St. Stephen, to which the parish of 
St. Peter was added. Leopold V, the Virtuous, 
son of Henry II, took part in the Third Crusade and 
fought so bravely that, as we are told, his armour 


- was stained blood red, and only the part under the 


sword belt remained white. However, Richard the 
-Lionhearted tore down the Austrian banner at the 
storming of Ascalon and the enraged duke went home 
While on his way to England, Richard was 
seized at Erdberg, and held a prisoner by the duke 
at Diirrenstein. Crusaders being under the protec- 
tion of the pope, Celestine III put Leopold V under 
the ban. To this the duke paid no attention; but 
when he fell with his horse, at Graz, broke a leg, and 
found himself near death, his conscience smote him; 
he sent for Albert III, Archbishop of Salzburg, who 
was in the neighbourhood, and received absolution 


from him. Frederick I, the eldest son of Leopold V, 


ruled only six years and died while on a crusade, 
he reign of his brother, Leopold Vi, the Glorious, 
as a brilliant one. He too went on a crusade and 
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new castle for himself (Schweizerhof) and the church 
of St. Michael. The church was intended for the 
benefit of the duke’s attendants, retainers, servants, 
and the townspeople who settled around the castle. 
The scheme to form a bishopric at Vienna was not 
carried out, but Eberhard II of Salzburg founded 
bishoprics at Seckau and Lavant, for Styria and 
Carinthia. Leopold’s son and successor, Frederick 
II, the last of the Babenberg line, was knighted with 
much religious pomp at the feast of the Purification 
of the Virgin, 1232, in the castle church. Bishop 
Gebhard of Passau celebrated Mass and gave the 
consecrated sword to the duke, two hundred young 
nobles receiving knighthood at the same time. 
After the ceremony the young duke rode at the head 
of the newly made knights to Penzing, where jousts 
were held. 

Within a short space of time the national dynasties 
of the countries under discussion died out in the male 
lines: the Babenberg Dynasty (Austria) in 1246, the 
Arpadian (Hungary) in 1301, and the Premyslian 
(Bohemia) in 1306. In 1282 the German Emperor, 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, gave Austria in fief to his son 
Albrecht. To Austria and Styria the dukes of the 
Hapsburg line soon added Carinthia, Carniola, the 
Tyrol, and the Mark of the Wends. The rulers of 
this line are deserving of great praise for their aid in 
developing church life in these territories. Albrecht 
I founded the court (Hofburg) chapel in his castle; 
Duke Rudolph IV in 1359 laid the corner-stone of 
the Gothie reconstruction of the church of St. Ste- 
phen. A hundred and fifty years elapsed before 
the great tower of the church was completed. With 
the consent of the pope the same duke founded the 
University of Vienna in 1365. The university was 
modelled on the one at Paris and possessed great 
privileges (freedom from taxation, right of adminis- 
tering justice). When part of the Council of Basle 
separated from Eugenius IV and set up Felix V as 
antipope, the theological faculty of the university, 
of which at that time the celebrated Thomas Eben- 
dorffer of Haselbach was a member, sided with the 
antipope. But the papal legate, John Carvajal, 
and Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, the emperor’s 
governmental secretary, prevailed upon Frederick V 
to espouse the cause of Eugenius and to sign the 
Concordat of Vienna (1448). The concordat pro- 
vided that the annates and the confirmation dues 
should be restored to the pope, that the pope should 
have the right to appoint to the canonries in the 
uneven. months, and that the filling of ecclesiastical 
vacancies at Rome should be reserved to him. The 
concordat was gradually accepted by all of the Ger- 
man rulers, and up to the present time the relations 
between the German Church and the papacy are 
regulated by its provisions. In 1452 Frederick was 
crowned emperor at Rome, being the last emperor 
to be crowned in that city. In his reign the Bishop- 
rics of Laibach (1462), Vienna, and Wiener-Neustadt 
(both the latter in 1469) were founded. During 
this period a great many monastic houses were 
founded in Austria, especially by the more recently 
established orders: Carthusian houses were founded 
at Mauerbach, Gaming, Agsbach; Franciscan at 
Vienna, Klosterneuburg, St. Pélten, Maria Enzers- 
dorf, Pupping; Dominican at Graz and Retz. 

_ Under the Luxembourg line Bohemia attained a 


high degree of material and spiritual prosperity. 


Charles IV, before his reign began, succeeded in 


and in this way made the country ecclesiasticall: 

independent of Germany. Charles had been a s 

dent at Paris, and a 1 é 4 
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having Prague raised to an archbishopric Ser 
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Vitus which is now nearing completion. Parler 
also erected the Teynkirche (Teyn church) in Prague, 
and the church of St. Barbara in Kuttenberg, while 
Matthias of Anras built the fortress-castle of Karl- 
stein. The crown jewels of Bohemia were preserved 
in the sumptuous chapel at Karlstein. But Bohemia 
had a sudden fall from the height it had attained. 
King Wenzel (Wenceslaus), son of Charles IV, had 
no control of his temper, and began a quarrel with 
the archbishop. The archbishop’s vicar-general, 
John of Pomuk (St. John Nepomucene), refused to 
tell what he had heard in confession. He was first 
tortured and then, gagged and bound, was thrown at 
night into the River Moldau. At this time the first 
signs appeared in Bohemia of a religious agitation 
which was destined to bring the greatest sorrow both 
to Bohemia and to the adjoining countries. Jerome 
of Prague had become acquainted with the writings 
of Wyclif at Oxford. He returned home, bringing 
the teachings of Wyclif with him, and communicated 
them to his friend Hus. Hus came from Husinetz 
near Prachatitz. He was the child of a peasant, 
and had become professor of philosophy at the 
University of Prague, preacher in the Bohemian 
language at the Bethlehem chapel, and confessor to 
Queen Sophia. A complaint was brought in the 
university against Hus on account of his teaching. 
Of the four ‘Nations’? (Saxons, Bavarians, Poles, 
and Bohemians), which had votes in the affairs of 
the university, only the Bohemians voted for Hus. 
Hus then turned a personal into a national affair. 
King Wenzel issued a command that henceforth the 
Bohemians should have three votes, and the other 
““Nations’’ only one vote. Upon this 5,000 students 
and the German professors withdrew and founded 
the University of Leipzig. The university was now 
simply a national one, and Hus without interference 
taught the following doctrines: the church consists 
only of the elect; no man is a temporal ruler, no man 
is a bishop, if he be in mortal sin; the papal dignity 
is an outcome of the imperial power; obedience to 
the church is the invention of men. Hus was sus- 
pended by Archbishop Zbinko; he appealed to the 
pope (Alexander V) and then to Jesus Christ. John 
XXIII placed Hus under the ban, Prague under an 
interdict, and called the Council of Constance. The 
Emperor Sigismund gave Hus a safe-conduct which 
protected him from acts of violence on the part of 
the indignant Germans through whose territory he 
must pass, but not from the verdict of the council. 
Hus was repeatedly examined before the council, 
but would not retract his opinions; the members of 
the council, therefore, unanimously condemned his 
errors and delivered him to the secular power, by 
which, in accordance with the law of the land at the 
time, he was condemned to death at the stake (1415). 
Jerome of Prague suffered the same death the next 
year. While at Constance Hus sanctioned the 
receiving of the sacrament in both kinds which had 
been introduced by Master Jacob of Miez (Calix- 
tines). As a former monk, John of Selau, was lead- 
ing a procession a stone was thrown at him from a 
window of the town hall. The throng, led by the 
knight John Zizka of Trocnov, attacked the town 
hall and threw the judge, the burgomaster, and 
several members of the town council out of the win- 
dow into the street, where they were killed by the 
fall. This is known in history as the “ First Defenes- 
tration of Prague’, King Wenzel was so excited 
by the episode that he was struck with apoplexy and 
died. The Hussite wars caused fearful devastation 
not only in Bohemia, but in the adjacent countries 
as well. Fortunately, the Hussites divided into the 
more moderate Calixtines, under John of Rokyzana, 
and the ‘‘Taborites’’, so called from the city and 
mountain which they named Tabor. The Taborites 
were led by John Zizka and Proéopius the Great, 
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who was also called the ‘‘Shaven’”’ (Iloly) because he 
had been a monk. After Zizka’s death the extreme 
radicals took the name of ‘‘Orphans’’ because no 
one was worthy to take Zizka’s place. They were 
finally conquered, and an agreement, called the 
Compactata (Treaty of Iglau) based on the Four 
Articles of Prague, was made with the moderate party 
(1436). The Compactata provided: that in Bohemia 
everyone who demanded it should receive Holy 
Communion under both kinds; mortal sins should be 
punished, but only by the legal authorities; the Word 
of God should be freely expounded by clergy ap- 
pointed for the purpose; ecclesiastics should manage 
their property according to the rules of the church. 
After this, Hussitism lived:on in the “ Bohemian 
Brethren’”’, who elected a bishop at Lhola near 
Reichenau (1467), and were finally carried into the 
current of the Reformation. 

In Hungary Christian culture flourished during 
the reign of the House of Anjou. Louis the Great 
founded universities at Altofen and Fiinfkirchen, 
and built the fine cathedral at Kaschau. When 
Constantinople was captured by the Turks (29 May, 
1453), a cry of horror resounded throughout Europe, 
and the pope sent forth John Capistran to preach a 
crusade. The saintly monk came with an immense 
following from Italy to Germany, Bohemia, and 
Hungary. He preached in the open, as the churches 
could not hold his hearers. A stone pulpit with a 
statue of the saintly Capistran stands on the east 
side of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna. A hundred 
thousand people crowded the square and the roofs 
of the houses to hear him. This was the more re- 
markable because Capistran preached in Latin. 
Yet all who saw and heard him were moved to their 
innermost souls. The Turks, in 1456, tried to 
capture Belgrad, the key to Hungary. The papal 
legate, John Carvajal, and John Capistran raised a 
crusading army with which John Hunyady was able 
to defeat, at Belgrad, a Turkish army much more 
numerous. This was called the “ Battle of the Three 
Johns’’. Hunyady and Capistran died shortly after- 
wards from camp fever. Hunyady’s son had been 
educated by John Vitez, Bishop of Grosswardein, 
afterwards Archbishop of Gran. This prelate in- 
stilled such a love of learning into his pupil that 
when the latter ascended the throne as Matthias 
Corvinus, he gathered learned men about him, re- 
established the decayed university at Ofen, and 
founded a new university at Pressburg. Thirty 
copyists were kept busy at Ofen transcribing the 
Greek and Latin classics. The volumes, which . 
were beautifully illuminated and handsomely bound, 
were known as Corvinian books. 

C. Modern Times.—If in analyzing church history 
Christian antiquity is taken to represent the period of 
the life and labours of the Church among the peoples 
influenced by Greek and Roman civilization, and the 
Middle Ages the period of the Church’s life and labours 
among the Germans and the nations which came 
into contact with them, then the modern period of 
history must be taken as that in which the influence 
of the Church began to extend throughout the whole 
world. Modern times would, according to this 
theory, begin with the discovery of the New World. 
But if the beginning of the modern era is made, as it 
usually is, to coincide with the Reformation, then 
it is further marked by the rise of-that monarchy 
which was formed by the union of the Austrian, 
Slavonian, and Hungarian provinces under the 
Hapsburgs in 1526. 

Ferdinand of Hapsburg, the ruler of the German- 
Austrian crown provinces, had married, at Linz, 
Anna of Hungary and Bohemia. When Anna’s 
brother, Louis II, was killed in the desperate battle of 
Mohdes (1526), Ferdinand of Austria succeeded by 
right of inheritance and election as King of Bohemia 
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and Hungary. The new doctrine taught at Witten- 
berg was soon brought into the Austrian provinces. 
Miners were the first to spread the new teaching. 
Noble families frequently sent their sons to German 
universities, and even to Wittenberg, and these 
students often returned with Protestant ideas, and 
even brought Protestant preachers with them. 
The constant danger from the Turks in Austria was 
exceedingly opportune for the new religious move- 
ment. One of the first preachers of the new doctrine 
in Vienna was Paul of Spretten (Speratus), a Swabian, 
who had been driven out of Salzburg on account of 
his Lutheran views. The new doctrine entered 
Hungary and Transylvania through merchants 
who brought Lutheran books with them, and it took 
hold, more especially, among the German population 
of the Zipser region and among the Saxons of Transyl- 
vania. Martin Biro, known as Devay, from the place 
of his origin, Deva in Transylvania, has been called 
“the Luther of Hungary’’. Most of the Hungarian 
bishops had fallen at the battle of Mohdes, and the 
subsequent disputes concerning the succession to 
the throne distracted the monarchy. For these 
reasons the new doctrines spread rapidly, and Devay 
was able to bring over to it such noble families as 
the Batthyany and Bocskay. It was then that 
Calvinism began to be called in Hungary Magyar hit 
(Hungarian faith), Lutheranism Nemes hit (German 
faith), and Catholicism Igaz hit (Right faith). Equal 
success accompanied the preaching of John Gross of 
Cronstadt in Transylvania, despite the efforts of 
George Utyeszenich to check him. Utyeszenich 
(also called, after his mother, Martinuzzi) was prior 
of the Pauline monastery at Szenstochov near 
Cracow, and governed Transylvania as guardian of 
John Sigismund Zdpolyas. Gross added Honter to 
his name in memory of his deliverance by an elder 
bush (in the Transylvanian dialect hontert) from 
death by drowning. In order to secure the crown 
for her son, John Sigismund Zdpolyas, his mother, 
Isabella, was obliged to sanction the decisions of the 


diet which met at Thorenburg (Torda) near Klausen- 


burg. These granted to adherents of the Augsburg 
Confession equal rights with the Catholics. In 
Bohemia and Moravia Lutheranism first found 
adherents among the Germans and especially among 
the sect of the Utraquists. Just as the Hapsburg 
Dynasty showed itself at this period to be the shield 


of Christianity against the advance of Islam, so also 


it proved itself by its constancy and zeal to be the 
support of the Faith against the religious innova- 
tions. Pope Pius IV conceded the cup to the laity 
in the Archdioceses of Gran and Prague, a concession, 


- however, withdrawn by St. Pius V. Ferdinand I 


sought in many ways to be of aid: by his mandates, 


by the inspection of convents and parishes, by his 
eare in selecting competent ecclesiastics, by the 
introduction of the newly established Society of Jesus, 


and by proposals which were sent to the Council 


of theological pamphlets. Nausea’s sermons 
characterized in a rude rhyme of the day:— 


of Trent in support of reforms. 


The mandates 
of Ferdinand were of little use, but the inspections 
and the enforcement of the decisions of the Council 
of Trent had effect. The Bishops of Vienna, Fabri 


-(Heigerlein), and Frederick Nausea (a Latinization 


of Grau; Nausea, horror, disgust) were unusual men. 
With unflagging zeal both preached on Sundays and 
feast days in the Cathedral of St. Stephen and took 
part in the religious movement by the publication 


‘Viel tausend Menschen standen da 
Es predigt Bischof Nausea, : 
--Wie er denn pflegt zu aller Zeit. 
- Sein’ Schaflein zgebn selbst die Weid. 
any thousands gather where Bishop Naus 
d himself, as his wont i s his flock 
trian provinces th 
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most important factor in the defence of the Faith 
and the elevation of Christian life. Ferdinand I 
obtained from St. Ignatius the founding of a Jesuit 
college in Vienna, The first two Jesuits came to 
Vienna in 1551. They were followed, the next year, 
by St. Peter Canisius, the first German member of 
the order, were assigned the abandoned Carmelite 
monastery Am Hof, obtained two chairs in the 
theological faculty, and founded a gymnasium with 
a theological seminary attached. St. Peter Canisius 
was named court preacher, and for a time was ad- 
ministrator of the Diocese of Vienna. He still in- 
fluences the present day through his ‘‘Summa 
Doctrine Christiane’’; an abridgment of which, 
called the catechism of Canisius, is still in use. A 
few years later the Jesuits founded at Prague a 
gymnasium, a theological school, and a university 
for philosophical and theological studies, which in 
contradistinction to the ‘‘Carolinum’’ was called the 
“Clementinum’’. They also founded schools at Inns- 
bruck and at Tyrnau. The tutor and court preacher 
of Maximilian II, Ferdinand’s eldest son, was Sebas- 
tian Pfauser, a man of Protestant tendencies. It 
was feared that Maximilian would embrace the new 
creed, but the papal nuncio, Bishop Hosius of Erm- 
land, pointed out to him those inconsistencies in the 
Protestant doctrine which prove its falsity. Maxi- 
milian II gave permission to lords and knights to 
follow the Augsburg Confession in their own castles, 
cities, and villages. David Chytrius of Rostock 
drew up for the Protestants a form of church service. 
In Bohemia the Evangelicals united with the Bohe- 
mian and Moravian Brethren, and called the new 
agreement the ‘‘ Bohemian Confession’’, They had 
a consistory of fifteen to which the Evangelical 
clergy were subordinate. Maximilian’s position in 
the part of Hungary controlled by them was a diffi- 
cult one, because rebels concealed their political 
schemes under the cloak of a struggle for religious 
freedom. His brother Charles was master of the 
inner Austrian provinces, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Goérz. He summoned the Jesuits to Graz and, 
in the religious pacification of Briick, granted the 
free exercise of religion at Graz, Klagenfurt, Laibach, 
and Judenburg. In return he demanded that the 
Protestants should leave him and his coreligionists 
undisturbed in their faith, rights, and estates; 
besides this the Lutheran preachers and teachers 
were obliged to leave the cities, market towns, and 
estates under the personal rule of the archduke. 
In order to counterbalance the endowed schools of 
the Styrian provinces the Archduke Charles founded 
the University of Graz (Carolina) in 1586. Charles’s 
son Ferdinand (later the Emperor Ferdinand II) 
was educated at Ingolstadt, and while there he 
declared, ‘‘I would rather give up land and people 
and go away in nothing but a shirt than sanction 
what might be injurious to religion’. When he 
became ruler he appointed commissioners who 
cleared the land of these preachers (ranters). 
The bishops George Stobéus of Lavant and Martin 
Brenner of Seckau (the Hammer of the Heretics) 
were at the head of these reformatory commissions, 
But no blood was shed in this counter-reformation. 
At the distribution of provinces Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, husband of Philippina Welser, had received 
the Tyrol. The diet of 1570 decided the religious 
poser of that province. The governor, Jacob of 
agrsbach, declared firmly that to grant the wishes 
of the Protestants would be contrary to the customs 
and ordinances of the land and, further, that it would 
be folly to rend religion, the strongest tie which bi 
hearts togeth All classes agreed wit 
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was aided by Melchior Khlesl, who brought about 
the counter-reformation in Austria. Khlesl was the 
child of Protestant parents; his father had been a 
baker in Vienna. He was converted by the court 
preacher, George Scherer. From the time of Scherer 
until the suspension of the order the court preachers 
were chosen in unbroken succession from the Jesuits. 
Khlesl became Provost of St. Stephen’s, Chancellor 
of the university, and Bishop of Vienna. During 
the reigns of Ernst and his brother Matthias, Khlesl 
was all powerful. Rudolph IIT having shut himself 
up in Prague, the members of the Hapsburg family 
chose the Archduke Matthias to be their head. ‘The 
Bohemians held to Rudolph II, but wrung from him 
a rescript (Majestdtsbrief) in 1609. This confirmed 
the Bohemian Confession, granted the Protestants 
permission to use the university, and gave them 
the right to choose a consistory; it also allowed the 
three temporal estates of lords, knights, and cities 
having chartered rights to build Protestant churches 
and schools. Contrary to the provisions of this 
agreement, subjects of the Archbishop of Prague 
built a Protestant church at Klostergrab, and sub- 
jects of the Abbot of Braunau did the same at 
Braunau. The bishops ordered these to be closed, 
and when the Emperor Matthias supported them 
the result was (1620) the “Second Defenestration of 
Prague’ with which the Thirty Years War began. 
The Elector Palatine Frederick V, the head of the 
Protestant League and of the German Calvinists, 
was elected King of Bohemia. The cathedral was 
altered to suit Calvinistic church services. The 
altars were demolished, the pictures destroyed, and 
Scultetus, the court preacher, arranged a church 
service. No ruler ever began to reign under more 
distressing conditions than Ferdinand IJ. The 
insurgents under Thurn stood before the gates of 
Vienna; those unfriendly to Catholicism within the 
city made common cause with the enemy. Ferdi- 
nand, however, never lost courage. Khlesl, Bishop 
of Vienna, proved to be too weak and was therefore 
confined first in the castle of Ambras and then in 
the castle of Sant’ Angeloat Rome. He lived to have 
the satisfaction of being restored in state to his 
diocese. He founded in Vienna the Himmelspfort- 
kloster, which commemorates the beautiful legend 
of the truant nun whose place as doorkeeper was 
taken during her absence by the Blessed Virgin. 
After the battle of the White Mountain, Ferdinand 
took severe measures against the disturbers of the 
peace; they were driven out of the country, and 
finally the rescript, which had been the source of so 
much trouble, was annulled. A new constitution 
was published which, among other provisions, made 
the clergy the highest estate of the land. The 
emperor was obliged to give Upper Austria in pledge 
to Bavaria as security for the cost of the war. The 
cruelties of the Bavarian troops and Ferdinand’s 
order, requiring the people either to leave the country 
or to return to the old belief, led to a peasant revolt 
under the leadership of Stephen Fadinger, the pro- 
prietor of a farm not far from St. Agatha, which was 
carried on until Fadinger died of a wound at Linz. 
The Catholic was now again the dominant religion 
and the Protestants retired into the little-frequented 
mountain districts. In Hungary the Government 
could not accomplish so much. However, Peter 
P4zmain laboured with success against the spread 
of the new religious doctrines. Pazman was born at 
Grosswardein (Nagy Varad) of Calvinistic parents. 
At sixteen he changed his creed, then entered the 
Society of Jesus and studied at Cracow, Vienna, and 
Rome. At Rome Bellarmine and Vasquez were 
among his teachers. When professor at Graz he 
published the “‘Imitatio Christi’. He finally re- 
turned to Hungary, became Primate, and gained great 
influence for the Church through his eloquence, the 
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gentleness of his character, and his strong patriotic 
feeling. He brought about the return of fifty noble 
families to the mother church and was the author of 
the first Catholic polemic in the Hungarian language, 
a ‘Guide to Catholic Truth’. He founded at Tyrnau 
a university which was later transferred to Budapest, 
and also the Hungarian College at Rome. Believing 
that the preservation of religion requires worthy 
servants he founded at Vienna, 1623, a college 
(Pazmaneum) for the training and instruction of 
clergy for all the dioceses of Hungary. Ferdinand II 
called Paézmdn his friend. This emperor raised the 
bishops of Vienna to the rank of prince-bishops 
(1631). When the terrible religious war came to an 
end in the Peace of Westphalia, and the diplomats 
played with religious establishments and monasteries 
as boys play with nuts, and invented the term 
‘secularization’? to express the secular appropria- 
tion of the Church’s estates, the Hapsburg princes 
were not willing to commit Austria to such a policy. 
At this crisis the Hapsburg Dynasty obeyed the 
directions of Providence. Had the house of Haps- 
burg then come forward as champions of the new 
doctrine which originated at Wittenberg, it would 
have been easy to renew the shattered imperial power 
in Germany and give to the crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire a lustre far exceeding that of any 
other European diadem. But reverence for God 
and Holy Church had greater weight with the em- 
perors of this line than worldly advantage. For one 
hundred and twenty years they battled with the 
storms which the so-called Reformation had stirred 
up, while the armies of Islam attacked Vienna and 
the edge of the Ottoman Empire was pushed forward 
as far as Raab. Even when Louis XIV forced his 
way in from the West, bringing calamity in his train, 
and the war ery of the Osmanli was heard within the 
imperial citadel, the rulers of Austria still trusted in 
God. Innocent XI sent subsidies, and the saintly 
Father Marco D’Aviano aroused Christian enthusiasm 
by preaching a crusade. The feast of the Holy Name 
of Mary is a reminder that on the 12th of September, 
1683, the power of Islam was forever broken before 
the walls of Vienna, and that the inheritance of St. 
Stephen was then freed from the Turkish yoke. 
God sent the rulers of Austria to do His work, and 
that they did it is an honour exceeding that of the 
quickly fading garlands which victory twines about 
the victor’s chariot. During this period the Piarist 
and Ursuline orders were active in the work of 
education. New bishoprics were founded at Leit- 
meritz (1656) and Kéniggratz (1664). Charles VI 
raised Vienna in 1722 .to an archbishopric. While . 
France at this time pointed with pride and reverence 
to its famous divines, the great preacher of Vienna 
was the always clever, but often eccentric, Augus- 
tinian, Father Abraham a Sanct& Clara, whose 
family name was Ulrich Megerle. For example, 
preaching on the feast of the conversion of St. Paul 
(Pauli), he announced as his theme Gauli, Mauli, 
and Fauli. Gault he interpreted to mean pride and 
sensuality (Gaul, “‘horse’’); Mauli, gluttony, drunk- 
enness, and wrangling (Maul, “mouth’’); Fauli, 
indolence (faul, “lazy’’). 

The fifty years preceding the French Revolution 
are known in history as the period of the “ Enlighten- 
ment’’. The Rationalist writers of this period 
believed that by enlightenment, in their sense of 
the word, a cure could be found for the evils of the 
time, and a means of promoting the happiness of 
mankind, . Men were led more and more away from 
the influence of the Church, the loftier aspirations of 
noble and pious souls were scorned, and only the 
claims of a refined sensuality deemed worthy of 
consideration. The new ideas made their way into 
Austria, and that country became the birthplace of 
Josephinism, so called from the Emperor Joseph II, 
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whose policy and legislation embodied these ideas. 
Maria Theresa forbade the sale of the book written 
by Febronius, but soon its sale to the learned and 
discreet was permitted. Urged by her council, 
Maria Theresa issued the “Placitum regium’”’, 
made a stole-tax ordinance and obtained from 
Benedict XIV a reduction of the feast days. By 
this last regulation all the Apostles are commemorated 
on the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, and all the martyrs 
in the Mass and Breviary on the feast of St. Stephen. 
The empress also abolished the convent prisons, and 
ordered that passages in the Breviary lessons for the 
feast of St. Gregory VII which are opposed to the 
increase of the secular power should be covered over 
with paper. She also put a stop to public excom- 
munications and public penances. The last public 
penance (1769) was that of a merchant at Pyrawart 
in Lower Austria who had struck an ecclesiastic. He 
stood for an hour at the church door holding a black 
candle. When Clement XIV suppressed the Society 
of Jesus, the Archbishop of Vienna, Cardinal Migazzi, 
sought to save that order in Austria, ‘If the mem- 
bers of the order should be scattered, it would not 
be easy to fill their places; it would cost much ex- 
pense and time to bring conditions back to the point 
at which these priests had left their work if they 
were forced to abandon it.’ Just twenty years 
later Migazzi begged the Emperor Francis II to re- 
establish the order. ‘‘I can prove to Your Majesty’’, 
he said, ‘‘that even the late French ambassador, who 
was certainly an unprejudiced witness, did not hesi- 
tate to say that but for the suppression of the Jesuits 
France would never have suffered from the Revolu- 
tion, which brought such terrible results in its train. 
Three months before the death of Your Majesty’s 
grandmother I heard her say, ‘Oh, if I had only 
followed your advice and had availed myself. of your 
statements!’ ’’ After the suppression of the Jesuits 
their property was converted into a fund for the aid 
of students, and the whole system of education was 
remodelled from top to bottom. Rautenstrauch, 
Abbot of Braunau, drew up a new scheme for a theo- 
logical course, in which there should be “‘no squabbles 
of schools and scholastic chaos’. Father Gratian 
Marx, of the Congregation of the Pious Schools, 
planned a Realgymnasium (high school without Greek) 
with six classes, which proved very successful. The 
common schools, which Maria Theresa had called a 
political necessity, were reorganized by Abbot John 
Ignaz Felbiger of Sagen in Prussian Silesia, each 
parish being given a primary school, each district 
a high school, and the capital of each province a 
normal school with which an institute for training 
teachers was connected. Felbiger wrote the neces- 
sary school books. The school at Kaplitz in southern 
Bohemia, under the supervision of the parish priest, 
Ferdinand Kindermann, was noted as a model 
school. 

In ten years Joseph II published 6,200 laws, court 
regulations, and ordinances. Even those measures 
which were good and appropriate in themselves 
generally bore the evidences of precipitancy. His 
very first ordinances were directed against the govern- 
ment of the Catholic Church and aroused discontent 
by their interference with the affairs of the Church. 
The acceptance of papal decrees without the sanction 
of the Cavernsient was forbidden. The bishops 
were forbidden to apply for, or make use of, the 

uinquennial faculties of the Holy See, on the ground 
that they had full authority to act for themselves. 
On the other hand, they were not allowed to issue 
pastoral letters or instructions without the sanction 
of the Government. The Government soon began 
to close those monasteries which were not. occupied 
with the spiritual care of a community, teaching, or 
nursing, and all the brotherhoods were suspended. 
About 738 religious houses were closed; 13 in Vienna 
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alone; 51 in Lower Austria. The property of these 
conventual institutions was turned into a fund for 
church expenses, which was to be administered by 
the several provinces. In Lower Austria alone 231 
new parishes were formed. Much discontent was 
caused by the appointment of an “ ecclesiastical 
court commission’? which issued a number of arbi- 
trary regulations concerning public worship: only 
one Mass was to be celebrated in a church, and that 
at the high altar; in parish churches, during the 
seasons of fasting, only two fast-day sermons, on 
Wednesday and Friday, must be preached; after- 
noon devotions, the Litany of Loretto, and the 
Rosary were forbidden; a requiem might be cele- 
brated in a parish church upon the occasion of a 
death, but not upon the anniversary; it was forbidden 
to expose the Blessed Sacrament in a monstrance, 
the ciborium must be used instead; only when the 
Host was displayed could more than six candles be 
placed on the altar. A special regulation forbade 
the dressing of statues of the Virgin and ordered 
that the bodies of the dead should be buried in sacks 
and covered with quicklime. Further ordinances 
forbade the illumination and ornamentation of sacred 
pictures, the exhibition of relics, and pilgrimages. 
The Edict of Toleration (1781) granted the private 
exercise of their religion to Lutherans and Calvinists. 
The marriage law of 1783 runs: ‘“ Marriage in itself 
is regarded as a purely civil contract. Both this 
contract and the privileges and obligations arising 
from it are entirely dependent for their character 
and force on the secular laws of the land.”’ In 1783, 
also, all schools, episcopal and monastic, for the 
training of the clergy were abolished, and general 
seminaries were founded at Vienna, Budapest, Pavia, 
and Louvain, with branches at Graz, Olmiitz, Prague, 
Innsbruck, Freiburg, and Pressburg. This measure 
was intended to check the influence of the bishops 
in the training of ecclesiastics, and to obtain devoted 
servants of the State. The Minister of State, Van 
Swieten, took care that the new schools were supplied 
with suitable teachers and superintendents. 

The first lodge of Freemasons, ‘‘Zu den drei 
KKanonen’’, was formed at Vienna in 1742; a lodge 
called “Zu den gekrénten Sternen und zur Red- 
lichkeit’’ was formed soon after at Prague. Joseph 
II, however, had no alliance with Freemasons. ‘I 
know little about their secrets’’, he said, ‘“‘as I never 
had the curiosity to take part in their mummeries”’. 
Still, his words, ‘‘The Freemason societies increase 
and are now to be found in the smallest cities’’, 
show the rapid growth of the order. Although 
many of the representatives of the Church failed to 
meet the new tendencies with force and courage, 
the Prince-Archbishop of Vienna, Cardinal Migazzi, 
attacked them boldly. He wrote vigorously and 
defended the Church with energy. He was well 
supported by the Primate of Hungary, Count Joseph 
Batthydinyi, and in the lower provinces by the 
Cardinal Pount von Frankenberg. But their efforts 
were in vain; the movement continued to grow. In 
this condition of affairs Pius VI felt it necessary to 
take some action, and he resolved to visit Vienna. 
This visit (1782) was very opportune for the emperor 
and the leaders of the new tendency in the empire. 
Eybel issued the libellous pamphlet, ‘‘Was ist der 
Papst?’? The value of the pamphlet literature of 
the Josephinist movement is not in proportion to its 
amount. The roads traversed by the papal cortége 
were lined with the faithful who were eager to obtain 
the blessing of the Holy Father. The emperor met 
the pope at Wiener-Neustadt, and on the 22d of 
March the two heads of the Christian world entered 
the imperial city. The emperor showed the pope 
every attention, but his chancellor of state, Prince 
Kaunitz, was less considerate. At Easter the pope 
celebrated High Mass in the church of St. Stephen 
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and afterwards blessed, from the balcony of the 
church facing Am Hof, the vast throng which filled 
the square. But the object of the pope’s visit was 
gained only in part, although it may be said that the 
Josephinist fanaticism began to give place to a more 
sober mood. When the Holy Father left Vienna, 
22 April, after a stay of just one month, the emperor 
accompanied him as far as Mariabrunn. Here, 
after praying in the church, the two parted. The next 
year the emperor visited Rome, where the Spanish 
ambassador, Azara, and Cardinal Bernis are said to 
have had a moderating effect upon him. ‘There was 
no break with the Curia. 

One work of lasting value which this emperor 
undertook was in connexion with diocesan boundaries. 
He took from the Diocese of Passau that part which 
lies in Austria and formed with it the See of Linz; 
the episcopal residence was transferred from Wiener- 
Neustadt to St. Pélten, Bregenz was made the seat 
of a vicar-general, and a bishopric was founded at 
Leoben. The worst blunder committed by Joseph IT 
in his later years was his obstinate adherence, in spite 
of the warnings of Cardinal Frankenberg, to the 
scheme of erecting a general seminary at Louvain. 
Van Swieten put Stéger in charge of it. Stdéger was 
one of the few Catholic priests who had committed 
themselves unreservedly to the “Enlightenment” 
movement. Maria Theresa had dismissed him from 
his position as teacher of church history, and his 
opinions were to be found in print in his compendium 
of church history. The career of Aurelius Fessler 
is a still more distressing example of the influence of 
the new spirit. Fessler was born in Hungary and 
came to Vienna as a Capuchin monk. There he 
became acquainted with Eybel, and as an offset to 
Eybel’s “Was ist der Papst?’’ issued ‘Was ist der 
Kaiser?’’ Appointed professor of theology at Lem- 
berg, he entered the Freemason lodge “ Phénix zur 
runden Tafel’’, but was soon obliged to leave Lem- 
berg ‘fon account of debt and frivolous demeanour 
unsuited to his calling’. He became a Lutheran, 
established himself in Berlin as legal counsellor in 
ecclesiastical and school cases, got a divorce in order 
to marry again, and accepted a professorship in the 
academy at St. Petersburg. Obliged to leave this 
position in a year’s time ‘“‘on account of atheistical 
opinions’’, he succeeded in becoming an Evangelical 
bishop, and died at St. Petersburg. His ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of My Seventy Years’ Pilgrimage’’ presents 
a melancholy picture of long and weary wanderings. 

Although the reforms of Joseph IL were well- 
intentioned, yet the independence of the Church 
suffered detriment through them. His enactments 
were drafted by Austrian canonists without any 
previous understanding with the authorities of the 
Church, and in violation of her rights (jus circa 
sacra). In many instances the tender germs of 
religion were killed, and a careless, frivolous way of 
thinking resulted. ; 

Leopold II, the successor of Joseph II, entered 
Vienna, 12 March, 1790, and on the 21st of the same 
month Cardinal Migazzi presented a memorial con- 
cerning the painful position of the Austrian Church. 
As a result, the bishops received an intimation that 
they were at liberty to point out any serious defects 
in the existing ecclesiastical conditions. This they 
did, but, more especially, Cardinal Migazzi enumer- 
ated ‘‘thirteen grievances and their remedies’’ in 
his memorandum. Among these grievances were 
“the lack of monastic discipline, the general semi- 
naries, the marriage laws, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commission which had assumed ‘to be the judge 
of the bishops and their rights’. Leopold II virtu- 
ally suspended the general seminaries, permitted 
the bishops to have seminaries under their own 
control, and granted to the monasteries the right to 
give theological courses. Religious processions were 
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permitted “‘to a point not far distant’’, and Saturday 
evening devotions were also allowed (without Bene- 
diction, however), as well as the exposition of relics. 

Francis II was a devout and conscientious Chris- 
tian, and a ruler who wished to be a father to his 
people. Nevertheless, it was during his reign that 
what is called the Josephinist system struck firmer 
roots. In the first place, the struggle with France, 
which lasted over twenty years, demanded all the 
energies of the Government, and during this reign 
both clergy and people grew more accustomed to 
the Josephinist regulations. But in addition to this 
Francis I clung with a childlike devotion to the 
memory of his uncle Joseph II, whom he called his 
second father. And, furthermore, whenever any 
concession was made to the, Church, the supporters 
of Josephinism raised an outery. In 1793, for in- 
stance, the Government was informed that in the 
church of St. Stephen Mass was celebrated simul- 
taneously at several altars, and that in several places, 
at the afternoon litanies, Benediction was given with 
the monstrance. A priest had been the informant. 
After repeated conferences the cardinal obtained 
permission to have two Masses said at the same time 
in the church of St. Stephen but “the Benediction 
could be given only once at the close of the service’’. 
The almost insurmountable difficulty in the way of 
reform was the ecclesiastical’ court commission. It 
was the only means of communication between a 
bishop and the emperor. Migazzi wished, above 
everything, to eliminate this difficulty. “I am in all 
things”, he said, “Your Majesty’s most dutiful 
subject. But in his ecclesiastical character the 
chief shepherd must say boldly that the placing of 
such fetters upon the guardians of the Church is an 
offence to all Catholics, and it is a still greater offence 
that this power is given to men of worldly or untrust- 
worthy reputation, and even to men known to be 
dangerous or of notorious character.’? The emperor, 
indeed, sought to do away with the worst features 
of the system which had come down to him from 
his predecessors. He authorized the prayer, the 
solemn benediction of graves, and the pilgrimages 
to Mariazell (the first of which, in 1792, was led by 
Migazzi himself), and the draping of “the poor 
statues of the Mother of God’’. 

Man cannot at will be stirred to activity or lulled 
to sleep. However, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century a number of circumstances combined 
to bring about an increase of the religious spirit in 
Austria. In 1802, the emperor issued two circulars, 
the first on ‘‘the means of elevating the secular 
clergy’’ and the second on “‘the means of improving 
the regular clergy’’. To remedy the lack of priests, 
the first order increased the number of gymnasia, 
directed the establishment of a theological training- 
school, with a seminary attached, for each diocese, 
and granted stipends to divinity students. LEcclesi- 
astics belonging to an order were to wear the habit 
of their order, and must not live alone; a profession 
might be made in the twenty-first year, instead of 
the twenty-fifth. Soon after this the emperor 
transferred to the bishops the supervision of religious 
instruction (1808) and the censorship of theological 
works (1814). Repeated commands to officials 
required them to attend Sunday church-services. 
A university service, with a university preacher, was 
founded for university students. Two days before 
his death the emperor directed his successor to 
“complete the work he had begun of rectifying 
those laws, principles, and methods of managing 
eat affairs which had been introduced since 

The Archbishops of Vienna acted in a manner 
worthy of their high office. Migazzi’s successor, in 
1803, was Sigismund Anton Count Hohenwarth, 
the instructor of the emperor, and a pastor zealous 
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for souls, who devoted himself especially to the 
theological schools. After him came Vincenz Eduard 
Milde (d. 1853) who had gained a good reputation as 
a theorist in pedagogics and as a practical teacher. 
An important part in arousing the Church was taken 
by the following court preachers of that period: 
Vincenz Darnaut, who prepared an Old Testament 
history; Frint, author of a compendium of religious 
knowledge (6 vols.), the man at whose suggestion 
the emperor in 1816 established the advanced school 
for secular clergy at St. Augustine, and the founder 
of the Vienna “Theologische Zeitschrift’’; Vincenz 
Eduard Milde was the author of a textbook of the gen- 
eral theory of pedagogics (2 vols.); Johann Michael 
Leonhard, who published ‘Christian Doctrines’ in 
four parts and textbooks for grammar _ schools; 
Johann Pletz, who continued Frint’s periodical and 
published “Dogmatic Sermons’’; Job, confessor to 
the queen mother, Caroline Augusta; Albert Schlor, 
who produced “Meditations upon the Entire Gospel 
for Ecclesiastics and Priests’’, a work still fruitful. 
The priests whom the emperor received into Austria 
after the secularization of the abbeys in the empire 
were also very active. Thirty-five monks who came 
from St. Blasien, in the Black Forest to St. Paul in 
Carinthia pursued serious studies; twenty-five from 
Wiblingen entered Austrian abbeys. Among these 
were Sebastian Zingerle, who, ‘praying, working, 
and bravely fighting’’, bequeathed his diocese of 
Seckau in excellent condition to his successor; and 
Gregor Thomas Ziegler, who, while professor of 
dogmatics at Vienna, wrote ‘On Theological Ration- 
alism’’, ‘‘Foundation of the Catholic Faith’’, and a 
“Life of Job’. Their efforts were aided by the 
converts Frederick von Schlegel and Zacharias 
Werner. Metternich was Schlegel’s patron. Schle- 
gel’s lectures on modern history and on ancient and 
modern literature, delivered at Vienna, had a bene- 
ficial effect, and the ‘‘ Konkordia’’, which he founded, 
advocated Catholic interests. Werner’s conversion 
was finally effected by the confession of St. Peter. 
In reading the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ’’ his eye happened 
to fall on the only words of Peter contained in the 
work (Im., III, liti, 1). He called the “Imitation of 
Christ’ the “pith of all books’’. (Tolle, lege.) During 
the sessions of the Congress he preached at Vienna 
with such intense feeling that at times he wept as he 
recalled with remorse his youthful errors. For a 
while Hohenwarth entertained him in his palace and 
Dalberg gave him a gold pen which he presented to 
the shrine at Mariazell. Werner, who died eleven 
_ days after preaching a notable sermon on the feast of 
the Epiphany, in 1823, was buried at Maria Enzers- 
dorf beside Blessed Clement Maria Hofbauer. Hof- 
bauer was a man of saintly character and prayerful 
life who, as confessor and preacher, exercised an 
extraordinary influence over many and was a source 
of light and instruction for Vienna and Austria. He 
was born at Tasswitz in Moravia, entered the Re- 
demptorist Order at Rome as its first German mem- 
ber, and was active in the order at Warsaw. He 
suffered for the Faith, being confined in the fortress 
- of Kiistrin, and after coming to Vienna was appointed 
assistant to the rector of the Italian church through 
the influence of Archbishop Hohenwarth. He was 
finally made confessor to the Ursulines. Without 
noisy effort he produced deep effects. Among his 


penitents were: Adam von Miller, court councillor 
and 


author, whose last words were “Only those 

ts are worthy of notice which the Catholic Church 

onizes as true’; Schlegel; Zacharias Werner; 
cess Jablonowska and Princess Bretzenheim; 
uncillor Francis de Paul Szeechenyi; Pro- 
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the congregation as an order, and, filled with joy, 
he passed away, praising God, 15 March, 1820. 
Tendler, who followed in Hofbauer’s footsteps, was 
born only six days after his death. Hofbauer was 
beatified in 1886. Cardinal Rauscher said of him: 
“Father Hofbauer made the final arrangement of 
the Concordat possible; he gave to the spirit of the 
time a better direction’’. 

There were at this time, unfortunately, priests 
who instead of offering to their fellow-men the pure 
wheat of the truth sought to give them the chaff of 
fantastic dreams. Among others, Martin Boos 
taught that ‘the Saviour only demands from sinners 
that they believe in him and make his merits their 
own. For this reason the formation of a particular 
society of believers in the living faith is necessary’’. 
Boos supported his views by referring to Professor 
Sailer, but was imprisoned a whole year by the 
consistory at Augsburg. After this he had a parish 
at Gallenkirchen, in Upper Austria, but was obliged 
to resign his position. Thomas Péschel, a curate, 
at Ampfelwang, in Upper Austria, received a heav- 
enly revelation that the millennium had _ begun. 
This was to be preceded by the arrival of Antichrist, 
who -had- just appeared in the person of Napoleon. 
Péschel died at Vienna in the infirmary for priests. 
The “Manharter’’ in Tyrol took the name of the 
peasant Manhart, who, influenced by the assistant 
curate Kaspar Hagleitner, maintained that the acts 
of the Tyrolese ecclesiastics who had sworn fealty 
to Napoleon were invalid. The Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, Augustine Gruber, and Cardinal Cappellari 
(Gregory XVI) quieted the peasants. 

In 1848, when, as was said at the bishops’ confer- 
ence at Wurzburg, “‘the judgment of God was passed 
on thrones and peoples’’, the devastating storm 
broke out in Austria. Even Fister, a professor of 
theology at the University of Vienna and a university 
preacher, led students astray. The Prince-Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, Vincenz Eduard Milde, issued a 
warning to the entire clergy “to keep within the 
limits of their calling’. Nevertheless, the revolu- 
tionary spirit soon threatened the Church. Public 
demonstrations were made against Archbishop 
Milde and the papal nuncio, because Pius IX was 
said to have blessed the Italians who marched out 
to fight the Austrians. The Redemptorists were 
driven out of Vienna, and the Jesuits out of Graz. 
Ronge, whose followers abused the words German 
and Catholic by calling themselves ‘German-Catho- 
lic’, preached in the Odeon at Vienna and in the 
taverns at Graz. Unfortunately, Ronge was joined 
by Hermann Pauli, assistant at Erdberg, and by 
Hirschberger, chaplain at the home for disabled 
soldiers. Pauli and Hirschberger came to a sad end: 
the former died in an insane asylum, the latter com- 
mitted suicide. 
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As the appeals of individual bishops and dioceses 
had little effect, the minister of the interior, Count 
Stadion, summoned the Austrian bishops to Vienna 
in order to obtain a unanimous expression of their 
wishes. Hungary and the Lombardo-Venetian prov- 
inces were not included, as they were not yet pacified. 
This first conference of the Austrian bishops met, 
29 April to 20 June, 1849, in the archiepiscopal 
palace. Sixty sittings were held. Schwarzenberg, 
the ‘“‘German cardinal’’, presided, and the lately 
consecrated Bishop Rauscher was secretary. Hun- 
gary was represented by the Bishop of’ Pécs, Scit- 
vosky. Among the theologians were Court Councillor 
Zenner, of Vienna; Professor. Kutschker, of Olmiitz; 
Canon Tarnoezy, of Salzburg; Canon Wiery, of 
Lavant; Professor Fessler, of Brixen; Canon Jab- 
linsky, of Tarnow; and Canon Ranolder of Pécs. 
The voluminous memorials presented to the Gov- 
ernment by the conference discussed marriage, 
the endowment funds for religion, school, and 
student-stipends, livings and endowments for church- 
services, instruction, the administration of the 
church, ecclesiastical offices and church services, 
monastic houses, ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In the 
resolutions, which cover 207 paragraphs, the bishops 
marked out for themselves a common course of action. 
The resolutions of this first conference of the bishops 
of Austria were the foundation on which the new 
structure of the Austrian Church has been built. 
Before the ‘close of the conference an episcopal 
committee of five members was formed to press the 
settlement of the memorials, and to protect the 
interests of the Church. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was Cardinal Schwarzenberg, the secretary 
was. Prince-Bishop Rauscher of Seckau. Count 
Leo Thun, Minister of Instruction, presented the 
matter at last to His Majesty at two audiences, and 
the important imperial decrees of 18 and 23 April, 
1850, were the result of these interviews. The first 
ordinance defined the relations of the Catholic Church 
to the State: Catholics ‘‘are at liberty to apply in 
spiritual matters to the pope’’; bishops might issue 
regulations in matters pertaining to their office 
without previous permission from state officials; 
ecclesiastical authorities were allowed to order 
church punishments; careless administrators of 
church offices could be suspended. The ordinance 


of 23 April. defined the relations of the Church to 


public instruction: teachers of religion and theological 
professors could not be appointed without the con- 


sent of the bishop, who could at any time withdraw 


his ratification; the bishop named one-half of the 
examining committee at theological examinations; 
a candidate for a theological doctorate had to sub- 
scribe to the Tridentine Confession of Faith in the 
presence of the bishop before obtaining his degree. | 

On the 14th of September, 1852, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph empowered Prince- Bishop Rauscher 
to act as his representative in drawing up a Concordat, 
and Pope Pius IX named as his representative, Viale 
Prela, the papal nuncio in Vienna. ~ In important 


questions Rauscher was to consult with the com- 


mittee on the Church. This committee was com- 
osed of Thun, Minister of Instruction; Buol Schauen- 
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regulate instruction: ‘All school instruction of 
Catholic children must be in accordance with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church; the bishops are 
to have charge of religious training; professors of 
theology are to be chosen from men whom the bishop 
holds to be most suited to the position: only Catholics 
shall be appointed professors in the gymnasia [middle 
schools] set aside for Catholic children; the bishops 
are to select the religious text-books’’. The bishops 
have the right to condemn books injurious to religion 
and morals, and to forbid Catholics reading them 
(Art. 8). The ecclesiastical judge decides matri- 
monial suits of an ecclesiastical character (Art. 10). 
The Holy See does not forbid ecclesiastics who have 
committed misdemeanours and crimes to be brought 
before=the secular courts (Art. 14). The emperor, 
in exercising the Apostolic prerogative inherited 
from his ancestors, of nominating the bishops to be 
canonically confirmed by the Holy See, will in the 
future, as in the past, avail himself of the advice of 
the bishops, especially of the bishops of the archdio- 
cese in which the vacant see lies (Art. 19). In all 
metropolitan churches the Holy Father appoints the 
highest dignitary. The emperor still appoints all 
other dignitaries and the canons of the cathedral 
(Art. 22). The Holy Father empowers the emperor 
and his successors to present to all canonries and 
parishes where the right of patronage is derived from 


the endowment fund for religious or educational 


foundations, but in such cases the appointee must 
be one of three candidates nominated by the bishop 
as suitable for the position (Art. 25). The bishops 
have the right to bring religious orders into their 
dioceses (Art. 28). 
endowment fund for religious and educational foun- 
dations are the property of the Church and are man- 
aged in its name, the bishops having the supervision 
of affairs; the emperor is to aid in making up what 
is lacking in the fund (Art. 31). 

The Concordat was intended to be binding upon the 
entire monarchy, and to be carried out with uniform- 
ity in all parts. Thun, therefore, in the emperor’s 
name, called the bishops of the entire empire to 
Vienna. On the 6th of April, 1856, the inhabitants 
of the imperial city saw 66 princes of the Church 
enter the Cathedral of St. Stephen in state. These 
ecclesiastics represented the Latin, Greek, and Ori- 
ental Rites; among them were German, Hungarian, 
Italian, and Polish bishops. 
closed by the pro-nuncio, Cardinal Viale Preldé. The 
assembly presented to the Government proposals, 
requests, and resolutions concerning schools, mar- 


riage, church estates, appointment to ecclesiastical _ 


benefices, monasteries, patronage of 


€ livings. The 
closing session was held 17 June. 
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geon of the century. Upon Rauscher’s suggestion 
the number of professors in the department of dog- 
matic theology of the University of Vienna was 
increased, in order to ensure a more extended course 
in this branch. The new men called were, Father 
Philip Guidi, O.P., and Father Clemens Schrader, 
S.J., both from Rome. The lectures were obligatory 
on divinity students in any one year of the four years’ 
course, and were intended also for priests desirous 
of instruction. The successful development of art 
during this period is shown in the church of Altler- 
chenfeld in Vienna, which was consecrated in 1861. 
This fine structure was built from the designs of the 
architect John George Miiller, and was decorated 
with a series of mural paintings by Joseph Fuhrich, 
professor at the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna. 
These paintings combine art and true dogma most 
admirably, and Fiihrich is in them a_ veritable 
teacher of the Faith. He was born at Krazau in 
Bohemia, studied art first at the academy in Prague, 
afterwards for two years at Rome, and coming to 
-Vienna passed forty-two studious and fruitful years 
there (d. 1876). Among the large number of his 
religious paintings the most famous are: The Pater- 
noster; the Way of the Cross, in. the church of St. 
- John on the Prater, Vienna, copies of which can be 
found in all parts of the world; the Way to Bethle- 
hem; illustrations of the Psalter and the Imitation 
of Christ; the Prodigal Son; the Book of Ruth. 
The manner in which Fiihrich developed his scheme 
of thought in the series of pictures in the Altlerchen- 
feld church is extremely impressive. Pictures in 
churches, according to his view, were not merely 
decorative; through the senses they must unfold to 
the spirit that inner life of faith which finds its full 
development in the church. In the vestibule of 
the church, six pictures portray the work of creation, 
and a seventh sets forth the rest of the Creator on 
the Sabbath. The paintings in the two side aisles 
represent the Church of the Old Testament, which 
kept alive the longing for salvation and proclaimed 
its coming. The paintings of the middle aisle por- 
tray the fulfilment of the promise by scenes from 
the life of Christ. Between the historical pictures 
are placed at intervals the figure of the Saviour with 
appropriate historical emblems, such as Christ as 
a gardener, with a hoe on the shoulder. This is 
followed by a picture of the owner of the vineyard 
commanding the gardener to cut down the unfruitful 
tree. Then Christ as shepherd, followed by an 
allegorical picture of the transferring of the office of 
shepherd to Peter; Christ the wayfarer, followed by 
a representation of the man who fell among thieves; 
Christ the sower, followed by the approaching 
harvester with his sickle: These paintings, with 


those representing the Sermon on the Mount, decorate 


the church as far as the pulpit. The high altar is 
adorned with a picture of the Most Holy Trinity. 
_ The conception running through the whole series of 
paintings, from those in the vestibule to that of the 
high altar, is that the paradise lost by the first 
human beings is offered to us again by the second 
Adam in the new heaven. 

At this moment of renewed energy in the church, 
Austria possessed bishops who would have excited 


the envy of little Cappadocia at the time of the three - 


reat Cappadocians. Among these Austrian bishops 
were: Cardinal Schwarzenberg (d. 1885) and Cardinal 
_ Rauscher (d. 1875; life by Wolfsgruber); Francis 


Meindl); Vincenz Gasser, Prince-Bishop of Brixen 


ten (d. 1872; life by Erdinger); John B. Zwerger, 
e-Bishop of Seckau (d. 1893; life by Oer). 
escription of this period would not be complete 
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teenth century, John Emanuel Veith, and of the 
philosopher and priest, Anton Giinther. Veith was 
born at Kuttenplan, in Bohemia, and was of Jewish 
parentage. When he was nine years old his spiritual 
struggles began. In his twenty-first year, led by 
Father Hofbauer, he found peace in the Church. He 
faithfully kept the vow he had made: ‘I will devote 
my entire life to the only thing that is eternal, and 
therefore, the only thing that is important.’’? Veith 
became a priest, preached for fourteen years in the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen at Vienna and died in 1876. 
At the time of his last illness he was preparing a 
translation, with commentary, of the Canticle of 
Canticles. On the day of his death he wrote down 
the words of Sulamit: 
Neu auch wollen wir dort oben 
Lieb und Treue ihm geloben. 

—‘‘ Afresh will we there above vow to him our faith 
and love.’’ Then, putting the pen aside, he said, 
“Tt is finished’’, and breathed his last. (Life by 
Lowe.) Richness of thought and a classic elegance 
of speech characterized Veith’s sermons. Among 
those published are: “‘ Die Leidenswerkzeuge Christi’’; 
“Denkbiichlein von der gittlichen Liebe’’; ‘Das 
Friedensopfer”’; ‘‘Lebensbilder aus der Passions- 
geschichte’’; ‘Die heiligen Berge’’ (2 vols.); ‘‘ Ho- 
milienkranz’’ (5 vols.); ‘‘Der verlorne Sohn’’; “Die 
Samaritin’’; ‘ Die Erweckung des Lazarus’’; ‘‘ Mater 
Dolorosa’’; “‘Festpredigten’’ (2 vols.); ‘‘ Homiletische 
Vortriige’’ (7 vols.); ‘Der Blindgeborne’”’; “Poli- 
tische Passionspredigten’’; ‘‘Eucharistie’’; ‘‘ Welt- 
leben und Christentum’’; ‘‘Charitas’’; ‘“Worte der 
Feinde Christi’; ‘‘Misericordia’’ (Psalm Miserere); 
“Das Vaterunser’’; ““Weg, Wahrheit, und Leben’’; 
“Dodekatheon”’ (2 vols.); “‘ Die Machte des Unheils’’; 
“Die Anfainge der Menschenwelt’’; ‘Die Stufen- 
psalmen’’; ‘‘ Prophetie und Glaube’’; ‘“‘ Homiletische 
Aehrenlese’’ (2 vols.); ‘‘Meditationen tiber den 118. 
Psalm’’; ‘‘Hundert Psalmen’’; ‘‘Der Leidenweg des 
Herrn’’; “Stechpalmen’’; ‘‘Dikaiosyne, Die Epistel- 
reihe des Kirchenjahres’’. Karl Werner, the son 
of a teacher, was born at Hafnerbach in Lower 
Austria and died in 1888. He was first professor of 
moral theology at St. Pélten, then professor of higher 
exegesis at the University of Vienna. In Vienna he 
was appointed member of the advisory council of 
the minister of instruction, and was elected member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. Among the 
many works of learned research Werner published 
are: “System der Ethik’’ (2 vols.); “‘Grundlinien 
der Philosophie’; ‘Der hl. Thomas von Aquino’’ 
(3 vols.); “Franz Suarez und die Scholastik der 
letzten Jahrhunderte”’ (2 vols.); ‘‘Geschichte der 
apologetischen und polemischen Literatur der christ- 
lichen Theologie’’; ‘‘Geschichte der katholischen 
Theologie seit dem Trienter Konzil bis zur Gegen- 
wart’’; “Spekulative Anthropologie vom christlich- 
philosophischen Standpunkt’’; ‘‘Beda der Ehrwiir- 
dige und seine Zeit’’; “‘ Alkuin und sein Jahrhundert’’; 
“Gerbert von Aurillac, die Kirche und, Wissenschaft 
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filled the modest position of sacristan of St. Ruprecht, 
the oldest church in Vienna. After a life spent in 
philosophical study he died in 1876 (life by Knoodt). 
Giinther’s chief works are: “‘Vorschule zur spekula- 
tiven Theologie des Christentums’’; ‘‘Peregrins 
Gastmal”’; “Siid- und Nordlichter am Horizont 
spekulativer Theologie’’; ‘Janusképfe fiir Philoso- 
phie und Theologie’’; ‘“‘ Mohler der letzte Symboliker’’; 
“Thomas a Scrupulis, zur Transfiguration der 
Persénlichkeits Pantheismen neuster Zeit’’; “Die 
Justes-Milieux in der deutschen Philosophie gegen- 
wirtiger Zeit’’; ‘‘Eurystheus und Herakles’’; “ Lydia” 
(a philosophical annual, in collaboration with Veith). 
Honestly intending to defend faith against the 
philosophical doubtings which are constantly arising 
in modern times, Giinther fell into the mistake of 
making the mysteries of faith dependent on their 
recognition by the understanding, so that knowledge 
was substituted for faith. A learned war broke out 
in Germany, in which Giinther’s position was dam- 
aged by the vagaries of his followers, and at the end 
of five years’ examination the Congregation of the 
Index condemned his writings. After the first ex- 
citement had subsided Giinther gave a proof of the 
honesty of opinion which had characterized his action 
from the start. The verdict of the Congregation of 
the Index was sent to him 23 January, 1857; on 
10 February he handed Cardinal Rauscher his sub- 
mission, to be forwarded to the Holy Father and to 
Cardinal Andrea, Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Index. The thought which consoled Giinther in 
these days of trial was that God demanded of every 
man the sacrifice of his Isaac, and that this sacrifice 
was what he now made to God. 

Goethe says that the subject of profoundest interest 
in the history of the world is the battle of disbelief 
against faith. ‘This is still more true of the history 
of the Church. In 1860 Austria became a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and in the next year the founda- 
tions of a representative government were laid. 
The Imperial Parliament was to consist of a House of 
Peers, to which the archbishops and _prince-bishop 
were to belong, and a House of Deputies. During 
the first session of the Parliament, Maager, a Protes- 
tant deputy, attacked the Concordat and demanded 
its revision. Upon this the members of the episco- 
pacy in the Upper House and some other bishops 
met and prepared a memorial which was sent to the 
emperor. ‘Of all the party cries’’, it ran, “which 
are put to effective use in electioneering, none has 
so much prominence at present as the word toleration. 
True toleration is exercised by the Catholic Church, 
while the harshest intolerance is practised on. all 
sides against the Catholic Church. All its ordinances 
and institutions are slandered and mistrusted, and 
every exhibition of Catholic conviction is over- 
whelmed with scorn and derision.’?’ The events 
Just noted were merely the forerunners of a terrible 
storm which broke after the disastrous war of 1866. 
In July of the next year Deputy Herbst moved the 
preparation of three bills concerning marriage, 
schools, and the mutual relations of the different 
religious denominations. A conference of twenty- 
four bishops was held at Vienna, and a second me- 
morial was sent to the emperor which contained the 
following: “A party has arisen which has chosen 
_ this time of distress for an attack on the religion to 
, poe Your Majesty, the spopens een: and a 


os _ great majority of the inhabitants of the land belong. 
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should be instilled. It was not possible, however, 


to resist the liberal pressure. On the 21st of Decem-. 


ber, 1867, the new fundamental laws received the 
imperial approval. The first granted full freedom 
of faith and conscience and freedom in scientific 
opinion. The second declared: ‘All jurisdiction 
in the state is exercised in the name of the emperor’’. 
Thereby the Church’s exclusive Jurisdiction over 
marriage was impugned. The third law obliged 
all officials to take an oath to support the constitu- 
tion. Two professors of dogmaties did not take the 
oath; these were Schrader, the Jesuit, and Hyacinth 
Pellegrinetti, the Dominican successor of Guidi. 
They were obliged to resign their professorships, 
and their places have not yet. been filled. 

During this same period the dual constitution was 
sanctioned, by which the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy as it now exists, was formed “‘of two distinct 
co-ordinate States having the same constitutional, 
legal, and administrative rights’. After a long 
struggle the emperor signed, 25 May, 1868, the laws 
concerning marriage, schools, and the status of the 
several denominations. The first of these laws 
declares marriage to be a civil contract, makes the 
civil marriage obligatory, and takes from the Church 
the judicial power pro foro externo in matrimonial 
suits. The law concerning schools takes from the 
bishop any control of the management as well as 


the right of supervision. These powers are given | 


to an official school committee of the district and 
town, of which committee ecclesiastics can be chosen 
members. The bishops select the books used by 
the catechist and instructors in religious doctrine. 
The third law grants everyone the right to choose 
his own religion on attaining the age of fourteen 
years, but a child between seven and fourteen years 
of age cannot change his or her religion even at the 
wish of the parents. As these laws infringed the 
Concordat in essentials, a secret consistory was held 
at Rome, 22 June, at which the pope declared: 
“Leges auctoritate Nostra apostolicé reprobamus, 
damnamus et decreta ipsa irrita prorsus nulliusque 
roboris fuisse ac fore declaramus.” (“By Our 
Apostolic authority we reprobate and condemn 
these laws, and declare that their purport was, and 
shall be, wholly invalid and of no force.’’) The 
bishops upon this issued pastorals. The joint 
letter of 3 June issued by the Bohemian bishops to 
the clergy and their joint pastoral of 24 June were 
condemned by the imperial civil courts of all three 
instances, on the ground that they were a disturbance 
of the public peace, and suppressed. Penal proceed- 
ings were not brought against Cardinal Schwarzen- 
berg, but Bishop Francis Joseph Rudigier, of Linz, 
was prosecuted for his pastoral of 7 September. 
“On account of the misdemeanour committed in 
the pastoral letter’’—of calling the law of 24 May a 
lie—he was brought before the Supreme Court, 


found guilty by the jury, and condemned to fourteen. 


days’ imprisonment with costs. The pastoral was 
ordered to be destroyed. Next day the emperor 
in a decree remitted the punishment and its legal 
consequences. The bishops disagreed as to whether 
the clergy should permit themselves to be chosen 
members of the school committees, but Rauscher 
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lation. To remedy this four bills were introduced, 
January, 1874, for regulating the legal status of the 
Catholic Church, the taxing of the fund for the sup- 
port of religion, the legal status of monasteries, and 
the recognition of new religious societies. The pope 
expressed, on the 7th of March, his grief at the attack 
on the rights of the Church, implied in the assertion 
that the supreme power in all matters concerning 
the external life belonged to the State. The bishops 
assembled again at Vienna and sent this statement 
to the Ministry and the Upper House: ‘We repeat 
that we are ready to agree to the demands which 
the State makes on us in the bill concerning the legal 
status of the Catholic Church as far as these demands 
are in harmony with the Concordat concerning these 
matters. We cannot and will not acquiesce in a 
proposition the consummation of which would 
endanger the welfare of the Church,’’ 

One of the chief causes of the scarcity of priests 
which now began to be marked was the new law of 
national defence. By this law youths in their 
twentieth year during their course at a gymnasium 
were subject to military duty. The bishops again 
and again begged for a relaxation of the provisions 
of the law. But they had, for the time being, no 
redress except to appeal in individual cases to the 
indulgence of the emperor. When the bills reached 
the upper house the bishops defended themselves 
bravely. Rauscher. closed his address of 10 April 
with these words: “So-called progress no longer 
considers it necessary to conceal its real aim, and 
has unmasked its hate against God and eternal truth. 
But Providence has set a natural limit to all things. 
The destruction of Christianity is impossible, but 
Austria may be destroyed if the war against religion 
is not checked in good time.’ Yet, for all this, 
the first two bills became law, 7 May, 1874. Among 
other things, the law concerning the legal status of 
the Church declares that: In order to obtain any 


- ecclesiastical appointment or living, a candidate’s 


record of past conduct must be blameless when judged 
by the standard of the civil law (§ 1); if the Govern- 
ment finds that an ecclesiastical regulation respect- 
ing a public church service is not consistent with 
the public interest, the Government shall then forbid 
it (§ 17); the total number of Catholics living in the 
district of a parish form the parish community (§ 35); 
in order to cover the expenses of a parish a tax is to 
be laid on its members (§ 36); the ministry of public 
worship and instruction is authorized to oversee the 


- management of the funds of the churches and church 


institutions (§ 38); the ministry of public worship 
and instruction is to take care that the ecclesiastical 
journals do not go beyond the sphere of their proper 
activity (§ 60). The law concerning contributions 


- to the fund for the support of religion declares that: 


Assessments shall be made on incumbents of livings 
and the communities of the regular orders for the 
fund for the support of religion in order to meet the 
expenses of Catholic worship and especially in order 
to increase the incomes of pastors which have been 
until now very small (§ 1); the value of the entire 
property of the living or of the community shall be 


taken as the basis (of the assessment) (§ 2); the 


amount of the assessments shall be fixed every ten 


years for the next ten years ($9); and they were to 


be ‘‘one-half of one per cent on amounts up to 10,000 
florins [$4,000], one-and-a-half per cent on amounts 
from 10,000 florins to 20,000 florins [$4,000 to $8,000], 
er cent on all amounts over 90,000 florins 

The law (signed 20 May) in regard to 
al recognition of religious societies ‘accepts 
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Rauscher died (24 Nov., 1875). It was due to his 
wise moderation and caution that Austria escaped the 
evils of a Kulturkampf (religious conflict). In 1874, 
von Stremayr offered four projects for bills in the 
House of Deputies, one of which dealt with the legal 
status of monastic communities. Rauscher said 
that it ‘bore on its forehead unusual marks of mis- 
trust, arbitrariness, and harshness. According to its 
provisions, the authority of the minister of worship 
of the time being would be sufficient to sweep from 
the earth a monastic house which had existed for a 
thousand years and to enforce the sequestration of 
its property.’’ The bill reached the Upper House 
by the middle of January, 1876. But Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg succeeded, by means of a memorial 
of the Austrian archbishops and bishops, in inducing 
the emperor not to sign it, and the bill has not yet 
become law. 

The parliamentary election of 1879 increased the 
number of conservative members so that the Right 
(Hohenwart) Party was in the majority. In 1882, the 
Karl Ferdinand University, at Prague, was divided 
into a German and a Czech university. Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg, however, would not consent to a 
division of the theological faculty. He wrote to the 
minister, Conrad von Eybesfeld: ‘“‘The Church does 
not wish the separation of the nations, but their 
union in one body, the head of which is Christ. 
She dedicates the blessings of her activity to all 
nations, she recognizes the right of every people to 
independence, she respects and supports the demands 
of a people for its own language and its own form of 
instruction. But the Church cannot give to the 
claims of nationality the first place, they must always 
be for her a secondary interest. The theological 
faculty must impress this idea upon their pupils 
and must not, therefore, drive them apart. They 
should not deepen and embitter the national dif- 
ferences by a separation; they should strive rather 
to compose these differences. This duty is above all 
necessary among the various nationalities of Bohemia. 
In this country it is a special duty of the priesthood 
to seek to soothe and unify.’’ The separation took 
place, however, directly after Schwarzenberg’s death. 

An amendment to the school law which somewhat 
improved matters was laid before the Upper House in 
1883. This amendment was the result of numerous 
memorials from the bishops to the Government 
and much effort of other kinds. During the debate 
on the amendment Cardinal Schwarzenberg said: 
“The bishops for whom I speak to-day recognize 
the value of the amendment and are ready to work 
for its passage. But this does not justify the pre- 
sumption that we consider the amendment as reme- 
dying all defects of the school laws, and that our 
votes are a corroboration of these laws. Only a 
denominational system of common schools can satisfy 
the claims of the Church and of the Christian com- 
munity. The present system is unsatisfactory. 
While we now give our support, we reserve the right 
to press our just demands by way of legislation in 
the future.’? The amendment made certain con- 
cessions to children who had attended school for 
six years, and permitted only such persons to be 
made the principals of schools as were competent 
to give instruction in the faith to which the majority 
of the scholars belonged. | : 

Cardinal Schwarzenberg had presided over every 
meeting of the Austrian bishops since 1849, and had 
always fulfilled faithfully the duties of the cardinalate. 
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tended to give the Church greater power over the 
schools. But while the bishops pressed the demand 
of ‘Catholic schools for Catholic children’’, the 
social-democratic convention which met the same 
year at Hainburg, took its stand upon ‘“‘common 
schools without religious teaching, the separation 
of Church and State, religious belief is a private 
matter’. Gregr, of the Young Czech party, also 
declared in behalf of his party associates: “‘A Liech- 
tenstein has come again to dig a grave for the Bohe- 
mian nation, the grave of ignorance and demoraliza- 
tion.’”’ This was an allusion to what had happened 
after the battle of the White Mountain (1620). 
Against such opposition the bill could not be carried. 

In 1891 Leo XIII regulated the meetings of the 
Austrian bishops in a manner which has proved 
fruitful in blessings. A meeting is to be held in 
Vienna every year. These meetings are either special 
or general. At these special meetings committees 
prepare elaborate and exact reports which are laid 
before the general assembly that meets at least once 
every five years. These assemblies of the bishops 
decide the course of the Church. The Austrian 
bishops feel and act as a unit, as a harmonious 
episcopacy. Schwarzenberg’s successor, Cardinal 
Count Schénborn, died in 1899. Cardinal Gruscha, 
Archbishop of Vienna, followed him at the head of 
the episcopacy. In reviewing the action of the 
bishops in their conferences since this time, it is 
clear that the matter which has chiefly occupied 
their attention has been the schools of every 
grade. In all their memorials to state officials, and 
in all their pastorals to the faithful, one thought 
continually appears like a vein of gold: a child 
should learn in school the duties of a Christian and 
a citizen. This end can be realized only when re- 
ligion is made the central point of education from 
which everything radiates, to which everything 
returns. For this reason the bishops sought (1897, 
1898) to obtain the consent of the ministry to an 
increase in the time given to religious instruction 
in the primary and secondary schools. Prizes were 
offered for the preparation of a Bible (1898). Two 
catechisms, a larger and a smaller one, were prepared 
after eight years’ work. These were accepted by 
the bishops in 1897 and issued with explanatory 
directions. During this period religious instruction 
in the middle schools was rearranged, and religious 
exercises were again introduced. Religious societies 
(Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin Mary) were organized 
in 1897 and 1902. Religious instruction was intro- 
duced into the Sunday industrial schools (1898). 
Proposals were made as to the education of teachers 
of religion in the middle and normal schools (1901). 
The preparation of a correct textbook of psychology 
was urged (1894). Prizes were offered for textbooks 
on religion (1897). The bishops succeeded in ob- 
taining a systematized course in philosophy for the 
theological schools (1892); they obtained, further, a 
rearrangement of theological studies and examina- 
tions. (Dissertations must be suitable for publica- 
tion and three examinations are obligatory for a 
doctorate.) They complained of the spirit prevalent 
at the universities (1891) and of the unfair treatment 
of the student-societies composed of faithful Catholic 
students (1901). 

During the reign of Maria Theresa an educational 
fund was created from confiscated property of the 
Jesuits. Under Joseph IJ a religious fund was created 
from the church property administered by the State 
only. But Joseph II acknowledged that the State 
was bound to pay the expenses of Catholic worship, 
for which the church revenues did not suffice. The 
salary of parish priests was fixed at 400 florins ($160), 
that of the curates at 200 florins ($80). The retiring 
pension was made 200 florins ($80). These sums 
remained unchanged for one hundred years, although 
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the cost of living and the value of money had varied. 
The speech from the throne in 1871 and 1879 referred 
to the improvement of the material condition of 
the clergy as an object of solicitude on the part of 
the Government, and since 1872 state subventions 
have been granted for this purpose. In order to 
obtain the money for this subvention, a tax for the 
maintenance of the religious fund was created in 
1874. But although a sum reaching ten per cent 
of the capital fund was demanded every ten years, 
few priests received from it assistance amounting to 
more than 100 florins ($40). As this subvention 
was called an “advance’’ to the fund for the support 
of religion in the different provinees, the debts of 
the provinces grew every year, and the entire religious 
fund was in danger of being used up. The bishops, 
therefore, sent repeated appeals to the Government, 
praying for a suitable increase of the salaries of the 
clergy. In 1903 they agreed to demand for active 
pastors: (a) for curates a minimum salary of 1,000 
crowns ($200); for pastors of second-class parishes 
1,600 crowns ($320); for parish priests without curates, 
2,000 crowns ($400); for parish priests with curates, 
2,200 crowns ($440); (b) four retroactive decennial 
allowances to be reckoned from the date of the 
grant; the first allowance to be 100 crowns ($20), 
the second, 200 crowns ($40), the third and fourth 
to be each 250 crowns ($50), in all 800 crowns ($160). 
(c) Surplus of money destined for pastoral salaries 
is not to be drawn upon for the pensions of retired 
clergymen. For retired curates the bishops suggested 
a minimum pension of 100 crowns for curates, and 
of 1,900 crowns ($380) for parish priests. In 1891 
and 1894 the bishop requested from the Minister of 
Worship an exact list of all the debts due by the 
religious fund in the hands of the Government and 
of all pious foundations. In 1891 and 1897 they 
deliberated concerning the delicate question of clerical 
fees. After a ten years’ trial (1893) the bishops 
pointed out the hardship of the tax on the religious 
fund, and pointed out where amendment should be 
made. The bishops repeatedly discussed (1898, 
1899, 1900) the law which promised the formation 
of parishes. The difficult question of the patronage 
of livings was also taken up (1899). The Christian 
character of the family life, the education of the 
young, the duty of voting (‘‘Vote, vote right’’) were 
repeatedly the subjects of joint pastoral letters 
(1891, 1901). The bishops discussed the question 
of founding and supporting a daily religious news- 
paper (1891, 1892). They assured the Holy Father 
of their agreement with his letter to Cardinal Guibert, 
Archbishop of Paris, concerning the disrespectful 
utterances of Catholic papers about ecclesiastical 
authorities. They discussed uniform action in carry- 
ing out the Apostolic constitution ‘‘Officiorum ac 
munerum’”’ as applied to Catholic newspapers (1898). 

As in our day large results are only obtained by 
association, the bishops have especially encouraged 
the formation of workingmen’s unions, of Gesellen- 
vereine, the St. Boniface Society (March, 1901), 
the Holy Childhood Society, and benevolent societies 
(November, 1897). In these days much that is un- 
sound rises to the surface. The bishops issued warn- 
ings against irreligion and national embitterment 
(1891). They encouraged lectures on Freemasonry 
(1897), complained of the destructive tendencies 
which are undoing the strength and force of Austria, 
and condemned the bad press, ‘‘the dangerous foe of 
faith’’ (December, 1901). 

In 1897 a movement was set on foot which ten 
years before would have been held to be impossible. 
Its name, the Los von Rom, is an insult to Catholics, 
its existence a mortal blow to Austrians. Every 
possible misuse of speech and writing was employed 
to rob Catholics of their confidence in their priests, 
of their attachment to the holy sacraments, and even 


that the agitation might spread to Hungary. 
point of fact, however, they held fast to the Concor- 
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to the Church. These ribald foes spread desolation 
over a good part of God’s vineyard in Austria. 
The “Free from Rome”? movement will remain a 
disgraceful stain, but not in the history of the Catho- 
lic Church. Filled with a sense of the sacredness of 
their duty as bishops and Austrians, the episcopacy 
warned the faithful in pastorals against the move- 
ment and its schemes (1899, 1901). They addressed 
an earnest memorial to the emperor on the subject 
(1901), as well as one to Korber, the head of the 
ministry (November, 1902), 

In 1891 the bishops deliberated on cremation and 
funeral addresses by non-Catholic clergymen in 
Catholic cemeteries; in 1898 they drew up a form of 
reconciliation for duellists and their seconds. They 
exhorted Catholics ‘to observe faithfully the ordi- 
nances against duelling, whether issued by God, the 
Church, or the State’’. After due deliberations, they 
also adopted resolutions on the position of catechists 
and the admission of catechetical teachers into the 
ecclesiastical organization and arranged the manner 
in which erring ecclesiastics ‘‘should be led back to 
their calling and to the service of God by their fellow- 
clergymen’’. In 1891 they issued regulations con- 
cerning the social activity of the clergy, and in 1901 
concerning clerical conventions and legal societies. 

The bishops aided the several religious communi- 
ties, and watched over the loyalty of the religious 
orders. In 1889 the relation of the bishops to the 
election and consecration of the abbots of new re- 
ligious foundations was defined. In 1891, the pope 
granted permission to the strictly cloistered orders 
of women (Ursulines) to attend university lectures. 
The Austrian bishops celebrated the diamond jubi- 
lee of the consecration of Leo XIII to the priest- 
hood and the golden jubilee of his consecration to 
the episcopacy by joint letters of veneration to the 
Holy Father and by joint pastorals to the faithful. 
In these letters they did not fail to express their 
regret on the subject of the so-called Roman ques- 
tion, of the offensive Giordano Bruno celebration, 
and of the 25th anniversary of the taking of Rome. 
In 1903 they sent a magnificent letter of congratula- 
tion to the Holy Father, Pius X. 

We must go back five hundred years in the history 
of Austria to find another ruler whoreigned fifty years. 
On the semi-centennial anniversary, 2 December, 
1898, of the reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
the bishops issued a joint pastoral and sent it with 
a dedication to the emperor. In the dedication 
they say: “The mysterious counsels of God have 
ordained that Your Majesty should spend this day 
in sorrow. [Empress Elizabeth was assassinated 
10 September.] We all suffer with our gracious 
emperor and ruler. But our grief cannot silence our 
gratitude; our gratitude to our Lord God who has 
preserved Your Majesty for us, our gratitude to 

our Majesty for fifty years of strong and fatherly 


protection, for fifty years of self-sacrificing Jove, for 


ty years of exemplary devotion to Your Majesty’s 
exalted but arduous calling.” ~ 

Since 1851 all the provinces of the Austrian Crown 
have been under one uniform government. Since 


1867, however, Hungary has been an independent 


part of the Hapsburg monarchy, enjoying equal 
rights with the rest. During the battle over the 
Concordat which raged in 1867, the Hungarian 
bishops did not appeal to the Concordat, for tose 
n 


John Simor, Primate of Hungary from 1866- 
served the peace of the Church in the king- 
There was a conflict, however; respecting 
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the desire of the parents. But, when parents so 
requested, Catholic priests baptized those children 
who according to the law should be brought up non- 
Catholic. This practice was called Wegtaujen. 
Even when, in 1879, the criminal code made the 
conferring of baptism under such circumstances 
punishable, the priests were not dismayed—‘‘Go, 
baptize’. Besides this, they were regularly ac- 
quitted by the court of last resort in the suits which 
were brought against them by the Protestant pastors. 
In 1890 “denunciation”? of such baptisms was 
forbidden by Rome, and the excitement gradually 
subsided. Augustine von Roskovény, Bishop of 
Neutra, was the most learned man among the Hun- 
garian bishops of this time. Von Roskovd4ny was 
Doctor of Philosophy and Theology, secretary to 
Ladislaus Pyrker, Archbishop of Erlau, and died in 
1892. His works are important authorities: “De 
Matrimoniis mixtis’” (7 vols.); ‘‘Monumenta pro 
independentid potestatis eccles. ab imperio civili”’ 
(13 vols.); “‘Coelibatus et Breviarium’”’ (2 vols.); 
“Beata Virgo Maria in suo Conceptu immaculata”’ 
(9 vols.); “Romanus Pontifex Primas ecclesie et 
Princeps civilis e monumentis omnium seculorum”’ 
(16~ vols.); ‘Matrimonium in ecclesi4é Catholicé 
potestati ecclesiasticee subjectum’’ (4 vols.); ‘“Sup- 
plementa ad Collectiones Monumentorum et Litera- 
ture’’ (10 vols.). 

In 1893 the Hungarian Parliament began to meddle 
with religion, The head of the ministry, Wekerle, 
introduced three bills enacting that returns of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths should be made by a civil 
registrar; that the Jewish religion should be legally 
recognized, that permission should be given for its 
free exercise, and the right to enter or leave the 
Jewish faith should be granted. These bills were 
soon followed by others for the amendment of the 
marriage laws (civil marriage made compulsory) 
and concerning mixed marriages. Wekerle carried 
the first three bills, and they became law. Baron 
Desiderius Banffy was made the head of the ministry, 
January, 1895. In order to prevent the passage of 
the two remaining bills by Banffy, the papal nuncio, 
Agliardi, went to Hungary. But the Hungarian 
Parliament declared that such interference in the 
internal affairs of Hungary would not be permitted. 
Count Kalnocky, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
had supported the nuncio, was replaced by Count 
Agenor Goluchowsky, and Agliardi was made a 
cardinal and recalled to Rome. The road was now 
clear. Count Ferdinand Zichy formed the Catholic 
people’s party in opposition to Banffy’s aims; but 
without avail. The two bills became law. The 
Lutz amendment on pulpits could not be passed 
during the lifetime of the primate, Simor, but after 
his death it was adopted (1899). 

Article 26 of the Diet of 1790 guaranteed to the 
Protestants of Hungary the entire control of the 
affairs of their religion. The Government has hardly 
any power in regard to either their churches, their 
schools, or religious foundations. Since 1848 the 
Catholics have been. endeavouring to obtain au- 
tonomy. The Catholic congress of 1870 prepared 
a bill to this end. The Catholic Autonomy Associa- 
tion, consisting of the bishops, the abbots, and cer- 
tain elected members, clerical and lay, exists to repre- 
sent the Church in regard to the faithful, on the one 
hand, and the Government, on the other, in all 
questions of schools, of church property, and_ os 
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on occasion of the Catholic congress of 1897, did not 
receive government approval. In order to strengthen 
the claim for autonomy, the bishops, with the ex- 
ception of Bishop Count Maylath, and the heads of 
the orders, in 1903, accepted three propositions. 
These are: that the right to present to bishoprics 
shall remain in the hands of the minister of worship; 
that the school system shall remain unaltered; that 
the fund for the support of religion shall be con- 
trolled by the minister of instruction. In 1906 the 
turning-point in the history of the autonomy question 
was probably reached in the address from the throne. 
The Minister of Public worship and Instruction, Count 
Albert Apponyi, has already requested the primate 
to state the position of the bishops in regard to 
autonomy, so that the bill may be properly prepared. 

EccLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATION.—The Catholic 
Church in Austria-Hungary is administered on the 
system of archiepiscopal provinces with suffragan 
dioceses, as follows:— 

(a) In the territories represented in the Imperial 
(Austrian) Parliament there are seven archiepiscopal 
provinces of the Latin Rite and one each of the 
Greek and Armenian Rites. These provinces com- 
prise in the aggregate 34 sees. Archdiocese of 
Vienna (bishopric 1468, prince-bishopric 1631, 
prince-archbishopric 1722), with suffragan dioceses 
of St. Pélten (or St. Hippolytus; transferred from 
Wiener-Neustadt, 1784) and Linz (founded 1784). 
Archdiocese of Salzburg (founded c. 700, archbishopric 
800), with suffragan dioceses of T'rent (founded in 
second century), Briven (transferred from Siaben in 
tenth century) with the general vicariate of Feld- 
kirch for Vorarlberg, Gurk (belonging to Klagenfurt, 
founded 1071), Seckau (belonging to Graz, founded 
1219), and Lavant (belonging to Marburg, founded 
1228). Archdiocese of Prague (973-1344 subject to 
Mainz, 1344 archbishopric), with suffragan dioceses 
of Budweis (founded 1785), Kéniggrdtz (or Regina 
Hradecensis, founded 1664), and Leitmeritz (founded 
1665). Archdiocese of Olmiitz (founded 1063, arch- 
bishopric 1777), with suffragan diocese of Briinn 
(founded 1777). Archdiocese of Gérz (transferred 
from Aquileia 1751), with suffragan dioceses of Lai- 
bach (founded 1461), T’riest and Capo d’Istria, Parenzo 
and Pola (founded sixth century), Veglia (founded 
990). Archdiocese of Zara (Jadera, founded fourth 
century, archbishopric 1146), with suffragan dioceses 
of Sebenico (founded 1298), Spalato and Macarska 
(Spalato erected into an archbishopric 650), Lesina 
(Pharus, founded in twelfth century), Cattaro 
(founded in eleventh century), Ragusa (founded 990). 
Archdiocese of Lemberg (Leopolis, Latin Rite; trans- 
ferred from Halic 1412), with suffragan dioceses of 
Tarnow (founded 1783, transferred to Tynice, then 
to Bochnia, 1816), and Przemysl (founded 1340). 
The Prince-Bishopric of Cracow (founded about 
700) is subject directly to the Holy See. The 
Catholics in Silesia are under the jurisdiction of the 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau, who has a vicar-general 
at Teschen and a summer residence at Johannes- 
berg. The county of Glatz belongs to Prague. 
Lemberg, Greek-Ruthenian Rite (united in 1597, 
became an archbishopric in 1808), with suffragan 
dioceses of Przemysl (subject to Lemberg since 1818) 
and Stanislawow (founded 1882). Lemberg, Ar- 
menian Rite, was founded 1367. 

(b) In Hungary there are four archdioceses of the 
Latin Rite, with 17 suffragan dioceses; and one 
archdiocese of the Greek Rite, with six suffragan 
dioceses, making altogether 28 sees. Archdiocese 
of Esztergom (Strigonium, Gran; founded 1000), the 
incumbent of which is Primate of Hungary and 
ex-officio Legate (Legatus Natus), with suffragan 
dioceses of Nyitra (founded 1029), Vdcz (Vacium, 
Waitzen; founded in eleventh century), Gyér (Jau- 
rinum, Raab; founded in eleventh century), Veszprém 
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(founded 1009), Szombathly (Sabaria, Steinamanger; 
founded 1777), Beszterczebanya (Neusohl; founded 
1776), Székes-Fehérvdr (Alba Regalis, Stuhlweissen- 
burg; founded 1777), Pécs (Serbinum, Quinque 
Ecclesie, Fiinfkirchen; founded 1009), Eperjes (Ru- 
thenian Greek; founded 1820), Munkdcs (Mun- 
kaczinum; Ruthenian-Greek; founded 1771). Arch- 
diocese of Kalocsa and Bédcs (founded 1000), with 
suffragan dioceses of Nagy-V Grad (Varadinum Majus, 
Grosswardein; founded 1077), Csandd [Chronadium 
(Magyarscanad-Temesvar) ; founded 1035], and Lrdely 
[Transylvania (Karlsburg); founded in twelfth cen- 
tury], Archdiocese of Eger (Agria, Erlau; founded 
1000, archbishopric 1804), with suffragan dioceses of 
Rozsny6 (Rosnavia, Rosenau; founded 1776), Szatmdr- 
Németi (Szathmarium; founded 1804), Szepes [| Scepusia, 
Zips (Szepesvaralja); founded 1776], Kassa (Cassovia, 
Kaschau; founded 1804), and Sabaria (Sacer Mons 
Pannonie, Martinsberg; founded 997). Archdiocese of 
Zagreb (Zagrabia, Agram; founded 1093, archbishopric 
1853), with suffragan dioceses of Djakovdr (founded 
1781), Zengg-Modrus (founded 1460),and Kriz (Cri- 
stum, Kreutz, Greek-Ruthenian Rite; founded 1777). 
Archdiocese of Fogaras, of the Greek Rite (founded 
1721, archbishopric 1854), has for suffragan dioceses 
Nagy-Vérad (Varadinum Majus, Grosswardein; 
founded 1777), Lugos (Lugosium; founded 1853), and 
Szamos-Ujvdr (Armenopolis; founded 1777). 

(ec) In Bosnia and Herzegovina there is one arch- 
diocese: Serajevo (founded 1881), with suffragan 
dioceses of Banjaluka (founded 1881), Trebinjge (Tri- 
bunium; founded in ninth century), Mostar (Man- 
datrium; founded 1881). The Apostolic field-vicar- 
iate for the army and nayy is directly under the 
control of the Holy See. 

Sratistics oF ReLtiarous OrpERS.—The following 
table presents a summary of the parent and branch 
houses of the religious orders in Austria, together 
with the number of their inmates:— 


Male Orders | Female Orders 
B o 2 o 
4 . D 3 a 8 
Diocese a S 2 q 
an A en nel 
Vienna (Archd.)... ...|41 (62)/1,611/104 (195)|4,230 
Sty-Rolteniiee came 16 505} 73 ( 94)| 874 
ings. Hhete Gee eee 29 670/124 (126)|1,765 
Salzburg (Archd.)..... 11 216 /}102 998 
Trent. .2h eee 35 817/130 527 
Brixen and Vorarlberg. | 43 1,171 |222 2,656 
Lhavaritias gacceeeeee 9 163} 13 181 
Seckatt ek ec epsrer 31 825} 67 (90)|1,359 
Gurks,304 0: heea ee 12 230| 22 (26)| 357 
Gérz (Archd:): 5 --..... 7 105) 7 238 
ai bach scion eee 12 264} 19 (24)} 492. 
Vegliaicd. sei eeheoe 11 64, 7 (8)|- 68 
PolastAe. ser een 1 21) 6 (8)| 132 
Crigst.vice 2 eee if 81} 13 174 
Prague (Archd.)....../16 704| 76 O17 
EGGni 9 or 5 bane 12 88] 48  (55)| 442 
Leitmeritz..... ie Aaa 21 180} 61 442 
Bud weiss ee 15 188} 33 (86) | 396 
Olmiitz (Archd.)...... 25 220| 80 (87) |1,547 
Brinn ae pec ee 13) 136] 28 (80) | 327 
Lemberg (Archd., Lat. ; 

Rite) vc. cee wae 41 (43)| 151/153 1,271 
Przemysl (Lat. Rite). . |27 369] 97 (99) | 698 
arnGws coe eee 6 72| 54 (55) | 340 
Lemberg (Archd., Gr. 

ite) «Sty scene Mapes 6 27| 8 86 
Przemysl (Gr. Rite). . .| 6 134] 1 19 
Stanislawow (Gr. Rite).| 4 25| 10 44 
ara (CATCHOS) erence 5 20| 4 2 
Sebenicos imistesntiee Pear ¢ 831 4 e, 
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the author to whom it is ascribed. The article 
Male Orders| Female Orders Vourgarm explains the first sense of the word; the 
_ articles on the single books of Sacred Scripture 

2 3 2g & illustrate the second. F, X. E. Auperr. 
Diocese 2 . 4 Sg Authenticity of the Bible—The authenticity 
= = = sq or authority of Holy Writ is twofold on account of 
are e! re ees pees de First, tee ae ee 
which make up the Bible are authentic because they 
Bette and Macarska.| 15 te , (14) i enjoy all the human authority that is naturally due 
= a Se rate 3 1 51 0 their respective authors. Second, they possess 
agusa eee 19 ae 1166 @ higher authenticity, because invested with a 
Cracow (Archd.). ....| 30 58 (73) 496 Divine, supernatural authority through the Divine 
Breslau ......... z::-| 6 | 33 | 30 1g 2uthorship which makes them the inspired word of 
Lemberg (Arm. Rite). 1 God. Biblical authenticity in its first sense must 
EET SO ie Sone eee 542 | 9,970 | 1,667 | 24,018 naturally be considered in the articles on the several 


DENOMINATIONAL Sraristrcs.—The forty-nine mil- 
lion inhabitants of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
are divided, as to their religious beliefs, as follows:— 
Austrian Provinces. 

( Latin Rates sae 
Catholics ) Greek Rite..... 


20,661,000 
3,134,000 23,797,000 


LGA coats Ce GEE 0 apie eerie re ae ir 1,225,000 
Beee on (MASteria)s cays cs. 2 sci nashetdes tes He 607,000 
EECA OCA Sean A tabaci cic. cari siera nals 491,000 
BO ete LTO CREME Ne teh s,s aa ae medio 13,000 


Pie OCCOMECRSIONS) ~ <yaea)s cieucesie ee aii e.e'+ 0,2 abs 6,000 
PSLIATOTIECATIS! ats cls ahins/lese (0 eyes 5 se eacynseies ¢ 1,000 
MMOLNET CONLESSIONS « 6. <-< 2. 1s.0c'< avoters,tus 3 22 8,000 


Hungarian Provinces. 


: Latin Rite..... 10,299,190 
Catholics | Geek Rite... 1,907,936 | 12,207,126 
BB hretie Cl CANS Meichcle aheve sitercs ois sweveiela ie apaicy ine es 3,823,061 
Greeks (Orthodox)...:........ Res Pe, 2,882 695 
TRSUIS, ob! old coat Gene SCO Ce Re ee ee 886 ,466 
MPRA TIS es ces Osthers look oS ginal eaves 70,260 
MmovherCONfessions.. « .). 5. esse ales eats ies 15,837 


Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Benen CeMUASCETIN oy facets twin cis siti etews + 673,000 
Niel ienelinn¥eye ERATE eran s Ole Aeeinee cuca nee ero 549,000 
CRT DOTGS 6 sae Os Oble ORLA CCL CD na eee 339,000 
JING Lint BA lee leer a oar ee 8,000 
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Kenner, Noricum und Pannonien (Vienna J 
s. ¢., Kirchen- 


(ed.), Hugippii Vita_S. Severini (Berlin 1877); 7 
und reichsrechtliche V erhiltnisse des Salzburg Suffraganbistums 
Gurk (Krems, 1872); Frinss, Studien iber das Wirken der 
Benedictiner in _(isterreich, in Seitenlettener Gymnasialpro- 
gramme, 1868-77; JANAUSCHEK, Originum  Cisterciensium 
(Vienna, 1877), 1; Frinp, Die Kirchengeschichte Boihmens 
(3 vols., Prague, 1864-66); Enpiicuer, Rer. Hungar. Monu- 
menta Arpadiana (Sang, 1848); Maiwarx, Geschichte der Mag- 
yaren (2d ed., Ratisbon, 1852); Wanrmunp, Das Kur- 
chenpatronat und seine Entwickelung in Cisterreich (Vienna, 
1894); Socuer, Historia Provincie Austrie S. J. (Vienna, 
1740); Grar von KurvennILuEr, Annales Ferdinandei 
(Ratisbon, 1640-46); GinpeLy, Kaiser Rudolph I]. und 
seine Zeit (2 vols., Prague, 1863); Scuustrr, Piirst-Bischof 
Brenner (Graz, 1898); MMER-PURGSTALL, Geschichte des 
Kardinals Khlesl_ (4 vols., 1847-51); Scurirrer, Die Reise 
_ des Papstes Pius VI nach Wien in Fontes Rer, Austriac, (Vienna, 
1892-94), XLVII; Brunner, Mysterien der Aufklirung in 
. Gisterreich (Mainz, 1869); Die ol. Dienerschaft am HAofe 
Josephs II (Vienna, 1868); Wotrseruser, Kardinal Migazzi 
- (Saulgau, 1891); Maassen, Neun Kapitel iiber fret Kirche und 
issensfretheit (Graz, 1876), ch. viii, pp. 370-447, Das 
esterr. Konkordat; Zscuoxxn, Die theologischen Studien und 
Anstalten der katholischen Kirche in Csterreich (Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1894); Wappier, Geschichte der theol. Fakultit an 
der K. K. Umwersitit Wien (Vienna, 1884); WoLrscruBER, 
_ Die Konferenzen der Bischife G2 sterreichs (Linz, 1905); Hipner- 
TwascuEK, Geographisch-Statistische Tabellen_ (Frankfort on 
the Main, 1906); Von Wtrzpacu, Der grosse @sterreich Haus- 

ein nat Bibliothek biog. Lexikon (Vienna, 1750-1850, 
sie 


Lucer, Hist. of Austro-Hungary, tr. H1ru (London, 
Statesman’s Year-Book (London, 1907); Von Léscun, 
chte des Protestantismus in Gi sterreich in Umrissen (1902). 
ir 5 C. WoLFSGRUBER. 


to a book or document whose conten 
ha pee authority, i 
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books of Sacred Scripture; in its second sense, it 
springs from Biblical inspiration, for which see In- 
SPIRATION. 

Vicouroux, Manuel biblique (Paris, 1901), I, 223-225; 
Mazzexua, De Virtutibus Infusis (Rome, 1879), 554, 555. 

F, X. EK. ALBERT. 

Authority, Cryin, the moral power of command, 
supported (when need be) by physical coercion, 
which the State exercises over its members. We 
shall consider here the nature, sources, limits, di- 
visions, origin, and the true and false theories of 
authority. Authority is as great a necessity to 
mankind as sobriety, and as natural. By “natural’’ 
here is meant, not what accrues to man without any 
effort of his own (teeth, for example), but what man 
must secure, even with an effort, because without it 
he cannot well be man. It is natural to man to live 
in civil society; and where there is civil society, there 
must be authority. Anarchy is the disruption of 
society. Speaking generally, we may say no man 
loves isolation, solitude, loneliness, the life of a 
hermit; on the other hand, while many dislike the 
authority under which they live, no man wishes for 
anarchy. What malcontents aim at is a change of 
government, to get authority into their own hands 
and govern those who now govern them. Even the 
professed anarchist regards anarchy as a temporary 
expedient, a preparation for his own advent to power. 
Authority, then, in the abstract, every man loves and 
cherishes; and rightly so, for it is his nature to live 
in society, and society is kept together by authority. 
The model of hermits was St. Simeon Stylites, so 
called from his living on the top of a style, or pillar. 
That was his special vocation; he was no ordinary 
man. But the political philosopher considers man as 
man ordinarily and normally is. Two things would 
strike a stranger from Mars looking down upon this 
planet: how men on earth love herding together, and 
how they love moving about. Ordinary man can 
no more afford to be solitary than he can afford to 
be stationary, though Simeon Stylites was both. 
Solitary confinement is the severest of punishments, 
next to death. It is hard to say whether the solitude 
or the confinement, proves the more irksome. This 
simple point, that man cannot live alone, must be 
insisted upon, for all errors in the theory of au- 
thority are rooted in the assumption that man’s 
living in society, and thereby coming to be governed 
by social authority, is something purely optional and 
conventional, a fashion which man could very well 
discard if he would, as he might discard the wearing — 
of green clothes. Men who would make society a 
conventional arrangement, and authority a fashion - 
of the hour, have appealed to the noble savage as the 
standard of humanity proper, forgetting that 
savage is no solitary, but a member of a ho 
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governed by that custom of society which crystallizes 
into law. 

And as it is natural to the individual, so is it 
natural also for the family to unite with others. 
Society cannot stop short at the family. As the 
individual is not self-sufficient, neither is the family. 
The family grows and then multiplies. We have a 
society of families; and that society grown great, 
and controlled as it needs to be controlled by some 
common authority, passes into a_ self-sufficient, 
autonomous society, otherwise called a State. Hence 
civil authority is defined as the moral power of 
command, supported (when need be) by physical 
coercion, which the State exercises over its con- 
stituent members. Civil authority is of God, not 
by any revelation or positive institution, but by the 
mere fact that God is the Author of Nature, and 
Nature imperatively requires civil authority to be 
set up and obeyed. Nature cannot tolerate intem- 
perance, nor anarchy either. And what Nature 
absolutely requires, or absolutely refuses as in- 
compatible with her well-bemmg, God commands, or 
God forbids. God then forbids anarchy; and in 
forbidding anarchy He enjoins submission to au- 
thority. In this sense, God is at the back of every 
State, binding men in conscience to observe the 
behests of the State within the sphere of its com- 
petence. “‘Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers: for there is no power but from God: and 
those that are, are ordained of God. . . . Wherefore 
be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience’ sake. . . . For they are the ministers 
Of Gods helene es GROMIs exile seo G)s 

Obedience, being a practical thing and not a specu- 
lation, cannot abstract from the concrete facts of the 
case; it is paid to the powers that be, to the authority 
actually in possession. Obedience is as disobedience; 
men are never disobedient except to the government 
of theday. But there are limits to civil obedience, and 
to the competence of civil authority. As domestic 
obedience is not to be carried to the extent of re- 
bellion against the civil government, so neither is 
the State to be obeyed as against God. It is not 
within the competence of the State to command any- 
thing and everything. The State cannot command 
what God could not command, for instance, idolatry. 
The authority of the State is absolute, that is to say, 
full and complete in its own sphere, and subordinate 
to no other authority within that sphere. But the 
authority of the State is not arbitrary; it is not 
available for the carrying out of every whim and 
caprice. Arbitrary government is irrational govern- 
ment; now no government is licensed to set reason 
aside. The government. of God Himself is not 
arbitrary; as St. Thomas says: ‘‘God is not offended 
by us except at what we do against our own good”’ 
(Contra Gentiles, III, 122). The arbitrary use of 
authority is called tyranny. Such is the tyranny 
of an absolute monarch, of a council, of a class, or of 
a majority. The liberty of the subject is based on 
the doctrine that the State is not omnipotent. 
Legally omnipotent every State must be, but not 
morally. <A legal enactment may be immoral, and 
then it cannot in conscience be obeyed; or it may 
be ultra vires, beyond the competence of the authority 
that enacts it, in which case compliance with the 
law is not a matter of obedience, but of prudence. 
In either case the law is tyrannical, and ‘“‘a tyrannical 
law, not being according to reason, is not, absolutely 
speaking, a law, but rather a perversion of law’’ 
(St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 1%, 29°, q. 92, art. 1, 
ad 4). Man is not all citizen. He is a member, a 
part of the State, and something else besides. ‘Man 
is not subservient to the civil community to the 
extent of his whole self, all that he is and all that he 
has’’ (St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 1% 2°°, q. 21, art. 4, 
ad 3). To say nothing of his eternal interests in 
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his relations with his Maker, man has even in this 
life his domestic interests in the bosom of his family, 
his intellectual and artistic interests, none of which 
can be called political interests. Social and political 
life is not the whole of human life. Man is not the 
servant of the State in his every action. The State, 
the majority, or the despot, may demand of the in- 
dividual more than he is bound to give. Were 
human society a conventional arrangement, were 
man, being perfectly well off in isolation from his 
fellows, to agree by way of freak to live in community 


/with them, then we could assign no antecedent limits 


to civil authority. Civil authority would be simply 
what was bargained for and prescribed in the arbi- 
trary compact which made civil society. As it is, 
civil authority is a natural means to a natural end, 
and is checked by that end, in accordance with the 
Aristotelean principle that “the end in view sets 
limits to the means”’ (Aristotle, Politics,I, 9). The 
immediate end of civil authority is well set forth by 
Suarez (De legibus, III, xi, 7) as “the natural happi- 
ness of the perfect, or self-sufficient, human com- 
munity, and the happiness of individuals as they 
are members of such a community, that they may 
live therein peaceably and justly, with a sufficiency 
of goods for the preservation and comfort of their 
bodily life, and with so much moral rectitude as is 
necessary for this external peace and happiness’’. 
Happiness is an attribute of individuals. Indi- 
viduals are not made happy by authority, but au- 
thority secures to them that tranquillity, that free 
hand for helping themselves, that restful enjoyment 
of their own just winnings, which is one of the condi- 
tions of happiness. Nor does authority make men 
virtuous, except according to that rough-hewn, out- 
line virtue, which is called ‘‘social virtue’’, and 
consists mainly of justice. When the ancients 
spoke of “‘virtue’’ being the concern of the State, 
they meant justice and efficiency. Neither the 
virtue nor the happiness of individuals is cared for 
by the State except ‘‘as they are members of the 
civil community’’. In this respect, civil differs from 
domestic, or paternal, authority. The father cares 
for the members of his household one by one, singly 
and individually. The State cares for its members 
collectively, and for the individual only in his 
collective aspect. Hence it follows that the power 
of life and death is inherent in the State, not in the 
family. A man is hanged for the common good of 
the rest, never for his own good. 

This, then, is one measure of authority, the end 
which the State has in view. Another is the stage 
of development at which any given particular State 
has arrived. For there is not one measure of au- 
thority common to all States. As the State de- 
velops, it grows in unity, and greater unity means an. 
ampler measure of central authority. There is far 
more authority in the England of to-day than in 
the England of the Heptarchy. There was more’ 
authority in an Anglo-Saxon kingdom than in a 
horde of savages. In early civil societies there is no 
legislative authority, and no law, but only immemo- 
rial custom. There is little judicial authority, but 
injured men, or their families after their death, 
right their own wrongs, murder is restrained, not 
by judge, jury, and executioner, but by blood-feud. 
On the other hand, in highly civilized societies, es- 
pecially those of a democratic character, the will of 
the people continually thrusts new functions upon 
government, such as education, the care of public 
health, the carrying of letters, the sending of tele- 
grams. The recognition of this fact has been called 
“the principle of voluntary control’”’. By it civil 
authority may be enlarged beyond its natural and 
essential limits. - Like other principles, “the prin- 
ciple of voluntary control’? may be pushed too far. 
Pushed to the limit, it would involve Socialism. 
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Authority, though varying in amount, is as uni- 
versal as man is everywhere. Man cannot live except 
under authority, as he cannot live out of civil society. 
It is by no convention, compact, or contract, that 
authority takes hold of him. It is a necessity of his 
nature. But while civil authority, or government, 
is natural and universal, the distribution of authority, 
otherwise called the form of government, or the con- 
stitution of the State, is a human convention, vary- 
ing in various countries, and in the same country at 
different periods of its history. It is scarcely too 
much to say that there are as many various dis- 
tributions of civil authority, or various forms of goy- 
ernment, as there are varieties of vertebrate animals. 
They are classified as monarchies, aristocracies, 
democracies; but no two monarchies are quite alike, 
nor two democracies. Thus a democracy may be 
direct, as in ancient Athens, or representative, as in 
the United States. The monarchy of Edward VII 
is different from that of George III. 

The one point fixed by nature, and by God, is 
that there must be authority everywhere, and that 
the authority existent for the time being, under such 
and such a form, be under that form obeyed; for 
since there is no actual authority in the country ex- 
cept under that form, to refuse to obey that is to 
refuse authority simply, and to revert to anarchy, 
which is against nature: just as a man having noth- 
ing but bread and cheese to eat, and refusing to eat 
his bread and cheese, under pretence that he much 
prefers mutton, condemns himself to starvation, 
which again is unnatural. But we must beware of 
saying of any particular form of authority, monarchy 
for example, or democracy either, what is true only 
of authority in the abstract, namely, that all nations 
are bound to live under it, and that never under any 
pretence can it be subverted. A country, once 
monarchical, is not eternally bound to monarchy; 
‘and circumstances are conceivable under which a 
republic might pass into monarchy, as Rome did 
under Augustus, much to its advantage. Authority 

_tules by Divine right under whatsoever form it is 
established. No one form of government is more 
sacred and inviolate than another. Change of per- 
sons holding office is usually provided in the con- 
stitution, sometimes by rotation; sometimes by vote 
of the legislative assembly. No monarchical con- 
‘stitution provides for the change of the person of the 
‘monarch otherwise than by death or resignation. 
‘Change of the form of government can be effected 
constitutionally, but, as history shows, as often as 
not, it is brought about unconstitutionally. When 
the change is complete, the new government rules 
by right of accomplished fact. There must be au- 
thority in the country, and theirs is the only au- 
thority available. 

Drvistons.—The progress of civilization sub- 
divides authority into legislative, judicial, and 

executive, and the latter again into civil and mili- 
tary. The king, or president, is chief of the execu- 
tive. Authority again is subdivided into imperial 
and local, the latter emanating from the former and 
subordinate to it. 
Oricin.—The question of the origin of authority 
seems first to have been raised by the Roman lawyers. 
In their hands it assumed the concrete form of the 
origin of the imperial power. This power they argued 
to reside primarily in the Roman people; the people, 
however, did not exercise nor retain it, but trans- 
ferred it by some implicit lex regia, or king-making 
ordinance, as a matter of course wholly, and irrey- 
ocably to each successive emperor at his accession. 


‘With the advent of Christianity, St. Paul’s doctrine _ 
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yet clear way was it made out how it came 
God until St. Thomas Aquinas showed that it 
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human nature which God has created, according to 
the doctrine of Aristotle above exposed. Before 
St. Thomas arose, some churchmen had shown a 
disposition to ery down the civil power. They could 
not deny that it was of God, but they regarded it as 
one of the consequences of the sin of Adam, and 
argued that, but for the Fall, man would have lived 
free from coercive jurisdiction. They rehearsed the 
legend of Romulus, and the asylum that he opened 
for robbers. States, they said, usually have their 
origin in rapine and injustice. Others invested the 
pope with the plenitude of secular as well as spiritual 
authority, by the gift of Christ, and argued that kings 
reigned only as his vicegerents, even in civil matters. 
The Aristoteleanism of St. Thomas was opposed to 
all this. On the other hand, the imperial and royal 
party made a pope of the king or emperor; the civil 
ruler was as much an institution of Christ as the pope 
himself, and, like the pope, enjoyed a God-given 
authority, no portion of which could validly be taken 
from him. This is the doctrine of ‘‘the divine right 
of kings”. According to it, in its rigour, in a State 
once monarchical, monarchy is forever the only law- 
ful government, and all authority is vested in the 
menarch, to be communicated by him, to such as he 
may select for the time being to share his power. 
This “divine right of kings’’ (very different from 
the doctrine that all authority, whether of king or 
of republic, is from God), has never been sanctioned 
by the Catholic Church. At the Reformation it 
assumed a form exceedingly hostile to Catholicism, 
monarchs like Henry VIII, and James I, of England, 
claiming the fullness of spiritual as well as of civil 
authority, and this in such inalienable possession 
that no jot or tittle of prerogative could ever pass 
away from the Crown. Against these monstrous 
pretensions were fought the battles of Marston Moor 
and Naseby. 

Against the same pretensions a more pacific war- 
fare was waged by Francis Suarez, S.J. Suarez 
argued against James I that spiritual authority is 
not vested in the Crown, and that even civil au- 
thority is not the immediate gift of God to the king, 
but is given by God to the people collectively, and 
by them bestowed on the monarch, according to the 
theory of the Roman lawyers above mentioned, and 
according to Aristotle and St. Thomas, Authority, 
he asserted, is an attribute of a multitude assembled 
to form a State. By their nature they must form a 
State, and a State must have authority. Authority, 
therefore, is natural to mankind collectively; and 
whatever is natural, and rational, and indispensable 
for human progress, is an ordinance of God. Au- 
thority must be, and God will have it to be; but there 
is no such natural necessity of authority being all 
centred in one person. Authority is a Divine in- 
stitution, but kings are a human invention. The 
saying is a platitude in our time; three centuries ago, 
when Suarez wrote, it was a bold and. startling 
pronouncement. Suarez saved his loyalty by the 
concession that the people having bestowed the 
supreme power on His Majesty’s ancestors ages ago, 
their posterity could not now resume it, but it must 
descend, like an heirloom, from the king to the king’s 
son for all time. This concession was not every- 
where borne in mind by posterity. Indeed it would 
appear a restriction on the development of a State 
for the distribution of authority to be thus fixed 
forever. 
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in England, Jean Jacques Rousseau in France. 
Hobbes was a philosopher, Rousseau a rhetorician. 
Whoever knows Hobbes well can have little to learn 
from Rousseau. Hobbes is rigidly logical; such 
inconsistencies as appear in him come from a certain 
timidity in speaking out, and a humility that ap- 
proaches nigh to hypocrisy. Rousseau always 
speaks boldly, makes no pretence to orthodoxy, and 
frequently contradicts himself. His brilliant style 
won him the ear of Europe; he popularized Hobbes. 
To the philosopher, Rousseau is contemptible, but 
Hobbes is an antagonist worthy of any man’s steel. 
The best that can be said of Rousseau in philosophy 
is that he drew out of Hobbes’s principles conclusions 
which Hobbes was afraid to formulate. Hobbes 
made of the king a despot; Rousseau showed that, 
on Hobbesian principles, a king is no better than the 
people’s bailiff, unless indeed, by military force or 
otherwise, he can prevent the people from assembling 
and decreeing his deposition. Hobbes starts, and 
Rousseau after him, by contradicting Aristotle. 
According to Aristotle, man is ‘‘by nature a State- 
making animal’’; the individual man, if he is to 
thrive at all, develops into the family man, and the 
family man into the citizen; and wherever there is a 
city, or a nation, there must be self-government, or, 
in other words, civil authority, whether vested in one 
orin many. Authority is the very breath of man’s 
nostrils, as he is a progressive being. Isolation and 
anarchy are fatal to human progress. Effort, with- 
out which man cannot thrive, though it be an effort, 
and not an initial endowment passively received, 
Aristotle calls ‘‘natural”. The State-making effort 
is ‘‘natural’’ to man; so is authority “‘natural’’, and, 
as such, of God, adds Thomas Aquinas. But Hobbes 
took “natural’’ in quite another sense. That he 
held to be ‘‘natural’’ which man is, antecedently to 
all effort and arrangement on his part to make him- 
self better. Further, his philosophy was tinged with 
the Calvinism of his day, and he took it that man is 
of himself ‘desperately wicked”. Whatwas natural, 
then, was bad, bad on the whole. Reason being an 
original endowment of man, Hobbes allowed reason 
to be natural. He allowed also, with Plato, that 
wickedness is irrational, by which concession Hobb- 
ism is marked off from a celebrated theory stated at 
the beginning of the second book of Plato’s Re- 
public, to which theory in other respects it bears a 
strong resemblance; the theory being that right by 
nature is the interest of the stronger, and only by 
convention becomes the interest of the State. 

This allowing of wickedness to be against reason is a 
weak point in the logic of Hobbes. But Hobbes would 
have it that reason is by nature utterly unable to 
contend with wickedness, that it is overborne by, and 
made subservient to, passion, and so is degraded into 


cunning, man becoming more wicked by his posses- 


sion of reason. Of himself, in his “state of nature ”’ 
Hobbesian man is a savage, solitary, sensual, and 
selfish. When two human beings meet, the natural 
impulse of each is to lord it over the other. By. 
force, if he is strong, by stratagem, if he is weak, 
every man seeks to kill or enslave every other man 
that he meets. Man’s life in this state of nature, 
says Hobbes, is “nasty, brutish, and short.” So it 
would be, in_an English fen, ‘and in most other 
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man with all the rest of mankind, to give up solitude 
with its charms, its independence, and its liberty of 
preying upon neighbours, and to live in society, the 
social body thus formed having all the rights of the 
individuals contributing to form it. This compact 
of man with man to quit solitude and live in society, 
to abandon nature and submit to convention, was 
called by Rousseau, ‘‘The Social Contract”. The 
body formed by it, commonly called the State, 
Hobbes termed * “The Leviathan”, upon the text of 
Job, xli, 24, “there is no power upon earth that can 
be compared with him. . 

To Hobbes and to Rousseau the State is omnipotent, 
containing in its one self absolutely all the rights of the 
citizens who compose it. The wielder of this tremen- 
dous power is the General Will, measured against which 
the will of the individual citizen is not only powerless, 
but absolutely non-existent. The individual gave up 
his will when he made the Social Contract. “‘No 
rights against the State’, is a fundamental principle 
with Hobbes and Rousseau. To live in the State at 
all means compliance with every decree of the Gen- 
eral Will. But there is a difficulty in locating this 
General Will. Hobbes, with laudable perspicacity, 
seeing that tyranny is better wielded by one man 
than by a multitude, contemplates the multitude 
resigning all their power into the hands of a Single 
Person, and denying themselves the right of meet- 
ing without his calling them together; so that, by 
the simple expedient of never calling them together, 
the Single Person may incapacitate the people from 
ever resuming the power which is only theirs when 
they are all assembled. The General Will in that 
case is the will of the Single Person. Hobbes’s loca- 
tion of the General Will is not lacking in clearness. 
But Rousseau would have the sovereign authority 
to be the inalienable right of the multitude—hence 
called the ‘Sovereign People”. They may, if they 
will, employ a king, or even an emperor; but his 
majesty, in Rousseau’s phrase, is ‘“Prince’’ not 
“Sovereign’’, and at stated times, without his calling 
them together, the Sovereign People must meet and 
decide, first, whether they will continue to support 
a throne at all; secondly, whether the throne shall 
further be filled by the present occupant. Rous- 
seau’s location is also clear, so long as it is under- 
stood that the General Will is simply the will of the 


numerical majority of the Sovereign People. Such — 


a General Will is ascertained by the simple process 
of counting heads. If in a State of 20,000 citizens, 
15,000 vote aye, aye is the General Will, not the 
will of the majority only, but of the whole 20 000 


together; for though 5,000 persons detest the pro- 


posal, such detestation lies only. in the individual 
will, sometimes called the ‘‘casual will”, and the 


individual will has ceased to exist by the Compact. 


Personally they detest the measure, but with their 
“Real Will” they approve it. Thus, as Rousseau 


says, they remain as free as the wild man in the 


woods, obey none but themselves, and follow their 
own will everywhere. 

But a canker-worm lies at the root of this, as A 
all ultra-democratic doctrines. All originate in a 
manifestly false supposition, that one man is as good 
as another. In any sane polity, the predominant 
Intelligence must guide the counsels of the State, 
not the predominant Will, which may be no better 
than caprice. But intelligence — is not necessarily 


attached to majorities. Rousseau himself falters in. 


presence of this awkward truth, and re-states the 
vena! Will, as t . th 
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better. Rousseau’s theory contemplates “‘a people 
of gods”, so he assures us. Such a people would 
scarce require any government. The ideal, sylvan 
creatures whom his imagination brings together to 
form the Social Contract, if not all very intelligent, 
may be supposed to be all good listeners to intelligent 
teaching, and thus Intelligence will govern the 
majority, and the vote of the majority will be an 
ideally Real Will. Government is an easy matter 
on such optimistic presuppositions. The eye, how- 
ever, glances back upon Hobbes’s ruffian primeval, 
“brutish and nasty”. Hobbes’s view of human 
nature must check that of Rousseau. Both views 
are extreme, and the truth lies between them. The 
democratic rule of a numerical majority is not of 
universal application. One has to consider the 
character of the people, and peoples vary. If in one 
age or place the people approximate to the character 
of ‘‘a people of gods”, or angels, in another country 
or another time they may be more like devils. 
“Force, devoid of counsel, of its own bulk comes to 
a crash”, says Horace (Odes, III, 4). That is the 
danger of the General Will. Rousseau, with Hobbes 
to guide him, starts from a false supposition, that the 
natural state of man is savage solitude, not civil 
society; he proceeds through the false medium of the 
“Social Contract”, false because society is not a 
thing of convention; false again, because out of all 
keeping with the evidence of history; and he is 
apt to end in the tyranny of a brute majority, tramp- 
ling upon the rights and consciences of individuals; 
or again in anarchy, his disciples putting too literal 
a construction upon the promise that henceforth no 
man shall obey any other than himself. 

The doctrines of Rousseau have not escaped the 
censure of the Church. Rousseau may be recognized 
in the following propositions, condemned in the 
Syllabus of Pius IX: “‘The State is the source and 
origin of all rights, and its rights are unlimited”’ 
(n. 39): “Authority is nothing else than numbers, 
and a sum of material forces”’ (n. 60): “It is allowable 
to refuse obedience to lawful princes, and even to 
‘rebel against them’’ (n. 63). Leo XIII, not con- 
tent with condemning, teaches positive doctrine 
against Rousseau, to wit: the Aristotelean and 
Thomist doctrine already stated. Thus the Ency- 
clical ‘“‘Immortale Dei’’, of November, 1885: ‘‘Man’s 
natural instinct moves him to live in civil society; 
for he can not, if dwelling apart, provide himself 
with the necessary requirements of life, nor procure 
the means of developing his faculties. Hence it is 
Divinely ordained that he should be born into the 
society and company of men, as well domestic as 
civil. Only civil society can ensure perfect self- 
sufficiency of life [an Aristotelean term]. But since 
no society can hold together unless there be some 
one over all, impelling individuals efficaciously and 
harmoniously to one common purpose, a ruling au- 
thority becomes a necessity for every civil common- 
wealth of men; and this authority, no less than 
society itself, is natural, and therefore has God for 
its author. Hence it follows that public power of 
itself cannot be otherwise than of God.” 

In the theory of Hobbes and Rousseau, Authority 
is the outcome of contract, not between people and 
prince, but of every man with every other man to 
relinquish solitude and its rights, and live in civil 
society. Rousseau is instant in pronouncing that be- 
tween people and prince there can be no contract, 
but the prince is a tenant at will, who may be turned 
out of doors, with or without reason, any day that 
the Sovereign People assemble to vote upon him. 
But there is another theory of contract, centuries 
older than Hobbes, a theory greatly cherished by 


tion of the expulsion of James II in 1688. 
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ke and the English Whigs, who found in it the | 
heory, the contract is said to lie between the 
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people and their ruler; the ruler is to be obeyed so 
long as he fulfils certain conditions, known as ‘‘the 
constitution’”’. If he violates the constitution, he 
forfeits his authority and the people may cast him 
out. Thus ruler and subject are two “high contract- 
ing parties”. The ruler has no superiority of status, 
but of contract only. On this it is to be observed, 
first, that such a contract lies not in the nature of 
things, and therefore is not to be taken for granted; 
but evidence in each particular case should be forth- 
coming of the contract having been made on those 
terms as a fact of history. Secondly, this asserted 
contract labours under the inconvenience that Job 
declared of old: “ . .. in judgment. There is none 
that may be able to reprove both, and to put his hand 
between both’’ (Job, ix, 32, 33). The contract can- 
not be enforced at law, for lack of a judge; in case 
of dispute, each party pronounces in his own favour, 
and they are like to fight it out. The result is civil 
war, as between Charles I and his Parliament. But 
really ruler and subjects are not two “high contract- 
ing parties’, as two nations are. The theory is 
prejudicial to the unity of the State, and countenances 
revolution. The theory was brought up to meet that 
delicate inquiry, ‘‘What is to be done when Gov- 
ernment abuses its authority?’’ On which see 
“Moral Philosophy’’ (Stonyhurst Series), 338-343. 


_ Newman, Aristotle, Politics, (Clarendon Press, Oxford; there 
is a translation also by Weldon) I; Sr. Tuomas, De 
Regimine Principum, 1; Leo XIII, Encyclicals: Latin, five 
volumes (Tournai); English, The Pope and the People, Select 
Letters on Social Questions (New York); Suarnz, Dejfensio 
Fidei, II, i, ii, iii; R. W. and A. T, CartyLe, Medieval Political 
Theory in the West (London); GierKe, Political Theories of 
the Middle Age, tr. by Maitland (Cambridge); RickaBy, 
Political and Moral Essays, The Origin and Extent of Civil 
Authority; Hosses, Leviathan (Cambridge University Press); 
Roussnau, Le contrat social (London); Locxn, Of Civil 
Government; GREEN, Principles of Political Obligation (London 
and New York); Bosanauet, Philosophical Theory of the 
State (London and New York). 
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Authorized Version, Tur, name given to the 
English translation of the Bible produced by the 
Commission appointed by James I, and in conse- 
quence often spoken of as ‘‘King James’s Bible’’. 
It is in general use among English-speaking non- 
Catholics. In order to understand its origin and 
history, a brief survey is necessary of the earlier 
English translations of the Scriptures. From very 
early times portions of the Bible have been trans- 
lated into English. It is well known that Venerable 
Bede was finishing a translation of St. John’s Gospel 
on his death-bed. But the history of the English 
Bible as a whole does not go back nearly so far; it 
dates from the so-called Wyclif Version, believed 
to have been completed about the year 1380. The 
translation was made from the Vulgate as it then 
existed, that is before the Sixtine and Clementine 
revisions, and was well and accurately done. Ab- 
bot Gasquet contends confidently (The Old English 
Bible, 102 sqq.) that it was in reality of Catholic 
origin, and not due to Wyclif at all; at any rate 
it seems fairly certain that he had no share in any 
part of it except the Gospels, even if he had in these; 
and there is evidence that copies of the whole were 
in the hands of good Catholics, and were read by 
them. The version, however, undoubtedly derived 
its chief importance from the use made of it by 
Wyclif and the Lollards, and itis in this connexion 
that it is chiefly remembered. During the progress 
of the Reformation a number of English ver ‘af 
appeared, translated for the most part not 


Vulgate, but from the ¢ al Hebr 


Ay ae, 
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Of these the most famous were Tyndale’s Bible 
(1525); Coverdale’s Bible (1535); Matthews’ Bible 
(1537); Cromwell’s, or the ‘Great Bible’’ (1539), 
the second and subsequent editions of which were 
known as Cranmer’s Bible; the Geneva Bible (1557— 
60); and the Bishops’ Bible (1568). The art of 
printing being by this time known, copies of all these 
circulated freely among the people. ‘That there was 
much good and patient work in them, none will deny; 
but they were marred by the perversion of many 
passages, due to the theological bias of the trans- 
lators; and they were used on all sides to serve the 
cause of Protestantism. 

In order to counteract the evil effects of these 
versions, the Catholics determined to produce one 
of their own. Many of them were then living at 
various centres on the Continent, having been forced 
to leave England on account of the Penal Laws, and 
the work was undertaken by the members of Allen’s 
College, at Douai, in Flanders, which was for a time 
transferred to Reims. The result was the Reims 
New Testament (1582) and the Douay Bible (1609- 
10). The translation was made from the Vulgate, 
and although accurate, was sadly deficient in literary 
form, and so full of Latinisms as to be in places 
hardly intelligible. Indeed, a few years later, Dr. 
William Fulke, a well-known Puritan controversialist, 
brought out a book in which the text of the Bishops’ 
Bible and the Reims Testament were printed in 
parallel columns, with the sole purpose of discrediting 
the latter. In this he did not altogether succeed, and 
it is now generally conceded that the Douay Bible 
contained much excellent and scholarly work, its very 
faults being due to over-anxiety not to sacrifice accu- 
racy. In the meantime the Protestants were becom- 
ing dissatisfied with their own versions, and soon after 
his accession King James I appointed a commission of 
revision—the only practical outcome of the celebrated 
Hampton Court Conference. The commissioners, 
who numbered forty-seven, were divided into six 
companies, two of which sat at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Westminster, respectively; each company under- 
took a definite portion of the Bible, and its work was 
afterwards revised by a select committee chosen from 
the whole body. The instructions for their pro- 
cedure were, to take the Bishops’ Bible, which was 
in use in the churches, as their basis, correcting it by 
a comparison with the Hebrew and Greek texts. 
They were also given a list of other English versions 
which they were to consult. The commissioners set 
to work in 1607, and completed their labours in the 
short period of two years and nine months, the result 
being what is now known as the “‘Authorized Ver- 
sion”. Although at first somewhat slow in gaining 
general acceptance, the Authorized Version has 
since become famous as a masterpiece of English 


- literature. The first edition appeared in 1611, soon 


after the Douay Bible, and nearly thirty years after 
the Reims Testament; and although this latter 
was not one of the versions named in the instructions 
to the revisers, it is understood that it had con- 
siderable influence on them (see Preface to Revised 
Version, i, 2. Also, J. G. Caleton, ‘‘Rheims and the 


_ English Bible’”’). 


The Authorized Version was printed in the 


~ usual form of chapters and verses, and before each 


chapter a summary of its contents was prefixed. 
No other extraneous matter was permitted, except 
1e marginal explanations of the meaning of cer- 
Greek or Hebrew words, and a number of cross- 
Scripture. — 
King J 
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pointed to be read in the Churches ’’, in fact it came 
into use only gradually. For the Epistles and 
Gospels, it did not displace the Bishops’ Version 
until the revision of the Liturgy in 1661; and for the 
Psalms, that version has been retained to the present 
day; for it was found that the people were so ac- 
customed to singing it that any change was inad- 
visable, if not impossible. Considerable changes 
were made, from time to time, in the successive 
editions of the Authorized Version, in the notes and 
references, and some even in the text. A system of 
chronology based chiefly on the calculations of Arch- 
bishop Ussher was first inserted in 1701; but in 
many later editions both the dates and many, or 
even all, of the references or verbal notes have been 
omitted. 

It is generally admitted that the Authorized Ver- 
sion was in almost every respect a great improve- 
ment on any of its predecessors. So much was this 
the case that when Bishop Challoner made his 
revision of the Douay Bible (1749-52), which is now 
commonly in use among English-speaking Catholics, 
he did not scruple to borrow largely from it. Indeed, 
Cardinal Newman gives it as his opinion (Tracts 
Theol. and Eccles., 373) that Challoner’s revision 
was even nearer to the Authorized Version than to 
the original Douay, “‘not in grammatical structure, 
but in phraseology and diction’. Nevertheless, there 
remained in the Authorized Version here and there 
traces of controversial prejudice, as for example, in 
the angel’s salutation to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the words “highly favoured” being a very imperfect. 


rendering of the original. In such cases, needless to - 


say, Challoner adhered to the Douay. Moreover, 
while in the Authorized Version the names of persons 
and places were usually given in an anglicized form 
already in use, derived from the Hebrew spelling, 
Challoner nearly always kept the Vulgate names, 
which come originally from the Septuagint. It is 
partly due to this that the Authorized Version has 
an unfamiliar sound to Catholic ears. The Au- 
thorized Version remained in undisputed possession 
for the greater part of three centuries, and became 
part of the life of the people. In the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, however, it began to be con- 
sidered that the progress of science called for a new 
version which should embrace the results of modern 
research. ‘The work was set on foot by Convocation 
in 1870, and a Committee was formed, in which the 
Americans co-operated, resulting in the issue of the 
Revised Version (1881-84). The Revised Version 
has never received any definite ecclesiastical sanction, 
nor has it been officially introduced into church use.. 
It has made its-way simply on its merits. But al- 
though at the present day it is much used by students,. 


for the general public (non-Catholic) the Authorized 


Version still holds its ground, and shows no sign of 
losing its popularity. 


Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible - 


(1884); Preface to the Revised Version; English Hexapla, In-- 
troduction (s. v.); Mrtuican, in Hast., Dict. of the Bible, 


-s.v. Versions; Gasquet, The Old English Bible (London, 1897); 


CarLeTON, Rheims and the English Bible (Oxford, 1902).. 
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of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, who 
were subject directly to the patriarch of the civil 
(imperial) diocese to which they belonged, and who 
owed no obedience to their immediate metropolitans; 
they were not unlike the modern “exempt” bishops 
immediately subject to the Apostolic See. The most 
ancient list of them is given in the ninth-century 
“Notitia”’ of Leo the Wise, where they are entitled 
archbishops .and metropolitans, though they had 
no suffragans. Occasionally priests were called 
“autocephali’’, e. g. the clergy of a patriarchal dio- 
cese. (See Soz., Hist. Eecl., VI, 21, and Eus., Hist. 
Eecl., V, 23, with the note of Valesius, also BisHop, 
EXEMPTION, RAVENNA.) 

Neuer, in Kirchenlex., I, 1733; THomassin, De Vet. et nov. 
ecc. discipl., I, 3, c. 41, n. 17; Puitures, Kirchenrecht, VII, 
440; Lauruntius, Inst. Jur. Eccl. (Freiburg, 1905), § 214. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Autos Sacramentales (Sp. auto, act or ordinance; 
sacramental, sacramental, pertaining to a sacrament), 
a form of dramatic literature which is peculiar to 
Spain, though in some respects similar in charac- 
ter to the old Morality plays of England. The auto 
sacramental may be defined as a dramatic represen- 
tation of the mystery of the Eucharist. At least 
this is the definition that would apply to the auto 
of the time of Calderén. It does not so well fit, 
however, those of the preceding century, many of 
which were sacramental in character only because 
they were presented during the feast of Corpus 
Christi. They are usually allegorical, the characters 
representing, for example, Faith, Hope, Air, Sin, 
Death, ete. There were some indeed, in which not a 
single human character appeared, but personifica- 
tions of the Virtues, the Vices, the Elements, etc. 
As early as the thirteenth century religious exhibi- 
tions had been popular with the masses in Spain. 
These usually took the form of simple dialogue, 
and were presented during religious festivals, for 
instance, at Christmas and Easter. But it is not 
until the beginning of the sixteenth century that 
we have the first true auto sacramental having for 
its theme the mystery of the Eucharist. It was 
_“El Auto de San Martin”, by Gil Vicente. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries these Autos 
continued to appear, being gradually improved and 
elaborated until brought to their highest state of 
development by Calderén. 

- The auto sacramental was always presented in 


the streets in connexion with the celebration of the 


feast of Corpus Christi. It was preceded by a solemn 
procession through the principal streets of the city, 
the houses along the route being decorated in honour 
of the occasion. In the procession appeared the 
priests bearing the Host under a splendid canopy, 
followed by a devout throng, in which, in Madrid, 
often appeared the king and his court without 
distinction of rank, and last of all, in beautiful cars, 
came the actors from the public theatres who were 
to take part in the performance. The procession 
usually halted before the house of some dignitary 
while the priests performed certain religious cere- 
monies, the multitude kneeling meanwhile as if in 
church. At the conclusion of these, the auto was 
given. These performances, and the procession 
as well, were given with much splendour and at 
great expense, being limited only by the resources 

of the particular town in which they took place. 
_ Of the better known writers of this kind of dramatic 
literature may be mentioned Juan de la Enzina and 
Gil Vicente, who wrote in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, while among those who wrote autos when 
they were at the height of their success was Lope de 
Vega, who composed no less than four hundred. 
Very few of these are now extant. Among his 
nest are “The Harvest” and “The Wolf turned 
herd.” Then came Montalvén, whose “ Poly- 
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_ Monthyon awarded by the French Academy. This 
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phemus” was his best known auto; Valdivielso, 
who wrote “The Prodigal Son”; and lastly, the 
most successful of all, Calderén. Although not as 
prolific as Lope de Vega, Calderén has left about 
seventy autos, the best known of which are “The 
Divine Orpheus’, a work of considerable poetic 
merit, “The Devotion to the Mass”, and “The 
Captivity of the Ark”. These autos sacramentales 
produced a great effect on the people. From time 
immemorial, allegory of every kind had powerfully 
appealed to them, and these autos took a strong 
hold on the popular favour, coming as they did 
during religious festivals, with their music and their 
splendour, coupled with the fact that they were 
given at the public expense and with the sanction 
of the Church. In 1765, their public representation 
was forbidden by Charles III, but the habits of 
centuries could not be so easily overcome, and for 
many years afterward they continued to be presented 
in some of the smaller towns. 

FirzMauricge-Keruiy, Historia de la Literatura Espariola 
(Madrid, 1901), passim; Trencu, Essay on the Life and 


Genius of Calderon (London, 1880); ScHack, Geschichte der 
sreectiocen Interatur und Kunst in Spanien (Berlin, 1846), 
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Autpert, Amprosr, an early medieval writer 
and abbot of the Benedictine Order, b. in France, 
early in the eighth century; d. after an abbacy of 
little more than a year reat te monastery of St. Vin- 
cent on the Volturno, near Beneventum, in Southern 
Italy, 778 or 779. Autpert, if forgotten to-day, was 
not without a name in his own century. Charle- 
magne made use of his talents; Pope Stephen IV 
protected him; and the monastery where he spent 
many years, and of which he died abbot was famous 
among the great monasteries of Italy. He has 
sometimes been confounded with another Autpert 
who was Abbot of Monte Cassino in the next century, 
and who left a collection of sermons besides a spiritual 
treatise. His chief work is “Expositio in Apoca- 
lypsim” (P. L., XXXV, col. 2417-52). 

Franeis P. Havey. 


Autran, JosEPH, a French poet, b. at Marseilles 
20 June, 1813; d. in the same city, 6 March, 1877. 
He pursued his classical studies in the Jesuit college 
of Aix. His father, however, having met with re- 
verses, Autran, obliged to earn his own living, ac- 
cepted a position as teacher in a religious school. 
Thus engaged, he published the first work which 
drew attention to his merits as a poet; this was an 
ode written on the occasion of Lamartine’s departure 
for the Holy Land. “Le Départ pour 1’Orient’’ 
was followed (1835) by a collection of poems en- 
titled ‘‘La mer”, remarkable for descriptive power 
and the charms of its versification. The favour with 
which it was received led him to publish a second 
series of the same subject, ‘Les Poémes de la mer”, 
which appeared in 1852. Meantime, he had written 
another volume of lyrics ‘‘Ludibria ventis’’, which 
served to increase his popularity as a singer; also 
a prose. work, “Italie et la Semaine sainte 4 Rome”’ 
(1841), the fruit of a voyage to the Eternal City. 
The French conquest of Algiers suggested the sub- 
ject of an epic poem, ‘‘Milianah”’, published in 1842. 
In 1848 ‘‘La Fille d’Achille”’, a tragedy in five acts, 
shared with Emile Augier’s “Gabrielle ”’ the Prix 


was followed by: “Laboureurs et Soldats’’ (1845), 
“Vie rurale’ (1856), crowned by the French Acad- 
emy; “Epitres rustiques’”’; “Le poéme des beaux _ 
jours’’ (1862); “Le Cyclope”’, a drama after Euripides 

(1869); ‘‘Les Paroles de Salomon’’; “Sonnets Capri- — 
cieux’’ (1873); ‘‘La Légende des Pa 
In 1868 Autran elected 
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not a poet of the first rank, is a writer whose noble 
sentiments, chaste imagination, and religious feeling 
will always endear him to lovers of pure and re- 
freshing poetry. All his works are remarkable for 
their purity of expression, the music of their rhythm, 
and a profound feeling for the beauties of nature. 
Anthologie des poéetes frangais (Paris, 1892) 302; Ds 
JuuLevittn, Hist. de la langue et de la littérature francaises 
(Paris, 1899), VII, 355; pe Laprapn, Préface des cuvres 
completes d’Autran (1874-81). 
JEAN LE Bars. 
Autun (Avaustoponum), DiocESE oF, com- 
prises the entire Department of Sadne et Loire in 
France. It was suffragan to the Archdiocese of Ly- 
ons under the old regime. The sees of Chalons-sur- 
Sadne and Macon were united to Autun after the Revo- 
lution, and it then became suffragan to Besancon 
(1802), afterwards to Lyons (1822). Christian teach- 
ing reached Autun at a very early period, as we know 
from the famous Greek inscription of Pectorius 
which dates from the third century. It was found 
in 1839 in the cemetery of St. Peter l’Hstrier at 
Autun and bears testimony to the antiquity and 
efficacy of baptism and the sacramental words of the 
Holy Eucharist. Local recensions of the “ Passion” 
of St. Symphorianus of Autun exhibit St. Polycarp 
on the eve of the persecution of Septimius Severus, 
assigning to St. Ireneus two priests and a deacon 
(Sts. Benignus, Andochius, and Thyrsus), all three of 
whom depart for Autun. St. Benignus goes on to 
Langres, while the others remain at Autun. Ac- 
cording to thislegendary cycle, which dates from about 
the first half of the sixth century, it was not then 
believed at Autun that the city was an episcopal see 
in the time of St. Irenzeus (c. 140—c. 211). St. Ama- 
tor, whom Autun tradition designates as its first 
bishop, probably occupied the see about 250. The 
first bishop known to history is St. Reticius, an 
ecclesiastical writer, and contemporary of the Em- 
peror Constantine (806-337). The Bishop of Autun 
enjoys the right of wearing the pallium, in virtue of 
a privilege accorded to the see in 599 by St. Gregory 
the Great (590-604). In the Merovingian period 
two Bishops of Autun figured prominently in political 
affairs; St. Syagrius, bishop during the second half 
of the sixth century, a contemporary of St. Germanus, 
Bishop of Paris (a native of Autun), and St. Leo- 
degarius (Léger), bishop from 663 to 680, celebrated: 
on account of his conflict with Ebroin and put to 
death by order of Thierry III. Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand-Périgord, the future diplomat, was 
Bishop of Autun from 1788 to 1790, when he re- 
signed. The last bishop of this see, appointed in 
1882 (d. 1906), was Cardinal Perraud, member of the 
French Academy. In 670, an important council 
was held at Autun for the purpose of regulating the 
discipline of the Benedictine monasteries. The 
present cathedral of Autun dates from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and was formerly the chapel 
of the Dukes of Burgundy; their palace was the actual 
episcopal residence. In the Diocese of Autun are 
yet to be seen the ruins of the Benedictine Abbe 
of Tournus and the great Abbey of Cluny, to whic 
2,000 monasteries were subject, and which gave to 
the Church the great pope, Gregory VII (1073-85). 
Gelasius II (1118-19) died at Cluny, and there also 
was held the conclave that elected Calixtus II (1119- 
24). The devotion to the Sacred Heart originated 
in the Visitation Convent at Paray-le-Monial, 
founded in 1644, and now the object of frequent pil- 
grimages. At the end of the year 1905 the Diocese of 
Autun contained 618,227 inhabitants, 65 parishes, 458 
succursal, or auxiliary, churches, and 68 vicariates, 
Gallia Christiana, ed. nova (1728), IV, 314-437 apd Docu- 
ments, 39-126; De Fonrrnay, Autun, ses monuments (Autun, 
1889); Ducursne, Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne Gaule, I, 
48-56, and II, 174-182 (Paris, 1894 and 1900); CHEvALInr, 
Topo-bibl. (Paris, 1894-99), 269-272. 
GrorGES Gorau. 
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Councits or Autun.—The first council, held in 
663 (or 670) orders all ecclesiastics to learn by heart 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Athanasian Creed, and 
this seems to be the earliest mention of the latter in 
France. Cardinal Pitra says in his “Histoire de 
St. Léger” that this canon may have been directed 
against Monothelitism, then seeking entrance into 
the Gallican churches, but condemned beforehand 
in the latter of these creeds. The Rule of St. Bene- 
dict was also prescribed as the normal monastic code. 
In the Council of 1065, Saint Hugues, Abbot of 
Cluny, accomplished the reconciliation of Robert, 
Duke of Burgundy, with the Bishop of Autun. In 
1077 Hugues, Bishop of Dié, held a council at Autun, 
by order of St. Gregory VII; it deposed Manasses, 
Bishop of Reims, for simony and usurpation of the 
see, and reproved other bishops for absence from 
the council. In 1094 Hugues, Archbishop of Lyons, 
and thirty-three other bishops renewed at Autun 
the excommunication of Henry IV of Germany, the 
Antipope Guibert, and their partisans, also that of 
King Philip of France, guilty of bigamy. Simony, 
ecclesiastical disorders, and monastic usurpations 
provoked other decrees, only one of which is extant, 
forbidding the monks to induce the canons to enter 
monasteries. 

Mansi, Coll. Conc. (1748), Supp. I, 497, XI, 126, XIX, 10 sqq.; 
Supp. II, 25, XX, 483; Gallia Christiana, ed. nova (1728), IV, 
314-437, 39-126; Gacuarp, Hist. de Véglise d’Autun (Autun, 
1774); CHevauier, TJ'opo-bibl. (Paris, 1894-99), 270. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Auxentius, name of several early Christian per- 
sonages.—AUXENTIUS OF Mian, native of Cap- 
padocia, ordained (343) to the priesthood by Gregory, 
the intruded Bishop of Alexandria. After the ban- 
ishment of Dionysius of Milan in 355, Auxentius 
was made bishop of that see through Arian in- 
trigue, though ignorant of the Latin tongue. Some 
of the principal Western bishops attempted, but in 
vain, to bring him to accept the Nicene Creed. 
He was publicly accused at Milan, in 364, by St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, and convicted of error in a dis- 
putation held in that city by order of the Emperor 
Valentinian. His submission was only apparent, 
however, and he remained powerful enough to 
compel the departure of St. Hilary from Milan. 
In 359 he forced many bishops of Illyricum to 
sign the creed of Rimini. Though St. Athana- 
sius procured his condemnation by Pope Damasus 
at a Roman synod (869), he retained possession of 
his see until his death in 374, when he was suc- 
ceeded by St. Ambrose.—AUXENTIUS, JUNIOR, origi- 
nally Mercurinus, a Scythian, and a disciple of Ulfilas, 
or Wulfila, of whose life and death he wrote an ac- 
count that the Arian bishop, Maximinus, included 
(383) in a work directed against St. Ambrose and the 
Synod of Aquitesa, 381. This favourite of Jus- 
tina was the anti-bishop set up in Milan by the 
Arians, on the occasion of the election of Ambrose.. 
He challenged the latter in 386 to a public dispute 
in which the judges were to be the court favourites 
of the Arian empress; he also demanded for the 
Arians the use of the Basilica Portiana. The refusal 
to surrender this church brought about a siege of 
the edifice, in which Ambrose and a multitude of 
his faithful Milanese had shut themselves up. The 
empress eventually abandoned her favourite and 
made peace with Ambrose. (Baunard, Saint Am- 
broise, Paris, 1872, 332-348; Hefele, History of the 
Councils, I).—Auxentrus or Morsuxstia (860). 
Baronius places this bishop in the Roman martyrology, 
because of the story told by Philostorgius (in Suidas) 
that he was at one time an officer in the army of 
Licinius, and gave up his commission rather than 
obey the imperial command to lay a bunch of grapes 
at the feet of a statue of Bacchus. Tillemont 
(Mémoires, VI, 786-7) is inclined to believe that 
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Auxentius was an Arian; his patronage of the heretic 
Aetius (Philostorgius, Hist. Eecl., V, 1, 2), points to 
this conclusion. 

VENABLES in Dict. of Christ. Biogr., I, 233. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 

Auxerre, Councits or.—In 585 (or 578) a Coun- 
eil of Auxerre held under St. Annacharius formu- 
lated forty-five canons, closely related in context to 
canons of the contemporary Councils of Lyons and 
Macon. They are important as illustrating life and 
manners among the newly-converted Teutonic tribes 
and the Gallo-Romans of the time. Many of the 
decrees are directed against remnants of heathen 
barbarism and superstitious customs; others bear 
witness to the persistence in the early Middle Ages 
in France of certain ancient Christian customs. 
The canons of the council of 695 or 697 are concerned 
chiefly with the Divine Office and ecclesiastical 


ceremonies. 

Mansi, Coll. Conc., IX, 911; XII, 107; XIV, 786; Hrerexn, 
Conciliengesch., I1, 72; Zaccaria, Dissert. stor. eccles. (1795), 
XVII, 95-105; Chevalier, Topo-bibl. (Paris, 1894-99), 275. 

THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Auxerre, DiocESE AND ScHooL or, See SENS. 


Auxiliary Bishop, a bishop deputed to a diocesan 
who, capable of governing and administering his 
diocese, is unable to perform the pontifical functions; 
or whose diocese is so extensive that it requires the 
labours of more than one; or whose episcopal see 
has attached to it a royal or imperial office requir- 
ing protracted presence at court. According to the 

resent ecclesiastical discipline no bishop can 

e consecrated without title to a certain and dis- 
tinet diocese which he governs either actually or 
potentially. Actual government requires residence, 
potential does not. Hence, there are two principal 
classes of bishops, the residential, or diocesan or, 
local, or ordinary; and the non-residential, or titular. 


Diocesan bishops have and exercise (de jure) full - 


power of order and jurisdiction, in and over the 
diocese committed to their exclusive care by the 
pope. ‘Titulars, as such, have not, and do not exer- 
cise, power of order and jurisdiction, in and over their 
titular sees. All actual jurisdiction in titular sees 
the pope reserves to himself, and exercises through 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. The juris- 
diction of a diocesan is ordinary. Should a titular 
perform a jurisdictional function, he uses delegated 
jurisdiction. 

Titular bishops are those who have been appointed 
by the Holy See to a see or diocese which, in former 
times, had been canonically established and pos- 
sessed cathedral church, clergy, and laity, but at 
present, on account of pagan occupation and govern- 
ment, has neither clergy nor people. It is essential 
that the titular diocese did once exist, and did cease 
to exist through death or defection of clergy and 
faithful, or pagan settlement and government. No 
vestige of titulars, as defined, appears until the close 
of the thirteenth century. Evidently the host of 
wandering bishops without title or see—missionary, 
regionary, or exiled bishops—of whom historians 
make mention, cannot be classed with our titulars, 
who did not come into existence until the greater 


part of the East had passed under pagan rule, and 
the destruction or defection of the Christian flock 


e return to th 
» given the 
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the episcopal revenues, prevented the appointment 
of a diocesan bishop. In the fourteenth century, 
the great number of bishops without occupation, 
and their invasion of the rights and privileges of 
the diocesans brought about necessary legislation. 
Clement V (I, iii de elect. V, Clem.) prohibited the 
election and consecration of any cleric, without 
papal license, to any of those vacant sees (sine clero 
populoque). 

The first mention of titular bishops occurs in the 
Lateran decree (sess. 9 de Cardinalibus), wherein 
Leo X permits the creation of titulars whom the 
cardinal-bishops may use as suffragans, or auxil- 
jaries, in their respective dioceses. Afterwards, 
the privilege was extended for various reasons, 
principal among which were (a) to preserve from 
oblivion the memory of those once venerable and 
important, but now desolate, sees; (b) that the 
pope might have at hand efficient and capable 
assistants (without care of dioceses) in the discharge 
of the numerous and important ecclesiastical duties 
of the Apostolic ministry in and outside of the Roman 
Curia; (c) that suffragans might be given to bishops 
impeded by reason of infirmity, partial or entire, or 
of the great extent of their dioceses, or legitimate 
and protracted absence from performing their epis- 
copal duties. Pius V, after the Council of Trent, 
decreed that suffragans were not to be given unless 
to cardinals, and to those bishops to whom it was 
customary to grant them, and who guaranteed a 
fixed salary to support the dignity of the auxiliary. 
He also decreed that such auxiliary should not, 
without papal permission, exercise the pontifical 
functions in any other diocese, save in that of the 
diocesan to whom he had been given. Gradually 
it was extended to other bishops who had solid rea- 
sons for assistance. The appointment of all titulars 
belongs exclusively to the Holy See (Clement, ut 
supra). Present usage requires an auxiliary, suffra- 
gan, and temporary coadjutor (used indiscriminately 
to mean almost the same office) to be also a titular 
bishop, yet the former antedate the latter by many 
centuries. They come down to us from Apostolic 
times; thus Linus and Cletus were vicars, or auxil- 
jiaries, to St. Peter at Rome; Ammianus, to St. 
Mark of Alexandria; Alexander, to Narcissus (aged 
116 years) of Jerusalem; St. Gregory, the theologian, 
auxiliary in pontificals to St. Gregory, Bishop of 
Nazianzus; St. Augustine, coadjutor of Valerius 
of Hippo; so likewise those of the rural bishops 
(chorepiscopi), who had received episcopal conse- 
cration (there were many in the Orient from the third 
to the seventh, and, in the West, from the eighth 
to the tenth, centuries), and many exiled bishops, 
then in the West were auxiliaries to diocesan bishops . 
even up to the Clementine law. 

Though the terms auxiliary, suffragan, and coad- 
jutor are used indiscriminately, yet there is a differ- 
ence. Auxiliary bishop is as defined at the beginning 
of this article. Suttoapiam bishop is the name given to 
the auxiliaries of the Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia and Vel- 
Coadjutors 
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the above reasons; and then they must be made 
known to, and approved as such, by the pope. It 
is not the practice to force a perpetual coadjutor 
upon an unwilling diocesan, although the pope can 
do so. Such perpetual coadjutor cannot mix in the 
ecclesiastical administration, nor do aught but as 
he is told or permitted by the diocesan. Some of 
the Fathers of the Vatican Council proposed that, 
in the future, auxiliary bishops should be appointed 
instead of perpetual coadjutors. A coadjutor is 
granted to aid a diocesan-in order and jurisdiction 
as far as is needed; the auxiliary is deputed to aid 
only in function of order. He may be made vicar- 
general, and then, by virtue of that office, he has 
power of jurisdiction. Since auxiliarship, or tempo- 
rary coadjutorship, is neither a title nor prelature, 
but an office, it is temporary, and ceases at the death, 
or suspension, or resignation, of the diocesan. The 
Holy See, for valid reasons, in the fifteenth eentury 
established permanent auxiliarships in Prussia, 
Poland, Spain, and Portugal. Pius VII (16 July, 
1821, Constit. De salute animar.) confirmed such 
offices in Germany, etc. In these countries the 
office of auxiliary does not die with the diocesan, 
but continues under his successors. The auxiliary, 
sede vacante, however, cannot perform functions 
strictly episcopal. Successors to such auxiliaries 
are not given the same, but an entirely different, 
titular see. Perpetual coadjutorship is irrevocable, 
and its holder succeeds immediately to the vacant 
see; no further collation or election is necessary. 
Office of auxiliary, etc. is revocable at will of pope 
and diocesan; that of the perpetual coadjutor cannot 
be taken away unless for canonical causes. Auxil- 
iaries and temporary coadjutors are appointed by 
the Holy Father at the request of the bishop in need 
of assistance. The pope (on petition of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, or of Propaganda) as a 
rule appoints the clergyman named by orator. The 
election or nomination for perpetual coadjutors is goy- 
erned by the law for election or nomination (sede va- 
cante) of anew diocesan. The same disposition of mind 
and body is required for auxiliary, etc. as for dio- 
cesan bishops. They must be thirty years complete, 
and have spent six months in Sacred orders prior 
to elevation to the episcopate, yet in the case of the 
auxiliaries, the most worthy has no rights over the 
merely worthy. For perpetual coadjutorship most 
worthy is demanded. 

Rights and duties of auxiliaries must be considered 
from a twofold standpoint: i. e. titulars of a diocese, 
and auxiliaries of diocesan bishops. By right of 
consecration a titular auxiliary can validly, but 
not licitly, without permission of the residential, 
perform all the functions annexed to the episcopal 
order by Divine and ecclesiastical law. The Chureh 
could, but does not, require the diocesan’s permission, 
for the validity of the latter functions. Having no 
actual jurisdiction, he cannot without express con- 
sent and permission of the ordinary perform pon- 
tifical functions in the city or diocese, nor can he 
do so, sede vacante, even with the permission of the 
chapter. Possessing only potential jurisdiction in 
his titular see, he cannot (a) hear, or grant faculties 
to hear, confession of a visiting subject from his 
titular see; (b) confirm or ordain him; (¢) send a 
priest to preach, or to perform any priestly functions, 
in his titular see; (d) absolve, or grant faculty to a 
diocesan priest to absolve, a member of his own 
household; (e) assist at the marriage of a titular 
subject, a visitor where the Tridentine holds; (f) 
ordain his familiar of three years’ standing, nor 
grant indulgences. Should at any time clergy or 
laity sufficiently numerous be found in his titular 
diocese, and no representative of the Holy See have 
supervision over it, he can immediately, without any 
other collation of the benefice, take possession of 
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his titular church. He then ceases to be titular and 
becomes diocesan. He may, and according to some 
must, be invited to General Councils, and once there 
he has decisive vote. A few were present at the 
Council of Trent and quite a number at the Vatican 
Council. Although he has not the right to take 
part in Provincial Councils, he may be invited to 
do so, but has no decisive vote, unless by unanimous 
consent and permission of the Provincial Fathers. 
He can wear everywhere the prelatial dress and 
ring (the sign of his spiritual union with his titular 
see), and use the pontifical vestments, ornaments, 
and insignia, when, by permission of the ordinary, 
he performs pontifical functions. In general coun- 
cils and every meeting of bishops where the local 
prelate is not present, in. Rome, and outside of 
Rome, the titular auxiliary, ete., takes precedence 
of all bishops (except assistant bishops at pontifical 
throne) of later consecration. In provincial coun- 
cils, however, all suffragans outrank all titulars with- 
out regard to date of consecration. Titular aux- 
iliaries, as well as diocesans, are obliged to receive 
episcopal consecration within three months from 
confirmation, unless this is morally impossible; to 
make profession of faith and take oath of loyalty 
and fidelity to the Roman Pontiff, and to go to his 
titular diocese, if ever it is rehabilitated. By reason 
of the spiritual union with his see, he cannot be 
elected, but only postulated, for another diocese. 
Only the Holy Father can dissolve the spiritual 
union with the titular see. An auxiliary never has 
the title of a titular archiepiscopal see; but a perpet- 
ual coadjutor often has. The titular archbishop- 
coadjutor is not bound to petition for the pallium 
or the use of it. Titular auxiliary is not bound 
(a) to make visit ad limina Apostolorum (some say 
he is); (b) to residence in his titular see, or in the 
cathedral city of the diocese in which he holds the 
office of auxiliary (the place of his residence is regu- 
lated by the diocesan); (c) to say Mass for the people. 

The criminal and important causes relating to 
auxiliary bishops are reserved to the Holy See, those 
of lesser moment to the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars. By virtue of the office of auxiliary 
he has a perpetual right to a pension suitable to 
maintain the episcopal dignity. This is to be paid 
by the diocesan from the diocesan revenues. The 
amount of pension and source from which it is to be 
obtained is generally specified in the Apostolic 
Letters of appointment. He can hold any benefice 
he had before and acquire a new one after his con- 
secration, as the office of auxiliary is not a benefice. 
He enjoys the same honorific privileges (with a few 
exceptions, viz. throne, cappa magna, mozzetta, and 
rochet worn without mantelletta, and crosier), pon- 
tifical ornaments, and titles, as does the diocesan. 
He can and must use the prelatial dress, as in the 
Roman Curia, to wit: rochet over the purple soutane 
with purple mantelletta, in his attendance in the 
cathedral, where he has precedence over all other 
canons and dignitaries, as to choir stall and func- 
tions. When he is celebrant in pontifical functions, 
the canons must assist, but in the usual canonical 
dress, except ministers in sacred vestments. Not 
all the canons are bound to meet him at the church 
door, as he enters to celebrate pontifical Mass. Dur- 
ing the ceremony he is assisted by a canon as as- 
sistant priest, and deacon, and sub-deacon in sacred 
vestments. He has no right to the usual two canon- 
assistant deacons, nor to the seventh candlestick, 
nor to the usual reverences of the canons at Kyrie, 
etc., nor the use of the throne or crosier unless by 
special permission. He uses the faldistorium. He 
can use the crosier with the special permission of 
the. diocesan, and when he officiates at ordinations, 
consecrations, and other pontifical functions, during 
which the rules of the Pontifical demand its use 
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(Cxremon. Epis., I, xvii; Decret. Bracharen. Sept. 
1607). It is proper, however, that he impart the 
episcopal last blessing. He cannot bless publicly 
the Peal ee as he wends his way through the city. 
It is forbidden him to make visitation of the cloister 
of nuns without express permission and command 
of the local prelate. Canons are bound to kiss the 
auxiliary’s hand when he gives them Holy Com- 
munion on Holy Thursday, and assist him in con- 
secrating Holy Oils, conferring Holy orders, and in 
all sacred functions strictly episcopal, which he per- 
forms for his diocesan. If he be a canon, he is sub- 
ject, as the other cathedral canons, to diocesan law 
and the penalties attached to its violation. If the 
diocesan and the auxiliary assist simultaneously 
at Mass, the sub-deacon must not give the latter the 
pax before the canon-assistants at the throne have 
received it from the bishop ordinary. When the 
diocesan assists at Mass, or Vespers, the auxiliary 
must leave his stall and join the other canons in 
making the prescribed reverences before the Kyrie, 
Gloria, etc. Should the celebrant be the diocesan, 
assisted by the chapter in sacred vestments, the 
auxiliary can wear a cope and a linen mitre (with 
consent of the local), which latter he must take 
off and put on by himself. It is expedient that he 
substitute another in his turn for the Missa Cantata, 
as he cannot use a faldistorium and pontifical vest- 
ments without consent of his diocesan. 

AnprReEucct, Hierarachia Ecclesiastica, 1, i, De eed 
titulart; Benepicr XIV, De Syn, Diec. II, 7,1; 13, 6,5; XIII, 
14,15; XIII, 14, 11; XII, 6, 7; Ferraris, Bibl. prompt. art. 
VII; Wernz, Jus Decret. II, 994, no. 807_saq. (de Vicarirs 
in Pontificalibus); Bourx, De Episcopo (Paris, 1859), IV, 
8, i-iii; Zrrewt, I, ii, ¢. ii; Cratsson, Manuale Tot. Jur. Can. 
(1894), I, 568 sqq.; Icarp, Prelectiones, etc. (1893), I, 1, § 5; 
Ricanti, Commentaria in Regulas, etc., 1, in Reg. I, § 5, nn. 79 
et seq.; Facnanus, Commentar. V, De Priv. C. Episcopalia, 
no. 34 sq.; Leurentius, De Vicartis Episcopt, qu. 14, 15, 19; 
Barsosa, Jur. Eccles. Univ. (ed. 1677), I, xv, nos. 50, 51, 52, 
53; Veccuiortt, Instit. Canon., I, vii, § 72, 73, 74, iD, Gs 
Ferrari, Summa Instit. Canon. (1896), I, xvi; AICHNER, 
Compendium Jur, Eccles, (1895), 418 sqq.; Acuimar, Scientia 
Jur. Compendium, 227 De Epis, Auriliaribus; Osnrri, Synop. 
Rer. Moral, etc. (1904), s. v. Coadjutor; SEBASTIANELLI, Pra. 
Jur. Canon. De Personis, Appendix de Epis. Titularibus; DE 
Luca, Prelec. Jur. Can., I, xviii, art. Il, De Epis. Tit; 
Analecta Ecclesiastica, 111, 400; 1V, 217; VI, 476; Taunton, 
Law of the Church (1906) s. v. P. M. J. Rocx.: 


Auxilius of Naples, the name (possibly fictitious, 
according to Hefele) of an ecclesiastic to whom we 
owe a series of remarkable writings (P. L., CX XIX, 
1054 sqq.) that deal with the controversies concern- 
‘ing the succession and fate of Pope Formosus (891- 
896), and especially the validity of the orders con- 
ferred by him. Auxilius was a Frank, who was 


ordained a priest, or perhaps only a deacon, in Rome 


by Formosus, and lived later in lower Italy, appar- 
ently at Naples. On the death of Pope Formosus 
there began for the papacy a time of the deepest 
humiliation, such as it has never experienced before 
or since. After the successor of Formosus, Boni- 
face VI, had ruled only fifteen days, Stephen VI 

(properly, VII), one of the adherents of the aes 
of the Duke of Spoleto, was raised to the Papal 
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nationibus” (Paris, 1665). They are entitled “Li- 
bellus de ordinationibus a papa Formoso factis”’, and 
“Tractatus qui Infensor et Defensor dicitur’’. 

A third work of Auxilius, of similar import, was 
found by Mabillon and published by him under the ti- 
tle: “Libellus super caus4 et negotio Formosi papx”’, 
in his “‘ Vetera Analecta”’ (ed.1723, IV, 28-32). In his 
“ Auxilius und Vulgarius”, quoted below, Diimmler 
published from a Bamberg manuscript two further 
writings of Auxilius, one of which is known as “In 
defensionem sacre ordinationis paps Formosi libellus 
prior et posterior”, while the other bears in the man- 
uscript itself the title: “Libellus in defensionem 
Stephani episcopi et prefate  ordinationis”’. 
(Stephen, Bishop of Naples, had been consecrated 
by Pope Formosus.) Still another treatise of an 
unknown author on behalf of Formosus, published 
by Bianchini in his edition of the “ Liber Pontificalis”’ 
(1735, IV) is considered by Hergenréther (Photius, 
II, 370, 373, note 9) to be an extract from the writ- 


-ings of Auxilius, while Diimmler attributes it (op. cit., 


42) to Eugenius Vulgarius, an Italian priest and a 
defender of Formosus. Two other compositions of 
Eugenius Vulgarius are known: “De caus4 Formo- 
sian4”, and “Eugenius Vulgarius Petro Diacono 
fratri et amico”. All these writings are very impor- 
tant, not only as historical sources but also from a 
theological point of view, because they take the posi- 
tion that the orders conferred by sinful and excom- 
municated bishops are not in themselves invalid. In 
a necrology of the Abbey of Monte Cassino is notéd 
on 25 January the death of an Auxilius, deacon and 
monk, author of a commentary on Genesis (Mai, 
Spicilegium Romanum, IX, Appendix; ef. Mabillon, 
Ann. Ord. S. Benedicti, III, 325). This Auxilius 
may possibly be identical with the author of the 
works described above. 

Dimmurr, Aucilius und Vulgarius; Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Gesch, des Papsttums im Anfang des 10ten Jahrh. (Leipzig, 
1866); Porruast, Bibl. hist. medii evi, 2d ed. (Berlin, 1896), 
I, 128; Hurrer, Nomenclator, 3d ed. (Innsbruck, 1903), I, 
887 sqq.; Herein, Conciliengesch., 2d ed. (Freiburg, 1879), 
IV, 562 sqq.; HeraenrérHer-Kirscu, Kirchengesch., 4th ed, 
(Freiburg, 1904), II, 196 sqq; Satrer, Les Réordinations 
(Paris, 1907), 156 sqq. 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Ava, a German poetess, the first woman known to 
have written in German and probably identical with 
a recluse of that name who died in Austria in the 
vicinity of Melk, a.p. 1127. Almost nothing is 
known of her life or personality. She herself tells 
us in a passage in her work that she was the mother 
of two sons who helped her in procuring the material 
for her poems. These poems are metrical versions 
of stories from the New Testament and consist of a 
“Tife of Jesus”, “Antichrist ”’, “The Gifts of the 


Chair. In his blind rage, Stephen not only abused 
the memory of Formosus but also treated his body 
__-with indignity. Stephen was strangled in prison in 


‘the summer of 897, and the six following popes (to e > , : : 

May, 904) owed their elevation to the struggles of nance taking the place of rhyme and alliteration being eae 
the political parties. Christophorus, the last of them, ot infrequent. The chief source from which Ava 4 
-- was overthrown Sergius TIT (May, 904-August, drew her material was the New Testament, but she 


b 
Sergius Md, been a partisan of Stephen VI, 
the latter regarded the elevation of Formo- 
he papacy as illegal and the orders conferred 
null and void. Auxilius was a follower of 
and in several ie, 08— 
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Avancini, Nicoua, chiefly known as an ascetical 
writer, b. in the Tyrol, 1612; d. 6 December, 1686. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1677, and for some 
years held the chair of rhetoric and philosophy at 
Gratz, and subsequently that of theology at Vienna. 
He was rector of the Colleges of Passau, Vienna, and 
Gratz, Provincial of the Austrian Province, Visitor 
of Bohemia, and at his death Assistant for the 
German Provinces of the Society. In the midst of 
these onerous duties he found time to publish works 
on philosophy, theology, and sacred literature, none 
of which, however, have retained popularity except 
his “Meditations on the Life and Doctrines of Jesus 
Christ’. This work, originally in Latin, was trans- 
Jated into the principal European languages and went 
through many editions. The meditations are con- 
sidered dry by some, and the English version in use 
contains much additional matter drawn from the 
works of other authors. But these meditations, in 
their simple as well as their extended form, have 
assisted many most efficaciously in the difficult task 
of daily meditation. Avancini was also the author 
of sermons, or orations, and a large number of dramas, 
suitable for presentation by college students. Fora 
complete list of his works see Sommervogel, I.. In 
English we have the “‘Meditations on the Life and 
Doctrines of Jesus Christ. Translated from the Ger- 
man edition of the Rev. John E. Zollner, by T. E. 
Bazalgette, with a preface by the Rev. G. Porter, 
S.J.” (London, 1875, 2 vols.). Another edition was 
issued in the Quarterly series by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 
ridge, 8.J., in 1883. Epwarpb P. SPILLANE. 


Avarice (from Lat. avarus, “ greedy ”’; “‘to crave ”’) 
is the inordinate love for riches. Its special malice, 
broadly speaking, lies in that it makes the getting 
and keeping of money, possessions, and the like, a 
purpose in itself to live for. It does not see that 
these things are valuable only as instruments for 
the conduct of a rational and harmonious life, due 
regard being paid of course to the special social 
condition in which one is placed. It is called a 
capital vice because it has as its object that for the 
gaining or holding of which many other sins are 
committed. It is more to be dreaded in that it often 
cloaks itself as a virtue, or insinuates itself under 
the pretext of making a decent provision for the 
future. In so far as avarice is an incentive to in- 
justice in the acquiring and retaining of wealth, it 
is frequently a grievous sin. In itself, however, and 
in so far as it implies simply an excessive desire of, 
or pleasure in, riches, it is commonly not a mortal 
sin. ' JosrpH F. Drnany. 


Avatar, an Anglicized form of the Sanskrit, avatara, 
“descent ’’, from the root tr, “pass” (ef. Latin 
in-trare), and the preposition ava, “down”. The 
word is used, in a technical sense, in the Hindu 
religion to denote the descent upon earth of a por- 
tion of the essence of a god, which then assumes some 
coarser material form, be it animal, monster, or man. 
Such descents are ascribed in the mythology of 
Hinduism to various gods, but those ascribed to 
Vishnu are by far the most important. They are 
believed to have taken place at different ages of the 
world, and to have consisted of different proportions 
of the essence of Vishnu. Their number is variously 
stated, ranging from ten to twenty-eight, finally 
becoming indefinitely numerous. Any remarkable 
man is liable to be regarded as a more or less perfect 
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the danger, commanded him to build a boat, and 
finally towed this boat to a mountain top. The 
Puranas afterwards declare that this fish was an 
avatar of Vishnu. (2) The Tortoise, Karma. Vishnu 
in this form offers his back as the pivot on which 
rests Mt. Mandara, while the gods and demons churn 
with it various valuable objects from the ocean of 
milk. (3) The Boar, Varaha. Like the first, this 
avatar is concerned with the rescue of the earth 
from a flood, the boar raising it from the water in 
which it had been submerged. (4) The Man-lion, 
Nara-sinha. Vishnu takes this form to deliver the 
world from a demon, who had obtained from Brahma 
the boon, that he should be slain neither by a god, 
a man, nor an animal. (5) The Dwarf, Vamana. 
The world having fallen under the possession of 
another demon, Vishnu, in the form of a dwarf, 
begged for as much of it as he could cover in three 
steps. His request was granted, but, from the Rig- 
Veda on, the most prominent thing in connexion 
with Vishnu (originally a sun-god), was that in 
three strides he traverses the universe. Two strides 
now sufficing for the redemption of heaven and earth, 
compassion inspires him to leave the nether regions 
to the demon he has duped. (6) Rama with the 
axe, Parasu-rama. In the form of a hero, Rama, 
armed with an axe, Vishnu destroys the Ksatriyas, 
or warrior caste, in the interest of the priestly caste, 
the Brahmins. (7) Rama, the great hero of the 
Hindu Odyssey, the Raéma&@ yana, who is made into 
an avatar of Vishnu. (8) Krsna, the Indian 
Hercules, as he is styled by Megasthenes, the most 
popular hero of India, is the most perfect avatar of 
Vishnu. (9) Buddha, a curious result of the tri- 
umph of Hinduism over Buddhism. In one version 
it is explained that Vishnu’s purpose was to destroy 
the wicked by leading them into a false religion. 
(10) Kalki. In this form Vishnu will descend when 
the world is wholly depraved, destroy utterly the 
wicked, and restore the happy conditions of the 
Age of Virtue. 

The importance of this theory of avatars to 
Hinduism is the way in which it has contributed to 
the wonderful adaptability of that religion. In the 
Buddha avatar the fact is particularly patent, but, 
in the Rama and Krsna avatars also, we clearly have 
the adoption into Hinduism of the cults of these 
heroes. It is a mere guess that similar compromises 
with some totemistic forms of religion are to be seen 
in the Fish, Boar, and Tortoise avatars, and the 
same might be said of an attempt to see in the Man- 
lion and Dwarf avatars, traces of the aboriginal 
religions. The resemblance of these avatars to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is most superficial, and, 
as the theory of the avatars has a sufficient basis in 
Hindu philosophy, and several points of contact with 
the earlier eT it is unnecessary to suppose 
with Weber (Indische Studien, II, 169) that it is 
the result of an imitation of this dogma. | us 
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the fortification of Quebec and the approaches to it 
by outworks at Tle d’Orléans and at Lévis. He also 
recommended that the colony should be freed of its 
useless officials, to be replaced by soldiers who could 
hold the Iroquois in check, and prevent the Dutch 
from supplying them with arms. He formed a 
council, at the head of which he placed the Superior 
of the Jesuits. The sale of drink to the Indians was 
forbidden under pain of death, a penalty which the 
governor inflicted on several who had disobeyed his 
orders. He became embroiled in a quarrel with the 
bishop .and the Jesuits, because they had begged 
the release of a poor widow whom he had caused to 
be imprisoned for selling brandy. He dissolved his 
council, in order to surround himself with more 
subservient advisers, and removed the prohibition 
imposed on the sale of liquor. Serious disorders 
ensued; the priests preached against misuse of au- 
thority, and an earthquake which shook the whole 
valley of the St. Lawrence was looked upon by the 
people as a Divine chastisement. Bishop Laval 
found it necessary to return to France to ask for the 
governor’s recall. D’Avaugour was relieved of his 
command, and a royal commissioner was charged to 
make enquiries as to his conduct. The governor 
left Quebec, 23 July, 1663. On his arrival in France 
he submitted two statements to the king in regard 
to the measures to be taken for the colonization and 
defence of Canada; he advised the concentration of 
the troops at Quebec and the building of a fort at 
the head of the Richelieu river, also that the Dutch 
should be driven out of Fort Orange (Albany), and 
that the French should take possession of the Hud- 
son River, in order to gain an exit to the sea. Ata 
later date one of his suggestions was acted on, when 
veteran soldiers were sent to Canada with permis- 
sion to settle as colonists. D’Avaugour asked to 
be allowed to resume active service, and was sent 
to Austria, where Louis XIV was aiding the rising 
of the Croats. He died a soldier’s death while 
bravely defending the fortress of Zrin against the 
Turks. 

Papiers de Condé, series F, XX V (at the Castle of Chantilly); 
New York Colonial Documents, IX, 13-17, and 20, 21; Fai.- 
Lon, Hist. col. franc. aw Canada, III, 33-38 sqq.; 66 saq. 

J. EpmMonp Roy. 


Ave Maria. See Harm Mary. 


Ave Maris Stella (Hail, thou Star of Ocean), 
the first verse of an unrhymed, accentual hymn, of 
seven strophes of four lines each, assigned in the 
Roman Breviary to Vespers in the Common Office, 
the Office for Saturdays, and the Little Office (as 
well as for Feasts) of the Blessed Virgin. It has been 

5 ascribed wrongly to St. Bernard, but antedates him, 
a being found in a St. Gall manuscript of the ninth 
century; and, also, without sufficient authority, to 
St. Venantius Fortunatus (d. 609). Its very fre- 
quent occurrence in the Divine Office made it most 
popular in the Middle Ages, many other hymns being 
founded upon it. see 

Mone, Lateinische Hymnen, etc., II, 216-229, for five 
paraphrases with notes; DanreL, Thesaurus Hymnol., I, 204- 
206, for text with variants, and IV, 136, for additional notes; 

Analecta Hymnica, I, 49-186; III, 40-41; IV, 49-50; VIII, 75; 
IX, 72; X, 103; XV, 114; XX, 142 sqq., Nos. 185-188; XXX, 
282; XXXII, 33-34. An excellent study of its rhythmic 
features in connection with the plain-song melody of the first 
_ Mode was contributed by Dom Porutsr to the Revue du chant 

_grégorien (Grenoble, 1895), 83 sqq. (reprinted with additional 
comment, by Grutio Bas in his Rhythme Grégorien, etc. (Rome, 
1906), 15-19. There are seven translations into English, that 
of Father Caswall appearing in his Lyra Catholica as ‘Gentle 
f Star of Ocean,” and again in his Hymns and Poems in an 
ee form, and also in many collections of Catholic hymns, 
: mes modified. It is found in the Marquess of Bute’s 
as ‘‘Hail, thou Star of Ocean.” The other trans- 
ns are by Bestr, Hnwirt, CoamBers, and Mrs. CHARLES, 
at : . HT. Henry. 
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It is one of the four Antiphons of the Blessed Vir- 
gin sung in the Divine Office in turn throughout 
the year, and is assigned thus from Compline of 
2 February (even when the Feast of the Purification 
is transferred) to Holy Thursday exclusively. It 
comprises two stanzas of four lines each, followed by 
itsown versicle and response and prayer. Its date 
of composition is uncertain, but the conjecture of 
Stella (Inst. Liturg., Rome, 1895) that it antedates 
the fourth century seems to be without any warrant 
of external or internal evidence. It is found in the 
St. Alban’s Book of the twelfth century; in a Munich 
MS. thought by Daniel to be of the thirteenth; in a 
Sarum Breviary of the fourteenth; and in York and 
Roman Breviaries of the fifteenth. Th. Bernard 
[Le Bréviaire (Paris, 1887), II, 454 sqq.] says it was 
introduced into the Divine Office by Clement VI 
in the fourteenth century. He gives a commentary, 
and thinks he can perceive in it elements of the 
“noble accents... aspirations of many Doctors, 
such as St. Athanasius, St. Ephrem, St. Iidephonsus ””. 
Said during Septuagesima, Lent, Passiontide, the 
time, namely, of preparation for Haster, it recalls the 
part Mary had in the drama of the reopening of 
Heaven to men, and shows her as reigning there, 
Queen of Angels. Its opening line was sometimes 
quoted as the first line of hymns and sequences in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (cf. Dreves and 
Blume, Analecta Hymnica, I, 94; X, 103; XXX, 
238; XXXII, 43; XLVI, 136) which, however, had 
no other relation with the Antiphon, being some- 
times meditations on the Ave Maria, sometimes dis- 
tinct poetical compositions, for example: 


Ave regina coelorum, 
Pia virgo tenella, 

Maria (virgo), flos florum 
Christi (que) clausa cella. 

Gratia, que peccatorum 
Dira tulisti bella, 


and so on, throughout the whole of the Angelical 
Salutation down to ventris tui, where the poem ends 
(MS. of fourteenth century) (loc. cit., XLVI, 136). 
Or, as a distinct hymn: 


Ave, regina ccelorum, 

Ave, decus angelorum, 

Ave, gaudium sanctorum, 
Ave, solis regia, 


in a MS. of the fifteenth century (loc. cit., XL, 98). 
The Ave Regina has been translated by Caswall, 
“Lyra Catholica’’? (London, 1849, 1873, 1884; New 
York, 1851), whose version is used in the “Manual 
of Prayers’? (Baltimore), 77: “‘Hail, O Queen of 
Heaven enthroned’’; also by Beste, “Church Hymns’”’ 
(1849): “Hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven”... The 
version in the Marquess of Bute’s “Breviary” 
(Edinburgh, 1879, I, 177) begins: “Hail, O Mary, 
Queen of Heaven’. Schlosser [Die Kirche in ihren 
Liedern (Freiburg, 1863), I, 251] gives a transla- 
tion into German in the same metre. The plain- 
song melody in the 6th tone has also a simpler 
setting [‘‘Manuale Miss et Officiorum’’ (Rome and 
Tournai, 1903), 100, 103]. 
a : H. T. Henry. 
Avellano Collectio. See Canons, CoLLEcTIONS 
of ANCIENT. ; . ' 
Avellino, Diocpss or.—An Italian diocese in | 
the Province of Naples, suffragan to Benevento. | 
Avellino was founded by St. Sabinus, martyr, in the 
beginning of the second century. The list of bish- 
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secular priests, 11 regulars, 80 seminarians, 90 
churches and chapels. 

Annuario Eccl. (Rome, 1907); Cappuiumrr, Chiese d'Italia 
(1884), xix; Zinearevui, Storia della cattedra dt Avelinoe di 


suot pastorz, etc. (Naples, 1856). B. Buonatutt. 


Avempace (Ipn Banpswa, or Ipn Bapsa, called by 
the Scholastics AvEN-Pace and Avempacs), Arabian 
philosopher, physician, astronomer, mathematician, 
and poet, b. at Saragossa towards the end of the 
eleventh century; d. at Fez, 1138. In 1118 he was 
at Seville, where he wrote several treatises on logic. 
Later, he went to Granada and to Africa. He was, 
according to Arabian accounts, poisoned by rival 
physicians. He wrote treatises on mathematics, 
medicine, and philosophy, and commented on several 
of Aristotle’s works, notably on the “ Physics”, “Me- 
teorologica”, “De Generatione et Corruptione’’, por- 
tions of “Historis Animalium” and “De Partibus 
Animalium”. His works on philosophy included 
logical treatises, a work “On the Soul”, “The Her- 
mit’s Guide” (Munk translates the title “Régime du 
Solitaire’), “On the Union of the Intellect with 
Man’”’, and a “ Valedictory Letter” (cited in Latin as 
“‘Epistola de Discessu ”’ and “ Epistola Expeditionis”’), 
Avempace’s logical treatises are said to exist in MSS. 
in the Escorial Library. His other writings are either 
lost or still undiscovered. Fortunately, however, a 
Jewish writer of the fourteenth century, Moses of 
Narbonne, has left us an account of ‘The Hermit’s 
Guide”, which supplements Averroes’ unsatisfactory 
allusions to that work, and enables us to describe 
the doctrines it contains. The aim of the treatise is 
to show how man (the hermit) may, by the devel- 
opment of his own powers of mind, attain a union 
with the Active Intellect. (See ARABIAN SCHOOL OF 
PuitosopHy.) Avempace distinguishes two kinds of 
action: animal action, which is a product of the animal 
soul, and human action, whch is a product of the hu- 
man soul, that is of free will and reflection. Theman 
who smashes a stone because it has hurt him performs 
an animal action; but he who smashes the stone so 
that it will not injure others performs a human ac- 
tion. Now, the first step in the moral education of 
the hermit is to teach himself to be ruled by will and 
reason, so that his actions may all be human, That, 
however, is only the first step. Having attained it, 
the hermit must strive to higher perfection, so that 
his actions may become divine. He must strive to 
come in contact with the spiritual forms, which 
ascend in increasing degrees of incorporeity from 
the ideas of the individual soul up to the Actual 
Intellect itself, above which are only the forms of 
celestial bodies, that is to say, spiritual substances 
which, while they have an important cosmic func- 
tion, have no relation to moral excellence in man. 
Through ideas, therefore, to the ideas of ideas, 
' through these to abstract ideas of things, and through 
these last, to the pure form of the Active Intellect— 
this, according to Avempace, is the way of perfec- 
tion. The mind which has come into contact with 
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Avendano, FrrRNANDO, priest, b. at Lima, Peru, 
either towards the end of the sixteenth, or in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth, century; d. at Lima, in 1665, 
shortly after being appointed Bishop of Santiago de 
Chile. He was one of the most diligent investigators 
into survivals of the primitive rites and customs of 
the Peruvian Indians and left valuable notes on the 
subject, fragments of them being preserved in the 
work of Arriaga. Of great importance to linguistics 
are his “ Sermones de los misterios de nuestra santa 
Fe catdélica”’, published in 1649 by order of the 
Archbishop of Lima, Pedro Villagomez. ‘These ser- 
mons were delivered in Quichua, and are published 
with their translation into Spanish. 

Menpisurt, Diccionario histérico-biegrafico; JIMBNEZ DE LA 
Espapa, 7'res Relaciones de Antigtiedades peruanas; ARRIAGA, 
Extirpacion de la Idolatria en el Pert (1621). 

p. F. BANDELIER. 


Aventinus. See Turmair, JouN. 


Averroes (Asut Watip MAnomMED IBn AcHMED, 
Ipn MAnomMeEp [Bn Roscup), Arabian philosopher, as- 
tronomer, and writer on jurisprudence; b. at Cordova, 
1126; d. at Morocco, 1198. Ibn Roschd, or Averroes, 
as he was called by the Latins, was educated in his 
native city, where his father and grandfather had 
held the office of cadi (judge in civil affairs) and had 
played an important part in the political history of 
Andalusia. He devoted himself to jurisprudence, 
medicine, and mathematics, as well as to philosophy 
and theology. Under the Caliphs Abu Jacub Jusuf 
and his son. Jacub Al Mansur, he enjoyed extraor- 
dinary favour at court and was entrusted with sev- 
eral important civil offices at Morocco, Seville, and 
Cordova. Later he fell into disfavour and was ban- 
ished with other representatives of learning. Shortly 
before his death, the edict against philosophers was 
recalled. Many of his works in logic and metaphys- 
ics had, however, been consigned to the flames, so 
that he left no school, and the end of the dominion 
of the Moors in Spain, which occurred shortly after- 
wards, turned the current of Averroism completely 
into Hebrew and Latin channels, through which it 
influenced the thought of Christian Europe down to 
the dawn of the modern era. Averroes’ great med- 
ical work, ‘‘Culliyyat’’ (of which the Latin title 
“Colliget’’ is a corruption) was published as the 
tenth volume in the Latin edition of Aristotle’s 
works, Venice, 1527. His ‘Commentaries’? on Aris- 
totle, his original philosophical works, and his treat- 
ises on theology have come down to us either in 
Latin or Hebrew translations. His ‘‘Commentaries’’, 
which earned for him the title of the Commentator, 
were of three kinds: a short paraphrase or analysis, 
a brief exposition of the text, and a more extended 
exposition. These are known as the Minor. the Mid- — 
dle, and the Major Commentary, respectively. None 
of them is of any value for the textual criticism of 
Aristotle, since Averroes, being unacquainted with — 
Greek and Syriac, based his exposition on a very 
imperfect Arabic translation of the Syriac version 
They were, however, of great 
influence in determining the philosophical and scien- 
tific interpretation of Aristotle. His original philo- 


-sophical treatises include: a work entitled ‘‘Tehafot 


al Tchafot”’, or “Destructio Destructionis”’ (a refu- 
tation of Algazel’s ‘‘Destructio Philosophorum”’) — 
published in the Latin edition, Venice, 1497 and 
1527; two treatises on the amok she Active an 
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Averroes professed the greatest esteem for Aris- 
totle. The word of the Stagirite was for him the 
highest expression of truth in matters of science and 
philosophy. In this exaggerated veneration for the 
philosopher he went farther than any of the School- 
men. tis deed, in the later stages of Scholastic phi- 
losophy it was the Averroists and not the followers 
of Aquinas and Scotus who, when accused of sub- 
servience to the authority of a master, gloried in 
the title of ‘“Aristotle’s monkey’’. Averroes advo- 
cated the principle of twofold truth, maintaining 
that religion has one sphere and philosophy an- 
other. Religion, he said, is for the unlettered 
multitude; philosophy for the chosen few. Religion 
teaches by signs and symbols; philosophy presents 
the truth itself. In the mind, therefore, of the truly 
enlightened, philosophy supersedes religion. But, 
though the philosopher sees that what is true in the- 
ology is false in philosophy, he should not on that 
account condemn religious instruction, because 
he would thereby deprive the multitude of the 
only means which it has of attaining a (sym- 
bolical) knowledge of the truth. Averroes’ phi- 
losophy, like that of all the other Arabians, is Aris- 
toteleanism tinged with neo-Platonism. In it we 
find the doctrine of the eternity of matter as a posi- 
tive principle of being; the concept of a multitude 
of spirits ranged hierarchically between God and 
matter and mediating between them; the denial of 
Providence in the commonly accepted sense; the 
doctrine that each of the heavenly spheres is ani- 
mated; the notion of emanation or extraction, as 
a substitute for creation; and, finally, the glorifica- 
tion of (rational) mystical knowledge as the ultimate 
aspiration of the human soul—in a word, all the 
distinctively neo-Platonic elements which the Ara- 
bians added to pure Aristoteleanism. 

What is peculiar in Averroes’ interpretation of Aris- 
totle is the meaning he gives to the Aristotelean doc- 
trine of the Active and Passive Intellect. His prede- 
cessor, A.vicenna, taught that, while the Active 
Intellect is universal and separate, the Passive Intel- 
lect is individual and inherent in the soul. Averroes 
holds that both the Active and the Passive Intellect 
are separate from the individual soul and are universal, 
that is, one in all men. He thinks that Alexander of 
Aphrodisias was wrong in reducing the Passive In- 
tellect to a mere disposition, and that the ‘‘other 
Commentators’? (perhaps Themistius and Theo- 
-phrastus) were wrong in describing it as an individual 
substance endowed with a disposition; he maintains 
that it is, rather, a disposition in us, but belonging 
to an intellect outside us. The terms Passive, 
Possible, Material are successively used by Aver- 
roes to designate this species of intellect, which, 
in ultimate analysis, if we prescind from the dispo- 
sitions of which he speaks, is the Active Intellect 
itself. In other words, the same intellect which, 
when in the act of actually abstracting intelligible 
species is called active, is called passive, possible, 
or material so far as it is acted upon, is potential, 
and furnishes that out of which ideas are fabricated. 


Besides, Averroes speaks of the Acquired Intellect: 


(intellectus acquisitus, adeptus), by which he means 
the individual mind in communication with the Ac- 
tive Intellect. Thus, while the Active Intellect is 
numerically one, there are as many acquired intel- 
lects as there are individual souls with which the 
Active Intellect has come in contact. (The Scholas- 


ties speak of continuatio of the universal with the 


individual mind, translating literally the Arabic word 
which here means Lene rather than union.) 
The sun, for instance, while it is and remains one 
ce of light, may be said to be multiplied and to 
e many sources of light, in so far as it il- 
es many bodies from which its light is 
b 80 it is with the universal mind and 
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the individual minds which come in contact with 
it. 

The weakness of this doctrine, as a psychological ex- 
planation of the origin of knowledge, is its failure to 
take account of the facts of consciousness, which, as 
the Scholastics were not slow to point out, indicate 
that not merely an individual disposition but an ac- 
tive individual principle enters into the action which 
one expresses by the words “‘I think’’. Another weak- 
ness of the doctrine of monopsychism, or the doc- 
trine that there is but one mind, a weakness at 
least in the eyes of the Scholastics, is that it leaves 
unanswered the question of the immortality of the 
individual soul. Indeed, Averroes openly admitted 
his inability to hold on philosophic grounds the doc- 
trine of individual immortality, being content to 
maintain it as a religious tenet. Averroes’ greatest 
influence was as a commentator. His doctrines had 
a varying fortune in the Christian schools; at first 
they secured a certain amount of adherence, then, 
gradually, their incompatibility with Christian ‘teach- 
ing became apparent, and finally, owing to the revolt 
of the Renaissance from everything Scholastic, they 
secured once more a temporary hearing. His com- 
mentaries, peaere had immediate and lasting suc- 
cess. St. Thomas Aquinas used the “‘Grand Com- 
mentary”’ of Averroes as his model, being, apparently, 
the first Scholastic to adopt that style of exposition; 
and though he refuted the errors of Averroes, and 
devoted special treatises to that purpose, he always 
spoke of the Arabian commentator as one who had, 
indeed, perverted the Peripatetic tradition, but whose 
words, nevertheless, should be treated with respect 
and consideration. The same may be said of Dante’s 
references to him. It was after the time of St. 
Thomas and Dante that Averroes came to be rep- 
resented as “the arch-enemy of the faith’. 

AVERROES’ works in the Venice edition, 1497, fae and, 
in part, in Munx’s Mélanges &c. (Paris, 1 859): Munk, in 
Dict. des sciences philosophiques (Paris, 1844-52), art. Ibn 
Roschd ; Renan, Averroés et l’Averroisme (Paris, 9th ed., 
1882); MANDONNET, Siger de Brabant et VAverroisme latin 
au XIII sitcle (Fribourg, 1899); Unperwec-Hetnzp, Gesch. 
der Phil., (9th ed., Berlin, 1905), VI 250 sqqa. (tr. I); TurRNER, 
Hist. of Phil. (Boston, 1903), 313 sqq.; SréckL, Gesch. der 
Phil. des Mittelalters (Mainz, 1865), II. 

Wiuii1AM TURNER. 


Aversa, Diocnss or, comprising twenty-one towns 
in the Province of Caserta and twelve in the Proy- 
ince of Naples, is under the immediate jurisdiction 
of the Holy See. This city is of relatively recent 
origin. It arose in the eleventh century on the 
ruins of Atella, a city of the Oscians, famous for 
their piquant raillery, which furnished the basis for 
the licentious interludes ' called Atellane. The 
ruins of ancient Atella, destroyed during the inva- 
sions of the barbarians, are still to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Arpino. On these ruins the Nor- 
man Duke, Robert Guiscard, built a fortification 
which in time became a city called Aversa. The 
same Duke Robert, becoming a vassal of the pope 
and supporting him in his struggle with the em- 
peror, obtained permission from Leo IX to have 
the Bishopric of Atella transferred to Aversa. The 
city has many fine monuments in the Norman style. 
It contains 54 parishes; 177 churches, chapels, and _ 
oratories; 674 secular clergy, and a population of — 


130,100. 

VENTURI, Storia della arte Italiana (Milan, 1903), 502-522; 
UcueE.ut, Italia Sacra (Venice, es et CAPPELLETTI, 
Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1866), XX ” 433 Gams, Series 
episcoporum Ecclesie catholice ‘en 1873), 855; Fapozzi, — 
I storia eh fondazione di Aversa (Naples, 1 70). 
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(ancient Persia) that the Vedas do in India. The 
designation Zend-Avesta, which is often employed 
to denote the sacred code, is not strictly correct. 
It owes its origin to a mistaken inversion of the 
Pahlavi designation Avistak u Zand, a term which 
probably means “Text and Commentary’’; for the 
word Zand (in the Avesta itself, Zazinti) signifies 
“explanation’’, and even in the Avesta is applied 
to the exegetical matter in the text. It is similarly 
used by the Parsee priests to denote the Pahlavi ver- 
sion and commentary, but not the original scriptures. 
Whether the term Avistak, which is the Pahlavi form 
of the word Avesta, has the meaning of ‘‘text’’, 
“law”, is not absolutely certain. Some scholars in- 
terpret it as ““wisdom’’, ‘“‘knowledge’”’. 

Little was known concerning the religion and 
customs of ancient Persia before the Avesta was 
brought to Europe in the eighteenth century. From 
the allusions in Greek and Roman writers, like 
Herodotus, Plutarch, Pliny, and others, it had long 
been surmised that such a body of scriptures existed. 
Seattered allusions in Arabic and Syriac writers 
strengthened this conviction. But the information 
to be extracted from these references was vague 
and meagre. The first scholar to make the language 
and the contents of the sacred books of the Parsees 
known to Europe was a young Frenchman, Anquetil 
du Perron, who in 1754 went to India for this very 
purpose. His enthusiasm and perseverance over- 
came the many obstacles he encountered on his 
journey to Hindustan and the difficulties he met 
during his stay in Surat. Success at last crowned 
his efforts, and on his return in 1771 he was able to 
give to the world the first translation of the Avesta. 
From the moment of its publication a bitter con- 
troversy arose concerning the authenticity of the 
work. Some scholars, like Sir William Jones, de- 
clared that it was a clumsy forgery of modern Parsee 
priests, and the question was disputed for half a 
century until the advance made in the study of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology decided the 
matter and vindicated the genuineness of the scrip- 
tures and the value of Anquetil’s work, although 
his translation, as a first attempt, was necessarily 
imperfect in many respects. 

CoNTENT AND Divistons.—Originally, the sacred 
scriptures of the Parsees were of far greater extent 
than would appear from the Avesta in the form in 
which we now possess it. Only a relatively small 
portion of the original has in fact been preserved, 
and that is collected from several manuscripts, 
since no single codex contains all the texts now 
known. In its present form, therefore, the Avesta 
is a compilation from various sources, and its dif- 
ferent parts date from different periods and vary 
widely in character. Tradition tells us that the 
Zoroastrian scriptures consisted originally of twenty- 
one nasks (books); but only one of these, the Ven- 
didad, had been completely preserved. The loss 
of the sacred books is attributed by the followers 
of Zoroaster to the invasion of Alexander, ‘“‘the 
accursed Iskandar’’, as they call him, who burned 
the palace library at Persepolis, thus destroying 
one archetype copy of the text, and threw the other 
into the river near Samarkand, according to the 
statement of the Pahlavi records (Dinkard, bk. 
III; West, “Sacred Books of the East’, XXXVII, 

pp. Xxx, xxxi; and Shatrotha-t Atran, 2-5). For 
wellnigh five hundred years after the Macedonian 
invasion the Parsee scriptures remained in a scattered 
condition, much being preserved only by memory, 
until the great Zoroastrian revival under the Sas- 
sanian dynasty (a. D. 226-651), when the texts 
were again collected, codified, translated into Pah- 
lavi, and interpreted. A beginning in this direction 
had already been made under the last of the Par- 
thian kings, but the great final redaction took 
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place in Sassanian times, under Shahpuhar II 
(309-379). Cur present Avesta is essentially the 
work of this redaction, although important sections 
of the text have been lost since then, especially 
after the Arabs conquered Persia. This conquest 
(637-651) was fatal to the Iranian religion, and 
caused Zoroastrianism to be supplanted by Mo- 
hammedanism and the Avesta by the Koran. As 
already mentioned, great portions of the scriptures 
have since disappeared entirely; out of the original 
twenty-one nasks, the nineteenth alone (the Ven- 
didad) has survived. Portions of other nasks are 
preserved, interspersed here and there among the 
Yasna and Vispered, or have come down to us as 
scattered fragments in Pahlavi works, or have 
been rendered into Pahlavi, like the Bindahishn 
(Book of Creation) and the Shdayast-la~Shayast 
(Treatise on the Lawful and Unlawful). In this 
way we are able to make good some of our losses 
of the old scriptures; enough has been said, how- 
ever, to explain the lack of coherence noticeable in 
certain parts of the Avestan code. 

The Avesta, as we now have it, is usually di- 
vided into five sections, relating to the ritual, hymns 
of praise, the liturgy, and the law. These sections 
are: (1) the Yasna, including the Gathas, or hymns; 
(2) Vispered; (3) Yashts; (4) minor texts, such as 
the Nydishes (favourite prayers in daily use among 
the Parsees); and (5) Vendidad. Besides this there 
are some independent fragments preserved in 
Pahlavi books (Hddhokt Nask, etc). The main 
divisions, when taken together, ‘again fall into two 
groups, the one liturgical, comprising Vendidad, 
Vispered and Yasna, or the Avesta proper, the 
other general, called Khorda Avesta (Abridged 
Avesta) and comprising the minor texts and the 
Yashts. A brief characterization of the five di- 
visions will now be given. 

(1) The Yasna (Skt. yajna), “sacrifice’’, ‘wor- 
ship’’, the -chief liturgical portions of the sacred 
canon. It consists principally of prayers and 
hymns used in the ritual, and is divided into seventy- 
two ha or haiti (chapters), symbolized by the sey- 
enty-two strands of the kushti, or sacred girdle with 
which the young Zoroastrian is invested on his 
being received into the Church. The middle third 
of the Yasna (Ys., 28-53), however, is not directly 
connected with the ritual, but contains the Gathas, 
the holy psalms, songs which preserved the metrical 
sayings of Zoroaster himself as used in his sermons. 
This is the oldest portion of the Avesta and de- 
scends directly from the prophet and his disciples. 
These canticles are metrical in their structure and 
are composed in the so-called Gatha-dialect, a more 
archaic form of language than is used in the rest 
of the Avesta. There are seventeen of these hymns, 
grouped into five divisions, each group taking 
its name from the opening words; thus Ahunavaiti, 
Ushtavaiti, etc. Inserted in the midst of the Gathas © 
is the Yasna Haptanghaiti (the Seven-chapter 
Yasna) consisting of prayers and hymns in honour 
of the Supreme Deity, Ahura Mazda, the Angels, 
Fire, Water, and Earth. This selection also shows 
a more archaic type of language, and stands next 
to the Gathas in point of antiquity. Its structure, 
though handed down in prose, may once have been 
metrical. 

(2) The Vispered (vispé ratavd, “all the lords’’) 
is really a short liturgy, very similar in ‘style and 
form to the Yasna, which it supplements in a briefer 
form. It owes its name to the fact that it contains 
invocations to ‘‘all the lords’”. 

(3) The Yashts .(yeshti, “worship by praise’’), 
of which there are twenty-one, are hymns in honour 
of various divinities. These hymns are for the 
most part metrical in structure, and they show 
considerable poetic merit in certain instances, 
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which is not common in the Avesta. They are of 
especial interest historically on account of the 
glimpses they afford us of the great mythological 
and legendary material in the folklore of ancient 
Tran used so effectively by Firdausi in his great epic 
of the Persian kings, the “‘Shah Namah”, Among 
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the divinities to whom special yashts are devoted 
we find Ardvi Stra, the goddess of waters; Tishtrya, 
the star Sirius; Mithra, the divinity of light and 
truth; the Fravashis, or departed souls of the right- 
eous, Verethragna, the genius of Victory and the 
Kavaya Hvarenah, “kingly glory’’, the divine light 
illuminating the ancient kings of Iran. 

(4) The fourth division (minor texts) comprises 
brief prayers, like the five Nyaishes (to the Sun, 
Moon, Mithra, Water, and Fire), the Gahs, Strizas, 
and Afringans (blessings). These selections form 
a manual of daily devotion. 

(5) The fifth division, Vendidid (from vt daéva 
data, ‘aw against the demons’’), is the religious law 
code of Zoroastrianism and comprises twenty-two jar- 
gards (chapters). It begins with an account of 
Creation in which Ormuzd, the god, is thwarted by 
Ahriman, the devil; then it describes the occurrence 
of a destructive winter, a sort of Iranian deluge. 
The remainder of the book is largely devoted to 
elaborate prescriptions with regard to ceremonial 
purification, especially the cleansing from defile- 
ment incurred by contact with the dead, and to a 
list of special penances imposed as a means of aton- 
ing for impurity. The Vendidad is an ecclesiastical 
code, not a liturgical manual. Its different parts 
vary widely in character and in age. Some parts 
may be comparatively recent in origin, although 
the greater part is very old. 

The Avesta does not represent the whole of the 
sacred scriptures of the Parsees. It is supplemented 
by an extensive Pahlavi literature, consisting in 
part of translations from the sacred canon and in 
part of original matter. The most notable Pahlavi 
works belonging here are the Dinkard (Acts of Re- 


; ___ ligion), dating from the ninth century of the Christian 


Era; Bandahishn, “Original Creation”’, finished in the 

th or twelfth century of the Christian Era, but 
taining material as old as the Avesta itself, 
sing in part a version of one of the original nasks; 
 Mainég-i-Khirad (Spirit of Wisdom), a re- 
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ligious conference on questions of faith, and the 
Arda Viraf Namak, a sort of Zoroastrian ‘Divina 
Commedia’’, which is especially important because 
of its account of the Persian ideas concerning the 
future life. There is also some later Zoroastrian 
literature in modern Persian, comprising works 
like the Zartushtnémah (Book of Zoroaster), the 
Sad-dar (Hundred Doors, or Chapters), the R7- 
vayats (traditional treatises). 

LaneuaGcEe.—The language of the Avesta is best 
designated simply as Avestan, not as Zend, for the 
reasons given in the beginning of this article. Nor 
is Old Bactrian a desirable term, since it is by no 
means proved that the language of the Avesta was 
spoken in ancient Bactria. The Avestan language 
is an Indo-Germanic tongue and belongs more 
specifically to the Iranian group, the other mem- 
bers being the Old Persian of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, the Pahlavi, and Pazend (or Middle 
Tranian), and the later dialects, New Persian, Kur- 
dish, Afghan, etc. The Avestan speech is very 
closely related to Sanskrit; in fact, we are able to 
transpose any word from one language into the 
other by the application of special phonetic laws. 
The script employed in the Avestan texts, as we 
have them, is not so old as the language itself, but 
dates from the Sassanian period. It is read from 
right to left and can be traced ultimately to a Semi- 
tic source. It is not known in what script the original 
Avesta was recorded. 

ZOROASTER.—It can no longer be doubted that 
Zoroaster was a real historical personage. The 
attempts of some scholars to represent him as a 
mythical being have failed, even though much 
that is related about his life is legendary, as in 
the case of Buddha. The man Zoroaster in the 
original texts appears as Zarathushtra, from which 
Zoroaster, our present form of the prophet’s 
name, is derived through the Greek and Latin. 
The Avesta always writes Zarathushtra; the Pahlavi 
has Zartusht; the modern Persian, Zardusht. What 
the meaning of the name is, cannot be stated posi- 
tively. All that we know is that the name is a 
compound, and that the second element, ushtra, 
means “camel’’; the first part has been variously 
rendered as “old”, “lively’’, “golden’’, ‘“plough- 
ing’, etc. There has been much discussion as to 
the date when the prophet lived. The traditional 
date in the Pahlavi books places his era between 
the earlier half of the seventh and the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., or, more specifically, 660-583 B. c.; but 
many scholars assign him to a century, or even 
several centuries, earlier. There is also much un- 
certainty regarding his birthplace and the details 
of his life. He was undoubtedly born in Western 
Iran, but much of his ministry was in Eastern Iran. 
From Western Iran, more specifically Azerbaijan (the 
ancient Atropatene), he seems to have gone to Ragha 
(Rai) in Media, and when his mission did not meet 
with success in that region he turned to the East, to 
Bactria. There a certain king named Vishtaspa 
became converted to his creed, and through the 
generous patronage of this powerful defender of 
the faith the new religion soon gained a firm footing. 
Presumably, the faith was carried from Bactria 
to Media, whence it spread into Persia and was 
accepted in all probability by the great Achamenian 
kings. In the case of Cyrus there is some doubt 


whether he was an adherent of Zoroastrian law, 


but Darius was a pronounced Mazda-worshipper 


and presumably, therefore, a true Zoroastrian, 


as we know that the last kings of the Achemenian 
dynasty were genuine followers of the religion. 
If tradition can be believed, Zoroaster began his 
ministry at the age of thirty, made a convert, when 


he was forty-two, of King Vishtaspa, oe 
slain at the age of seventy-seven, ; : 
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nians stormed Balkh. This account of the prophet’s 
death is given, at least, by Firdausi. 

Under the kings of the Achsmenian line the 
religion founded by Zoroaster became one of the 
great religions of the ancient East. But it shared 
the fate of the Persian monarchy; it was shattered, 
though not overthrown, by the conquest of Alex- 
ander and fell consequently into neglect under the 
Seleucid and Parthian dynasties. With the ac- 
cession of the Sassanian dynasty it met with a great 
revival. The kings of the house of Sassan were 
zealous believers and did everything in their power 
to spread the faith as a national creed, so that its 
prosperity rose again to the zenith. Sectarian 
movements, to be sure, were not lacking. The 
heresy of Mazdak for a moment imperilled the 
union of the Zoroastrian Church and State, and 
Manichzism, that menace of early Christian ortho- 
doxy, also threatened the ascendancy of the Iranian 
national faith, which was really its parent. These 
dangers, however, were only temporary and of 
minor importance as compared with the Arab 
conquest, which followed in the seventh century 
(651) and dealt the fatal blow from which Zoroas- 
trianism never recovered, The victorious followers 
of Mohammed carried on their proselytizing cam- 
paign with relentless vigour. The few Zoroastrians 
who stood firmly by their faith were oppressed and 
persecuted. Some remained, and were scattered 
throughout their native land; but the majority 
took refuge in India, where their descendants, the 
Parsees, are found even at the present day. About 
10,000 are here and there throughout Persia, chiefly 
at Yazd and Kirman, but the bulk of the Zoroas- 
trians, upwards of 90,000 souls, constitute a pros- 
perous community in India, chiefly at Bombay. 

The standard edition of the Avesta texts is that of GELDNER 
(Stuttgart, 1885-96). A French tr. by DarmEsTETER _ap- 
peared in the Annales du musée Guimet (Paris, 1892-93), X XI, 
XXII, XXIV, and an English tr. by DarMESTETER AND MILLS 
in The Sacred Books of the East, ed, Max MtLurr (Oxford, 
1883-87), IV, XXIII, XXXI. Another French tr. was made 
by pe Harurz (2 ed., Paris, 1881).—The Pahlavi texts have 
been translated by West, in The Sacred Books of the East, V, 
XVIII, XXXVII, XLVII.—A good grammar for a study of 
the Avestan language is that of Jackson (Stuttgart, 1892); 
an excellent dictionary that of BaArTHoLomM™, Altiranisches 
Worterbuch (Strasburg, 1904).—For information on all topics 
relating to the language and literature of Iran the articles in 
the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ed, GEIGER AND KUHN 
(Strasburg, 1896-1902) should be consulted; on the Avesta, 
the article of GELDNER. WINDISCHMANN, Zoroastrische Studien 
(ed. Sprrcet, Berlin, 1863); Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran (New York, 1899). 

A. F. J. Remy. 


Avesta, Tur, THroLtocicaL ASPECTS oFr,— 

I. Gop.—The name of the Supreme God of the 
Avestic system is Ahura Mazda (in the Achemenid 
royal inscriptions, Awramazda), which probably sig- 
nifies the All-Wise Lord. This divine name was 
later modified into the Pahlavi form Auharmazd, the 
modern Persian Ormuzd (Greek ’Qpoudgms). Hence 
the name of Mazdeism commonly applied to the 
Avestic religion. Ahura Mazda is a pure spirit; His 
chief attributes are eternity, wisdom, truth, goodness, 
majesty, power. He is the Creator (datar) of all 
good creatures—not, however, of Evil, or evil beings. 
He is the supreme Lawgiver, the Rewarder of moral 
good, and the Punisher of moral evil. He dwells in 
Eternal Light; in the later literature light is spoken of 
as the clothing of Ahura Mazda or even His “body’’, 
i. e. a kind of manifestation of His presence, like 
the Old Testament 7DY. In this same patristic 
(Pahlavi) literature we find frequent enumerations 
of the attributes of Ahura Mazda; thus these are said 
to be ‘‘omniscience, omnipotence, all-sovereignty, all- 
goodness’. Again He is styled ‘Supreme Sovereign, 
Wise Creator, Supporter, Protector, Giver of good 
things, Virtuous in act, Merciful, Pure Lawgiver, 
Lord of the good Creations”’. 

II. Duatism.—It has been remarked above that 
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Ahura Mazda is the Creator of all good creatures. This 
at once indicates the specific and characteristic feature 
of the Avestie theology generally known as “dual- 
ism’, The great problem of the origin of evil, 
which has ever been the main stumbling-block of 
religious systems, was solved in the Zoroastrian Re- 
form by the trenchant, if illogical, device of two 
separate creators and creations: one good, the other 
evil. Opposed to Ahura Mazda, or Ormuzd, is His 
rival, Avro Mainyus (later, Aharman, Ahriman), the 
Evil Spirit. He is conceived as existing quite inde- 
pendently of Ahura Mazda, apparently from eternity, 
but destined to destruction at the end of time. Evil 
by nature and in every detail the exact opposite of 
Ahura Mazda, he is the creator of all evil, both moral 
and physical. Zoroaster in the Gathas says (Ys., xlv, 
2, Jackson’s translation) :— 

Now shall I preach of the World’s two primal Spirits, 

The Holier one of which did thus address the Evil: 

Neither do our minds, our teachings, nor our con- 

cepts, 

Nor our beliefs, nor words, nor do our deeds in sooth, 

Nor yet our consciences, nor souls agree in aught. 

It is here to be remarked that the specific name of 
Ahura Mazda in opposition to the Evil Spirit is 
Spento Mainyus, the Holy Spirit, and Ahura Mazda 
and Spento Mainyus are used as synonyms throughout 
the Avesta. The obviously illogical doctrine cf two 
separate and supreme creators eventually led to cer- 
tain philosophical attempts to reduce the double 
system to uniformity. One of these consisted in 
throwing back the Divine Unity to an anterior stage 
in which Zrvana Akarana, “illimitable time’’, be- 
comes the single, indifferent, primordial source from 
which both spirits proceed. Another solution was 
sought in attributing two spirits (faculties or func- 
tions) to Ahura Mazda himself, his Spento Mainyus, 
and his Atiro Mainyus, or his creative and destructive 
spirit—an idea probably borrowed from Indian 
philosophy. This seems the favourite doctrine of the 
modern Parsees of Bombay, as may be seen in Mr. 
Navroji Maneckji Kanga’s article in the ‘‘ Babylonian 
and Oriental Record”’ for May, 1900 (VIII, 224-28), 
and it is claimed to be strictly founded on the teaching 
of the Gathas; but, although such a development of 
thought was inevitable in the necessary attempt to 
reconcile a real monotheism with the Zoroastrian 
dualism, these theories cannot really be called Avestic 
at all, except in so far as Zrvana Akarana is an 
Avestic term. They are “‘patristic’’ or “‘scholastic’’. 

The result of the dualistic conception of the uni- 
verse is that of a continuous great warfare that has 
been going on even from the beginning between two 
hostile worlds or camps. All creatures belong to one 
or another of these camps, not only sentient and in- 
telligent beings, like the spirits and man, but also the 
animal and even the vegetable worlds. All danger- 
ous, noxious, poisonous animals and plants are evil 
by their very creation and nature. [We see here the 
primal germ of Manichzism. Mani was a heretic of 
the Mazdean faith (A. p. 258). This “heresy’”’ is 
often reprobated in the Pahlavi religious books, 
together with Judaism and Christianity.] Hence— 
in sharp contrast to the Hindu ahimnsa, a characteris- 
tic tenet of Buddhism, which prohibits the killing of 
any creature, even the smallest and most noxious 
insect—to kill as many as possible of the Khrafstras, 
or noxious creatures of the Evil Spirit (such as 
wolves, serpents, snakes, locusts, intestinal worms, 
ants), is one of the most meritorious of religious 
actions. This great warfare, both spiritual and 
material, will go on to the end of time. It is to end 
in a final triumph of the Good and the annihilation 
Sed eee of Evil, including Aniro Mainyus himself. 

ch at least is the teaching in the later ‘“ patristic”’ 
literature. i 

III. ANerLotocy.—Dualism in its widest sense 
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seems to be an inherent and ineradicable tendency 
of the Iranian mind. - Almost everything is conceived 
in pairs or doubles. Hence the constant reference to 
the “Two Worlds’’, the spiritual and the material. 
The doctrine of the Spirit World, whether belonging 
to the good or the evil creation, is highly developed 
in the Avesta and subsequent literature. Around 
Ahura Mazda is a whole hierarchy of spirits, corre- 
sponding very closely with our “angels”. There is, 
however, this to be noted, that in the Zoroastrian 
system many of these creature-spirits are demon- 
strably old Aryan nature-deities who have been 
skilfully transformed into angels, and so fitted into 
a monotheistic framework, frequently enough, in 
hymns and other passages, by the simple interpola- 
tion of the epithet Mazdadata (created by Mazda) 
before their names. Of the good spirits who sur- 
round Ahura, the most important are the Amesha 
Spentas (“Holy Immortals’”’ or “Immortal Saints’’) 
generally reckoned as six (though Ahura Mazda 
himself is frequently included among them, and they 
are then called seven). These are the characteristic 
genu of the Gathas, and their very names show that 
they are merely personified attributes of the Creator 
Himself. They are: Vohu Manah (Good Mind), 
Asha Vahishta (Best Holiness), Khshathra Vairya 
(Desirable Sovereignty), Spenta Armaitr (Holy 
Piety, a female spirit), Haurvatat (Health), and 
Ameretat (Immortality). In the Younger Avesta 
and later traditional literature these evident per- 
sonifications, whose very names are but abstract 
nouns, become more and more concrete personages 
or genii, with varying functions; most of all Vohu 
Manah (Vohuman) rises to a position of unique 
importance. Dr. L. H. Gray, however, argues, in a 
very striking article, that even these are evolutions 
of original naturalistic deities [Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft (Leipzig, 1904), VII, 345-372]. In 
later patristic literature Vohu Manah is conceived as 
the “Son of the Creator’’ and identified with the 
Alexandrine Aéyos. (See Casartelli, Philosophy of 
the Mazdayasnian Religion, 42-90.) Asha, also 
(the equivalent of the Sanskrit Rta=Dharma), is 
the Divine Law, Right, Sanctity (cf. Ps. exviii), and 
occupies a most conspicuous position throughout 
the Avesta. 

But besides the Amesha Spentas, there are a few 
other archangels whose rank is scarcely less, if it 
does not sometimes exceed theirs. Such is Sraosha 
(“ Obedience ”’—i. e. to the Divine Law). With him 
are associated, in a trio, Rashnu (Right, Justice) and 
Mithra. This last is perhaps the most characteristic, 
as he is the most enigmatical, figure of the Iranian 
angelology. Undoubtedly in origin (like the Vedic 
Mitra) a Sun-deity of the primitive Aryan nature- 
worship, he has been taken over into the Avesta 
system as the Spirit of Light and Truth—the fa- 
vourite and typical virtue of the Iranian race, as 
testified even by the Greek historians. So important 
is his position that he is constantly linked with Ahura 
_ Mazda himself, apparently almost as an equal, in a 
manner recalling some of the divine couples of the 
Vedas. It is well known how in later times the 
Mithra cult became a regular religion and spread 
from Persia all over the Roman Empire, even 
into Britain. [See, especially, Cumont’s great work, 
“Monuments relatifs au culte de Mithra”’ (Paris, 


-_ 1893).] Nor must mention be omitted of Atars, the 


Genius of Fire, on account of the particular impor- 
nce and sanctity attached to fire as a symbol of 
divinity and its conspicuous use in the cult 
ch has given rise to the entirely erroneous con- 
m of Zoroastrianism as “‘Fire-worship”” , and 
the Parsees as ‘“‘Fire-worshippers’’). Water, Sun, 
L rs, the sacred Haoma plant (Skt. Soma), 
‘al elements all have their special 
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enigmatical Fravashis, the origin and nature of whom 
is still uncertain. Some writers [especially Sdéder- 
blom, ‘‘Les Fravashis’’ (Paris, 1899); ‘‘La vie 
future’ (Paris, 1901)] have seen in them the spirits 
of the departed, like the dii manes, or the Hindu 
pitris. But, as a matter of fact, their primal con- 
ception seems to approach nearest to the pre-existent 
Tdéa of Plato. Every living creature has-its own 
Fravashi, existing before its creation; nay in some 
places inanimate beings, and, stranger still, Ahura 
Mazda Himself, have their Fravashis. They play an 
important réle in both the psychology and the ritual 
cult of Mazdeism. 

Face to face with the hierarchy of celestial spirits is 
a diabolical one, that of the daévas (demons, Pahlavi 
and Mod. Persian div, or dev) and druj’s of the Evil 
Spirit. They fill exactly the places of the devils in 
Christian and Jewish theology. Chief of them is Aka 
Manah (Pahlavi Akoman, “Evil Mind’’), the direct 
opponent of Vohu Manah. Perhaps the most fre- 
quently mentioned of all is Aéshma, the Demon of 
Wrath or Violence, whose name has come down to us 
in the Asmodeus (Aéshmo daéva) of the Book of Tobias 
(iii, 8). The Pairikds are female spirits of seductive 
but malignant nature, who are familiar to us under 
the form of the Peris of later Persian poetry and 
legend. 

‘TV. Man.—In the midst of the secular warfare that 
has gone on from the beginning between the two 
hosts of Good and Evilstands Man. Man is the crea- 
ture of the Good Spirit, but endowed with a free will 
and power of choice, able to place himself on the side 
of Ahura Mazda or on that of Anro Mainyus. The 
former has given him, through His prophet Zara- 
thushtra (Zoroaster) His Divine revelation and law 
(daéna). According as man obeys or disobeys this 
Divine law his future lot will be decided; by it he will 
be judged at his death. The whole ethical system 
is built upon this great principle, as in the Christian 
theology. Moral good, righteousness, sanctity (asha) 
is according to the Divine will and decrees; Man by 
his free will conforms to, or transgresses, these. The 
Evil Spirit and his innumerable hosts tempt Man to 
deny or transgress the Divine law, as he tempted 
Zoroaster himself, promising him as reward the 
sovereignty of the whole world.—“ No!” replied the 
Prophet, “I will not renounce it, even if body and 
soul and life should be severed!” (Vendidad, xix, 
25, 26). It is well to emphasize this basis of Avestic 
moral theology, because it at once marks off the 
Avesta.system from the fatalistic systems of India 
innate pessimism. [See 
Casartelli, “Idée du péché chez les Indo-Eraniens”’ 
(Fribourg, 1898).] A characteristic note of Iranian 
religious philosophy is its essential optimism; if there 
is human sin, there is also repentance and expiation. 
In the later Pahlavi religious literature there is a 
proper confession of sin (patét) and a developed 
casuistry. Asceticism, however, finds no  placc 
therein. 

Divine worship, with elaborate ritual, is an essen- 
tial duty of man towards his Creator. There is indeed 
no animal sacrifice; the leading rites are the offering 
of the quasi-divine haoma (the fermented juice of the 
sacred plant, a species of Asclepias), the exact 
counterpart of the Vedic séma-sacrifice; the care of 
the Sacred Fire; the chanting of the ritual hymns and 
prayers, and passages of the Sacred Books (Avesta). 

The moral teaching is closely akin to our own. 
Stress is constantly laid on the necessity of goodness 
in thought, word, and deed (humata, hukhta, hvarshta) 
as opposed to evil thought, word, and deed (dush-_ 
mata, duzhakhta, duzhvarshta). Note the emphatic 

2008) ht. ee and vices are 
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poor. Heresy, untruthfulness, perjury, sexual sins, 
violence, tyranny are specially reprobated. Zo- 


roaster’s reform being social as well as religious, 
agriculture and farming are raised to the rank of 
religious duties and regarded as spiritually meri- 
torious. The same will account for the exaggerated 
importance, almost sanctity, attached to the dog. 
On the other hand, the one repulsive feature of 
Avestic morality is the glorification, as a religious 
meritorious act, of the Khvaétva-datha, which is 
nothing else than intermarriage between the nearest 
of kin, even brothers and sisters. In later times this 
practice was tempered down to marriage between 
cousins, and now is entirely repudiated by the 
modern Parsees. 

V. Escuarotoay.—After death the disembodied 
soul hovers around the corpse for three days. Then 
it sets off across the Cinvat bridge to meet its judg- 
ment and final doom in the world beyond the grave. 
The three judges of souls are Mithra, Sraosha, and 
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Rashnu. The soul of the just passes safely over the 
bridge into a happy eternity, into heaven (Aahu 
vahishta, Garo nmana), the abode of Ahura and His 
blessed angels. The wicked soul falls from the fatal 
bridge and is precipitated into hell (Duzh atihu). Of 
this abode of misery a lively description occurs in 
the later Pahlavi “ Vision of Arda Viraf’’, whose visit 
to the Inferno, with the realistic description of its 
torments, vividly recalls that of Dante. The state 
called Haméstakan, or Middle State, does not appear 
in the Avesta itself, but is a development of the later 
patristic theology. It is not, however, conceived 
exactly as our Purgatory, but rather as an indifferent 
state for those whose good and evil deeds are found 
at death to be in perfect equilibrium. They are 
therefore neither in suffering nor in happiness. At 
the end of time, the approach of which is described 
in the Pahlavi literature in terms strikingly like those 
of our Apocalypse, will come the last great Prophet, 
Saoshyant (Saviour) under whom will occur the 
Resurrection of the Dead (Frashokereti), the General 
Judgment, the droxardoracis or renewal of the whole 
world by the great conflagration of the earth and 
consequent flood of burning matter. According to 
the Pahlavi sources, this terrible flood will purify 
all creatures; even the wicked will be purified from 
all stains, and even hell will be cleansed and added 
to the “new heavens and new earth”. Meanwhile 
a mighty combat takes place between Saoshyant and 
his followers and the demon hosts of the Evil Spirit, 
who are utterly routed and destroyed forever. (See 
Yasht, xix and xiii.) 

VI. MazprismM aND THE Persian Kineas.—It is 
frequently asserted or assumed that the Avesta 
religion as above sketched was the religion of Cyrus 
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and Darius and the other Achwemenid Kings of 
Persia. (549-336 B. c.). -From the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of these sovereigns (in the Old Persian 
language, a sister dialect of the Avestic Zend) we 
know pretty well what their religion was. They 
proclaim themselves Mazdeans (Auramazdiya, Darius, 
Behistun Column, IV, 56); their Supreme God is 
Auramazda, greatest of gods (Mathishta baganam); 
He is Creator of all things—heaven, earth, and man; 
—all things happen by His will (vashna@); He sees and 
knows all things, man must obey His precepts 
(jramana), and follow the “good way” (pathim 
rastam); man must invoke and praise Him; He hates 
sin, especially falsehood, which is denounced as the 
chief of sins, also insubordination and despotism. 
Inferior spirits are associated with Him, “clan gods”’, 
and particularly Mithra and Anahita. Yet, with all 
these close similarities, we must hesitate to consider 
the two religious systems as identical. For in the 
Achzmenid inscriptions there is absolutely no trace 
of the dualism which is the characteristic and all- 
prevailing feature of the Avesta, and no allusion 
whatever to the great prophet Zoroaster, or to the 
revelation of which he was the mouthpiece. The 
exact relation between the two systems remains. 
enigmatical. 

SummMary.—“ The highest religious result to which 
human reason unaided by revelation, can attain”, 
is the deliberate verdict of a learned Jesuit theologian 
(Father Ernest Hull, 8.J., in “ Bombay Examiner”’, 
28 March, 1903). This estimate does not appear 
exaggerated. The Avesta system may be best de- 
fined as monotheism modified by a physical and 
moral dualism, with an ethical system based on a 
Divinely revealed moral code and human free will. 
As it is now followed by the living descendants of its 
first votaries, the Parsees of India, it is virtually the 
same as it appears in the Avesta itself, except that: 
its monotheism is more rigid and determined, and 
that it has shed such objectionable practices as the 
Khvetik-das (Khvaétva-datha) and seeks to explain 
them away. A great revival in the knowledge of the 
old sacred languages (Zend and Pahlavi), which had 
become almost forgotten, has taken place during the 
past half-century under the stimulus of European 
scholarship, whose results have been widely adopted 
and assimilated. The religious cult is scrupulously 
maintained as of old. The ancient traditional and 
characteristically national virtues of truth and open- 
handed generosity flourish exceedingly in the small, 
but highly intelligent, community. 

Witurams Jackson, Die tiranische Religion in Grundriss 
der ir. Philologie (Strasburg, 1896-1904), II; pr Haruez, 
Introduction & Vétude de V Avesta (Paris, 1881); CasarTELut, 
Philosophie religieuse du Mazdéisme sous les Sassanides (Lou- 
vain, 1884); Ipem, The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion, 
a tr. of the same work by Firoz JAMAsps1 (Bombay, 1889), with 
notes which sometimes controvert from the Parsee side the 
author’s views; HoveLacquer, L’Avesta, Zoroastre et le Maz- 
déisme (Paris, 1880); Rasramsrt Epuus1, Zarathushtra and 
Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta (Leipzig, 1906) giving the 
modern Parsee view. 

L. C. CaASARTELLI. 

Avicebron, SaLoMo BEN JEHUDA BEN GEBIROL (or 
GasiroL), whom the Scholastics, taking him for an 
Arabian, called Avicebrol (this form occurs in the 
oldest MSS.; the later MSS. have Avencebron, Avi- 
cembron, Avicebron, etc.); a Jewish religious poet, 
moralist, and philosopher, b. at Malaga in 1020 or 
1021; d. at Saragossa, 1070. He was educated at 
Saragossa, where he spent the remainder of his life, 
devoting himself to moral and intellectual rt 
and writing religious poetry. His principal philo- 
sophical work, written in Arabic, was translated into 
Hebrew in the thirteenth century by Falaquera, and 
entitled “Mekor Chajim” [this was discovered and 
edited with French translation by Munk, “Mélan- 
ges” etc., (Paris, 1857)], and into. Latin in the twelfth 
century by Johannes Hispanus and Dominicus Gun- 
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dissalinus (edited by Biiumker, Miinster, 1895) under 
the title “Fons Vite”. His poems were published 
by Munk (“ Mélanges ”, ete., Paris, 1857), and a He- 
brew translation of his ethical writings (Riva, 1562, 
and Lunéville, 1840). Avicebron’s philosophy united 
the traditional neo-Platonie doctrines with the reli- 
gious teaching of the Old Testament. From the 
neo-Platonists, whom he knew chiefly through such 
apocryphal writings as the “Theologia Aristotelis”’ 
and the “Liber de Causis” (see ARABIAN SCHOOL OF 
Puriosoruy), he derived the doctrine of emanation, 
namely: that there emanated from God, in the first 
place, the Universal Intelligence, that from the Univer- 
sal Intelligence there emanated the World-Soul, and 
that from the World-Soul there emanated Nature, 
which is the immediate principle of productivity of 
material things. From the same neo-Platonic sources 
he derived the doctrine that matter is of itself 
wholly inert and merely the occasion which is made 
use of by the Infinite Agent to produce natural 
effects (Occasionalism). On the other hand, he drew 
from Biblical sources the doctrine that the Supreme 
Principle in the production of the Universe was not 
the Thought of God, but the Divine Will, which, in 
Scriptural phrase, he calls the Word of God. In 
thus attempting to combine Jewish religious doctrine 
with neo-Platonism, the doctrine of creation with 
the notion of emanation, he introduced into his 
philosophy elements which are logically incom- 
patible. 

His most celebrated doctrine, however, the one by 
which he was best known to the Christian philos- 
ophers of the Middle Ages, was that of the univer- 
sality of matter, All created things, he taught, are 
composed of matter and form. God alone is pure 
actuality. Everything else, even the highest among 
the angels, is made up of matter (not merely potency, 
but matter like that of terrestrial bodies) and form, 
just as man is composed of body and soul. The 
matter, however, of angelic bodies, while it is like 
terrestrial matter, is of a purer kind and is called 
spiritual matter. In other words, there are no cre- 
ated “separate substances”, as the Schoolmen called 
them. Between the pure spirituality of God and 
the crude materiality of terrestrial bodies there me- 
diate substances composed of matter and form, which 
range in ascending scale of spiritual-materiality from 
the soul of man to the highest angelic nature. This 


doctrine is mentioned by almost all the great scho- 


Jastics, and referred by them to the “Fons Vit#” 
for instance, by Albert the Great (Summa Totius 


. Theol., I, q. xlii, art. 22), by St. Thomas (Quest. Disp., 


De Anim4, art. 6; Opusculum De Subst. Separatis, 
passim), and Duns Scotus (De Rer. Princip. VIII, 4). 
But, while the first two, in common with the other 


- Dominican teachers, refuted the author of “Fons 
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Vite” on this point, the last mentioned, together 
with Alexander of Hales and others of the Francis- 
ean School, adopted his doctrine as part of: their 
theory of the angelic nature. | 

B&umKEr, Avencebrolis Fons Vite (Miinster, 1895); Munrx, 
Mélanges, ete., (Paris, 1857); St.. THomas, Opusculum De 
Substantiis Separatis (Op. XV of Roman ed.; ed. De Maria, 
Rome, 1886), III, 221 sqq.; Gurrmann, Die Philos, des 
Salom. Ibn Gabirol (Géttingen, 1889); Sréckn, Lehrb. der 
Gesch. der Phil. (Mainz, 1888), 555 saqq.; tr. Finlay, (Dublin, 
1903), 315 sqq.; TuRNER, Hist. of Phil. (Boston, 1903), 315 sqq. 
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Avicenna (Asn Ati At Hosatn Inn ABDALLAH 
Inn Stn, called by the Latins Avicenna), Arabian 
physician and philosopher, b. at Kharmaithen, in 
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sixteen he began the study and practice of medicine; 
and before he had completed his twenty-first year he 
wrote his famous ‘‘Canon’’ of medical science, which 
for several centuries, after his time, remained the 
principal authority in medical schools both in Europe 
and in Asia. He served successively several Persian 
potentates as physician and adviser, travelling with 
them from place to place, and despite the habits of 
conviviality for which he was well known; devoted 
much time to literary labours, as is testified by the 
hundred volumes which he wrote. Our authority 
for the foregoing facts is the ‘Life of Avicenna,” 
based on his autobiography, written by his disciple 
Jorjani (Sorsanus), and published in the early Latin 
editions of his works. Besides the medical ‘‘Canon,”’ 
he wrote voluminous commentaries on Aristotle’s 
works and two great encyclopedias entitled ‘Al 
Schefa”’, or “Al Chifa” (i. e. healing) and “Al 
Nadja’”’ (i. e. deliverance). The ‘‘Canon’’ and por- 
tions of the encyclopedias were translated into 
Latin as early as the twelfth century, by Gerard of 
Cremona, Dominicus Gundissalinus, and John Aven- 
death; they were published at Venice, 1493-95. 
The complete Arabic texts are said to be in MS. in 
the Bodleian Library. An Arabic text of the 
“Canon’”’ and the ‘‘Nadja’’ was published in Rome, 
1593. Avicenna’s philosophy, like that of his prede- 
cessors. among the Arabians, is Aristoteleanism 
mingled with Neo-Platonism, an exposition of Aris- 
totle’s teaching in the light of the Commentaries 
of Themistius, Simplicius, and other neo-Platonists. 
His Logie is divided into nine parts, of which the 
first is an introduction after the manner of Porphyry’s 
“Tsagoge’’; then follow the six parts corresponding 
to the six treatises composing the ‘“‘Organon’’; the 
eighth and ninth parts consist respectively of treatises 
on rhetoric and poetry. Avicenna devoted special 
attention to definition, the logic of representation, 
as he styles it, and also to the classification of sciences. 
Philosophy, he says, which is the general name for 
scientific knowledge, includes speculative and practi- 
cal philosophy. Speculative philosophy is divided 
into the inferior science (physics), and middle science 
(mathematics), and the superior science (meta- 
physics including theology). Practical philosophy 
is divided into ethics (which considers man as an 
individual); economics (which considers man as a 
member of domestic society); and politics (which 
considers man as a member of civil society). These 
divisions are important on account of their influence 
on the arrangement of sciences in the schools where 
the philosophy of Avicenna preceded the introduc- 
tion of Aristotle’s works. A favourite principle of 
Avicenna, which is quoted not only by Averroes but 
also by the Schoolmen, and especially by Albert the 
Great, was intellectus in formis agit universalitatem, 
that is, the universality of our ideas is the result 
of the activity of the mind itself. The principle, how- 
ever, is to be understood in the realistic, not in the 
nominalistic sense. Avicenna’s meaning is that, 
while there are differences and resemblances among 
things independently of the mind, the formal con- 
stitution of things in the category of individuality, 
generic universality, specific universality, and so 
forth, is the work of the mind. Avicenna’s physical 
doctrines show him in the light of a faithful follower 
of Aristotle, who has nothing of his own to add to 
the teaching of his master. Similarly, in psychology, 
he reproduces Aristotle’s doctrines, borrowing occa-_ 
sionally an explanation, or an illustration, from — 
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knowledge, and that the former is the impersonal 
mind in the state of actual and perennial thought. 
In order that the mind acquire ideas, the Passive 
Intellect must come into contact with the Active 
Intellect. Avicenna, however, insists most emphati- 
cally that a contact of that kind does not interfere 
with the independent substantiality of the Passive 
Intellect, and does not imply that it is merged with 
the Active Intellect. He explicitly maintains that 
the individual mind retains its individuality and that, 
because it is spiritual and immaterial, it 1s endowed 
with personal immortality. At the same time, he 
is enough of a mystic to maintain that certain choice 
souls are capable of arriving at a very special kind 
of union with the Universal, Active, Intellect, and of 
attaining thereby the gift of prophecy. Metaphysics 
he defines as the science of supernatural (ultra- 
physical) being and of God. It is, as Aristotle says, 
the theological science. It treats of the existence of 
God, which is proved from the necessity of a First 
Cause; it treats of the Providence of God, which, as 
all the Arabians taught, is restricted to the universal 
laws of nature, the Divine Agency being too exalted 
to deal with singular and contingent events; it treats 
of the hierarchy of mediators between God and 
material things, all of which emanated from God, the 
Source of all sources, and Principle of all principles. 
The first emanation from God is the world of ideas. 
This is made up of pure forms, free from change, 
composition, or imperfection; it is akin to the In- 
telligible world of Plato, and is, in fact, a Platonic 
concept. Next to the world of ideas is the world 
of souls, made up of forms which are, indeed, in- 
telligible, but not entirely separated from matter. 
It is these souls that animate and energize the 
heavenly spheres. Next to the world of souls is the 
world of physical forces, which are more or less com- 
pletely embedded in terrestrial matter and obey its 
laws; they are, however, to some extent amenable to 
the power of intelligence in so far as they may be 
influenced by magic art. Lastly comes the world of 
corporeal matter; this, according to the Neo-Platonic 
conception which dominates Avicenna’s thought in 
this theory of emanation, is of itself wholly inert, not 
capable of acting but merely of being acted upon 
(Occasionalism). In this hierarchical arrangement 
of beings, the Active Intellect, which, as was pointed 
out above, plays a necessary réle in the genesis of 


-human knowledge, belongs to the world of Ideas, 


and is of the same nature as the spirits which animate 
the heavenly spheres. From all this it is apparent 
that Avicenna is no exception to the general de- 
scription of the Arabian Aristoteleans as neo-Platonic 
interpreters of Aristotle. There remain two other 
doctrines of a general metaphysical nature which 
exhibit him in the character of an original, or rather 
an Arabian, and not a neo-Platonic, interpreter. 
The first is his division of being into three classes: 
(a) what is merely possible, including all sublunary 
things; (b) what is itself merely possible but endowed 
by the First Cause with necessity; such are the ideas 


- that rule the heavenly spheres; (c) what is of its own 


nature necessary, namely, the First Cause. This 
classification is mentioned and refuted by Averroes. 
The second doctrine, to which also Averroes alludes, 
is a fairly outspoken system of pantheism, which 
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Phil. (Mainz, 1888), I, 329 sqq., tr. Frntay (Dublin, 1903), 
293 sqq.; Turner, Hist, of Phil. (Boston, 1903), 312, 313. 
WituiAM TURNER. 


Avignon.— Ciry.—Avignon, written in the form 
of Avennio in the ancient texts and inscriptions, 
talzes its name from the House, or Clan, Avennius 
[d’Arbois de Jubainville, ‘‘ Recherches sur l’origine 
de la propriété fonciére et des noms des lieux habités 
en France” (Paris, 1890), 518]. Founded by the 
Cavari, who were of Celtic origin, it became the 
centre of an important Phoczan colony from Mar- 
seilles. Under the Roman occupation, it was one 
of the most flourishing cities of Gallia Narbonensis; 
later, and during the inroads of the barbarians, it 
belonged in turn to the Goths, the Burgundians, the 
Ostrogoths, and to the Frankish kings of Austrasia. 
In 736 it fell into the hands of the Saracens, who 
were driven out by Charles Martel. Boso having 
been proclaimed King of Provence, or of Arles, by the 
Synod of Mantaille, at the death of Louis the Stam- 
merer (879), Avignon ceased to belong to the Frank- 
ish kings. In 1033, when Conrad II fell heir to the 
Kingdom of Arles, Avignon passed to the empire. 
The German rulers, however, being at a distance, 
Avignon took advantage of their absence to set up 
as a republic with a consular form of government, 
between 1135 and 1146. In addition to the em- 
peror, the Counts of Forcalquier, Toulouse, and 
Provence exercised a purely nominal sway over the 
city; on two occasions, in 1125, and in 1251, the 
two latter divided their rights in regard to it, while 
the Count of Forealquier resigned any that he pos- 
sessed to the bishops and consuls in 1135. During 
the crusade against the Albigenses the citizens re- 


fused to open the gates of Avignon to Louis VIII | 


and the legate, but capitulated after a three months’ 
siege (10 June—13 September, 1226) and were 
forced to pull down the ramparts and fill up the moat 
of their city. Philip the Fair, who had inherited 
from his father all the rights of Alphonse de Poitiers, 


last Count of Toulouse, made them over to Charles II, 


King of Naples and Count of Provence (1290); it was 
on the strength of this donation that Queen Joan 
ee city to Clement VI for 80,000 florins (9 June, 
1 

Avignon, which at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century was a town of no great importance, under- 
went a wonderful development during the residence 
there of nine popes, Clement V—Benedict XIII, in- 
clusively. To the north and south of the rock of 
the Doms, partly on the site of the Bishop’s Palace, 
which had been enlarged by John XXII, rose the 
Palace of the Popes, in the form of an imposing 
fortress made up of towers, linked one to another, 
and named as follows: De la Campane, de Trouillas, 
de la Glaciére, de Saint-Jean, des Saints-Anges 


(Benedict XII), de la Gache, de la Garde-Robe 


(Clement VI), de Saint-Laurent (Innocent VI). The 
Palace of the Popes belongs, by its.severe architecture, 
to the Gothic art of the South of France; other noble 
examples are to be seen in the churches of St. Didier, 
St. Peter, and St. Agricola, in the Clock Tower, and 
in the fortifications built between 1349 and 1368 
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These met with the approval of the people of Avignon, 
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products necessary to the maintenance of a numerous 
court and of the visitors who flocked to it; grain 
and wine from Provence, from the south of France, 
the Roussillon, and the country round Lyons. Fish 
was brought from places as distant as Brittany; cloths, 
rich stuffs, and tapestries came from Bruges and 
Tournai. We need only glance at the account-books 
of the Apostolic Chamber, still kept in the Vatican 
archives, in order to judge of the trade of which 
Avignon became the centre. The university founded 
by Boniface VIII in 1303, had a good many students 
under the French popes, drawn thither by the gener- 
osity of the sovereign pontiffs, who rewarded them 
with books or with benefices. 

After the restoration of the Holy See in Rome, the 
spiritual and temporal government of Avignon was 
entrusted to a legate, the cardinal-nephew, who was 
replaced, in his absence by a vice-legate. When, 
however, Innocent XII abolished nepotism, he did 
away with the office of legate, and handed over the 
government of the Pontifical States to the Congre- 
gation of Avignon (1692), which resided at Rome, 
with the Cardinal Secretary of State as prefect, and 
exercised its jurisdiction through the vice-legate. 
This congregation, to which appeals were made from 
the decisions of the vice-legate, was united to the 
Congregation of Loretto; in 1774 the vice-legate 
was made president, thus depriving it of almost all 
authority. It was done away with under Pius VI. 

The Public Council, composed of 48 councillors 
chosen by the people, four members of the clergy, 
and four doctors of the university, met under the 
presidency of the viguwier, or chief magistrate, 
nominated, for a year, by the legate or vice-legate. 
Their duty was to watch over the material and finan- 
cial interests of the city; their resolutions, however, 

_ were to be submitted to the vice-legate for approval 
before being put in force. Three consuls, chosen 
annually by the Council, had charge of the admin- 
istration of the streets. 

From the fifteenth century onward it became the 
policy of the Kings of France to unite Avignon to 
their kingdom. In 1476, Louis XI, annoyed that 
Giuliano della Rovere should have been made legate, 
rather than Charles of Bourbon, caused the city to 
be occupied, and did not withdraw his troops until 
after his favourite had been made a cardinal. In 
1536 Francis I invaded the papal territory, in order 

to drive out Charles V, who held Provence. In 
return for the reception accorded him by the people 
of Avignon, Francis granted them the same privileges 
as those enjoyed by the French, that, especially, of 
being eligible to offices of state. Henry III made a 
fruitless attempt to exchange the Marquisate of 

~Saluces for Avignon, but Gregory XIII would not 
agree to it (1583). In 1663, Louis XIV, in conse- 
uence of an attack, led by the Corsican Guard, on 
the attendants of the Due de Créqui, his ambassador 
in Rome, seized Avignon, which was declared an 
integral part of the Kingdom of France by the Parlia- 
ment of Provence. Nor was the sequestration raised 
until after Cardinal Chigi had made an apology 
(1664). Another attempt at Sears made in 
1688, without success, was followed by a long period 
of peace, lasting till 1768. 

Louis XV, dissatisfied at Clement XIII’s action 
in regard to the Duke of Parma, caused the Papal 
States to be occupied from 1768 to 1774, and sub- 
stituted French institutions for those in force. 


and a French party grew up which, after the san- 
- guinary massacres of La Glaciére, carried all before 

fe tasuced. the Constituent Assembly to decree 
ion of Avignon and the Comtat (district) 
with France (14 el areuss pada Arti- 
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Pope renounces, purely and simply, all the rights to 
which he might lay claim over the city and territory 
of Avignon, and the Comtat Venaissin and its depend- 
encies, and transfers and makes over the said rights 
to the French Republic.” Consalvi made an ineffec- 
tual protest at the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815; Avignon 
was not restored to the Holy See. 

Dunamet, Les origines du palais des papes (Tours, 1882); 
CHARPENNE, Histoire des réunions temporaires d’Avignon et 
du comtat Venaissin & la France (Paris, 1886); Histoire de 
la Révolution dans Avignon et le Comtat Venaissin et de leur 
réunion définitive & la France (Paris, 1892); Eurun, Historia 
Bibliothece Romanorum Pontificum (Rome, 1890); Fanront 
Castrucct, [storia della Citta: d’ Avignone e del contado V enesino 
(Venice, 1678); Motuat, Jean XXII, fut i un avare?, in 
Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique (July, 1904, and Jan., 1905); 
Mouuatr AND SAMARAN, La fiscalité pontificale en France au 
XIV stécle (Paris, 1905); Mtnrz, Les Sources de Vhistoire des 
arts dans la ville d’Avignon pendant le XIV@ siécle, in Bulletin 
Archéologique de la Commission des travaux historiques (1887). 

G. Mouyart. 

ARCHDIOCESE oF AVIGNON exercises jurisdiction 
over the territory embraced by the department of 
Vaucluse. Before the Revolution it had as suffragan 
sees, Carpentras, Vaison, and Cavaillon. By the 
Concordat of 1801 these three dioceses were united 
to Avignon, together with the Diocese of Apt, 
a suffragan of Aix. At the same time, however, 
Avignon was reduced to the rank of a bishopric and 
was made a suffragan see of Aix. The Archdiocese 
of Avignon was re-established in 1822, and received 
as suffragan sees the Diocese of Viviers (restored in 
1822); Valence (formerly under Lyon); Nimes (re- 
stored in 1822); and Montpellier (formerly under Tou- 
louse). There is no evidence that St. Rufus, disciple 
of St. Paul (according to certain traditions the son 
of Simon the Cyrenean) and St. Justus, likewise held 
in high honour throughout the territory of Avignon, 
were venerated in antiquity as bishops of that see. 
The first bishop known to history is Nectarius, who 
took part in several councils about the middle of 
the fifth century. St. Agricol (Agricolus), bishop 
between 650 and 700, is the patron saint of Avignon. 
In 1475 Sixtus IV raised the Diocese of Avignon to 
the rank of an archbishopric, in favour of his nephew 
Giuliano della Rovere, who later became Pope Julius 
II. The memory of St. Eucherius still clings to three 
vast caves near the village of Beaumont, whither, 
it is said, the people of Lyons had to go in search 
of him when they sought him to make him their arch- 
bishop. As Bishop of Cavaillon, Cardinal Philippe 
de Cabassoles, Seigneur of Vaucluse, was the great 
protector of Petrarch. (For Avignon and its re- 
ligious architecture see AviGNon, Crry or.) At the 
close of 1905 the Archdiocese of Avignon had 
236,949 inhabitants, 29 cures, or parishes of the first 
class; 144 parishes of the second class, and 47 vicari- 


ates. 

Gallia Christiana, Nova (1715), I, 793-870, 1329; Instru- 
menta, 137-147; DucuEsne, Fastes épiscopaux de l’ancienne 
Gaule, I, 258-262; Granexnt, Histoire du diocese d’Avignon 


(Avignon, 1862). Grorces Goryavu. 


Councits or Avignon.—Nothing is known of the 
council held here in 1060. In 1080 a council was 
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ecclesiastical property were severely threatened; 
unclaimed legacies were allotted to pious uses; the 
bishops were urged to mutual support; the individual 
churches were taxed for the support of the papal 
legate; and ecclesiastics were forbidden to convoke 
the civil courts against their bishops. The Council 
of 1279 was concerned with the protection of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of the clergy. 
Provision was made also for the protection of those 
who had promised to join the Crusade ordered by 
Gregory X, but had failed to go. It was also decreed 
that to hear confessions, besides the permission of 
his ordinary or bishop, a monk must also have that 
of his superior. In the Council of 1282 ten canons 
were published, among them one urging the people 
to frequent more regularly the parochial churches, 
and to be present in their own parish churches at 
least on Sundays and feast days. The temporalities 
of the Church and ecclesiastical jurisdiction occupied 
the attention of the Council of 1327. The seventy- 
nine canons of the Council of 1337 are renewed from 
earlier councils, and emphasize the duty of Easter 
Communion in one’s own parish church, and of 
abstinence on Saturday for beneficed persons and 
ecclesiastics, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, a 
practice begun three centuries earlier on the occasion 
of the Truce of God, but no longer universal. The 
Council of 1457 was held by Cardinal de Foix, Arch- 
bishop of Arles and legate of Avignon, a Franciscan. 
His principal purpose was to promote the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, in the sense of the decla- 
ration of the Council of Basle. It was forbidden to 
preach the contrary doctrine. Sixty-four disciplinary 
decrees were also published, in keeping with the legis- 
lation of other councils. A similar number of decrees 
were published in 1497 by a council presided over by 
Archbishop Francesco Tarpugi (afterwards Cardinal). 
The sponsors of the newly confirmed, it was decreed, 
were not obliged to make presents to them or to their 
parents. Before the relies of the saints two candles 
were to be kept lighted at all times. Disciplinary 
measures occupied the attention of the Council of 
1509. The Council of 1596 was called for the purpose 
of furthering the observance of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent (1545-63), and for a similar purpose 
the Council of 1609. The Councils of 1664 and 1725 
formulated disciplinary decrees; the latter proclaimed 
the duty of adhering to the Bull of Clement XI against 
the “Reflexions morales” of Quesnel. The Council 
of 1849 published, in ten chapters, a number of 


decrees concerning faith and discipline. 

Manst, Coll. Conc., XIX, 929; XX, 533, and passim; Coll. 
Lacensis Conc., I, 467; IV, 315;-Granset, Hist. du diocése 
d’Avignon (Avignon, 1862). 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Universiry or Avienon (1303-1792), devel- 
_ oped from the already existing schools of the city, 
was formally constituted in 1303, by a Bull of 
Boniface VIII. With Boniface, King Charles II of 
Naples should be considered as one of its first great 
rotectors and benefactors. The faculty of law, 
Both civil and ecclesiastical, existed for some time 
almost exclusively, and always remained the most 
important department of the university. Pope 
John XXIII erected (1413) a faculty of theology, 
the students of which were for a long time only few 
in number. The faculty of arts never acquired 
great importance; that of medicine developed es- 
pecially only in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The Bishop, since 1475 Archbishop, of 
Avignon was chancellor of the university. The 
vice-legate, generally a bishop, represented the 
civil power (in this case the pope) and was chiefly 
a judicial officer, ranking higher than the Primicerius 
(Rector). The latter was elected by the Doctors of 
Law, to whom, in 1503, were added four theologians 
and, in 1784, two Doctors of Medicine. The pope, 
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spiritual head and, after 1348, temporal ruler of 
Avignon, exercised in this double capacity great 
influence over the affairs of the university. John 
XXIII granted it (1418) extensive privileges, such 
as special university jurisdiction and exemption 
from taxes. Political, geographical, and educational 
circumstances forced the university, during the later 
period of its existence, to look to Paris rather than 
to Rome for favour and protection. It disappeared 
gradually during the French Revolution, and ceased 
to exist in 1792. 

RasHvDAuu, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1895), II, 170-179; Fournier, Les_ statuts et 
privileges des univ. francaises (Paris, 1890-94), II, 301-535; 
MarcHanp, L’université d’Avignon aux 17¢ et 18¢€ siécles 
(Paris, 1900); Lavau, Cartulaire de Vuniv. d’Avignon (Avig- 


non, 1884), N. AW 
. . EBER. 


Avila (ApuLA), DiocrsE or, a suffragan of Val- 
ladolid in Spain. Its episcopal succession dates at 
least from the fourth century and claims an Apostolic 
origin. Suppressed in the course of the ninth, it 
was re-established early in the twelfth, century, after 
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the expulsion of the Moors, and was a suffragan of 
Mérida until 1120; then of Compostella until 1857. 
The Catholic population is 189,926. There are 
360 priests, 339 parishes, and about 500 churches 
and chapels. Avila is historically one of the most 
important cities in the medieval and modern history 
of Spain. In the fourth century the arch-heretie Pris- 
cillian was Bishop of Avila, and in later times many 
saints had Avila as their home, among them St. Teresa 
and John of Avila, the “Apostle of Andalusia’. It 
was once one of the most flourishing cities of Spain, 
but its population has dwindled to 7,000. Its Moor- 
ish castle and ancient eleventh-century cathedral are 


monumental. relics of the past. 

Barranpier, Ann. Pont. Cath, (Paris, 1905); 216; Prca- 
tTosTE, Tradiciones de Avila (Madrid, 1880); Gams, Kirchen- 
cea Spaniens, I, 150 sqq.; Fuornz, Espafia’ Sagrada, 

IV, 1-36; Munoz, Bibl. Hist. Espana (1858) 42-4. 
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University or Avyita (1550-1807).—Under the 
patronage of Queen Isabella, the Dominicans es- 
tablished (1504) chairs of philosophy and _theol- 
ogy in their College of St. Thomas at Avila, Spain. 
About 1550, the Papal Nuncio, Juan Poggio, raised 
the college to university rank. Gregory XIII, at 
the request of Philip II, ratified the nuncio’s action 
by the Bull ‘‘In Apostolatus culmine’”’, 4 April, 1576. 
Innocent X, in 1645, approved the statutes of the 
university and empowered it to grant degrees in 
arts, theology, medicine, and law. Its work, how- 
ever, was mainly theological. Though it enjoyed 
the favour of the Spanish sovereigns, especially of 
Charles II, it never attracted a large number of stu- 
dents. It had no endowment, but depended upon 
tuition fees. As a result, it began to decline during 
the eighteenth century, and it was suppressed, along 
with several other minor universities, in 1807. 

Dr Zarate, De la Instruccién publica en_Espafia (Madrid, 


1855), II, 208; La Furnts, Historia de las Universidades .. . 
en Espana (Madrid, 1885), II, 149; Bullariwm Ord. Pred. 


(Rome, 1733), V. 
E. A. Pace. 


Avila, FRaNcIsco bE, curate or vicar in the 
province of Huarochiri of Peru, later curate at 
Hudnaco, finally Canon of the Church of La Plata 
(now Sucre), in Bolivia. Born in Peru as a found- 
ling (quorum parentes ignorantur he says him- 
self); date of demise unknown. He was one of the 
most active investigators of Indian rites and cus- 
toms of his time. In 1608 he wrote a treatise of the 
“Errors, False Gods, and Other Superstitions of the 
Indians of the Province of Huarochiri, Mama, and 
Chaclla”’, of which unfortunately only the first six 
chapters are known to exist and have been trans- 
lated into English. It is, even in its incomplete 
form, an invaluable contribution to the knowledge 
of the Peruvian Indians and their primitive lore. 
In 1611 Avila wrote an equally important report on 
the Indians of Hudnaco in eastern Peru, of which 
the unpublished MS. is extant. Such writings 
greatly mitigate the charges which the destruction 
of fetishes and other objects of primitive worship 
of the Indians have called forth against the Church. 
(See ArRiacA, Pasio Joss.) 

Fables and Rites of the Incas (Hakluyt Society, 1872); 
- Menprsurv, Diccionario histérico biografico del Perw (1874); 
ArrisGA, Extirpacién de la Idolatria del Pert (Lima, 1621); 
JIMENEZ DE LA Espana, Tres relaciones de antigtiedades perua- 
nas (Madrid, 1879), Introduction, 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Avila, Sancno DE, b. at Avila of the Kings, in 
Old Castile, 1546, and named after the place of his 
_ birth; d. at Plasencia, in the same province, 6 or 
7 December, 1625. He was of a distinguished 
family but was still more eminent for his saintliness, 
his vast knowledge, and his success as a preacher. 
He made his ecclesiastical studies and received his 
doctorate at the great University of Salamanca. He 
was afterwards consecrated bishop and held, .at dif- 
ferent times, the Sees of Murcia, Jaen in Andalusia, 
-Siguenza in Old Castile, in 1615, and, seven years 
later, Plasencia, where he remained until his death. 
He had been a confessor of St. Theresa. The fol- 
lowing works of hisin Spanish are worthy of note: 


“The Veneration Due to the Bodies and Relics of 


Saints” (Madrid, 1611); “Sermons” (Baeza, 1615); 
“The Sighs of St. Augustine”, from the Latin (Mad- 
rid, 1601, 1626); and, in manuscript, the Lives of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. ee Ss 
: Wiri1am Drvuin. 


_ Avitus (Atctmmus Ecpicrus), Sart, a distin- 
guished Bishop of Vienne, in Gaul, from 490 to 
about 518, though his death is placed by some as 
» as 525 or 526. He was born of a prominent 
-Roman family closely related to the Emperor 


and other illustrious persons, and in which 
al honours were hereditary. In difficult 
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times for the Catholic Faith and Roman culture in 
Southern Gaul, Avitus exercised a favourable in- 
fluence. He pursued with earnestness and success 
the extinction of the Arian heresy in the barbarian 
Kingdom of Burgundy (443-532), won the confidence 
of King Gundobad, and converted his son, King Sig- 
ismund (516-523). He was also a zealous opponent 
of Semipelagianism, and of the Acacian Schism at 
Constantinople. Like his contemporary, Ennodius 
of Pavia, he was strenuous in his assertion of the 
authority of the Apostolic See as the chief bulwark 
of religious unity and the incipient Christian civiliza- 
tion. “If the pope”, he says, “is rejected, it follows 
that not one bishop, but the whole episcopate 
threatens to fall” (St papa urbis vocatur in dubium, 
episcopatus videbitur, non episcopus, vacillare-—Ep. 
xxxiv; ed. Peiper). The literary fame of Avitus 
rests on a poem of 2,552 hexameters, in five books, 
dealing with the Scriptural narrative of Original Sin, 
Expulsion from Paradise, the Deluge, the Crossing 
of the Red Sea. The first three books offer a certain 
dramatic unity; in them are told the preliminaries of 
the great disaster, the catastrophe itself, and the 
consequences. The fourth and fifth books deal 
with the Deluge and the Crossing of the Red Sea 
as symbols of baptism. Avitus. deals freely and 
familiarly with the Scriptural events, and exhibits 
well their beauty, sequence, and significance. He 
is one of the last masters of the art of rhetoric as 
taught in the schools of Gaul in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Ebert says that none of the ancient 
Christian poets treated more successfully the poetic 
elements of the Bible. His poetic diction, though 
abounding in archaisms and rhythmic redundancy, 
is pure and select, and the laws of metre are well 
observed. It is said that Milton made use of his 
paraphase of Scripture in the preparation of “ Para- 
dise Lost”. He wrote also 666 hexameters “De 
virginitate” or “De consolatoria castitatis laude”’ 
for the comfort of his sister Fuscina, a nun. His 
prose works include “Contra Eutychianam Heresim 
libri II”, written in 512 or 513, and also about 
eighty-seven letters that are of considerable impor- 
tance for the ecclesiastical and political history of 
the years 499-518. Among them is the famous 
letter to-Clovis on the occasion of his baptism. 
There was once extant a collection of his homilies, 
but they have perished with the exception of two 
and some fragments and excerpts. In recent times 
Julien Havet has demonstrated (Questions mérovin- 
giennes, Paris, 1885) that Avitus is not the author 
of the “Dialogi cum Gundobado Rege”’, a defence 
of the Catholic Faith against the Arians, purporting 
to represent the famous Colloquy of Lyons in 449, 
and first published by d’Achéry (1661) in his 
“Spicilegium” (V, 110-116). It is a forgery of the 
Oratorian, Jérome Viguier, who ‘also forged the letter 
of Pope Symmachus (13 Oct., 501) to Avitus. The 
works of Avitus are found in Migne, P. L., LIX, 
191-398. There are two recent editions: one by 
R. Peiper (Gm Mon. Germ. Hist.: Auct. Antiq., VI, 
Berlin, 1883), the other by U. Chevalier (Lyons, 


1890). 

Acta SS., 1 February; Avite, sa vie, ses wuvres (Paris, 1870); 
DENKINGER, St. Avite et la déstruction de l’Arianisme en Gaule 
(Geneya, 1890); Guizot, Hist. de la civilisation en France 
(1829), II, 198-216; Gorin1, Défense de l’Eglise (Paris, 1866), 
II, 1-86; Kurru, Hist. poétique des mérovingiens (1893), 243 
sqq.; Youne in Dict. Christ. Biogr., I, 233; BAaRDENHEWER, 
Patrologie (Freiburg, 1901), 5388, 539. : 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


| Aviz, OrpeEr or, a military body of Portuguese 
knights—The Kingdom of Portugal, founded in 
1128, was not only contemporaneous with the 
Crusades but conducted one of its own against the 
Moors. Some crusaders were bound only by tem- 
porary vows, and when these expired they would 


sometimes return to their country although aaa Ss y 
. ‘ Yin Ba 
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was not ended. This accounts for the favour with 
which military orders were regarded beyond the 
Pyrenees, in Portugal as well as in Spain; for in them 
the vow of fighting against the infidels was perpetual, 
like other monastic vows. Knights Templars were 
found in Portugal as early as 1128, and received a 
grant from Queen Teresa in the year of the Council 
of Troyes, which confirmed their early statutes. A 
native order of this kind sprang up in Portugal about 
1146. Affonso, the first king, gave to it the town 
of Evora, captured from the Moors in 1211, and the 
Knights were first called “‘ Brothers of Santa Maria 
of Evora’. Pedro Henrfquez, an illegitimate son 
of the king’s father, was the first grand master. After 
the conquest of Aviz the military castle erected there 
became the mother-house of the order, and they were 
then called ‘‘ Knights of St. Benedict of Aviz’’, since 
they adopted the Benedictine rule in 1162, as modified 
by John Ziritu, one of the earliest Cistercian abbots 
of Portugal. Like the Knights of Calatrava in 
Castile, the Knights of Portugal were indebted to 
the Cistercians for their rule and their habit—a white 
mantle with a green fleur-de- 
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the pontifical Bulls were made a vulgar means of rais- 
ing money, and after the grand mastership of the order 
(1551) had been vested in the king in perpetuity, he 
availed himself of its income to reward any kind of 
service in the army or the fleet. If the wealth of the 
Knights of Aviz was not as great as that of the 
Knights of Christ, it was still quite large, drawn as it 
was from some forty-three commanderies. The reli- 
gious spirit of the knights vanished, and they with- 
drew from their clerical brothers who continued 
alone the conventual life. They were dispensed from 
their vow of celibacy by Alexander VI (1492), who 
tolerated their marriage to prevent scandalous 
concubinage; Julius III (1551) allowed them to dis- 
pose freely of their personal properties. Nobility 
of birth remained the chief requirement of as- 
pirants to the mantle, a requirement confirmed by a 
decree of 1604. Queen Maria I, supported by 
Pope Pius VI (1 Aug., 1789), attempted a last 
reformation and failed. Finally, the military orders 
were suppressed by Dom Pedro, after the downfall 
of the Miguelist usurpation (1834). 


For Documents: Noronuwa, Con- 


lysed cross. The Knights of 
Calatrava also surrendered some 
of their places in Portugal to 
them on condition that the 
Knights of Aviz should be 
subject to the visitation of 
their grand master. Hence the 
Knights of Aviz were sometimes 
regarded as a branch of the 
Calatravan Order, although they 
never ceased to have a Portu- 
guese grand master, dependent 
for temporalities on the Portu- 
guese king. At the accession 
of King Ferdinand (1383) war 
broke out between Castile and 
Portugal. When Joao I, who 
had been grand master of the 
Knights of Aviz, ascended the 
throne of Portugal, he forbade 
the knights to submit to Castil- 
ian authority, and consequently, 
when Gonzalvo de Guzman came 
to Aviz as Visitor, the knights, 
while according him hospitality, 
refused to recognize him as a 
superior. Guzman _ protested, 
and the point remained a sub- 
ject of contention until the 


stitucdes de S. Bento de Aviz (Lisbon, 
1631). For History: Jos. pA Purt- 
FIGAo, Catalogo dos Mestres de Aviz, 
1722 (Acad. Real da Historia); Brito, 
Chronica de Cister, onde, etc. (Lisbon, 
1602); cf. AtmErpA in Mem. acad. 
scient, Lisboa (1837); Hiétyor, Dict. 
des ordres religieux (1847), I, 348-350; 
Scu=FErR, Gesch. von Portugal (Gotha, 
1834-54); Hercunano, History of 
Portugal (Lisbon, 1854-73). 
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Avranches, DiocEsE or. See. 
CouTANCES. 

Avranches, Councit or.—In 
1172 (Sept., 27-28) a council was 
held at Avranches in France, 
apropos of the troubles caused 
in the English Church by the 
murder of St. Thomas Becket. 
Henry II, King of England, af- 
ter due penance, was absolved 
from the censures incurred by 
the assassination of the holy 
prelate, and swore fidelity to 
Alexander III in the person of 
his legate. It was forbidden to 
confer on children benefices that 
carried with them the cure. of 
souls, or on the children of 
priests the churches of their 


Council of Basle (1481), when 
Portugal was declared to be in 
the wrong. But the right of the 
Calatravans was never exercised, and thenext grand 
master of the Knights of Aviz, Rodrigo of Sequirol, 
continued to assert supreme authority over them. 

The mission of the military orders in Portugal 
seemed to fail after the overthrow of Moslem domina- 
tion, but the Portuguese expeditions across the sea 
opened up a new field for them. The first landings of 
Kuropeans in Africa, the conquest of Ceuta by King 
Joao I (1415), the attacks upon Tangier under Jodo’s 
son Duarte (1437), were also crusades, inspired by a 
religious spirit and sanctioned by similar papal Bulls. 
The Knights of Aviz and the Knights of Christ, scions 
of the Knights Templars, achieved deeds of valour, 
the former under the Infante Fernando, the latter 
under Henrique, brother of King Duarte. Fernando 
displayed a no less heroic forbearance during his six 
- years of captivity among the Moslems, a long martyr- 
dom which after his death placed him among the 
Blessed (Acta SS.,5 June). This splendid enthusiasm 
did not last. Soon the whole nation became affected 
by the wealth that poured in, and the Crusade in 
Africa degenerated into mere mercantile enterprise; 
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fathers. Each. parish was re- 
quired to have an _ assistant 
(vicarius) and the Advent fast 
was commended to all who could observe it, es- 


pecially to ecclesiastics. 
Mansi, Coll. Conc. (1778), XXII, 1386; Brssty, Cone. 
Rotomag. (1717), 84, 263-295; CHrvaLier, Topo-bibl. (Paris, 


1894-99), 286. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Avril, Pxitippx, Jesuit, b. at Angouléme, France, 
16 September, 1654; d. in a shipwreck in 1698. He 
was professor of philosophy and mathematics at 
Paris when he was summoned to the missions of 
China. Following the instructions of Father Verbi- 
est, then at Pekin, he attempted an overland jour- 
ney, and travelled for six years through Kurdistan, 
Armenia, Astrakhan, Persia, and other countries of 
the East. Arriving at Moscow, he was refused per- 
mission to pass through Tatary, and was sent by the 
Government to Poland, from whence he made his way 
to Constantinople and from there went back to France. 
Though exhausted by hemorrhages he set out again 
on a vessel, which was lost at sea. He has left inter- 
esting and valuable accounts of his long wanderings. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bibliothéque de la c. de J., I, 706; MicHaup, 
eet ah  T. J. CAMPBELL. 


AXUM 


Axum (AuxuMge), a titular metropolitan see of 
ancient Christian Ethiopia. Its episcopal list, from 
about the middle of the fourth century to 650, is 
found in Gams (p. 462). Modern Axumis the capital 
of the Abyssinian province of Tigré, and nestles in a 
kloof, or valley, beneath a lofty peak of the Adoua 
mountains, at 7,545 feet above the level of the sea. 
Beneath it is a vast plain in which arise several 
streams tributary to the Nile. “The features of the 
place”, says a recent traveller, “are very marked; 
firstly one comes across the large sacred enclosure, 
nearly a mile in circumference, thickly planted with 
trees and reeds, in the centre of which rises the 
cathedral, surrounded by the monastic buildings 
and the residence of the Htchigeh, or bishop. This 
enclosure occupies nearly the whole of the entrance 
to the valley; beyond it on the hill slopes are the 
houses of the inhabitants, whilst running up the 
valley is the long line of stupendous obelisks and 
beyond is the ancient tank or reservoir from which 
the inhabitants still get their water supply” (Bent, 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians). 

The city is of great antiquity, and was, together 
with Adule (Adoua on the coast) known to the Greeks 
and Romans as the chief centre of trade, with the 
interior of Africa, 
for gold-dust, ivory, 
leather, hides, and 
aromatics. The pop- 
ulation is of mixed 
Ethiopic (negroid) 
and Arab origin, and 
is probably de- 
scended, in great 
measure, from an 
Arab colony settled 
on the coast at a 
very remote period. 
The numerous Him- 
yaritic (Arabic) in- 
scriptions in the vi- 
cinity exhibit the 
influence of Arabia; 
similarly the stone 
monuments with 
their evidences of 
sun and star wor- 
ship. Moreover, it 
is well known that 
in the sixth century 
of our era the Kings 
of Abyssinia, then 
and long after resident at Axum, extended their sway 
over the Sabean and Himyarite (Homerite) tribes of 
Yemen on the opposite Arabian shore. Greek in- 
fluences are also traceable in the architecture of Axum 
and from a very early date, probably from the days of 
the Ptolemies of Egypt. In other words, this “sacred 
city of the Ethiopians” has been from time imme- 
morial an outpost of ancient civilization against the 
mass of African barbarism. Axum became a Chris- 
tian city in the time of St. Athanasius of Alexandria, 
who consecrated its first bishop, St. Frumentius, 
still honoured as the great patron of Abyssinia; since 
which time (c. 330) the Abyssinian Church has re- 
mained in close dependency on the Church of Alexan- 
dria, and yet receives from Egypt its chief ecclesias- 
tical officer, the Abouna. There is still extant 


(P. G., XXV, 635) a famous letter of the Emperor. 


Constantius (337-361) to Aeizanes, the King of 
Axum, ordering him to send Frumentius to Alexan- 
dria to receive the Arian doctrine from the heretical 
successor intruded in the place of Athanasius. The 
other principal ecclesiastics resident at Axum are 
the above mentioned Etchigeh (Etchagué), or principal 
bishop, always a native; the Nebrid, a kind of arch- 
deacon or head of the priesthood and rector of the 
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cathedral; the Lij Kaneat, or judge in ecclesiastical 
matters, together with monks and priests of various 
grades. There are also many persons known as 
dejteras, described as “lay assistants in all the ser- 
vices, acting as singers and performers in all the 
church ceremonies; the scribes, advocates, and doc- 
tors of Abyssinia and the most instructed and intelli- 
gent people of the land” (Bent, op. cit., 161). 
Axum claims to hold in the innermost recesses of 
its cathedral the original Tables of the Law and the 
tabout, or Ark of the Covenant that the Abyssinians 
say was brought from Jerusalem to their ancient 
fortress of Ava by Menelek, the son of Solomon, and 
the Queen of Sheba, and transferred later to Axum. 
The palace of that famous Queen is also shown at 
Axum. Until 1538 Axum was both the civil and 
religious centre of Abyssinia. In that year, it was 
captured by Mohammed, Prince of Leila, since 
which time the Negus resides at Gondar. The 
cathedral is a fine edifice, and was built in the six- 
teenth century during the period of Portuguese 
influence in Abyssinia, but on the substructure of 
a very ancient Christian church. It has a flat roof 
and battlements, and there is a corridor outside where 
the priests dance and sing. Around the cathe- 
dral are many large 
shade-trees beneath 
which are built 
smaller churches or 
treasuries, in which 
are stored valuables 
of all kinds. Its 
sacred enclosure is 
not only the centre : 
of ecclesiastical life, 
but also one of the 
most honoured sanc- 
tuaries in Abyssinia, 
where any criminal 
can find shelter by 
ringing the bell in 
the poreh and de- 
claring three times 
in a loud voice his 
intention of claim- 
ing arefuge. Women 
are not allowed to 
enter it. Indeed, all 
Axum is practically 
a sacred, inviolable 
refuge, for which 
reason the people en- 
joy a condition of peace and tranquillity unknown 
elsewhere in Abyssinia (Bent, 163). ; 
Very interesting are the numerous stone pedes- 
tals that once bore metal statues of the pre-Christian 
kings of Axum, memorials of victory, and the stone 
monoliths and obelisks, fallen or standing, estimated 
by Bent at about fifty. The latter form “a consecu- 
tive series from very rude unhewn stones up to the 
highly finished and decorated obelisks, and it is 
highly probable that we have here the origin and 
development of the obelisk side by side”’ (Bent, 132). 
The only standing obelisk of the decorated kind, 
highly carved with sham doors and beam ends, in 
imitation of a many-storied edifice, is nine stories 
high, and ends with a semi-circular finial, on which 
is still to be seen a representation of the solar disk. 
“Tn other words,” says Mr. Bent (p. 185) “we have 
before us a perfect representation of the Beth-el 
or House of God terminating in the firmament, in 
which the Sabwan sun-god is supposed to reside.” 
Altars for animal sacrifices were fitted to the bases of 
these obelisks; several of them are still visible. 
Mounds and rubbish heaps are scattered about the 
sacred enclosure at Axum that doubtless contain 
many objects of profane and ecclesiastical interest. 
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Near the cathedral is a square enclosure with a pillar 
at each of its angles, and in the centre twelve stones 
that Abyssinian tradition says were for the twelve 
judges of Prester John, but are probably the bases of 
ancient triumphal thrones of the Kings of Axum. 
Among the valuable Ethiopic manuscripts found in 
Abyssinia in modern times is the Book of Axum, or 
Abyssinian Chronicles, brought back by the traveller 
Bruce. In 1805 the English traveller, Salt, discovered 
at Axum a bilingual inscription in Greek and Gheez 
(the religious language of Abyssinia) of which only 
the Greek (thirty-one lines) remains. It refers 
to the exploits of King Aeizanes, already mentioned. 
In 1833 the German traveller, Riippell, discovered 
two other Gheez inscriptions, referring to the deeds 
of a monarch of Axum in the sixth century. These 
Gheez inscriptions are valuable for the history of the 
Semitic alphabet. Some Greek coins, older than the 
fourth century have been found there, also Ethiopic 
coins of a somewhat later date, bearing the title, 
‘‘Negush Aksum”, or King of Axum. 

Lrqurisn, Oriens Christ. (1740), II, 641-660; Smrru, Dict. 
of Greek and Roman Geogr., I, 3 TILLEMONT, Mémoires, 
etc., VII, 284-289; ee Travels to Discover the Source of 
the Nile (Edinburgh, 1788), I, 476; Saut, Travels in Abyssinia, 
pies Bee The Sacred City of the Ethiopians (London, 1896), 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Ayacucho, or Guamanca, Diocesp or.—A Pe- 
ruvian diocese, suffragan to Lima. The See of Gua- 
manga was erected by Paul V, 20 July, 1609, was 
vacant from 1821 to 1838, when it was transferred to 
Ayacucho. It has 200,610 Catholics; 96 parishes, 120 


secular priests, 212 churches or chapels. 
Batranpizmr, Ann, Pont. Cath., 1907. 


Ayeta, Fray FRANcIScO DE, a Spanish Franciscan 
of the seventeenth century, and (while time and 
place of his birth and death are not known as yet, 
his memorable deeds having been overlooked and 
neglected until now) one of the most deserving and 
energetic characters of the end of that century in 
New Spain or Mexico. He became successively 
Visitor of the Province of the Holy Evangel of New 
Mexico, and its Procurator at Madrid; also Com- 
missary of the Inquisition in New Spain. The de- 
cline in useful activity among the regular orders in 
Mexico, which began about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, being taken as a pretext by the 
secular authorities for despoiling the regulars of their 
missions, Ayeta became one of the most fervent de- 
fenders of the Franciscans, and he wielded a very 
aggressive pen. Three books are known to have been 
published by him, all without date and place; an 
“Apologia del orden de San Francisco en América’ as 
which is supposed to have appeared about 1690; 
“Defensa de la provincia del Santo Evangelio de 
México sobre la retencién de los curatos y doctrinas’”’; 
and ‘‘Ultimo recurso de la provincia de San José 
de Yucatan sobre despojo de parroquias ”. _Ayeta 
investigated in person the most remote missions, 
especially those of New Mexico, and he was the first 
to warn the Spanish authorities of the storm then 
preparing among the Pueblo Indians. His report, 
from 1678, in which he exposed the defenceless con- 
dition of the New Mexican colony as against the wild 
Indians, and the dangerous impression which it had 
made upon the sedentary tribes, induced the au- 
thorities of New Spain to reinforce the garrison at 
ee Pueblos broke 
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Betancourt, Crénica de la provincia del Santo Evangelio de 
México (2d ed., Mexico, 1871); Béristarin DE Souza, Biblioteca 
Hispano-americana setentrional (Mexico, 1816), I; Sarinana 
y Curnca, Oracién fiinebre .... en las exequias de veinte y 
uno religiosos de la observancia & ca. que murieron ad manos de 
los Indios apéstatas del Nuevo México (Mexico, 1681). This 
sermon is manifestly based upon the data furnished by Ayeta 
in a yet unpublished report on the priests who were murdered 
in 1680,—BanDBELInR, Histoire de la colonisation et des mis- 
sions du Sonora, Chihuahua, Nouveau Méxique, et Arizona, 
jusq’i l’an 1700 (MSS. at the Vatican, 1888). See also Docu- 
mentos para la historia de México (third series, very rare); 
and BANDELIER, Dace History of the Zuni Tribe, in 
Journal Am. Arch., No. 1 
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Ayllon, Lucas VAsquez p8, the Spanish discoverer 
of Chesapeake Bay, and the first of those daring 
navigators who tried to find a north-west passage 
from Europe to Asia, date of birth uncertain; d. 
18 October, 1526. He was a member of the Superior 
Council in San Domingo. He sent an expedition to 
Florida under Francisco Gordillo, who, in June, 1521, 
landed in lat. 33° 30’, somewhere near Cape Fear in 
North Carolina. In quest of the north-west passage, 
Ayllon came up from Hispaniola in 1524, and tried 
the James River and Chesapeake Bay. "He received 
from Charles V a grant of the land he had discovered, 
and, in 1526, founded the settlement of San Miguel 
de Guandape, not far from the site of the city of 


Jamestown, built by the English fully eighty years. 


later. The employment of negro slaves in this work 
is perhaps the first instance of negro slave-labour 
within the present territory of the United States. 
Ayllon died of ship fever, and of the colony of 600 
souls he had brought with him only 150 survivors 
made their way back to Hispaniola. 

Fiske, Discovery of America (Boston, 1902), ae 321; 
LEE (ed. ) Histor ot of 
41; Winsor (e y Narrative and Critical History of ‘America 
(Boston, 1884), I 
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Aylward, James AmsrosE Dominic, theologian 
and poet, b. at Leeds, 4 April, 1813; d. at Hinckley 
(England), 5 October, 1872. He was educated at 
the Dominican priory of Hinckley, entered the Order 
of St. Dominic, was ordained priest in 1836, became 
provincial in 1850, first Prior of Woodchester in 1854, 
and provincial a second time in 1866. He composed 
several pious manuals for the use of his community 
and “A Novena for the Holy Season of Advent” 
gathered from the prophecies, anthems, etc., of the 
Roman Missal and Breviary (Derby, 1849). He re- 
edited (London, 1867) a “Life of the Blessed Virgin 
St. Catherine of Sienna’, translated from the Italian 
by the Dominican Father John Fen (Louvain, 1609), 
also an English translation of Father Chocarne’s 
“Inner Life of Lacordaire’’ (Dublin, 1867). His 
essays ‘On the Mystical Elements i in, Religion, and 
on Ancient and Modern Spiritism’’ were edited 
posthumously by Cardinal Manning (London, 1874). 
Father Aylward’s principal monument is his trans- 
lation of Latin h s, most of which he contributed 
to “ The Catholic Weekly Instructor”. In his ‘‘ Annus 
Sanctus’? (London, 1884) Orbey Shipley has re- 
printed many of them. He says of Father Aylward 
that he was “a cultured and talented priest of varied 
_powers and gifts.” 

Juuian, Dict. of Hymnology (New York, 1892), 105; GIL- 
Low, Bibl. Dict. of Eng. Cath., I, 90, 91. 
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Aymara, also AYMARA (ctymolouy unknown as. 
yet), a numerous tribe of se sey Indians inhabit- 


America (Philadelphia, 1903), I, 338— 


. 
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with negroes has been frequent. Still there are 
certainly several hundred thousands of them, count- 
ing in such mestizos (Cholos) as live according to 
Indian customs. The name ‘‘Aymard”’ rather ap- 
plies to the language, which seems allied to the 
Quichua, or prevailing Indian idiom of the Peruvian 
mountains and of the southern part of the Bolivian 
highlands. The Aymardé are chiefly mountaineers, 
inhabiting the elevated table land, or Puna, between 
the eastern Cordillera and the volcanic coast chain. 
Limited agriculture, the raising of potatoes and 
kindred tubers, of quinua (chenopodiwm quinua), 
maize in the few places where it will thrive at the 
general altitude of over 12,000 feet of the table 
land. The raising of the llama and alpaca and of 
some cattle and donkeys, are their chief occupations, 
also service in the 
cities as journey- 
men, and on the 
lake-shore as 
stevedores. They 
live in tribal com- 
munities (estan- 
cias), autonom- 
ous, and with 
executive officers 
(hilacata and al- 
calde) whom they 
choose after the 
indications of 
their chief medi- 
cine-men, to be 
afterwards con- 
firmed by the 
civil authorities 
of Bolivia. Dura- 
tion of office is 
mostly one year. 
They pay a per 
capita tax, are 
not subject to 
military duty in 
theory, and are 
seldom required to perform any. Many of these 
Indians, while apparently indigent, possess no 
little wealth, chiefly in coin. Some of them are 
also artisans. They are nominally Catholics, but 
preserve a remnant of ancient idolatry, with its 
rituals and ceremonies, carefully hidden from out- 
siders. In appearance stolid and humble, they are 
in fact a cruel, treacherous stock, averse to every 
attempt at progress, hostile to the whites, par- 
ticularly to foreigners. But they sometimes make 
good house servants. They were first visited by the 
Spaniards in the last days of 1533, whom they re- 
ceived well, owing to their hatred of the Inca tribe 
of Cuzco. The latter had overrun most of the Lake 
territory in the course of the fifteenth century and 
established themselves on the Islands of Titicaca 
and Koati (see articles) and at Copacavana on the 
mainland. The relations between the Kollas—as the 
Quichua call the Aymara to this day (see KotLao)— 
and the Incas were not friendly. The Spaniards 
were at first treated with hospitality, but as soon as 
they returned in greater numbers the western and 
southwestern Aymara rose in arms and had to be 
repressed by force. 
1554) the Aymard remained passive and _ suffered 
(like the rest of the Peruvian Indians) from the 
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consequences. Uprisings of Aymara groups against 


the Spaniards began in 1629, and local disturbances 
- (in many of which the Indians were at fault) con- 


tinued. In 1780 a general uprising began among 


the Aymar4 of western Bolivia, but there was no 
concerted action, and although there were terrible 
assacres, and the investment of La Paz by the 
almost ended in the capture of that 


- wo 
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During the civil wars (1538 to 


city, 


AYMERIC 
the Indians were finally subdued in 1782. Since 
then they have remained comparatively quiet. 


While a necessary and important element as land-til- 
lers and freighters, journeymen and house servants, 
they would be, on account of their numbers, a steady 
menace to Bolivia, were it not for their incapacity 
for united efforts, their adherence to primitive cus- 
toms preventing any submission to a common leader. 
With the coming introduction of railways in Bolivia, 
the Aymara will have to submit, and modify their 
habits and customs. 

The earliest and best description of the northern and 
central Aymard& is found in the Relatione per Sua Maesta, 
written 15 July, 1534, by Prpro Sancuo in the name of 
Pizarro and officers, and published (in Italian) by Ramusio 
in vol. [II (1565).—Relacién del Sitio del Cuzco, 1539 (Madrid, 
by JIMENEZ DE LA Espana); Cipza, Parte primera de la crénica 
del Pert (Antwerp, 1555); Segunda Parte (Madrid); Juan 
DE Brranzos, Suma y Narracion de los Incas, 1551 (recent 
publication at Madrid); Garcmasso DE LA VEGA, Comen- 
tarios reales de los Incas (Lisbon, 1609); Oviepo, Historia, 
general y natural de las Indias (Madrid, 1850); Herrera, 
Historia general de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas 
y Tierra firme del Mar Océano (1729, ete.); ANELLO OLiIva, 
Historia del Peri (Lima, without _date)—this_ history was 
written in 1631—Brrnaskt Cono, Historia del Nuevo Mundo, 
1653 (Seville, 1893). Of later works I only refer to WIENER, 
Pérou et Bolivie (Paris, 1880) and to the works of Dr. Mip- 
DENDORF.—The Aymaré idiom appears first in literature 
in 1583. Catecismo en la Lengua Espafiola y Aymard del 
Pert, Ordenado por autoridad del Concilio Provincial de’ Lima 
(Lima, 1583); Tercer Catectsmo y Exposicién de la Doctrina 
Cristiana, por Sermones (Lima, 1586); Brrronio, Arte de 
la Lengua Aymard (Rome, 1603); Iprm, Vocabulario de la 
Lengua Aymaré (Juli, southern Peru, 1612). On the upris- 
ings of the Aymard in 1780 to 1782, Bauuivian, Archivo 
boliviano (Paris, 1872); also OpR1iozoLta, Documentos histéricos 
del Pert (1863), I. A very rare work on the Aymaré language 
and seldom consulted, is Torres Rusio, Arte de la Lengua 
Aymard (Lima, 1616). 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 

Aymeric of Piacenza, a learned Dominican, b. at 
Piacenza, Italy; d. at Bologna, 19 August, 1327. 
Soon after his entrance into the Lombard province 
of the Dominican Order, he was sent (1262) to pursue 
his studies at Milan, where he formed a close friend- 
ship with Niccold Boccasini, later pope under 
the name of Benedict XI (1303-04). After teaching 
philosophy and theology for twenty-four years he 
was elected. Provincial of Greece. In this capacity 
he travelled to the Chapter General of Toulouse in 
May, 1304, where a successor to Bernard de Jusix 
was to be elected, but just before the first session 
renounced his office and vote, with the consent of 
the pope. That this act of humility was the cause 
of his election to the master generalship of the order 
is the unanimous verdict of all its chroniclers. His 
first care was to regulate studies in those provinces 
where the opposition of the Fraticelli to intel- 
lectual pursuits had been most felt. He definitely 
determined the qualifications for degrees in the 
order. Oriental languages were no less encouraged 
by him than natural sciences. In 1309 Clement IV 
enjoined on Aymeric who was on his way to the 
chapter of Saragossa in Spain, to examine into the 
charges brought against the Templars. He found 
little to complain of. In 1310 he was summoned to 
the Council of Vienne to take part in the process of 
the Templars. In the meantime, however, he re- 
signed his office, and thus avoided the displeasure of 
Clement IV, whose policy he never heartily endorsed. 
At the same time, as he candidly avowed, he was 
saved from acting against the dictates of his con- 
science. He is the reputed author of a treatise 
against the heretics of his day, and of works on moral, 
dogmatic, and scholastic questions, none of which 
are known to be extant. Montfaucon (Diarium 
Italicum, xxvii) speaks of a curious present given by | 
Aymerie to the convent of Bologna. It was the 
Pentateuch in Hebrew and learned Jews of the time 
declared that the manuscript had been written by 
Esdras. ‘Although this smacks of the fabulous”. 
cautiously remarks Montfaucon, “ 


1 that the cod 
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old when given to Aymeric’”’. As a man of letters 
Aymeric was in close touch with the learned men of 
his time. Pietro Crescenzio of Bologna completed 
his “‘De Re Rusticd’”’ at the repeated solicitations of 
Aymeric, by whom it was corrected before the author 
presented it to Charles II of Sicily. The letters of 
Aymeric are found in “Litteree Encyclice Magistro- 
rum Generalium Ord. Pred.’’ (ed. Reichert, Rome, 
1900), which forms the fifth volume of the “ Monu- 
menta Hist. Fratr. Pred.” (181-202). 

Trrasoscui, Storia della litt, Ital., V, 1, 152-153; Qusrir 
AND Ecuarp, SS. Ord, Pred., I, 494 sqq.; Morrrer, Histoire 
des Maitres Généraux_ de Vordre des Freres Précheurs (Paris, 
1905), Il, 420-473; Kaurmann in Der Katholik, Feb., 1900. 

Tuos. M. SCHWERTNER. 


Azara, F#L1z DE, a Spanish naturalist, b. at Bar- 
bunales in Aragon, 18 May, 1746; d. 1811. He first 
embraced the military career as an engineer, distin- 
guished himself in various expeditions, and rose to 
the rank of Brigadier General in the Spanish Army. 
He was appointed member of the Spanish commis- 
sion sent to South America, in 1781, to settle the ques- 
tion of limits between the Portuguese and Spanish 
colonies. He remained in South America till 1801. 
While there he turned his attention to the study of 
mammals, less as an anatomist or physiologist than 
as an observer of the life and habits of quadrupeds. 
His observations, to which he added a large number 
of statements obtained by hearsay, were not always 
favourably criticized, but to-day the perspicacity 
of Azara as a student of the life of South American 
mammals is generally acknowledged. He also ex- 
tended his investigations to birds. Before leaving 
South America, he sent his brother (then Spanish 
Ambassador at Paris) many notes and observations 
of a zoological nature, which Moreau de Saint-Méry 
published at Paris in 1801 under the title of “Essai 
sur Vhistoire naturelle des quadrupédes du Para- 
guay”’. In 1802 there appeared at Madrid “ Apun- 
tamientos para la Historia natural de los cuadru- 
pedos del Paraguay y Rio de la Plata”. In the same 
year Azara published “Apuntamientos para la His- 
toria de los pdjaros del Paraguay y Rio de la Plata”’. 
In 1809 there appeared at Paris under his name 
“Voyage dans Amérique méridionale depuis 1781 
jusqu’en 1801”. In the latter work he criticizes the 
Jesuit methods of organizing and educating the 
Indians, showing that he completely failed to under- 
stand the nature of the American aborigines. Azara, 
while an efficient soldier and good engineer, as well 
as shrewd observer of animal life, was incapable of 
understanding the character of the Indian, and of 
grasping the only method by which the Indian could 
slowly but surely be civilized. 

Geografia fisica y esférica de las provincias del Paraguay y mi- 
siones Guaranies, compuesta en el afio 1790 (Montevideo, 1904, 
with portrait and biography by ScHuLLHR); Tscuupi, Peru 
Reiseskizzen (St. Gall, 1846); Ipem, Fauna peruana; Breun, 
Das Thierleben (3d ed.); and the works of Azara himself, enu- 
merated in article. ; Q 
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Azaria, ArtsTacgs, a Catholic Armenian abbot and 
archbishop, b. at Constantinople, 18 July, 1782; 
d. at Vienna, 6 May, 1854. He was sent at the age 
of fifteen to the College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
but his studies were interrupted (1798) by the French 
invasion. Having taken refuge among the Mechitar- 
ists of Triest, he entered their order in 1801, and in 
the same year was ordained priest. The authorities 

ob emeral sae ees of Illyria confiscated 
Trop Oo 


s convent, and, after vain 
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Archbishop of Czesarea. Under him the Mechitarist 
community in Vienna prospered, its library was in- 
creased, a bookstore added to the printing-press, and 
an abundant religious lterature created, in Ar- 
menian and in German. He opened houses of his 
community in Rome, Triest, and Stamboul, founded 
the Armenian journal ‘Europa’, established an 
academy for the literary and political improvement 
of his people, and obtained from the Porte (1830) 
the creation of an independent Catholic Armenian 
patriarchate. He wrote several (mostly anonymous) 
works, among them “De Vité Communi Perfectaé 
Religiosorum Utriusque Sexus”’, in which he criti- 
cizes the condition of many Austrian religious houses, 
and ‘Die Erziehung im Geiste des Christenthumes”’ 
(Vienna, 1839). After a visit to Rome (1850) in 
the interest of monastic reform, he returned to 
Vienna (1852) where he died after the celebration of 
his golden jubilee. 
HERGENROTHER in Kirchenlez., I, 1768. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Azarias, Broruer (Parrick Francis MuLLANY), 
educator, essayist, littérateur, and philosopher, b. 
near Killenaule, County Tipperary, Ireland, 29 June, 
1847. His education began at home, and after the 
removal of his family to Deerfield, N. Y., U. S. A., was 
continued in the union school of that place, and sub- 
sequently in the 
Christian Broth- [@u3s 
ers’ Academy at 
Utica. Believing 
himself called to 
the life of a re- 
ligious teacher, he 
entered the noviti- 
ate of the Brothers 
of the Christian 
Schools, in New 
York City, on the 
24th of February 
1862. He taught 
in Albany, New 
York City, and 
Philadelphia un- 
til 1866, when he 
was called to the 
professorship of 
mathematics and 
literature in Rock 
Hill College, Ellicott City, Md. Gradually his in- 
terests were diverted from mathematics and were 
absorbed by literature and philosophy, which, with 
pedagogy, continued to hold them until the end of 
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his career. From 1879 to 1886 he was President of 


Rock Hill College. Then followed two years of 
research in European libraries, chiefly those of Paris 
and London. On his return to the United States, 
he became professor of literature in De La Salle 
Institute, New York City, and remained such till 
his death at the Catholic Summer School, Platts- 
burgh, 20 August, 1893. The funeral services held 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, gave 
ample testimony to his widespread influence and 
to the esteem in which he washeld. = 

The secret of his success is to be found in his deep 


reverence for the apostolate of teaching, a reverence ~ 


which found expression beyond the walls of the 
class room. _ 
“Catholic 


“ American Cath 
Ame 


He was a frequent contributor to’ the — 


’ peher education. 
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State of New York, 1877; “Literary and Scientific 
Habits of Thought’’; before the International Con- 
gress of Education, 1884; ‘‘ Aristotle and the Christian 
Church’’, before the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy, 1885; ‘Church and State’’, before the Farm- 
ington School of Philosophy, 1890; ‘Religion in 
Education”’, before the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, 1891; “‘Hducational Epochs’’, before the 
Catholic Summer School, 1893. At the time of his 
death, he was engaged in preparing a “History of 
Education”’ for the International Education Series. 

His first work as an independent author appeared 
in 1874, with the title, “An Hssay Contributing to 
a Philosophy of Literature’ (seventh edition, 1899). 
It is an excellent key both to his method of study 
and to the plan of presentation to which he con- 
sistently adhered in subsequent works and addresses. 
Renan and Emerson had attempted to make litera- 
ture a substitute for religion in cultured circles; 
with characteristic insight and modesty, Brother 
Azarias proves in this essay that literature draws its 
life and excellence from religion. He divides the 
book into three parts: Facts and Principles, Theory, 
and Practice. In the first he discusses the nature, 
origin, and function of literature, examines its rela~ 
tion to language and architecture, and formulates the 
law of literary epochs. He then presents the salient 
features of the pre-Reformation ages, and argues that 
the Elizabethan era of letters was the fruit of the 
seeds of Catholicism that had been planted and 
nurtured in early Britain. After contrasting ancient 
and modern literature, he examines the principles of 
those philosophic systems that have most influenced 
modern thought. In the light of these results he 
studies the literary artist, the morality which is 
binding on him, and the canons that should guide 
him in his work. The book is of great value in 
giving the student correct principles of orientation. 

“The Development of Old English Thought”? (third 
edition, 1903) appeared in 1879 as the first part of 
a projected course in English literature, which, how- 
ever, was never completed. The author begins with 
sketching the ‘‘continental homestead”’ of the Eng- 


lish; he then contrasts the Celt and Teuton, ex- 


amines the pagan traditions on which Christian 
literature was engrafted, and concludes with charm- 
ing pen pictures of Hilda, Cedmon, Benedict Biscop, 
and the Venerable Bede. The period covered is the 
first thousand years of the Christian era. 

“Aristotle and the Christian Church’? (London 
and New York, 1888) sets forth the attitude of the 
Catholic Church towards Aristotelean philosophy in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, shows the 
difference in spirit between the Stagirite and the 
Schoolmen, and accounts in part for this by tracing 
the growing influence of Aristotle in the West and in 


the East until the two streams of thought converged 


to swell the tide of Scholasticism. This essay was 
commended by Cardinal Manning. 

“Books and Reading”’ (seventh edition, New York, 
1904) was originally a reprint of two lectures deliv- 
ered before the Cathedral Library Reading Circle of 
New York City, 1889. The later editions of the work, 
while more developed and extended than the first, 

et suffer from two disadvantages, the omission of an 
index and of suggestive courses of reading and study. 
The book attempts to make literature in general, and 
Catholic literature in particular, a living force for 
those even who have not received the benefits of 


“Phases of Thought and Critigisnn”? (1892) is an 
tes study of the spiritual sense and its 
‘In developing his thesis, Brother Azarias 

6 striking contrast first between Newman and 

n as typical thinkers, and then between the 

ght engendered by literary a 

en of tific studies. ”” The fol: 
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lowing chapters are concerned with the spiritual sense 
of three great masterpieces, ‘‘The Imitation of 
Christ’, the “Divina Commedia”, and the ‘In 
Memoriam ’’, each of which, to quote his own words, 
“expresses a distinct phase of thought, and is the 
outcome of a distinct social and intellectual force”’, 
This volume is among the most admired of his writ- 
ings for thought, style, and method. 

Of his minor works the most charming is ‘‘ Mary, 
Queen of May”, which was written for the “Ave 
Maria”. It exhales the faith and trust of a devout 
client, and reveals those finer qualities of head and 
heart which bound Brother Azarias so firmly to his 
order and won him so many friends. After his death 
many of his contributions to reviews were gathered 
and published in three volumes, viz. ‘Essays Edu- 
cational’”’, “Essays Philosophical”, and ‘Essays 
Miscellaneous’’ (1896). The first of these includes 
the lectures delivered at the Catholic Summer School, 
just before his death; the second reprints as its most 
notable paper the lecture on “Aristotle and the 
Christian Church ”’, adding thereto the ‘‘ Nature and 
Synthetic Principle of Philosophy ”’, the “Symbolism 
of the Cosmos’’, “Psychological Aspects of Educa- 
tion’, and “Ethical Aspects of the Papal Encyclical 
on Capital and Labor’. The best papers in the third 
volume are “Religion in Education ”’, ‘‘Our Catholic 
School System ”’, and ‘Church and State’; of the 
remaining numbers two are literary in subject, and 
the third is also found in “‘Phases of Thought and 


Criticism ” 

SmirH, Brother Azarias (New York, 1897); Addresses and 
Letters read at the Memorial Meeting in. Honor of Brother 
Azarias (Washington, 1894); Harpy, Educational Review 
(December, 1893); The Rosary (October, 1893); Henry, Brother 
Azarias—Threnody, Am. Cath. Q., January, 1894; StTEDMAN- 
Hurcurnson, Library of American Literature. 
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Azevedo, Ianatius, Buesspp. See Ianarrus. 


Azevedo, Luiz px, Ethiopic missionary and 
scholar, b., according to the more probable narration 
of Franco (Imogem da Vertude em o Noviciado de 
Coimbra, 359-61), at Carrazedo Montenegro, in the 
Diocese of Braga, Portugal, in 1573; d. in Ethiopia 
in 1634. He became a Jesuit in 1588, and sailed 
for the Indies in 1592. In 1605 he began his mis- 
sionary labours in Ethiopia, where he remained until 
his death. Azevedo was called the Apostle of the 
Agaus, and is justly reckoned among the most illus- 
trious of the Doctors of the Church of Ethiopia, to 
which he reclaimed many schismatics. He trans- 
lated into Chaldaic the commentaries of Father Tole- 
‘tus on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, and 
those of Francis Ribera on the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Hebrews; the ‘‘Canonical Hours’’, the “‘Of- 
fice of the Blessed Virgin Mary’’, and other works. 
He is the author of a grammar of the Ethiopic lan- 
guage, and translated into the same tongue the New 
Testament, a Portuguese catechism, instructions on 
the Apostles’ Creed, and other books of the same 
nature. 

SommMERVOGEL, Biblioth., VIII, 73; Trtimz, Hist. Gen. da 
Ethiopia; AurTa, 266, 515, 5275 ‘VEYGA, Relacién Geral., 46. 

JosrrH M. Woops. 

Azor, Juan, b. at Lorca, province of Murcia, 
Southern Spain, in 1535; entered the eociety of 
Jesus, 18 March, 1559; d. in Rome, 19 February, 
1603. He was professor of philosophy and later of 
theology, both dogmatic and moral, at Piacenza, 
Alcalé, and Rome, and was a member of the first com- 
mittee appointed by the Father General Acquaviva 
to draw up the famous “ Ratio Studiorum”. Father 
Azor was a man of wide and solid learning, 

versed in oe aes god hi oy as well 
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tiones ad conscientiam recte aut prave factorum 
pertinentes breviter tractantur pars 1™”’, the first 
volume of which appeared at Rome in 1600, the sec- 
ond six years later, and the last in 1611. The work 
met with flattering success in Rome and at all the 
Continental seats of learning, and was honoured by 
a special Brief of Clement VIII. Numerous editions 
were brought out at Brescia, Venice, Lyons, Cologne, 
Ingolstadt, Paris, Cremona, and Rome. The work 
continued to hold its lofty position during the suc- 
ceeding centuries, was strongly recommended by 
Bossuet in his synodal statutes, and was held in 
highest regard by that master in moral theology, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. Gury speaks of Father 
Azor as “a moderate Probabiliorist, in wisdom, in 
depth of learning and in gravity of judgment taking 
deservedly high rank among theologians”. There 
are extant in MS. other works by Father Azor; in 
Rome, in the Jesuit archives, a commentary on the 
Canticle of Canticles; at Wurzburg, an exposition 
of the Psalms, and at Aleald several theological 
treatises on parts of the “Summa” of St. Thomas. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bib. de la comp. de J.; Hurter, Nomen- 
clator, I, 23% 

ArtHurR J. McCaFrrray. 


Azores (Portuguese A¢ores, “‘Falcons’’), an archi- 
pelago situated in that tract of the Atlantic Ocean 
which is known to mariners as the Sargasso Sea. 
The islands lie, approximately, from 8S. E. to N. W., 
about a diagonal of the quadrilateral formed by the 
37th and 40th parallels of north latitude and the 
24th and 32d meridians of west longitude. Their 
distribution may be considered as forming three sub- 
groups: the relatively large islands of Sio Miguel and 
Santa Maria, to the extreme south-east; Fayal, Pico, 
Siio Jorge, Terceira, and Graciosa about midway, Terce- 
ira being about 880 geographical (1012 English) miles 
from the Portuguese coast; Flores and Corvo on the 
extreme north-west. These nine islands, aggregating 
in area about 922 square miles, vary greatly in size, 
from Sao Miguel, with an area of 288, to Corvo, with 
an area of not more than 5 square miles. The For- 
migas and other tiny islets throughout the archipelago 
are of no importance except as perils to navigation. 

Physically, the Azores are in general characterized 
by the bold and irregular conformation usually 
found in islands of voleanie origin. The snow-capped 
voleano which is the predominating feature of Pico 
rises to a height of 8500 feet; the Vara, in Sio Miguel, 
is more than 5500 feet; but the crater of the Sete 
Cidades voleano, also in Sio Miguel, is said to be not 
more than 866 feet above the sea level. The volcanic 
character of these islands is also unmistakably shown 
by the recurrence in their mountain-formations of 
more or less extinct craters (locally called caldeiras— 
“kettles’’), one of which, the Caldeira of Graciosa, 
forms a steaming lake of pitch. Almost all the 
islands contain mineral springs, the best known of 
which are in Sao Miguel, Terceira, Graciosa, and 
Flores. As might be expected, the Azores are 
specially subject to earthquakes; in 1522 the city of 
Villa Franca, in Sao Miguel, was destroyed, with, 
it is said, 6000 of its inhabitants, by an earthquake, 
and another earthquake, in June, 1811, is memorable 
for the birth, about two miles off the coast of Sado 
Miguel, of the little island which was named Sabrina 
after the British warship that was present at, and 
reported, the phenomenon. The climate, though 
mild and equable, is extremely humid, the number 
of rainy days in the year averaging about 163, or 
not far from 50 per cent, and producing a rainfall 
estimated at very nearly 39 inches; snow never falls, 
except on the highest mountains; the recorded mini- 
mum temperature is about 39 F., the maximum only 
81 F. (very exceptionally as high as 86 F.), and the 
mean for all seasons 63 F. 

History.—The existence of this archipelago was 
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not generally known to the inhabitants of Europe 
before the fifteenth century of our era, although 
there is evidence that Pheenician, Scandinavian, 
and Arabian navigators visited it at different periods. 
In 1432 the Portuguese, Gongalo Velho Cabral, dis- 
covered the island of Santa Maria, and by the year 
1457 all the islands had been visited by either 
Portuguese or Flemish explorers, none of whom 
found any aboriginal inhabitants, wild animals, or 
reptiles. In 1466 Affonso V of Portugal granted to 
the Duchess Isabel of Burgundy, his aunt, some sort 
of feudal privilege in the Azores, in consequence of 
which the colonists for some time were mostly 
Flemings, and the Portuguese themselves in those 
days called the islands As Ilhas Flamengas (the 
Flemish Islands). The first Portuguese colonies 
of any importance in the Azores were those of Sao 
Miguel, and Terceira, and at the end of the fifteenth 
century a certain number of the Moors, driven from 
Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella, took refuge in 
the islands. 

It was not until 1534 that the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization of the Azores was effected. Until then they 
had been under the jurisdiction of the Grand Prior 
of the Order of Christ. The Bull of Pope Paul III, 
dated 5 November, 1534, immediately after that 
pontiff’s accession to the Apostolic See, formed a 
diocese with its metropolis at Angra do Heroismo, 
in the island of Terceira, to include the whole of this 
archipelago. The See of Angra was made suffragan 
to that of Funchal, but in 1547 it was removed from 
this jurisdiction and placed under that of the then 
Archiepiscopal (now Patriarchal) See of Lisbon. 
From 1580 to 1640 the Azores, like the rest of the 
Portuguese dominions, had to submit to the rule of 
Spain, and during that period the neighbouring waters 
were the scene of many hard fights between the 
Spanish and the English sea-rovers. The commercial 
prosperity of the islands declined after the recovery 
of Portuguese independence and the accession of the 
House of Braganza in 1640. The city of Angra at- 
tained some slight historical notoriety in 1662, when 
Affonso VI, deposed by his brother Dom Pedro, was 
imprisoned there. Material prosperity began to be 
restored in the Azores immediately after the period 
of the French invasion of the Peninsula and the 
flight of Joio IV to Brazil (1807), when the former 
restrictions of commerce were removed. In the 
Portuguese revolution of 1828-33, the Azorean popu- 
lations took a decided stand against the absolutist 
Dom Miguel, repulsed an attack upon the island of 
Peresien by a Miguelist fleet, and contributed largely 
to form the Progressista army which landed at Oporto 
in 1833, driving Dom Miguel into exile, and establish- 
ing on the throne the Queen Donna Maria da Gloria, 
who for two years preceding had resided at Angra. 

Present Conpitrons.—The Azores are not a 
colony, nor a foreign dependency of Portugal, but 
an integral part of the kingdom. His Most Faithful 
Majesty is represented in the islands by a governor 
residing at Angra, which is regarded as the political 
capital; at the same time the inhabitants are on a 
legislative and fiscal equality with those of the 
Portuguese mainland, being regularly represented 
in the Cortes at Lisbon. The total population of the 
archipelago in the year 1900 was 256,291 (i. e. 277.9 
to the square mile), mostly of Portuguese origin, 
though of course with considerable intermixture of 
Flemish and Moorish blood, with traces of immigra- 
tion from the British Isles, and a sprinkling of negroes. 

Economically, the people of the Azores depend 
chiefly upon agriculture, this term being taken as 
including the production of wine. Most of the wine 
produced in the archipelago comes from the island 
of Pico, and, under the name of Fayal wine, derived 
from the port whence it was shipped, used to be 
famous in bygone days. The area exclusively de- 
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voted to vineyards is about 9500 acres (nearly 15 
square miles), producing nearly 1,000,000 gallons 
of wine annually. Wheat and a large variety and 
abundance of fruits are grown in the valleys. Some 
6000 men are employed in the fisheries, and the 
value of their annual catch amounts to about $175,000. 
The populations of Terceira, SAo Jorge, and Graciosa, 
numbering about 72,000, manufacture cheese, butter, 
soap, linens, woolens, bricks, and tiles; in Fayal, 
Pico, Flores, and Coryvo a population of 58,000 are 
chiefly engaged in basket-weaving and the fashioning 
of small fancy articles from the pith of the fig tree. 
The latest available statistics give the total of ship- 
ping annually clearing and entering all the ports of 
the Azores as 2,052,792 tons, with a total value of 
exports and imports $1,050,000. : 

The people are, with rare exceptions, Catholics. 
Werner (Orbis Terrarum Catholicus, s. v.) says that 
there are only about 100 Protestants and 30 Jews 
in the whole Diocese of Angra. This diocese contains 
110 parishes and many subsidiary churches and 
chapels; the cathedral of Angra, under the invocation 
of the Saviour (S&o0 Salvador) has its full staff of 
dignitaries and a chapter of twelve canons, and there 
is a seminary which prepares 120 students for the 
priesthood. The secular clergy number 353 besides 
which there are eight religious houses in Terceira 
and fifteen, including four convents of female re- 
ligious, in Sio Miguel. The population of the cathe- 
dral city is about 11,000, that of Punta Delgada, 


in Sio Miguel, exceeding it by about 6000. 

We te in Kirchenlex., I, 1776; Werner, Orb. Terr. Cath.; 
Grande Enc. s. v. Acores; Enc. Britannica(1902), III and XX VI; 
Megs, Hist. de la découverte des [les Fortunées (Paris, 1901). 

E. MAacrHERSON. 


Azotus. (Heb. Ashdodh; in Sept. "Afwros.) (1) 
One of the five great cities of the Philistines (Jos., 
xiii, 3), the modern Esdud, situated three miles 
from the Mediterranean Sea, about half-way between 
Gaza and Jaffa. The temple of Dagon, whither the 
Ark of the Covenant was carried by the Philistines, 
was situated here (I K., v, 1-5; I Mach., x, 83; xi, 4). 
Azotus, like other Philistine cities, suffered varying 
fortunes in the wars with Israel, Assyria, and Egypt. 
Ozias fought against it (II Paral., xxvi, 6), Sargon 
besieged and took it (Isaias, xx, 1; Schrader, “ Kei- 

_ linschriftliche Bibliothek ’’, II, 66-67), and Sennache- 
rib did likewise (Schrader, op. cit., II, 90-91). 
According to Herodotus, Psammetichus besieged 
the city for twenty years. In 163 B. c. Judas 
Machabeus cleared Azotus of idols (I Mach., v, 68), 
and in 148 s.c. Jonathan and Simon burnt the 
temple of Dagon (I Mach., x, 83-84). To-day Esdud 
is a modern village, with many ruins attesting its 
glorious past. In the New Testament Azotus is 
mentioned in connexion with Philip’s return from 
Gaza (Acts, viii, 40). (2) The mountain to which 
Bacchides pursued the Jews in battle (I Mach., ix, 15). 

; -F, X. E. ALBERT. 


Azotts, a titular see of Palestine, near the sea- 
‘coast, between Jaffa and Ascalon. Its episcopal 
list (825-536) is given in Gams (452). It is the 
Ashdod of the Book of Josue (xv, 47), was one of 
the five principal cities of the Philistines, and the 


chief seat of the worship of their god Dagon (I Sam., 


v,1-7). Herodotus mentions it (II, 157) as having 

withstood King Psammetichus of Egypt in a siege 

of twenty-nine years, the longest then known. 
Lequimn, Oriens Christ. (1740), III, 659-662; Ropertson, 

Biblical Researches, I1, 368; Viaouroux in Dict. de la Bible, 
‘8, V. Azot. » : 

; ; Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
a; Aztecs, probably from Aztatl (heron), and Tlacatl 
(man), ‘people of the heron”’, in the Nahuatl, or 

i language of Mexico, a surname 
ribe of the Mexica, or Chichimeca 
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the Nahuatl linguistic stock which occupied aboriginal 
Mexico, in more or less contiguous groups, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when the Span- 
iards first came into contact with them. The Mexica 
proper held only a group of islands about the centre 
of Lake Tezcuco, and one or two minor settlements 
on the shore. In 1519 the tribe numbered about 
thirty thousand souls of all ages and sexes, and was 
able to put into the field eight thousand warriors. 
By far the greater part of the population was concen- 
trated in the central settlement called Tenochtitlan 
(from tetl, ‘stone ”’, nochtli, “prickly pear ”’, and tlan, 
“place”, or ‘“‘site’’), which was founded, as is gener- 
ally admitted, about the year A. p. 1325. Until 
their settlement upon the lake, the history of the 
Mexican tribe is uncertain. Data, in the shape of 
picture-writings, are fragmentary, except such as 
were executed in the sixteenth century by Indians, 
under the impulse of the viceroys or of ecclesi- 
astics. These documents record constant shiftings 
of the tribe from points which are as yet undeter- 
mined, like Aztlan (Place of the Heron) and Chico- 
moztoc (Seven Caves). These places are by most 
authorities located north of Mexico, and some colour 
is given to the assumption by the relationship traced 
between the Nahuatl language of Mexico and Nica- 
ragua and the Shoshonian idioms of the North-west. 

The Mexicans were the last of the Nahuatl-speaking 
Indians to reach the shore of the great Lake of 
Mexico. They found the valley occupied by several 
tribes of the same stock, and were received by these 
as intrusive destitutes. Thrust back and forth 
among these tribes for a number of years, and ex- 
posed to great sufferings, the feeble remnants of the 
Mexicans finally sought refuge on some sandy patches 
that protruded into the middle of the lake, and here 
they found, if not absolute, at least comparative, 
security. While in the beginning they had to sub- 
sist on aquatic food (fish and insects), they began 
to slowly increase in numbers. There being little 
space for tillage, they imitated a device in use among 
the tribe of Chalco; the construction of rafts which 
they covered with soil, and thus secured vegetable 
diet. Timber being obtainable only on the main- 
land, they resorted to adobe for the construction of 
shelters, and a settlement was gradually built up 
which gave promise of stability. Soon after their 
establishment in the lake, the Mexican tribe was 
composed of two groups; one of these was T'enoch- 
titlan, the other bore the name of Tlaltelolco. Each 
of them having its own government, hostilities be- 
came inevitable, resulting in the defeat of the 
Tlalteloleo people. For some time after, the latter 
were held in a kind of servitude, until mutual re- 
sentment commenced to wear off. The overthrow 
of Tlalteloleo took place at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, which is as near a date as we ven- 
ture to assign, too close precision in dates previous 
to the conquest not being advisable as yet. 

In the meantime, the other tribes speaking the 
Nahuatl idiom, who were established on the main- 
land (Tezcuco, Tlacopan, Atzcapozalco, Xochimilco, 
Chalco, ete.), alternately at peace and at war with 
each other, had not paid much attention to the 
Mexicans. About the time of the overthrow of 
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offensive and defensive, after the manner of the 
‘‘League of the Iroquois”. The events preceding 
the formation of this league are stated in many ways, 
according as information has been obtained from one 
or the other of the tribes entering into it, each claim- 
ing, of course, the leading part; but it is certain that 
the Mexicans held the military leadership, and proba- 
bly received the greater part of the spoils. From the 
formation of this league dates that extension of 
Mexican sway which has led to the erroneous con- 
ception of a primitive Mexican nationality and 
empire. 

The first aggressions of the confederates were on 
the tribes of Nochimilco and Chalco, at the southern 
outlet of the valley. They seem to have been re- 
duced to tribute and the condition of tributaries and 
military vassals. Then, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, raids began upon Indian groups 
dwelling outside of the lake basin. These raids were 
conducted with great shrewdness. East of the val- 
ley, powerful tribes of the Nahuatl linguistic stock, 
such as Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, Cholula, and Atlixco, 
grouped about the great voleano Popoca-tepetl, were 
carefully avoided at first. The war parties of the 
confederates circumvented their ranges, pouncing 
upon more distant groups, nearer the coast. The 
same thing took place with Indians south of the 
valley, where the League extended its murderous 
inroads to Oaxaca. The vanquished were either 
exterminated or dispersed, if they resisted too well 
or attempted to recover their independence; or else 
were reduced to the payment of a tribute, annually 
collected by special. gatherers dispatched from the 
valley, and of whom the tributaries were mortally 
afraid. This tribute consisted of products of the 
land, and of human victims for sacrifice. Besides, 
the subjected tribes were bound to service in war. 
The social condition of the vanquished was un- 
changed; they kept their self-government, their 
autonomy. ‘The extent of Mexican, in the sense of 
confederate, sway has been exaggerated; neither 
Yucatan nor Guatemala was affected, and what have 
been represented as Mexican “subjects ’’, or “colo- 
_ nies”, in those countries were tribes of Nahuatl lan- 
guage established in the South at a very early date, 
and having no connexion with Mexico and its 
Indians except the tie of common speech. Hence 
the so-called “Mexican Empire’’ was composed of a 
confederacy, territorially restricted to the lake basin, 
and outlying tribes, autonomous but tributary. 
All attempts of the Aztecs and their allies to 
overrun, in the manner above described, the more 
powerful tribes residing even in their immediate 
vicinity, failed. An attack on the Tarascans of 
Michuacan under the war-chief Axayacatl, about 
1475, resulted in disastrous defeat. The wars with 
Tlaxcala, Cholula, and Huexotzinco, as well as with 
Atlixco, ended usually in drawn battles, with no 
decisive advantage for either side. Still, it is not 
unlikely that the confederates would ultimately have 


succeeded, since they had, through their raids on the. 


coast-tribes, cut off their adversaries from the supply 
of salt, and also surrounded them almost com- 
pletely, cutting off their resources in the direction 
of the sea. 


not superior to that of 
of the Mexican tableland, 
that of the Indians 
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of Yucatan, Honduras, or Chiapas. Their social 
organization rested on the basis of localized clanship 
twenty clans (Calpulli), with descent in the male line, 
forming the autonomous units which the tribe en- 
veloped like a shell. The representatives of these 
clans, one for each, constituted the supreme tribal 
authority, the council, or Tlatocan, and were elected 
for life or during good behaviour. These in turn, 
with the sanction of the religious chiefs, selected a 
head war-chief, or Tlacatecuhtli (Chief of Men), and 
an administrative head, who bore the strange title 
of Cihua-Cohuatl (Snake Woman), and probably had 
more religious attributes. It was the former whom 
the Spaniards understood to be a monarch, whereas 
he was properly but a chief executive, subject to 
removal. Moctecuzoma (Montezuma) was deposed 
while a captive of Cortés, and there are indications 
that one of the earlier chieftains (Tizoc), suffered a 
similar fate. The twenty clans were grouped in 
four principal quarters, each had its own war-chief 
with a special title. The four were subordinate to 
the Chief of Men, who was also ex officio the com- 
mander-in-chief of the joint forces of the confederacy. 
Each clan administered its own internal affairs, the 
tribal council only intervening in case of dissensions 
between clans, and managing intercourse with the 
two other members of the league. 

The religious organization of the Mexicans had 
become very complex. The numerous Shamans 
(called priests by most authors) were grouped into 
four subdivisions, the medicine-men (Tlama-cazqui, 
probably), the hunters (Otomitl), and the warriors; 
above al] of whom were the two Teotecuhtli as heads 
of worship. This organization was perpetuated, as 
among many Indian tribes to-day, by selection and 
training. The basis of the creed was a rude panthe- 
ism. Monotheism was unknown. Nor are there any 
traces of early Christian teachings. The so-called 
“cross”? of Palenque is, first, not a work of the 
Mexicans, but of Maya tribes, and, second, it is not 
across but an 
imperfect Swa- 
sttka. In con- 
sequence of the 
pantheistic idea 
of a spiritual 
essence pervad- 
ing creation, 
and individual- 
izing at will in 
natural or hu- 
man forms, num- 
berless fetishes, 
or idols, were 
manufactured, 
which entailed 
a very elaborate 
cult and a very 
sanguinary one, 
from the time 
that historical 
deities (deified 
men) began to 
assume preva- 
lence. The 
chief idols of the 
Mexicans were 
historic person- 
ages, probably — 


early times, sur- 
rounded by a _ 
halo of miraculo 
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deeds, hence credited with su- 

pernatural powers and, finally, supernatural de- 
scent. These fetishes (Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcohuatl 
etc.) were sometimes of more than human size, of _ 
stone and wood, elaborately carved and bedecked 
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with cloth and ornaments. To the idols human 
victims were sacrificed in various ways, and, rela- 
tively, in large numbers, although it is scarcely 
possible that more than hundreds—not thousands 
as reported—should have been slaughtered annually. 
The victims were obtained in warfare, and also 
formed part of the tribute imposed upon conquered 
tribes. Aside from these cruel executions, the 
Shamans subjected their own persons to not less 
cruel tortures and to severe penance. 

A certain education was given to the male youth 
in special buildings connected with the houses of 
worship and called Telpuchcalli (Houses of the 
Youth). That education consisted in the rehearsal 
of ancient songs and the use of weapons. For 
counting, and for the preservation of historic mem- 
ories, as also for tribute, pictographs, executed on a 
thin paste of maguey fibre spread over delicate 
pieces of tanned hide, were sometimes used. These 
paintings could indicate numbers (by dots and sym- 
bols), names (figures related to the meaning of the 
word), dates (dots and signs), and events (one or 
more human figures in action). Besides, they had 
two distinct, calendars, the origin of which seems very 
ancient. Their great cycle was of fifty-two years 
subdivided into four periods, of thirteen years each. 
The years were named Tochtli (Rabbit), Acatl 
(Reed), Tecpatl (Flint), and Calli (House), and these 
four names were repeated thirteen times in the great 
cycle. The month consisted of twenty days, named 
and figured after the same method. They had also 
a ritual calendar, of twenty periods of thirteen days 
each, and for ceremonial purposes only. Their 
numeration went from one to twenty, from twenty 
to four hundred, eight thousand being the highest 
figure having a symbol (Xiquipillt, a bag, or sack). 
Their knowledge of heavenly bodies was limited; 
they knew the bissextile, and used a rude correction, 
but had no astronomical instruments. Neither had 
they any conception of the angle as a means of 
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measuring. Dress and adornment were elaborate, in 
official functions; otherwise, the costume was simple, 
of cotton, with sandals and without trousers. The 
head was bare, except in the case of chiefs and some 
of the Shamans. Ornaments were of gold, silver, and 
bright stones, mostly turquoises, the stones being 
esteemed for colour or brilliancy only. Gold was 
obtained as tribute, also silver. They knew how 
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to fuse the metals by means of the blowpipe. They 
used copper and an accidental bronze, but no iron. 
Obsidian played an important part, being the mate- 
rial for edged tools and mirrors. They had no 
metallic currency, gold and silver were only for cere- 
monial and personal decoration. 

The buildings of Tenochtitlan were of adobe (sun- 
dried bricks). The houses were mostly low, but 
wide; the places of worship small and dingy chapels, 
erected on the tops of huge artificial mounds of earth 
encased in stone work. These mounds (teo-calli, 
houses of the gods, or spirits) occupied the centre 
oi the settlement, and contained some sculptures 
remarkable for size and elaborateness. The teo-calli 
were also citadels to the otherwise unprotected 
pueblos. The several causeways built from Tenoch- 
titlan to the mainland, were very creditable achieve- 
ments. ‘Tenure of lands was communal, without pri- 
vate ownership, each clan holding a certain area, 
distributed for use among its members. Agricultural 
implements were primitive. lLand-tillage was of 
secondary importance to a tribe essentially lacus- 
trine, and which relied chiefly upon warfare for its 
subsistence. Together with their confederates of 
Tezcuco and Tlacopan, the ancient Mexicans, or 
Aztecs, lived by preying upon other tribes, either 
plundering or levying tribute. They had no thought 
of founding a state or nationality. Commerce was 
carried on, even with tribes that were hostile, and it 
sometimes gave a welcome pretext for aggression. 
Of domestic quadrupeds they had only a species of 
indigenous dog. Like all Indian towns, Tenochtitlan 
had a large central market-place (tianquiz), the ex- 
tent and resources of which have been considerably 
exaggerated, as well as most other features of so-called 
Indian civilization. 

Of more recent works, Ropertson, History of America, 
and Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, are most 
widely known and have a large number of editions, but they 
should be consulted critically. As an_accumulation of ref- 
erences to original sources, Huspert H. Bancrort, Native 
Races of the Pacific States (New York, 1875), and History of 
the pneu States are very valuable. Eye-witnesses of the con- 
quest like Hrernanpo Corts, Cartas de Relacién, and the 
sources in Ramusio are of great importance, but should be 
treated with circumspection as interested reporters. Im- 
portant also are GonzALO FERNANDEZ DE OviEDO ¥y VALDé&s, 
Historia general y moral de las Indias, III (1853); Francisco 
Lépnz DE Gomara, Conquista de México, Segunda Parte de la 
Crénica general de_las Indias (1554). Besides, for the status 
of the Aztecs, or Mexicans, and their degree of culture, the 
works of ecclesiastics and missionaries; the books of Moro- 
LInIA; GERONIMO DE Menviera, Historia eclesidstica indiana, 
also of JUAN DE TorquEeMAbDA, Monarquia indiana (1729), 
are of first rank. Camara@o, Historia de Tlaxcala (Mexico, 
1892);-Zurira and Pomar, Nueva coleccién de Documentos 
para la Historia de México (Mexico, 1891); and Sanacun, 
Historia general de las Cosas de Nueva Espana (Mexico, 1828), 
deserve careful attention. Lastly we refer to Farner Dinco 
Durdn, Historia de los indios de Nueva Espafia (Mexico, 
1867); to TEzozomoc, Crénica mexicana (Mexico, 1878); and 
to the so-called Cédice Ramirez, written by the Jesnit Juan 
pE Tosar, and printed in the same volume as the work of 
Tezozomoc. FERNANDO DE ALBA, /xtlilxochitl, Relaciones 
histéricas and his Historia de los Chichimecas, antiguos Reyes 
de Tezcuco (both in Lorp KinesporouGH’s Antiquities of 
Mezxico) also belong to the same period, the sixteenth century, 
and were also published much later. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, VETIA y EcHEVERRIA wrote a compendious Historia 
antigua de México (Mexico, 1836), and CLavicEro his well- 
known Storia del Messico, of which many editions and trans- 
lations have appeared. The voluminous collections entitled: 
Colecctén de documentos inéditos del Archivo de Indias, and 
Coleccién de documentos para la historia de Espafia, contain 
many documents of great interest. All these sources should 
be treated with great critical caution and made use of from a 
specifically ethnological standpoint. They are all valuable, 
but suffer from the failings of the knowledge of their times 
and from the inevitable shortcomings of the personal ele- 
ment. Literature on the Nahuatl or Mexican (Aztec) lan- 
guage begins very soon after the introduction of the printing 
press in Mexico, that is, after 1535-36. 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Azymes (Gr. dfvuos, without leaven; Heb. mag- 
coth), unfermented cakes used by the Jews in 
their various sacrifices and religious rites (Ex., xxix, 
2,23; Num), vi, 15) 17, 199 Lev., wi, 4; vi; 16-17; 
vii, 12; viii, 2, 26), as commanded by the Law (Ex., 
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xxili, 18; xxxiv, 25; Lev., ii, 11). Their use was also 
prescribed for the Feast of the Passover (Ex., xii, 
8) 15; xii, 3, 6) 7; .Num., ix, lls Dente xvairone no). 
On account of the facility with which they could be 
prepared, they were also made in ordinary life for 
unexpected guests (Gen., xviii, 6; Judges, vi, 19-21, 
etc.) and in times of necessity, e. g., at the time of 
the Exodus (Ex., xii, 34, 39), whence the name, 
‘“‘bread of affliction’’ (Deut., xvi, 3). In I Cor., v, 8, 
unleavened bread is the type of sincerity and truth. 
Unleavened cakes were especially used for the Feast 
of Azymes, also called the “solemn feast’? (Num., 
xxviii, 17). This festival was instituted to com- 
memorate Israel’s deliverance from Egyptian bond- 
age (Ex., xii, 17; xiii, 3-10). Its observance began 
on the fifteenth of Abib, or Nisan, ‘the month of new 
corn’”’, and continued seven days, the first and last 
of which were specially solemn (Ex., xii, 15-18; 
xiii, 7; Lev., xxii, 6-8, etc.). No other but un- 
leavened bread was allowed during the whole feast. 
Although originally distinct, the Feast of Azymes 
and the Feast of the Passover are often treated as 
one and the same (Deut., xvi, 16; Matt., xxvi, 17; 
Mark, xiv, 12; Luke, xxii, 1, 7). 

EpersHemm, The Temple and its Services (London, 1874); 
Green, The Hebrew Feasts (New York, 1885); Scautrz, Old 


Testament Theology, tr. (Edinburgh, 1892), I. 
F. X. E. ALBERT. 


Azymites (a privative and fun, leaven), a term of 
reproach used by the schismatic Greeks since the 
eleventh century against the Latins, who, together 
with the Armenians and the Maronites, celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist with unleavened bread. Since re- 
viling is apt to beget reviling, some few Latin con- 
troversialists have retorted by assailing the Greeks 
as “ Fermentarians”’ and “ Prozymites”. There was, 
however, but little cause for bitterness on the Latin 
side, as the Western Church has always maintained 
the validity of consecration with either leavened 
or unleavened bread. Whether the bread which 
Our Lord tceok and blessed at the Last Supper was 
leavened or unleavened, is another question. Re- 
garding the usage of the primitive Church, our know]- 
edge is so scant, and the testimonies so apparently 
contradictory, that many theologians have pro- 
nounced the problem incapable of solution. 

Certain it is that in the ninth century the use of 
unleavened bread had become universal and obliga- 
tory in the West, while the Greeks, desirous of em- 
phasizing the distinction between the Jewish and the 
Christian Pasch, offered up leavened bread. Some 
surprise has been expressed that Photius, so alert in 
picking flaws in the Latin Liturgy, made no use of a 
point of attack which occupies so prominent a place 
in the polemics of the later schismatics. The obvious 
explanation is that Photius was shrewd and learned 


' enough to see that the position of the Latins could 


not successfully be assailed. Two centuries later, the 
quarrel with Rome was resumed by a patriarch who 
was troubled with no learned scruples. As a visible 
symbol of Catholic unity, it had been the custom to 
maintain Greek churches and monasteries in Rome 
and some of Latin Rite in Constantinople. In 1053, 


Michael Ceerularius ordered all the Latin churches in 
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Leo the Isaurian attached to the Eastern Patriarch- 
ate. John was commanded to have the letter trans- 
lated into Latin and communicated to the pope and 
the Western bishops. This was done by the learned 
Benedictine, Cardinal Humbert, who happened to be 
present in Trani when the letter arrived. Baronius 
has preserved the Latin version; Cardinal Hergen- 
réther was so fortunate as to discover the original 
Greek text (Cornelius Will, Acta et Scripta, 51 sqq.). 
It is a curious sample of Greek logic. “The love of 
God and a feeling of friendliness impelled the writers 
to admonish the Bishops, clergy, monks and laymen 
of the Franks, and the Most Reverend Pope himself, 
concerning their azyms and Sabbaths, which were un- 
becoming, as being Jewish observances and instituted 
by Moses. But our Pasch is Christ. The Lord, in- 
deed, obeyed the law by first celebrating the legal 
pasch; but, as we learn from the Gospel, he subse- 
quently instituted the new pasch.... He took 
bread, ete., that is, a thing full of life and spirit and 
heat. You call bread panis; we call it artos (dpros). 
This from airoel(atpw), to raise, signifies a something 
elevated, lifted up, being raised and warmed by the 
ferment and salt; the azym, on the other hand, is 
as lifeless as a stone or baked clay, fit only to sym- 
bolize affliction and suffering. But our Pasch is re- 
plete with joy; it elevates us from the earth to heaven 
even as the leaven raises and warms the bread”, ete. 
This etymological manipulation of artos from airo 
was about as valuable in deciding a theological con- 
troversy as Melanchthon’s discovery that the Greek 
for “penance” is metanoia. The Latin divines 
found an abundance of passages in Scripture where 
unleavened bread is designated as artos. Cardinal 
Humbert remembered immediately the places where 
the unleavened loaves of proposition are called artoi. 
If the writers of the letter had been familiar with the 
Septuagint, they would have recalled the artous 
azymous of Ex., xxix, 2. 

To Cerularius the exegetical merit of the con- 
troversy was of minor importance. He had found an 
effective battle-cry, well calculated to infuse into the 
breasts of his unreasoning partisans that hatred and 
defiance of the Latins which filled his own breast. 
The flour and water wafers of the “ Franks” were not 


bread; their sacrifices were invalid; they were Jews, - 


not Christians. Their lifeless bread could only sym- 
bolize a soulless Christ; therefore, they had clearly 
fallen into the heresy of Apollinaris. By arts like 
these, the unfortunate Greeks were seduced from their 
allegiance to the centre of Catholic unity; and a schism 
was precipitated which centuries have not yet healed. 
It is interesting to notice that this question of azyms, 
which brought forth a cloud of virulent pamphlets 
and made a deeper impression on the popular imagi- 
nation than the abstruse controversy of the Filioque, 
caused little or no discussion among the theologians 
at the Councils of Lyons and Florence. At the 


latter Council the Greeks admitted the Latin con- © 


tention that the consecration of the elements was 


equally valid with leavened and unleavened bread; 


it was decreed that the priests of either rite should 
conform to the custom of their respective Church. 
Modern Russians have claimed for their nation the 
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Baader, Franz XAvER von, German philosopher, 
b. at Munich, 1765; d. at the same place, 23 May, 1841. 

I. The idealistic stream of German philosophy 
which started with Kant and culminated, in two 
divergent branches, in Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
encountered on the one side an opposing current of 
empirical realism setting back from Herbart, and 
on the other a partly reactionary, and yet partly 
concurrent movement originating in certain Catholic 
thinkers. Prominent among the latter was Baader. 
Having entered the University of Ingolstadt at six- 
teen and taken his doctorate at nineteen, he con- 
tinued his medical studies two years longer at Vienna 
and then assisted his father, who was court physician. 
He soon gave this up, however, for mining engineer- 
ing and after considerable travel in Germany he 
spent about five years in England (1791-96), where 
he became acquainted with the mysticism of Béhme 
and with the extremely opposite empiricism of Hume 
and Hartley. The work of William Godwin, ‘‘En- 
quiry concerning Political Justice’, not only called 
his attention to moral and social questions but also 
led him to German philosophy, especially to that of 
Kant. Baader had a temperamental sympathy 
for the German Protestant mystic Béhme, but for 
Kant’s philosophy, especially its ethical autonomism, 
viz.: that human reason alone and apart from God 
is the primary source of the supreme rule of conduct, 
he had nothing but disgust. This he calls ‘“devil’s 
and fiercely declares that were Satan 
visibly to reappear on earth it would be in the garb 
of a professor of moral philosophy. For the English 
sceptics he had both a natural and an acquired aver- 
sion. Reared and educated as a Catholic, though 
holding some decidedly un-Catholic notions, he could 


find no satisfaction in reason divorced from faith. : 


Passing through Hamburg on his return from Eng- 
land he met Jacoby, with whom he long lived in close 
friendship. Schelling likewise counted him as a 
friend and owed to him some of the mystical trend 
of his system. On his return to Germany Baader 
was made Superintendent of the Bavarian mines and 


‘was subsequently raised to the nobility for his ser- 


vices. He was awarded a prize of 12,000 gulden 
given by the Austrian Government for an important 
discovery relating to the use of Glauber salts instead 
of potash in the manufacture of glass. Retiring 
from business in 1820 he soon afterwards published 
his “Fragmenta Cognitionis’’ (1822-25), and at the 
opening of the University of Munich, in 1826, he was 
pointed professor of speculative theology. His 
BF tiecophico-vl ious lectures (published as “Spec- 
ulative Mogmatile”, 1827-36) attracted much atten- 
tion. In 1838, however, a ministerial order prohibit- 
ing laymen from lecturing on such subjects obliged 
him to restrict himself to anthropology. Vigorous 
in body and in mind he pursued his intellectual 
work until his final illness. | 
Il. Baader’s “Tag und Studien Biicher”’ (Diary), 
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too, his eagerness to comprehend Christianity more 
thoroughly than the rationalistic theology succeeded 
in doing—the hope of finding the key, as he says, 
to the world of mind by putting himself in direct 
correspondence with the ideal—drew him, in an age 
poor in positive theology, towards a mystical litera- 
ture which had combated, if not successfully, at 
least with earnestness and good intent, both the 
German and the French rationalism. Saint-Martin’s 
“Philosophe inconnu’’, which fell into his hands 
in 1787, carried him back to Béhme and thence to 
the whole theosophic tradition which this German 
mystic had given to the modern world—to Para- 
celsus, Meister Eckart, Eriugena, the Cabbala, and the 
earlier Gnostics. He encountered on his way back 
to the past a tangible theology, notably in the works 
of St. Thomas upon which he comments in his Diary, 
but also in the Fathers and especially in the Bible. 

Since, however, it was alien doctrine which had 
led him to the Catholic, the authority of the latter 
remained more or less confounded with that of the 
former. Moreover, his study of the English empiri- 
cists and of Kant’s rationalism gave a critical cast 
to his thought if it did not add to his ideas. In 
placing theogonic speculations at the basis of his 
physical and moral ideas, and in seeking from mysti- 
cism an answer to the riddles of the universe, he 
thought to reach a solution of the fundamental prob- 
lems of his time and realize the dream of his youth— 
a religious philosophy. Joining the contemplations 
of mysticism to the exactness of criticism he en- 
deavoured to justify the appeal to both. Mysticism 
was to fructify criticism and criticism authorize mys- 
ticism. He aimed thus at opposing the negative with 
a positive rationalism. The transcendental truths 
(metaphysical, and especially theological concepts de- 
clared unknowable by Kant) were to find their 
justification and -verification in the human, but at 
the same time Divinely impressed, consciousness. 
Reason and feeling separated by Kant were reunited 
by Baader. Jacoby’s appeal to emotion for the cer- 
titude of transcendental truth Baader saw to be, at 
best, but a negative, an irrational, escape, while Fichte, 
by making such truth the creation of the Ego, failed 
to account for the Ego itself. The Hegelian logom- 
achy of the Ego and the non-Ego could no more 
satisfy Baader than could Schelling’s assertion of the 
absolute identity of subject and object. He had seen 
from the start the sterility of Schelling’s principle 
and had confuted its pantheism. 

Baader’s aim was a theistic philosophy which 
would embrace the worlds of nature and of spirit 
and afford at once a metaphysical solution of the 
problem of knowledge (science) and an understand- 
ing of the Christian idea and the Divine activity as 
manifested by revelation. Whatever be thought of 
this ambitious endeavour, and the Catholic student 
must recognize its variance both with philosophy and 
theology, Baader’s system surpasses both in depth 
and in breadth all the other philosophies of his time. 
He owes this pre-eminence not only to a deeper 
penetration, but likewise to a broader survey which 
embraced and estimated many of the facts and truths 
of Christianity and the science of the past. Unfor- 
tunately the false mysticism derived on ee ee _ 
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on the one hand, of being ignored because of its 
purpose to synthesize Christian faith and revive the 
old philosophy and theology; and, on the other, of 
being rejected because it disfigured Christian teaching 
by its rationalizing spirit. It consequently may be 
said to have exercised an intensive and transitional, 
rather than an extensive and definitive, influence on 
the movement of thought. English sensism having re- 
sulted logically in scepticism, and Kant’s critical effort 
to save some certainty by purely subjective scrutiny 
having hopelessly lost the mind in a maze of its own 
spinning, Baader saw that the only salvation lay in a 
return to the traditional line of philosophy which 
had been broken off by Descartes. Unfortunately 
in resuming that line Baader unwound some of its 
essential strands and inwove others of less consistent 
fibre wherewith the remaining threads would not 
cohere. But in this very harking back to a saner 
past Baader was influential in hastening the health- 
ier revival which was more definitely effected by his 
countrymen Kleutgen and Stéckl. Moreover, in so 
far as Baader opposed the prevailing rationalism and 
defended Christian truth, his influence is declared by 
so unprejudiced a writer as Robert Adamson to have 
extended beyond the precincts of Baader’s Church. 
Rothe’s ‘‘Theologische Ethik’’ is thoroughly im- 
pregnated with his spirit, and among others, J. Miil- 
ler’s ‘‘Christl. Lehre von der Siinde”’ and Martinsen’s 
“Christl, Dogmatik’’ show evident marks of his in- 
fluence. 

Ill. It is extremely difficult to give any satisfac- 
tory conception of Baader’s system within narrow 
limits. Baader was a most fertile writer but threw 
out his thoughts in aphorisms, some of which indeed 
he subsequently collected, but most of which re- 
ceived their development in reviews and personal 
correspondence. Even his two principal works, 
“Fragmenta Cognitionis’? and ‘Speculative Dog- 
matik’’, are really mosaics and one has to seek long 
before discovering any unifying principles. More- 
- over, he moves in leaps; his style lacks coherence and 
order. A suggestive expression, a Latin or French 
quotation gives an unlooked-for turn to a discourse. 
The reader is knocked about from one side to an- 
other. Now he may be driven from logic to meta- 
physics and again from theology to physical phi- 
losophy. The author’s ideas often run into those of 
others leaving no line of demarcation. Add to this 
the uncertainty of his terminology, his equivocal and 
often bizarre use, or abuse, of words and the reading 
of Baader becomes no easy occupation. A summary 
of his system may be given as follows: 

(1) Man’s knowledge is a participation in God’s 
knowledge. The latter necessarily compenetrates the 
former which is therefore always con-scientia. Our 


_ knowledge is a gift, something received, and in this 
- respect is faith which is therefore a voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the known object from God’s knowing 
in us and hence proceeds from the will. This, how- 
ever, is preceded by an involuntary subjection, a 
necessitated desire—Nemo vult nisi videns. 
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reason, penetrated, vivified, and freed from the pos- 
sibility of doubt. It is not memory, nor a mere relic 
of the past. It must cast off the temporary but re- 
tain the abiding; be permanent but progressive. 
Mysteries are not impenetrable, but only concealed 
truths: ‘‘Deum trinum esse non creditur sed scitur’’ 
and ‘Deum esse non creditur sed scitur’’ are twin 
truths. The whole content of religion must be re- 
duced to exact science. There is no closed truth 
just as there is no closed virtue. Science proceeds 
from faith, but faith is developed and recast by 
science. 

The hopeless confusion here manifest between 
knowledge as a natural or purely rational process, 
and faith, in the Catholic sense of a supernatural vir- 
tue, finds a parallel in Baader’s ethics. With him 
the true, i. e. religious, and hence Christian, ethics 
knows that God Who gives the law also fulfils it in 
us, so that from being a burden it ceases to be a law. 
Fallen man has not the power to restore himself; 
hereditary sin, the seed of the Serpent, hinders him 
in this. Still he retains the “Idea’’, the seed of the 
woman, i. e. redeemableness. This possibility is 
actualized by God’s becoming man, and thus realiz- 
ing the moral law in ‘the Man’’, the Saviour, Who 
by overcoming temptation has destroyed evil at its 
centre and from within, and Who has crushed the 
Serpent’s head. But evil, too, must be destroyed 
from without by constant mortification of ego-hood. 
In this task man co-operating with his fellows for the 
attainment of happiness is neither a solitary worker, 
as the Kantian would say, nor completely inactive, 
as Luther teaches. Like hereditary sin, grace prop- 
agates itself quast per infectionem vite. Prayer and 
the Eucharist place man en rapport with Christ, 
through Whom man, if he co-operate, will be restored 
to the spiritualized condition whence he fell by sin. 
This spiritualization thus becomes the final subjective 
end for the individual and society. 

The religious idea here appears as the source and 
the life of Baader’s sociology. The law of love for 
God and neighbour is the unitive principle of all 
social existence, liberty, and equality; as the opposite 
principle of self-love is the root of all disunion, 
slavery, and despotism. God is the binding source of 
all law, from Him is all social authority. Hence 
Baader strongly opposes the might-makes-right doc- 
trine of Hobbes, and the social contract of Rousseau, 
no less than Kant’s autonomism, which regards re- 
ligion as an elie of morality. Now the re- 
ligious idea and the moral and juridic law being 
inseparably conjoined, and neither having actual exist- 
ence save in Christianity which is concrete in the 
Catholic Church, civil society (the State), and religi- 
ous society (the Church), shouldco-operate. Baader 
apparently until towards the close of his life held 
that the Church should have direct—not simply in- 
direct—authority even in civil affairs, and he was 
enthusiastic for a reinstatement, in a form adapted 
to his times, of the medieval relation between the 
two orders. But a change seems to have come over 
er- 
sonal irritation which he felt at the criticism to which 
his theological teachings were subjected—and he 
taught for a short time opinions ee. the con- 


stitution of the Church and the Papacy which were 


utterly irreconcilable with Catholic Faith, while the 


e philosopher as it was his subject. 


as unbecomin | as it V is subje 
re hi , however, he retracted this portion _ 
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cal representation of the proletariat, and some well- 
reasoned objections to unlimited industrial compe- 
tition and free trade. On the whole, his sociology 
is the wisest, strongest, sanest, and most practical 
part of his whole system, just as his technical theology 
is the weakest, the most bizarre, unsound, and 
impractical. The reason of the difference may not 
improbably be found in the fact that in the former 
the best elements of his own mind and character were 
free to assert themselves, while in his theology they 
seem almost throughout to be under the spell of 
Béhme whose fanciful mysticism bore him away to a 
region as far removed from experience—present and 
past—as from the world of reason and faith. Apart 
ee theology Baader’s teachings have a permanent 
value. 


Stmmitliche Werke (Leipzig, 1851-60), XV, contains biogra-’ 


Bey; 2 XVI, an able sketch of the whole system by LuTTERBECK; 
oFFMAN, Vorhalle zur spekulativen Lehre Baaders; Philoso- 
phische Schriften, 3 vols.; HAMBERGER, Cardinalpunkte der 
Baaderschen Philosophie; LuTtTERBECK, Philosophische Stand- 
punkte Baaders. See also SrécK1, Geschichte der modernen 
Philos., vol. 11; Buanc, Histoire de ea ‘philosophie, vol, III; Erp- 
MANN, "History of Philosophy (tr.), Il; Harrner in Kirchen- 
lexicon, I, s. v.; SCHMIDT in BACHEM, Staatslericon, &. V. 
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Baal, Baalim (Hebr. BA‘Au; plural, Br‘atim), a 
word which belongs to the oldest stock of the Semitic 
vocabulary and primarily means “lord”, “owner’’. 
So, in Hebrew, a man is styled “baal” of a house 
(Ex., xxii, 7; Judges, xix, 22), of a field (Job, xxxi, 
39), of cattle (Ex., xxi, 28; Isa.,1 38),08 wealth (Eccles., 
Wenz); even of a wife (Ex., xxi, 3; ef. Gen., iii, 16. 
The woman’s position in the Oriental home explains 
why she is never called Bd‘dlah of her husband). 
So also we read of a ram, “baal” of two horns (Dan., 
viii, 6, 20), of a “baal” of two wings (i. e. fowl: 
Eccles., x, 20). Joseph was scornfully termed by 
his brothers a “baal” of dreams (Gen., xxxvii, 19). 
And so on. (See IV Kings, i, 8; Isa., xli, 15; Gen., 
xlix, 23; Ex., xxiv, 14, etc.) Inscriptions afford 
scores of evidences of the word being similarly used 
in the other Semitic languages. In the Hebrew 
Bible, the plural, be‘alim, is found with the various 
meanings of the singular; whereas in ancient and 
modern translations it is used only as referring to 
deities. It has been asserted by several com- 
mentators that by baalim the emblems or images of 
Baal (haémmanim, mdccebhith, etc.) should be under- 
stood. This view is hardly supported by the texts, 
which regularly point out, sometimes contemptu- 
ously, the local or other special Baals. 

Baau as A Derry.—When applied to a deity, the 
word Baal retained its connotation of ownership, 
and was, therefore, usually qualified. The docu- 
ments speak, for instance, of the Baal of Tyre, of 
Harran, of Tarsus, of Hermon, of Lebanon, of 'Tamar 
(a river south of Beirut), of heaven. Moreover, 


several Baals enjoyed special attributions: there was 
a Baal of the Covenant [Bd‘dl Berith (Judges, viii, 


33; ix, 4); cf. ’El Berith (ibid., ix, 46)]; one of, the 


¢ flies (Ba‘al ZLebib, IV Kings, i, 2, 3, 6, 16); there 


was also probably one of dance (Basal Midarqéd); 
perhaps one of medicine (Ba‘dl Madrphé’), and so on. 
Among all the Semites, the word, under one form or 
another (Ba‘dl in the West and South; Bel in Assyria; 


Bal, Bol, or Bel in Palmyra) constantly recurs to 
_ express the deity’s lordship over the world or some 


art of it. Nor were all the Baals—of different 
bes, places, sanctuaries—necessarily conceived as 
ntical; each one might have his own nature and 
is own name: the partly fish-shaped Baal of Arvad 
obably Dagon; the Baal of Lebanon, ee 

the hunter”; the Baal of Harran, the moon- 


in several Sabean and Minzan cities, — 
h: ee 
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mates by speaking of Baalim in the plural, and 
specifying the singular Baal either by the article or 
by the addition of another word. 

What the original conception was is most obscure. 
According to W. R. Smith, the Baal is a local god 
who, by fertilizing his own district through springs 
and streams, becomes its lawful owner. Good au- 
thorities, nevertheless, oppose this view, and, re- 
versing the above argument, hold that the Baal is 
the genius-lord of the place and of all the elements 
that cause its fecundity; it is he who gives “bread, 
water, wool, flax, oil, and drink” (Os., ii, 5; in the 
Hebr. text, 2); he is the male principle of life and 
reproduction in nature, and as such is sometimes 
honoured by acts of the foulest sensuality. Whether 
or not this idea sprang from, and led to the mono- 
theistic conception of a supreme deity, the “Lord 
of Heaven’’, of whom the various Baals would be 
so many manifestations, we shall leave to scholars 
to decide. Some deem that the Bible favours this 
view, for its language frequently seems to imply the 
belief in a Baal par excellence. 

Baat-WorRsHIP AMONG THE GENTILES.—The evi- 
dence is hardly of such weight as to justify us in 
speaking of a worship of Baal. The Baal-worship 
so often alluded to and described in Holy Writ might, 
perhaps, be better styled Cid-worship, moon-wor- 
ship, Melek (Moloch)-worship, or Hadad-worship, ac- 
cording to places and circumstances. Many of the 
practices mentioned were most probably common to 
the worship of all the Baals; a few others are cer- 
tainly specific. 

A custom common among Semitic peoples should 
be noticed here. Moved, most likely, by the desire 
to secure the protection ‘of the local Baal for their 
children, the Semites always showed a preference for 
names compounded with that of the deity; those of 
Hasdrubal (‘Azra Bd‘dl), Hannibal (Zanni Ba‘dl), 
Baltasar, or Belshazzar (Bel-sar-Ushshur), have 
became famous if history. Scores of such names 
belonging to different nationalities are recorded in 
the Bible, in ancient writers, and in inscriptions. 

The worship of Baal was performed in the sacred 
precincts of the high places so numerous throughout 
the country (Num., xxii, 41; xxxiii, 52; Deut., xii, 2, 
etc.) or in temples like those of Samaria (III Kings, 
xvi, 32; IV Kings, x, 21-27) and Jerusalem (LV 
Kings, xi, 18), even on the terraced roofs of the 
houses (IV Kings, xxiii, 12; Jer., xxxii, 29). The 
furniture of these sanctuaries probably varied with 
the Baals honoured there. Near the altar, which 
existed everywhere (Judges, vi, 25; III Kings, Xviil, 
26S. VietGnes, xi) 185, Jer; x. 13: ete.), might be 
found, according to the ‘particular place, either an 
image of the deity (Hadad was symbolized by a 
calf), or the betylion (i. e. sacred stone, regularly 
cone-shaped in Chanaan) supposed to have been 
originally intended to represent the world, abode of 
the god; of the hdmmdadnim (very possibly sun- 
pillars; Lev., xxvi, 30; II Par., xxxiv, 4, etc.), and 
the *dshérah (wrongly interpreted “grove” in our 
Bibles; Judges, vi, 25; III Kings, xiv, 23; 1V Kings, 
xvii, 10; Jer., Xvii, 2, etc.), a sacred pole, some- 
times, possibly, a tree, the original signification of 
which is far from clear, together with votive or 
commemorative stele (mdggebhéth, usually mis- 
translated “images”), more or less ornamented. 
There incense and perfumes were burned (IV Kings, 
xxiii, 5; Jer., vii, 9, xi, 18, and, according to the 
Hebrew, Xxxii, 29), libations poured (Jer., xix, 13), 
and aes of oxen and other animals offered up — 


ian, or Palmyrene se 
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to this stern deity. In several shrines long trains 
of priests, distributed into several classes (III Kings, 
xvili, 19; IV Kings, x, 19; xxii, 5; Soph., i, 4, etc.) 
and clad in special attire (IV Kings, x, 22) performed 
the sacred functions: they prayed, shouted to the 
Baal, led dances around the altar, and in their 
frenzied excitement “cut themselves with knives and 
lancets, till they were all covered with blood” (III 
Kings, xviii, 26-28). In the meantime the lay 
worshippers also prayed, kneeling, and paid their 
homage by kissing the images or symbols of the Baal 
(III Kings, xix, 18; Os., xili, 2, Hebr.), or even their 
own hands. To this should be added the immoral 
practices indulged in at several shrines (III Kings, 
xiv, 24; [IV Kings, xxiii, 7; cf. Deut., xxiii, 18) in 
honour of the Baal as male principle of reproduction, 
and of his mate Asherah (D. V. Astarthe, A. V. 
Ashtaroth). 

BAAL-WORSHIP AMONG THE IsRAELITES.—Nothing 
could be more fatal to a spiritual faith than this 
sensual religion. In fact, no sooner had the Israelites, 
coming forth from the wilderness, been brought into 
contact with the Baal-worshippers than they were, 
through the guile of the Madianites, and the attrac- 
tions of the licentious worship offered to the Moabit- 
ish deity (probably Chamos), easily seduced from 
their allegiance to Yahweh (Num., xxv, 1-9). 
Henceforth the name of Beelphegor remained like 
a dark spot on the early history of Israel [Os., ix, 10; 
Ps. ev (in the Hebr. evi), 28]. The terrible punish- 
ment inflicted upon the guilty sobered for a while 
the minds of the Hebrews. How long the impres- 
sion lasted we are hardly able to tell; but this we 
know, that when they had settled in the Promised 
Land, the Israelites, again forsaking the One True 
God, paid their homage to the deities of their Chan- 
aanite neighbours (Judges, li, 11, 13, ete.). Even 
the best families could not, or did not dare, resist the 
seduction; Gedeon’s father, for instance, albeit his 
faith in his Baal seems to have beéh somewhat luke- 
warm (Judges, vi, 31), had erected an idolatrous 
altar in Ephra (Judges, vi, 25). “And the Lord, 
being angry against Israel, delivered them into the 
hands of their enemies that dwelt round about”’. 
Mesopotamians, Madianites, Amalecites, Ammonites, 
and, above all, Philistines, were successively the 
providential avengers of God’s disregarded rights. 

During the warlike reigns of Saul and David, the 
Israelites as a whole thought little of shaking off 
Yahweh’s yoke; such also was, apparently, the situa- 
tion under Solomon’s rule, although the example 
given by this prince must have told deplorably upon 
his subjects. After the division of his empire, the 
Northern Kingdom, first led by its rulers to an un- 
lawful worship of Yahweh, sank speedily into the 
grossest Chanaanite superstitions. This was the 
more easy because certain customs, it seems, brought 
about confusion in the clouded minds of the unedu- 
cated portion of the people. Names like Esbaal 
(I Par., viii, 33; ix, 39), Meribbaal (I Par., viii, 34; 
ix, 40), Baaliada (I Par., xiv, 7), given by Saul, 
Jonathan, and David to their sons, suggest that 
Yahweh was possibly spoken of as Baal. The fact 
has been disputed; but the existence of such a name 
as Baalia (i. e. “ Yahweh is Baal”, I Par., xii, 5) 
and the affirmation of Osee (ii, 16) are arguments 
that cannot be slighted. True, the word was used 
later on only in reference to idolatrous worship, and 
even deemed so obnoxious that bdshéth, “shame”’, 
was frequently substituted for it in compound 
proper names, thus giving, for instanee, such inoffen- 
sive forms as Elioda (II Kings, v, 16), Yertibbéshéth 
(II Kings, xi, 21, Hebr.), Isboseth (Ii Kings, ii, 10) 
and elsewhere, Miphiboseth (II Kings, ix, 6; xxi, 8); 
but these corrections were due to a spirit which 
did not prevail until centuries after the age with 
which we shall presently deal. 
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Achab’s accession to the throne of Israel inaugu- 
rated a new era, that of the official worship. Married 
to a Sidonian princess, Jezebel, the king erected to 
the Baal of her native city (Cid, or Melkart) a temple 
(III Kings, xvi, 31, 32) in which a numerous body of 
priests officiated (III Kings, xviii, 19). To what 
a forlorn state the true faith in the Northern King- 
dom fell Elias relates in III Kings, xix, 10, 14: 
“The children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant: 
they have thrown down thy altars, they have slain 
thy prophets with the sword.” There remained 
but seven thousand men whose knees had not been 
bowed before Baal (III Kings, xix, 18). Ochozias, 
son of Achab and Jezebel, followed in his parents’ 
footsteps (III Kings, xxii, 54), and although Joram, 
his brother and successor, took away the mdc¢cebhoth 
set up by his father, the Baal-worship was not 
stamped out of Samaria ([V Kings, iii, 2, 3) until 
its adherents were slaughtered, and its temple de- 
stroyed at the command of Jehu (IV Kings, x, 18-28). 
Violent as this repression was, it hardly survived 
the prince who had undertaken it. The annals of 
the reigns of his successors witness to the religious 
corruption again prevailing; and the author of IV 
Kings could sum up this sad history in the following 
few words: “They forsook all the precepts of the 
Lord their God: and made to themselves two molten 
calves, and groves [Gshérah], and adored all the host 
of heaven: and they served Baal. And consecrated 
their sons, and their daughters through fire: and 
they gave themselves to divinations, and sooth- 
sayings: and they delivered themselves up to do evil 
before the Lord, to provoke him. And the Lord 
was very angry with Israel, and removed them 
from his sight, . . . and Israel was carried away 
out of their land to Assyria, unto this day” (IV 
Kings, xvii, 16-18, 23). 

Meanwhile the Kingdom of Juda fared no better. 
There, also, the princes, far from checking the drift 
of the people to idolatry, were their instigators and 
abettors. Established by Joram (IV Kings, viii, 
18), probably at the suggestion of Athalia his wife, 
who was the daughter of Achab and Jezebel, the Phae- 
nician worship was continued by Ochozias (IV Kings, 
vill, 27). We know from IV Kings, xi, 18, that a 
temple had been dedicated to Baal (very likely the 
Baal honoured in Samaria) in the Holy City, either 
by -one of these princes or by Athalia. At the 
latter’s death, this temple was destroyed by the 
faithful people, and its furniture broken to pieces 
(IV Kings, xi, 18; IT Par., xxiii, 17). If this reaction 
did not crush utterly the Baal-worship in Juda, it 
left very little of it alive, since, for over a century, 
no case of idolatry is recorded by the sacred writers. 
In the reign of Achaz, however, we find the evil not 
only flourishing again, but countenanced by public 
authority. But a change had taken place in Juda’s 
idolatry; instead of the Sidonian Baal, Melek (Mo- 
loch), the cruel deity of the Ammonites, had become 
the people’s favourite (II Par., xxviii, 2; IV Kings, 
xvi, 3, 4). His barbarous rites, rooted out by Eze- 
chias, appeared again with the support of Manasses, 
by whose influence the Assyro-Babylonian astral 
deities were added to the Pantheon of the Judean 
idolaters (IV Kings, xxi, 3). The meritorious 
efforts of Josias (IV Kings, xxiii, 4, 5) produced no 
lasting results, and after his death the various super- 
stitions in vogue held sway until “the Lord cast 
out from his face Juda and Jerusalem” (IV Kings, 
Xxill, 32, 37; xxiv, 9, 19, and elsewhere). ; 

The Babylonian invasions dealt to the Baal-worship 
in Palestine a deadly blow. At the restoration 
Israel shall be Yahweh’s people, and He their God 
(Ezech., xiv, 11), and Baal will become altogether a 
thing of the past. F : 
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Baalbek, the Heliopolis of the Greek and Latin 
writers, a Syrian town at the base of the western 
slope of the Anti-Lebanon, and the see of a Maronite 
and of a Melchite bishop. Nothing is known of the 
origin and ancient history of Baalbek, although con- 
jectural attempts have been made to identify it 
with Baalgad (Jos., xi, 17; xiii, 5), Aven (A. V. Amos, i, 
5), ete. Among the monuments of Baalbek were 
three temples: the Great Temple of Jupiter, the 
Temple of the Sun, and the Circular Temple of Venus; 
all of them date from the second century a.p. The 
so-called Acropolis, on the platform of which two 
of the temples were erected, is older. Baalbek has 
been destroyed almost entirely by earthquakes and 
wars, but even to-day its ruins are said to be the 
most beautiful in existence. The boldness of the 
architecture and the cyclopean dimensions of some 
of the monoliths of the Acropolis are among the 
many features interesting both to the scientist 
and the traveller. The political history of Baal- 
bek is that of the surrounding country. (See 
SyRIA.) : 

The introduction of Christianity into Baalbek is 
obscure. In the life of St. Eudocia, there is mention 
‘of one Theodotus, Bishop of Heliopolis, in the reign 
_ (417-138) of Hadrian. (Acta SS., 1 March, 8 sqq.) 
The account is of doubtful historical value and when 
Constantine forbade the licentious pagan practices, 
there were no Christians there. Constantine, how- 
ever, erected a church or perhaps simply transformed 
one of the temples into a Christian basilica, which he 
entrusted to a bishop with priests and deacons 
(Eusebius, Life of Const., III, lviii). During the 
reign of Julian (361-363) the Christians were se- 
verely persecuted (Sozomen, History, V, x). Pagan- 


ism disappeared from Baalbek only after Theodosius 


(379-395) had destroyed the idols and probably the 
Great Temple. Of the former bishops of Baalbek (Hel- 
 jopolis) only a few scattered names have been pre- 
served. Baalbek is now a titular archiepiscopal 
see in partibus infidelium, with the Most Rev. Robert 
Seton, formerly of Newark, New Jersey, U. 8. A., 
as incumbent, consecrated 5 July, 1903. In 1861, 
Baalbek was made a Maronite bishopric, with about 
80,000 Catholics. The Melchite diocese was erected 
in 1868, and numbers some 5,000 Catholics with 
teen priests, mostly Basilian monks. The Armen- 
ns of the district are under the Armenian Arch- 
of Aleppo, and the Latins under the vicar 
ic of the same place. (See ALtEeppo.) The 
Greeks (schismatical) also have a resident 
Baalbek; further, the town is a station of 


Lis 
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missionary women, three native women, and a village 
school, a high school, and a dispensary. 

On the ruins of Baalbek, see Woop anp Dawkins, Ruins of 
Baalbek (London, 1757); Murray, Handbook for Travellers 
(London, 1868); Lecrenpre in Via., Dict. de la Bib., s. v. 

On the religious aspect of Baalbek, see LequiENn, Oriens 
Christ. (Paris, 1740), II, 842; Werner, Orb. terr. cath. (Frei- 
burg im Br., 1890); Missiones catholice (Rome, 1901); Bat- 
TANDIER, Ann. pont. Cath, (Paris, 1907). 
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Baanites. See PAuLicrans. 


Babel occurs in the Vulgate only in Gen., xi, 9; 
the form Babylonia is found in Bar., i, 1, 4; ii, 22; vi, 
1-3; I Mach., vi, 4; IL Mach., viii, 20; everywhere 
else the Vulgate uses the form Babylon. The word 
is derived from the Babylonian bab-ilu, meaning 
“oate of God’’, Gen., xi, 9 suggests a different mean- 
ing based on the derivation of the name from the 
Hebrew word baldl, to confound. The city of Baby- 
lon had various names among its inhabitants, e. g. 
Ka-dingir, Babi-dingir, Tintir, Shu-an-na, ete. The 
prophets eall it “daughter of the Chaldeans’’ (Is., 
xlvii, 1), and Sesach or Sesac (Jer., xxv, 26; li, 41), 
a word variously explained by commentators. It 
was built on the site of the modern village of Hille. 
According to Herodotus, a double or perhaps a triple 
wall, 50 cubits in width and 200 cubits in height, 
surrounded the town, forming a square of 120 stadia. 
The square of the interior wall was 90 stadia long and 
360 stadia in circumference. Both the Bible and 
the cuneiform inscriptions assign a very great age 
to the city, and the Biblical data (Gen., xi, 1-9) con- 
cerning the material of the walls are confirmed by 
the testimony of the ruins. ‘Let us make brick, and 
bake them with fire. And they had brick instead of 
stones, and slime instead of mortar.’’ 

The ancient city possessed marvellous temples, 
splendid palaces, and curious gardens. Among the 
temples, two deserve special attention, E-sagila, the 
temple of Bel Merodach, on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates, and H-zida, the temple of Nebo, west of 
the river. The ruins of these sanctuaries are probably 
identical with those of Babil and Birs Nimrtd, though 
opinions differ concerning Babil. The buildings 
were pyramidal in form and rose in several, usually 
seven, step-like sections. The storied tower of Birs 
Nimrtid counts seven of these quadrangular plat- 
forms painted in seven colours, black, white, yellow, 
blue, searlet, silver, and gold, and in the same order 
sacred to the stellar gods, Adar (Saturn), Ishtar 
(Venus), Merodach (Jupiter), Nebo (Mercury), 


Nergal (Mars), Sin (the Moon), Shamash (the Sun), 
It has been learned in the excavations at Nippur 


that the pyramidal tower or ziggurrat did not oe 
his 


stitute the whole of the Babylonian Temple. 
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““wild beasts shall rest there, and their houses shall 
be filled with serpents, and ostriches shall dwell there, 
and the hairy ones shall dance there: and owls shall 
answer one another there, in the houses thereof, and 
sirens in the temples of pleasure’’ (Is., xiii, 21-22). 
(See TowrER oF Babe, BABYLONIA.) 
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Babenstuber, Lupwia, a German philosopher and 
theologian; vice-chancellor of the University of Salz- 
burg; b. 1660 at Teining in Bavaria; d. 5 April, 
1726, at the Benedictine monastery of Ettal. Hav- 
ing completed his early studies he entered. the novi- 
tiate of the Order of St. Benedict, at Ettal in 1681, 
made his religious profession in 1682, and thereafter 
devoted the greater part of his life to teaching. At 
the commencement of his studies he had given no 
promise of brilliancy, but by his untiring application 
_and industry he shortly acquired so vast a store of 

knowledge, that he soon came to be regarded as one 
of the most learned men of his day—vir consummate 
in omni genere doctrine et probitatis, as he is styled in 
Dom Egger’s “Idea ordinis Hierarchico-Benedictini”’, 
and in the “History of the University of Salzburg”. 
Until 1690 Babenstuber was Director of the scholas- 
ticate of his order at Salzburg, taught philosophy 
there from 1690 to 1693, and then went to Schlehdorf 
to teach theology in the monastery of the canons 
regular. 

Returning to Salzburg in 1695, he took up suc- 
cessively the professorships of moral theology, 
dogmatic theology, and exegesis, in the celebrated 
Benedictine university of that city. He remained at 
Salzburg for twenty-two years, during which period 
he held the office of vice-rector for three years, and 
that of vice-chancellor of the university for six. In 
1717 he returned to his monastery at Ettal, where 
he spent the remainder of his days. In dogmatic 
theology Babenstuber was a pronounced Thomist; 
in moral, a vigorous defender of probabilism. He 
maintained, among other things, that a single author, 
if he were “beyond contradiction” (omni exceptione 
major), could, of his own authority, render an opinion 
probable, even against general opinion. In matters 
of faith, however, he rejected the principle of proba- 
bilism absolutely. In one of his disquisitions he had 
also stated that it was allowable to celebrate Mass 
eahiee on Maundy Thursday and Holy Saturday, 

ut before his “Ethica Supernaturalis” had issued 
from the press, he learned that the Roman tribu- 
nals forbade it, and so he promptly corrected that 
assertion. Babenstuber’s published works include a 
wide range of subjects, mainly philosophical and 
theological. The most important are: “Philosophia 
Thomistica”’ (4 vols., Salzburg, 1704); “ Ethica Super- 
naturalis” (Augsburg, 1718). 
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burg, 1754), II, 283; III, 444; IV, 118, 138, 182 sqq.; Historia 
Univers. Salisb., 381; Sarruer, Kollectaneenbl. (1899), 248 
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Cistercienser-Orden, V, 138, 359. 
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Babinet, Jacques, French physicist, b. at Lusi- 
gnan, Vienne, 5 March, 1794; d. at Paris, 21 October, 
1872. He began his studies at the Lycée Napoléon. 
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There he became a pupil of Binet, whose influence 
caused him to abandon the study of law, for which 
his family had destined him, and to devote himself 
to the pursuit of science. He continued at the 
Polytechnie School, which he left in 1812 to enter 
the Military School at Metz. For some time he was 
attached to the Fifth Regiment of Artillery, but at the 
Restoration he left the army and began to teach. 
He was professor of mathematics at Fontenay-le- 
Comte, then professor of physics at Poitiers, and later 
at the Lycée Saint-Louis. From 1825 to 1828 he 
delivered a course of lectures on meteorology; in 
1838 he succeeded Savary at the Collége de France; 
and in 1840 he was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences. 

His scientific fame rests on his work in optics, 
although his contributions to science include the other 
branches of physics and mechanics. He improved 
the valves of the air-pump, attaining a very high 
vacuum; he constructed a hygrometer and a gonio- 
meter, and invented the Babinet compensator, a 
double quartz wedge used in the study of elliptically 
polarized light. ‘“‘Babinet’s theorem’’ deals with 
the diffraction of light. He must, however, be chiefly 
remembered as a great popularizer of science, an 
amusing and clever lecturer, a brilliant and entertain- 
ing writer of popular scientific articles. He fully 
recognized the limitations of physical science, while 
his sincere faith showed itself especially at the end, 
when he passed away with touching resignation, be- 
loved by all for his kindly and charitable nature. 

Babinet’s contributions to the ‘‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes”’ and to the ‘‘Journal des Débats’’ and his 
lectures on observational science before the Poly- 
technic Association were collected in eight volumes: 
‘Etudes et lectures sur les sciences d’observation”’ 
(1855-65). His other serious works include: ‘‘ Résumé 
complet de la physique”’ (Paris, 1825); ‘‘ Expériences 
pour vérifier celles de M. Trevelyan’’ (Paris, 1835). 
The following four monographs are published in the 
Memoirs of the Société Philomathique: “Sur la masse 
de la planéte Mercure’’ (1825); “‘Sur la couleur des 
réseaux’’ (1829); “Sur la détermination du magné- 
tisme terrestre”’ (1829); ‘‘ Sur la cause du retard qu’é- 
prouve la lumiére dans les milieux réfringents’’ (1839). 

Qufrarp, La France littéraire; Dictionnaire de la_conversa- 


tion; La Grande Encyclopédie; LARoussn, Dictionnaire, 
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Babington, Antony. See Mary QUEEN oF 


Scots. 

Babylas, Bishop and Martyr.—He was the suc- 
cessor of Zebinus as Bishop of Antioch in the reign of 
the Emperor Gordianus (238-244), being the twelfth 
bishop of this Oriental metropolis. During the 
Decian persecution (250) he made an unwavering 
confession of faith and was thrown into prison where 
he died from his sufferings. He was, therefore, 
venerated as a martyr. St. John Chrysostom and 
the ‘Acts of the Martyrs’”’ relate further concerning 
him, that Babylas once refused an emperor, on ac- 
count of his wrongdoing, permission to enter the 
church and had ordered him to take his place among 
the penitents. Chrysostom does not give the name 
of the emperor; the Acts mention Numerianus. It is 
more probably Philip the Arabian (244-249) of 
whom Eusebius (Hist. ecel., VI, xxxiv) reports that 
a bishop would not let him enter the gathering of 
Christians at the Easter vigil. The burial-place of 
St. Babylas became very celebrated. The Cesar 
Gallus built a new church in honour of the holy 
martyr at Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, and the 
bones of the saint were transferred to it. When 
after this Julian the Apostate consulted the oracle 
of Apollo at the temple to this god which was near 
by, he received no answer because of the proximity of 
the saint. He, therefore, had the sarcophagus of the 
martyr taken back to its original place of burial. 
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In the Middle Ages the bones of Babylas were carried 
to Cremona. he Latin Church keeps his feast on 
24 January, the Greek Church on 4 September. 
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aa ALLARD, Hist. des persécutions, 2d ed., II, 2388 sqq., 
50. 
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Babylon, the curial title of a Latin archbishopric, 
also of a Chaldean patriarchate and of a Syrian 
archbishopric. See Baapap. a 


Babylonia.—In treating of the history, character, 
and influence of this ancient empire, it is difficult not 
to speak at the same time of its sister, or rather 
daughter, country, Assyria. This northern neigh- 
bour and colony of Babylon remained to the last of 
the same race and language and of almost the same 
religion and civilization as that of the country from 
which it emigrated. The political fortunes of both 
countries for more than a thousand years were closely 
interwoven with one another; in fact, for many cen- 
turies they formed one political unit. The reader is 
therefore referred to the article Assyrta for the sources 
of Assyro-Babylonian history; for the story of ex- 
ploration, language, and writing; for its value in Old 
Testament exegesis, and for much of Babylonian his- 
tory during the period of Assyrian supremacy. 

GrocrapHy.—The country lies diagonally from 
north-west to south-east, between 30 and 33 N. lat. 
and 44 and 48 E. long., or from the present city of 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, from the slopes of 
Khuzistan on the east to the Arabian Desert on the 

“west, and is substantially contained between the 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, though to the west a 
narrow strip of cultivation on the right bank of the 
Euphrates must be added. Its total length is some 
300 miles, its greatest width about 125 miles; about 
23,000 square miles in all, or the size of Holland and 
Belgium together. Like those two countries, its soil 
is largely formed by the alluvial deposits of two great 
rivers. A most remarkable feature of Babylonian 
geography is that the land to the south encroaches on 
the sea and that the Persian Gulf recedes at present 
at the rate of a mile in seventy years, while in the 
past, though still in historic times, it receded as much 
as a mile in thirty years. In the early period of 
Babylonian history the gulf must have extended some 
hundred and twenty miles further inland. Ac- 
cording to historical records both the towns Ur and 
Eridu were once close to the gulf, from which they 
are now about a hundred miles distant; and from 
the reports of Sennacherib’s campaign against Bit 
Yakin we gather that as late as 695 B. c., the four 


~ rivers Kerkha, Karun, Euphrates, and Tigris entered 


the gulf by separate mouths, which proves that the 
sea even then extended a considerable distance north 


_ of where the Euphrates and Tigris now join to form 


the Shat-el-arab. Geological observations show that 
a secondary formation of limestone abruptly begins 
at a line drawn from Hit on the Euphrates to Sé- 
marré on the Tigris, i. e. some four hundred miles 


_ from their present mouth; this must once have formed 


the coast line, and all the country south was only 
gradually gained from the sea by river deposit. In 
Bow far man was witness of this gradual formation 


of the Babylonian soil we cannot determine at pres- 


~ ent; as far south as Larsa and Lagash man had built 


cities 4,000 years before Christ. It has been -sug- 
ted that the story of the Flood may be connected 
hh man’s recollection of the waters extending far 
of Babylon, or of some great natural event re- 
the formation of the soil; but with our pres- 
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ent imperfect knowledge it can only be the merest 
suggestion. It may, however, well be observed that 
the astounding system of canals which existed in an- 
cient Babylonia even from the remotest historical 
times, though largely due to man’s careful industry 
and patient toil, 
was not entirely 
the work of the 
spade, but of na- 
ture once lead- 
ing the waters of 
Euphrates and 
Tigris in a hun- 
dred rivulets to 
the sea, forming. 
a delta like that 
of the Nile. 

The fertility of 
this rich alluvial 
plain was in an- 
cient times pro- 
verbial; it pro- 
duced a wealth 
of wheat, barley, 
sesame, dates, 
and other fruits 
and cereals. 
The cornfields of 
Babylonia were 
mostly in the 
south, where 
Larsa, Lagash, 
Erech, and Cal- 
neh were the 
centres of an 
opulent agricul- 
tural population, 
The palm tree 
was cultivated with assiduous care and, besides fur- 
nishing all sorts of food and beverage, was used 
for a thousand domestic needs. Birds and water- 
fowls, herds and flocks, and rivers teeming with 
fish supplied the inhabitants with a rural plenty 
which surprises the modern reader of the cadastral 
surveys and tithe-accounts of the ancient temples. 
The country is completely destitute of mineral wealth, 
and possesses no stone or metal, although stone was 
already being imported from the Lebanon and the 
Ammanus as early as 3000 B. c.; and much earlier, 
about 4500 B. c., Ur-Nina King of Shirpurla sent to 
Magan, ie. the Sinaitic Peninsula, for hard stone and 
hard wood; while the copper mines of Sinai were prob- 
ably being worked by Babylonians shortly after 3750, 
when Snefru, first king of the Fourth Egyptian dy- 
nasty, drove themaway. It isremarkable that Baby- 
lonia possesses no bronze period, but passed from 
copper to iron; though in later ages it learnt the use 
of bronze from Assyria. 

The towns of ancient Babylonia were the following: 
southernmost, (1) Eridu, Semitic corruption of the 
old name of Hri-dugga, “good city’’, at present the 
mounds of Abu-Sharain; and (2) Ur, Abraham’s 
birthplace, about twenty-five miles north-east of 
Eridu, at present Mughair. Both of these towns 
lay west of the Euphrates. East of the Euphrates, 
the southernmost town was (3) Larsa, the Biblical 
Ellasar (Gen., xiv; in Vulg. and D. V. unfortunately 
rendered Pontus), at present Senkere; (4) Erech, 
the Biblical Arach (Gen., x, 10), fifteen miles north- 
west of Larsa, is at present Warka; and eight miles 


Status or Roya Prrsonace (Non- 
Semitic) WHo ReiagNep at LacasH 


north-east from the modern Shatra was (5) Shirpurla | 


otherwise Lagash, now Tellé. Shirpurla was one of 
Babylon’s most ancient cities, though not mentioned 
in the Bible; probably “Raventown” (shirpur-ra 
from the sacred emblem of i sands 
Nin-Girsu, or Sun, 
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ably , : 
Shumer, or, in Gen., x, 10, Sennaar. (6) Gishban 
(read also Gish-ukh), a small city a little north of Shir- 
purla, at present the mounds of iskha, is of importance 
only in the very earliest history of Babylonia. 

(7) The site of the important city of Isin (read also 
Nisin) has not yet been determined, but it was prob- 
ably situated a little north of Erech. (8) Calneh, or 
Nippur (in D. V., Gen., x, 10, Calanne), at present 
Nuffar, was a great religious centre, with its Bel tem- 
ple, unrivalled in antiquity and sanctity, a sort of 
Mecca for the Semitic Babylonians. Recent Ameri- 
can excavations have made its name as famous as 
French excavations made that of Tellé or Shirpurla. 
(9) In North’ Babylonia we haye again, southern- 
most, the city of Kish, probably the Biblical Cush 
(Gen., x, 8); its ruins are under the present mound 
El-Ohémir, eight miles east of Hilla. (10) A little 
distance to the north-west lay Kutha, the present 
Telli Ibrahim, the city whence the Babylonian colo- 
nists of Samaria were taken (IV Kings, xvii, 30), and 
which played a great réle in Northern Babylonia be- 
fore the Amorite dynasty. (11) The site of Agade, 
i. e. Akkad (Gen., x, 10), the name of whose kings 
was dreaded in Cyprus and in Sinai in 3800 B. c., 
is unfortunately unknown, but it must have been not 
far from (12) Sippara; it has even been suggested 
that this was one of the quarters of that city, which 
was scarcely thirty miles north of Babylon and 
which, as early as 1881, was identified, through British 
excavations, with the present Abu-Habba. (13) 
Lastly, Babylon, with its twin-city Borsippa, though 
probably founded as early as 3800 B. c., played an 
insignificant role in the country’s history until, under 
Hammurabi, about 2300 B. c., it entered on that 
career of empire which it maintained for almost 2000 
years, so that its name now stands for a country and 
a civilization which was of hoary antiquity before 
Babylon rose to power and even before a brick of 
Babylon was laid. 

Earty History.—At the dawn of history in the 
middle of the fifth millennium before Christ we find 
in the Euphrates Valley a number of city-states, or 
rather city-monarchies, in rivalry with one another 
and in such a condition of culture and progress, that 
this valley has been called the cradle of civilization, 
not only of the Semitic world, but most likely also 
of Egypt. The people dwelling in this valley were 
certainly not all 
of one race; they 
differed in type 
and language. 
The primitive in- 
habitants were 
probably of Mon- 
golian ancestry, 
they are styled 
Sumerians, or in- 
habitants of 
Sumer, Sungir, 
Sennaar. They 
invented the cune- 
iform script, built 
the oldest cities, 
and brought the 
country to a great 
height of peaceful 
-_ prosperity. They were gradually overcome, dis- 

ae and absorbed by a new race at entered 


HEAD OF A SUMERIAN, GupEA Epoca. 
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when they were the sole occupants of the Euphrates 
Valley; at the dawn of history we find both races in 
possession of the land and to a certain extent mixed, 
though the Semite was predominant in the North 
while the Sumerian maintained himself for centuries 
in the South. Whence these Sumerians came, can- 
not be decided, and probably all that will ever be 
known is that, after a nomadic existence in moun- 
tainous districts in the East, they found a plain in 
the lands of Sennaar and dwelt in it (Gen., xi, 2). 
Their first settlement was Eridu, then a seaport on 
the Persian Gulf, where their earliest myths repre- 
sent the first man, Adapu, or Adamu (Adam?), spend- 
ing his time in fishing, and where the sea-god taught 
them the elements of civilization. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they possessed a considerable amount of 
culture even before entering the Babylonian plain; 
for, coeval with the first foundations of their oldest 
temples, they possessed the cuneiform script, which 
can be described as a cursive hand developed out of 
picture-signs by centuries of primeval culture. From 
whence the Semitic race invaded Babylonia, and what 
was its origin, we know not, but it must be noted 
that the language they spoke, though clearly and 
thoroughly Semitic, is yet so strikingly different from 
all other Semitic languages that it stands in a cate- 
gory apart, and the time when it formed one speech 
with the other Semitic tongues lies immeasurably far 
back beyond our calculations. 

The earliest records, then, show us a state of things 
not unlike that of our Saxon heptarchy: petty princes, 
or city-monarchies successfully endeavouring to ob- 
tain lordship over a neighbouring town or a group of 
towns, and in turn being overcome by others. And, 
considering that most of these towns were but a score 
of miles distant from one another and changed rulers 
frequently, the history is somewhat confusing. The 
most ancient ruler at present known to us is Ens- 
hagkushanna, who is styled King of Kengi. Owing 
to the broken state of the sherd on which the in- 
scription occurs, and which possibly dates soon after 
5000 B. c., the name of his capital is unknown. It 
probably was Shirpurla, and he ruled over Southern 
Babylonia. He claims to have won a great victory 
over the City of Kish, and he dedicated the spoil, 
including a statue of bright silver, to Mullil, the god 
of Calanne (Nippur). It seems likely that Kish was 
the most southern city captured by Semites; of one 
of its kings, Manishtusu, we possess a mace-head, as a 
sign of his royalty, and a stele, or obelisk, in archaic 
cuneiforms and Semitic Babylonian. Somewhat 
later Mesilim, the King of Kish, retrieved the defeat 
of his predecessor and acted as suzerain of Shirpurla. 
Another probable name of a King of Kish is Urumush, 
or Alusharshid, though some make him King of Ak. 
kad. Whereas our information concerning the dy- 
nasty of Kish is exceedingly fragmentary, we are some- 
what better informed about the rulers of Shirpurla. 
About 4500 B. c. we find Urkagina reigning there and, 
somewhat ae Lugal (lugal, ‘‘great man’’, i. e. 

“vrince’’, or “king’’) Shuggur. Then, after an in- 
terval, we ae acquainted with a succession of no fewer 
than seven Kings of Shirpurla: Gursar, Gunidu, Ur- 
Niné, Akur-Gal, Eannatum I, Entemena and Ean- 
natum I—which last king must have reigned about 
4000 B. c. De Sarszee found at Tellé a temple-wall 


activity. Thanks to the pees stele of the vultur 
) steles i in the Bri 


some of the bricks of which bore the clear legend of 
_Ur-Nina, thus leaving on record this king’s building — 


language, literature, and art, especially architecture. 
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his club foes whose heads are protruding out of the 
opening of a bag in which they are bound. 

That, notwithstanding these scenes of bloodshed, 
it was an age of art and culture can be evidently 
shown by such finds as that of a superb silver vase 
of Entemena, Hannatum’s son and successor, and, 
as crown-prince, general of his army. After Han- 
natum II the history of Shirpurla is a blank, until we 
find the name of Lugal Ushumgal, when, however, the 
city has for a time lost its independence, for this ruler 
was the vassal of Sargon I of Akkad, about 3800 B. c. 


ArcHAIC BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTION TO SuN Gop BY 
Sarcon I, asour 3800 B.c. 


Yet, some six centuries afterwards, when the dynasty 
of Akkad had ceased to be, the patesis, or high-priests, 
of Shirpurla were still men of renown. A long in- 
scription on the back of a statue tells us of the vast 
building achievements of Ur-Bau about the year 
3200; and the name of his son and successor, Nam- 
maghani. About two centuries later we find Gudea, 
one of the most famous rulers the city ever possessed. 
Excayations at Tell6 have laid bare the colossal walls 
of his great palace and have shown us how, both by 
land and sea, he brought his materials from vast 
distances, while his architecture and sculpture show 
perfect art and refinement, and we incidentally learn 
that he conquered the district of Anshan in Elam. 
After Gudea, we are acquainted with the names of 
four more rulers of Shirpurla, but in these subsequent 
reigns the city seems to have quickly sunk into po- 
litical insignificance. Another Sumerian dynasty was 
that of Erech, or Gishban. About 4000 B. c. a cer- 
tain Lugal Zaggisi, son of the Patesi of Gishban, who 
became King of Erech, proudly styled himself King 
of the World, as Enshagkushanna and Alusharshid 
had done, claimed to rule from the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean, and praises the supreme god En- 
lil, or Bel, of Nippur, who “granted him the do- 
minion of all from the rising of the sun to the setting 
thereof and caused the countries to dwell in peace”’. 
Yet to us it seems but a rushlight of glory; for after 
his son Lugal-Kisalsi the Kingdom of Erech disap- 
pears in the night of the past. The same may be 
said of the dynasty of Agade. Ittibel’s son, Sargon I, 
suddenly stands before us as a giant figure in history 


about 3800 B. c. He was a monarch proud of his race. 


and language, for his inscriptions were in his Semitic 


_ mother-tongue, not in the Sumerian, like those of pre- 


is kings. 


‘He is rightly called the first founder 
of a Semitic empire. 


Under him flourished Semitic 


bi 


He established his dominion in Susa, the capital of 
im, subdued Syria and Palestine in three cam- 


 paigns, set up an image of himself on the Syrian coast, — 
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Peninsula and, apparently, Cyprus, where a seal- 
cylinder was found on which he receives homage as 
a god. On inscriptions of that date first occurs men- 
tion of the city of God’s Gate, or Babylon (bab-ilu 
sometimes Bdb-ilani, whence the Greek Bafvdwy), 
then written ideographically Ké-Dungir. 

After Bingani, Naram-Sin’s son, Semitic successes 
were temporarily eclipsed; Egypt occupied Sinai, 
Elam became again independent, and in Babylonia 
itself the Sumerian element reasserted itself. We find 
a dynasty of Ur in prominence. This city seems at 
two different periods to have exercised the hegemony 
over the Euphrates Valley or part of it. First under 
Urgur and Dungi I, about 3400 B. c. This Urgur 
assumed the title of King of Sumer and Akkad, thus 
making the first attempt to unite North and South 
Babylonia into a political unit, and inaugurating a 
royal style which was borne perhaps longer than the 
title of any other dignity since the world was made. 
Ur predominates, for the second time, about 2800 
B. c., under Dungi II, Gungunu, Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, 
and Ine Sin, whose buildings and fortifications are 
found in many cities of Babylonia. The history of 
Ur is as yet so obscure that some scholars (Thureau- 
Dangin, Hilprecht, Bezold) accept but two dynasties, 
others (Rogers) three, others (Hugo Radau) four. 
The supremacy of Ur is followed, about 2500 B. c., 
by that of (N) Isin, apparently an unimportant city, 
as its rulers style themselves Shepherds, or Gracious 
Lords, of Isin, and place this title after that of King 
of Ur, Eridu, Erech, and Nippur. Six rulers of Isin 
are known: Ishbigarra, Libit-[shtar, Bur-Sin IT, Ur- 
Ninib, Ishme-Dagan, and Enannatum. The last of 
the city-kingdoms was that of Larsa, about 2300 
B. C., with its sovereigns Siniddinam Nur-Adad, Che- 
dornanchundi, Chedorlaomer, Chedormabug, and Eri- 
Aku. The composition of these royal names with 
Chedor, the Elamite Kudur, sufficiently shows that 
they did not belong to a native dynasty, whether 
Sumerian or Semitic. One of the earliest Elamite in- 
vaders of Babylonia was Rim-Amun, who obtained 
such a foothold on Babylonian soil that the year of 
his reign was used to date contract tablets, a sure 
sign that he was at least king de facto. Chedornan- 
chundi invaded Babylonia about the year 2285, 
reached Erech, plundered its temples, and captured 
the city-goddess; but whether he established a per- 
manent rule, remains doubtful. Somewhat later Che- 
dorlaomer (Kudur-Laghamar, ‘Servant of Laghamar’’, 
an Elamite deity), known to us from the Bible, seems 
to have been more successful. Not only does he ap- 
pear as overlord of Babylonia, but he carried his con- 
quest as far west as Palestine. Chedormabug was 
originally Prince of Emutbal, or western Elam, but 
obtained dominion over Babylonia and rebuilt the 
temple at Ur. His son Rim-Sin, or Eri-Aku, con- 
sidered himself so well established on Babylonian 
territory that he affected the ancient titles, Exalter 
of Ur, King of Larsa, King of Sumer and Akkad. 
Yet he was the least of the city-kings, and a new 
order of things began with the rise of Babylon. 

Tue First Emprrp.—The dynasty which laid the 
foundation of Babylon’s greatness is sometimes called 
the Arabian. It certainly was West-Semitice and al- 
most certainly Amorite. The Babylonians called it 
the dynasty of Babylon, for, though foreign in origin, 
it may have had its actual home in that city, which 
it gratefully and proudly remembered. It lasted for 
296 years and saw the greatest glory of the old empire 
and perhaps the Golden Age of the Semitic race in 
the ancient world. The names of its monarchs are: 
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amongst several rival cities, but the sixth king, Ham- 
murabi, who succeeded in beating down all opposition, 
obtained absolute rule of Northern and Southern 
Babylonia and drove out the Hlamite invaders. Baby- 
lonia henceforward formed but one state and was 
welded into one empire. They were apparently 
stormy days before the final triumph of Hammurabi. 
The second ruler strengthened his capital with large 
fortifications; the third ruler was apparently in dan- 
ger of a native pretender or foreign rival called Im- 
meru; only the fourth ruler was definitely styled 
king; while Hammurabi himself in the beginning of 
his reign acknowledged the suzerainty of Elam. This 
Hammurabi is one of the most gigantic figures of the 
world’s history, to be named with Alexander, Cesar, 
or Napoleon, but best compared to a Charlemagne, a 
conqueror and a lawgiver, whose powerful genius 
formed a lasting empire out of chaos, and whose benef- 
icent influence continued for ages throughout an area 
almost as large as Europe. Doubtless a dozen cen- 
turies later Assyrian kings were to make greater 
conquests than he, but whereas they were giant de- 
stroyers he was a giant builder. His large public and 
private correspondence gives us an insight into his 
multitudinous cares, his minute attention to details, 
his constitutional methods. (See ‘‘The Letters and 
Inscriptions of Hammurabi’’, by L. W. King; London, 
1898, 3 vols.) His famous code of civil and criminal 
law throws light on his genius as legislator and judge. 
The stele on which these laws are inscribed was found 
at Susa by M. de Morgan and the Dominican friar 
Scheil, and first published and translated by the 
latter in 1902. This astounding find, giving us, in 
3638 short lines, 282 laws and regulations affecting 
the whole range of public and private life, is un- 
equalled even in the marvellous history of Baby- 
lonian research. From no other document can a 
more swift and accurate estimate of Babylonian 
civilization be-formed than from this code. (For a 
complete English translation see T. G. Pinches, op. 
cit. infra, pp. 487-519.) 

Whereas the Assyrian kings loved to fill the boast- 
ful records of their reigns with ghastly descriptions 
of battle and war, so that we possess the minutest 
details of their military campaigns, the genius of 
Babylon, on the contrary, was one of peace, and 
culture, and progress. The building of temples, the 
adorning of cities, the digging of canals, the making 
of roads, the framing of laws was their pride; their 
records breathe, or affect to breathe, all serene tran- 
quillity; warlike exploits are but mentioned by the 
way, hayes we have, even in the case of the two 
greatest Babylonian conquerors, Hammurabi and 
Nabuchodonosor II, but scanty information of their 
deeds of arms. “I dug the canal Hammurabi, the 
blessing of men, which bringeth the water of the over- 
flow unto the land of Sumer and Akkad. Its banks 
on both sides I made arable land; much seed I scat- 
tered upon it. Lasting water I provided for the land 
of Sumer and Akkad. The land of Sumer and Akkad, 
its separated peoples I united, with blessings and 
abundance I endowed them, in peaceful dwellings 
I made them to live’’—such is the style of Hammu- 
rabi. In what seems an ode on the king, engraved 
on his statue we find the words: “Hammurabi, the 
strong warrior, the destroyer of his foes, he is the 
hurricane of battle, sweeping the land of his foes, he 
brings opposition to naught, he puts an end to in- 
 surrection, he breaks the warrior as an image of 
clay.” But chronological are are- aa in con- 
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his to the Westland previous to the 31st year of his 
reign. Of Hammurabi’s immediate successors we 
know nothing except that they reigned in peaceful 
prosperity. ‘That trade prospered, and temples were 
built, is all we can say. 

The Amorite dynasty was succeeded by a series of 
eleven kings which may well be designated as the 
Unknown Dynasty, which has received a number of 
names: Ura-Azag, Uru-ku, Shish-ku. Whether it 
was Semite or not is not certain; the years of reign 
are given in the “ King-List’’, but they are surpris- 
ingly long (60-56-55- 50- 28, etc.), so that not only 
great doubt is cast on the correctness of these dates, 
but the very existence of this dynasty is doubted 
or rejected by some scholars (as Hommel). It is 
indeed remarkable that the kings should be eleven in 
number, like those of the Amorite dynasty, and that 
we should nowhere find a distinct evidence of their 
existence; yet these premises hardly suffice to prove 
that so early a document as the “‘ King-List’’ made 
the unpardonable mistake of ascribing nearly four 
centuries of rule to a dynasty which in reality was 
contemporaneous, nay identical, with the Amorite 
monarchs. Their names are certainly very puz- 
zling, but it has been suggested that these were not 
personal names, but names of the city-quarters from 
which they originated. Should this dynasty have a 
separate existence, it is safe to say that they were 
native rulers, and succeeded the Amorites without 
any break of national and political life. Owing to 
the questionable reality of this dynasty, the chro- 
nology of the previous one varies greatly; hence it 
arises, for instance, that Hammurabi’s date is given 
as 1772-17 in Hastings’ ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible’’, 
while the majority of scholars would place him about 
2100 3B. c., or a little earlier; nor are indications 
wanting to show that, whether the ‘Unknown Dy- 
nasty’’ be fictitious or not, the latter date is approx- 
imately right. 

In the third place comes the Kassite dynasty, 
thirty-six kings, for 576 years. The tablet with this 
list is unfortunately mutilated, but almost all the 
nineteen missing names can with some exactness be 


supplied from other sources, such as the Assyrian syn- 


chronistic history and the correspondence with Egypt. 
This dynasty was a foreign one, but its place of 
origin is not easy to ascertain. In their own official 


designation they style themselves kings of Kardun- ~ 


yash and the King of Egypt addresses Kadashman 
Bel as King of Kardunyash. This Kardunyash has 
been tentatively identified with South Elam. In- 
formation about the Kassite period is obtained but 
sparsely. We possess an Assyrian copy of an inscrip- 
tion of Agum-Kakrime, perhaps the seventh King of 
this donee he styles himself: “ King of Kasshu tad 


Akkad, King of the broad land of Babylon, who 


caused much people to settle in the land of Ashmu- 
mak, King of Padan and Alvan, King of the land of 


Guti, wide extended peoples, a king who rules the 


four quarters of the world”. The extent of territory 
thus under dominion of the Babylonian monarch is 
wider than even that under the Amorite dynasty; 
but in the royal title, which is altogether unusual in 
its form, Babylon takes but the third place; only a 
few generations later, however, the old style and title 
is resumed, and Babylon again stands first; the for- 
eign conquerors were evidently conquered by the 
peaceful conquest of superior Babylonian civilization. 
This Agum-Kakrime with all his wide dominions had 


yet to send an_ ey Kee the land of Khani to ob- | 


tain the gods M anit, the most eee d 
t 
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was no longer the one great power of Western Asia; 
the Kingdom of Assyria and the Kingdom of Mitanni 
were its rivals and wellnigh equals. Yet, in the let- 
ters which passed between Kadashman-Bel and Ame- 
nophis III, King of Egypt, it is evident that the King 
of Babylon could assume a more independent tone 
of fair equality with the great Pharao than the kings 
of Assyria or Mitanni. When Amenophis asks for 
Kadashman-Bel’s sister in marriage, Kadashman-Bel 
promptly asks for Amenophis’ sister in return; and 
when Amenophis demurs, Kadashman-Bel promptly 
answers that, unless some fair Egyptian of princely 
rank be sent, Amenophis shall not have his sister. 
When Assyria has sought Egyptian help against Baby- 
lon, Kadashman-Bel diplomatically reminds Pharao 
that Babylon has in times past given no assistance 
to Syrian vassal princes 
against their Egyptian 
suzerain, and expects 
Egypt now to act in the 
same way in not granting 
help to Assyria. And 
when a Babylonian car- 
avan has been robbed 
by the people of Akko in 
Canaan, the Egyptian 
Government receives a 
peremptory letter from 
Babylon for amende hono- 
rable and _ restitution. 
Amenophis is held respon- 
sible, “for Canaan is thy 
country, and thou art its 
King’’. Kadashman-Bel 
was succeeded by Burn- 
aburiash I, Kurigalzu I, 
Burnaburiash II. Six let- 
ters of the last-named to 
Amenhotep IV of Egypt 
suggest a period of perfect 
tranquillity and prosper- 
ity. For the cause and 
result of the first great 
conflict between Assyria 
and Babylon see AssyRIA. 

How the long Kassite 
dynasty came to an end 
we know not, but it was 
succeeded by the dynasty 
of Pashi (some read Isin), 
eleven kings in 132 years 
(about 1200-1064 B. c.). 
The greatest monarch of 
this house was Nabucho- 
donosor I (about 1135- 
25 B. c.); though twice de- 
feated by Assyria, he was 
successful against the Lu- 
lubi, punished Elam, and 
invaded Syria, and by-his 
brilliant achievements stayed the inevitable decline 
of Babylon. The next two dynasties are known as 
those of the Sealand, and of Bazi, of three kings each 
and these were followed by one Elamite king (ce. 
1064-900 3. c.). Upon these obscure dynasties fol- 
lows the long series of Babylonian kings, who reigned 
mostly as vassals, sometimes quasi-independent, some- 
times as rebel-kings in the period of Assyrian su- 
premacy (for which see Assyria). 

Tue SEconD, OR CHALDEAN, Emprre.—With the 
death, in 626 B. c., of Kandalanu (the Babylonian 
name of Assurbanipal), King of Assyria, Assyrian 
power in Babylon practically ceased. Nabopolassar, 
a Chaldean who had risen from the position of gen- 
eral in the Assyrian army, ruled Babylon as Shak- 
kanak for some years in nominal dependence on 
Ninive. Then, as King of Babylon, he invaded and 
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annexed the Mesopotamian provinces of Assyria, 
and when Sinsharishkun, the last King of Assyria, 
tried to cut off his return and threatened Babylon, 
Nabopolassar called in the aid of the Manda, nomadic 
tribes of Kurdistan, somewhat incorrectly identified 
with the Medes. Though Nabopolassar no doubt con- 
tributed his share to the events which led to the com- 
plete destruction of Ninive (606 B. c.) by these Manda 
barbarians, he apparently did not in person co-operate 
in the taking of the city, nor share the booty, but 
used the opportunity to firmly establish his throne 
in Babylon. Though Semites, the Chaldeans be- 
longed to a race perfectly distinct from the Baby- 
lonians proper, and were foreigners in the Euphrates 
Valley. They were settlers from Arabia, who had in- 
vaded Babylonia from the South. Their stronghold 
ee was the district known as 

the Sealands. During the 
Assyrian supremacy the 
combined forces of Baby- 
lon and Assyria had kept 
them in check, but, owing 
probably to the fearful 
Assyrian atrocities in 
Babylon, the citizens had 
begun to look towards 
their former enemies for 
help, and the Chaldean 
power grew apace in Baby- 
lon till, in Nabopolassar, 
it assumed the reins of 
government, and thus im- 
perceptibly a foreign race 
superseded the ancient 
inhabitants. The city re- 
mained the same, but its 
nationality changed. Na- 
bopolassar must have 
been a strong, beneficent 
ruler, engaged in rebuild- 
ing temples and digging 
canals, like his predeces- 
sors, and yet maintaining 
his hold over the con- 
quered provinces. The 
Egyptians, who had learnt 
of the weakness of Assyria, 
had already, three years 
before the fall of Ninive, 
crossed the frontiers with 
a mighty army under 
Necho II, in the hope of 
sharing in the dismember- 
ment of the Assyrian Km- 
pire. How Josias of Juda, 
trying to bar his way, was 
slain at Megiddois known 
from IV Kings, xxiii, 29. 
Meanwhile Ninive was 
taken, and Necho, resting 
satisfied with the conquest of the Syrian provinces, 
erie el no further. -A few years later, however, 
e marched a colossal army from Egypt to the Eu- 
pe in hopes of annexing part of Mesopotamia. 
e was met by the Babylonian army at Carchemish, 
the ancient Hittite capital, where he wished to cross 
the Euphrates. Nabopolassar, being prevented by 
ill health and advancing age, had sent his son Na- 
buchodonosor, and put him in command. The Egyp- 
tians were utterly routed in this great encounter, one 
of the most important in history (604 B. c.). Nabu- 
chodonosor pursued the enemy to the borders of 
t, where he received the news of his father’s 
death. He hastened back to Babylon, was received 
without opposition, and began, in 604 B. c., the forty- 
two years of his most giorious reign. His first diffi- 
culties arose in Juda. Against the solemn warning 
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of Jeremias the Prophet, Jehoiakim refused tribute, 
i. e. rebelled against Babylon. At first Nabucho- 
donosor II began a small guerilla warfare against 
Jerusalem; then, in 597 B.c., he dispatched a con- 
siderable army, and after a while began the siege in 
person. Jechonias, however, son of Jehoiakim, who 
as a lad of eighteen had succeeded his father, sur- 
rendered; 7000 men capable of bearing arms and 1000 
workers in iron were carried away and made to form 
a colony on a canal near Nippur (the River Chobar 
mentioned in Ezechiel, i, 1), and Zedekias was sub- 
stituted for Jechonias as vassal King of Juda. 

Some ten years later Nabuchodonosor once more 
found himself in Palestine. Hophra, King of Egypt, 
who had succeeded Necho II in 589 B. c., had by se- 
cret agents tried to combine all the Syrian States in 
a conspiracy against Babylon. Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, and Sidon had entered into the coalition, and 
at last even Juda had joined, and Zedekias, against 
the advice of Jeremias, broke his oath of allegiance 
to the Chaldeans. A Babylonian army began to sur- 
round Jerusalem in 587 B.c. They were unable to 
take the city by storm and intended to subdue it by 
starvation. But Pharao Hophra entered Palestine 
to help the besieged. The Babylonians raised the 
siege to drive the Egyptians back; they then returned 
to Jerusalem and continued the siege in grim ear- 
nest. On July the 9th, 586 B. c., they poured in 
through a breach in the wall of Ezekias and took the 
city by storm. They captured the flying Zedekias and 
brought him before Nabuchodonosor at Riblah, where 
his children. were slain before him and his eyes 
blinded. The city was destroyed, and the temple 
treasures carried to Babylon. A vast number of the 
population was deported to some districts in Baby- 
lonia, a miserable remnant only was allowed to remain 
under a Jewish governor, Godolias. When this goy- 
ernor was slain by a Jewish faction under Ishmael, a 
fraction of this remnant, fearing Nabuchodonosor’s 
wrath, emigrated to Egypt, forcibly taking Jeremias 
the Prophet with them. 

Babylon’s expedition to Juda thus ended in leay- 
ing it a devastated, depopulated, ruined district. 
Nabuchodonosor now turned his arms against Tyre. 
After Egypt this city had probably been the main- 
spring of the coalition against Babylon. The pun- 
ishment intended for Tyre was the same as that of 
Jerusalem, but Nabuchodonosor did not succeed as 
he did with the capital of Juda. The position of Tyre 
was immeasurably superior to that of Jerusalem. 
The Babylonians had no fleet; therefore, as long as 
the sea remained open, Tyre was impregnable. The 
Chaldeans lay before Tyre thirteen years (585-572), 
but did not succeed in taking it. Ethobaal II, its 
king, seems to have come to terms with the King of 
Babylon, fearing, no doubt, the slow but sure de- 
struction of Tyrian inland trade; at least we have evi- 
dence, from a contract-tablet dated in Tyre, that 
Nabuchodonosor at the end of his reign was recog- 
nized as suzerain of the city. Notwithstanding the 
little suecess against Tyre, Nabuchodonosor attacked 
Egypt in 567. He entered the very heart of the 
country, ravaged and pillaged as he chose, appar- 
ently without opposition, and returned laden with 
booty through the Syrian Provinces. But no per- 
manent Egyptian occupation by Babylon was the 
result. ; 

Thus Nabuchodonosor the Chaldean showed him- 
self a capable military ruler, yet as a Babylonian 
monarch, following the custom of his predecessors, 
he gloried not in the arts of war, but of peace. His 
boast was the vast building operations which made 
Babylon a city (for those days) impregnable, which 
adorned the capital with palaces, and the famous 
“procession road’’, and Gate of Ishtar, and which 
restored and beautified a great number of temples in 
different towns of Babylonia. Of Nabuchodonosor’s 
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madness (Daniel, iv, 26-34) no Babylonian record has 
as yet been found. A number of ingenious sugges- 
tions have been made on this subject, one of the best 
of which is Professor Hommel’s substitution of Nabu- 
na’id for Nabu-chodonosor, but the matter had better 
stand over till we possess more information on this 
period. Of the prophet Daniel we find no certain men- 
tion in contemporary documents; the prophet’s Baby- 
lonian name, Baltassar (Balatsu-usur), is unfortu- 
nately a very common one. We know of at least 
fourteen persons of that time called Balatu and seven 
called Balatsu, both of which names may be abbre- 
viations of Baltassar, or “ Protect His life’’. The ety- 
mology of Sidrach and Misach is unknown, but Abed- 
nego and Arioch (Abdnebo and Eriaku) are well 
known. Professor J. Oppert found the base of a 
great statue near a mound called Duair, east of 
Babylon, and this may have belonged to the golden 
image erected ‘‘in the plain of Dura of the province 
of Babylon” (Dan., iii, 1). In 561 B.c., Nabucho- 
donosor was succeeded by Evil-Merodach (IV Kings, 
xxv, 27), who released Joachin of Juda and raised 
him above the other vassal kings at Babylon, but 
his mild rule evidently displeased the priestly caste, 
and they accused him of reigning lawlessly and ex- 
travagantly. After less than three years he was as- 
sassinated by Neriglissar (Nergal-sar-usur), his brother- 
in-law, who is possibly the Nergalsharezer present 
at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer., xxxix, 3-13). Neri- 
glissar was after four years succeeded by his son 
Labasi-Marduk, no more than a child, who reigned 
nine months and was assassinated. 

The conspirators elected Nabonidus (Nabu-na’id) 
to the throne. He was the last King of Babylon 
(555-539 B. c.). He was a royal antiquarian rather 
than a ruling king. From their foundations he re- 
built the great Shamash temple in Sippar and the 
Sin temple in Harran, and in his reign the city walls 
of Babylon ‘‘were curiously built with burnt brick 
and bitumen’’. But he resided in Tema, shunned the 
capital, offended the provincial towns by transport- 
ing their gods to Shu-anna, and alienated the priest- 
hood of Babylon by what they would call misdirected 
piety. To us his antiquarian research after first 
foundation-stones of the temples he rebuilt is of the 
greatest importance. He tells us that the foundation- 
stone of the Shamash temple laid by Naram Sin had 
not been seen for 3200 years, which, roughly speaking, 
gives us 3800 B. c., for Sargon of Akkad, Naram Sin’s 
father; upon this date most of our early Babylonian 
chronology is based. The actual duties of govern- 
ment seem to have been largely in the hands of 
the Crown Prince Baltassar (Bél-shar-usur), who re- 
sided in Babylon as regent. Meanwhile Cyrus, the 
petty King of Anshan, had begun his career of con- 
quest. He overthrew Astyages, King of the Medes, 
for which victory Nabonaid praised him as the young 
servant of Merodach; he overthrew Croesus of Lydia 
and his coalition; he assumed the title of King of the 
Parsu, and had begun a new Indo-Germanic world 
power which replaced the decrepit Semitic civiliza- 
tion. At last Nabonaid, realizing the situation, met 
the Persians at Opis. Owing to internal strife amongst 
the Babylonians, many of whom were dissatisfied 
with SE EOE TE the Persians had an easy victory, 
taking the city of Sippar without fighting. Nabonaid 
fled to Babylon. Cyrus’s soldiers, under the general- 
ship of Ugbaru (Gobryas), Governor of Gutium, en- 
tered the capital without striking a blow and cap- 
tured Nabonaid. This happened in June; in October 
Cyrus in person entered the city, paid homage at 
E-sagila to Marduk. A week later the Persians en- 
tered, at night, that quarter of the city where Baltas- 
sar occupied a fortified position in apparent security, 
where the sacred vessels of Jehovah’s temple were 
profaned, where the hand appeared on the wall writ- 
ing Mane, Tekel Phares, and where Daniel was offered 
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the third place in the kingdom (i. e. after Nabonaid 
and Baltassar). That same night Baltassar was slain 
and the Semitic Empire of Babylon came to an end, 
for the ex-King Nabonaid spent the rest of his life 
in Carmania. 

In one sense Babylonian history ends here, and 
Persian history begins, yet a few words are needed 
on the return of the Jewish captives after their sey- 
enty years of exile. It has long been supposed that 
Cyrus, professing the Mazdean religion, was a strict 
monotheist and released the Jews out of sympathy 
for their faith. But this king was, apparently, only 
unconsciously an instrument in God’s hands, and 
the permission for the Jews to return was merely 
given out of political sagacity and a wish for popu- 
larity in his new domains. At least we possess in- 
scriptions of him in which he is most profuse in his 
homage to the Babylonian Pantheon. As Nabonaid 
had outraged the religious sentiments of his subjects 
by collecting all their gods in Shu-anna, Cyrus pur- 
sued an opposite policy and returned all these gods 
to their own worshippers; and, the Jews having no 
idols, he returned their sacred vessels, which Baltas- 
sar had profaned, and gave a grant for the rebuilding 
of their Temple. The very phraseology of the decree 
given in I Esdras, i, 2 sqq., referring to ‘‘the Lord 
God of Heaven” shows his respectful attitude, if not 
inclination, towards monotheism, which was _ pro- 
fessed by so many of his Indo-Germanic subjects. 
Darius Hystaspes, who in 521 B.c., after defeating 
Pseudo-Smerdis, succeeded Cambyses (King of Baby- 
lon since 530 B. c.) was a convinced monotheist and 
adorer of Ahuramazda; and if it was he who ordered 
and aided the completion of the temple at Jerusalem, 
after the interruption caused by Samaritan inter- 
vention, it was no doubt out of sympathy with the 
Jewish religion (1 Esdr., vi, 1 sqq.). It is not quite 
certain, however, that the Darius referred to is this 
king; it has been suggested that Darius Nothus is 
meant, who mounted the throne almost a hundred 
years later. Zerubabel is a thoroughly Babylonian 
name and occurs frequently on documents of that 
time; but we cannot as yet trace any connexion be- 
tween the Zerubabel of Scripture and any name men- 
tioned in these documents. 

Some SpecraL Brste RErERENCES.—(1) The first 
passage referring to Babylonia is Gen., x, 8-10: “‘Chus 
begat Nemrod, and the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babylon and Arach and Achad and Chalanne in the 
land of Sennaar.” The great historical value of these 


genealogies in Genesis has been acknowledged by 


scholars of all schools; these genealogies are, however, 
not of persons, but of tribes, which is obvious from 
such a bold metaphor as: “‘Chanaan begat Sidon, his 
first born’’ (v,15). But in many instances the names 
are those of actual persons whose personal names be- 
came designations of the tribes, just as in known 
instances of Scottish and Irish clans or Arab tribes. 
Chus begat Nemrod. Chus was not a Semite, accord- 
ing to the Biblical account, and it is remarkable that 
recent discoveries all seem to point to the fact that 
the original civilization of Babylonia was non-Semitic 
and the Semitic element only gradually displaced the 
aborigines and adopted their culture. It must be 
noted, also, that in v. 22 Assur is described as a son 
of Sem, though in v. 11 Assur comes out of the land 
of Sennaar. This exactly represents the fact that 


Assyria was purely Semitic where Babylonia was not. 


Some see in Chus a designation of the city of Kish, 
sntioned above amongst the cities of early Baby- 
, and certainly one of its most ancient towns. 
mrod, on this supposition, would be none else than 
marad, or Lord of Marad, which was a daughter- 
of Kish. Gilgamesh, whom mythology trans- 


to a Babylonian Hercules, whose fortunes — 


ibed in the Gilgamesh-epos, woul. 


d then be 
ignated by the Biblical Nemrod. Oth 
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again see in Nemrod an intentional corruption of 
Amarudu, the Akkadian for Marduk, whom the Baby- 
lonians worshipped as the great God, and who, 
perhaps, was the deified ancestor of their city. This 
corruption would be parallel to Nisroch (IV Kings, 
xix, 37) for Assuraku, and Nibhaz (IV Kings, xvii, 
31) for Abahazu, or Abed Nego for Abdnebo. The 
description of “stout hunter’? or hero-entrapper 
would fit in well with the réle ascribed to the god 
Marduk, who entrapped the monster Tiamtu in his 
net. Both Biblical instances, IV Kings, xvii, 31, 
and xix, 37, however, are very doubtful, and Nisroch 
has recently found a more probable explanation. 

(2) “The beginning of his kingdom was Babylon 
and Arach and Achad and Calanne’’.—These cities 
of Northern Babylonia are probably enumerated in- 
versely to the order of their antiquity; so that Nippur 
(Calanne) is the most ancient, and Babylon the most 
modern. Recent excavations have shown that Nip- 
pur dates far back beyond the Sargonid age (3800 
B. c.) and Nippur is mentioned on the fifth tablet of 
the Babylonian Creation-story. 

(8) The next Biblical passage which requires men- 
tion is that dealing with the Tower of Babel (Gen., xi, 
1-9). This narrative, though couched in the terms 
of Oriental folklore, yet expresses not merely a moral 
lesson, but refers to some historical fact in the dim 
past. There was perhaps in the ancient world no 
spot on all the earth where such a variety of tongues 
and dialects was heard as in Babylonia, where Akka- 
dians, Sumerians, and Amorites, Elamites, Kassites, 
Sutites, Qutites, and perhaps Hittites met and left 
their mark on the language; where Assyrian or Sem- 
itic Babylonian itself only very gradually displaced 
the older non-Semitic tongue, and where for many 
centuries the people were at least bilingual. It was 
the spot where Turanian, Semitic, and Indo-Germanic 
met. Yet there remained in the national conscious- 
ness the memory that the first settlers in the Baby- 
lonian plain spoke one language. ‘‘They removed 
from the East’’, as the Bible says and all recent re- 
search suggests. When we read, ‘‘The earth was of 
one tongue’’, we need not take this word in its widest 
sense, for the same word is often translated “the 
land’”’. Philology may or may not prove the unity 
of all human speech, and man’s descent from a single 
set of parents seems to postulate original unity of 
language; but in any case the Bible does not here 
seem to refer to this, and the Bible account itself 
suggests that a vast variety of tongues existed pre- 
vious to the foundations of Babylon. We need but 
refer to Gen., x, 5, 21, 31: “In their kindreds and 
tongues and countries and nations’’; and Gen., x, 10, 
where Babylon is represented as almost coeval with 
Arach, Adhad, and Calanne, and posterior to Gomer, 
Magog, Elam, Arphaxad, so that the original division 
of languages cannot first have taken place at Babel. 
What historical fact lies behind the account of the 
building of the Tower of Babel is difficult to ascertain. 
Of course any real attempt to reach heaven by a tower 
is out of the question. The mountains.of Elam were 
too close by, to tell them that a few yards more or less 
were of no importance to get in touch with the sky. 
But the wish to have a rallying-point in the plain is 
only too natural. Itis astriking fact that most Baby- 
lonian cities possessed a ziggurrat (a stage, or temple- 
tower), and these bore very significant Sumerian 
names, as, for instance, at Nippur, Dur-anki, ‘Link 
of heaven and earth’’—‘‘the summit of which reaches 
unto heaven, and the foundation of which is laid in ~ 
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ally pointed out as the Tower of Babel; whether 
rightly, is impossible to say; Hsagila, in Babylon 
itself, has as good, if not a better, claim. We have no 
record of the building of the city and tower being 
interrupted by any such catastrophe as a confusion 
of languages; but that such an interruption because 
of diversity of speech of the townspeople took place, 
is not impossible. In any case it can only have been 
an interruption, though perhaps of many centuries, 
for Babylon increased and prospered for many cen- 
turies after the period referred to in Genesis. The 
history of the city of Babylon before the Amorite 
dynasty is an absolute blank, and we have no facts 
to fill up the fifteen centuries of its existence previous 
to that date. The etymology given for the name 
Babel in Gen., xi, 9, is not the historic meaning of the 
word, which, as given above is Kadungir, Bab-Ilu, or 
“God’s Gate’. The derivation in Genesis rests upon 
the similarity of sound with a word formed from ‘the 
root balal, ‘‘to stammer’’, or ‘‘be confused’’. 

(4) Next to be mentioned is the account of the 
battle of the four kings against five near the Dead 
Sea (Gen., xiv). Sennaar mentioned in v. 1 is the 
Sumer of the Babylonian inscriptions, and Amraphel 
is identified by most scholars with the great Hammu- 
rabi, the sixth King of Babylon. The initial gutteral 
of the king’s name being a soft one, and the Baby- 
lonians being given to dropping their H’s, the name 
actually occurs in cuneiform inscriptions as Ammu- 
rapi. ‘The absence of the final / arises from the fact 
that the sign pt was misread bil or perhaps ilu, the 
sign of deification, or complement of the name, being 
omitted. There is no philological difficulty in this 
identification, but the chronological difficulty (viz., of 
Hammurabi being vassal of Chedorlaomer) has led 
others to identify Amraphel with Hammurabi’s 
father Sin-muballit, whose name is ideographically 
written Amar-Pal. Arioch, King of Pontus (Pontus 
is St. Jerome’s unfortunate guess to identify Hllazar) 
is none else but Rim-Sin, King of Larsa (Ellazar of 
A. V.), whose name was Er-Aku, and who was 
defeated and dethroned by the King of Babylon, 
whether Hammurabi or Sin-muballit; and if the former, 
then this occurred in the thirty-first year of his reign, 
the year of the land of Emutbalu, Hri-Aku bearing the 
title of King of Larsa and Father of Emutbalu. The 
name Chedorlahomer has apparently, though not quite 
certainly, been found on two tablets together with 
the names Eriaku and Tudhula, which latter king is 
evidently “Thadal, king of the Nations’. The 
Hebrew word gdéyim, “‘nations’’, is a clerical error 
for Gutium or Guti, a neighbouring state which plays 
an important role throughout Babylonian history. 
Of Kudur-lahgumal, King of the Land of Elam, it is 
said that he “descended on’’, and “exercised sover- 
eignty in Babylon the city of Kar-Duniash”’. We 
have documentary evidence that Hriaku’s father 
Kudurmabug, King of Elam, and after him Hammu- 
rabi of Babylon, claimed authority over Palestine 
the land of Martu. This Biblical passage, therefore, 
which was once described as bristling with impossi- 
bilities, has so far only received confirmation from 
Babylonian documents. 

(5) According to Gen., xi, 28 and 31, Abraham was 
a Babylonian from the city of Ur. It is remarkable 
that the name Abu ramu (Honoured Father) occurs 
in the eponym lists for 677 B.c., and Abé ramu, a 
similar name, on a contract-tablet in the reign of 
Apil-Sin, thus showing that Abram was a Babylonian 
name in use long before and after the date of the 
Patriarch. His father removed from Ur to Harran, 
from the old centre of the Moon-cult to the new. 
Talmudic tradition makes Terah an idolater, and his 
religion may have had to do with his emigration. No 
excavations have as yet taken place at Harran, and 
Abraham’s ancestry remains obscure. Aberamu of 
Apil-Sin’s reign had a son Sha-Amirri, which fact 
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shows the early intercourse between Babylonia and the 
Amorite land, or Palestine. In Chanaan Abraham 
remained within the sphere of Babylonian language 
and influence, or perhaps even authority. Several 
centuries later, when Palestine was no longer part of 
the Babylonian Empire, Abd-Hiba, the King of 
Jerusalem, in his intercourse with his over-lord of 
Egypt, wrote neither his own language nor that 
of Pharao, but Babylonian, the universal language 
of the day. Even when passing into Egypt, Abraham 
remained under Semitic rule, for the Hyksos reigned 
there. 

(6) Considering that the progenitor of the Hebrew 
race was a Babylonian, and that Babylonian culture 
remained paramount in Western Asia for more than 
1000 years, the most astounding feature of the He- 
brew Scriptures is the almost complete absence of 
Babylonian religious ideas, the more so as Babylonian 
religion, though Oriental polytheism, possessed a 
refinement, a nobility of thought, and a piety, which 
are often admirable. The Babylonian account of 
creation, though often compared with the Biblical 
one, differs from it on main and essential points for 
(a) it contains no direct statement of the Creation of 
the world: Tiamtu and Apsu, the watery waste and 
the abyss wedded together, beget the universe; Mar- 
duk, the conqueror of chaos, shapes and orders all 
things; but this is the mythological garb of evolu- 
tion as opposed to creation. (b) It does not make the 
Deity the first and only cause of the existence of all 
things; the gods themselves are but the outcome of 
pre-existent, apparently eternal, forces; they are not 
cause, but effect. (c) It makes the present world the 
outcome of a great war; it is the story of Resistance 
and Struggle, which is the exact opposite of the Bibli- 
cal account. (d) It does not arrange the things cre- 
ated into groups or classes, which is one of the main 
features of the story in Genesis. (e) The work of 
creation is not divided into a number of days—the 
principal literary characteristic of the Biblical ac- 
count. The Babylonian mythology possesses some- 
thing analogous to the Biblical Garden of Eden. But 
though they apparently possessed the word Edina, 
not only as meaning “‘the Plain’’, but as a geographi- 
cal name, their garden of delight is placed in Eridu, 
where “‘a dark vine grew; it was made a glorious place, 
planted beside the abyss. In the glorious house, 
which is like a forest, its shadow extends; no man 
enters its midst. In its interior is the Sun-god Tam- 
muz. Between the mouths of the rivers, which are 
on both sides’. This passage bears a striking analogy 
to Gen., ii, 8-17. The Babylonians, however, seem 
to have possessed no account of the Fall. It seems 
likely that the name of Ea, or Ya, or Aa, the oldest 
god of the Babylonian Pantheon, is connected with 
the name Jahve, Jahu, or Ja, of the Old Testament. 
Professor Delitzsch recently claimed to have found 
the name Jahve-ilu on a Babylonian tablet, but the 
reading has been strongly disputed by other scholars. ' 
The greatest similarity between Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian records is in their accounts of the Flood. Pir- 
napistum, the Babylonian Noe, commanded by Ae, 
builds a ship and transfers hither his family, the 
beasts of the field, and the sons of the artificers, and 
he shuts the door. Six days and nights the wind 
blew, the flood Gveihaiied: the land. The seventh 
day the storm ceased; quieted, the sea shrank back; 
all mankind had turned to corruption. The ship 
stopped at the land of Nisir. Pir-napistum sends out 
first a dove, which returns; then a swallow, and it 
returns; then a raven, and it does not return. He 
leaves the ship, pours out a libation, makes an offer- 
ing on the peak of the mountain. ‘The gods smelled 
a savour, the gods smelled a sweet savour, the gods 

athered like flies over the sacrificer.’? No one read- 
ing the Babylonian account of the Flood can deny its 
intimate connexion with the narrative in Genesis, yet 
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the former is so intimately bound up with Babylonian 
mythology, that the inspired character of the Hebrew 
account is the better appreciated by the contrast. 
Reticion.—The Babylonian Pantheon arose out 
of a gradual amalgamation of the local deities of the 
early city states of Sumer and Akkad. And Baby- 
lonian mythology is mainly the projection into the 
heavenly sphere of the earthly fortunes of the early 
centres of civilization in the Euphrates valley. 
Babylonian religion, therefore, is largely a Sumerian, 
i. e. Mongolian product, no doubt modified by Semitic 
influence, yet to the last bearing the mark of its 
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Brick or Kuricgatzu Kine or Basyton (ABour 1400 
. B. c.), British Museum 


Mongolian origin in the very names of its gods and 
in the sacred dead languages in which they were 
addressed. The tutelary spirit of a locality extended 
his power with the political power of his adherents; 
when the citizens of one city entered into political 
relations with the citizens of another, popular imagi- 
nation soon created the relation of father and son, 
brother and sister, or man and wife, between their 
respective gods. The Babylonian Trinity of Anu, 
Bel, and Ea is the result of later speculation, dividing 
the divine power into that which rules in heaven, 
that which rules on earth, and that which rules under 
the earth. Ea was originally the god of Eridu on the 
Persian Gulf and therefore the god of the ocean and 
the waters below. Bel was originally the chief 
spirit (in Sumerian Hn-lil, the older designation of 
Bel, which is Semitic for “‘chief’? or ‘‘lord’’) of 
Nippur, one of the oldest, possibly the oldest, centre 
of civilization after Eridu. Anu’s local cult is as yet 
uncertain; Erech has been.suggested; we know that 
Gudea erected a temple to him; he always remained 
a shadowy personality. Although nominal head of 
the Pantheon, he had in later days no temple dedi- 
cated to him except one, and that he shared with 
Hadad. Sin, the moon, was the god of Ur; Shamash, 
the sun, was the god of Larsa and Sippar; when the 
two towns of Girsu and Uruazaga were united into 
the one city of Lagash, the two respective local 
deities, Nin-Girsu and Bau, became man and wife, to 
‘whom Gudea brought wedding presents. With the 
rise of Babylon and the political unification of the 
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whole country under this metropolis, the city-god 
Marduk, whose name does not occur on any inscrip- 
tion previous to Hammurabi, leaps to the foreground. 
The Babylonian theologians not only gave him a 
place in the Pantheon, but in the Epos ‘‘Enuma 
Elish’’ it is related how, as reward for overcoming 
the Dragon of Chaos, the great gods, his fathers, 
bestowed upon Marduk their own names and titles. 
Marduk gradually so outshone the other deities that 
these were looked upon as mere manifestations of 
Marduk, whose name became almost a synonym for 
God. And though Babylonians never quite reached 
monotheism, their ideas sometimes seem to come 
near it. Unlike the Assyrians, the Babylonians 
never possessed a female deity of such standing in 
the Pantheon as Ishtar of Ninive or Arbela. In the 
Second Empire, Nebo, the city-god of Borsippa, over 
against Babylon, rises into prominence and wins 
honours almost equal to those of Marduk, and the 
twin cities have two almost inseparable gods. Judg- 
ing from the continual invocation of the gods in every 
conceivable detail of life, and the continual acknowl- 
edgment of dependence on them, and the anxious 
humble prayers that are still extant, the Babylonians 
were as a nation pre-eminent in piety. 
Crv1uization.—It is impossible in this article to 
give an idea of the astounding culture which had 
developed in the Euphrates Valley, the cradle of 
civilization, even as early as 2300 B. c. A perusal of 
the article HamMMuRABI, and a careful reading of his 
code of laws will give us a clear insight in the Baby- 
lonian world of four thousand years ago. The ethical 
litany of the Shurpu tablets contains an examination 
of conscience more detailed than the so-called 
“Negative’’ confessions in the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead and fills us with admiration for the moral 
level of the Babylonian world. Though polygamists, 
the Babylonians raised but one woman to the legal 
status of wife, and women possessed considerable 
rights and freedom of action. Marriage settlements 
protected the married, and the unmarried managed 
their own estates. On the other hand, they pos- 
sessed an institution analogous to vestal virgins at 
Rome. These female votaries had a privileged posi- 
tion in Babylonian society; we know, however, of no 
such dire penalty for their unfaithfulness as the 
Roman law inflicted. A votary could even enter 
into nominal marriage, if she gave her husband a 
maid as Sarah gave Abraham. According to Law 110 
of Hammurabi, however, “if a votary who dwells 
not in a cloister open a wine-house or enter a wine- 
house for drink, that female they shall burn’’. On 
the other hand (Law 127), “‘if a man has caused the 
finger to be pointed against a votary and has not 
justified it, they shall set that man before the judges 
and mark his forehead’’. The dark side of Baby- 
lonian society is seen in the strange enactment: “If 
the child of a courtesan or of a public woman come 
to know his father’s house and despise his foster- 
parents and go to his father’s house, they shall tear 
out his eyes’’. The repeated coupling of the words 
“votary or public woman’’ and the minute and in- 
dulgent legislation of which they are the objects 
make us fear that the virtue of chastity was not 
prized in Babylon. Although originally only a provi- 
dent, prosperous agricultural people, the Babylonians 
seem to have developed a great commercial talent; 
and well might some Assyrian Napoleon have re- 
ferred to his Southern neighbours as “‘that nation of 
shopkeepers’. In 1893 Dr. Hilprecht found 730 
tablets twenty feet underground in a ruined building 
at Nippur, which proved to be the banking archives 
of the firm Nurashu and Sons, signed, sealed, and 
dated about 400 B. c. We also possess a deed of 


‘purchase by Manishtusu, King of Kish, some 4000 


B. c., in archaic Babylonian, which in accuracy and 
minuteness of detail in moneys and values would 
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compare well with a modern balance sheet that has 
passed the chartered accountants. Proofs are not 
lacking of the commercial talents of the Babylonians 
during the thirty-five centuries between these dates. 

LITERATURE.—Vast as is the material of Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, equally varied are their contents. 
The great majority no doubt of the 300,000 tablets 
hitherto unearthed deal with business matters rather 
than with matters literary; contracts, marriage set- 
tlements, cadastral surveys, commercial letters, 
orders for goods or acknowl- 
edgments of their receipt, offi- 
cial communications between 
magistrates and civil or mili- 
tary’ governors, names, titles, 
and dates on _ foundation 
stones, private correspondence, 
and so on. Still a fair per- 
centage has a right to- be 
strictly classed as ‘‘literature’’ 
or “‘belles-lettres’’, We must 
moreover constantly keep in 
mind that only about one- 
fifth of the total number of 
these tablets have been pub- 
lished and that any description 
of their literature must as yet 
be fragmentary and _ tenta- 
tive. It is convenient to 
classify as follows: (1) the 
Epos; (2) the Psalm; (8) the 
#|- Historical Narrative. 

(1) The Epos.—(a) The so- 
called ‘Seven Tablets of Cre- 
Onn of THE Suven 2tion’’, because written on a 
TaBLEeTs OF CREATION series of seven very mutilated 

tablets in the Kouyunshik Li- 
brary. Happily the lacune can here and there be 
filled up by fragments of duplicates found elsewhere. 
Borrowing an expression from the early Teuton litera- 
ture, this might be called the “saga of the primeval 
chaos’’, Assyrian scribes called it by its first words 
“Fnuma Elish’? (When on high) as the Jews called 
Genesis ‘‘Bereshith’’ (in the beginning). Although 
it contains an account of the world’s origin, as above 
contrasted with the account given in the Bible, it is 
not so much a cosmogony as the story of the heroic 
deeds of the god Marduk, in his struggle with the 
Dragon of Chaos. Though the youngest of the gods, 
Marduk is charged by them to fight Tiamtu and the 
gods on her side. He wins a glorious victory; he takes 
the tablets of fate from Kimgu, her husband; he 


splits open her skull, hews asunder the channels of 
her blood and makes the north wind carry it away. 
to hidden places. He divides the corpse of the great 
Dragon and with one half makes a covering for the 
heavens and thus fixes the waters above the firma- 
ment. He then sets about fashioning the universe, 


— On an Amama tablet we 
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huge lacune. Gilgamesh was King of Erech the 
Walled. When the story begins, the city and its 
temples are in a ruinous state. Some great calamity 
has fallen upon them. Erech has been besieged for 
three years, till Bel and Ishtar interest themselves 
in its behalf. Gilgamesh has yearned for a com- 
panion, and the goddess Arurn makes Ea-bani, the 
warrior; ‘‘covered with hair was all his body and he 
had tresses like a woman, his hair grew thick as corn; 
though a man, he lives amongst the beasts of the 
field’. They entice him into the city of Erech by 
the charms of a woman called Samuhat; he lives 
there and becomes a fast friend of Gilgamesh. Gil- 
gamesh and Ha-bani set out in quest of adventure, 
travel through forests, and arrive at the palace of 
a great queen. Gilgamesh’ cuts off the head of 
Humbabe, the Elamite king. Ishtar the goddess 
falls in love with him and asks him in marriage. 
But Gilgamesh scornfully reminds her of her treat- 
ment of former lovers. Ishtar in anger returns to 
heaven and revenges herself by sending a divine bull 
against Gilgamesh and Ea-bani. This animal is 
overcome and slain to the great joy of the city of 
Erech. Warning dreams are sent to Gilgamesh and 
his friend Ea-bani dies, and Gilgamesh sets out on a 
far journey, to bring his friend back from the under- 
world. After endless adventures our hero reaches in 


.a ship the waters of death and converses with Pir- 


napistum, the Babylonian Noe, who tells him the 
story of the flood, which fills up the eleventh chapter 
of some 330 lines, referred to above. Pir-napistum 
gives to Gilgamesh the plant of rejuvenescence but 
he loses it again on his way back to Erech. In the 
last chapter Gilgamesh succeeds in calling up the 
spirit of Ea-bani, who gives a vivid portrayal of life 
after death ‘‘where the worm devoureth those who 
had sinned in their heart, but where the blessed lying 
upon a couch, drink pure water”. Though weird in 
the extreme and to our eyes a mixture of the gro- 
tesque with the sublime, this epos contains de- 
scriptive passages of unmistakable power. A few 
lines as example: “At the break of dawn in the morn- 
ing there arose from the foundation of heaven a dark 
cloud. The Storm god thundered within it and Nebo 
and Marduk went before it. Then went the heralds 
over mountain and plain. Uragala dragged the 
anchors loose, the Annunak raised their torches, 
with their flashing they lighted the earth. The roar 
of the Storm god reached to the heavens and every- 
thing bright turned into darkness.’’ 

(c) The Adapa-Legend, a sort of “ Paradise Lost’’, 
probably a standard work of Babylonian literature, 


as it is found not only in the Ninive library, but even © 


among the Amarna tablets in Egypt. It relates how 
Adapa, the wise man or Atrachasis, the purveyor to 


the sanctuary of Ea, is deceived, through the envy — 


of Ea. Anu, the Supreme God, invites him to Para- 


_dise, offers him the food and drink of immortality, 
but Adapa, mistakenly thinking it poison, refuses, 


and loses life everlasting. Anu scornfully says: 


_ “Take him and bring him back to his earth,’’ : 


(d) Ishtar’s descent into Hades, here and there 
bearing a surprising resemblance to well-known lines 
of Dante’s Inferno. The goddess of Erech goes: 


To the land whence no one ever returneth, : 
To the house of gloom where dwelleth Irkalla, 
To the house which one enters but nevermore leaveth, 

On the way where there is no retracing of footsteps, 


To the house which one enters, and daylight all 


ceases. : ' 
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They are in the style which popular imagination is 


historical texts of Hammurabi, we possess 
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is exposed by his mother in a basket of bulrushes 

and pitch floating on the waters of the Euphrates; 

he is found by a water carrier and brought up as a 

oo This story cannot but remind us of Moses’ 
irth. 

(2) The Psalm.—This species of literature, which 
formerly seemed almost limited to the Hebrew race, 
had a luxurious growth on Babylonian soil. These 
songs to the gods or to some one god are indeed often 
either weird incantations or dreary litanies; and when 
after perusal of a good number of them one turns to 
the Hebrew Psalter, no fair-minded person will deny 
the almost immeasurable superiority of the latter. 
On the other hand, naught but unreasoning prejudice 
would trouble to deny the often touching beauty and 
nobility of thought in some of these productions of 
the instinctive piety of a noble race. It is natural 
moreover that the tone of some Babylonian psalms 
should strongly remind us of some songs of Israel, 
where every psalmist boasted that he had as fore- 
father a Babylonian: Abraham from Ur of the 
Chaldees. Some of these psalms are written in 
Sumerian with Semitic Babylonian interlinear trans- 
lations; others in Semitic Babylonian only. They 
show all sorts of technicalities in versification, paral- 
lelism, alliteration, and rhythm. There are acrostics 
and even double acrostics, the initial and final syllable 
of each line being the same. These psalms contain 
praise and supplication of the great gods, but, what 
is most remarkable, some of them are penitential 
psalms, the sinner mourning his sin and begging 
restoration to favour. Moreover, there are a great 
number of ‘lamentations’? not over personal but 
over national calamities; and a Babylonian “ prophet”’ 
wept over the fall of Nippur many centuries before 
Jeremias wrote his inspired songs of sorrow over the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Besides these there are 
numberless omen tablets, magical recipes for all 
sorts of ills, and rituals of temple service, but they 
belong to the history of religion and astrology rather 
than to that of literature. 

(8) The Historical Narrative-—The Babylonians 
seemed to have possessed no ex professo historians, 
who, like a Herodotus, endeavoured to give a con- 
nected narrative of the past. We have to gather 
their history from the royal inscriptions on monu- 
ments and palace walls and state-cylinders, in which 

~ each sovereign records his great deeds in perpetuam 
rei memoriam. Whereas we fortunately possess an 
abundance of historical texts of the Assyrian kings, 
thanks to the discovery of Assurbanipal’s library, 
we are as yet not so fortunate in the case of Baby- 
lonian kings; of the early Babylonian city-kings we 
have a number of shorter inscriptions on steles and 
boundary stones in true lapidary style and longer 
historical records in the great cylinder inscriptions 
of Gudea of Lagash. Whereas we possess considerable 
but very 
little of his many successors on the Babylonian 
throne until the Second Babylonian Empire, when 


long historical texts tell us the doings of Nabopolassar, 


Nabuchodonosor, and Nabonidus. They are all of a 
pompous grandeur that palls a little on a Western 
mind, and their self-adulation comes strange to us. 
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refer to it in his monumental proclamations. No 
doubt the Babylonians must have despised Assyrian 
inscriptions as bloodthirsty screeds. Because the 
genius of Babylon was one of culture and peace; 
therefore, though a world-centre a thousand years 
before Ninive, it lasted more than a thousand years 
after Ninive was destroyed. 
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GRANGE, [/istorical Criticism and O. T. (London, 1906); JERE- 
MIAS, Das Alte Testament in Lichte des alten Orients (Leipzig, 
1906); DeuirzscH, Babel und Bibel (Leipzig and Stuttgart, 
1905) for a collection of texts with immediate bearing on O, T.; 
Wincxkier, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testament 
(Leipzig, 1903). 
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Baccanceld (BapcuHitp, near Sittingbourne, Kent), 
Synop or (694). This meeting was rather a witena- 
gemot, or Parliament, than an ecclesiastical synod, 
presided over by Wihtred, King of Kent. ‘There 
were present at its deliberations Brihtwald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Tobias, Bishop of Rochester, 
besides abbots, abbesses, priests, deacons, and lay 
lords. The chief enactments are embodied in a 
charter whose terms secured to the Church forever 
the donations and privileges bestowed on it by the 
laity, since ‘‘ what had once been given to God might 
never be resumed to man’s use’’. Moreover, on the 
death of prelates fitting successors were to be ap- 
pointed with the advice and approval of the arch- 
bishop, without any royal intervention; such action 
would nullify the election; and lay interference was 
expressly disclaimed as being outside the limits of 
the laity’s rights. The cathedral churches of Canter- 
bury and Rochester were granted in perpetuity 
immunity from royal requisitions or tribute other- 
wise than voluntary, and these were never to create 
precedent; all these privileges being secured under 
severe spiritual penalties for infringement. The 
interest and importance of this document rest on 
the fact that Spelman and others regard it as the 
most ancient English charter. Its authenticity 
has been called in question; but though different 
versions of it exist, there can be little doubt of the 
general genuineness of the terms common to all, as 


here summarized. 

Cotton. MS, Domit. A., VIII; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Spri- 
MAN, Conc., 1; WAKE, State of the Church; W1LK1ns, Concilia; 
HappaNn AND Stusss, Eccl. Docts. 
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TitLtEMoNT, Mémoires (Venice, 1732), III, eet 633; 
Harnack, Geschichte der altchrist. Lit. (Leipzig, 1893), I, 261; 
VENABLES in Dict, Christ. Biog., I, 236. 
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Bachiarius, an early fifth-century writer, known 
only through two treatises which warrant the con- 
jecture that he was a monk, possibly an abbot, and a 
Spaniard. The first of these writings, entitled by 
Gennadius “Liber de Fide” is an apologetical letter 
to the pope in which Bachiarius, like many another 
monk coming to Rome from Spain at the time, vin- 
dicates his faith against the suspicions of a hetero- 
doxy akin to Priscillianism which were based on his 
residence in heretical lands. He points out that he 
left his country because of its errors (whence some 
conclude that he was exiled) and makes a profession 
of faith that witnesses to his thorough orthodoxy. 
The second, entitled “Ad Januariam liber de repara- 
tione lapsi’’, is an appeal to an abbot, Januarius, to 
mitigate his severity towards an incontinent monk 
who “though repentant was excluded from the monas- 
tery. The letter breathes a beautiful spirit of pru- 
dently tempered charity and like the first is replete 
with scriptural texts and allusions. The theory of 
Bachiarius’s identity with the Spanish bishop Pere- 


grinus seems untenable. 

Texts of letters with GALLARD’s introduction and GENNA- 
pius’s references in P. L., XX, 1015-62; Murarorti, Opere 
(Arezzo, 1770), XI, 248— 275: TILLEMONT, "Mémoires (Venice, 
1732), XVI, 473— 476; VENABLES in Dict, Christ. Biog., I, 
2365 Mancenor in Dict, de théol. cath., II, 6 
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Bachmann (Amnicota), Pau, Catholic theologi- 
cal controversialist, b. at Chemnitz, Saxony, about 
1466. His biographical data are very meagre. 
Nothing is known of his youth, and very little of his 
life, before his appearance as an opponent of the 
Lutheran movement. He entered the Order of 
Citeaux at the convent of Altenzelle on the Mulde. 
He seems to have been employed as professor in the 
Cistercian house of studies newly founded at Leipzig. 
Here he won the degree of Master of Arts. He was 
made procurator and finally, in 1522, Abbot of Alten- 
zelle, in succession to Abbot Martin (1493-1522). 
At the outbreak of Lutheranism, Bachmann sprang 
into prominence as one of its most energetic oppo- 
nents. He was one of that distinguished group of 
scholars composed of Cochleus, Emser, Peter Forst, 
’ and Augustin von Alveldt, who, ‘under the direction of 
John of Schleinitz, Bishop of Meissen, fought the 
movement in Saxony. Bachmann gave special at- 
tention to the reformation of monastic life and to a 
defence of the veneration of the Saints. While he 
was not wholly successful in preventing defection 
from the ranks of his own order, he at least hindered 
the secularization of his own monastery of Alten- 
zelle during his lifetime. His vigorous defence of 
orthodoxy engaged him in a war of pamphlets with 
the reformers, in which his own contributions yield 
little in bitterness of tone and coarseness of language 
to those of his antagonists. In a contemporaneous 
satire entitled “Mors et sepultura doctrine Lu- 
therane” (Strobel, Opuscula quedam satirica et 
ludicra tempore Reform. scripta, Fase. eS ay 

49 sqq.) written in the style of the ‘ ‘Epistole ob- 
scurorum virorum”, Bachmann is very severely 
handled. A letter is there ascribed to him over the 
signature “Humilis frater Paulus Hamnicolus, in- 
di; _Abatissa Monstri Cellensis in Misnia’”’. Be- 

peel) ets Bachmann’s writ- 
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bourg. In 1835 he was received into the Society 
of Jesus by the General, Father Roothaan, who sent 
him to Nivelles, in Belgium, for his novitiate. He 
taught three years in the College of Namur, and in 
1840 began in Louvain his studies for the priesthood. 
At an early age his vocation as a bibliographer began 
to manifest itself. While yet a student he made a 
collection of Elzevirs and planned a work that would 
give the history of the early printing presses in 
Europe. In order to acquire the necessary informa- 
tion for this compilation, he visited from 1831 to 
1834 the principal libraries in Belgium and twice those 
of Paris, thus unwittingly preparing himself for his 
future labours. While at Louvain he came across 
the incomplete “ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu” published in 1676 by Father Nathaniel South- 
well (Bacon), and he resolved to undertake the work 
that will ever remain the monument of his laborious 
life, “La bibliothéque des écrivains de la compagnie 
de Jésus”. This colossal work Father de Backer, 
with the assistance of his brother Aloysius, pub- 
lished in a series of seven quarto volumes in the 
years 1853-61, and followed this up in 1869-76 with 
a new edition in three large folios containing the 
names of 11,000 Jesuit authors. The changes and 
improvements of this edition are so marked as to 
make it practically a new work. Besides an in- 
troductory sketch of the author, there are recorded 
under each title the editions, translations, and 
critiques as well as the works which were published 
in refutation. Father de Backer died while engaged 
on the third volume of the new edition, but the work 
was completed by his brother. Another collaborator 
in the second edition was Charles Sommervogel, 
whose own magnificent “ Bibliography of the Society 
of Jesus” in eleven folio volumes was made possible 
by the gigantic labours of the two de Backers. 

Van Tricut, La Bibliotheque des écrivains de la c. de J. et 
le P. Augustin de Backer (Louvain, 1876); SommervoceEL, I; 
Hueues, Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesutts (New 
York, 1892). 
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Backx, Prerer Huspert Evermopg, b. 10 Decem- 
ber, 1805, at Tilburg, Holland; d. 28 October, 1868. 
Ordained priest 17 March, 1832, he may be con- 
sidered the second founder of the Norbertine Abbey 
of Tongerloo (Province of Antwerp, Belgium), which 
was established in 1128, or eight years after the 
foundation of the Premonstratensian Order by St. Nor- 
bert. It had to suffer much from the Protestants dur- 
ing the second half of the sixteenth century, but the 
fatal blow was struck by the French Republic, which, 
on 6 December, 1796, expelled the religious, confis- 
cated the abbey, ‘and sold it to the highest bidder. 


At that time Tongerloo was at the heighth of its” 


prosperity. After the suppression of the Jesuits, the 
abbot and community of Tongerloo had made all 
arrangements for the continuation of the “Acta 
Sanctorum’? and the “Analecta: Belgica’’ of the 
Bollandists, and four of its canons were co-operating 
with two of the former Bollandists in this gigantic 
publication. The catalogue of the Abbey of Ton- 
gerloo, made in 1796, gives the names of one hundred 
and nineteen priests ‘and professed scholastics and of 
six novices. A large number of these lived in the 
abbey, others were attached to parishes belongin, 
Some were completing their theological 
studies in Rome or on the Uni 
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were living at that time and nearly all were well 
advanced in years. The castle of Halmale near 
Antwerp was rented, and the first novice, Peter 
Hubert Backx, received the white habit and with it 
the name in religion of Evermode. Three more 
young priests and others who had finished their 
classical studies followed his example. In 1839 
Evermode Backx was chosen superior of the revived 
community. 

At the death of one of the proprietors one-half of 
the dilapidated Abbey of Tongerloo was bought at 
a public auction and Abbot Backx led, amidst the 
rejoicings of the villagers, the young community to 
Tongerloo, 1 July, 1840. That very afternoon, 
the Divine Office was resumed with the first Vespers 
of the Feast of Our Lady’s Visitation. On the 
following day, the venerable Chrysostom Raemakers, 
who had celebrated the last Mass on the day of the 
suppression, 6 December, 1796, sang a solemn Mass 
in one of the rooms improvised as a temporary 
oratory, the abbey church and other buildings having 
been pulled down. 

Evermode Backx’s first work was to repair what 
was left of the former abbey and to erect new build- 
ings for the growing community. In 1849 the second 

_ part of the confiscated abbey was bought and in 
1852 the first stone of a large church was solemnly 
laid by the papal nuncio, so that the abbey began 
to have the appearance of a large and well-ordained 
monastery. After a strenuous government of twenty- 
eight years Evermode Backx died, regretted by his 
spiritual children. The work was carried on with 
equal zeal by his successors, the Right Rey. Abbot 
Chrysostom De Swert (d. 1887) who sent some of 
his religious to found the priories of Crowle and 
Spalding, England; the Right Rev. Thomas Heylen, 
afterwards Bishop of Namur, Belgium, the founder 
of Corpus Christi Priory, Manchester, and of the 
Norbertine missions in the Independent State of 
Congo, Africa; and the Right Rev. Adrian Deckers, 
formerly Prefect Apostolic in the Congo. The cata- 
logue of the Abbey of Tongerloo for 1907 gives the 
names of 78 priests, 8 professed scholastics, 4 novices, 
and 23 lay brothers, or a total of 113 religious, several 
of whom are engaged in parish work, 14 working 


in England, and 16 in the Congo missions. 
Van SprrBEeck, De Abdy van Tongerloo in Annales Prem.; 
Notices from various sources, 
Martin GEUDENS. 


Bacon, Davip W1111AM, first Bishop of Portland, 
Maine, U.S. A., b. in New York City, 15 Sept., 1813; 
d. in New York, 5 Nov., 1874. He made his classical 
studies at the Sulpician College at Montreal and his 
theological course at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, and was ordained a priest 
in Baltimore, 13 December, 1838. Returning to New 
York he served on the mission at Utica and Ogdens- 
burg, and then in New York City and at Belleville, 

_ New Jersey. In 1841 he was sent to establish the third 
arish in Brooklyn, and for this bought the unfin- 
ished building begun in November, 1831, as the “In- 
dependent Catholic Church” by the Rev. John Farnan, 
who had been suspended by Bishop Dubois. It was 
- completed and dedicated, 10 June, 1842, under the 
atronage of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
- Here he remained until 1855, when he was named 
first Bishop of Portland, and consecrated in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, on the 22d of April of 
nat year. There were only six priests and eight 
‘ches in his diocese, which at that time included 
e entire State of Maine. 
overcame the many obstacles which Know-Nothing 
bigotry, the Civil War, and the great fire that des- 
 troyed most of the city of Portland on the 4th of 
July, 1866, put in the way of the progress of the 
oh at section. H 
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churches, 52 priests, 23 parish schools, and a Cath- 
olic population of about 80,000. In the summer of 
1874 he started for Rome with Archbishop McCloskey, 
but having fallen ill on ship-board was forced to re- 
main in the Naval Hospital at Brest until the Arch- 
bishop returned, on his way home. Bishop Bacon 
was carried on board the steamer and barely reached 
New York alive. He was taken to a hospital on 
shore, where he died a few hours later. The bronze 
altar of the Sacred Heart, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, was erected by Archbishop McCloskey 
in thanksgiving because the life of his old friend was 
spared until he got back to his native land. 

U.S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Records and Studies (New York, 1900), 
Il, pts. I-II; Mircueun, Golden Jubilee of Bishop Loughlin 
(Brooklyn, 1891); Mutrenan, A Brief Historical Sketch of the 
Catholic Church on Long Island (New York, 1871); Reuss, 
Biog. Cycl. of the Cath. Hierarchy (Milwaukee, Wis., 1898); 
Suna, Hist. Cath. Ch. in U. S. (New York, 1904). 

Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 

Bacon, JoHN (JOHANNES ANGLICUS, JOHANNES DE 
BaconTHoRPE), an English Carmelite and theologian, 
b. towards the end of the thirteenth century at the 
place in the county of Norfolk whence he derives his 
name; d. in London, 1346. He is not to be con- 
founded. with Francis de Bachone, the Spanish 
Carmelite, reader of divinity in Paris from 1362, 
Procurator General, 1366, doctor, 1369, Provincial 
of Catalonia (d. circa 1390), doctor sublimis. John 
Bacon, surnamed doctor resolutus, entered the order 
at Snitterley, Norfolk, studied at Oxford and Paris, 
was bachelor previous to 1321, and master in 
1325. From 1829 till 1333 he was Provincial of 
England; the remainder of his life was consecrated 
to study. He possessed a penetrating mind, and 
wrote on all the subjects belonging to the ordinary 
course of studies. His writings comprised more than 
one hundred and twenty volumes, but are for the 
greater part lost. The most celebrated among 
them were those on the Gospels, especially St. Mat- 
thew, on St. Paul, and the commentary on the 
“Sentences’’, which was printed in 1510 at Milan, 
and for a time became the textbook in the Car- 
melite Order. Bacon follows Averroes in preference 
to St. Thomas with whom he disagrees on many 
points. He adopted a system of Realism according 
to which the universals do not follow but precede 
the act of the intellect. Truth is materially and 
causally in the external object, formally in the 
intellect; in the order of generation and perfection the 
first subjeet is the individual substance; although the 
external object is in itself intelligible, the active intel- 
lect is required to render it ultimately intelligible; the 
conformity of the thing thought with the external 
object constitutes truth. The final cause of all 
things is God; but although the first object of our 
knowledge be the Divine essence Bacon does not 
admit that this knowledge comes to us by the light 
of our natural reason; it is, in his opinion, a super- 
natural gift of grace. 

Crassous, Prolusiones theologice (Rome, 1710); ZAGacuia, 
Cursus theologict (Parma and Ferrara, 1671-92), 6 vols; ZIMMER- 
MAN, Monumenta hist. Carm. (Lérins, 1907), I, 379; Haurtau, 
Hist. de la philos. scol, s. v.; STG6cKL, Gesch. der Phil. des Mit- 
telalters, II, 1044. 
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played such talent for business that he was retained 
as Secretary by the four succeeding Generals of the 
Order. Upon his retirement from this office in 1668 
he began the well-known “Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Societatis Jesu” in folio, published in Rome in 1676. 
This compilation was based on an earlier work of 
Father Ribadeneira, issued in 1602 and brought 
down to 1641 by Father Alegambe. Father South- 
well revised the original works, adding copious notes 
of his own. Dr. Oliver praises this volume as “a 
compilation truly admirable for research, accuracy, 
elegance of language, piety, and charity of sentiment” . 
Father Southwell was also the author of “A Journal 
of Meditations for Every Day in the Year”, pub- 
lished in London in 1669. On the same authority 
we learn that he was accounted by his religious 
brethren a model of virtue and sanctity. He died 
in the professed house of the Gesu, at Rome. 

OutveEr, Collections etc. (London, 1845), 193; Fotry, Records 
of the Eng. Prov. S. J., V, 521; VII, 26; SommervoceE., Biblio- 
théeque ete. VII, 1408; MicHaun, Bitographie Universelle, 
XXXIX, 
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Bacon, Roger. See RocErr Bacon. 


Baconian System of Philosophy, Tus, takes its 
name from its founder, Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
Viscount St. Albans, statesman and philosopher, b. 
22 January, 1561; d. 9 April, 1626. He was the 
second son of Lord Keeper Bacon and Anne, his 
second wife, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke and 
sister-in-law of Lord Burghley. In his thirteenth 
year (1573) he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he studied under Whitgift. Before he left 
(1575) he had already acquired a considerable repu- 
tation for his ability and learning. It was at Cam- 
bridge, as he later confessed to Rawley, that he first 
had fallen into a dislike of the Aristotelean philoso- 
phy—‘‘not for the worthlessness of the author, to 
whom he would ever ascribe all high attributes, but 
for the unfruitfulness of the way; being a philosophy, 
as his Lordship used to say, only strong for disputa- 
tions and contentions but barren of the production 
of works for the benefit of the life of man. In which 
mind he continued until his dying day.’’ 

In June, 1576, he was admitted to Gray’s Inn, 
being destined for the profession of law; but shortly 
afterwards was attached to the French embassy of 
Sir Amyas Paulet. His father died in 1579, leaving 
him small provision. He thereupon returned to 
England to continue his legal studies and was ad- 
mitted barrister 27 June, 1582. Two years later he 
was elected to Parliament for the Borough of Mel- 
combe Regis. In the following year he penned his 
“Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth’’, a document 
of considerable interest to Catholics, as expressing 
Bacon’s views upon their treatment. Mary Stuart 
was yet alive, and there were plots and rumours of 
plots against the queen. There were still many 
adherents of the old faith; and conformity might 
be secured either by severe measures or by insidious 
ones. The young member had Catholics for the 
queen’s enemies. It was impossible, he thought, 
to satisfy them; dangerous to irritate by too great 
severity. He recommended changes in the Oath of 
Supremacy and even went so far as to urge a cir- 
cumspect toleration of the sectaries because their 
teaching led to an issue ‘‘which your most excellent 
Majesty is to wish and desire’ viz., the diminution 
and weakening of Papists. His political life and ad- 
vancement, notwithstanding his intrigue and in- 
cessant suit for office, were slow; his extraordinary 
ambition doomed for years to infruition. He had 
the misfortune to incur the queen’s displeasure by 
opposing a grant of subsidies in such form as to in- 
fringe upon the privileges of the Commons. The 
patronage he found in Essex led to a friendship as 
remarkable as its end was dramatic and disastrous. 
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Until 1607, when James I had reigned nearly four 
years, he had advanced no further in office than to 
be given the reversion of the post of Registrar of 
the Star Chamber. But in 1607, he became Solicitor- 
General. Then, until his fall, he advanced rapidly. 
The Attorney-Generalship was given to him in, 1613. 
He became successively a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil (1616), Lord Keeper of the Great Seal (1617), 
Lord Chancellor (1618). He was raised to the peerage 
with the title of Baron Verulam (1618) and made 
Viscount St. Albans (1621). Suddenly he fell. He 
was accused, as Chancellor, of taking bribes. To 
this charge he pleaded guilty, was deprived, and 
declared incapable of holding any office, place, or 
employment in the State. He was excluded from 
both Parliament and Court, fined £40,000, and 
sentenced to imprisonment in the Tower during the 
king’s pleasure. In time, all his sentence was re- 
mitted. 

His death occurred five years later. On his way 
to dine at Highgate, he alighted from his carriage, 
purchased, killed, and stuffed a hen with snow in 
order to observe the retarding effects of cold upon 
putrefaction. He caught a chill which set up bron- 
chitis. A week later he died in the house of the Earl 
of Arundel; and was buried, according to his wish, 
at St. Alban’s in the church of St. Michael. 

The philosophy of Lord Bacon is too fragmentary 
to lend itself to criticism other than discursive, too 
largely conceived to be brushed aside with a mere 
line of comment, too full of symbolic expression to 
be exactly and briefly set down. It is rather of the 
nature of a method than a system and it is a method 
that is incomplete. Few attempts at giving a new 
direction to the pursuit of truth have been more 
overrated; few the butt of such vigorous criticism. 
It might be said that Bacon suffered most in it from 
falling into the very pitfalls that he indicated as 
dangerous to others. His confidence in his own 
powers was colossal. Few men could have written 
as he did in the ‘‘Novum Organum”’: “The die is 
east, the book is written, to be read either now or by 
posterity—I care not which; it may wait a century 
for a reader, as God has waited 6000 years for an 
observer.’”? His misconstruction and minimizing 
of the work of the old philosophers—except, perhaps, 
Democritus—is as startling as his ignorance of the 
contemporary science of his day, or as the applica- 
tion he makes of his own principles; for the incipient 
rules of induction (their use already exemplified in 
Aristotle’s ‘‘Analytica Posteriora’’), that find their 
more exact expression in Mill’s Canons, should have 
prevented some, at least, of his cruder scientific views. 
With all his signalling of the insidious dangers of 
the Idola, he could not altogether rid his understand- 
ing of the preoccupations caused by them, even in 
the presentation of his Inductive Method. These 
celebrated phantoms of the mind, of which we must 
be at pains to rid ourselves, are four in number: the 
Idola Tribus (preoccupations common to mankind); 
the Idola Specus (belonging to the individual); the 
Idola Fort (resulting from a confusion of words and 
things in the common speech of the market-place); 
the Idola Theatri (consisting of the received dogmata 
of philosophers that take possession of the mind by 
reason of a presumed authority). Still, the fact that 
he pointed them out and laid stress upon the danger 
is an advance. His lists, too, of facts, his confused 
congeries of instances, point the way to a scientific 
examination of Nature. Their contents are to be 
treated by (1) agreement, (2) disagreement, and (3) 
comparison. Roughly speaking, this would be tanta- 
mount to the use of the Method of Agreement and 
Difference, taken together with that of Concomitant 
Variations. What is not brought into sufficient 
prominence is the extremely useful part played by 
guesswork and hypotheses in the generalization and 
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grouping of facts and instances; but this is scarcely 
to be wondered at, since Bacon, though he does allow 
a grudging value to it, proposed to inaugurate a 
certain process by which inductions might be readily 
produced from facts by an almost mechanical or 
mathematical process. 

Interesting to the scholastic philosopher is his 
treatment of causes—and particularly of the formal 
cause. There are the usual four causes, the formal 
and final belonging, in Bacon’s scheme, to meta- 
physical investigation; the efficient and material 
to physical. The aim of the author of the “Novum 
Organum”’ was to banish final causes from the scope 
of physical science. His limiting of the efficient 
cause to physical science throws light upon his abrupt 
separation of philosophy and theology (vide infra). 
With regard to the formal cause of being, our author 
is peculiarly inconsistent. He uses the term in a 
succession of different suppositions, so that his true 
meaning is effectually obscured in the varying uses 
of the word. But, from a passage in the “De Aug- 
mentis’’, it may be inferred that he treated of what 
is known to the scholastic as forma accidentalis. 
The ‘‘forms’’ of colour, gravity, density, heat, ete. 
“of which the essences, upheld by matter, of all 
creatures do consist’’, are proposed for investigation 
—not the ‘‘forms’”’ of substances. It will be noted 
that he makes the essences consist of these “forms’’ 
sustained by matter—a view that, with slight modi- 
fications, is to be found in several more modern 
systems. 

Bacon’s object was avowedly a practical one. 
Given the inductive knowledge of the ‘‘form’’, we 
ought to be able to produce the logically consequent 
quality in matter. He conceived it a possibility 
to juggle with the ‘“forms’’ in much the same sense 
as the alchemist of earlier days hoped to transmute 
essences. His own positive contributions to the 
advancement of science were meagre in the extreme. 
No philosopher goes to his works for guidance, no 
scientist for information. Indeed, Dr. Whewell says 
that no scientific discovery has ever been made by 
Bacon’s method. The gaps in his system were never 
bridged by those promised processes that were to 
render it complete. But it would be a mark of super- 
ficial consideration and historical inaccuracy to label 
the method that he advanced wholly jejune or useless. 
As a matter of fact, he called attention to the dan- 
gerous neglect of accurate observation that was the 
‘reproach of the later scholastics; and he gave an 
undoubted incentive to the prosecution of positive 
science. If he did little himself to raise science to 
the position of dignity it now occupies, he at least 
indicated the path upon which it should proceed. 

But in creating the method of induction he abased 


that of deduction; and without a single general 


if _ principle as a basis, any philosophy, systematic or 
mathematical, is open to the charge of inconsequence. 
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-Bacon’s position in regard to revelation is well 
known. Reason can attain no positive knowledge 
of God, This must come by faith alone. Religion 
is above reason, but is not opposed by it. On the 
- contrary, it is the office of reason to meet the objec- 
tions and refute the arguments that are urged against 


- the truths of revelation. Whether Bacon was really 


a rationalist or a believer has been disputed. As a 


sman, he was an Anglican and Hrastian. As a 

philosopher, religion does not come within his pur- 

But there are passages in his writings that 

, decidedly reverent and religious spirit, es- 
some of the ‘‘ Essays’’. 
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tis Scientiarum libros [X’’, 1623.) (2) ‘De Sapien- 
tid Veterum’’, 1609 (done into English by Sir A. 
Gorges, Knight, as ““The Wisdom of the Ancients’’, 
1619); (3) “ Essays; Religious Meditations (in Latin); 
Places of perswasion and disswasion; of the Colours 
of Good and Evil”’ (a fragment), 1579. In the second 
edition (1598) the Meditations are in English. In 
this first English edition there were 10 Essays; 
in the second (1612) 38; in the third (1625) 58. 
(4) “Historia Ventorum’’ (Part III of the ‘“In- 
stauratio Magna’’), 1622; (5) “ Historia Vite et Mor- 
tis’? (2nd Title of Part III, I. M.), 1623; (6) “New 
Atlantis’’ (published by Rawley), 1627; (7) ‘Novum 
Organum”’; “ Distributio Operis”’; ‘ Parasceve’’; 
“Catalogues’’, 1620. (The plan of the whole ‘“In- 
stauratio Magna’”’ is laid down in the preface.) (8) 
“Sylva Sylvarum’’ (published by Rawley), 1627. 
The chief editions of Bacon’s works were made by 
Rawley (1627-57); Tenison (1679); Stephens (1734). 
“Complete editions’? by Blackbourne (1730); Mallet 
(1740); Birch (1763); Montague (1834); Spedding, 
Ellis, and Heath (1857-83). ; 
Aspot, Bacon and Hssex (London, 1877); Drxon in British 
Authors, vol, CXLIX; Personal History of Lord Bacon (Leip- 
zig. 1841); Spepprne, An Account of the Life and Times of 
Francis Bacon (Boston, 1878); Fowuer, in English Philoso- 
phers; Bacon (London, 1881); Nicou in Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers; Francis Bacon (Edinburgh, London, 1901); 


DE Maistre, Hramen de la Philosophie de Bacon (Paris, Lyon, 
1836); DoHrrty in MANNING, Essays on Religion and Litera- 


ture, 3d Series, Flaws in the Philosophy of Bacon; Macauuay, .- 


Essay on Bacon (London, 1865-74); WHEWELL, Philosophy of 
Discovery (London, Cambridge, 1860); for Bacon’s classifica- 
tion of the sciences, Fuinr, Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum 
(Edinburgh, London, 1904); Fiscurr, Franz Baco von Verulam, 
Die Realphilosophie und thr Zeitalter; Franz. Baco und seine 
Nachfolger.—The British Museum catalogue has some pages 
devoted to works on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 
FrANcIS AVELING. 


Bacs, DiocrsE or. See Katocza. 


Badajoz, Diocrsr or (Pacrensts).—The Latin 
name Paz, or Civitas Pacensis, was given to this dis- 
trict because it was thought to be the Pax Julia or 
Pax Augusta of the Romans. But it is now certain 
that the Paz of the Roman period is the city of Beja, 
in Portugal, not far from Badajoz, and that the latter 
name is of Arabic origin. The bishopric was erected 
in 1225, shortly after it was reconquered from the 
Moors by King Alfonso IX of Leon. Its first bishop 
was Don Pedro Perez, appointed by Alfonso X, the 
Wise, and from that time it has had an uninterrupted 
succession of bishops. The diocese, which is suffra- 
gan to Seville, is bounded on the north by the Dio- 
ceses of Coria, Plasencia, and Toledo, on the east by 
those of Toledo, Ciudad Real, and Cordova, on the 
south by the Archdiocese of Seville, and on the west 
by Portugal. It is composed of 136 parishes, divided 
into 13 vicariates, which in ancient times numbered 
18, with approximately half a million souls. The 
cathedral ha a chapter composed of 5 prelates, 
13 canons, 16 beneficed clerics (formerly called 
medioracioneros), besides the chaplains and other 
personnel necessary for the proper carrying out of 
Divine worship. There is a diocesan seminary, 
under good instructors, for the education of aspirants 
to the priesthood, also colleges in the city of Badajoz 
and in Zafra, conducted by the Regular Priests of the 
Heart of Mary, and several religious communities in 
other cities. The Poor Clares have an establishment 
at Almendrales; the discaleed Franciscans, Carme- 
lites, and Sisters of St. Anne at Badajoz, and the > 
cae Carmelites, and Poor Clares elsewhere, 
making in all 19 communities of cloistered nuns, © 
ities of Paie of Charity 


besides 3 communi 


tend the sick at Badajoz, | 
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Greenwich, and between 37° 90’ and 39° 30’ north 
latitude, with an area of 7,143 square miles. Several 
rivers, among them the famous Guadiana (the 
Flumen Anas of the ancients), flow through this 
province, and the Madrid-Caceres-Lisbon railroad 
traverses it. All of this district is very fertile, and 
yields all kinds of cereals, wine, and oil, also cork, 
the manufacture of which is practically the only 
industry of this section. The climate is hot and 
unhealthy, intermittent and infectious fevers being 
very prevalent. This part of Spain was first in- 
habited by the Vettones and Veturi, descendants of 
the Celts, and was called Vettonia. When the 
Romans divided Farther Spain (Hispania Uléerior) 
into various provinces, Badajoz was made a part of 
the province of Lusitania, whose capital, Mérida 
(Emerita Augusta), became at the same time the 
metropolitan see. When the Arabs obtained pos- 
session of this territory, Mérida was annexed to the 
Emirate of Cordova, and ceased to be a bishopric. 
The city of Mérida is now included in the Diocese of 
Badajoz. The Kings of Leon and Castile recon- 
quered this section and gave to the part which is now 
Badajoz and Caceres the name of Estremadura 
(Extrema Durii), meaning, the region on the opposite 
side of the River Douro, which had for a long time 
been the dividing line between Moors and Chris- 
tians. 

Hernan Cortés, the conqueror of Mexico, was a 
native of Medellin in the province and Bishopric of 
Badajoz. Massona, Archbishop of Mérida, and Paul 
the Deacon (Paulus Diaconus Emeritensis) may also 
be mentioned among the distinguished natives of this 
district; of whom the former took part in the Coun- 
cils of Toledo, and the latter is known as the author 
of “De vita et Miraculis Patrum Emeritensium ”. 

Fiorez, Espatia Sagrada, See also Histories, Year-books, 


and Ecclesiastical Guides of Spain. ¥ 
Tirso L6pxEz. 


Baden, Granp Ducny of, is situated in the south- 
western part of the German Empire, bounded by 
Switzerland, Alsace, the Palatinate, Hesse, Bavaria, 
and Wiirtemberg, covering an area of 5,821 square 
miles. According to the census of 1 December, 
1905, the population numbered 2,010,728, including 
1,198,511 Catholics, 762,826 Evangelicals, 8,096 Old 
Catholics, 2,060 Lutherans, 2,823 Reformed, 2,157 of 
various Evangelicat denominations, 7,449 of other 
Christian beliefs, 25,893 Jews, and 600 others of 
various religious persuasions. 

I. History. (a) The Middle Ages.—The present 
Grand duchy has been formed from the territories of 
various ecclesiastical and secular rulers. At the 
beginning of the Christian Era the Baden of to-day 
was a part of the so-called tithe lands (agri decumates) 
which were protected by a wall against the barbarian 
Germans. From this point the Alemanni made 
repeated incursions into the Roman territory, and 
after the death of the Emperor Aurelius Probus 
(282) they took possession of the southern part of 
the tithe lands. The victories of 496 and 536 made 


the Franks masters of this region, and Pepin the. 


Short set aside the old form of government by tri- 
bal dukedoms in 748, introducing the form of organ- 
ization of the Frankish Empire. The rise of the 
Frankish power brought Christianity into the proy- 
ince. The southern part of the country received the 
Faith about 610 from St. Columbanus and his pupil 
St. Gall, who were followed a hundred years later by 
St. Pirminius. St. Trudpert laboured in the Breis- 
gau, and St. Kilian in the north-eastern part of the 
territory. The valley of the Rhine was evangelized 
from Mainz. Much of the credit for having converted 
the land belongs to the many monasteries that were 
founded in the course of these centuries: Reichenau, 
Honau near Kehl, St. Trudpert, Ettenheimmiinster, 
Gengenbach, Schwarzach, St. Michael near Heidel- 
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berg, Petershausen near Constance, and St. Blasien; 
also monasteries for women, as Siickingen, Waldkirch, 
Sulzburg, and others. 

Under the weak rule of the last Carlovingians and 
after the extinction of the dynasty, the old form of 
government by tribal dukedoms again prevailed, and 
only powerful kings like Otto I, Henry II, and Henry 
III were able to maintain their authority. The 
natural allies of the kings against the dukes of the 
different tribes were the ecclesiastical authorities, the 
bishops and abbots, who thereby obtained great in- 
fluence and large possessions. LEcclesiastically the 
territory of the present Baden was divided into 
six dioceses: Constance, Speyer, Strasburg, Worms, 
Mainz, and Wiirzburg; moreover the Bishops of Bam- 
berg were wealthy landed proprietors, Henry II hav- 
ing bestowed on them Crown-lands in the Ortenau, 
as well as placing the abbeys of Ettenheimmiinster, 
Gengenbach, and Schuttern under their jurisdiction. 
The monasteries of Reichenau and St. Blasien, in 
particular, became possessed of large temporalities. 
Among secular rulers great prominence was attained 
by Count Berthold (d. 1078), who claimed descent 
from the old Allemannian dukes and in 1061 became 
Duke of Carinthia and Margrave of Verona. In the 
struggle between the papacy and Emperor Henry IV, 
Berthold remained faithful to the Church. The 


’ youngest of his three sons, Salomon, was Bishop of 


Constance (1084-1110), and the other two, Berthold 
II (d. 1111) and Hermann I (d. 1074), were the ances- 
tors of the dukes and margraves of the Zahringen 
line. The ducal line of descendants received in fief 
from the Empire a part of Burgundy and central and 
western Switzerland, with Ziirich as capital. Of these 
rulers Berthold II founded Freiburg in the Breisgau, 
Berthold IV, Fribourg in Switzerland; and Berthold 
V, Berne. At the death of Berthold V in 1218 this 
branch of the family became extinct, and its freehold 
estates passed on to the margraves of the other 
branch, whose descendants are still the reigning 
family of Baden. The first of the line of margraves 
of this branch was Hermann I, who died a monk in 
the Abbey of Cluny. Many of his descendants dis- 
tinguished themselves in the affairs of the Empire, 
as, for instance, Hermann V (1190-1242), who fought 
against the Mongols, Rudolf I (1243-88), who was 
first the enemy and then the friend of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg; Bernhard I (1372-1431), a generous pa- 
tron of the monasteries of Gottesaue and Schwarz- 
ach; and James I (1431-53), who endowed the colle- 
giate foundation in the city of Baden-Baden. Others, 
however, lessened the family influence by the repeated 
partitions of their estates, thus contributing to the 
territorial subdivisions of what is now Baden. 
Among the neighbouring rulers those with the 
largest landed possessions were the Counts of the 
Rhine Palatinate (Heidelberg etc.), the Hapsburg 
dynasty, which in the fourteenth century obtained 
the whole of the Breisgau, together with the cities 
of Freiburg, Breisach, Waldkirch, and other places; 
the Counts of Fiirstenberg, whose domains lay chiefly 
in the region of the Baar (such. as the town of Donau- 
eschingen); and the Counts of Wertheim. There 
were, besides, numerous rulers of smaller secular 
principalities, knights of the Empire, and free cities. 
To all these must be added the ecclesiastical rulers, 
the six bishops, some 160 monasteries, and a few 
estates held in commendation by Knights of St. 
John and the German Knights Templars. The 
intellectual, spiritual, and economic life which flour- 
ished at this time on the Upper Rhine was as varied 
as the territorial divisions of the land. Evidences 
of the zeal with which the arts and learning were 
cultivated not only in the monasteries, but also in 
the cities, are to be found in the many buildings 
dating from that period, as, for instance, those at 
Constance, Freiburg, Ueberlingen, etc., in monastic 
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libraries, in the large attendance at the Universities 
of Heidelberg, and Freiburg, in the intermediate 
schools, among which the one at Pforzheim won a 
high reputation, in the diffusion of the art of printing, 
ete. On account of the undeniable abuses which 
had erept into ecclesiastical life, many fell under the 
influence of certain intellectual movements which 
prepared the way for the Reformation, such as secret 
religious associations, and the Pseudo-mystics, the 
Hussites, the Flagellants, and especially Humanism, 
which was in great favour at the court of the Electors 
Palatine. 

(b) From the Reformation to the formation of the 
present State.—The first impulse to revolutionary 
religious ideas in Baden came from Luther himself, 
who in 1518 spent some time in Heidelberg, where 
he appeared as a public speaker and soon gained 
adherents. The Reformation first took firm root 
in the Countship of Wertheim, in Constance (1530), 
in the Countship of Hanau-Lichtenberg (1545), and 
in the electoral palatinate (1546). The territories 
under ecclesiastical rulers and the House of Hapsburg 
remained true to the Catholic Faith. The progress 
of the Reformation in the Margravate of Baden was 
far from being uniform. Margrave Christopher I 
of Baden (1475-1527) had in 1503 united all the 
family territory, but the division in 1533 between 
his two sons Bernhard III and Ernest separated 
the margravate into two parts which were not re- 
united until 1771. Bernhard received the Margra- 
vate of Baden-Baden, and his brother the Margravate 
of Baden-Durlach. A part of the population of 
Baden-Baden had already adopted the new teachings, 
but at the death of Bernhard III (1536), Duke 
Albert V of Bavaria, the guardian of Bernhard’s 
son, Philip II, brought the country back to the 
Catholic Faith. Philip himself (1569-88), who had 

' been educated by the Jesuits at Ingolstadt, was a 
vigorous opponent of the new teaching. 

The Baden-Durlach branch of the family laid 
claim to Baden-Baden during the reign of Philip’s 
successor, Edward Fortunatus (1588-1600), occu- 
pied a part of the country until 1622, and introduced 
the Reformation. Margrave William (1622-77), 

_ however, after many reverses, succeeded with the 
aid of the Catholic party in the Empire in gaining 
the undisputed mastery of the margravate. Aided 
in an especial manner by the Jesuits and Capuchins, 
for whom he established houses, he brought the 
Protestant part of the country back to the Catholic 

Faith. His successor, Louis William (1677-1707), 

_ rendered many services to the Church and the Empire 

in fighting against the Turks (1683) and the French. 
Louis William, his wife, Augusta Sibylla, as regent for 
their son Louis George (1707-61), and the last named 
in his turn notably furthered the interests of the 
Church of Baden. With the death of Augustus 
George (1761-71), who by papal dispensation had left 
the ecclesiastical state, and who founded many reli- 
gious institutions, the line of Baden-Baden became 
extinct, and the succession fell to the Baden-Durlach 


: branch. Margrave Ernest (1527-53) of Baden- 


Durlach had favoured the Reformation, and his son 
Charles II (1553-77) soon established the Reforma- 
tion in his domains. After this time the Protestant 

ion remained dominant in the land of Baden- 
ach and its supremacy was not affected even by 
econciliation to the Church of James III, third son 
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the schools. His grandson, Charles Frederick (1738— 
1811), during his long reign introduced salutary 
reforms in all parts of his territory, thus raising his 
country from the level of a petty principality to the 
rank of one of the greater central states of the German 
Empire. The extinction of the Baden-Baden branch 
greatly increased his possessions, which were still 
further enlarged by the political changes resulting 
from the French Revolution. In 1796 Charles 
Frederick was forced to surrender to France his 
possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, but was 
amply compensated by the Imperial Delegates’ Enact- 
ment (1803). He received the Diocese of Constance, 
that part of the Rhine Palatinate lying on the right 
bank of the river, including the cities of Heidelberg, 
Mannheim, ete., parts of the Dioceses of Strasburg and 
Speyer, eleven religious houses and abbeys, and seven 
cities of the empire. By the Peace of Pressburg 
(1805), and the accession of Baden to the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine (1806), Baden was still further en- 
larged by the former possessions of Austria in the 
Breisgau, the city of Constance, and other territories, 
whereby substantially the present boundaries were 
established. On 13 August, 1806, Baden was pro- 
claimed a Grand duchy. The enforced participation 
of the duchy in the campaigns of Napoleon resulted 
in heavy loss of life and property. 

(c) Recent History.—In 1818 Grand Duke Charles 
(1811-18), the successor of Charles Frederick, gave 
the country a fairly liberal constitution. The first 
Landtag, however, came into conflict with the gov- 
ernment of Grand Duke Louis (1818-30), who had 
been trained in the ideas of absolutism, and was able 


‘at times to rule almost despotically. Despite the 


introduction of many timely reforms during the 
reign of Grand Duke Leopold (1830-52), there were 
often bitter contentions between the Government 
and the representatives of the people. In the 
course of these difficulties, the opponents of the 
Government became constantly more inflamed until 
a leading party of opposition was formed, which, 
influenced by the prevailing political tendencies, 
gave evidence of a strong inclination towards radical 
principles. Radicalism obtained a strong footing 
not only in the Landtag, but also throughout the 
country. The revolutionary movement of 1848, 
which began in France, found, therefore, in Baden a 
most favourable soil. Although the Government 
granted many of the demands of the people for more 
liberal administration, outbreaks occurred. In the 
beginning. these were suppressed, but a mutiny of 
the troops in Rastatt and Karlsruhe brought victory 
to the Revolutionists. In May, 1849, the insurgents 
took possession of Karlsruhe, proclaimed a republic, 
and established a provisional government. It was 
only through the aid of Prussia and the German 
Confederation that the revolution in Baden was 
repressed, and the Grand duke could re-establish 
his authority. Severe punishment was meted out 
to the guilty, especially to the mutinous soldiers. 

IJ. Ecciestastican Conriicts.—During the reign 
of Grand Duke Louis II (1852-56), whose brother 
Frederick held the regency until 1856, when he him- 


self succeeded to the title, the Government and the 


representatives of the Catholic Church, who had been 
at odds for a long time, came into open conflict. 
The revolutions of the Napoleonic period had shaken 
the organization of the Church in Germany to its 
very foundations. In the modern Grand duchy of 


Baden, as it existed at the beginning of the nineteenth = =—— 
century, two-thirds of the population professed the ~ a ’ 
mnstituted parish ’ 


Catholic religion. They 


_ divided 
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and the constitutional decrees of 1807, regulating 
the position of the State with regard to the Church. 
Although the first of these decrees guaranteed to 
Catholics a continuance of their diocesan system, the 
free exercise of their religion, and the possession and 
use of church property, shortly after their promul- 
gation a large number of monasteries and charitable 
institutions were entirely abolished, others confis- 
cated, and still others converted into secular educa- 
tional institutions. In place of being organized into 
dioceses as formerly, Catholics were placed under 
two vicariates (Bruchsal and Constance). A special 
board was appointed for the administration of the 
temporal affairs of the Church, first known as the 
Catholic Kirchensektion (Church Section), and later 
as the Catholic Oberkirchenrat (Supreme Ecclesiastical 
Council). Despite the personal good will of Grand 
Duke Charles Frederick, the spirit of these decrees 
was unfavourable to the Catholic Church; the rights 
of the State were unduly extended, to the prejudice 
of the Church. Worse than the ordinances them- 
selves was the way in which they were put into execu- 
tion by the Liberal officials of Old Baden, who viewed 
the Catholic Church with open hostility. The unjust 
treatment of Catholics in the new Grand duchy and 
the indignities put upon them were so pronounced 
that even Napoleon, as Protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, in two notes to the Government of 
Baden (February and March, 1810) protested against 
it. Unfortunately a large part of the Catholic 
clergy, who had ‘either been reared in the tenets of 
Josephinism, or had fallen into the religious in- 
differentism of the times, failed to rally to the neces- 
sary defence of the rights of the Church. Even the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitaries of the land, as, for 
example, Vicar-General Wessenberg, favoured the 
tenets of Febronianism and warmly encouraged the 
project of a German National Church independent of 
Rome. This state of affairs prolonged for years the 
negotiations which had been begun with the Holy 
See for the reorganization of the Church in Baden. 
Finally the Bull “Provida solersque” (16 August, 
1821) established the province of the Upper Rhine 
(Oberrheinische Kirchenprovinz), defined the bounda- 
ries of the five dioceses therein comprised (Freiburg, 
Fulda, Limburg, Mainz, and Rottenburg), and 
assigned Freiburg as the seat of the metropolitan. 
In Baden, by the order of the Grand duke, the candi- 
date for the archiepiscopal see was elected by free 
vote of the assembled deans (1822), but their choice 


en an undue amount of power over the Church; 
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of spiritual authority, recourse to the civil courts, 
instead of the higher ecclesiastical courts, ete. The 
pope as well as the archbishop entered a protest 
against the provisions of this law, so permeated with 
the spirit of a national church, but without success. 
Although the first archbishops, Bernhard Boll 
(1827-36) and his successor, Ignaz Demeter (1836- 
42), acceded to the wishes of the Government as 
far as their position as Catholic prelates permitted, 
all their remonstrances against the interference of 
the State and their appeals for a more liberal treat- 
ment of the Church were useless. On the contrary, 
the Government openly favoured movements of a 
rationalistic and irreligious nature, even on the part 
of professors of theology in the University of Frei- 
burg; it allowed the just demands of the archbishop 
for adequate disciplinary powers to pass unnoticed, 
gave protection to unworthy clerics and those who 
had been insubordinate to their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, almost entirely excluded the co-operation of 
the Church in the management of Catholic schools and ~ 
in the administration of Catholic church property, 
permitted insults to be levelled against the Church 
by the Radicals in the Landtag, favoured Rongean- 
ism, ete. In spite of this unjust treatment, however, 
when, in 1848, the flames of the revolution broke out, 
the Archbishop, Hermann von Vicari (1842-68), 
and the majority of the Catholic clergy remained 
loyal to the rightful sovereign and refused to take 
the oath required by the revolutionary regime. In 
consideration of this attitude, the Government, 
after the victory over the revolutionary forces, 
seemed disposed to change its policy; it permitted 
the Jesuits to hold missions among the people and 
allowed the archbishop greater freedom in the ad- 
ministration of church discipline. The change, 
however, was not of long duration; soon the old 
system of state guardianship was again in force. 

The four suffragan bishops of the province of the 
Upper Rhine also came into conflict with their re- 
spective governments in securing freedom for the 
Catholic Church. To obtain unity of action Arch- 
bishop Vicari, in compliance with the regulations of 
the plenary council of the German Catholic episco- 
pate held at Wiirzburg (1848) summoned his suffra- 
gans to Freiburg in the spring of 1851. Ina memorial 
addressed to their respective sovereigns, they de- 
manded the privilege of training their priests and 
appointing them without outside interference, the 
free exercise of ecclesiastical discipline among priests 
and laymen, and the privilege of conducting Catholic 
schools, of establishing religious societies and asso- 
ciations, and of administering church property 
Having waited in vain for a 
reply from the Government, the bishops addressed 
a reminder to the authorities (February, 1852), 
renewing the demand for the abolition of the state 
supremacy. Not until 5 March, 1853, did they re- 
ceive a decision; this contained trivial concessions, 
but was adverse on the principal points. The old 
system of state tutelage was to remain uncondition- | 
ally in force. Thereupon the five bishops recon- 
vened (April, 1853) in Freiburg and embodied their _ 


demands in a second memorial dated 18 June, setting _ 


forth the inadequacy of the concessions granted 
5 March, and reserving to themselves the right of — 


received from their respective authorities more or — 
less far-reaching concessions, a bitter struggle 
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sovereign. In conformity with the laws of the 
Church, the archbishop prohibited the celebration of 
requiem Masses for Protestant princes and ordered 
other appropriate services instead. The authorities, 
however, persisted in their demand, declared the 
services ordered by the archbishop inadequate, and 
attempted to induce pastors to celebrate requiem 
Masses in defiance of the archiepiscopal mandate. 
Only about sixty out of the 800 priests complied, 
whereupon the archbishop decreed that the clergy 
who had disregarded his command should, in expia- 
tion, attend certain exercises of five days conducted 
by the Jesuit Father Roh, at the theological seminary 
of St. Peter. Although the civil authorities promised 
their protection to those priests who should resist 
this sentence, the clergy to a man obeyed the order 
of the archbishop, ensuring him a victory so complete 
as to give him the power of resistance in further 
conflicts. 

In response to the second memorial from the 
bishops of the province of the Upper Rhine, the 
representatives of the State of Baden refused to 
make a single concession to the Catholic Church, 
The archbishop then informed the Government that 
he would take steps to secure the rights that were his, 
but were unjustly withheld by the civil authorities. 
He held competitive examinations for parish appoint- 
ments and for admittance into the theological 
seminary, without the presence of a government 
commissioner; he filled parishes to which the Govern- 
ment could not establish a canonical right of patron- 
age, demanded from the Oberkirchenrat an adminis- 
tration of church property strictly in accordance with 
canon law, threatening excommunication in case of 
disobedience. Thereupon the Government placed 
the official actions of the archbishop under police 
surveillance, banished the Jesuits from Freiburg, 
and threatened the clergy who submitted to the 
Church with the loss of their incomes, and with civil 
punishment. ‘Two priests of Karlsruhe and Freiburg, 
who had proclaimed the sentence of excommunica- 
tion pronounced upon the Oberkirchenrat by the 
archbishop, were actually placed under arrest. On 
still more unwarrantable interference by the Govern- 
ment, the archbishop issued a circular letter to be 
read from the pulpits, ordering an independent ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical institutions without re- 
gard for civil mandates, and prohibiting the clergy 
from having any connexion with state officials. 
The Government, seeing in this enactment an in- 

stigation against civil authority, forbade its pro- 
mulgation in the churches and attempted to seize 
all copies of the letter, in some cases succeeding by 
force. A judicial inquiry was instituted against the 
archbishop (18 May, 1854), charging him with dis- 
turbing and endangering the public peace. On 
22 May he was placed under arrest, and confined to 
_ his room under a guard of gendarmes until 31 May. 
At the command of the archbishop the diocesan 
court continued to transact all business, and sent a 
dispatch to Rome asking the pope to make provisions 
for the administration of the diocese. All churches 
were to be draped in mourning, church bells were 
silent, altars were stripped of their adornments, and 
everywhere the faithful assembled for public prayer. 
_ The pope, in a note dated 8 June, addressed to the 
civil authorities of Baden, took the archbishop under 


: his protection. The Government then proposed to 
_ enter into negotiations with the Holy See, and a 


aceful arrangement was made, which created a 
lerable modus vivendi. The proceedings against 
e meee and clergy were stopped, and gradu- 


ie way was opened for amicable relations be- 


ivil authorities and the archbish 
tions with Rome w 
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of the Church and accorded practically all the de- 
mands of the archbishop, in particular the right of 
appointment to parishes, the supervision of religious 
instruction, participation in the management of 
church property, the right of decision in questions 
concerning marriage, etc. Thereupon the Liberals 
and Democrats rose in opposition to the Concordat; 
everywhere meetings of protest were held, resulting 
in 1861 in the dismissal of the Conservative and the 
formation of a Liberal ministry. The latter, on 
29 October, without consulting the Holy See, arbi- 
trarily declared the Concordat null and void and 
substituted a law quite inimical to the Church, 
which received the approbation of the Landtag. 
On 20 November, 1861, the Government and the 
archbishop came to an agreement concerning the 
filling of benefices and the administration of church 
property. 

After a short respite, new conflicts arose between 
the two authorities with reference to the school 
system (1864). The Government, now entirely under 
the control of the Liberals, proposed a bill for a 
school law which almost entirely nullified the in- 
fluence of the Church on education, conceding to 
the Church only the supervision of religious instruc- 
tion. Although Catholic clergy exerted every effort 
to bring about the failure of this scheme, and the 
archbishop in a pastoral letter opposed it, the bill 
in a somewhat aggravated form became a law, and 
the opposition of the Catholic population expressed 
in numerous mass-meetings and addresses to the 
duke was completely disregarded. The Liberals, 
who were in the majority in the Landtag, and had 
control of the Government, hesitated at nothing to 
make still more practically effective their principles 
of hostility to the Church. In 1867 the Government 
instituted state examinations for theological stu- 
dents, to be held before a civil commissioner on the 
completion of the university course. The Curia 
protested, and forbade the theological students to 
submit to this examination. As a result the clergy 
in the parishes subject to the appointment of the 
Grand duke received, instead of their stipends and 
appointments as pastors, only those of parish ad- 
ministrators. 
(15 April, 1868), the Government, by refusing to 
consider seven out of eight candidates, made the 
choice of an archbishop practically impossible, and the 
see remained vacant for eighteen years. In 1869 civil 
marriage was made obligatory. In 1870 all Catholic 
institutions not purely ecclesiastical, but devoted to 
education or to charity, were secularized, withdrawn 
from the control of the Church, and large endowments 
left. for Catholic purposes were thus alienated from 
their appointed use. In 1872 the members of re- 
ligious orders and congregations were forbidden to 
give elementary instruction, to assist in the work of 
the ministry, or to conduct missions. 
Old Catholics were placed on an equal footing with 
the Catholic Church; several Catholic churches were 


turned over to them, and their Bishop Reinkens was_ 


recognized by the Government as a Catholic national 
bishop (Landesbischof). In 1874 admission to any ec- 
clesiastical office was made to depend on proof of a 
general scientific training, meaning thereby a three 


years’ course at a German university, excluding all — 


Jesuit institutions. The archiepiscopal seminaries 
and boarding schools for boys were closed. In 1875 
undenominational schools were introduced and made 
obligatory, the Catholic corporation schools were 


After the death of the archbishop © 


In 1873 the - 


made unsectarian, and several monastic educational — 
oh i aft e- 
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in 1882 the archiepiscopal see was filled by the ap- 
pointment of Johann Baptist Orbin, who ruled until 
1886; his suecessors were Johann Christian Roos, 
until 1896; George Ignaz Komp, who died as arch- 
bishop elect on the journey to his see (1896), and 
Thomas Noérber from 1896. In 1888 the boarding 
schools for boys and the seminaries were reopened, 
and members of religious orders were once. more al- 
lowed to preach. 

Meanwhile the political development of Baden 
had been undisturbed. In 1866, it is true, the Grand 
duke had been forced against his will to fight on the 
side of Austria and the German Confederation against 
Prussia; but as early as 28 July he arranged a truce 
and proclaimed his withdrawal from the German 
Confederation. On 17 August he concluded peace, 
and an offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia. 
The military forces of Baden were organized on 
Prussian lines, and when, in 1870, Baden openly took 
sides with Prussia, they fought with distinction in 
many battles. On 25 November Baden entered the 
North German Confederation, which was strengthened 
by the accession of the other South German States 
to the new German Empire (1871). The internal 
administration was now conducted along Liberal 
lines. The Liberal majority of the Chamber was 
not disturbed until 1893. In 1904 a more impartial 
election law was introduced. The Government, 
however, still holds to its Liberal tendencies, and 
refuses the just demands of Catholics for the ad- 
mission of religious orders of men. Unfriendliness 
towards the Catholic Church seems again to be gaining 
ground, as is shown by ordinances requiring an inves- 
tigation among the whole body of the Catholic clergy 
on account of alleged abuses of electoral influence and 
other charges. 

Til. Srare anp CuurcH In Bapren.—The relations 
between the Catholic Church and the Government 
are not entirely satisfactory, as is evident from the 
historical account, the State often exercising an 
excessive control. According to the legislation now 
in force, the Roman Catholic Church in Baden 
possesses the right of a public corporation, with the 
privilege of public worship and the formation of 
religious societies. ‘The Church conducts its affairs 
freely and independently. The clergy are not re- 
stricted in their communication with ecclesiastical 
superiors. The highest spiritual authority of Catho- 
lic Baden is the Archbishop of Freiburg, who is also 
Metropolitan of the province of the Upper Rhine; 
he is a member of the First Chamber of Baden, 
ranks immediately after the ministers of state, and 
enjoys the title of Excellency. cclesiastical offices 
are filled by the church authorities, but are granted 
only to those who are citizens of Baden and can 
give proof of having had a general scientific training. 
No exemption from a regular three years’ course at a 
German university is granted to amyone who has 
completed the same course at a Jesuit institution. 
Every priest on entering the work of the ministry 
in Baden must take the constitutional oath. The 
public exercise of church functions is permitted to 
priests coming from outside of Baden only under 
certain conditions. Without government authoriza- 


tion no religious order may be brought into Baden, - 


nor may a new foundation be made by an order 
already established. Moreover, this authorization 
is subject to revocation. The holding of missions 
and the work of the ministry by members of religious 
orders are in general forbidden, unless in case of 
extreme necessity. By legislation of the German 
Empire, the obligation of a civil marriage ceremony 
was introduced, the duty of military service on the 
part of Catholic theological students abolished, and 
the Society of Jesus and what the laws call ‘“ cog- 
nate’’ orders and congregations excluded from the 
German Empire. 
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Church Property.—The property of the archiepis- 
copal board, the cathedral chapter, the metropolitan 
church, and the seminary, as well as the funds under 
the immediate control of the archbishop or the chap- 
ter, are managed by the archbishop and the chapter 
without interference; that under rural chapters by 
the chapters themselves under the supervision of 
the ordinary; local property, i. e. the definite property 
of a separate parish, is administered by a parish 
council under the presidency of the clergy, the mem- 
bers being chosen for a period of six years from the 
Catholics of the parish. The property of the ecclesi- 
astical institutions of a district is managed by a 
commission, half the members being chosen by the 
Government, and half by the archbishop from the 
Catholics of the district. The intercalary fund (that 
is to say, the fiscal department for the collection, 
management, and lawful expenditure of the incomes 
of vacant benefices in the Grand Duchy of Baden) is 
administered by a council known as the Catholic 
Oberstijtungsrat, consisting of a president and six 
members, under the joint supervision of the arch- 
bishop and the Government. The members are 
Catholics, half being appointed by the Government, 
and half by the archbishop. All must meet the 
approval of both. The president must also be se- 
lected: and named with the consent of both. The 
Oberstiftungsrat also supervises the administration 
of the local and diocesan institutions and of all 
benefices, occupied or vacant. 

Local associations of the members belonging to 
the churches recognized in Baden have, as parishes, 
the rights of public corporations. For the defrayal 
of expenses incident to public worship, as, for example, 
the maintenance and repair of parish churches and 
rectories, the purchase and care of the necessary 
church furniture, and the salaries of the under em- 
ployés of the church, the parish can assess certain 
taxes on its members. There is, in addition, a 
general church assessment for the common needs 
of the Catholic Church of Baden, e. g. the expenses 
of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, the estab- 
lishment of new church offices, ete. The execution 
of parochial rights and duties is vested in the parish 
meeting; in those parishes numbering eighty or more 
members, the parish is represented by an elective 
council. The resolution of the parish meeting or 
parochial council determining the church assessment 
is subject to the approval of the State. To become 
legally effective, any change in the formation of a 
parish, by reorganization, dissolution, partition, or 
reunion, needs the sanction of the civil authorities. 
The administration of ecclesiastical foundations 
(Stiftungen) is also entirely subject to state super- 
vision. All gifts and bequests in favour of existing 
foundations, likewise the establishment of new and 
independent ones, require the approbation of: the 
State. Churches, chapels, hospitals, and other 
public foundations devoted to the care of the poor 
and orphans, and. to similar charitable purposes, 
are exempt from the house tax. Homes for the care 
of the sick and the support of the poor, as well as 
public educational institutions, are exempt from the 
income tax on the capital invested. The taxable 
values of rectories are exempt from any parish 
assessment. 

Church and School.—The public educational system 
is under the direction of the State, the highest au- 
thority being the Oberschulrat (Supreme Educational 
Council), which is directly subject to the Minister of 
the Interior. The highest ecclesiastical superiors 
may designate a representative to attend the delibera- 
tions of the Oberschulrat whenever there is question 
of religious instruction and its place in the plan of 
studies. In the public schools instruction is given 
simultaneously to all children of school age, regard- 
less of creed, with the exception of religious instruc- 


~ overwhelmingly Protestant. 
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tion. The local supervision over the public schools, 
as well as the supervision of all local school funds, 
including those of each religious confession, is en- 
trusted to the town council; at the same time each 
of the creeds represented in the community is repre- 
sented by its pastor. In the appointment of teachers 
to public schools all possible respect is had for the 
religious belief of the children; in schools attended 
by children of only one creed the teachers are to be 
of that creed. Religious instruction is provided and 
supervised by the respective churches and congre- 
gations. They may be assisted in this by teachers. 
The general plan of religious instruction is laid out 
by the higher spiritual authorities and supervised 
by their deputies. The establishment of private 
educational institutions is permitted, but only under 
certain conditions; these establishments are under 
state supervision; from time to time the school 
authorities visit them and hold examinations. Eccle- 
siastical corporations and institutions may found 
educational establishments only on the passage of a 
speciallaw. Members of religious orders or of religious 
congregations that resemble orders are forbidden 
to teach in any educational institution in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. The Government may grant 
exemption to individuals, but such exemption is 
revocable at will. Churches are authorized to main- 
tain institutions for the theological and practical 
training of young men for the priesthood, and to 
conduct boarding houses (Konvikte) for students 
who frequent the gymnasia or the university with 
the intention of preparing themtselves for the ecclesi- 
astical state. 

IV. Sratisrics.—Baden, with the Hohenzollern 
territories belonging to Prussia, forms the Archdiocese 
of Freiburg. The strong intermixture of creeds 
throughout Baden is a result of the earlier territorial 
dismemberment described above. According to the 
census of 1905, in 34 of the 53 judicial districts, the 
Catholics are in the majority. They are especially 
strong in the north-east (the Tauber valley), the 
farther Odenwald, and the southern half of Baden. 
Even here, however, predominantly Protestant dis- 
tricts are to be found, e. g. Kehl, Lahr, Emmen- 
dingen, the Margravate of Sulzburg as far as Basle, 
and the valley of the Wiese as far up as Lérrach; in 
addition to the districts just mentioned, the country 
on both sides of the Neckar and the Lower Rhine are 
Ecclesiastically, Baden 
is divided into 3 city chapters and 36 rural chap- 
ters, with about 814 parishes and curacies, 114 chap- 
laincies, and 259 assistants. The cathedral parish 
of Freiburg and the parish of St. Peter are exempted 


_ from the above-mentioned chapter system. Besides 


~ lains. 


this, there are 3 military and 3 institutional chaplain- 


cies. At the beginning of 1907 Baden had 1,260 


Catholic priests, i. e. pastors, assistants, and chap- 
Of the 1187 ecclesiastical benefices of Baden, 
295 are in the gift of the Grand duke as patron; 264 
are left to the free collation of the archbishop; 145 


are filled pin a presentations by noblemen, land- 


can 


owners, and others; 168 are disposed of by the so- 
called terna, i. e. the archbishop proposes to the Grand 
duke three candidates for a benefice, and the latter 
selects one for canonical institution. In the case of 9 
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lowing teaching orders are represented: the Sisters 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Baden-Baden, the Domini- 
can Sisters in Constance, Cistercian Sisters in Lich- 
tenthal near Baden-Baden, in Offenburg the Choir 
Sisters of St. Augustine from the congregation of 
Notre Dame (with a branch in Rheinburg), the 
Ursulines in Villingen (with a branch in Breisach); 
there are in all 5 orders for the education of girls. 
The following congregations for the care of the sick 
are represented in Baden: the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul, with mother-house at Freiburg, the Sisters 
of St. Francis, with mother-house at Gengenbach, the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross from Ingenbohl in Switzer- 
land, with mother-house at Hegne, near Constance. 
In addition there are in Baden the Vincentian Sisters 
from the mother-house at Strasburg, Sisters of the 
Most Holy Saviour (the so-called Niederbronn Sis- 
ters), from the. mother-house at Oberbronn, Alsace, 
Franciscan Sisters from the mother-house at Mallers- 
dorf, Bavaria, Josephite Sisters from St. Marx 
(Alsace), also Sisters of the Holy Cross from the 
mother-house at Strasburg. 

Education.—As explained above, the school system 
is entirely under the direction of the State; conse- 
quently there are but few purely Catholic educational 
institutions. For the training of the Catholic clergy 
there are the archiepiscopal seminary (Priester- 
seminar) at St. Peter, the home (Konvikt) for theo- 
logical students at Freiburg, and 4 gymnasial board- 
ing schools at Constance, Freiburg, Rastatt, and 
Tauberbischofsheim. At the state university (Frei- 
burg) there is a faculty of Catholic theology number- 
ing 11 professors; the number of theological students 
during the summer semester of 1907 was 226. The 
62 Government intermediate schools of Baden (17 
classical gymnasia, 3 “real”, 4 preparatory, 7 higher 
gymnasia; 23 Realschulen, 8 high schools) recorded 
an attendance in 1905 of 5,157 Catholic students. 
In 17 of the Government intermediate schools reli- 
gious instruction is given by 26 specially appointed 
priests (Religionslehrer); in the others religious in- 
struction is cared for by the local clergy. Of the 11 
private intermediate schools for boys, the Institute 
and School of Monsignor Lender in Sasbach (Progym- 
nasium and Realschule) is Catholic in character; 
in 1905 it had 483 Catholic students, and 8 priests 
as religious instructors. The 7 government high 
schools for girls had in 1905 an attendance of 964 
Catholic students. Of the 33 private intermediate 
schools for girls, attended by 1,437 Catholic girls, 5 
are distinctly Catholic in character, and have an 
attendance of 1,132. The Catholic periodicals now 
published in Baden number 25. 

Charitable Institutions —In Baden there are 254 
institutions for the care of the sick, with 13,800 beds; 
about 100 of these hospitals, infirmaries, etc. are 


directed, or are actually served, by Catholic orders — 
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centre of the associated charities (Charitasverband) 
of Catholic Germany. The chief religious societies 
and confraternities are: the Archconfraternity of 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, the Most 
Pure Heart of Mary, and of Christian Mothers, the 
League of Prayer for Germany, the Association of 
the Holy Family, the Association of the Holy Child- 
hood of Jesus, the Boniface Society, the Ludwig 
Mission Society, St. Michael’s Society, the Societies 
of St. Vincent de Paul for men and women, and 
others. 

The most important Catholic church edifices are 
the cathedrals of Freiburg and Constance, the 
churches of Ueberlingen and Breisach, and those of 
Baden-Baden, Salem, St. Blasien, Reichenau, Gen- 
genbach, Bronnbach, Schwarzach, Ladenburg, Neu- 


stadt, Karlsruhe. 

A complete bibliography is to be found in Krenirz AND WaG- 
NER, Badische Bibliothek (Karlsruhe, 1897 and 1900). The 
more important works, especially those treating of ecclesias- 
tical history, are: Scuoépruin, Historia Zaringo-Badensis 
(7_ vols., Karlsruhe, 1763-66); Dien, Regesta Badensia 
(Karlsruhe, 1836); Mone, Quellensammlung der badischen 
Landesgesch. (4 vols., Karlsruhe, 1836); PreuscHEN, Badische 
Geschichte (Karlsruhe, 1842); Monn, Die katholischen Zusténde 
in Baden (Ratisbon, 1841 and 1843); Baprr, Die katholische 
Kirche in Baden (Freiburg, 1860); Lonenur, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der oberrheinischen Kirchenprovinz (Tiibingen, 1863); 
Offizielle Aktenstiicke tiber die Kirchen und Schulfrage wm 
Baden (7 numbers, Freiburg, 1864-75); Virrorpt, Badische 
Geschichte_bis zum_ Ende des Mittelalters (Tiibingen, 1865); 
Brick, Die oberrheinische Kirchenprovinz (Mainz, 1868); 
Sroun, Badisches Staatskirchenrecht (Karlsruhe, 1868); Frrep- 
BERG, Der Staat und die katholische Kirche im Grossherzogtum 
Baden (2d ed., Leipzig, 1874); KoOrper, Die Ausbreitung des 
Christentums im_stiidlichen Baden (Heidelberg, 1878); Das 
Grossherzogtum Baden (Karlsruhe, 1885); BAumsTarK, Die 
kirchenpolitischen Gesetze und Verordnungen_ fiir die rémisch- 
katholische Kirche im Grossherzogtum Baden (Karlsruhe, 1888); 
Weecu, Badische Geschichte (Karlsruhe, 1890); Hrtver, 
Gesetze die katholische Kirche (in Baden) betreffend (Freiburg, 
1890); Maas, Geschichte der katholischen Kirche im Grossher- 
zogtum Baden (Freiburg, 1891); Hiner, Die kirchlichen 
Erlasse, Verordnungen und Bekanntmachungen der Erzdiézese 
Freiburg (2d ed., Freiburg, 1898); MtuLter, Badische Land- 
tagsgesch. (Berlin, 1899-1902), I-IV; FrestrerR anp Wirt, 
Regesten der Markgrafen von Baden und Hachberg (2 vols., 
Innsbruck, 1900); Krizaer, Topographisches Wérterbuch des 
Grossherzogtums Baden (2d ed., 2 vols., Heidelberg, 1903-05); 
GONNER AND SesterR, Das Kirchenpatronatsrecht im Grossher- 
zogtum Baden (Stuttgart, 1904); Zeitschrift_fiir_Geschichte des 
Oberrheins (Karlsruhe, 1850-85), I-XX XIX; IJd., new series 
(Freiburg, 1886-92, Karlsruhe, 1893-1904, Heidelberg, 1902, 
sqq.), I-XXIIL. : F 

The most important historical periodicals are: Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte des Oberrheins (Karlsruhe since 1850); Freiburger 
Diézesanarchiv (Freiburg, since 1865); ALEMANNIA (Bonn, 1873 
sqq.; since 1900 in Freiburg). : 

JosEPH Lins. 


Badia, Tommaso, Cardinal, author, papal legate, 
b. at Modena, 1483; d. at Rome, 6 September, 1547. 
He entered the Dominican Order in his native city, 
soon excelled all his brethren in learning, and taught 
theology successively at Ferrara, Venice, and Rome. 
When Sylvester de Prierias was sent on a mission to 
the princes of Italy, Badia was chosen to fill, tempo- 
rarily, the office of Master of the Sacred Palace, to 
which he succeeded permanently, probably in 1523. 
He was put on the commission eich drew up the 
list of abuses to be reformed in the Council of Trent. 
He took part in the Diet of Worms (1540), not only 
as disputant, but also as pees of Cardinal Con- 
tarini. On his return to Italy Paul III created him 


- eardinal, and though selected as one of the legates to 


preside at Trent he was retained at Rome to examine 
the doctrinal and disciplinary memoranda drawn up 
in the sessions of the council. It was on his favour- 
able recommendation and approval of its constitutions 
ul III confirmed fie Society of Jesus. At 
1 di r ied in the Minerva [ 
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1X, 944; Dirrricu, Gasparo Contarini (Braunsberg, 1885); L. 
Pastor, Die Correspondenz des Kardinals Contarini in Hist, 
Jahrbuch, I, 321-392; 473-500, passim. 

Tuos. M. SCHWERTNER. 


Badin, SrmpHEN THropoRE, the first Catholic 
priest ordained within the limits of the original 
thirteen States of the Union, pioneer missionary of 
Kentucky, b. at Orléans, France, 17 July, 1768; d. at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 21 April, 1853. Educated at 
Montaigu College, Paris, he entered the Sulpician 
Seminary of his native city in 1789. He was sub- 
deacon when the seminary was closed by the revolu- 
tionary government, in 1791, and sailed from Bor- 
deaux for the American mission in November of the 
same year, with the Revs. B. J. Flaget and J. B. David, 
both destined in God’s providence to wear the 
mitre in Kentucky. They arrived in Philadelphia 
on the 26th of March, 1792, and were welcomed at 
Baltimore by Bishop Carroll on the 28th. Stephen T. 
Badin pursued his theological studies with the 
Sulpicians and was ordained a priest by Bishop 
Carroll, 25 May, 1793. His was the first ordination 
in the United States. After a few months spent at 
Georgetown to perfect himself in English, Father 
Badin was appointed to the Mission of Kentucky. 
He left for that scene of his apostolic labours with 
Father Barriéres, 3 September, 1793, travelled on 
foot as far as Pittsburgh, and by flat boat down the 
Ohio, landing at Limestone (Maysville), Ky., where 
they found twenty Catholic families. They walked 
sixty-five miles to Lexington, and on the first Sunday 
of Advent, 1793, Father Badin said his first Mass in 
Kentucky at the house of Denis McCarthy. 

He settled at White Sulphur, Scott County, 
sixteen miles from Lexington, and for about eighteen 
months attended this church and neighbouring 
missions. In April, 1794, his companion, who 
resided in Bardstown, left for New Orleans, and 
Father Badin was now alone in the Kentucky mission. 
For fourteen years he attended to the spiritual 
wants of the various Catholic settlements, scattered 
over an extent of more than 120 miles, forming new 
congregations, building churches, never missing an 
appointment. To visit his missions regularly he 
had to live in the saddle, and it is estimated that he 
rode more than 100,000 miles during his ministry 
in Kentucky. For many years he was unaided and 
alone; it was only in July, 1806, that he received 
permanent help, when the Rev. Charles Nerinckx 
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sions, insisted on his loyalty to Bishop Flaget, and 
helped constantly and generously to secure gifts in 
money and valuable church-furniture for the mis- 
sionaries. In 1822 he published in Paris a “State- 
ment of the Missions in Kentucky”, with the same 
purpose in view. 

Father Badin returned to America in 1828. After 
a year on the Michigan mission, he went back to 
Kentucky in 1829. The next year he offered his 
services to Bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati, and took 
charge of the Pottawottomie Indians at St. Joseph’s 
River. Miss Campau of Detroit, an expert Indian 
linguist, acted as interpreter and teacher, until 
Father Badin left the place in 1836. Having re- 
turned to Cincinnati in that year, he wrote for the 
“Catholic Telegraph” a series of controversial 
“Letters to an Episcopalian Friend”. In 1837 
he went to Bardstown, Ky., was appointed vicar- 
general, and continued to visit the various missions. 
In 1841 he removed to Louisville with the bishop’s 
household. In that year he conveyed a great deal 
of church property (notably that of Portland, near 
Louisville) to the bishop, and a farm to the Very 
Rev. E. Sorin of Notre Dame, Indiana. 

On the 25th of May, 1843, Father Badin celebrated 
the golden jubilee of his priesthood, at Lexington, 
where he had offered up the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass for the first time in Kentucky. In September, 
1846, he accepted from Bishop Quarter of Chicago 
the pastorship of the French settlement at Bour- 
bonnais Grove, Kankakee County, Illinois. In 
the winter of 1848 he was again in Kentucky, and 
Bishop-Coadjutor Spalding welcomed him to the 
episcopal household. About two years later he be- 
came the guest of Archbishop Purcell at Cincinnati, 
and eventually died at the archbishop’s residence. 
His body lay undisturbed in the cathedral crypt for 
over fifty years. In 1904 Archbishop Elder per- 
mitted its removal to the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

Father Badin’s writings are: “Etat des missions 
du Kentucky” (Paris, 1822), tr. in the “U.S. Cath. 
Miscellany” for December, 1824, and in the “Catholic 
World’”’, September, 1875; “Carmen Sacrum”, a 
Latin poem composed on the arrival of Bishop 
Flaget in Kentucky, June, 1811, translated into 

English by Colonel Theodore O’Hara of Frankfort, 
_ Ky., author of the “Bivouac of the Dead”; “ Epice- 
dium”, Latin poem composed on the occasion of the 
death of Col. Joe Davis at the Battle of Tippecanoe, 
7 November, 1811, translated by Doctor Michell of 
New York (Louisville, 1844); “Sanctissime Trinitatis 
Laudes et Invocatio” (Louisville, 1843), also the 
original text and tr. in Webb’s “The Centenary of 
Catholicity in Kentucky” (Louisville, 1844); “ Letters 
to an Episcopalian Friend’’—three controversial arti- 
cles on the Church and the Eucharist (published in 
the “Catholic Telegraph” of Cincinnati, 1836). 


Spaupina, Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions of Kentucky 
(Louisville, 1844); Ipem, Life of Bishop Flaget_ (Louisville, 


~~ 1852); Life of Rev. Chas, Nerinckx (Cincinnati, 1880); WEBB, 


Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky (Louisville, 1884), 
Camituus P. Mass. 


Badius Ascensius. See Printine, ArT oF. 


Badius, RAPHAEL, a Florentine Dominican of the 
seventeenth century. He was deeply versed in 
‘Tuscan and Florentine antiquities, and his researches 
- made him particularly conversant with quaint and 
curious matters of history and hagiography. He 
rendered valuable assistance to the Jesuit Fathers, 
mschen and Papebroch, in their labours on the 
‘Acta Sanctorum’’, as they themselves acknowledge 
ESL ii, ad diem X, de Joanne Dominici, p. 395, 
micler of the Convent of Santa |] 

>, he was also knov 
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knowledge of the literature and writers of Florence 
(Bib. Volante, Scanzia VI, 88; IV, 87; XII, 106). 
In 1681, he was Dean of the University of Florence. 
eee, Scriptores Ord. Pred. (Paris, 1721), II, 


Joun R. Votz. 


Baegert, JoHN JAcoB, missionary and ethnogra- 
pher, b. at Schlettstadt in Alsace, 23 December, 1717; 
d. at Neustadt-on-the-Haardt in the Rhenish Palat- 
inate, 29 September (or December), 1777. Baegert 
belonged to an Alsatian family from which had come 
several members of religious orders. He studied 
philosophy two years, entered the Society of Jesus 
at Aschaffenburg, 27 September, 1736, taught the 
humanities at Mannheim in 1740, studied theology 
at Molsheim, and after ordination, 14 February, 1749, 
went to America as a missionary. Lower California 
was given to him as his field of labour: Here he 
founded the mission of San Ignacio and worked for 
seventeen years until the expulsion of the Society 
in 1767. He embarked at Loretto on the return 
journey, 3 February, 1768, and after a short stay in 
a Spanish monastery of the Minorites retired to the 
Jesuit college at Neustadt-on-the-Haardt, where he 
ended his days. In 1773 Baegert published anony- 
mously at Mannheim “Nachrichten von der ameri- 
kanischen Halbinsel Californien . . . mit einem 
zweifachen Anhang falscher Nachrichten”. The pub- 
lication is distinguished by truthfulness of statement 
and corrects the over-favourable description of 
conditions in California which had been given by 
Father Venegas in his account issued at Madrid in 
1751. Father Baegert describes the physical charac- 
ter of Lower California, the customs and language of 
the natives and narrates the history of the mission. 
Owing to the numerous ethnographical observations 
the work was of value up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and an edited translation was issued 
by the Smithsonian Institution in 1863-64; Vivien de 


Saint-Martin also wrote a detailed account of the 


work, ‘The contemporaries of Baegert spoke highly of 
his talent for poetry and of his fine personal qualities. 

Reports of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 1863), 
352 sqq.; (1864), 378 sqq.; (1865), 41 sqq.; pe Sarnt-Marrin, 
L’ Année géographique, V, 1866 (Paris, 1867), 233-39; Backrr- 
SoMMERVOGEL, Brbliothéque (1890), I, 760 sqq., and (1898), 
VIII, 1724; Huonpmr, Deutsche Jesuitenmissionare des XVII. 
und XVIII. Jahrhunderts in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, sup. 
to vol, LX XIV (Freiburg im Br., 1899), 106; Guny ed., His- 
toria, 1631-1765 in Die Jahrbiicher der Jesuiten zu Schlett- 
stadt und Rufach, 1615-1765 (Strasburg, 1896), II, 699 sqq. 
(contains the most reliable personal data). 

Orro Hartia. 

Baert, Francois, Bollandist, b. at Ypres, 25 Au- 
gust, 1651; d. at Antwerp, 27 October, 1719. He 
entered the Society of Jesus at Mechlin, 28 September, 
1667. After passing through thenovitiate he was re- 
gent of several colleges in the province of Belgian 
Flanders, studied theology and philosophy, and was 
finally ordained priest in 1680. The following year, 
1681, he was made assistant to Father Daniel Pape- 
broch, the last survivor of the first generation of 
Bollandists. The name of Baertius is on the title- 
pages of nine volumes of the Acta Sanctorum; the last 
four of May and of the first five of June; but to judge 
from the articles published in these volumes his col- 
laboration is by no means so large as these figures 
would indicate. There are no articles bearing his sig- 
nature either in the volumes for May nor in the fifth 
volume for June. The other four volumes for June 
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Beumer, SurrBert, historian of the Breviary and 
one of the most scholarly patrologists of the nine- 
teenth century, b. 28 March, 1845 at Leuchtenberg 
near Kaiserswerth (Rhine); d. at Freiburg 12 Au- 
gust, 1894. He made his university studies at Bonn 
and Tiibingen; in 1865 he entered the Benedictine 
Abbey of Beuron, then newly founded, and was or- 
dained priest in 1869. The years 1875-90 were 
spent at Maredsous Abbey in Belgium and at Er- 
dington in England; in the latter year he returned 
to Beuron. Dom Beumer was long the critical 
adviser of the printing house of Desclée, Lefebvre 
and associates at Tournai, for their editions of the 
Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Pontifical, and other li- 
turgical works. He contributed to leading reviews 
a number of valuable essays, e. g. on the Stowe 
Missal (the oldest liturgical record of the Irish 
Church) in the “Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie’’ 
(1892), on the author of the ‘ Micrologus”’ (an im- 
portant medieval liturgical treatise) in ‘Neues 
Archiv”? (1893), on the ‘‘Sacramentarium Gelas- 
ianum’”’ in the ‘‘Historisches Jahrbuch’’ (1893). 
He also wrote a life of Mabillon (1892) and a treatise 
on the history and content of the Apostles’ Creed 
(1893). His most important work is the classical 
history of the Roman Breviary ‘‘Geschichte des 
Breviers”’ (Freiburg, 1895; French tr., R. Biron, 
Paris, 1905). In this work he condensed the labours 
of several generations of erudite students of the 
Breviary and the best critical results of the modern 
school of historical liturgists. 

Allg. deutsche Biographie, XLVI, 257, and the biographical 
account prefixed to the German and French texts of his 
history of the Breviary. 
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Bagamoyo, Vicariate APposrouic or, in German 
East Africa, separated by a pontifical Decree of 
11 May, 1906, from the Vicariate Apostolic of North- 
ern Zanzibar. The Catholics number 14,728 (in all 
German East Africa there are about 6,700,000 na- 
tives, most of whom belong to mixed tribes of the 
Bantu race). The mission is cared for by the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Ghost and the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary (52) and by the Trappists (8), aided by two 
congregations of women: Filles de Marie (7), and 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, formerly Trappistines 
(28). The first vicar Apostolic, Rt. Rev. Franz 
Xaver Vogt, of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
was elected 25 July, 1906. There are 15 churches 
and chapels, 15 stations with medical service, 15 
orphanages, 6 industrial, or trade, and agricultural, 
schools, 71 schools with 7,574 native pupils, 2 leper 
stations, and 2 hospitals. The vicar Apostolic re- 
sides at Bagamoyo, a small seaport town near the 
mouth of Kingani, opposite the Island of Zanzibar, 
and the centre of the telegraph and cable systems of 


the colony. (See AFrrica.) 

Missiones Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 1907), 427; States- 
men’s Year-Book (London, 1907), 1021-22, 225-226; Heil- 
prin’s Gazzetteer (Philadelphia, 1906), 146, 711, 2047. 

THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Bagdad.—This city was founded on the Tigris by 
the second Abbaside Caliph Abou Giafar al Mansur 
(762 or 764) and named by him Medinet es-Selam, 
or City of Salvation; Bagdad is a popular name 
said to mean ‘‘Garden of Dat’’, a Mussulman dervish. 
During five centuries it was the rich and_ brilliant 
capital of the famous Arabian Empire. Houlagou, 
a grandson of Genghis Khan, entered it in 1262; it 
afterwards became a possession of the Kara Koyouli 
Turks, was taken by Tamerlane, and, in 1517, fell 
into the hands of the Persians who, except for a 
short interval in the sixteenth century, ruled over it 
until 1638, when Sultan Murad made it definitively 
a city of the Ottoman Empire. It is now the chief 
town of a vilayet, or district, of the same name, and 
has lost much of its former importance, though it 
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still remains the most important city of Asiatic 
Turkey, after Damascus and Smyrna, and a great 
emporium of international trade. It exports tex- 
tile fabrics, gold and silverware, horses, dates, ete. 
There are many beautiful mosques in the city, and 
the ruins of its ancient walls are still visible. The 
climate is hot; fevers are frequent, and the plague 
sometimes appears. Its population, taken as in- 
cluding the neighbouring villages, is said to be about 
145,000; of these 86,000 are Mussulmans, mostly 
Arab Sunnites and Persian Shiites; 52,000 are Jews, 
and 7,000 Christians. Turkish statistics, however, 
are usually very uncertain. The Christians are 
divided as follows: 3,300 Armenians (including about 
1,000 Catholics and 100 Protestants), 100 Greeks 
(50 Catholics); 1,600 (8,000?) Chaldeans; 1,200 
Syrians; and 500 Latins. 

In 1638, some days after the Turkish conquest, 
owing to the kindness of Abbas the Great, Urban VIII 
created, at the expense of a pious French lady, a 
Latin bishopric for the Catholics in Persia, under 
the title of Babylon, the old city being then (though 
erroneously) identified with Bagdad. For a long 
time the bishops of this title, when they came to 
the East, resided at Hamadan, in Persia, and for 
various reasons there were often no bishops, but only 
vicars Apostolic. It was only in 1742 that Pére 
Joseph-Marie de Jésus, a Carmelite, was allowed to 
enter this Mussulman town. In 1848 the see became 
an archbishopric, with Ispahan as a suffragan see, 
till 1874; the archbishop, Monsignor Trioche, was 
appointed Apostolic Delegate for the Catholics of 
Oriental rites. He resigned this office in 1850, and 
until his death, in 1887, there were special delegates, 
the last of whom, Monsignor Altmayer, succeeded 
him and reunited both titles, as did his successor, 
Monsignor Jean Drure. We must here, moreover, 
notice that the Latin Archbishop of Bagdad, accord- 
ing to the decree of Urban VIII, must always be of 
French nationality. 

The limits of the ecclesiastical province extend as 
far as Assyria, Mesopotamia, and the territories of 
Bassorah and Amida, with about 2,000 Latin faith- 
ful, mostly foreigners. It includes three Apostolic 
prefectures: Bagdad, Mardin, and Mossul. The Pre- 
fecture of Bagdad is governed by French Discalced 
Carmelites, who have at Bagdad a large and beauti- 
ful college, an elementary school, a dispensary, and 
stations at Bassorah, Amarah, and Bushire, with 
primary schools and some ten churches or little 
chapels. French Sisters of the Presentation of Tours 
conduct at Bagdad an important school for girls and 
an orphans’ institute. For the Prefectures of Mardin 
(French Capuchins) and Mossul (French Dominicans), 
see articles under those titles. 

The Apostolic Delegation of Bagdad, for Mesopo- 
tamia, Kurdistan, and Armenia Minor, is, as appears 
from its official appellation, more extensive than the 
Latin archbishopric. It embraces 5 Armenian dio- 
ceses, with 40 priests and about 12,000 faithful; 
5 Syrian dioceses, with 80 priests and about 12,000 
faithful; 9 Chaldean dioceses, with 160 priests and 
about 40,000 faithful. 

Since the foundation of the Chaldean patriarchate 
by Innocent XI in 1681, after the conversion of a 
great many Nestorians, the Chaldean patriarch bears 
the title of Babylon, i. e. Bagdad. His residence 
was first at Diarbekir, then at Bagdad (since about 
1838), and is now at Mossul. A Syrian archbishopric 
was also erected in 1862, with the same title of Baby- 
lon, or Bagdad; and the titular resides, or is author- 
ized to reside, at Bagdad. , 

According to Bar-Hebreus (‘‘Chronicon Eecl.”’, 
ed. Lamy, II, 236), Elias, the Greek Patriarch of 
Antioch, in 910 re-established at Bagdad the ancient 
residence of the Orthodox Catholicos which had been 
unoccupied since the Nestorian Schism (432). The 


from the life of the Blessed Virgin. 
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Greek name for Bagdad was Hirenopolis, the equiva- 
lent of Medinet es-Selam. Lirenopolis is now con- 
sidered among the Greeks a metropolitan title, and 
is held by a prelate who assists the Patriarch of Anti- 


och as his vicar. 

Curner, La Turquie d’ Asie, 111, 3-212; Proter, Les missions 
catholiques frangaises au XIX siecle, 1, 222-271; Missiones 
Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 1907.) 

S. Pérrivis. 


Bageis, a titular see of Lydia in Asia Minor. 
This name is found on coins, but becomes Bagis in 
the Synecdemos of Hierocles and Bage in later 
“Notitie graece episcopatuum’’. Bageis takes 
the epithet Cesarea and names the River Hermos 
on its coins. It has been placed by Keppel’s in- 
scriptions near Sirghe on the Hermos (Guediz- 
tchai); but the site of the city is said to be on the 
north bank, while Sirghe is on the south side of the 
river. Harnack (Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 486) 
maintains that its bishop was present at Nicewa, 
but this is an error caused by a confusion with Baris, 
another Lydian city; the lists edited by H. Gelzer 
and C. H. Turner are silent about Bageis. We 
know really only three bishops of Bageis: Chry- 
saphius, or Chrysanthus, at Ephesus (431), placed 
wrongly by Lequien in a non-existent see, Balcea 
or Balicia; Leonides, who subscribed the letter of 
the Lydian bishops to the Emperor Leo I (458); 
Basilius, at the council under Photius (879). The 
city still figures in a list about 1170-79. The Lydian 
Bageis, Bagis, or Bage,is not to be confounded with 
Bage in Numidia. 

Lrquien, Oriens Christ., I, 889; Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of 


Asia Minor, 3 3 Px ‘ 
. £ ETRIDES. 


Baglioni, GIovaANNI, CAVALIERE, known as the 
“Deaf Man of the Barozzo”’, a painter of dis- 
tinction, b. in Rome, 1571; d. there 1644. His 
artistic work is, however, overshadowed by his 
biographies of his contemporaries. The literary 
work which furnishes his chief claim to fame is his 
“Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects” 
living in Rome, from 1573 to 1642—from the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XIII to that of Urban VIII. He 
was a pupil of Francesco Morelli and during 
his life did a number of works of importance at 
Rome under Popes Sixtus V, Clement VIII, and 
Paul V, notably in the Vatican, in Saint Peter’s, 
and in Saint John Lateran. Pope Paul V created him 
a Knight of the Order of Christ for his painting of 
Saint Peter raising Tabitha from the dead. This 
was in St. Peter’s but is not now extant. For 


the church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto he painted 


in the chapel of Our Lady with the Zuccheri scenes 
Among other 
works which he executed for this church is a “Saint 
Sebastian”. An excellent example of Baglioni’s 
work is “The Last Supper” at San Nicolo in Carcere. 
From his brush also there is a “Saint Stephen” 
in the Cathedral at Perugia, and in that of Loretto 


a “Saint Catherine”’. 
Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London, and 
New York, 1903-05). 
Augustus VAN CLEEF. 


Bagnorea (anciently Novempact, BaLNEuM RE- 
cium), Diocusz or, is situated in the district of 


iy gestae Italy, and immediately subject to the Holy 


The Diocese of Bagnorea has a population of 
out 20,000; the city contains about 4,500 inhabi- 
According to tradition, St. Ansanus preached 
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the year 600 the Deacon John was appointed bishop 
of this see. Up to the time of Urban V, Montefiascone 
was part of the Diocese of Bagnorea, but was made 
by this pontiff the seat of a new diocese. Ughelli, 
without, however, adducing any documentary proof, 
says that the Diocese of Bagnorea was joined to the 
Diocese of Viterbo, 4 February, 1449, but neglects 
to mention when they were re-established as separate 
dioceses. Among the sacred edifices worthy of note 
are: the ancient Gothic cathedral and the new cathe- 
dral built by Bishop Ulderico Nardi (1698), and re- 
stored in 1764 by Bishop Giuseppe Aliuffi. Here is 
preserved an arm of St. Bonaventure, a citizen of 
Bagnorea, as well as some of his writings. Among 
the most eclebrated bishops, besides those already 
mentioned, are St. Aldualdus (861), Corrado Manili 
(1521), a celebrated professor of law in the Universi- 
ties of Padua and Pavia, Tommaso Sperandio (1574), 
Pietro Paolo Febei (1635), who founded the seminary, 
Martino Cordella, banished to France in 1789 because 
he would not take the oath of allegiance to the French 
Republic. During the barbarian invasions, between 
the sixth and ninth centuries, the city was taken sev- 
eral times by the Goths and the Lombards. In 822 
the Emperor Louis I added it to the Papal States. 

The Diocese of Bagnorea contains 6 rural deaneries, 
24 parishes, 106 churches, chapels, and oratories, 54 
secular priests, 45 seminaries, 10 priests, secular and 
regular, 38 lay brothers, 63 members of female re- 
Apes orders, 2 schools for girls, and a population of 

6,380. 

GAPPELLErTr, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), V, 505; An- 
nuario eccl. (Rome, 1906). 

U. Brenient. 


Bagot, JEAN, theologian, b. at Rennes, in France, 
9 July, 1591, d. at Paris, 23 August, 1664. He en- 
tered the Society of Jesus 1 July, 1611, taught belles- 
lettres for many years in various colleges of France, 
philosophy for five years, theology for thirteen years, 
and became theologian to the general of the society. 
In 1647 he published the first part of his work 
“‘ Apologeticus Fidei’’ entitled “Institutio Theologica 
de vera Religione’”’. In 1645 the second part, ‘‘ Dem- 
onstratio dogmatum Christianorum’’, appeared, and 
in 1646 “Dissertationes theologice’’ on the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. In his “Avis aux Catholiques’’, 
Bagot attacked the new doctrine on grace, directing 
against it also his “Lettre sur la conformité de 8. 
Augustin’. In 1653 his “ Libertatis et gratize defen- 
sio’’ was published. 

In 1655 Rousse, Curé of Saint Roch (or Masure, 
the Curé of St. Paul’s), published a little work en- 
titled ‘“‘De l’obligation des fidéles de se confesser 4 
leur curé, suivant le chapitre 21 du concile general de 
Latran’’, Pére Bagot answered this in his ‘‘ Défense 
du droit épiscopal et de la liberté des fidéles’’, which 
he afterwards translated into Latin. A controversy 
arose, in which various ecclesiastics, including Mgr, de 
Marea, Archbishop of Toulouse, took sides against 
Bagot. The work was referred to the faculty of | 
theology at Paris, which censured some of the propo- 
sitions. Bagot, however, defended his doctrine be- 
fore this assembly with the result that the censure 
was removed. He answered his opponents in the 
“Réponse du P. Bagot’”’. On his return from Rome 
he devoted the remaining years of his life to the con- 
gregation of the Blessed Virgin, and died superior of 


-Hurrer, Nomenclator, I, 67; De Backnmr, Bibl. des écriv, de 
lac, de J., 1, 32 
in Dict, de théol. cath, ; ; 


Gospel here in the third century, and the church — 


Santa Maria delle Carceri outside the Alban G; 
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; SommerRvoGEL, Bibl. de lac. de J., 1, 774; Ibe ria 
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sometime after 1625. Bagshaw was at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1566, was graduated B. A. 
at Balliol, Oxford, 1572, and probably became a 
Fellow of that college in the same year. Asa Fellow 
he was a party to the expulsion from the college of 
the afterwards famous Jesuit, Father Parsons. 

At proceeding M. A. in 1575, Bagshaw was still a 
zealous Protestant. His administration as Principal 
of Gloucester Hall (1579) was unpopular and brief. 
In 1582, in France, he became a Catholic and was 
ordained a priest. Going to Rome with the permis- 
sion of Cardinal Allen, he entered the English College. 
It is said by Bullen, that he was expelled by Cardi- 
nal Boncompagni for his quarrelsome temper and 
unpopularity. Foley’s list of students of the English 
College does not contain his name. Later, at Paris 
he proceeded doctor of divinity and doctor of the 
Sorbonne, though afterwards he was dubbed by his 
Jesuit opponents doctor erraticus, doctor per saltum. 
On his return to England he was imprisoned (1587) 
in the Tower of London, under the statute of 27th 
of Elizabeth, an act against Jesuits and Seminarists. 
(The text of this law is in Hardy and Gee.) Witha 
number of other priests out of the more than 400 
labouring in England, he was imprisoned in Wisbeach 
Castle, 1593. 

There now came to a head a factional division 
among the labourers on the English mission. There 
were two original sources of difference: the existence 
of a Spanish faction, headed by the Jesuits, and the 
Jesuits’ control of the English College at Rome 
(Cf. Dodd and Tierney; Lingard). The partisan feel- 
ings aroused found vent in two controversies in which 
Bagshaw was prominent, if not first, on the side 
opposed to the Jesuits and their friends. The earlier 
dispute, arbitrated after nine months, arose from 
the vigorous opposition of Bagshaw and the elder 
clergy to the introduction of a religious rule among 
the thirty-three priests in Wisbeach Castle. Later, 
when, partly for the purpose of consolidating English 
Catholic sentiment in favour of a Catholic successor 
to Elizabeth, Cardinal Cajetan placed at the head of 
the English Mission, as archpriest, Father George 
Blackwell, with instructions to consult the Jesuit 
provincial on matters of importance (Lingard VIII, 
vii), Bagshaw headed a party of protest, which, on 
being disciplined, appealed, with the secret aid of 
Elizabeth’s government, to Rome. Their appeal was 
in part successful, though the appointment was con- 
firmed. 

Bagshaw, after his liberation, resided abroad, 
and is described in Daniel Featley’s “Transubstantia- 
tion Exploded”’ as having been Rector of Ave Maria 
College. This work was published in 1638, and con- 
tained notes of a public disputation with Bagshaw. 
His death and burial, at Paris, occurred after 1625. 
He may have written in part “A true Relation of 
the Faction begun at Wisbich by Father Edmonds, 
alias Weston, a Jesuit, 1595, and continued since by 
Father Walley, alias Garnet, the Provincial of the 
Jesuits in England, and by Father Parsons in Rome” 
(1601); “Relatio Compendiosa Turbarum quas 
Jesuite Angli und cum D. Georgio Blackwello, 
Archipresbytero, Sacerdotibus Seminariorum, Popu- 
loque Catholico concivere”’, etc.. (Rouen, 1601). 

BuLtuEn in Dict. of Nat. Biog., 11, 400; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. 
Eng. Cath., I, 100; Linearp, History of England; Foury, 
Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 1, 42, 
481; II, 239, 244; VI, 724, 725; Dopp, ed. Timrney, Church 
History of England, 111, 40 and appendix, 

J. V. CROWNE. 

Bahama Islands, THr, or Lucayos, the most 
northerly group of the West Indies, are a chain of 
coral islands lying between 21° 42’ and 27° 34’ N. lat., 
and 72° 40’ and 79° 5’ W. long., composed of twenty- 
five permanently inhabited islands and an immense 
number of cays and rocks. The group lies to the 
east of Southern Florida, and is separated from it 
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by the Gulf Stream; and to the north of Cuba, from 
which it is separated by the Old Bahama Channel. 
As to the name, nothing definite seems to be known 
of the origin of Bahama. It is undoubtably of 
aboriginal origin, while Lucayos is evidently the 
Spanish Los Cayos, the Cays. The following are the 
principal islands and their area, and their population 
according to the census of 1901:— 


7 Area: Pop. 

Name Sq. Miles Census 1901 
Abaco and Cays 776 3,314 
Andros 1,600 5,347 
Berry Islands 4 215 
Bimini 8 566 
Cat Island 160 4,658 
Eleuthera 164 8,733 
Exuma and Cays 110 3,086 
Grand Bahama 430 1,780 
eck 530 1,453 

ong Cay, 

Apulndeaee ( 204 1,565 
Crooked Island ) 
Long Island 130 3,562 
Mayaguana 96 335 
New Providence 85 12,534 
Rum Cay 29 529 
Ragged Island 5 348 
Watlings Island 60 667 

Total _ 4,500 55,000 


Of the total population, about 80 per cent are of 
African negro descent; less than ten per cent are 
whites, mostly of English and Scotch descent through 
Loyalists from the American Colonies; and the rest 
are coloured or mixed. Slavery was abolished,1 Au- 
gust, 1834; the number of slaves was 10,086 and 
the owners received compensation at the rate of 
£12.14.4 per head. New Providence, on which 
Nassau, the capital, is situated, the only island 
having a safe harbour, with eighteen feet of water, 
is the principal island. Owing to its salubrious 
climate, Nassau is a favourite winter resort for Amer- 
ican tourists. The average temperature for the 
four winter months is 71° F. 


GOVERNMENT Burwpines, Nassau 


Political Status and Exports:—Politically the Ba- 
hamas are a British Colony, being governed by a 
Governor and an Executive Council of eight members, 
a Legislative Council of nine members appointed 
by the Crown, and an elective legislative assembly 
of twenty-nine members. The islands are of coral 
formation, thus differing completely in their geo- 
logical structure from the other West India Islands 
as well as from the adjacent mainland of Florida. 
Soil and vegetation are sparse. The chief exports 
are sponge, tortoise shell, ambergris, pink pearls, 
and shells gathered in the shallow waters of the 
Bahama Banks. Sisal fibre, pine-apples, grape- 
fruit, oranges, and various tiles tropical fruits, 
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as well as precious woods, form the chief land prod- 
ucts of export. The large bulk of the trade, both 
import and export, is with the United States. 

History.—Historically the islands are of interest, 
because one of them, San Salvador (see San Sat- 
VADOR, THE LANDFALL OF CoLumBUs), was the first 
land of the New World discovered by Columbus, 
12 October, 1492. The Spanish never made a per- 
manent settlement in the Bahamas, but shortly 
after the discovery they carried off many aborigines 
to the mines of San Domingo, and ere long the whole 
population, never perhaps very large, seems to have 
disappeared. The statement made in some of the 
recent guide books, that 40,000 souls were supposed 
to have been carried to the mines of Hispaniola by 
the Spaniards, is evidently overdrawn, Had the 
Bahamas ever been so thickly populated, there 
would remain the evidence of ruins of buildings or of 
soil cultivation. There are few if any fruit trees 
whose introduction cannot be traced, and there are 
no food-animals on the islands. Whatever popula- 
tion there was, must, therefore, have subsisted on 
fish, corn, yams, and on a very few small wild fruits. 
There is nothing to warrant the supposition that the 
Bahamas ever had more than a very sparse aboriginal 
Ne So little is known of the original in- 
iabitants that they cannot be definitely classified. 
They may have been of Carib stock or of the race 
that inhabited the adjoining mainland of Florida. 
The brief description which Columbus gives of them, 
and the formation of the few skulls discovered, seem 
to favour the theory that they were either one with 
the aborigines of Florida, or a mixture of the latter 
with the Caribs of the West Indies. The fact that 
they were very mild-mannered, and not cannibalistic, 
favours the opinion that they were kin to the Semi- 

“noles of Florida. Excepting a few skulls, stone idols, 
and implements, a few of which are to be seen in 
the public library at. Nassau, there are no aboriginal 
remains, and there are no ruins of any description, 
a fact which points to a North American, rather than 
to a West Indian, or Central American, origin. 

In 1578 Queen Elizabeth conferred upon Sir 
Gilbert Humphrey all lands not already occupied by 
some Christian power, and finding the Bahamas 
neglected, he annexed them; but no settlement was 
established. The enmity existing between England 
and Spain afforded adventurers, chiefly English and 
French, an excuse to make them a vantage ground 
from which to make depredations on Spanish ship- 


ping to and from the New World, and the natural 


formation of the Bahamas furnished them an ex- 
cellent hiding place. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury the islands were the rendezvous of the famous 
buccaneers. When, at the treaty of Riswick, in 1697, 
comparative peace was restored among the European 
nations, England withdrew her protection of the 
buccaneers, and some returned to more peaceful 
avocations (thus Morgan, a chief among them, re- 
tired to Jamaica, and subsequently was appointed 
governor of that island), while many others raised 
the black flag of piracy against all nations, and made 
the Bahamas a by-word for lawlessness and crime. 
In 1718, England began the extermination of piracy, 
and soon established law and order. Since then 
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first years of the nineteenth century, the Methodists, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians made foundations in 
Nassau. In 1861 the Bahamas were made a bishopric 
of the Church of England. The inhabitants of the 
Bahamas are all nominally Christians, and claim 
allegiance to some one of the denominations named. 
The Baptists, served almost exclusively by native 
coloured preachers, are numerically the strongest. 
There are no reliable religious statistics. 

Catholic Church in the Bahamas.—Though there 
existed a tradition of ruins of “religious’’ build- 
ings being still visible in 1803 on Cat Island 
(probably dating from the temporary Spanish oc- 
cupation of 1781-83), there is no evidence of any 
Catholic priest ever having visited the Bahamas 
until 1845, when a Father Duquesney, on a voyage 
from Jamaica to Charleston, $. C., U.S. A. made a stay 
of six weeks at Nassau, and held services in a private 
house with perhaps a few Catholic Cubans or Haitians 
present. In 1863 Rev. J. W. Cummings of New York, 
and in 1865 a Rev. T. Byrne spent each a few weeks 
in Nassau, and conducted services. Beginning with 
1866, the Rev. Dr. Nelligan of Charleston made 
several visits, and the Bahamas were recognized 
in the public prints as belonging ecclesiastically to 
Charleston, S$. .C. In 1883 Bishop H. P. Northrop 
of that diocese paid a short visit. At his request 
the Propaganda, in a letter dated 28 July, 1885, 
requested the Archbishop of New York to look after 
the spiritual interests of the Bahamas, and since 
that date they have been under the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of New York. 

In February, 1885, the Rev. C. G. O’Keeffe of 
New York, while visiting Nassau, organized the few 
Catholics, with the result that on 25 August, 1885, 
the cornerstone of the first Catholic Church in the 
Bahamas was 
laid by Georg- 
ina Ayde-Cur- 
ran, wife of 
Surgeon Major 
Ayde-Curran of 
the British 
Army. On 13 
February, 1887, 
it was dedicated 
under the pat- 
ronage of St. 
Francis Xavier, 
by Archbishop 
M. A... Corrigan 
of New York. Father O’Keeffe, to whom belongs 
the honour of establishing the first Catholic Church 
in the Bahamas, remained in charge till 1889. In 
October, 1889, Rev. D. P. O’Flynn came to Nas- 
sau with four Sisters of Charity from Mount St. 
Vincent, New York, who at once opened a free 
school for coloured children, and a select school. 
In June, 1890, Rev. D. P. O’Flynn was succeeded 
eee B. J. Reilly. In February, 1891, the Rev. 
Chrysostom Schreiner, O. 8. B., of St. John’s Abbey, 
Minnesota, took charge of the mission, and since 
1894, two other Benedictine Fathers have been 
associated with him in the work. In 1893 a new 
mission was opened at Salvador Point, Andros Island, 
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academy; 3 free schools with an attendance of 470 
pupils. Total Catholic population 360. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, situated to the north 
of Haiti, belonging geographically to the Bahama 
group, were separated from the other Bahamas in 
1848, and made a political dependency of Jamaica. 
There is no Catholic population. Grand Turk, whose 
one industry is salt-raking, is the seat of the com- 
missioner. It is occasionally visited by priests from 
Jamaica. 

Colonial Office List; Memoirs of Peter H. Bruce (London, 
1782); CatTressy, Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and 
the Bahamas (London, 1770); McKinnon, Tour in the West 
Indies (London, 1804); Ives, The Isles of Summer (New Haven, 
Conn., 1880); Powxrs, The Land of the Pink Pearl (London, 
1888); SrarK, History and Guide to the Bahamas (Boston, 
1891); Nortucrort, Sketches of Summerland (Nassau, 1906). 
The last named is the most complete and reliable; Lrestrr, Jn 
Sunny Isles (1897). 5 
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Bailey, THomas, controversialist, died ¢. 1657. 
He was son of Bishop Bailey of Bangor and was 
educated as an Anglican at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A., in 1627, 
and M.A., in 1631. After ordination he was ap- 
pointed Sub-Dean of Wells (1638). During the 
civil wars he retired to Oxford where he proceeded 
Doctor of Divinity. He was a stanch royalist 
and after the battle of Naseby was for a time in the 
king’s retinue at Raglan Castle. Subsequently 
through the help of the Marquess of Worcester, 
who was a Catholic, he travelled abroad and thus 
became acquainted with Catholic life, which led 
to his conversion. On his return he published a 
work of strong royalist tendencies to prove the 
divine right of Episcopacy; this book gave offence 
to Cromwell’s government and resulted in his arrest 
and imprisonment in Newgate. While a prisoner 
he wrote another book called “Herba parietis”’ 
(The Wall-flower), in allusion to his captive state. 
After his release he retired to Italy, where he ob- 
tained employment in the household of Cardinal 
Ottoboni at Ferrara. He died shortly before the 
Restoration, probably in the cardinal’s employ, 
although Anthony 4 Wood repeats a rumour that 
he died at Bologna as a common soldier. Among 
the works published in his name is a life of Blessed 
John Fisher, which has given rise to some difficulty, 
for it was written by Dr. Richard Hall in 1559, 
nearly a century before. Bailey published it with 
additions which the martyr’s latest biographer, 
Rey. T. Bridgett, describes as “‘nothing but verbiage 
and blunders’. He adds that some of the additions 
“are palpably false and have brought discredit 
upon Hall’. It was suggested by Dodd that 
Bailey’s name was added without his knowledge 
by the bookseller, but if the preface signed T. B. 
be genuine he certainly claimed authorship, a fact 
which does not enhance his reputation. His au- 
thentic works are: ‘“‘Certamen Religiosum’’ (Lon- 
don, 1649), an account of the conference concerning 
religion between Charles I and the Marquess of 
Worcester; answered by L’Estrange, Cartwright, 
and Heylyn; ‘The Royal Charter granted unto 
Kings by God Himself’’ (London, 1649, 1656, 1680); 
“Herba parietis’? (London, 1650); “The End to 
Controversie’’ (Douai, 1654); ‘Golden Apothegms 
of Charles I and Henry, Marquess of Worcester’’ 
(London, 1660). Bailey also completed and pub- 
lished Bishop Lindsell’s edition of Theophylact. 
The book mentioned in Walton’s “Life of Bishop 
Sanderson’’ as ‘‘Dr. Bailey’s Challenge’? may be 
a separate work but more probably is merely a 
reference to one of the above. 
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Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., II], s. v. Bayly; Gmtow, Bibl. 
Dict. Eng. Cath.; Dopp, Church History (1737-42), III, 64; 
Woop, Athen. Oxon., ed. Buiss, II, 526; Bripcerr, Life of 
Fisher (1890), preface. 

EpwIn Burton. 


Baillargeon, CHARLES-FRANGOIS, a French-Ca- 
nadian bishop, b. 26 April, 1798, at Ile-aux-Grues, 
P. Q.; d. 13 October, 1870. He studied theology 
at the Seminary of Quebec, where he taught rhetoric. 
Ordained in 1822, he was successively chaplain at 
St. Roch, pastor of St. Francois, Isle of Orleans, 
of the joint parishes of L’Ange-Gardien and Chat- 
eau-Richer. While rector of Notre Dame de 
Québec, he displayed apostolic zeal and charity 
during three visitations of cholera (1832, 1834, 
1849), and the horrors of typhus (1847), assisting 
many Irish orphans. He was made Bishop of Tloa 
and coadjutor to Archbishop Turgeon of Quebec, 
23 February, 1851, being the first Canadian bishop 
since the conquest appointed without the inter- 
vention of the British Crown. He became ad- 
ministrator in 1855 and succeeded as Archbishop 
of Quebec, 26 August, 1867. He attended the 
Vatican Council. He published a French transla- 
tion, with commentary, of the New Testament 
(2d ed., 1865), lauded by Pius IX, “Recueil d’Or- 
donnances’”’ (1859), and over thirty important 
Pastoral Letters, besides many other official docu- 


ments. 

Paquet, Mgr. Baillargeon (Quebec, 1870); Lecarté, Eloge 
de Mor. C.-F. Baillargeon (ibid., 1871); Trru, Les Evéques 
de Québec (ibid., 1889). : 
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Baillet, AprrmN, French author, b. 1649 at Neuville 
en Hez, near Beauvais, France; d. at Paris, 1706. 
His parents were poor, but the Cordeliers of La Garde, 
struck by the boy’s piety and alertness of mind, took 
him into their monastery and then had him admitted 
to the College of Beauvais, where, at the close of his 
studies, he became teacher of humanities. Ordained 
priest in 1676, he served for a time as curate of 
Lardieu and was then made canon of Beaumont, 
but neither pastoral nor canonical functions satisfied 
him. At the end of four years his love of learning 
took him to Paris, where he secured the place of 
librarian to the celebrated de Lamoignon. An in- 
satiable reader and a rigid ascetic, he spent his life in 
the seclusion of study and austerity. In a com- 
paratively short time he had made an analytical 
catalogue, in thirty-two folios, of Lamoignon’s 
library. The great mass of erudition thus acquired 
soon passed into innumerable books. His writings 
may be divided into three groups: (1) Erudition, 
(2) History, (3) Religion. To the first group belong: 
“Jugements des savants sur les principaux ouvrages 
des auteurs” (1685); “Des auteurs déguisés” 
(1690); “Des enfants célébres” (1688). With the 
exception of the last, which still attracts by its 
curiousness, these books are now almost forgotten, 
both because they are incomplete and because they 
have been more than replaced by the works of such 
writers as Brunet, Quérard, Barbier, etc. Baillet’s 
criticisms were not accepted by all. Ménage, who 
thought himself iJl-treated, wrote the “ Anti-Baillet”’ 
to which Baillet replied by “ Des satires personnelles”’ 
(1682). La Monnoie published a revised edition of 
all the foregoing books, to which he joined by way of 
introduction an “Abrégé de la vie de M. Baillet”’ 
(Paris, 1722; Amsterdam, 1725). 

To the second group belong: “ Histoire de Hol- 
lande”’ (1690); “ Vie de Descartes” (1692); “Vie de 
Godefroy Hermant”; “Vie de Richer” (1693); 
“Histoire des démélés du Pape Boniface VIII avec 
Philippe le Bel” (1718), ete. The author shows too 
much sympathy for the Jansenist Hermant and the 
Gallican Richer. His life of Descartes is replete with 
interesting but rather garbled information. Lelong 


of the Illinois in the far west. 
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thought so well of the “History of the Conflict be- 
tween Boniface VIII and Philippe le Bel” that he 
edited it (Paris, 1718). 

To the third and by far the most important group 
belong: “ Dévotion 4 la Vierge et le culte qui lui est 
dai” (Paris, 1694; Tournai, 1712). The avowed pur- 


_pose of this book is to clear Mariology from indiscreet 


devotions, but Baillet clearly overreaches himself by 
bluntly denying the _ Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption of Mary, and by attacking devotions 
sanctioned by the Church. ‘The book was put on 
the “Index Expurgatorius” donee corrigatur in 1694 
and 1701. The erudition displayed in “Les vies 
des saints, composées sur ce qui nous est resté de 
plus authentique. et de plus assuré dans leur his- 
toire” (Paris 1701 and 1794) is prodigious, yet the 
greater part of it (from January to August) was put 
on the Index in 1707 and 1711. The cause of that con- 
demnation is the hypercritical spirit evinced through- 
out in the “Vie des Saints”. While aiming at doing 
away with unauthenticated miracles, Baillet comes 
very near casting doubt on all miraculous manifesta- 
tions. Benedict XIV (De festis, II, xvi, 8) calls him 
a man with an intemperate mind and an ever-ready 
disposition to impeach even the best attested facts. 
The Bollandist Stilting (Acta SS., V, 458, 488) 
says of him, apropos of Bl. Louis Allemand: “I 
deem it unnecessary to refute a man who, I find, 
stumbles at nearly every step”. Other Bollandists 
reproach him for not keeping the rules he had so well 
laid down in his “Jugements”, and find him fre- 
quently at fault, now by excess of criticism, now by 
excess of credulity. Eusebius is almost the only an- 
cient historian who finds favour with Baillet. All the 
other writers of hagiology are held by him in suspicion 
and almost in contempt. That frame of mind could 
not yield good results: “Some French critics in 
sacred biography”, says Alban Butler, in the in- 
troduction to his “Lives of the Saints”, “have 
tinctured their works with a false and pernicious 
leaven, and, under the name of criticism, established 
scepticism”. That sentence applies in a measure to 
Baillet. His contemporaries were not mistaken as 
to the origin of that pernicious leaven. The BoP 
of Gap, Berger de Malissoles, in prohibiting the wor 
in his diocese, wrote: “That book on a great many 
points of dogma and discipline savours the sentiments 
not only of Jansenism but also of the so-called re- 
formers”. 

La Monnoin, Abrégé de la vie de M. Baillet (Amsterdam, 
1725); Hurrer, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1892); Muiane, 
Diction. de biographie chrétienne (Paris, 1851). 

J. F. SoLLIER. 

Bailloquet, Pierre, missionary among the In- 
dians of Canada, b. in 1612, at Saintes, France; d. in 
the Ottawa missions, 7 June, 1692. He entered the 
Society of Jesus at Bordeaux, 20 November, 1631, 
and after ordination was sent as a missionary to 
Canada. He arrived at Quebec in the summer of 
1647, and for forty-five years laboured and suffered 


- among the savage tribes that roamed the vast terri-. 


tory extending from Acadia in the east to the lands 
The hardships and 
privations he endured are well nigh incredible. Ac- 


- cording to the ‘‘Relations’’ he frequently had “the 


earth for bed and mattress, and strips of bark for 


-a palace, which was filled less with air than with 
~ smoke’’; and owing to his zeal he was often in danger 
of being tomahawked or burned at the stake by the | 


rages. When almost eighty years of age and 


ricken with grievous infirmity, he dragged himself. 
ross the snow for leagues to go to the huts of those © 


e to come to him. He died in his 


ng been sixty-one years in the 
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Baily, THomas, a Catholic clergyman, b. in York- 
shire, England; d. at Douai, France, 7 October, 1591. 
He was a student at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1546. 
Soon after he became a Fellow of that house, receiv- 
ing the degree of Master of Arts in 1549. In 1554 he 
was appointed Proctor and in the following year he 
subscribed to the Roman Catholic Articles. About 
November, 1557, he was appointed Mastér of Clare 
Hall and was given the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in 1558. In the same year Queen Elizabeth ascended 
the throne and efforts were made by the Protestant 
party to gain recruits to its ranks, but Baily refused 
to conform to the new religion. As a consequence 
he was deprived of his Mastership. He next visited 
Louvain, where he remained until 30 January, 1576, 
during the interval receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. From Louvain he went to Douai at the 
invitation of Doctor Allen (afterwards Cardinal), 
during whose absence he usually filled the position of 
President of the English College both at Douai and 
Reims. He finally left Reims, 27 January, 1589, 
returning to Douai, where he remained until his 
death. He was associated with Cardinal Allen in 
the management of the College, the distribution of 
the labour being that Cardinal Allen had charge of 
the discipline, Dr. Baily the temporal affairs, and 
Dr. Bristow, another of Cardinal Allen’s co-labourers, 
the studies. He was buried in the Chapel of St. 
Nicholas in the parish church of St. James, Douai. 

Cooper in Dict, Nat. Biog., II, 432; Gitntow, Bibl. Dict. 
Brig, Cots Eis Oe. THomas GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


Bainbridge, CurisropHmer, Archbishop of York, 
and Cardinal, b. at Hilton, near Appleby, in West- 
moreland, probably 1464; d. at Rome, 14 July, 1514. 
He proceeded to Oxford, entering Queen’s College, 
of which he became provost in or before 1495, being 
about that time admitted LL.D.; he became later 
a liberal benefactor to his college. He held a num- 
ber of benefices, including the treasurership of the 
Diocese of London, on Henry VII’s presentation, and 
Master of the Rolls, a post he held till his elevation 
to the See of Durham, which took place in 1507, 
nominated thereto by the king, who restored the 
temporalities of the see to him. He was consecrated 
on 12 December. ‘This see he held but a short while, 
being translated to York the next year by a papal 
Bull dated 20 September, 1508. In 1509 he was 
sent by Henry VIII as his ambassador to Rome. 
Julius II created him a cardinal on 10 March, 1511, 
giving him the title of St. Praxedis, in reward for 
negotiating Henry’s adherence to the pope as against 
France, for which country he felt a strong antipathy 
all his life. As cardinal he was commissioned by 
Julius to lead a military expedition against Ferrara, 
which he successfully besieged. He endeavoured to 
secure from Pope Leo X the bestowal on Henry of 
the title of “Most Christian King” which Louis of 
France had forfeited by waging war against the 


pope; but the peace of 1514 made this project 


abortive. Bainbridge was poisoned by an Italian 
priest named Rinaldo de Modena, who acted as his 
steward or bursar, in revenge for a blow which the 
cardinal, a man of violent temper, had given him. 
It was hinted that the crime was perpetrated at the 
instigation of Sylvester de Giglis, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, the resident English ambassador at Rome, 


but de Giglis exonerated himself. Bainbridge was _ 

now known as the | 
/a stout upholder _ 
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olics at the period of Emancipation, was born at 
Kirkby, in Lancashire, 25 January, 1787; d. 6 July, 
1843. For his early education he was sent to the 
English monastery at Lampspring, in Hanover, where 
he arrived in 1798. Four years later the monastery 
was suppressed by the Prussian Government, and the 
monks and their pupils returned to England. Some 
of them, Baines among the number, took refuge at 
the recently founded monastery at Ampleforth, in 
Yorkshire. It was not long before his talents and 
force of character brought him into prominence in 
the small community there. He joined the Benedic- 
tine Order, and held in succession every post of 
authority in the monastery, the priorship alone ex- 
cepted. 

In 1817 Baines left Ampleforth and was appointed 
to Bath, one of the most important Benedictine mis- 
sions in the country. There he became a well-known 
figure, his sermons attracting great attention not only 
among Catholics, but also among Protestants. His 
printed letters in answer to Archdeacon Moysey 
created quite a stir, being commonly known as 
“Baines’s Defence’. His reputation continuing to 
increase, Bishop Collingridge, O. 8. F., Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the Western District, chose him for his co- 
adjutor. He received episcopal consecration as titu- 
lar Bishop of Siga at the hands of Archbishop Murray, 
at Dublin, 1 May, 1823. 

Bishop Baines soon began to formulate schemes for 
the future of the district, on that large scale so con- 
genial to his mind. Realizing that, alone among the 
four, it was without a regular seminary for the edu- 
cation of its clergy, he set himself to work to supply 
the want. The Western District differed from the 
other three in that the bishop had always been chosen 
from among the regular clergy—Benedictines or 
Franciscans—and a large proportion of the missjons 
were in their hands. Dr. Baines thought that he 
saw the solution of his difficulty in utilizing the new 
school which had been recently opened at Downside, 
near Bath. The fact that it was under Benedictine 
management appeared to him no disadvantage, and 
he has assured us that he meant his whole scheme to 
benefit his order. But he considered that a bishop 
should be supreme in his own seminary, and boldly 
proposed that the whole community of monks at 
Downside should be transferred from the Anglo-Bene- 
dictine Congregation, and placed under the Bishop 
of the Western District. The idea was not favourably 
received at Downside, so the bishop put forward the 
alternative proposition that they should exchange 
their property for that at Ampleforth, hoping that the 
members of his own monastery might take more 
kindly to his scheme. This proposal, however, was 
also refused, and there matters rested for some years. 

In 1826 Bishop Baines’s health gave way, and he 
was ordered a long tour on the Continent. He spent 
the greater part of the time in Rome, and Wiseman 
tells us (Last Four Popes, p. 323) that Leo XII, 
wishing to create a Benedictine Cardinal, fixed upon 
Bishop Baines for that dignity, and was only pre- 
vented by death from carrying out his intention. 
Bishop Collingridge died 3 March, 1829, the same 
year in which Catholic Emancipation was passed, and 
Bishop Baines returned to England, in restored health, 
to succeed as vicar Apostolic... He at once, revived 
his scheme for the seminary at Downside, and, having 
failed to secure the consent of the monks, he put for- 
ward the contention that the monasteries at Down- 
side and Ampleforth had never been canonically 
erected, for, owing to the unsettled condition of the 
English mission, the formality of obtaining the writ- 
ten consent of the ordinary had been overlooked. He 
drew the drastic conclusion that all the monastic vows 
had been invalid, and that the property belonged to 
the bishops. The case was argued out in Rome, but 
it was considered that, even if the strict law was on 
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Bishop Baines’s side, equity demanded that the rights 
of the Benedictines should be maintained, and a 
sanatio was issued by papal authority, making good 
any possible defects in the past. Leave was given, 
however, for four of the Ampleforth monks, including 
the prior, to be secularized. They left, together with 
thirty of the boys, to join Bishop Baines, who had 
himself been secularized, in founding a new college. 
The site chosen was Prior Park, a large mansion out- 
side Bath, which Bishop Baines bought, and he set 
to work to build two colleges at either end of the 
“mansion house’’, which he dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul respectively, the former being intended 
as a lay college, the latter as a seminary. He seems 
to have had visions of a Catholic University as a 
sequel to Emancipation, and Prior Park was intended 
to be its centre. 

The new college thus opened under most favourable 
auspices; but it never became really prosperous. The 
buildings were on too vast a scale for the number of 
students, and the older clergy viewed askance an un- 
dertaking which they feared would absorb all the 
resources of the diocese. To add to the difficulties, 
in the year 1836 a destructive fire almost completely 
consumed the interior of the mansion, involving fresh 
outlay in making good the damage. In 1840 the 
number of vicariates in England was raised from 
four to eight, Wales being separated off into a district 
of its own. Bishop Baines continued over the West- 
ern District for three years more, when his sudden 
death took place. On the 4th of July, 1848, he dis- 
tributed the prizes at Prior Park; the following day 
he preached at the opening of the new church of St. 
Mary on the Quay, Bristol, returning to Prior Park 
in the evening, apparently in his usual health; but 
the following morning he was found dead in his bed. 
His funeral at Prior Park was conducted with the 
solemnity due to his position and his personality; but 
when, some years later, the college was sold, his body 
was removed to Downside, where it rests to-day. 

Many of Bishop Baines’s sermons, pastorals, etc., 
were published, and some ran to several editions. 
An oil painting of him, formerly at Prior Park, is now 
at the Bishop’s House (St. Ambrose), Clifton. There 
is an engraving in the Catholic Directory for 1844. 

GrtLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.; Kent in Dict. Nat. Biog.: 
Brapy, Episcopal Succession; Outver, Collections; WISEMAN, 
Last Four Popes; Brrr, Downside; AumMonp, Hist. of Ample- 
forth; Memoir in Cath. Directory, 1844. 
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Baines, Raupu, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
England, b. at Knowsthorp, Yorks, date of birth 
uncertain; d. 18 November, 1559. Educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, he was ordained 
priest at Ely, 1519. Rector of Hardwicke in Cam- 
bridgeshire until 1544 when he went to Paris where 
he became Professor of Hebrew. In 1553 he returned 
to England and was consecrated Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, 18 November, 1554. He vigorously 
opposed the Reformers and was one of the eight 
defenders of Catholic doctrine at the Westminster 
Conference 1558-59. On the accession of Elizabeth 
he was deprived of his bishopric (21 June, 1559) 
and committed to the care of Grindal, Protestant 
Bishop of London, thus becoming one of the eleven 
imprisoned bishops. The recent researches of the 
Rey. G. Philips (op. cit., inf.), who has exhaustively 
treated the question of the imprisonment of these 
bishops, prove that, though nominally a guest, he 
was in fact a strict prisoner. His captivity lasted 
until 18 November, 1559, when, as Pitts writes, 
he “died an illustrious Confessor of the Lord”’. 
He wrote “Prima Rudimenta in linguam Hebrai- 
cam” (Paris, 1550); + “Compendium Michol, hoe 
est absolutissime grammatices Davidis Chimhi” 
ay 1554); “In Proverbia Salomonis” (Paris, 
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Sanpers, Report to Cardinal Moroni, 1561 (Cath. Record 
Soc. Pubs., 1905), I; Prrrs, De Angl. Script. (1623); Dopp, 
Church History (1688), Pt, III, ii, art. 3; Cooprr, Athene 
Cantabrigienses, I, 202; Gintow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 
1885); Bripcerr anp Knox, Q. Eliz. and the Cath. Hierarchy 
(London, 1889); Puiiures, Fztinction of the Ancient Hierarchy 
(London, 1905). 

Epwin Burton. 

Baini, Apparr GiusEppr, b. in Rome, 21 Octo- 
ber, 1775; d. there 21 May, 1844. Baini made his 
first musical studies under the direction of his uncle 
Lorenzo Baini, a distinguished disciple of the Roman 
School, who introduced him into the spirit and 
traditions of the Palestrina style. Later Baini be- 
came the pupil and friend of Jannaconi, choirmaster 
of the Vatican Basilica, through whom he was ad- 
mitted into the choir of the Sistine Chapel as a bass 
singer. In 1818 Baini was unanimously elected di- 
rector of the famous choir, a position which he held 
till his death. 

While Baini has left a considerable number of 
compositions (notably a ten-voiced ‘“ Miserere ” which 
is still performed, alternately with those of Allegri 
and Bai, during Holy Week, by the Sistine Chapel 
choir), all of. which are written in the style of the 
great period of classic polyphony, his great life- 
work was his “Memorie storico-critiche della vita e 
delle opere di Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina” 
(1828). Through the translation into German of this 
work by Francis de Sales Kandler (Vienna, 1834), 
the life and labours of Palestrina’s school and period 
became more accessible and were a powerful in- 
fluence in the revival and restoration of liturgical 
music which was about to take its beginning. The 
publication of Palestrina’s complete works was one of 
the results of Baini’s biography of the master. Baini 
lived so completely in the great musical past that he 
had but scant sympathy with, or understanding for, 
modern developments of the art. Besides the 
biography of Palestrina he has left a study on the 
theory of rhythm of the ancients under the title: 
“Saggio sopra V’identita di ritmi musicali e poetici ”; 
an unfinished history of the Sistine Chapel choir; 
and other essays of a critical or theoretic character. 

AmpBros, Geschichte der Musik (Leipzig, 1881); Rimmann, 
Mustk Lex. (Leipzig, 1905). 

JOSEPH OTTEN. 

Baithen, Sant, of Iona, an Irish monk, specially 
selected by St. Columba as one of the band of mis- 
sionaries who set sail for Britain in 563. Born in 
536, the son of Brenaron, he was an ardent disciple 
of St. Columba, and was appointed Abbot of Tiree 
Island, a monastery founded by St. Comgall of 
Bangor. St. Adamnan, in recording the death of 
St. Columba, tells us that the dying words of the 
Apostle of Iona, as he was transcribing the fifty- 
third Psalm, were: ‘‘I must stop here, let Baithen 
write what follows’. Baithen had been looked on 
as the most likely successor to St. Columba, and so 
it happened that on the death of that great apos- 


tle, in 596, the monks unanimously confirmed the — 


choice of their founder. St. Baithen was in high 


esteem as a wise counsellor, and his advice was 


‘sought by many Irish saints, including St. Fintan 
Munnu of Taghmon. 

St. Adamnan (Funan), the biographer of St. 
Columba, tells many interesting incidents in the 
life of St. Baithen, but the mere fact of being the 
immediate successor of St. Columba, by the express 
wish of that apostle, is almost sufficient to attest 


his worth. The ‘“Martyrology of Donegal’ records 


wo following anecdotes. When St. Baithen par- 
f food, before each morsel he invariably re- 
ed “Deus in adjutorium meum intende’”’. Also, 
; worked in the fields, gathering in the 
ng with the monks, he used to hold up 
‘towards Heaven, beseeching God, while 

; d he gathered the corn 

te own. 
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to distinguish him from eight other saints of the 
same name—the affix mor meaning ‘the Great’’. 
He wrote a life of his master, and some Irish poems, 
which are now lost, but which were seen by St. 
Adamnan. He only ruled Iona three years, as his 
death took place in the year 600, though the “ An- 
nals of Ulster’ give the date as 598. Perhaps the 
true year may be 599. His feast is celebrated on 
October 6th. Some writers assert that St. Baithen 
of Iona is the patron of Ennisboyne, County Wick- 
low, but this is owing to a confusion with St. Baoi- 
thin, or Baithin mac Findech, whose feast is com- 
memorated on 22 May. Another St. Baoithin, son 
of Cuana, whose feast is on 19 February, is patron of 
Tibohin, in Elphin. 

Couean, Acta Sanctorum; SHERMAN, Loca Patriciana; 
O’Hanton, Lives of the Irish Saints; Rerves, Adamnan 
(Dublin, 1857); Fowurer, Vita S. Columbe (Oxford, 1894); 
Annals of Ulster (Rolls Series); Hany, Insula Sanctorum et 
Doctorum, 4th ed. (Dublin, 1902); Moran, Irish Saints in 
Great Britain (1903); Acta Sanctorum Hibernie ex Codice 
Salamanticenst (Edinburgh and London, 1888); Sroxss, 
Trish Lives of the Saints (Oxford, 1890); Hypx, Literary His- 
tory of Ireland (London, 1900), 

W. H. Grarran Fioop. 

Baius (or pp Bay), MrcueEt, theologian and author 
of a system known as Baianism, was b. at Melun 
in Hainaut, 1513, and d. at Louvain 16 September, 
1589. Though poor, he succeeded in procuring, in 
the various colleges of the Louvain University, a 
complete course of studies, including humanities, 
philosophy, and theology. His first appointment, 
immediately after his ordination, was as principal 
of the Standonk College, 1541. Three years later 
he was given the chair of philosophy which he re- 
tained till 1550. In that year he took the degree 
of Doctor of Theology, was made President of the 
Collége Adrien and also substitute to the professor 
of Holy Scripture, then absent at the Council of 
Trent, the full professorship following two years 
later at the titular’s death. Baius had very early 
formed a close friendship with John Hessels. ,While 
the three leaders of the university: Tapper, Chan- 
cellor; Ravestein, Professor of Theology; and Has- 
selius, Professor of Holy Scripture, were at the 
Council of Trent, Baius and Hessels profited by their 
absence to give vent to long cherished ideas and 
introduce new methods and new doctrines. On his 
return from Trent, in 1552, Chancellor Tapper found 
that evil influences had been at work and asked 
Cardinal de Granvelle, Archbishop of Mechlin, to 
interfere. Granvelle succeeded in quieting the in- 
novators for awhile, but Tapper’s death, in 1559, 
became the signal of fresh disturbances. At the re- 
quest of the Franciscans, the Sorbonne of Paris had 
censured eighteen propositions embodying the main 
innovations of Baius and Hessels. Baius answered 
the censure in a memoir now lost, and the contro- 
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Baius returned to Louvain in 1564 and the same 
year published new tracts which, with the addition of 
another series, were collected in ‘‘Opuscula omnia’’, 
in 1566, the year of Hessels’ death. It is likely that 
Hessels collaborated with Baius in these ‘‘ Opuscula ”’. 
Their defence rested now on Baius alone, and it was 
no small task. Ravestein, who had succeeded Tap- 
per as chancellor, thought it was high time to call a 
halt, and informed Rome, requesting decisive ac- 
tion; 1 October, 1567, Pope Pius V signed the Bull, 
“Bx omnibus afflictionibus’’, in which were to be 
found a number of condemned propositions, but 
without mention of Baius’ name. According to the 
usage of the Roman Chancery, the papal document 
was without punctuation, divisions, or numbers. 
Again, as had been done before in several instances, 
the objectionable propositions were not censured 
severally, but to the whole series were applied 
various ‘‘notes’’, from “‘heretical’? down to “‘of- 
fensive’’. Moreover, not only was Baius’ name not 
mentioned, but for obvious reasons of prudence 
in those days, so near the Reformation, the text 
itself was not to be made public. These facts gave 
occasion to many quibbles on the part of the Baian- 
ists: What was the exact number of propositions?— 
76, 79, or 802—Were they, or were they not, Baius’ 
propositions?—Why had not a copy of the Bull been 
given to those on whose honour it was supposed to 
reflect? In the famous sentence, “‘quas quidem sen- 
tentias stricto coram nobis examine ponderatas 
quamquam nonnulle aliquo pacto sustineri possent 
in rigore et proprio verborum sensu ab assertoribus 
intento heereticas, erroneas . . . damnamus’’, was 
the comma Pianum to be placed after intento or after 
possent, the meaning being reversed according as 
the comma came after the one or the other word? 
Nevertheless, Baius did not stoop to these evasions 
at first, but when the papal Bull (1567) was brought 
to the university and read to the faculty, he sub- 
scribed with the other professors. Meanwhile, the 
text of the Bull having been divulged by some in- 
discreet person, Baius began to find fault with it 
and wrote to, or for, the pope two lengthy apologies, in 
vindication, he said, not so much of himself as of St. 
Augustine. The tone of the apologies was respect- 
ful in appearance rather than in reality. By a Brief, 
dated 1569, Pius V answered that the case had been 
maturely examined and finally adjudged, and de- 
manded submission. After much tergiversation, 
wherein he stooped to the ridiculous evasion of the 
comma Pianum and the practical stultification of a 
papal act, Baius abjured to Morillon, de Granvelle’s 
vicar-general, all the errors condemned in the Bull, 
but was not then and there required to sign his re- 
cantation. The absence of that formality contributed 
later to revive the discusions. In 1570, at Rave- 
stein’s death, Baius became dean of the faculty. Then 
rumors went abroad that the new dean was by no 
means in accord with orthodox teaching. Followers 


and adversaries suggested a clear pronouncement. 


It came under the title of the “Explicatio articu- 
lorum’’, in which Baius averred that, of the many 
condemned propositions, some were false and justly 
censured, some only ill. expressed, while still others, 
if at variance with the terminology of the Scho- 


h more than forty of the seventy- 
ed to have nothing whatever 
‘two recantations, was simply 

osition. The Bull was then 
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Certain inconsiderate views of the master regarding 
the authority of the Holy See, and even of the 
Council of Trent, and, on the part of his disciples, 
the ill disguised hope that Gregory XIII might de- 
clare void all that had been done by his predecessor, 
bade fair to reopen the whole question. Pope 
Gregory XIII would not permit this. The Bull, 
“Provisionis nostra’? (1579), confirmed the pre- 
ceding papal acts and the Jesuit Toletus was com- 
missioned to receive and bring to the pope the final 
abjuration of Baius. We have it under the name of 
“‘Confessio Michaelis Baii’’. It reads, in part: “I 
am convinced that the condemnation of all those 
propositions is just and lawful. I confess that very 
many (plurimas) of these propositions are in my 
books, and in the sense in which they are condemned. 
I renounce them all and resolve never more to teach 
or defend any of them.” Despite this recantation, 
Baius’ errors had sunk too deep into his mind not 
to occasionally crop up in rash tenets. Up to the 
last few years of his life sad contests were raised by, 
or around, him, and nothing short of the official ad- 
mission by the university of a compact body of doc- 
trine could quell those contests. Baius died in the 
Church, to which his studiousness, attainments, and 
piety did honour, but whose doctrinal unity his 
rashness came near to infringing. The evil seed he 
had sown bore fruits of bitterness later on in the 
errors of Jansenism. 

His System.—Baius’ system has been convyen- 
iently called Baianism, as a more objective name for 
it would be difficult to find. It is contained in a 
series of opuscula, or pamphlets: ‘‘On Free Will”’; 
“Justice and Justification’’; “Sacrifice’’; “Meri- 
torious Works’’; ‘‘Man’s Original Integrity and the 
Merits of the Wicked’”’; “The Sacraments’’; “The 
Form of Baptism’”’; “Original Sin’; “Charity’’; 
“TIndulgences’’; ‘‘Prayers for the Dead’’.  Baius 
himself collected all those pamphlets in “M. Baii 
opuscula theologica’’ (Louvain, 1566). The Maurist 
Gerberon gave a more complete edition: ‘‘M. Baii 
opera cum bullis pontificum et aliis ad ipsius causam 
spectantibus’’? (Cologne, 1696). This edition was 
put on the Index in 1697 on account of its second 
part, or ‘‘Baiana’’, in which the editor gives useful 
information about, but shows too much sympathy 
for, Baius. The gist of Baianism is also found in 
the 79 propositions censured by Pius V (Denzinger, 
Enchiridion, 881-959). All cavil apart, the first 


60 are easily identified in Baius’ printed works, 


and the remaining 19—‘“‘tales quae vulgo circum- 
ferrentur’’, says an old manuscript copy of the Bull 
“Ex omnibus’’—represent the oral teaching of the 


-Baianist wing. In the preface to ‘‘Man’s Original 
Integrity’’ Baius says: ‘What was in the beginning 
the integrity natural to man? Without that ques-— 


tion one can understand neither the first corruption 
of nature (by original sin) nor its reparation by the 
grace of Christ.”” Those words give us the sequence of 
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Baianism: (1) the state of innocent nature; (2) the _ 4 


state of fallen nature; (3) the state of redeemed _ 


nature. 


(1) State of Innocent Nature—From the fact, so 


strongly asserted by the Fathers, of the actual con- 


junction of nature and grace in the first man, Baius _ 
infers their necessary connexion or even practical 
identity. In his view, primitive innocence was not 


supernatural, at least in the ordinary acceptation 


that word, but due to, and demanded by, the nor 
on without it, 


m of hum: ch cannot 
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is not, and cannot be, according to Baius, the mere 
forfeiting of gratuitous or supernatural gifts, but 
some positive evil reaching deep into our very nature. 
That evil is original sin. By original sin Baius under- 
stands, instead of a simple privation of grace, ha- 
bitual concupiscence itself, transmitted according 
to the laws of heredity and developed according to 
the laws of physical and psychical growth. It is a 
sin or moral evil by itself, even in irresponsible 
children, and that outside of all relation to a will, 
be it original or personal. What, then, becomes of 
human liberty as a source of moral responsibility? 
Baius does not think it necessary that, in order to 
be moral agents, we should be free from internal de- 
terminism, but only from external compulsion. 
From so tainted a source, Redemption apart, only 
tainted actions can flow. They may sometimes 
appear virtuous, but it is only an appearance (vitia 
virtutes imitantia). In truth all human actions, 
not purified by Redemption, are vices pure and 
simple and damning vices at that (vitia sunt et dam- 
nant). 

(3) State of Redeemed Nature.—The gifts of primi- 
tive innocence, forfeited by original sin, are restored 
by Jesus Christ. Then and then only do they be- 
come graces, not, indeed, on account of their super- 
natural character, but because of fallen man’s 
positive unworthiness. Aided by grace, the re- 
deemed can perform virtuous actions and acquire 
merits for heaven. Does that entail a higher status, 
an inner renovation or sanctifying grace?—Baius 
does not consider it necessary. Moral action, whether 
called justice, or charity, or obedience to the law, 
is the sole instrument of justification and virtue and 
merit. The réle of grace consists exclusively in keep- 
ing concupiscence under control, and in thus enabling 
us to perform moral actions and fulfil the law. True, 
Baius speaks of the remission of sin as necessary 
for justification, but this is only a fictio iuris; 
in fact, a catechumen before baptism, or a peni- 
tent before absolution may, by simply keeping the 
precepts, have more charity than certain so-called 
just men. If the catechumen and penitent are not 
styled just, it is only in deference to Holy Scripture, 
which requires for complete justice both newness 
of life (i. e. moral action) and pardon of sin (i. e. of 
the reatus, or liability to punishment). To grant 
that kind of pardon is the only object and eflicacy 
of the sacraments of the dead, baptism and penance. 
With regard to the sacraments of the living, the 
Eucharist—the only one on which Baius expressed 
his views—has no other sacrificial value than that 
of being a good moral action drawing us close to 
God. . 

A mere glance at the above sketch cannot fail 
to reveal a strange mixture of Pelagianism, Calvin- 
ism, and even Socinianism. Baius is a Pelagian in 
his concept of the primitive state of man. He is a 


33 Calvinist in his presentation of the downfall. He | 


is more than a Lutheran and little short of the Socin- 


pane jan in his theory of Redemption. Critics know that 


all these errors were in a manner harmonized in 
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identical with grace and the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. Others, again, think it is optimism in ap- 
praising man’s native condition, or pessimism in 
gauging his condition after sin, the result being the 
same with regard to the value of Redemption. 
Taking the question from an historical standpoint, we 
find that Baius was from the beginning a humanist 
with a perfect enthusiasm for Christian antiquity in 
general, St. Paul and St. Augustine in particular, 
and a dislike almost amounting to abhorrence for 
the thoughts and methods of medieval schoolmen. 
The self-assumed task of interpreting the Apostle 
of the Gentiles and the great African Doctor apart 
from the traditional current of Scholastic thought 
was perhaps an impossibility in itself, but certainly 
one for Baius’ limited erudition and paradoxical 
mind. To this all-absorbing mania, much more than 
to a lack of sincere loyalty to the Church, must we 
trace Baius’ blindness to the already defined dogmas 
and his half-revolts against the living magisteriwm. 
A partial explanation of, if not excuse for, that 
monomania is, however, found in the fact that at 
the very outset of his theological career Baius came 
under_the influence of men who, like the Dominican 
Peter de Soto, believed the Catholic reaction against 
the Reformers had gone somewhat too far, and sug- 
gested that more stress be laid on Scripture and Pa- 
trology and less on Thomism. That, in his intention 
at least, Baius only wanted to take the most advan- 
tageous position in order the better to defend the 
Faith against heretics, we know from a letter he wrote 
(1569) to Cardinal Simonetta: ‘After reading Peter 
the Lombard and some other Scholastic Doctor, 
I endeavoured to bring theology back to Holy Scrip- 
ture and the writings of the Fathers, those at least 
who still enjoy some credit with the heretics: Cyp- 
rian, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Leo, Prosper, 
Gregory, and the like.’’ Such are the various causes 
which may in a measure account for the position 
taken by Baius. The chronology of his writings 
teaches us little more. It fails to give us a true in- 
sight into the logical development of his thought. 
It may be, after all, that each of the above-mentioned 
genetic principles held priority in his mind at dif- 
ferent times and in different needs. 

Doctrinb or THE CuurcH.—The Catholic teach- 
ing, already outlined against the Pelagians by various 
councils and popes from the fifth century, is fully 
presented against the Reformers by the Council of 
Trent, especially Session V, Decree on Original Sin, 
and Session VI; Decree on Justification. In those two 
sessions, both anterior to Baius’ writings, we find 
three statements which are obviously irreconcilable 
with Baius’ three main positions described above: 
(1) Man’s original justice is represented as a super- 
natural gift; (2) Original Sin is described not as a 
deep deterioration of our nature, but as the forfeiture 
of purely gratuitous privileges; (3) Justification is 
depicted as an interior renovation of the soul by 
inherent grace. The condemnation by Pius V of the 
79 Baianist tenets is an act of the supreme magis- 
tertum of the Church, an ex cathedrd pronouncement. 


- To say, with the Baianists, that the papal act con- 


demns not the real and concrete tenets of the Louvain 
professor, but only certain hypothetical or imaginary 
propositions; to pretend that the censure is aimed 


vehemence or harshness of the outward expressions, 
is to practically stultify the pontifical document. 
From the tenor of the Bull, “Ex Omnibus’’, we kn 
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certainty by such universities as Paris, Salamanca, 
Alealé, and Louvain itself, and by such theologians 
as Cunerus Petri (d. 1580—‘‘De Gratid’’, Cologne, 
1583); Suarez (d. 1617—‘De gratia Dei’’ in Op. 
Omn., VII, Paris, 1857); Bellarmine (d. 1623—“‘De 
gratid et libero arbitrio’’, in Controversiz, IV, Milan, 
1621); Ripalda (d. 1648—‘“‘Adversus Baium et 
Baianos’”’, Paris, 1872); Stayaert (d. 1701—‘‘In 
propositiones damnatas assertiones’’, Louvain, 1753); 
Tournely (d. 1729—“‘De Gratidé Christi’, Paris, 
1726); Casini (d. 1755—‘‘Quid est homo?” ed. 
Scheeben, Mainz, 1862). It should not, however, be 
omitted here that, even apart from Jansenism, which 
is a direct offshoot of Baianism, some traces of Baius’ 
confused ideas about the natural and the super- 
natural are to be found here and there in the history 
of theology. The Augustinian School, represented 
by such able men as Noris, Bellelli, and Berti, adopted, 
though with qualifications, the idea of man’s natural 
aspiration to the possession of God and beatific vision 
in Heaven. The standard work of that school, 
“‘Vindiciee Augustiniane’’, was even once denounced 
to the Holy See, but no censure ensued. More re- 
cently Stattler, Hermes, Gtnther, Hirscher, and 
Kuhn evolved a notion of the supernatural which is 
akin to that of Baius. While admitting relatively 
supernatural gifts, they denied that the partaking of 
Divine nature and the adoption to eternal life differ 
essentially from our natural moral life. That theory 
was successfully opposed by Kleutgen and seems 
now to have died out. The new French theory of 
‘““immanence’’, according to which man postulates 
the supernatural, may also have some kinship with 
Baianism, but it can only be mentioned here as it is 
yet the centre of rather fervid discussions. Matule- 
wicz, ‘‘Doctrina Russorum de Statu iustitiz origi- 
nalis’? (Cracow, 1903), says that modern Russian 
theology embodies in great measure the condemned 


views of Baius. 

Besides works mentioned in article, DucHESNE, Histoire 
du Baianisme (Douai, 1731); De LA CHamBre, Traité historique 
et dogmatique sur la doctrine de Baius (s. 1., 1739); Liguori, 
Trionfo della chiesa (Naples, 1772); LinseENMAN, Michel Baius 
(Tiibingen, 1867); ScHEEBEN in Kirchenlex., s. v., and in Der 
Kathoik (Mainz, 1868); Scawanr-Drcert, Histoire des 
dogmes (Paris, 1904), VI; Le BacueEtet in Dict. de théol. cath., 
8s. v.; WILHELM AND SCANNELL, Manual of Catholic Theology 
(New York, 1906); Kroun, The Causes of the Jansenist Heresy 
in Am. Cath. Quart. (1885), 577. 
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Baker, CHARLES, VENERABLE (recté, according to 
his own entry in the English College Diary, Davip 
Henry Lewis), an English Jesuit martyr, b. in 
Monmouthshire in 1616; d. at Usk, 27 August, 1679. 
His father, Morgan Lewis, was a lax Catholic, after- 
wards converted; his mother, Margaret Pritchard, 
was a very devout Catholic. David was brought 
up as a Protestant, and educated at the Royal 
Grammar School at Abergavenny, of which his 
father was the head master. In his sixteenth year, 
he spent three months in Paris as companion to 
a son of Earl Rivers, and there was received into the 
Church by a Father Talbot, 8. J. On returning to 
England, he remained with his parents till their 
death and then, having a desire for the priesthood, 
went to Rome, where he was admitted as an alumnus 
to the English College, 3 November, 1638. He was 
ordained priest in 1642, and entered the novitiate 
of the Society at Sant’ Andrea, 16 April, 1644. 
In 1647 he was sent to the English mission, but was 
quickly recalled and made Spiritual Father at the 
Roman College. In 1648 he returned to England 
finally, and was assigned to the South Wales District, 
where he laboured zealously for twenty-eight years. 
It is told of him that to avoid the persecutors, he 
used to take long and dangerous journeys at night 
that he might be able to visit the faithful under 
cover of darkness, and that his devotedness gained 
for him the title of Father of the Poor. 
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In the summer of 1678, Titus Oates came forward 
with his pretended revelations, and Parliament in a 
frenzy of bigotry offered fresh rewards for the dis- 
covery and arrest of priests and Jesuits. Father 
David was one of the victims. A bigoted Calvinist 
magistrate named Arnold, who had hitherto professed 
friendship for him, caused him to be arrested at 
Llantarnam in Monmouthshire, 17 November, 1678. 
He was carried in a sort of triumphal procession to 
Abergavenny, where, in allusion to one article of 
Oates’s fabrications, he was shown to the people as 
“the pretended Bishop of Llandaff’. He was then 
committed. for trial, and meanwhile imprisoned, 
first at Monmouth and then at Usk. ‘The trial came 
off at Monmouth 28 March, 1679. It was impossible 
to connect Father David with the pretended Popish 
Plot, so he was charged under the Statute of 27 
Elizabeth, which made it high treason to take orders 
abroad in the Church of Rome and afterwards to 
return to England and say Mass. ‘The trial was not 
too fairly conducted, and the witnesses were of a 
worthless class. Still the breach of the law was 
undeniable, and he was condemned to undergo the 
barbarous penalties which the law prescribed. For 
the moment, indeed, he was reprieved, and was taken 
up to London to be confronted with Oates and his 
associates. It was hoped that he might be induced 
to save his life either by apostasy or by inculpating 
some others in the Plot. But this hope proving vain, 
he was sent back to Monmouthshire, and his sentence 
was carried out at Usk. The cause of his beatifica- 
tion was introduced, under the name of ‘ David 
Lewis alias Charles Baker’’ by the Decree of 4 De- 


cember, 1886. 

Cossert, State Trials, VII; Florus Anglo-Bavaricus (1685); 
CHALLONER, Memoirs of Missionary Priests; Founy, Records 
of the English Province, S.J.; GitLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 
SVs 
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Baker, Davip AvuacusTINE, a well-known Bene- 
dictine mystic and an ascetic writer, b. at Aberga- 
venny, England, 9 December, 1575; d. of the plague 
in London, 9 August, 1641. His father was William 
Baker, steward to Lord Abergavenny, his mother, 
a daughter of 
Lewis ap John 
(alias Wallis), 
Vicar of Aber- 
gavenny. He 
was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital 
and at  Broad- 
gate’s Hall, now 
Pembroke Col- 
lege Oxford, after- 
wards becoming 
a member of Clif- 
ford’s Inn, and 
later of the Middle 
Temple. At Ox- 
ford he lost his 
faith in the exist- 
ence of God, but 
after some years, 
being in extreme 
peril of death, he 
escaped by what 
appeared to him a miracle. Following up the light 
thus given him, he was led to the threshold of the 
Catholic Church, and was received into its fold. 
In 1605 he joined the Benedictine Order at Padua, 
but ill-health obliged him to postpone his religious 
profession, and he returned home to find his father 
on the point of death. Having reconciled him to the 
Church and assisted him in his last moments, Father 
Baker hastened to settle his own worldly affairs 
and to return to the cloister. He was professed by 
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to be not only successful but brilliant. 
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the Italian Fathers in England as a member of the 
Cassinese Congregation, but subsequently aggregated 
to the English Congregation. At the desire of his 
superiors he now devoted his time and the ample 
means which he had inherited, to investigating and 
refuting the recently started error that the ancient 
Benedictine congregation in England was dependent 
on that of Cluny, founded in 910. He was immensely 
helped in his studies and researches for this purpose 
by the Cottonian Library which contained so many 
of the spoils of the old Benedictine monasteries in 
England, and which its generous founder placed 
entirely at his disposal. In collaboration with Father 
Jones and Father Clement Reyner he embodied the 
fruit of these researches in the volume entitled 
-“Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia’’, At Sir 
_ Robert Cotton’s Father Baker came in contact with 
the antiquary, William Camden, and with other 
learned men of his day. In 1624 he was sent to the 
newly established convent of Benedictine nuns at 
Cambrai, not as chaplain, but to aid\in forming the 
spiritual character of the religious. Here he re- 
mained for about nine years, during which time he 
wrote many of his ascetical treatises, an abstract of 
which is contained in the valuable work “Sancta 
_ Sophia’? compiled by Father Serenus Cressy. In 
1633 he removed to Douai, where he wrote his long 
treatise on the English mission, but he was nearly 
worn out with his austerities before the order came 
for him to proceed to the battle-field. During his 
short sojourn in London, Father Baker was forced 
frequently to change his abode in order to avoid the 
pursuivants who were on his track. It was not, how- 
ever, as a martyr that he was to end his days, but as a 
victim of the plague to which he succumbed in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. Of upwards of thirty 
treatises chiefly on spiritual matters written by 
Father Baker, many are to be found in manuscript 
at Downside, Ampleforth, Stanbrook, and other 
Benedictine monasteries in England. An adequate 
biography of this master of the ascetic life is still a 


desideratum. 

Sweeney, Life and Spirit of Father Baker (London, 1861); 
Dopp, Church History, III, 112; Woon, Athene Oxon, ed. Buiss, 
III, 7; Cotton. MS., Julius C., III, f. 12; Evans, Portraits, 12,348 

_ -12,349; Dublin Review, New Series, XX VII, 337; The Ram- 
bler, March, 1851, p. 214; Coxn, Cat. Codd. MSS. Collegit Jesu, 
Oxon., 25-30; Weupon, Chronological Notes; Catalogue of Raw- 

. linson MSS.; Cooper in Dict. of Nat. Biog. 
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Baker, Francis Aspury, priest of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Paul the Apostle, b. Baltimore, Md., 
U.S. A., 30 March, 1820; d. 4 April, 1865. Father 
Baker was a son of Dr. Samuel Baker, a physician of 
note in Baltimore. He was graduated from Prince- 
ton College in 1839. His parents, whom he lost early 

in life, had been Methodists, but their surviving 
children joined the Episcopal Church. He took 
orders in that communion, and was ordained a 
presbyter in September, 1846. His career promised 
Possessed of 
many mental gifts, he had, moreover, refinement, 
wealth, and an engaging personality; he was deeply 
\ Si thoroughly consecrated to his chosen work. 
He was assigned at first as an assistant at St. Paul’s 


Episcopal Church, Baltimore, and six years later was 


his preparation and early ministry, and its in- 
e in the United States resulted in the conversion 
istinguished men. It was not possible that, 
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sion of faith. Attracted to the religious state, he en- 
tered the Redemptorist Order, was ordained priest in 
the Cathedral of Baltimore, 21 September, 1856, and 
began forthwith a laborious but most fruitful career 
asamissionary. The Redemptorists had inaugurated 
in 1851 the work of giving missions to the English- 
speaking Catholics of the United States, and the flood 
of immigration, then at its height, made the work 
exhausting and continuous. The missionary band 
included Fathers Hecker, Walworth, Hewit, and 
Deshon, all converts and all Americans, an unusually 
strong and varied combination, and to them Father 
Baker proved a welcome acquisition. He brought 
to his work the zeal of an apostle, a matured and 
persuasive eloquence, and the attraction of a char- 
acter at once magnetic and saintly. Nor are these 
the words of mere eulogy. The recollections of the 
generation which listened to him, the judgment of 
competent critics, the numerous conversions, the abid- 
ing impressions he effected, the evidences which his 
printed sermons display of oratorical gifts—all en- 
title Father Baker to a high place among Catholic 
preachers. 

In_his sermons we find a blending of argumenta- 
tion with appeal, a diction at» once forceful and 
finished, and an apt and abundant use of Holy 
Seripture, which, combining with his earnest and 
dignified delivery, gave to his message a powerful 
effect. Leaving the Redemptorists with Fathers 
Hecker, Walworth, Hewitt, and Deshon, for the 
purpose of organizing a special missionary com- 
munity for English parishes, he shared with them 
the labour of founding the Paulist Institute. It was 
he who gave the impulse and established the tradition 
of rubrical exactitude and ceremonial splendour 
which have continued to be a characteristic of that 
community. He died of typhoid pneumonia con- 
tracted in ministering to the sick. 


Hewir, Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Francis A. Baker 
(New York, 1865); Sermons of the Rev, Francis A. Baker (New 
York, 1896); WatwortH, The Oxford Movement in the U.S. 
(New York, 1895). 
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Baker City, Diocnsr or, comprises Wasco, Kla- 
math, Lake, Sherman, Gilliam, Wheeler, Morrow, 
Grant, Union, Crook, Umatilla, Wallowa, Baker, 
Harney, and Malheur counties in the State of Oregon, 
U.S. A., an area of 65,683 square miles. It was es- 
tablished in 1903. The Rey. Charles J. O’Reilly, 
rector of the Church of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Portland, Oregon, and editor of the ‘Catholic 
Sentinel’’ was named its first bishop and consecrated 
25 August of that year. The diocese has a Catholic 
population estimated at about 4,000, whose spiritual 
needs are cared for by ten diocesan and seven Fran- 
ciscan and Jesuit priests. The Sisters of St. Francis, 
St. Dominic, and the Most Holy Name of Jesus and 
Mary conduct five schools and academies. At the 
Umatilla Indian reservation there are more than 
500 Catholic Indians attended by the Jesuit fathers 
of the Rocky Mountain Mission, two Brothers of 
Christian Instruction, and eight Sisters of St. Francis. 
There are 13 churches and 36 mission stations in the 
diocese. , 

Bishop O’Reilly was born 4 January, 1862, at St. 


Christian Brothers’ school of St. John and at St. 
Joseph’s College, Memramcook. He made his theo- 
logical studies at the Grand Seminary, Montreal, and 
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Bakocz, Tuomas, Cardinal and statesman, b. about 
1442, in the village of Erdoed, county Szatméar, 
Northeastern Hungary; d. 15 June, 1521. His family 
belonged to the lower class, but was raised to the 
rank of nobility by his older brother Valentine. 
Through the generosity of this same brother he was 
enabled to pursue a thorough course of studies first 
in the town of Szatmdr-Németi, then in Cracow, 
Poland, and finally in the Italian cities of Ferrara and 
Padua. He returned to his native country about 
the year 1470, with the doctor’s degree, and soon after 
made the acquaintance of a distinguished ecclesiastic 
from Italy, Gabriel Rangoni, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of King Matthias (1458-90) and held high 
positions in Hungary. By this prelate Bakécz was 
introduced to the king about the year 1474; and 
through a fortunate incident he attracted the at- 
tention of his sovereign. He was retained at court, 
employed in the chancery, and soon became secretary 
to the king and substitute of the royal chancellor. 
In 1480 he received a provostship in the town of 
Titel, Southern Hungary; and in 1486 he was pro- 
moted to the Bishopric of Raab. After the death 
of King Matthias in 1490 Bakéez took an active part 
in the selection of a new ruler; and when his candi- 
date, Ladislaus II (1490-1516), a Polish prince and 
King of Bohemia, was chosen, Bakécz was made 
chancellor of the realm. As such he became the real 
ruler of his country, whose destinies he directed with 
firmness and skill. He concluded advantageous 
treaties with other powers, and made the alliance 
with Venice the pivot of his foreign policy. On 
that account he kept Hungary out of the League of 
Cambrai formed in 1508 between Pope Julius II 
(1503-13), France, Spain, and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian (1493-1519) against Wenice. No wonder 
that the authorities of Venice vied with King Ladis- 
laus in securing honours and riches for the powerful 
and ambitious prelate. 

When the Bishopric of Erlau became vacant in 
1491, Bakécz was appointed to it by the king. Pope 
Alexander VI (1492-1503) at first opposed, but later 
ratified, the appointment in 1497; and shortly after- 
wards, in December of the same year, transferred 
Bakécz to the primatial See of Gran. In addition to 
this Baké6ez was created cardinal in 1500, and made 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 1507. The republic 
of Venice gladly assigned to him the revenues which 
were found within its own territory and attached 
to the patriarchal title. Not satisfied with all this 
Bak6écz aspired to the papal throne, and received 
assurances of support from the Emperor Maximilian 
and from Venice; however, adverse circumstances 
prevented the realization of these hopes. A man of 
such prominence had necessarily his part in the 
ecclesiastical events of a general character. When 
in 1510 several cardinals rebelled against Pope 
Julius II, both sides tried to win him for their plans. 
Baké6cz maintained a waiting attitude, until the 
pope, in 1511, condemned the schismatie Council 
of Pisa and announced that a general synod would 
be held in the Lateran in 1512. Bakéez was invited 
to this council, and without further hesitation he 
sailed on a Venetian ship to Ancona, and arrived 
in Rome in January, 1512, where he was received 
by the pope with much pomp and splendour. In 
the council, which opened the following May, Bakécz 
took an active part; he was on the committee for 
the reform of the Church and the Roman Curia. 
After the death of Pope Julius IT, early in 1513, and 
during the conclave, it became evident that he had 
little prospect of winning the papal tiara; in fact 
on the 10th of March Cardinal Medici was chosen 
as Leo X (1513-21). 

The new pope secured at once the service of the 
influential Bakécz for a crusade against the Turks. 
He appointed the primate a legate a latere not only 
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for Hungary but also for the neighbouring countries, 
and granted to him most ample faculties. After 
his return to Hungary in 1514 Bakécz made prepara- 
tions at once for the expedition, and soon an army 
of about 100,000 soldiers was gathered under the 
leadership of George Dézsa. Unfortunately the 
nobles were opposed to the enterprise, and the 
whole matter ended in a civil war between them and 
the Crusaders, in which the nobility remained 
victorious. After the death of King Ladislaus II 
in 1516 the influence of Bakécz ceased almost com- 
pletely; the last years of his life were spent more in 
retirement. He was a man of the world, very am- 
bitious, and not always tender in the choice of the 
means to an end. Out of his large fortune, and 
through his influential position, he provided in a 
princely manner for the members of his family. 
Owing to the great power so long wielded by him, 
he made many enemies among his own countrymen, 
whose opposition triumphed in the end. With all 
that his personal conduct was blameless; not even a 
shadow of suspicion was cast upon his character 
by his enemies. He was deeply religious, and had 
a special devotion to the Blessed Virgin, in whose 
honour he fitted out a chapel in the Cathedral of 
Erlau, and built one near that of Gran. In the latter, 
a magnificent structure of the Renaissance, his re- 


mains found their last resting place. 
Frakno1, Hrdéidi Bakécz Tamas (Budapest, 1889); DanKké, 
in Kirchenlex s. v. Bakdcz (Freiburg, 1886), I. 
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Bakunin, MicHarEu. See SocraLism. 


Balaam.—The derivation of the name is uncertain. 
Dr. Neubauer would connect it with the god Ammo 
or Ammi, as though Balaam belonged to a people 
whose god or lord was Ammo or Ammi. It is 
certainly remarkable that Balaam is said (Num., 
xxil, 5) to come from “the land of the children of 
Ammo” (D. V. reads “Ammon’’). 

Tue Narrative.—tThe story of Balaam is con- 
tained in Numbers, chapters xxii-xxiv; xxxi, 8-16; 
Deut., xxiii, 4; Josue, xiii, 22; and xxiv, 9-10. 
There are also references to him in Nehemias, xiii, 
2; Micheas, vi, 5; II Peter, ii, 15; Jude, 11; and 
Apoc., ii, 14. Balae, King of Moab, alarmed at 
Israel’s victories over the Amorrhites, sent mes- 
sengers with presents to Balaam, son of Beor, who 
dwelt in Pethor (the Pitru of the cuneiform texts) 
to induce him to come and curse Israel. For in 
those early times, men attached great importance to 
a curse, as, for instance, that of a father on his child; 
and Balaam had a special reputation in this matter. _ 
“T know”, said Balae to him through his mes- 
sengers, “that he whom thou shalt bless is blessed, 
and he whom thou shalt curse is cursed.”” When 
the messengers had delivered their message, Balaam 
consulted the Lord as to whether he should go or 
stay; and being refused permission to go, in the 
morning he gave a negative answer to the ambas- 
sadors. Nothing daunted, Balac sent another. em- 
bassy, composed of men of higher rank, princes, 
with directions to offer Balaam anything he liked, 
provided only he would come and curse Israel. 
Again Balaam consulted the Lord and obtained 
permission to go, on condition that he undertook 
to do what God commanded. In view of what 
follows, some commentators think that this leave 
was extorted by importunity, and that Balaam 
was actuated in making his request by mercenary 
motives, and had fully made up his mind to curse 
Israel. 

The next morning Balaam saddled his ass and set 
out with the princes of Moab. On the way, the ass 
manifested every sign of alarm; it swerved suddenly 
from the path, crushed Balaam’s leg against a wall 
and finally sank to the ground under him, so that 
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Balaam cruelly beat it and even threatened it with 
death. Then the ass was endowed by God with the 

ower of speech, and upbraided its master with 

is cruelty towards it. At the same time Balaam’s 
eyes were opened and he saw the cause of the ass’s 
strange conduct, viz. an angel of the Lord standing 
in the way with drawn sword to bar his passage. 
The angel upbraided Balaam with his cruel con- 
duct towards the ass and told him that it was the 
action of the ass which had saved his life. Finally, 
he permitted Balaam to continue his journey, but 
only on condition that he would speak nothing but 
what he commanded. Balac met Balaam on the 
borders of Arnon,and they went together to Kiriath- 
huzoth, where sacrifices were duly offered. The 
following day, Balac took Balaam to.Bamoth-Baal, 
whence he could see the outskirts of the host of 
Israel. Seven bullocks and seven rams _ having 
been sacrificed, and Balaam having gone apart to 
consult the Lord, the prophet returned to Balac 
and refused to curse Israel. On the contrary, he 
eulogized them: “Who”, he said, “can count the 
dust of Jacob or number the fourth part of Israel? 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and my last 
end be like his.” 

Then Balac took Balaam to the top of Mount 
Phasga, to see if from there he would not curse 
Israel. But, after the same rites and formalities 
had been gone through, Balaam again pronounced 
a blessing on the Israelites, more emphatic than 
the former: “ Behold, I have received commandment 
to bless. And he hath blessed, and I cannot reverse 
= ? 

“Neither bless nor curse”, exclaimed Balac. 
But he resolved to try the prophet once more, and 
accordingly took him to the top of Mount Phogor 
which looks towards the wilderness. Here sacrifices 
were offered, but without further formality, Balaam, 
under the influence of “the spirit of God”, broke 
forth into the beautiful eulogy of Israel which 
begins with the words: “How beautiful are thy 
tabernacles, O Jacob, and thy tents, O Israel !” 
Filled with anger, Balac. dismissed Balaam to his 
home. But before departing, the prophet de- 
livered his fourth pronouncement on the glorious 
future of Israel and the fate of its enemies. His 
vision, too, piercing beyond the earthly Kingdom 
of Israel, seems to have dimly seen the Messianic 
reign to come. “I see him”, he said, “but not 
now; I behold him, but not nigh: there shall come 
forth a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel”, ete. Balac and Balaam separated, 
but before returning to his own country, Balaam 
sojourned with the Madianites. There he seems 
to have instigated his hosts to send Madianite and 
Moabite women among the Israelites to seduce 
them from their allegiance to Jehovah (Num., xxxi, 
16). This was while the children of Israel were 
dwelling at Settim, and no doubt is closely con- 
nected with the troubles and disorder over Beel- 

hegor, told of in the twenty-fifth chapter of Num- 
bors, The punishment inflicted by God on the 
Israelites was signal. A plague fell upon them, 
and carried off 24,000 (xxv, 9). Nor did Balaam 


escape. He was slain, together with the five kings 
of Madian, in the war waged by Israel against that 


nation related in the thirty-first chapter of Numbers. 
ConsERVATIVE View.—The usual traditional, or 
mservative, view of the episode of Balaam is that 
is an historical narrative in the ordinary sense. 
le supernatural plays an important part in it, 

it is contended that the credibility of the narra- 
e requires only a belief in the miraculous, and 
at the acce 
f th 
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The future is foretold by Balaam; but soit is by the 
great prophets of Israel. A question is discussed 
as to what Balaam was. Was he a prophet in the 
true sense of the word, or a soothsayer? It does 
not seem possible to say that he was a prophet in 
the same sense as Isaias or any of the great prophets 
of Israel. On the other hand, in Numbers, xxiv, 
2, he is said to have spoken under the influence of 
“the spirit of God”. Indeed, throughout his con- 
nexion with Balac, he seems to have acted under 
the influence of God’s spirit. But when his state 
of life is looked at as such, he cannot be regarded 
as having belonged to the order of the prophets. 
St. Thomas calls him “a prophet of the devil”’. 
Scripture does not call him a prophet, but a diviner, 
and Balac approached him with the price of diy- 
ination. Moreover, the way in which he joined 
Balac in idolatrous worship seems to preclude the 
idea of his being a genuine servant of Jehovah. 
Prophecy is a gift given for the good of others. 
Balaam was used for the good of Israel. 

CriticaL Vrrw.—Modern critics take a different 
view of the episode, in conformity with their general 
conclusions as to the Hexateuch. For them the 
narrative of Numbers, chapters xxii, xxiii, and xxiv, 
is part of the prophetical history. That is, in these 
chapters there is no trace of the priestly writer P, 
though to him is assigned the passage xxv, 6-18, 
which contains an account of the crime and punish- 
ment of Zambri and Cozbi. Though critics are 
unanimous that chapters xxii, xxiii, and xxiv are 
the work of the two writers called the Jahvist and 
the Elohist, they do not find it easy to apportion 
that part of Numbers between the two authors. 
Indeed, the only point on which they are agreed is 
that chapter xxii belongs to the Elohist, with the 
exception of verses 22-35, which they assign to the 
Jahvist. This section contains the episode of the 
ass, and critics say that it destroys the sequence of 
the narrative. Thus in verse 20 Balaam gets leave 
from God to go with the princes of Moab; but in 
verse 22 God is angry with him, apparently because 
of his going. Though this apparent inconsistency 
has been variously explained by conservative com- 
mentators, critics argue from it and other similar 
instances, that the episode of the ass (verses 22-35) 
has been skilfully fitted into the rest of the chapter, 
but is really the work of another writer; and that 
the original narrative which is broken off at verse 21 
continues at verse 36. Further proofs of dual au- 
thorship are often far from clear. Thus, there is 
said to be a duplication in xxii, 3: “And the Moabites 
were in great fear of him, and were not able to sus- 
tain his assault’’, Surely this is weak in the extreme. 
Does not the natural tendency of the Jewish writer 
to parallelisms sufficiently explain it? : 

The reference to historical events in Balaam’s 
fourth prophecy leads most critical writers to fix 
the date of its composition not earlier than David’s 
reign. David’s Moabitie war is said to be the war 
referred to in Num., xxiv, 17. But, putting aside 
the gift of prophecy, we know that writings of this 
kind, like the Psalms, are often retouched in ages 
later than that of their original composition. At 
most, therefore, it seems legitimate to conclude that 
this passage shows signs of having been expanded 
and re-edited at that period. 

Hummetaurr, Genesis (Paris, 1895); Saycn, Harly History 
of the Hebrews (London, 1897); Woops in Hasr., Dict. of 
Bible (London, 1898); Driver, Genesis (London, 1904); Renan, 
Histoire du peuple d’Israél (Paris, 1887); Pais in Via., Dict. 
de la Bible (Paris, 1893). ee 
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(Lequien, Oriens Christ., II, 923). From that time 
to the sixth century the names of three others are 
known. At the latter date it was a suffragan of Apa- 
mea, the metropolis of Syria Secunda. When 
Justinian established a new civil province, Theodorias, 
with Laodicea as metropolis, Balanzea was incorpo- 
rated with it,- but continued to depend ecclesias- 
tically on Apamea, till it obtained the status of an 
exempt bishopric. This was its condition in the 
tenth century, when it was directly subject to the 
Patriarch of Antioch. The Crusaders created there 
a Latin see, of which a bishop is known about 1200 
(Lequien, III, 1189); the river near by it served as a 
boundary between the Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
the principality of Antioch. The Franks called 
it Valania according to the Greek pronunciation, 
the Mussulmans Balinvods. Owing to the unsafe 
conditions of the country the Latin bishop lived 
at Margat, a neighbouring castle of the Hospitallers. 
Balanea, to-day called Banias, is a little village 
at the foot of the hill of Qalcat el-Marqab, between 
Tartous (Tortosa) and Latakia (Laodicea); it is 
the residence of the kaimakam of the district. It 
numbers about 1,550 inhabitants, 1,200 Maronites, 
and 230 non-Catholic Christians; they cultivate 
chiefly onions, olive-trees, and very good tobacco. 
The roadstead is excellent, but is visited only by 


small boats. 
S. VAILHE. 


Balbina, Sarnr.—Memorials of a St. Balbina are 
to be found at Rome in three different spots which 
are connected with the early Christian antiquities of 
that city. In the purely legendary account of the 
martyrdom of St. Alexander (Acta SS., Mai, I, 
367 sqq.) mention is made of a tribune Quirinus who 
died a martyr and was buried in the catacomb of 
Pretextatus on the Via Appia. His grave was re- 
garded with great veneration and is referred to in 
the old itineraries (guides for pilgrims) of the Roman 
catacombs. Tradition said that his daughter Bal- 
bina, who had been baptized by St. Alexander and 
had passed her life unmarried, was buried after death 
near her father in the same catacomb. ‘The feast of 
St. Balbina is celebrated 31 March. Usuardus speaks 
of her in his martyrology; his account of St. Balbina 
rests on the record of the martyrdom of St. Alexan- 
der. There is another Balbina whose name was given 
to a catacomb (ccem. Balbinze) which lay between 
the Via Appia and the Via Ardeatina not far from the 
little church called Domine quo vadis. Over this 
cemetery a basilica was erected in the fourth century 
by Pope Mark. There still exists on the little Aven- 
tine in the city itself the old title of St. Balbina, first 
mentioned in an epitaph of the sixth century and in 
the signatures to a Roman council (595) of the time 
of Pope Gregory I. This church was erected in a 
large ancient hall. Its titular saint is supposed to be 
identical with the St. Balbina who was buried in the 
catacomb of Praetextatus and whose bones together 
with those of her father were brought here at a later 
date. It is not certain, however, that the two names 
refer to the same person. - 

Acta SS., Martii, III, 900 sqq.; ALLARD, Hist. des 
(Paris, 1892), I, 213 saqq.; WaGner, Bekehrung und Martyrtod 
des hl. Quirinus und dessen Tochter Balbina (Nanzig, 1848); 
Ucontio, Historia delle stationt di Roma (Rome, 1588), 126 sqq.; 
Maruccut, Les basiliques et églises de Rome (Rome, 1902), 
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ohemia, b. 4 December, 1621, at Kéniggritz, of an 

cient noble family; d. 29 November, 1688, at 

f Ti is devoted to collecting and 
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- Balbinus, Boumstaus, a Jesuit historian of 
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“Miscellany of Bohemian history’”’ (6 vols., Prague, 
1679-87) in which he described the chief historical 
events of his native land, its natural history, the 
genealogies of its nobles, lives of prominent Bo- 
hemians, etc. He wrote also in Latin an “Apology 
for the Slavie and especially the Bohemian tongue’’. 
Balbinus was the first to edit the ancient vernacular 
chronicle known as the “Life of St. Ludmilia and 
Martyrdom of St. Wenceslas’’, a new edition of which 
was published in 1902 by Dr. Pekar and is by him 
held to be a text of the tenth century, and therefore 
“the oldest historical work written in Bohemia and 
by a Bohemian’’. Balbinus wrote also “‘De archi- 
episcopis Bohemis’’ (Prague, 1682) and ‘ Bohemia 
Sancta, sive de sanctis Bohemize, Moravie, Silesia, 
Lusatia’’ (ibid., 1682). 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl. des écriv. de la c. de J., 8. v.; Liitzow, 
The Historians of Bohemia (London, 1905). 

‘THOMAS J, SHAHAN. 


Balboa, Vasco NuwNrz ps8, discoverer of the 
Pacific Ocean from the west coast of Central America, 
b. in Spain, 1475, either at Badajoz or at Jerez de los 
Caballeros; d. at Darien, 1517. He went to Central 
America in 1500 with Rodrigo de Bastidas and 
thence, in secret, with Martin Fernandez de Enciso 
to Cartagena. The story that he got aboard either in 
an empty barrel or wrapped up in a sail may be true. 
He soon assumed an important réle among the par- 
ticipants of the expedition, and settled Darien in 
1509. Then he proclaimed himself governor, and 
sent both Enciso and Nicuesa away. From Darien 
he undertook, with a few followers, the hazardous 
journey across the Isthmus that led to the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean, 25 September, 1513, and estab- 
lished beyond all doubt the continental nature of 
America. The appointment in 1514 of Pedrarias 
Davila (see Arras pr AviILA) as governor of the 
regions discovered and partly occupied by Balboa, 
and his appearance on the coast of Darien with a 
large armament, at once gave rise to trouble. Arias 
was an aged man of mediocre attainments, jealous, 
deceitful, and vindictive. Balboa was generous, 
careless, and over-confident in the merits of his 
achievements, and was no match for the intrigues 
that forthwith began against him. To mask his 
sinister designs Arias gave one of his daughters to 
Balboa in marriage. The latter was allowed to con- 
tinue his explorations while Arias and the Licentiate 
Gaspar de Espinosa were slowly tightening a net 
of true and false testimony around him, under 
cover of the inevitable Residencia. The Crown 
gave Balboa the title of Adelantado of the South 
Sea, Governor of Coyba and of what subsequently 
became the district of Panama, but Arias and his 
agents understood how to reduce these titles to empty 
honours. Quevedo, Bishop of Castilla del Oro, was 
Balboa’s sincere friend and assisted him, but with 
Quevedo’s departure for Spain the case was lost. 


Fearful lest the bishop’s appeal for his friend might 


result against Arias and his party, the Residencia 
was at once converted into criminal proceedings, 
death sentence hastily pronounced, and Balboa 
beheaded for high treason in 1517 at Darien. One 
of the main pretexts for the sentence was Balboa’s 
action towards Enciso and Nicuesa. Balboa has 


been credited by most authors with having been first 


to hear of Peru. This is incorrect. In his few at- 
tempts at exploring the coast of southern Panama 
he heard only of Indian tribes of northern or north- 
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célebres (Madrid, 1830), II; Diccionario de Historia y Geografia 
(Mexico, 1853), I; Menpisurt, Dicctonario Histérico (Lima, 
1876), II; Herrera, Historia General (2d _ed., Madrid, 
1726-30); Prescorr, History of the Conquest of Peru; Roprrtr- 
son, History of America. 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Balbuena, BerNarpo pz, a Spanish poet, b. in 
Val de Pefias, 1568; d. in Porto Rico, 1627. Ata 
very early age he was taken by his parents to Mexico, 
where he received his education. Later he spent 
twelve years in Jamaica, and then passed the re- 
mainder of his days as Bishop of Porto Rico, to which 
see he was appointed in 1620. He published “La 
Grandeza Mejicana’’ in 1604, and in 1608, in Madrid, 
“Siglo de Oro en las Selvas de Eriphile’’, a very 
learned pastoral romance abounding in beautiful 
poetic passages. The book, however, contained no 
description of the scenery or manners of the New 
World and nothing connected with the history of the 
times. Possibly for this reason it was not in great 
demand among Balbuena’s contemporaries. But in 
1821 it had the honour of being republished by 
the Spanish Academy. Another work “El Bernardo 
6 Victoria de Roncesvalles’’ was published in Madrid 
in 1624 (mew edition, 1808). It is an epic poem on 
the subject of Spain’s resistance to the invasion of 
Charlemagne. 

VENTURA FUENTES. 


Balbus, Hrmronymus (AccrLurnt), humanist, 
poet, diplomatist, and Bishop of Gurk in Carinthia, 
b. about 1450 at Venice; d. there, probably 1535. He 
was a pupil of Pomponius Letus, the founder of the 
Roman Academy. As a young man, by his manner 
and bearing alike, Balbus gave great offence; he was 
of a quarrelsome disposition, and, for a time, led a 
very loose life. But in later years he was highly 
respected and came to be regarded as one of the most 
accomplished men of his day. In 1485 he was pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris. His overbearing 
manner here soon brought him into conflict with 
various scholars, and in consequence of the attack 
which these men made on his character, he was 
obliged to leave Paris in 1491. A few years later 
(1494), at the invitation of Emperor Maximilian I, 
he went to the University of Vienna, where he lec- 
tured on poetry, the Roman classics, and jurispru- 
dence. He was again in Paris, for a short period, in 
1495, and visited London in 1496, but resumed his 
professorship at Vienna in 1497. Here he became 
a member of the Danube Society, and lived on terms 
of intimate friendship with its learned founder, 
Conrad Celtes the Humanist, at that time professor 
and librarian at the University of Vienna. In little 
less than a year, renewed contentions with his col- 
leagues forced him to quit Vienna. Balbus next 
went to Prague (1498), where he accepted a pro- 
fessorship which had been obtained for him by his 

Viennese friends. But his irregular conduct, seandal- 
ous writings, and disputatious temper soon drove 
him from the city. On leaving Prague he withdrew 
to Hungary (Fiinfkirchen), and remained in retire- 
ment for a period of fifteen years, during which time 
he changed his manner of life completely, and even 

took orders. His subsequent career as an eccle- 


silastic was one of considerable distinction. He 
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duke Ferdinand of Austria, who, in 1522, designated 
him Bishop of Gurk, and sent him to Rome on a 
congratulatory embassy to the newly elected pontiff, 
Adrian VI. It was a part of his mission also to in- 
duce the pope to proclaim a crusade against. the 
Turk. The address which he made on being received 
by the pope in a public audience, 9 February, 1523, 
abounded in extravagant rhetoric, but in humanistic 
circles it was considered a marvel of eloquence. 
Balbus remained in Rome for some time, and was 
there consecrated Bishop of Gurk, 25 March, 1523. 
As a bishop, he enacted many wholesome and timely 
ordinances, and had the preservation of church 
discipline sincerely at heart, but he was frequently 
absent from his diocese. From one of his letters we 
learn that in the time of Clement VII he lived at 
Rome for some years in the papal palace and was 
much in the confidence of that pontiff. In 1530, 
though quite an old man, he accompanied Charles V 
to Bologna to attend the emperor’s coronation. At 
Bologna he wrote his best known work, “De corona- 
tione principum’’, which, on account of the views it 
contains on the relation of Church and State, was 
placed on the Index, 23 July, 1611. Balbus was the 
author of many other works. Of these, the poetical, 
oratorical, and» politico-moral writings were edited 
by Joseph von Retzer (Vienna, 1791-92, 2 vols.). 
His poems, in part coarse and indelicate, are of no 


particular merit. 

Von Rerzmr, Nachrichten von dem Leben und den. Schriften 
des ehemaligen Bischofs von Gurk Hieronymus Balbi (Vienna, 
1790); ALLEN in ‘English Hist. Review, XVII, 417; Pastor, 
Kirchenlex., s. v.; Ipem, Gesch. der Pdapste (1907), IV, 730, 
732; AscHBaAcH, Gesch. der Univ. Wien (1877), Il, 161 sqq.; 
Héruer, Papst Adrian VI (Vienna, 1880), 370 sqq.; Baucn, 
Die Rezeption des Humanismus in Wien (1903), 40 sqq. 

THOMAS OFSTREICH. 


Baldachinum of the Altar, a dome-like canopy 
in wood, stone, or metal, erected over the high altar 
of larger churches, generally supported on four 
columns, though sometimes suspended by chains 
from the roof. Other forms will be noted in tracing 
the cause of its history. The name is late medieval, 
baldacchino, from Baldocco, Italian form of Bagdad 
whence came the precious cloths of which in their 
later development these canopies were made. It 
was called earlier ciborium, from the Greek xSépiov 
(the globular seed-pod of the lotus, used as a drinking- 
cup) because of the similarity of its dome top to an 
inverted cup. The early history of the baldachinum 
is obscure, but it probably originated in the de- 
sire to give to the primitive altar table a more dig- 
nified and beautiful architectural setting. The 


-arcosolium altars of the catacombs perhaps fore- 


shadow this tendency. With the construction or 
adaptation of the larger church edifices of the fourth 
century, the baldachinum became their architec- 
tural centre, emphasizing the importance of the 
sacrificial table as the centre of Christian worship. 
Thus, while the altar retained its primitive simplicity 
of form and proportions, the baldachinum gave it 
the architectural importance which its surroundings 


‘demanded. By its dais-like effect, it designated the | 


altar as a throne of honour. It served also the prac- 
tical purpose of supporting, between its columns, 
the altar-curtains, while from its roof were sus- 
pended lamps, vases, richly ornamented crowns, 
and other altar decorations. The summit was sur- 
mounted by the altar-cross. The earliest reference 
to the baldachinum is found in the “Liber Pon- 
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nica; while the oldest actual specimen is that in the 
church of St. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna (ec. 
810). The use of the baldachinum was general up 
to the twelfth century, when it yielded to the growing 
importance of the reliquary as an adjunct to the 
altar, sometimes disappearing altogether, sometimes 


BALDACHINUM IN ST, PETER’s, RoME 


taking the form of a canopy over the relic-casket. 
With the placing of the altar against the wall, the 
baldachinum took the form of a projecting dais can- 
opy (v. Altar-Canopy under Aurar: In Lirurey) or 
became the ciborium-like superstructure of the taber- 
nacle or central tower of the altar. Italy was less 
affected by this evolution than were the centres of 
Gothic art, and the use of the older form is common 
there to-day. The most magnificent baldachinum in 
the world is that in St. Peter’s in Rome designed by 


Bernini for Pope Urban VIII. 

Bisuop, History of the Christian Altar (Downside, 1906); 
Ip. in Downside Review (July, 1905); Nessirr in Dict. Christ. 
Antig. s. v. Altar; Rock-We8auE, Hierurgia (London, 1900), 
II, 316-320. For descriptions of many early baldachina, see 
Index of Liber Ponttficalis, ed. DUCHESNE (Paris, 1892), s. vv. 
Cyburia, Fastidium, Tiburtum.. See also bibliography to 
article ALTAR, HistrorRY OF THH CHRISTIAN. 

Joun B. PETERSON. 


Balde, Jacos, a German poet, b. 4 January, 1604, 
in the Imperial free town of Ensisheim in Upper 
Alsace; d. at Neuburg, 9 August, 1668. He studied 
the classics and rhetoric in the Jesuit college of his 
native town, philosophy and law at the University 
of Ingolstadt, where on 1 July, 1624, he was admitted 
into the Society of Jesus. Having undergone the 
usual ascetical and literary training he taught classics 
and rhetoric in the colleges of Munich and Innsbruck, 
and in his leisure hours composed the Latin mock- 
heroic poem ‘ Batrachomyomachia’’ (The Battle of 
the Frogs and the Mice). After completing his the- 
ological studies at Ingolstadt, where he was ordained 
priest in 1633, he was appointed professor of elo- 
quence in the university. Called to Munich a few 
years later to educate the sons of Duke Albert, he 
soon after received the office of court preacher to 
the elector Maximilian. Owing to failing health he 
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was, in 1654, sent to Neuburg on the Danube, where 
he became the intimate friend and adviser of the 
Count Palatine Philipp Wilhelm. Here he died. 
The poetical works of Balde are marked by a bril- 
liant imagination, noble thoughts, wit and humour, 
strength and tenderness of feeling, great learning, 
love of nature,and knowledge of the human heart. 
His mastery of classical Latin was such that he 
wielded it with astonishing power and originality, 
and he used the ancient metres and poetical forms 
with consummate ease and skill. His poetical 
themes are the world and religion, friendship and 
fatherland, art and letters. His patriotic accents, 
says Herder, have made him a German poet for all 
time. He witnessed the horrors of the Thirty Years 
War, and the devastation and disruption of his 
country, and while lamenting the fate of Germany, 
sought to re-awaken in the hearts of the people the 
old national spirit. 

Balde was above all a lyric poet, many of his odes 
to the Virgin Mother of God being of surpassing 
beauty, but he has also written epic and pastoral 
poems, satires, elegies, and dramas. During his life- 
time he was acclaimed ‘‘the German Horace’’, but 
soon after his death he fell into neglect, until Herder, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, by his 
translation of many of Balde’s lyrics, published in 
the periodical “Terpsichore’’, revived the poet’s 
memory and the fame of his genius among scholars. 
Balde, however, could never have become a popular 
poet in the wider sense of the word, as nearly all his 
works were written in Latin, which was in his time 
the international language of the cultured classes, 
whereas German was too unwieldy and crude a ve- 
hicle of poetical expression. Balde’s poetry is not 
faultless; he occasionally offends against good taste, 
burdens his verses with mythological lore, and does 
not always keep his luxuriant imagination under 
control. The only complete edition of his works 
was published in eight volumes at Munich in 1729. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bibliothéque de lac. de J., 8. v.; WESTER- 
MEYER, Jacobus Balde, sein Leben und seine Werke (Munich, 
1868); BAUMGARTNER, Geschichte der Weltlitteratur, IV, 644— 
656; Mury-SoMMERVOGEL, Jacques Balde, notice et bibliographie 
(Strasburg, Roux, 1901). 

B. GuLpNeEr. 


Balderic (BAupry), a monk of Liége, a writer and 
teacher of the twelfth century, b. date unknown, 
at Florennes in Belgium; d. about 1157. He was 
proctor at the court of Pope Eugene III, and ac- 
companied him to France when the machinations of 
Arnold of Brescia compelled the pontiff to leave 
Rome. At a synod held in Paris in 1147, Balderic 
became acquainted with Albero, the Archbishop of 
Trier, who induced him to become head of the 
cathedral school in Trier. As long as Albero lived, 
Balderie remained his friend and adviser, and, after 
his death, wrote his biography, which is remarkable 
for its classical Latin. It is published in Mon. 
Germ: Script., VIII, 243 sqq., and in P. L., CLIV, 
1307 sqq. 

Warrrensacu, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (Berlin, 1894), 
a ee ce Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1903), 
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Balderic, or Baupry, Bishop of Dol, in France, 
chronicler, b. about 1050; d. 7 January, 1130. After 
a brilliant course of studies at the famous school at 
Angers, he entered the Abbey of Bourgueil in Anjou, 
where he became abbot in 1079. In 1107 he re-_ 
ceived from Pascal II the pallium of Bishop of Dol. 
He assisted at all the councils held in his day, went 
several times to Rome, and left an account of a 
journey to England. He exercised considerable 
activity in reforming monastic discipline. The last 
years of his life were spent in retirement. He is 
remembered as the author of important or interest- 
ing contributions to history, poetry, and hagiography. 


BALDI 


Balderic’s most valuable work is his “ Historie 
Hierosolymitane libri IV”, an account of the First 
Crusade, based in part on the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, and submitted for correction to the 
Abbot Peter of Maillesais, who had accompanied 
the Crusaders. Among his other works are poems 
on the conquest of England and on the reign of 
Philip I; lives, in Latin, of his friend Robertus de Ar- 
brissello (published by the Bollandists under 25 Feb.), 
of St. Valerian (published by Bouquet, Hist. Eccl. 
de France), and of St. Hugh of Rouen (published 
by Du Monstier, “Neustria Pia’’); finally a letter 
to the monks of Fécamp which contains some valua- 
ble material relating to Breton manners, and to Eng- 
lish and Norman monasteries (Duchesne and Bou- 


quet, Historiens de France). 
Histoire littéraire dela France, VIII, 400; Mournier, Sources 
de hist. de France. - 
J. V. CROWNE. 


Baldi, BrerNarRpDINO, an Italian poet and savant, 
b. at Urbino, 5 June, 1553; d. at the same place, 
‘10 October, 1617. After being initiated into higher 
mathematics by his fellow-townsman Commandino, 
he went to Padua (1573) and Rome (1576), where he 
managed to acquire a wide erudition, scientific, 
classical, and Oriental; Chaldaic, Arabic, and Persian 
were among the languages he learned. Having sub- 
sequently taken. orders, he was made Abbot of 
Guastalla (Mantua) by Prince Ferrante Gonzaga. In 
spite of many wanderings, entailing long-protracted 
absences, he retained the abbacy until 1609, when his 
native city claimed him for the rest of his life. 
Cardinal Cinzio Aldobrandini, the nephew of Clem- 
ent VIII, and Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke 
of Urbino, were proud of his friendship. The latter 
entrusted him with an embassy to Venice in 1612. 

Baldi’s poetic laurels were mainly earned by “La 
Nautica”, a didactic poem closely .following the 
“Georgics”’ in finely polished blank verse (1576). To 
this were added nineteen ‘‘Egloghe miste’’ (1583), 
“T/invenzione del bossolo de navigare’’, miscellaneous 
short poems (1590), and the “Epigrammi’’ (1614). 
An attempt at introducing fourteen and eighteen 
syllable lines in ‘Lauro’’ (1600) and “Il Diluvio 
Universale’”’ (1604), met with utter failure. In addi- 
tion to his Latin poems and several polyglot com- 


 pilations, we have: ‘Cento Apologhi”’ (1583), some 


\ 


dialogues, a well-known ‘‘Descrizione del palazzo 
ducale d’Urbino”’ (1587), the biographies of Fed- 
erico, second Duke, and Guidobaldo I, of Urbino, a 
curious biographical work on Italian and foreign 
mathematicians (Urbino, 1707), two Latin treatises 
on Vitruvius, numerous letters and translations from 
the Targum Onkelos, the Arabic Psalms, Aratus, 
Muszeus, Hero of Alexandria, Aristotle, ete. The 
unconstrained elegance of his diction gives him a 
foremost rank as a prose-writer. A standard edition 
of his best writings is that of Ugolini and Polidori 
(Florence, 1859). ; : 
P. Irenno Arro, Vita di Bernardino Baldi (Parma, 1783); 
-Zaccaenini, La Vita e le opere edite ed inedite di Bernardino 
Baldi (Parma, 1903). As to the sources of La Nautica, see 
_ ZAccaGNIni, Giornale storico della letteratura Italiana (1902), 
XL, 366-396; as to the Hgloghe, Rusprto, Propugnatore, XX 
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Baldi, Bernarpo. See Bernarp of Pavia. 
_ Baldinucci, ANtHony, BuEsseEp, b. 19 June, 1665, 


i at Florence; d. 6 November, 1717. He entered the 


Society of Jesus 21 April, 1681, and was ordained 
_ priest 28 October, 1695. After his third year of 
bation he began his missionary career at Monte 
to. The field of his labours were the towns of 


s, he laboured for the 
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various parts of the country to the place where 
the mission was being given. Many of the people 
wore crowns of thorns and scourged themselves as 
they went along. When Baldinucci preached he fre- 
quently carried a cross, and was loaded down with 
heavy chains. He often walked up and down among 
the people scourging himself to blood. The exercises 
were usually brought to a close by the burning in 
the public square of cards, dice, musical instruments, 
etc. He always carried with him a miraculous 
picture of the Madonna which was borne before him 
as he proceeded from place to place. The propaga- 
tion of devotion to the Blessed Virgin was one of 
his special aims. To keep order among the vast 
throngs who flocked to hear him, he always employed 
a number of laymen whom he ealled deputati. They 
were not unfrequently men of very bad lives whom 
he chose purposely in order to conciliate and con- 
vert them. His work among the clergy was marked 
by great prudence and success. Though his preach- 
ing was incessant, he found time to write two courses 
of Lenten Sermons, to gather materials for many 
more, compose hundreds of discourses, and carry 
on an immense correspondence. ‘The effect of his 
apostolic work on the excitable people among whom 
he laboured was stupendous. At times, when ap- 
proaching a city, he found crowds covering the walls 
awaiting his arrival. His peculiar methods are ex- 
plainable as those best adapted to his surroundings 
and times. After twenty years of labour he died 
at the age of fifty-two. He was already canonized 
in public estimation, but, although the official eccle- 
siastical process was begun in 1753, the decree of his 
beatification was issued only on 23 April, 1893. 

Goupin, Life of B. Anthony Baldinucci. (London, 1894); 
Vanucct, Vita del Beato A. Baldinucct (Rome, 1893); GaLuzzi, 
Life of Baldinucct (Rome, 1720); Bupriou1, Swmmarium 
(Florence); BartrHotomew Pacer, 8.J. (Baldinucci’s com- 
panion), Hvidence, Sermon, p. 116. 

T. J. CAMPBELL. 


Baldovinetti, Atusso, a notable Florentine 
painter, b. in Florence, 14 October, 1427; d. there, 
29 August, 1499. His father was a wealthy merchant, 
but leaving the paternal business he registered him- 
self, at the age of twenty-one, as a member of the 
Academy of Saint Luke. He called himself a pupil 
of Paolo Uccelli, and, according to Vasari, was the 
master of the famous Ghirlandajo. He experimented 
much with colours in fresco and oil, but his remaining 
works are badly preserved. He had the reputation 
of being the ablest worker in mosaic of his day. 

Baldovinetti assisted Andrea del Castagno and 
Domenico Veneziano in the frescoes, since destroyed, 
of Santa Maria Nuova in Florence. Among his 
works which remain is a large fresco of ‘The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds’ in the cloisters of Santa 
Annunziata. His was the design for the portrait 
of Dante by Domenico del Michelino in the duomo. 
The large panel painting of “The Holy Trinity ~ 
Adored by Saints Gualberto and Benedetto’’, now 
in the Academy at Florence, was executed for the 
church of Santa Trinita in that city. He painted 
on the walls of the choir of that edifice scenes, not 
now extant, from the Old Testament, containing 
numerous portraits of his contemporaries. In the 
chapel of San Miniato, Florence, are frescoes of 
angels, prophets, and evangelists. The same edifice 
also contains an ‘‘Annunciation’’. In the galleries 
of the Uffizi are an “Enthroned Virgin and Child 
with Saints’’, and a most decorative and quaintly 
graceful “Annunciation’’. His portrait by himself 
is in the gallery at Bergamo and Ghirlandajo painted — 


_ it near his own in his frescoes in Santa Maria Nov: 
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Baldred, Sant, (1) a Celtic Bishop of Strathclyde, 
b. about 643; d. at Aldhame, Haddingtonshire, about 
607. He is said to have been the immediate suc- 
cessor of the great St. Kentigern, or Mungo, the 
founder of the See of Glasgow, Scotland. Like St. 
Kentigern, he was of Irish ancestry, but is reckoned 
as a British saint, inasmuch as Strathclyde was part 
of Britain. The chronology of the period when he 
flourished is somewhat obscure, but the best au- 
thorities on Scottish history agree that St. Baldred 
was born towards the middle of the sixth century. 
Previous to his consecration, St. Baldred had laboured 
for many years in Strathclyde, and had founded 
numerous houses for monks as also for holy virgins 
in addition to the churches of Aldhame, Tyinguham 
and Preston Kirk. Owing to the disturbed state of 
the kingdom, he was forced after a short rule to re- 
tire from the spiritual government of the Strathclyde 
Britons as also happened to his predecessor. His 
feast is observed on 6 March. (2) BALpRED, or 
BatrHerus, a holy hermit-priest of the eighth cen- 
tury, who has been confounded with the preceding 
Scottish saint. _ According to Simeon of Durham and 
Hovendeus the date of his death is given as 756. 
Turgot of Durham is more explicit, and he tells us 
that Baldred, or Baltherus, the priest, died ‘“‘in the 
seventeenth year of the episcopate of Cynulf’’, that is 
756, or on the 6 March, 757. This Baldred is asso- 
ciated with the See of Lindisfarne, and was an Eng- 
lishman. Numerous miracles are ascribed to him, 
and his feast is given as 6 March. 

To add to the confusion, some writers have im- 
agined that this Baldred is identical with Bilfritt, 
or Bilfrid, a hermit goldsmith, whose exquisite work 
may yet be seen in the British Museum on the cover 
of a Book of Gospels, generally known as the Gospels 
of St. Cuthbert. This cover was made during the 
rule of Bishops Eadfrid and Ethelwold of Lindis- 
farne, 698 to 740. The relics of St. Bilfrid were 
discovered by Aelfrid, and were placed, with those 
of St. Baldred, in St. Cuthbert’s shrine at Durham, 
but were subsequently transferred to the shrine of 
St. Bede in 1104. 

CommrARIvs, quoted in Forsn, Kalendar of Scottish Sainis; 
Boertus, Hist. Scot.; Reg. Ep. Glas., 11; CoaumMer, Caledonia; 
Lestey, De Orig. Mor., et Rebus Gest. Scot.; Burien, Lives of 
the Saints (March 6) 


Acta SS. (March 6), I; Barina Gouxp, Lives of the 
Saints, 111; Tureor, Hist. of Dunelon; O’HANton, Lives of the 


‘Irish Saints (March), III. © 


W. H. Grarran Fioop. 


Baldung, Hans, known as GRIEN or Grin, from 
his fondness for brilliant green, both in his own 
costume and in his pictures, a vigorous and dis- 
tinguished painter, engraver, and draughtsman on 
wood, b. at Gmiind, Swabia, about 1476; d. at 
Strasburg, 1545. Baldung was a lifelong friend of 
Diirer and received a lock of the latter’s hair when 
he died. Diirer influenced Baldung’s, work, as did 
Matthzus Griinewald and Martin Schongauer. His 
portraits, when unsigned, have at times passed as the 
work of that greater master, Diirer. An exceptional 
draughtsman and a good colourist, Baldung’s work 
is marked by an original and fertile imagination. 
He is thought to have worked with Diirer at Nurem- 
berg for two years, assisting him and painting under 


He became a citizen of 
Strasburg in 1509, and was made senator the year 
of his death. _ : 


aldung spent seven years at ee in the Breis- 
ne : 


7, is fou ous 
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_ his eye the copies of ‘‘Adam and Eve’”’ now in the — 
_ Pitti Gallery at Florence. 
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ings are chiefly in public galleries at Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Prague, Darmstadt, Basle, Karls- 
ruhe, Aschaffenburg, and Frankfort. In the Berlin 
Museum are “Christ on the Cross’’ (two pictures), 
a triptych “Adoration of the Kings’’, with saints on 
the interior and exterior of the wings, and ‘The 
Stoning of Saint Stephen’’; in the Munich Pinako- 
thek, the portrait of his friend, Margrave Phillipp 
Christoph of Baden; at Vienna in the Museum, the 
“Portrait of a Young Man’’, and a portrait of him- 
self in green; in the Academy, a “Holy Family’’; 
in the Liechtenstein Gallery, ““The Ages of Man in 
Six Female Figures’, and a ‘Madonna’’; in the 
Schénborn Gallery, ““Adam and Eve’’. 

CHAMPLIN AND PrrRKtns, Cyclopedia of Painters and Paint- 
ing (New York, 1886-87); Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers (London and New York, 1903-05). 

Aueustus VAN CLEEF. 


Baldwin I-II. See ConsTaNnTINoPLe. 

Baldwin I-V. See JerusaLtem, Kinepom or. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Trier and Elector of 
the Holy Roman Empire, b. 1285; d. 1354; he belonged 
to the noble family of the Counts of Luxemburg, 
or Liitzelburg, and was a brother of the Emperor 
Henry VII. When he was only three years 


of age, his father, Count Henry III, was killed 


in battle. The charge of Baldwin’s education, 
therefore, devolved on his mother, Beatrix of Aves- 
nes, and his brother, the future emperor. Being 
exceptionally talented, he was sent at the early 
age of thirteen to the University of Paris, where, 
under the direction of two private tutors, he re- 
ceived a thorough education. In 1305, when the 
Archbishop of Mainz died, Henry wished to pro- 
cure this archiepiscopal see and electorate for his 
brother, and sent his former physician, Peter Aich- 
spalter, then Bishop of Basle, to Pope Clement V, 
at Avignon, with instructions to use his influence 
in behalf of Baldwin. The pope, however, refused 
to entrust the most important archiepiscopal see 
of Germany to a youth who was then only nineteen 
years old. When Aichspalter, shortly after, cured 
the pope of a severe sickness, he was himself made 
Archbishop of Mainz, with the understanding, it 
seems, that Baldwin was to succeed the aged Arch- 
bishop Diether of Trier. Accordingly, when Diether 
died in 1307, Baldwin became Archbishop and 
Elector of Trier. He was consecrated, 11 March, 1308, 
at Poitiers by the pope himself and took possession 
of his archbishopric on the 2d of June, in the same 


ear. : 
4 Though only twenty-two years old, Baldwin 
had many qualities which fitted him for the triple 
office of bishop, prince, and elector. Without 
levying special taxes he paid off within a short 
time the many debts incurred by his predecessor, 
and he fearlessly asserted his rights of sovereignty 
over the refractory municipal authorities of Trier. 
Shortly after the new archbishop’s consecration 


the Emperor Albert was murdered (May, 1308), 
and Baldwin, acting with Archbishop Aichspalter _ 


of Mainz, prevailed upon the other electors to 
award the imperial crown to Henry of Luxemburg. 
During the short reign of Henry VII (1309-13) 


Baldwin was his brother’s most influential adviser 


—" 
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the Bavarian, and contributed largely to his final 
success. In the conflict between Louis and Pope 
John XXII, which was equally disastrous to Church 
and Empire, Baldwin also sided with Louis, and 
for this reason did not receive the papal approba- 
tion when the Cathedral Chapter of Mainz postu- 
lated him as successor to Aichspalter (who d. 5 June, 
1320).- Upon the death, in 1328, of Matthias, 
whom the pope had appointed Archbishop of Mainz, 
to succeed Aichspalter, Baldwin was again postu- 
lated as archbishop by the Cathedral Chapter of 
Mainz, took possession of the archdiocese, and 
administered it nearly nine years (1328-37), 
despite the protests of the pope, who had appointed 
Henry Virneburg to the position. On the 16th of 
July, 1338, he took an important part in the meet- 
ing of the imperial electors at Rense, near Coblenz, 
where they protested against all papal interference 
in the election of the emperors and decided that 
the emperor elected by them could exercise his 
imperial authority without the approbation of 
the pope. When Clement VI renewed the ex- 
communication of Louis the Bavarian, and there 
was hope that Charles IV, a grandnephew of Bald- 
win, would receive the imperial crown, Baldwin 
finally abandoned the Bavarian and at a meeting 
at Rense (11 July, 1346) prevailed upon the other 
electors to declare Louis deposed and elect Charles IV 
emperor. Baldwin crowned the new emperor at 
Aachen, 26 July, 1349. 

Within his own diocese Baldwin successfully 
fought against the many robber-barons who at 
that time infested Europe. He destroyed their 
strongholds and forced the barons to submit to 
the laws or leave his domain. He promoted com- 
merce by erecting the bridge which still spans the 
River Moselle at Coblenz. Numerous churches 
in various parts of the diocese were built by him, 
and many wholesome decrees were passed at the 
synods which he convoked. But Baldwin, the 
bishop, dwindles beside Baldwin, the soldier and 
statesman. During the forty-six years of his 
reign (1308-54) the destinies of the German 
Empire were largely guided by the powerful hands 
of this prelate-prince. He was a shrewd diplomat 
and a brave soldier, but above all he was a member 
of the house of Luxemburg, and its aggrandizement 
was the mainspring of his political activities: The 
Avignonese popes, John XXII and Clement VI, 
may have set up unjust claims in regard to the 
imperial office, but there is no justification for 
Baldwin’s siding with Louis the Bavarian even 
after that emperor was deservedly excommunicated. 
There may have been palliating circumstances as 
to his administration of the Archdiocese of Mainz 
in opposition to the pope’s command, but, as a 


ie subject of the pope, he should have submitted. 


He was the author of the so-called “ Balduineum”’, 
a collection of documents relating to the possessions 


and privileges of Trier, together with a series of pic- 


“=~ 


Sars: 


1314-1328 (Gottingen, 1894); 


_ tures bearing on Henry’s expedition to Rome, which 


was republished at Berlin in 1881. 
in the Cathedral of Trier. 

DampBercer, Synchronistische Geschichte der Kirche und der 
Welt im Mittelalter (Regensburg, 1860), XII—XIV, passim, 
XV, 213; Dominicus, Baldwin von Liitzelburg (Koblenz, 1862); 
~Mtuuter, Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern mit der_rimischen 


His remains lie 


_ Kure (Tiibingen, 1879, 1880); Dr Lorenz in Kirchenlex. 


_s. v-; Brower-Masmn, Antig. et Annal. Trev, (Liege, 1670), I; 
_Prmsack, Reichspolitik des Erzbischofs Baldwin von Trier, 
Voer, Retchspolitik des Erz- 
bischofs Baldwin in den Jahren 1328-1334 (Gotha, 1901). 
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Charles V (1519-56) at Brussels. He subsequently 
travelled extensively, appearing at Paris and Geneva 
several times and teaching successively at Bourges 
(1549-56), Strasburg, Heidelberg, Douai, Paris, and 
The assertion of his sevenfold change of 
religion from Catholicism to Calvinism and from 
Calvinism to Catholicism cannot be substantiated. 
But it is certain that, in the earlier part of his life, 
he exhibited toward the Calvinistic system a friend- 
liness incompatible with sound Catholic convictions. 
This attitude for some time recommended him to 
princes for the settlement of religious questions in- 
teresting both Catholics and Protestants. His at- 
tachment to the Faith gradually grew stronger, how- 
ever, and beginning with the year 1560, he made a 
serious study of ecclesiastical questions, successfully 
defending the Catholic religion against Calvin. He 
died a devout Catholic in the arms of the celebrated 
Spanish Jesuit, Maldonatus. 

Baldwin was a very prolific writer on juridical and 
ecclesiastical topics. Among his works are: ‘‘Con- 
stantinus Magnus”’ (Basle, 1556; Strasburg, 1612); 
“Minucii Felicis Octavius’ (Heidelberg, 1560). He 
is the first to ascribe the ‘Octavius’? to Minucius 
Felix; ““S. Optati Libri Sex de Schismate Donatis- 
tarum”’ (Paris, 1563); ‘‘Discours sur le fait de la 


Réforme”’ (Paris, 1564). 

Nicthron, Hommes Illusir. (Paris, 1734), XXVIII, 255-277; 
Rass, Convertiten (Freiburg, 1866), II, 176-187; ScHAUMKELL, ~ 
Der Rechtsgelehrte F. Baldwinus (1894). 

N. A. WEBER. 


Baldwin of Canterbury, thirty-ninth Archbishop, 
a native of Exeter, date of birth unknown; d. 19 Nov., 
1190. He was ordained priest and made archdeacon 
by Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter. He subse- 
quently became a Cistercian monk at the Abbey of 
Ford, in Devonshire, and within a year was made 
Abbot of Ford. In 1180 he was promoted to the 
Bishopric of Worcester and in the same year was 
elected to the primatial see by the bishops of the 
province. The election was disputed by the monks 
of Canterbury, who chose first the Abbot of Battle, 
then Theobald, Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia. King 
Henry II interfered. Baldwin, who, according to 
Gervase, refused to accept the archbishopric unless 
he was elected by the monks, was installed, and an 
arrangement was entered into by which, in the 
future, the bishops’ elections were to be disallowed. 
He was several times engaged in disputes with the 
Canterbury monks, necessitating the further inter- 
ference of King Richard and of the Holy See. The 
prior, Norreys, whom he had nominated, was de- 

osed; but his right to appoint the priors was ac- 

owledged. ‘ 

Baldwin acted as legate in Wales, where he held a 
visitation in 1187, and in 1188 preached the Crusade, 
after having himself taken the cross on hearing the 
news of the loss of Jerusalem. In 1190 he set out 
for the Holy Land, in company with Hubert, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and others, providing at his own costs 
two hundred knights naa three hundred retainers. 
While there he acted as vicegerent of the patriarch. 
Giraldus Cambrensis describes him as gentle, kindly 
disposed, learned, and religious. He died during the 
siege of Acre, leaving all he possessed for the relief 
of the Holy Land and naming Bishop Hubert as 
his executor. His works (to be found in the “ Bib- 


_liotheca Patrum Cisterciensium’’, V) are ““De Com-_ 


mendatione Fidei”; “De Sacramento Altaris”’. 


There are also some discourses and a. penitential — 


in MS. preserved in the Lambeth Library. 
GeRVASE or CANTERBURY, Chronicle, I; GiraALDUS CAM- 
BRENSIS, De Sex Beep. Vit.; Ine, 7 
Henrici; Introduction to 
Series). Fy nk 
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ing of four larger islands, Majorea, Minorca, Iviza, 
and Formentera, and eleven smaller islands of rocky 
formation. Politically they form the Balearic proy- 
ince, and on 31 December, 1900, had an area of 1936 
square miles and a population of 311,649, almost 
exclusively Catholic. The capital is Palma. The 
original inhabitants of these islands were of Iberian 
stock, and were famous in antiquity as slingers. In 
the seventh century B. c. they were subjugated by 
the Carthaginians; in 206 B. c., the city of Mahon was 
built by Hannibal’s brother Mago and called after his 
name. In 123-122 B. c., the Roman consul Quintus 
Cecilius Metellus conquered the islands and founded 
the cities of Palma and Pollentia. The Romans were 
succeeded in the sovereignty of the islands by the 
Vandals (426) under Genseric as leader; during the 
reign of Justinian they were subject to Byzantine au- 
thority. Charlemagne incorporated them for a while 
with the Frankish empire, but in 798 they fell into 
the hands of the Arabs. About 1230 James I (Jaime) 
of Aragon gained possession of the islands and con- 
ferred the sovereignty on his third son, who trans- 
mitted it to his descendants; from 1276 to 1343 they 
formed the independent kingdom of Majorca, a 
secundo geniture of Aragon, at the latter date being 
reunited to the Crown. In the war of the Spanish 
Succession Minorca was occupied by the English 
(1708) and remained, with the exception of a brief 
interval (1756-63), in their possession until by the 
Peace of Versailles (1783) the islands were ceded 
back to Spain. 

Christianity reached the Balearic Isles almost as 
soon as the Spanish mainland. As early as the 
fourth century mention is made of Bishops of Minorca 
and in the fifth century of Bishops of Majorca and 
Iviza. During the period of Arabian rule these sees 
were suppressed, and the islands were placed under 
the Bishop of Barcelona. After the expulsion of the 
Moors a see was re-established on the island of Ma- 
jorea (1237), in direct dependence on the Holy See, 
and in 1238 Raymund de Torella was made first 
bishop. The diocese, which has been ruled by fifty- 
two bishops up to the present time, was made sub- 
ject to the Archbishop of Valencia in 1492; in 1782 
Iviza, and in 1795 Minorca were erected into separate 
sees. In 1851 Iviza was reunited with Majorca. The 
Balearic Isles are at present divided into two dio- 
ceses subject to the ecclesiastical province of Valencia: 
Majorca and Iviza (Diecesis Majoricensis et Ibusen- 
sts), with Palma as the see, and Minorca (Diocesis 
Minoricensis), with Ciudadela as the see. 

The Diocese of Majorca, exclusive of Iviza, em- 
braces the islands of Majorca, Cabrera, and Co- 
lubraria; in 1906 it contained a population of 262,000, 
divided into 8 archipresbyterates, 39 parishes and 
(at the beginning of 1907) 47 mission churches; 
704 priests, including 60 who are not residing in the 
diocese; 318 churches and oratories. The cathedral 
chapter consists of 5 prebendaries, 4 officials, and 7 
canons. The training of young men for the priest- 
hood is provided for in the seminario conciliar in 
Palma which has 12 professors and 145 students. 
In 1907 the diocese contained 33 houses of religious 
orders conducted by 13 religious congregations of 
men: Jesuits 1; Capuchins 1; Hermits of St. Augustine 
1; Mercedarians 1; Tertiaries regular of St. Francis 3; 
Mission Priests of St. Vincent de Paul 1; Oratorians of 
St. Philip Neri 2; Brothers of the Christian Schools 4; 
Redemptorists 5; Missionaries of the Most Sacred 
Hearts 4; Carmelites 2; Hermits of Sts. Paul and An- 
thony 4; Brothers of Mercy 4; and 149 foundations 
conducted by twenty-five orders and congregations 
of women: Poor Clares, Dominicans, Hieronymites, 
Carmelites, Augustinians, Sisters of Mercy, Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Sorores de Patrocinio, ete. Among 
the churches the most important is the cathedral at 
Palma called La Leo, an enormous edifice built in 
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Gothie style, begun during the reign of James I and 
not completed until 1601; in 1905 the cathedral was 
raised to the rank of a minor basilica. The most 
frequented places of pilgrimage are the shrines of 
San. Salvador, Nostra Sefiora de Lluch, and the 
Santuario del Puig de Pollenza. 

The Diocese of Iviza nominally united with Ma- 
jorea, but in reality ruled by its own vicar-capitular, 
contains 26,000 Catholics, 22 parishes, 26 churches 
and chapels, about 50 priests, and 1 seminary. 

The Diocese of Minorca embraces the island of that 
name and contains 40,000 Catholics, 23 parishes, 80 
churches and chapels, about 102 secular and 6 regular 
priests, an episcopal seminary, at Ciudadela, an Insi- 
tuto de segunda ensefianza at Mahon, 35 primary 
schools, 3 benevolent institutions conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, viz: a hospital and a foundling asylum 
at Mahon, and a foundling asylum at Ciudadela. The 
cathedral was built in 1287 on the site of a mosque, 
and having been partially destroyed in 1628, was 
restored in 1719. In 1795 it was raised to the rank 
of a cathedral. 

Brpweti, The Balearic Islands (London, 1876); CaARTAILHAC, 
M onuments primitifs des les Baléares (Paris, 1892); VurvurEr, 
Les wles oubliées (Paris, 1893); Satvator, Die Balearen (2 vols., 
Wiirzburg and Leipzig, 1897); Fraissn, Skizzen von den 
Balearischen Inseln (Leipzig, 1898); Recensio Ecclesia Maiori- 
censis, 1906 (Palma, 1906, additiones et variationes, 1907); 
Sampou y Ripour, Anuario bibliog. (1897), Apunt. para una 
Biblioteca mallorquina (Palma, 1898.) 
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Bales (or Bayues, alias Evers), CHRISTOPHER, 
VENERABLE, priest and martyr, b. at Coniscliffe near 
Darlington, County Durham, England, about 1564; 
executed 4 March, 1590. He entered the English 
College at Rome, 1 October, 1583, but owing to ill- 
health was sent to the College at Reims, where he 
was ordained 28 March, 1587. Sent to England 
2 November, 1588, he was soon arrested, racked, and 
tortured by Topcliffe, and hung up by the hands for 
twenty-four hours at a time; he bore all most pa- 
tiently. At length he was tried and condemned for 
high treason, on the charge of having been ordained 
beyond seas and coming to England to exercise his 
office. He asked Judge Anderson whether St. Au- 
gustine, Apostle of the English, was also a traitor. 
The judge said no, but that the act had since been 
made treason by law. He suffered 4 March, 1590, 
“about Easter’’, in Fleet Street opposite Fetter Lane, 
On the gibbet was set a placard: “Vor treason and 
favouring foreign invasion’’. He spoke to the people 
from the ladder, showing them that his only “treason” 
was his priesthood. On the same day Venerable 
Nicholas Horner suffered in Smithfield for having 
made Bales a jerkin, and Venerable Alexander Blake 
in Gray’s Inn Lane for lodging him in his house. 

Brincewater, Concertatio Ecclesie Catholice in Anglia 
(Trier, 1589); CHALLoNER, Memoirs; PoLturmn, Acts of Bnglish 
Martyrs (London, 1891); Northern Catholic Calendar; Knox, 


Douay Diaries (London, 1878); Morris, Catholics of York 
under Elizabeth (London, 1891); Foumny, Records S. J.; Roman 


Diary (London, 1880). Breve Camu 


Ball, Mornmr Frances Mary Teresa, b. in Dublin 
9 January, 1794; d. 19 May, 1861; foundress of the 
Trish Branch of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. (See Lorero, Sistersor.) She was a daugh- 
ter of John Ball and Mabel Clare Bennet. At the 
age of nine years, Frances was sent to the convent 
school at the Bar, York, England, conducted by the 
English Ladies of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. She remained here until the death of her 
father, in 1808, and then spent some time with her 
mother at home. In 1814, under the direction of Dr. 
Daniel Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, Frances re- 
turned to York and entered the novitiate of the 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary. There she re- 
ceived her religious training, and made her profes- 
sion in 1816, taking, in religion, the name of Mary 
Teresa. Recalled by Archbishop Murray, she re- 
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turned to Dublin with two novices, in 1821, to es- 
tablish the Irish Branch of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary for the instruction of children. In 1822 
she opened the first institution of the order in Ireland, 
in Rathfarnam House, four miles from Dublin. 
Mother Frances was a woman of great piety and ad- 
ministrative ability. Her energies were devoted to 
the establishment of schools and to the development 
of the sisterhood which now has members in many 


countries, 
CoueripGr, The Life of Mother Frances Mary Teresa Ball 
(London, 1881), 
Epwin Drury. 


Ballarat, Diocesr or, one of the three suffragan 
dioceses of the ecclesiastical province of Melbourne, 
Australia. It comprises that part of the State of 
Victoria which is bounded on the east by the 144th 
meridian E. longitude,-thence by the Loddon to the 
River Murray; on the north by the River Murray; 
on the west by South Australia; and on the south 
by the Southern Ocean. 

History.—Victoria (known till 1851 as the Port 
Phillip District of New South Wales) was first per- 
manently colonized in 1835. The rich pastures of 
the Ballarat district were occupied in 1838. For 
thirteen years thereafter the site of Ballarat was a 
picturesque pastoral scene. In 1851 the Port Phillip 
District was formed into a separate colony under 
the name of Victoria. It was a period of severe com- 
mercial depression, and many of the colonists pre- 
pared to set out for the newly discovered goldfields 
of Ophir, in New South Wales. On 29 June, 1851, the 
first profitable goldfield in Victoria was discovered at 
Clunes by James W. Esmond, an Irish Catholic miner, 
who had been on the Sacramento in ’49. The hopes 
of the colonists rose; ebbed again as Clunes proved 
a passing disappointment; then came in with a rush 
when, in August, rich gold was struck at Ballarat. 
Many of the little eight-feet-square claims were mar- 
vellously rich, lined with ‘jewelers’ shops’’ and 
“yockets’’ of gold. Ballarat became at a bound the 
richest goldfield in the world, and forty thousand 
people were soon encamped uponit. Rich fields were 
discovered in quick succession at Mount Alexander, 
Bendigo, and other places. Victoria became the 
modern Transylvania; there ensued a great rush of 
population to her shores; and she became, and long 
remained, the most populous of the Australian col- 
onies. At Ballarat, through the lost battle of the 
Eureka Stockade the insurgent miners of 1854 ulti- 
mately won a victory over the exasperating old system 
of mining licences and “digger hunts’’. 

Bishop Goold of Melbourne made strenuous efforts 


- to cope with the conditions created by the sudden 


expansion of population. The first priest appointed 
to Ballarat was the Rev. Patrick Dunne, most of 
whose flock in Coburg had stampeded to the gold- 


fields. Father Dunne lived in a calico hut, slept on a 
slab of gumtree bark, and had for his first church a 


- eanvas tent. For some years afterwards a few priests 
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_ 1874 out of the See of Melbourne. 
was the Right Rev. Michael O’Connor, a Dublin 


attended to the spiritual wants of what now com- 
prises the Diocese of Ballarat. It was formed in 
Its first bishop 


priest. He was consecrated in Rome on the 7th May, 
1874, and was enthroned in his cathedral at Ballarat 
on the 20th December of the same year. He intro- 


+ duced the Christian Brothers, the Sisters of Mercy, 
and 


the Loreto nuns, and after a fruitful episcopate 
on the 14th February, 1883. His successor was 


Right Rev. James Moore, consecrated 27 April, 
Dr. Moore opened the successful boys’ college 
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tralasia. He was succeeded by the Right Rev. Joseph 
Higgins, who was translated from the See of Rock- 
hampton on the 3rd of March, 1905. He made 
mission- and school-extension the chief work of his 
episcopate. The Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny were 
introduced; convents, primary and high schools, and 
churches (over twenty in two years to March, 1907) 
erected; and many new missions organized. Much of 
the work summarized here has been carried out in the 
once drought-scourged, but now prosperous, Mallee 
country; and remote Mildura, the Ultima Thule 
of the diocese, has now a resident priest, a convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy, and a parish school with a 
daily attendance of 130 pupils. 

Reticious Statistics.—In March, 1907, there were: 
parochial districts, 29; churches, 145; secular priests, 
62; regular priests, 10; religious brothers, 17; nuns, 230; 
convents, 18; college (boys), 1; superior day schools 
(boys) 2; boarding schools (girls), 10; superior day 
schools (girls), 9; primary schools, 57; home for aged 
poor, 1; orphanage, 1; children in Catholic schools, 
4,900; Catholic population, 59,488. 

Moran, History of the Catholic Church in Australasia (Syd- 
ney, s. d.); Josrn, History of Australasia (Sydney, 1901); 
Wiruers, History of Ballarat (2d ed., Ballarat, 1887); Mis- 
siones-Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 1907) 688. 

Henry W. CuEary. 


Ballerini, GrrotaAmMo and Pierro, celebrated 
theologians and canonists, the sons of a distinguished 
surgeon of Verona. A rare intellectual sympathy 
bound these brothers together and led them to 
assist each other in the preparation and composition 
of their many works. GrroLAMo was born at Verona 
29 January, 1702, and died 23 April, 1781. After 
finishing his course in the Jesuit college of his native 
city. he entered the seminary and was ordained a 
secular priest. In the pursuit of his favourite his- 
torical studies he soon came to appreciate the valua- 
ble labours of the learned Cardinal Noris, also of 
Verona, and brought out (1729-33) a complete 
edition of his works. The scholarship of the editors 
is best seen in the fourth volume, especially in their 
dissertations against Garnerius, and in their study 
of the early days of the Patriarchate of Aquileia. 
They also published (1733) an edition of the writings 
of Matteo Giberti Bishop-of Verona, and in 1739 a 
critical edition of the sermons of St. Zeno of Verona. 

Pinrro, b. 7 September, 1698; d. 28 March, 1769, 
after completing his studies both at college and the 
seminary was chosen principal of a classical school 
in Verona. Here he began his long and notable 
literary career in 1724, when he prepared for his 
pupils a treatise on the method of study taught and 
followed by St. Augustine. Some passages in this 
work gave serious offence to the school of absolute 
Probabilists, and for some years Pietro was en- 
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After almost nine years of labour in which he en- 
joyed free access to all the libraries of Rome, Pietro 
brought out his monumental work in three volumes 
(Rome, 1753-57) reproducing the entire edition of 
Quesnel together with elaborate refutations and 
additions (Migne, P. L., LIV-LVI). The third vol- 
ume is a profound study of the sources of canon 
law. Quesnel had published a collection of canons 
from a codex which he believed to have been in use 
under Popes Innocent I, Zozimus, and Leo the Great. 
Besides disproving this, Pietro brought out in an 
improved form earlier Latin editions of the canons, 
together with some very old unknown versions of 
Greek canons. He also published two valuable 
works (against Febronius) on papal power, ‘‘De 
vi ac ratione Primatus Romanorum Pontificum”’ 
(Verona, 1766), and ‘‘De potestate ecclesiastica 
Summorum Pontificum et Conciliorum generalium”’ 
(Verona, 1765). 

MazzucHEe.ut, Gli scrittori d'Italia (Brescia, 1753-63), II, 
part I, 178; Fasroni, Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium 
(Pisa, 1778-1805), XVIII, 109. 
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Ballina, DiocrsE or, See Kinaa. 
Balliol, Jonn. See Oxrorp. 


Ballon, Louise BLaNncHE. See SIsTERS OF PRovI- 
DENCE AND REFORMED BERNARDINES. 


Balme (Bautma), Henry (also called Huau) a 
Franciscan theologian, born at Geneva, date uncer- 
tain; d. 23 February, 1439. He entered the Order 
of Friars Minor in the province of Burgundy. He 
was a man of exceptional worth according to the 
testimony of St. Colette, whose confessor he was. 
Possessing an intimate knowledge of his penitent’s 
life, he wrote a brief account of her marvellous gifts. 
The saint, however, on hearing of its existence, 
caused it to be destroyed. Among his other writ- 
ings is one on “Theologia Mystica” which was at- 
tributed to St. Bonaventure and is to be found in 
many editions of the latter’s works, but the editors 
of the latest edition (Quaracchi, 1898, Vol. VIII, p. 
exi), following Sbaralea, have restored it to its 
rightful owner. 

ANDREW HGAN. 


Balmes, Jame Luctano, philosopher and _ publi- 
cist, b. at Vich, Spain, 28 August, 1810; d. there, 
9 July, 1848. His parents enriched him with no 
material wealth, but he owed to them a firm, well- 
balanced temperament, a thorough education, and, 
probably to his father, 
a marvellous memory. 
If to these endow- 
ments we add a pen- 
etrating intellect, an 
instinctive sense of 
right method, an ab- 
sorbing passion for 
knowledge, an un- 
flinching though noble 
ambition, an indom- 
itable determination, 
a pure life—wherein 
no unruly sensuous- 
ness seems to have 
ever beclouded the 
spirit—and abundant 
opportunities for men- 
tal development, we 
may be prepared to accept even what looks so much 
like an extravagance on the part of his biographers, 
that with his sixteenth year, having passed through 
the schools of Vich, he had completed the seminary 
course, including philosophy and elementary theology. 
The next stage of his education was completed at 
the University of Cervera, where after seven years 
he received his licentiate in 1833. Later on, he 
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stood for the dignity of Magistral of ‘Vich, con- 
testing for the position with his former teacher, 
Dr. Soler. Returning to Cervera after his ordination 
to the priesthood he held a position as an assistant 
professor and pursued the study of civil and canon 
law. He shortly afterwards received the doctorate 
in pompa. In 1834 he went back to his native 
place where he devoted himself with his wonted 
ardour to physics and mathematics, and accepting a 
position as professor in the latter branch, varied 
the onerous duties of this position by cultivating 
the classics and writing poems. The latter, though 
not of a very high order of merit, served to extend 
his reputation to the capital. He wrote for the 
“Madrileno Catélico”’ a prize essay on ‘Clerical 
Celibacy’? which was so favourably received by the 
public that he was encouraged to send forth a small 
book, entitled “‘Observaciones sociales, politicas, y eco- 
ndmicas sobre las buenes del clero’’ (1840), which won 
for him national distinction, the essay arousing 
special interest in the Cortes. Soon afterwards he 
wrote ‘‘Consideraciones sobre la situacién en Hs- 
pafia’’, directed mainly against Espartero, then at 
the zenith of his power. It was a bold deed and 
might easily have been fatal to Balmes. 

This was followed by a translation, with Spanish 
introduction, of the maxims of St. Francis de Sales 
(1840). He was now far advanced in his “ Protes- 
tantism Compared with Catholicism’’ but suspended 
the work for fifteen days to compose “La Religién 
demonstrado al aleance de los nifios’? a work of 
advanced instruction for children which rapidly 
spread throughout Spain and Spanish America and 
was translated into English. Elected a member of 
the Academy of Barcelona (1841), he wrote his 
inaugural dissertation on “Originality’’, an essay 
which exemplifies the predominant trait of its author’s 
mind. Having completed his reply to Guizot’s ‘‘Civ- 
ilization in Europe’’, he published it at Barcelona 
(1844) under the title “El Protestantismo com- 
parado con el Catolicismo en sus relaciones con la 
civilizaci6n Europea”’. The work was at once trans- 
lated into French and subsequently into Italian, 
German, and English, and extended the fame of 
Balmes throughout the world. This work, which for 
its wealth of fact and critical insight would alone 
have taxed the resources of a longer life than that 
which was allotted to Balmes, left to its author 
time and energy adequate to accomplish tasks of 
hardly less magnitude and significance. During the 
bombardment of Barcelona by Espartero, Balmes, 
going away unwillingly with his friends, took 
refuge in a country house with no other books than 
his breviary, ‘‘The Imitation’’, and the Bible, and 
while the cannon roared in his ears the philosopher, 
repeating the experience of Archimedes at the siege 
of Syracuse, composed the ‘El Criterio’”’ (The 
Criterion, New York, 1875; The Art of Thinking, 
Dublin, 1882), a thoroughly practical guide on 
method in the pursuit of knowledge. It seems in- 
credible that the work could have been produced 
as it was within a month. Shortly after Balmes be- 
came, associated with two friends, Roca y Cornet 
and Ferrer y Subirana, in editing “La Civilizacién’’, 
a widely influential review wherein appeared one of 
his most powerful, because sympathetic, papers— 
that on O’Connell. In 1843 Balmes withdrew from 
the editorship to found in Barcelona a review of 
his own, ‘‘La Sociedad’’. It contained a mass of 
important papers meeting the social, political, and 
religious exigencies of the time. ‘La Sociedad’’ was 
reprinted at Barcelona in 1851. It was through its 
pages that the greater part of a notable work, sub- 
sequently completed by the author, was issued— 
“Cartas 4 un eséptico (Letters to a Sceptic, Dub- 
lin, 1875). 

About the date of the appearance of “El Protes- 
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tantismo’’ (1844) Balmes was called to Madrid where 
he established a newspaper ‘‘El Pensamiento de la 
Nacién’’ in the interests of politics and religion. 
Its special purpose was the advocacy of the marriage 
of Isabella II with the eldest son of Don Carlos, a 
union which appeared to Balmes to offer the most 
effectual solution of the existing political problems 
of Spain. He even accepted a mission to Don Car- 
los and succeeded in persuading the latter to re- 
nounce his title of king in favour of the Count of 
Montemolin. Unfortunately, the plan which might 
have spared his country many misfortunes failed 
through French interference. Balmes, seeing his 
cherished design come to naught when Isabella 
married her cousin Don Francisco de Assisi, sus- 
pended the publication of “El Pensamiento’’ not- 
withstanding the remonstrance of friend and foe, 
for the journal had, through the impress of his mind 
and character and literary power, come to mark an 
epoch in the history of the Spanish press. Balmes 
now retired from the political arena to devote the 
closing years of a life all too short to the publication 
of his philosophical writings. In May, 1845, he visited 
France, Belgium, and England, a journey of which 
there are few details recorded save that he was 
féted in Paris, where he also met Chateaubriand, and 
in Brussels, and Mechlin. Returning to Madrid, he 
repaired thence to Barcelona where he issued in 
1846 his ‘‘Filosofia fundamental’’ (this was trans- 
lated into English by-Henry F. Brownson, with an 
introduction by his father Dr. Orestes A. Brownson 
(New York, 1864). It is an exposition of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas in view of the intellectual 
conditions of the nineteenth century. His biographer, 
Dr. Soler, speaks of this work as one “which, from 
the stupendous variety of knowledge which it mani- 
fests and the richness of its mental treasures, appears 
a collection of libraries, a mine of science, for there is 
no faculty foreign to the vast comprehension of its 
author’’, Allowing for some extravagance in this 
fervid eulogy, no reader competent to judge can fail 
to recognize the breadth, depth, and practical 
timeliness of the ‘‘Fundamental Philosophy”’. 

From Barcelona he returned to his native place, 
where he composed his “ Filosofia elemental’? (Mad- 
rid, 1847), a compendium that became widely used in 
the schools and which was also translated into 
English. In 1847 he wrote his pamphlet “Pio Nono”’ 
wherein he defends the liberal policy of Pius IX, at 
the opening of his pontificate, when that pope gave 
a universal amnesty and adopted constitutional goy- 
ernment. Though perhaps the best written of all 
Balmes’s works, it was unfavourably received, was 
bitterly attacked by his enemies, and regretted by 
most of his friends. The pain inflicted on his 
sensitive spirit by the unjust aspersions and in- 
sidious innuendoes of his opponents preyed upon 
his constitution which, never robust, had been 
He retired once 
more to Barcelona dividing there his time between 


__ linguistic studies, his inaugural discourse for the 
~ Royal Spanish A 


cademy, to which he had been 
admitted, and the Latin translation of his ‘Ele- 
mentary Philosophy’’, undertaken at the request of 
Archbishop Affre of Paris. He returned to his 
native Vich, May, 1848, where his health steadily 
declined till the end came on the 9th of July fol- 


lowing. Balmes is described as of more than medium 
_ stature, slight of frame though well-developed; his 


e was pale but delicately tinged; his eye pene- 
ing; his aspect agreeable and naturally majestic. 


erament combined the better elements of 


onal four. He was moderate in all lines 
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easily dictate to two secretaries on any subject he 
might take in hand. Exact and methodical in his 
relations to God, he was no less conscientious in his 
duties towards his neighbour. Unostentatiously 
charitable to the poor, he was unaffectedly kind 
and affable, though somewhat reserved, in all 
social converse. A strong soul in a sensitive organ- 
ism, his intellectual life absorbed and spiritualized the 
physical. 

Balmes has a universally admitted place of honour 
amongst the greatest philosophers of modern times. 
He knew the reflective thought of his day and of 
the past. The systems of Germany, from Kant to 
Hegel, he studied carefully and criticized judiciously. 
The scholastics, especially St. Thomas, were familiar 
to him. He meditated on them profoundly and 
adopted most of their teaching, but passed it through 
his own mental processes and turned it out cast in 
the mould of his own genius. Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and especially the Scottish school, notably Jouffroy, 
had considerable influence on the method and matter 
of his thought, which is characterized consequently 
by a just eclecticism. He deemed it a danger to take 
lightly the opinions of any great mind, since, as he 
said, even if they did not reflect complete reality, they 
rarely were devoid of strong grounds and at least 
some measure of truth. Balmes was, therefore, one 
of the most influential causes in reviving sound 
philosophy in Spain and indeed throughout Europe 
generally during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century—an influence that continues still through his 
permanent works. Certain indeed of his theories are 
open to criticism. He perhaps accords too much 
to an intellectual instinct, a theory of the Scottish 
school, and too little to objective evidence in the 
perception of truth. In psychology he rejects the 
intellectus agens (the abstractive intellect) and the 
species intelliyibilis (intermediary presentations), and 
he holds the principle of life in brutes to be naturally 
imperishable. 

These, however, are but accidental and relatively 
unimportant divergencies from the permanent body 
of the traditional philosophy—the system which re- 
ceives in his ‘‘ Filosofia fundamental’’ a fresh inter- 
pretation and a further development in answer to 
the intellectual conditions of his day; for it was an 
habitual conviction with Balmes that the philoso- 
pher’s business is not merely to rethink and restate 
but to reshape and develop. While the book just 
mentioned reflects the speculative aspect of its 
author’s mind, the work that most fully manifests 
his personality, his mental, moral, and _ religious 
character, and his social and political ideals, to- 
gether with the range and accuracy of his learning— 


the work, therefore, that is likeliest to endure—is © 


“El Protestantismo comparado’’. Though conceived 
originally as a reply to Guizot’s ‘‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion’’, it is much more than a critique or a polemic. 
It is really a philosophy of history—or rather of 


Christianity—combining profound insight and criti- 


cal analysis with wide erudition. It searches for 
the basal principles of Catholicism and of Protestant- 
ism, and 
cerning the comparative influence exercised by the 
former and the latter in the various spheres of 


summons the evidence of history con-— 


~ Communion to the faithful. ~The cruet of balsam is 
brought by a subdeacon to the assistant priest, who 
te 
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peared, like Chateaubriand, on the last day of the 
revolution of his country to demand from it an 
account of its excesses, and to claim for ancient 
institutions their forgotten rights. Both mounted on 
the wings of genius to a height so elevated above 
the passions of party that all entertained respect 
and veneration for them. One and the other 
brought such glory to their country that, though 
they combated generally prevailing opinions and 
prejudices, all good citizens wove for them well- 
earned crowns and loved them with enthusiasm.’’ 
Besides the works mentioned above, a collection of 
fragments and unpublished pieces were issued after 
his death under the title ‘ Escritos péstumos’’ (Bar- 
celona, 1850); also ‘‘Poesfas péstumas”’ (ib.), and 
“Hseritos politicos’’ (ib.). 

Souter, Biografia del D. J. Balmes (Barcelona, 1850); Garcia 
DE Los Santos, Vida de Balmes (Madrid, 1848); Rarrin, J. 
Balmés, sa vie et ses ouvrages (Paris, 1849; Ger. tr. Ratisbon, 
1852); Art of Thinking (Dublin, 1882, Biog. Introd.); Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism Compared (Baltimore, 1850, Biog. 
Introd.); GonzALEz Herrero, Estudio histdérico critico sobre 
las doctrinas de Balmes (Oviedo, 1905); Mmnbnprz y PELayo, 
Historia de los heterodoxos espanoles (Madrid, 1881) III, lib. 
VIII,’ iii; Baranrera, Balmes (Vich, 1905). 
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Balsam, an oily, resinous, and odorous substance, 
which flows spontaneously or by incision from cer- 
tain plants, and which the Church mixes with olive 
oil for use as chrism. Balsams are very widely dis- 
tributed throughout the plant kingdom, being par- 
ticularly abundant in the pine family, but the name 
is generally restricted in the present day to resins 
which in addition to a volatile oil contain benzoic and 
cinnamic acid. Among the true balsams are the 
Balm of Gilead, or Mecca, which is cultivated in 
Arabia, Egypt, Syria, ete., and is extremely costly;. 
the copaiva balsam, and those of Peru and Tolu—all 
three found chiefly in South America. The term 
balsam, however, is also applied to many pharma- 
ceutical preparations and resinous substances which 
possess a balsamic odour. 

The practice of the Church of using balsam, as men- 
tioned above, is very ancient, going back possibly to 
Apostolic times. (See Curism.) The scarcity and 
high price of other perfumes has obliged the Latin 
Church to be content with balm alone in the mixture 
of holy chrism; but in the East, where the climate is 
more favourable than ours to the growth of these 
plants, the Church uses no less than thirty-six 
species of precious perfumes, according to the Eu- 
chologion, in the oil, which makes it an ointment of 
exquisite fragrance. The Latin Church does not in- 
sist on the quantity or the quality of the balsam to 
be used; any substance commonly known as a balsam 
may be utilized, and such a quantity as will give its 
odour to the oil is sufficient. This mingling of the 
balsam with the oil is intended to convey, by outward 
sign, the good odour of Christ, of whom it is written 
(Cantic., i, 3): “‘ We will run after thee to the odour of 
thy ointments.” It typifies also the odour of good 
works, the thought which ought to inspire those who 
worthily receive the sacraments; and it symbolizes 
an innocent life and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

The balsam is blessed by the bishop at the Mass 
which he solemnly celebrates on Holy Thursday and 
is poured into the oil after he has administered Holy 


in turn places it on a table in the sanctuary before 
‘bishop. The latter blesses the balsam, reciting 
re i vyers found in the Roman Pontif- 
i agrant tear of dry bark—the 
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In the early ages the pope, without using any form, 
as appears from the Roman Ordines, poured the 
balsam into the oil, while still in the sacristy before 
Mass (Ordo Romanus, X, n. 3; P. L., LX XVIII, 
1010), but the blessing took place after the Com- 
munion of the pope, and before that of the clergy and 
the faithful (Duchesne, Christian Worship, 2d Eng. 
ed., 305, 306, 467). According to the Gregorian 
Sacramentary (Muratori, ed., P. L., LX XVIII, 330), 
however, the pope mixes the balsam and oil during 
the Mass. In the Church of Soissons in France, at 
one time, the ‘‘ VeniCreator’’ was sung before the 
mingling of the balsam and oil. 


M6uueEr in Kirchenlez, AnprREW B. MEEHAN 


Balsamon, THEODORE, a canonist of the Greek 
Church, b. in the second half of the twelfth century 
at Constantinople; d. there, after 1195 (Petit). 
He was a deacon, nomophylax, or guardian of the 
Laws, and from 1178 to 1183, under the Patriarch 
Theodosius, he had charge of all ecclesiastical 
trials or cases. In 1193 he became Greek Patriarch 
of Antioch. Balsamon’s best work is his “Scholia”’, 
or commentary on the “Nomocanon” of Photius, 
published first in Latin at Paris (1561), at Basle 
(1562); in Greek and Latin at Paris (1615), and 
again at Basle (1620). It is also found in Beveridge’s 
“Pandecta Canonum”, Oxford, 1672 (P. G., exxxvii- 
viii). From 1852 to 1860, Rhalli and Potli published 
at Athens a collection of the sources of Greek canon 
law which contains Balsamon’s commentary. In his 
“Scholia” Balsamon insists on existing laws, and 
dwells on the relation between canons and laws—ec- 


clesiastical and civil constitutions—giving precedence ' 


to the former. Balsamon also compiled a collection 
of ecclesiastical constitutions and wrote other works, 
in all of which is apparent his animosity towards 
the Roman Church. Two of his letters were pub- 
lished: one treating of fasting, the other on the 
admission of novices into monasteries. 

KrevutTzwaLp in Kirchenler., s. v.; BEvERIDGE, Pref. in 
Pandecta Can., P. G., , 11 sqq.; Morrreuin, Hist. du 
droit byzantin (Paris, 1846), III, 1432-45; Krumpacuemr, 
Gesch. des byzant. litt. (Munich, 1897). 

ANDREW B. MEEHAN. 

Baltasar, or as found in the Septuagint Badracdp, 
is the Greek and Latin name for Belshazzar, synwa, 
which is the Hebrew equivalent for Bel-sarra-usur, 
i. e. “May Bel protect the king”. Bel was the chief 
and titular god of Babylon. In Daniel, v, Baltasar is 
described as the son of Nabuchodonosor (A. V., 
Nebuchadnezzar) and the last King of Babylon. 
It is there narrated how the town was invaded—by 
the Medes under Darius, as would seem from Dan., v, 
28, 29—whilst the king was giving a sumptuous 
feast to his nobles. The king himself was slain. The 
narrator further informs us that the sacred vessels 
which Nabuchodonosor had carried with him from 
Jerusalem were defiled on that occasion. By order 
of King Baltasar they were used during the banquet, 
and his wives and concubines drank out of them. 
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entered it by the bed of the Euphrates, having 
drained off its waters, and that the capture took 
place whilst the Babylonians were feasting (Herod., 
J, 188-191). Xenophon also mentions the siege, 
the draining of the Euphrates, and the feast. He 
does not state the name of the king, but fastens 
on him the epithet “impious”, avécws. According 
to him, the king made a brave stand, defending 
himself with his sword, but was overpowered and 
slain by Gobryas and Gadatas, the two generals of 
Cyrus (Cyrop., vii, 5). The Chaldean priest Berosus 
names Nabonidus as the last King of Babylon and 
says that the city was taken in the seventeenth year 
of his reign.. We are further informed by him that 
Nabonidus went forth at the head of an army to 
oppose Cyrus, that he gave battle, lost, and fled to 
Borsippa. In this town he was besieged and forced 
to surrender. His life was spared, and an abode 
assigned to him in Karmania. (Prof. C. P. Tiele, 
Babylonisch-Assyrische Gesch., 479; Euseb., Prep. 
Ev., ix, 41; Idem, Chron.,i, 10, 3.) Josephus follows 
the Biblical account. He remarks that Baltasar 
was called by the Babylonians Naboandelus, evi- 
dently a corruption of Nabonidus, and calls the queen, 
grandmother (47 udupn) of the king. He adheres to 
the Septuagint rendering in making the reward held 
out to Daniel to have been a third portion of the 
kingdom instead of the title, third ruler in the king- 
dom. Rabbinical tradition has preserved nothing of 
historical value. r 
The cuneiform inscriptions have thrown a new 
light on the person of Baltasar and the capture of 
Babylon. There is in the first place the inscription 
of Nabonidus containing a prayer for his son: “And 
as for Bel-sarra-usur my eldest son, the offspring 
of my body, the awe of thy great divinity fix thou 
firmly in his heart that he may never fall into sin” 
(Records of the Past, V, 148). It is commonly ad- 
mitted that Bel-sarra-usur is the same as Belshazzar, 
or Baltasar. Dr. Strassmaier has published three 
inscriptions which mention certain business transac- 
tions of Bel-sarra-usur. They are the leasing of a 
house, the purchase of wool, and the loan of a sum 
of money. They are dated respectively the fifth, 
eleventh, and twelfth year of Nabonidus. Of greater 
importance is the analytical tablet on which is en- 
graved an inscription by Cyrus summarizing the 
more memorable events of the reign of Nabonidus 
and the causes leading up to the conquest of Babylon. 
The first portion of the tablet states that in the sixth 
ap of Nabonidus, Astyages (Istuvegu) was defeated 
y Cyrus, and that from the seventh till the eleventh 
year Nabonidus resided in Tema (a western suburb 
of Babylon) whilst the king’s son was with the army 
in Accad, or Northern Babylonia. After this a lacuna 
- occurs, owing to the tablet being broken. In the 
second portion of the inscription we find Nabonidus 
himself at the head of his army in Accad near Sippar. 
The events narrated occur in the seventeenth, or 


last, year of the king’s reign—‘“In the month of 
Tammuz [June] Cyrus gave battle to the army of | 
-  Acead. The men of Accad broke into revolt. 
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On comparing the inscriptions with the other 
accounts we find that they substantially agree with 
the statement by Berosus, but that they considerably 
differ from what is recorded by Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and in the Book of Daniel. (1) The inscriptions do 
not mention the siege of Babylon recorded by He- 
rodotus and Xenophon. Cyrus says Gobryas his 
general took the town “without fighting”. (2) Na- 
bonidus (555-538 B. c.), and not Baltasar, as is stated 
in Daniel, was the last King of Babylon. Baltasar, 
or Bel-sarra-usur, was the son of Nabonidus. Nor 
was Nabonidus or Baltasar a son or descendant of 
Nabuchodonosor. Nabonidus was the son of Nebo- 
baladhsu-ik-bi, and was a usurper of the throne. The 
family of Nabuchodonosor had come to an end in 
the person of Evil-Merodach, who had been mur- 
dered by Nergal-sharezer, his sister’s husband. The 
controversy occasioned by these differences between 
the conservative and modern schools of thought has 
not yet reached a conclusion. Scholars of the former 
school still maintain the historical accuracy of the 
Book of Daniel, and explain the alleged discrepancies 
with great ingenuity. They assume that Baltasar 
had been associated with his father in the government, 
and that-as prince-regent, or co-regent, he could be 
described in authority and rank as king. For this 
conjecture they seek support in the promise of 
Baltasar to make Daniel “third ruler” (D. V., ‘third 

rince”) in the kingdom, from which they infer that 
e himself was the second. Professor R. D. Wilson, 
of Princeton, claims that the bearing of the title 
“Ting” by Baltasar was in harmony with the usage 
of the time (Princeton Theol. Rev., 1904, April, 
July; 1905, January, April). The other discrepancy, 
namely, that Nabuchodonosor is called the father 
of Baltasar (Dan., v, 2, 11, 18) they account for either 
by taking the word “father” in the wider sense of 
redecessor, or by the conjecture that Baltasar was 
is descendant on the mother’s side. 

On the other hand, the school of critics declines to 
accept these explanations. They argue that Bal- 
tasar not less than Nabuchodonosor appears in 
Daniel as sole and supreme ruler of the State. While 
fully admitting the possibility that Baltasar acted 
as prince-regent, they can find no proof for this either 
in the classical authors or in the inscriptions. The 
inference drawn from the promise of Baltasar to 
raise Daniel to the rank of a “third ruler” in the 
kingdom they regard as doubtful and uncertain. The 
Hebrew phrase may be rendered “ruler of a third 
part of the kingdom”. Thus the phrase would be 
parallel to the Greek term “tetrarch”, i. e. ruler of a 
fourth part, or of a small portion of territory. For 
this rendering they have the authority of the Sep- 
tuagint, Josephus, and, as Dr. Adler informs us, of © 
Jewish commentators of repute (see Daniel in the 
Critics’ Den, p. 26). Furthermore, they argue that 
the emphatic way in which Nabuchodonosor is 
designated as father of the king leads the reader to 
infer that the writer meant his words to be under- 
stood in the literal and obvioussense. Thus the queen, 
addressing Baltasar, thrice repeats the designation 
“the king thy father’, meaning Nabuchodonosor: 
“And in the days of thy father light, knowledge and 
wisdom were found in him [Daniel]: for King Na- 
buchodonosor thy father appointed him prince of the 
wise men, enchanters, Chaldeans, soothsayers, thy 
father, O King.” : : 

Saycr, The Higher Criticism and the Monuments (London, 
1894); Kennepy, The Book of Daniel from the Christian Stand- 

oint (London, 1898); Farrar, Daniel london). ANDERSON, 
anda in the Critics’ Den (London); Orr, 7; blem of the 
(London ig poe Special Intro 1 
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Baltimore, ArcHpIocESE oF, senior see of the 
United States of America, established a diocese 
6 April, 1789; as an archdiocese 8 April, 1808; em- 
braces all that part of the State of Maryland west of 
the Chesapeake Bay (6,442 square miles) including 
also the District of Columbia (64 square miles), mak- 
ing in ali 6,502 square miles.. The entire population of 
this area is about 1,273,000. The Catholics, number- 
ing 255,000, are principally of English, Irish, and 
German descent. There are also Polish, Lithuanian, 
Bohemian, and Italian congregations, and six 
churches exclusively for coloured people, four in 
Baltimore, two in Washington. (See WASHINGTON 
and DisrricT OF COLUMBIA.) 

I. CotontaL Prrtop.—(a) Politico-Religious Be- 
ginnings.—Catholic Maryland, the first colony in the 
New World where religious toleration was established, 
was planned by George Calvert (first Lord Baltimore), 
a Catholic convert; founded by his son Cecilius Cal- 
vert (second Lord Baltimore), and named for a Catho- 
lic queen, Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I of 
England. Except for the period of Ingle’s Rebellion 
(1645-47) its government was controlled by Catholics 
from the landing of the first colony under Leonard 
Calvert (25 March, 1634) until after 1649, when the 
Assembly passed the famous act of religious tolera- 
tion. The first three Lords Baltimore, George, Ce- 
cilius, and Charles, were Catholics. The last three, 
Benedict Leonard, Charles, and Frederick, were Prot- 
estants. Puritans who had been given an asylum in 
Maryland rebelled and seized the government (1652- 
58) and Catholics were excluded from the administra- 
tion of the province and restrained in the exercise of 
their faith. When Lord Baltimore again obtained 
control (1658), religious liberty was restored until 
1692. 

Taking advantage of Protestant disturbance in the 
colony, William of Orange, King of England, de- 
clared the Proprietary’s claim forfeited, made Mary- 
land a royal province, and sent over Copley, the first 
royal governor (1692). The Anglican Church was 
then made the established church of Maryland, every 
colonist being taxed for its support. In 1702, re- 
ligious liberty was extended to all Christians except 
Catholics. Catholics were forbidden (1704) to in- 
struct their children in their religion or to send them 
out of the colony for such instruction (1715). Priests 
were forbidden to exercise their functions and Catho- 
lic children could be taken from a Catholic parent. 
Appealed to by. Catholics, Queen Anne intervened 
and the clergy were permitted to perform their duties 
in the chapels of private families (9 December, 1704). 
Thus originated the manor chapels, and the so-called 
‘Priests’ Mass-Houses’’. The apostasy of Benedict 
Leonard Calvert (17138) was a cruel blow to the 
persecuted Catholics. In 1716 an oath was exacted 
of office-holders renouncing their belief in Transub- 
stantiation. An act disfranchising Catholics fol- 
lowed (1718). Charles Carroll, father of the Signer, 
went to France (1752) for the purpose of obtaining 
a grant of land on the Arkansas River for his perse- 
cuted brethren. This plan, however, failed. To 
exterminate Catholicity an attempt was made to 
pass a bill confiscating the property of the clergy 
(8 May, 1754, Lower House Journal in MSS., Mary- 
land Archives). The missionaries, having received 
land from the Proprietaries upon the same conditions 
as the other colonists, divided their time between the 
eare of souls and the cultivation of their mission- 
supporting farms. The cutting off of these revenues, 
would therefore have been disastrous to the Church. ° 
Fortunately this attempt-did not succeed. Such were 
the political conditions until the time of the Revolu- 
tion (Archives Maryland Hist. Soc. Baltimore; John- 
son, Foundations of Maryland, Baltimore, 1883; 
Johnston, Religious Liberty in Maryland and Rhode 
Island, Catholic Truth Society Publications; Browne, 
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George and Cecilius Calvert, New York, 1890; Hail, 
The Lords of Baltimore, ibid., 1902). 

(b) The First Missionaries.—In the first colony 
brought over by the Ark and the Dove (25 March, 
1634) were three Jesuits, Fathers Andrew White and 
John Althan, and a lay brother, Thomas Gervase 
(White, Relatio Itineris in Marylandiam, Baltimore 
ed., 1874; cf. Am. Hist. Review, April, 1907, p. 584; 
Treacy, Old Catholic Maryland, Swedesboro, N. J., 
1889; Hughes, Hist. of S. J. in N. America, 1907). 
The following year another priest and lay brother 
arrived. Fathers Philip Fisher (real name Thomas 
Copley) and John Knolles landed in 1637. In 1642, 
the Roman Congregation of the Propaganda, at 
Lord Baltimore’s request, sent to Maryland two secu- 
lar priests, Fathers Gilmett and Territt. Two Fran- 
ciscans arrived in 1673, one of whom was Father Mas- 
szeus Massey a Santa Barbara, a truly apostolic man. 
There were not more than six Franciscans at any time 
on the missions in Maryland. Their missions ceased 
with the death of Father Haddock in 1720. In 1716 
two Scotch Recollects (Franciscans) came to the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. The title “Apostle of 
Maryland”’ belongs unquestionably to Father An- 
drew White, 8. J., whose zeal was boundless. During 
Ingle’s Rebellion (1645-47) Fathers White and Fisher 
were taken in chains to England where the former 
died. Father Fisher returned to Maryland in 1648, 
dying in 1653, leaving the Rev. Lawrence Starkey 
alone on the mission. Fourteen years after the first 
colony landed nearly all the natives south of what is 
now Washington had embraced the Faith, living in 
peaceful happy intercourse with the settlers. Father 
White said Mass and baptized the princess of the 
tribe in his wigwam on the Port Tobacco River. A 
chapel farther down the stream replaced the wigwam 
which was in turn succeeded by St. Thomas’s Manor 
church built in 1798 by the Rey. Charles Sewell, S. J. 
Such was the glorious result of the wisdom. and zeal 
of the first Jesuit missionaries of Maryland (B. U. 
Campbell, in U. 8. Cath. Hist. Magazine, Baltimore; 
Calvert Papers, Maryland Hist. Society, 1889-94; 
Treacy, op. cit.; The Catholic Cabinet, St. Louis, 
1843-45; The Religious Cabinet, Baltimore, 1842). 

In accordance with Lord Baltimore’s instructions, 
a church was built in the early days at St. Mary’s, the 
capital of the province. William Bretton and his wife, 
Temperance, in 1661 deeded the ground for the chapel 
of St. Ignatius and the cemetery at Newtown. New- 
town Manor was afterwards purchased by the Jesuits. 
In 1677 a Catholic college was opened by Father Fos- 
ter, S.J., and Mr. Thomas Hothersall, a.scholastic. In 
1697 we find a brick chapel at St. Mary’s; frame chap- 
els at St. Inigoes, Newtown, Port Tobacco, Newport, 
Father Hobart’s chapel (Franciscan) near Newport; 
one on the Boarman estate, and one at Doncaster in 
Talbot County. During this period (1634-1700) 
there were about thirty-five Jesuits in the missions of 
Maryland, all of whom with two or three exceptions 
were English. They were men of apostolic zeal and 
disinterestedness. ‘The mission at Bohemia, in Cecil 
County was founded by Father Mansell (1706), the 
priests of this mission carrying the Faith into Dela- 
ware. St. Inigoes house was established in 1708 and 
later a chapel was added. Hickory Mission, from 
which Baltimore was afterwards attended, was estab- 
lished in 1720, and St. Joseph’s Chapel, Deer Creek 
(the Rey. John Digges, Jr.), in 1742. We find the 
Rev. Benedict Neale at Priest’s Ford, Harford County, 
in 1747. St. Ignatius’s Church, Hickory, was esta 
lished (1792) by the Rev. Sylvester Boarman. About 
1755, 900 Catholic Acadian refugees settled in Mary- 
land, but the Catholics were forbidden to give them 
hospitality. Many of them lost the Faith, but some 
of their descendants still preserve the Faith for which 
their fathers suffered. An unfinished house in Balti- 
more (north-west corner of Calvert and Fayette 
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Streets) was used by them as a chapel. A Catholic 
school was established in Baltimore (1757) by Mary 
Ann March, but was closed on account of the violent 
persecution of Protestant clergymen. The historic 
Whitemarsh mission was founded in 1760 by the Rev. 
John Lewis. Frederick Chapel (St. John’s) was built 
by Father Williams, 8.J.; the church was built in 
1800 by the Rey. John Dubois, at that time the only 
priest between Baltimore and St. Louis. The present 
church was consecrated in 1837. In 1903 the Jesuits 
gave up the church and novitiate. The Jesuit novi- 
tiate was opened at Georgetown, D. C., 1806. During 
the War of 1812, it was at St. Inigoes and Frederick 
for a few years, then returned to Georgetown, was 
removed to Whitemarsh about 1820, and to Frederick 
in 1833, whence in 1903 it was finally removed to St. 
Be oe hetiudean, near Poughkeepsie, New 
ork. 

In 1669, the Catholic population numbered 2,000; 
in 1708 it was 2,979 in a population of 40,000; in 1755 
about 7,000. In 1766, the following missions were 
attended by Jesuits: St. Inigoes, Newtown, Port 
Tobacco, Whitemarsh, Deer Creek, Fredericktown, 
Queenstown, Bohemia, and Baltimore. The twenty 
Jesuits on the Maryland mission at the time of 
their order’s suppression (1773) remained at. their 
posts.. The first priest born in Maryland was the Rev. 
Robert Brooks (1663). His four brothers also became 
priests. Conspicuous for unselfish zeal at this period 
was Rey. William Hunter; whilst for over forty years 
Father George Thorold laboured in Maryland (1700- 
42). The clergy was, in general, self-supporting. 
(Treacy, op. cit.; Extracts from Letters of Mis- 
sionaries, Baltimore, 1877; Shea, Life and Times 
of Archbishop Carroll, New York, 1888.) 

(ec) The Catholic Colonists —The Catholic popula- 
tion, mostly rural, was generous to the Church and 
hospitable to the priests. We find many deeds and 
bequests for ecclesiastical purposes in the early rec- 
ords. Enduring one hundred years of persecution 
from the Protestants to whom they had offered 
asylum, proscribed, disfranchised, offered peace and 

-emolument in exchange for apostasy, the Catholics 
generally continued faithful, and it is inspiring to 
read the list of Catholic names that survived the 
dark days, and that are still in evidence on the 
Catholic roll of honour—Brent, Lee, Fenwick, Boar- 
man, Sewell, Lowe, Gardiner, Carroll, Neale, Jen- 
kins, Digges, Bowling, Edelin, Matthews, Lancaster, 
Stonestreet, Boone, Mattingly, Brooks, Hunter, 
Coombes, Spalding, Semmes, Dyer, Jamison, Queen, 
Hill, Gwynn, Wheeler, Elder, McAtee, Pye, Miles, 
Abell, Camalier, Smith, Plowden, Freeman, Maddox, 
Greenwell, Floyd, Drury, Mudd, Hamilton, Clark, 
Payne, Brock, Walton, Doyne, Darnall. During the 


American Revolution, Catholics, with very rare excep- 
tions, sided with the patriots; Maryland’s best Catholic 
names are to be found on the rolls of the Conti- 
The 
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time (Shea, Life of Archbishop Carroll, 49). In fact 
the Church began to recover from this scandal only 
forty years after. Catholic Americans were subject 
spiritually to English Catholic superiors (the arch- 
priests), until 6 September, 1665, when Innocent XI 
appointed Dr. John Leyburn, Vicar-Apostolic of all 
England. The British Colonies in America remained 
under the jurisdiction of Dr. Leyburn and his succes- 
sors, Bishops Gifford, Petre, Challoner, and Talbot, 
until the appointment of Dr. Carroll. After the 
Revolution it was plain that the United States 
could not conveniently remain subject in spirituals 
to a superior in England. A meeting was called 
at Whitemarsh (27 June, 1783) by the Rev. John 
Lewis, Vicar-General of the Vicar Apostolic of 
London. This meeting was attended by the Revs. 
John Carroll, John Ashton, Charles Sewell, Ber- 
nard Diderick, Sylvester Boarman, and Leonard 
Neale. It resulted in a petition asking for the 
appointment of the Rey. John Lewis as Superior, 
with quasi-episcopal faculties. At this time the 
French Minister to the United States schemed to 
make the missions of the United States subject to 
France. Benjamin Franklin, United States repre- 
sentative to France, ignorant of the true state of 
affairs, at first supported this intrigue. Congress, 
however, informed Franklin that the project was one 
“without the jurisdiction and power of Congress, 
who have no authority to permit or refuse it’’. The 
American priests then presented a memorial to Pius 
VI. Asa result the appointment of the Rev. John 
Carroll as Superior of the missions of the United 
States, with power to administer confirmation, was 
ratified (9 June, 1784). He received the decree 
appointing him Prefect Apostolic 26 November, 1784. 
At this time, there were, according to Dr. Carroll, 
15,800 Catholics in Maryland (of whom 3,000 were 
negroes); 7,000 Catholics in Pennsylvania; 200 in 
Virginia; 1,500 in New York. In 1782 the total 
population of Maryland was 254,000. There were 
nineteen priests in Maryland and five in Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Carroll made his first visitation in Maryland in 
1785, and administered confirmation. About this 
time he took up his residence in Baltimore, where 
the Rey. Charles Sewell was pastor. In 1788, the 
clergy petitioned Pius VI for the appointment of a 
bishop. Their request was granted: ‘They were per- 
mitted to determine whether the bishop should be 
merely titular, or should have a see in the United 
States—and to choose the place for, as well as to elect 
the occupant of the see. 

Election of Bishop Carroll—Twenty-four priests 
assembled at Whitemarsh. Twenty-three voted for 
Dr. Carroll, who was, accordingly, appointed first 
Bishop of Baltimore, subject to the Roman Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda. Dr. Carroll was conse- 
erated in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, England, 
15 August, 1790, the consecrator being the Right 
Rey. Charles Walmesley, Senior Vicar Apostolic of 
England. Before leaving England, Dr. Carroll 
arranged with the Sulpician Fathers to establish an 
ecclesiastical seminary in Baltimore at their own 
expense. Accordingly, the superior, the Rey. Francis 
Nagot with three priests and five seminarians arrived 
at Baltimore in July, 1791. The “One Mile Tavern”’ 
and four acres of land were purchased and on 18 July, 
St. Mary’s Seminary was opened. 

(a) Progress of Catholicism.—The next year the 
Revs. J. B. David and B. J. Flaget, afterwards 

Bishops of Bardstown (Louisville), Kentucky, with 
Mr. Stephen Badin who was the first priest ordained 
in Baltimore (1793), arrived. In 1787, the Rev. Jo- _ 
seph Mosley died leaving about 600 communicants on 
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nal Maryland missions. In 1789 Georgetown College 
was founded. A frame church was erected at West- 
minster (1789), succeeded by Christ Church (1805), 
under the Rev. Joseph Zuechi. In 1791 the Diocese 
of Baltimore included all the territory east of the 
Mississippi, except Florida; in this vast territory 
there were churches at Baltimore, New York (1785), 
Boston (1788), Charleston (1788); in Maryland at St. 
Inigoes, Newtown, Newport, Port Tobacco, Rock 
Creek, Annapolis, Whitemarsh, Bohemia, Tuckahoe, 
Deer Creek, Frederick, Westminster; in Pennsylvania, 
at Philadelphia, Lancaster, Conewago, Goshenhop- 
pen; in Delaware, at Coffee Run, also at Vincennes, 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Prairie du Rocher. In 1790, 
a Carmelite community was established at Port To- 
bacco under Mother Frances Dickinson. The nuns 
remained there until 1831, when twenty-four sisters 
under Mother Angela Mudd removed to Baltimore. 
In 1791, the first diocesan synod in the United States 
was opened at the bishop’s house in Baltimore. 
Twenty-two priests and the bishop were present. 
At this synod the offertory collections were inaugu- 
rated. Between 1791 and 1798 seventeen French 
priests arrived, some of whom became famous in the 
history of the United States—the Revs. John Dubois 
(1791), Benedict Flaget, J. B. David, Ambrose 
Maréchal (1792), William DuBourg, and John Moran- 
villé (1794), and John Lefevre Cheverus (1796). 
Until this time the burden of the missions of 
Maryland had been borne by the Jesuits. From 
1700 to 1805 about ninety Jesuits had laboured 
on the mission, of whom about sixty were English, 
sixteen Americans, and the rest German, Irish, Welsh, 
Belgian, and French. They were apostolic men who 
devoted their lives without earthly reward to the 
service of others. 

In 1792, Catholics in the eastern section of Balti- 
more, finding it inconvenient to attend the pro-cathe- 
dral, asked for a priest and rented a room in the third 
story of a house, corner of Fleet and Bond Streets, 
where the first Mass was said by Bishop Carroll. This 
congregation numbered about twelve persons. The 
Rev. Antoine Garnier, from St. Mary’s Seminary, 
visited them twice weekly until 17 December, 1795, 
when the Rev. John Floyd took charge. The first 
church was erected on Apple Alley near Wilks Street. 
Father Floyd dying in 1797, Father Garnier was again 
made pastor until 1803, when the Rev. Michael Coddy 
succeeded him. Dying within the year, his place was 
taken by the Rey. John Moranvillé, through whose 
zeal the corner-stone of St. Patrick’s Church (Broad- 
way and Bank Streets) was laid 10 July, 1804. It 
was dedicated 29 November, 1807, being then the 
most imposing church in the diocese. Father Moran- 
villé died in 1824, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Nicholas Kearney (d. 1840), the Rev. John Dolan (d. 
1870), and the Rev. John T. Gaitley (d. 1892). In 
1898 the old church was replaced by the present hand- 
some Gothic edifice. St. Patrick’s School, begun by 
Father Moranvillé, preceded all public schools in 
Baltimore. The earliest German Catholic congrega- 
tion was established 17 February, 1702, assembling 
for the first time for Divine service in a house near 
Centre Market. About 1800 Father Reuter, a priest 
in charge of the German Catholics, fomented a schism 
amongst them. They built a church where St. Al- 

honsus’s now stands, called it St. John the Evange- 
fists, and defied the bishop, who carried the case to 
the courts, which decided in his favour (1805). Arch- 
bishop Eccleston confided the church to the Redemp- 
torists in 1840. The corner-stone of the new church 
was laid in 1841, the name being changed to St. Al- 
phonsus’s. This church is distinguished for two 
pastors whose repute for sanctity entitles them to 
special mention, the Venerable John N. Neumann 
(Bishop of Philadelphia, 1852-60), the process of 
whose beatification is still pending in Rome (Berger, 
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Life of Right Rev. John N. Neumann, D.D., New 
York, 1884); and the Rey. Francis X. Seelos who 
died in 1867, the first steps towards whose canoniza- 
tion were taken in 1901 (Zimmer, Life of Rev. F. X. 
Seelos, New York, 1887). St. Joseph’s, Emmits- 
burg, was founded in 1793, by the Rey. Matthew 
Ryan. The Revs. John Dubois and Simon Bruté 
were afterwards pastors of this church. The first 
baptismal record of St. Mary’s Church, Bryantown, 
was entered in 1793. Father David, the first pastor, 
was transferred to Georgetown in 1804. In 1794, 
the first church was built in Hagerstown, attended 
by the Rey. D. Cahill. About 1795, a log church 
(St. Mary’s) was built at Cumberland; a_ brick 
church was substituted in 1838. It was replaced by 
the present church (St. Patrick’s) begun in 1849 by 
the Rev. O. L. Obermeyer, and consecrated in 1883. 
St. Joseph’s, Taneytown, was built by Mr. Brookes 
(1796). Its first pastor was the well-known Russian 
nobleman and convert, Father Demetrius A. Gallitzin. 

It was soon seen that a coadjutor for the diocese 
was desirable in case of the bishop’s death, and the 
Rey. Lawrence Greessel, a German priest of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed to that office. This zealous 
priest dying soon after, the Rev. Leonard Neale, a 
native of Maryland, was selected, and was consecrated 
7 December, 1800, at the Baltimore pro-cathedral. 
A notable event at this time was the marriage of 
Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, to Miss 
Patterson of Baltimore, Bishop Carroll officiating 
(24 December, 1803). 

(b) Educational Institutions—As already stated 
Georgetown College was opened by the Jesuit Fathers 
in 1791. (Centennial Hist. of Georgetown College, 
Washington, 1891.) In 1803 the faculty of St. Mary’s 
Seminary instituted an undenominational college 
course which continued until 1852, when Loyola 
College was opened. During this period it numbered 
among its students many who afterwards became 
prominent; among others Robert Walsh, A. B. Roman, 
the Latrobes, the Carrolls, the Jenkins, the Foleys, 8S. 
Eccleston, J. Chanche, F. E. Chatard, C. I. White, S. 
T. Wallis, Robert McLane, C. C. Biddle, Reverdy John- 
son, Oden Bowie, Leo Knott, Christopher Johnson. 
At one time (1839-40) it had 207 students. In the 
meantime an attempt was made to separate the college 
from the seminary, and in 1807 Father Nagot estab- 
lished a college at Pigeon Hills, Pennsylvania, but in 
1808, the sixteen students were transferred to a new in- 
stitution begun at Emmitsburg by the Rev. John Du- 
bois, a Sulpician. Such was the beginning of Mt. St. 
Mary’s College. It gave to the Church one cardinal 
(McCloskey), five archbishops, twenty-one bishops, 
and five hundred priests. To carry out a design long 
entertained by the Sulpicians, St. Charles College, a 
petit séminaire, was begun and built on land donated 
by Charles Carroll of Carrollton. The corner-stone 
was laid in 1831, but owing to the lack of funds the 
college was not opened until 1848. The Rey. O. L. 
Jenkins was its first president, with one instructor and 
four students, but at his death (1869) there were 
thirteen instructors, 140 students, and one hundred 
priests among its alumni. Since 1853, St. Mary’s 
Seminary has been exclusively a grand séminaire, 
with philosophy and theology courses. The memories 
of the devoted priests who during more than a century 
have composed its faculties, men of great learning and 
deep piety, are cherished with loving reverence by 
the numerous clergy they have taught. The alumni 
roll of St. Mary’s contains the names of one cardinal, 
30 bishops, 1,400 priests (Centennial History of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 1891). The Society of 
Jesus was re-established in Maryland (1805) with the 
Rey. Robert Molyneux as superior. 

In 1808, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Seton, a convert from 
Episcopalianism, went from New York to Baltimore 
and lived with some companions next to St. Mary’s 
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Seminary. A convert, the Rev. Samuel S. Cooper, 
having given Mrs. Seton and her nine companions 
a lot at Emmitsburg, they founded there (1810) 
the Academy of St. Joseph. In 1812, the com- 
munity was established under the rules of the Sisters 
of Charity and Mrs. Seton was elected mother su- 
perior. She died in 1821, leaving a flourishing com- 
munity of fifty sisters (White, “Life of Eliza A. 
Seton’’, New York, 1853; Seton, ‘‘ Memoir Letters and 
Journal of Elizabeth Seton’’, New York, 1869; De 
Barbarry, ‘‘Elizabeth Seton’’, 2 vols., Paris, 1881; 
Sadlier, New York, s. d.). The community re- 
mained independent until 1850, when the sisters al- 
lied themselves with the Sisters of Charity of France, 
adopting the French costume. ‘Thirty-one sisters in 
the Diocese of New York preferred to continue under 
the old rule and organized a separate body. During 
the Civil War (1862-63), 140 Sisters of Charity gave 
their services on the field and in the hospitals. The 
following notable institutions have ,.been founded in 
the diocese from the mother house at Emmitsburg: 
St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum (1817); Mt. Hope Retreat 
(1840); St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum (1856); St. Jo- 
seph’s House of Industry (1863); St. Agnes’s Hos- 


' pital (1863). 


(c) The Baltimore Cathedral.—The acquisition of 
Louisiana by the United States increased the labours 
of Bishop Carroll. In 1805, the Holy See made him 
Administrator Apostolic of Louisiana and the Flori- 
das. Until this time the bishop had officiated in St. 
Peter’s Church, built about 1770, at the corner of 
Northeast and Forrest Streets. The Rev. Bernard 


. Diderick, a Belgian priest, attended the church 


monthly from 1775-82. The Rev. Charles Sewell of 
St. Mary’s County was the first resident pastor. Per- 
suaded by Dr. DuBourg, the bishop and trustees de- 


~ cided (1806) to erect the new cathedral on the present 


site. The corner-stone was laid 7 July, 1806, by 
Bishop Carroll. The first rector of the cathedral was 
the Rev. Francis Beeston. He died (1809) before the 
church was finished. His successor was the Rev. 
Enoch Fenwick (d. 1827), to whose untiring zeal was 
due the completion of the church in 1821. During 


‘the building of the church the congregation had grown 


so large that the Sulpicians opened to the public the 
chapel of St. Mary’s Seminary, then newly dedicated 
(1808). For half a century it continued to be the 
succursal church of the cathedral. On 31 May, 1821, 
the cathedral was dedicated by Archbishop Maréchal. 
The architect who had generously given his services 
gratis, and faithfully watched over the erection of the 
edifice was Benjamin H. Latrobe, a Protestant gentle- 
man, and a devoted friend of Archbishop Carroll. 


He was engaged at the same time in building the 


National Capitol. The high altar of the cathedral 
was a gift to Archbishop Maréchal from his pupils in 
Marseilles. The imposing portico of the building was 
added in 1863, under the direction of the architect, 
Eben Faxon. The cathedral was consecrated 25 May, 
1876, by Archbishop Bayley. During Cardinal Gib- 
bons’s administration a commodious sacristy was 
erected (1879); the sanctuary was extended (1888); 
two altars, gifts of Mrs. Michael Jenkins and James 
Sloan, were added, and the altar rail in memory of 
William Boggs donated (1906). There are few edi- 


fices in the United States as rich in historical memo- 
Within its walls 


ries as the Baltimore Cathedral. 
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Elder (1844), Barry (1857), Verot (1858), Becker 
(1868), Gibbons (1868), Thomas Foley (1870), Gross 
(1873), Northrop (1882), Glorieux (1885), Curtis 
(1886), Haid (1888), John Foley (1888), Chapelle 
(1891), Donahue (1894), Allen (1897), Granjon (1900), 
Conaty (1901). In the chapel built by Cardinal 
Gibbons under the high altar repose the ashes of 
Carroll, Maréchal, Whitfield, Eccleston, Kenrick, and 
Spalding. Besides those already mentioned many 
distinguished clergymen have been associated with the 
cathedral; Revs. Roger Smith, Charles C. Pise, Charles 
I. White, first editor of ‘‘The Catholic Mirror’’, John 
Hickey, §.8., H.B. Coskery, Thomas Becker, Thomas 
Foley, Thomas S. Lee, A. A. Curtis, P. J. Donahue, 
and C. F. Thomas. The cathedral parish has always 
counted among its members a great number of dis- 
tinguished persons. Among its pewholders have been 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Chief Justice Taney, 
David Williamson, Luke Tiernan, Thomas Sim Lee, 
Thomas C. Jenkins, E. Austin Jenkins, Alfred Jen- 
kins, William George Read, John Hillen, Patrick 
Bennett, Basil Elder, John Walsh, Solomon Hillen, 
John and Richard Caton, Dr. Peter Chatard, Abra- 
ham White, Jerome Bonaparte, Courtney Jenkins, 
Mark-Jenkins, Basil Spalding, Judge Parkin Scott, 
Philip Laurenson, M. Benzinger, Charles M. Dough- 
erty, Col. J. N. Bonaparte, William Kennedy, Robert 
Barry, Columbus O’Donnell, John Murphy. In recent 
times and at present we find the Attorney-General of 
the United States, Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Michael 
Jenkins, Joseph Jenkins, Dr. Felix Jenkins, George 
Jenkins, the Misses Jenkins, Mr. and the Misses An- 
drews, the Misses Gardner, William Boggs, Daniel 
Foley, Mrs. and the Misses Mactavish, W. R. Crom- 
well, Mrs. John §. Gittings, Major N. 8. Hill, Richard 
and Allen MacSherry, Charles G. Nicholson, Miss 
Emily Harper, C. D. Kenny, A. Leo Knott, J. M. 
Littig, the Drs. Milholland, Robert Rennert, Robert 
Jenkins, Henry Bogue, the Messrs. Abell, the Misses 
Abell, Mrs. Alice Caughy, Messrs. Shriver, Joseph 
Turner, Mrs. Van Bibber, Owen Daly, Alexander 
Yearley, Harry Benzinger, James R. Wheeler, Charles 
Tiernan, Judge Charles Heuisler, Drs. Chatard, Drs. 
O’Donovan, Dr. Charles Grindall, Messrs. and the 
Misses Boone, Edgar Gans, Captain Billups, Messrs. 
Key, F. Dammann, Mrs. J. I. Griffiss, and Victor 
Baughman. Indeed the roll-call of the cathedral 
parishioners contains the names of the most dis- 
tinguished Catholics of their times. It is worthy of 
remark that although the trustee system has been 
continued at the cathedral for over one hundred 
years, there has never been any serious disagreement 
between the clergy and laity. The archiepiscopal 
residence was built during Dr. Whitfield’s administra- 
tion, and the two wings were added in 1865 by 
Captain William Kennedy. 

(d) Division of the Diocese——In compliance with 
Bishop Carroll’s request for a division of his diocese, 
Pius VII (8 April, 1808) issued the Bulls creating 
four new sees, naming the Rey. Richard L. Concan- 
nen, a Dominican for New York; the Rev. Michael 
Egan, a Franciscan for Philadelphia; the Rey. John 
Cheverus for Boston, and the Rev. Benedict Joseph 
Flaget, Sulpician, for Bardstown. At the same time 
Baltimore was made the metropolitan see with Dr. 
Carroll-as the first archbishop. Dr. Concannen, con- 
secrated in Rome (1808), died at Naples (1810) when 
about to sail. Dr. Egan and Dr. Cheverus were con- 
secrated at Baltimore in the pro-cathedral (1810) and 
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Holy See added some of the Danish and Dutch West 
Indies. At this period occurred the interference of 
Archbishop Troy and other Irish bishops in American 
affairs (Shea, Life and Times of Abp. Carroll, pp. 
664-668). Dr. Carroll’s protest at Rome was ren- 
dered ineffectual, owing to the representations of the 
Dominican Fathers Harold, who had hastened the 
death of Bishop Egan of Philadelphia, and after- 
wards, in Europe, enlisted against the Archbishop 
the support of the Irish prelates. Worn out with the 
struggle, he died 3 December, 1815. 

Ill. Successors or ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. —(a) 
Leonard Neale.—Archbishop Carroll was succeeded 
by Leonard Neale, a native of Maryland. The Poor 
Clares (Mother Mary de la Marché and two others) 
had already opened an academy in 1801 at George- 
town, with Miss Alice Lalor as assistant teacher. 
These nuns returned to Europe after the death of the 
abbess; Miss Lalor continued the academy. Arch- 
bishop Neale erected the community of teachers into 
a house of the Order of the Visitation 28 December, 
1817, Archbishop Neale died 17 June, at Georgetown, 
and was buried in the convent chap el. 

(b) Ambrose Maréchal. Been biahop Maréchal was 
born in France, and joined the Company of St. Sul- 
pice. He had already refused the See of Philadelphia 
(1816), but finally consented to become Archbishop 
Neale’s coadjutor. He was consecrated at St. Peter’s, 
Baltimore, 4 December, 1817, by Bishop Cheverus. 
In his first visitation he confirmed 2,506 persons. In 
his diocese, which comprised Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and the territory west of Georgia 
to the Mississippi, there were then, according to his 
estimate, 100,000 Catholics. About 10,000 were in 
Baltimore, having increased to that figure from 800 
in 1792. Inone year there were 10,000 communions in 
the seminary chapel alone. There were fifty-two 
priests, principally French and American born. The 
Diocese of Baltimore at this time (1819) mourned the 
loss of Thomas Sim Lee, twice governor, and Mary- 
land’s representative in the Convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution. In 1820, two schismatic priests, 
aided by intriguing Irish prelates, succeeded in having 
Patrick Kelly secretly appointed to the See of Rich- 
mond and John England to that of Charleston. 
Thus, without the archbishop’s knowledge or consent, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, and Charleston 
were given for bishops utter strangers, bound by oath 
of allegiance to England, then at variance with the 
United States. The Diocese of Baltimore was thus 
divided into two parts, Maryland and the District of 
_ Columbia on the Atlantic, and a thousand miles off 
Alabama and Mississippi, with Richmond and Charles- 
ton between. Archbishop Maréchal, while at Rome, 
(1821) obtained for the provincial bishops the right 
to recommend candidates for vacant sees. Mississippi 
was erected into a Vicariate Apostolic with Dr. Du- 
Bourg as Vicar Apostolic; Alabama and Florida were 
attached to the Vicariate Apostolic of Mobile (1825). 
In 1822, Bishop Kelly returned to Ireland, and Arch- 
bishop “Maréchal was appointed Administrator of the 
ee i Richmond. The archbishop died 28 Janu- 
ary, 1 

(c) ae Whit eld.—He was succeeded by James 
Whitfield, an Englishman by birth. His consecration 
by Bishop Flaget took place 25 May, 1828, in the 
cathedral. October 4, 1829, the First Provincial 
Council of Baltimore was opened, and the same day 
the archbishop received the pallium. The Fathers 
of thi 
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in the District of Columbia about 7,000 in a popula- 
tion of 33,000. There were fifty-two priests in the 
diocese. Out of his private fortune, Archbishop 
Whitfield built St. James’s Church, Baltimore (1833). 
It was first used by English-speaking Catholics, who, 
finding it too small for their increasing numbers, com- 
menced the erection of St. Vincent’s Church (1841). 
About the same time the German congregation of St. 
John’s (Saratoga Street) began the building of their 
new church, St. Alphonsus; needing in the meantime 
a place for worship, they were granted the use of St. 
James’s, after the opening of St. Vincent’s (of which 
Father Gildea was the first pastor). The Redempto- 
rists from St. Alphonsus took charge henceforth of St. 
James’s and built there the first convent of their order 
in the United States. Several other churches were 
established by the Redemptorists. In 1845, they 
founded St. Michael’s, a small church on the corner 
of Pratt and Regester Streets; the present church on the 
corner of Lombard and Wolfe Streets was commenced 
in 1857. Its congregation is now one of the largest in 
the city. The Redemptorists also founded Holy Cross 
parish, the corner-stone of the church being laid in 
1858. Since 1869, the secular clergy have been in 
charge. The church of the Fourteen Holy Martyrs 
was begun (1870) by the Redemptorists; in 1874, they 
transferred it to the Benedictines. Rev. Meinrad 
Jeggle, O.S.B., was rector from 1878 to 1896. The new 
church was commenced in 1902. St. Wenceslaus’s, 
dedicated in 1872, formed the nucleus of the Slav 
congregations in Baltimore. The Redemptorists took 
charge of it in 1882. A new church and school were 
commenced in 1903. In 1873 they began the Sacred 
Heart Church (Canton). 

The Maryland Province of the Society of Jesus was 
formally established in 1833, with Father William Mc- 
Sherry, a Virginian, as first provincial. The Second 
Provincial Council met at the cathedral, Baltimore, 
20 October, 1833. Besides Archbishop Whitfield, 
there were present Bishops David, England, Rosati, 
Fenwick (Boston), Dubois, Portier, F. P. Kenrick, 
Rese, Purcell. Bishop Flaget was absent; the Jesuits, 
Sulpicians, and Dominicans were represented. A 
Roman Ritual adapted to the wants of this country 
was ordered to be prepared. Rev. Samuel Eccleston 
elected coadjutor, was consecrated in the cathedral 
14 September, 1834, by Archbishop Whitfield, who 
died the following October. | 

(d) Samuel Eccleston.—Archbishop Eccleston, a 
native of Maryland, a convert and a Sulpician, was 
thirty-three years old when he succeeded to the See 
of Baltimore. During his administration the anti- 
Catholic sentiment began to lose its violence and the 
tide of conversions set in. In 1834 there were within 
the jurisdiction of Baltimore (Maryland, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia) 70 churches ‘and 69 priests. 
There were only 327 priests in the whole United 
States. The Visitation Nuns from Georgetown estab- 
lished a house in Baltimore (1837) with Mother Juli- 
ana Matthews as first superioress. Mother Anastasia 
Coombes established another Visitation monastery 
at Frederick in 1846. In 1852 another house was 
established (Mt. de Sales) at Catonsville, under 
Mother Cecilia Brooks. : 

The Third Provincial Council was held in the iis 
dral, 1837. It was attended by the archbishop, and 
Bishops Rosati, Fenwick (Boston), F. P. Kenrick, 
Purcell, Chabrat, Clancy, Bruté, Blane. Bishop 
Dubois declined ‘to assist. ‘The Fourth payee 
1840. 
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Dioceses of Richmond and Natchez, thus freeing the 
archbishop from the administration of Richmond. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society was established in 
the diocese (1840) and the Young Catholic Friends’ 
Society in 1848. In 1842, the corner-stone of Calvert 
Hail was laid on the site of the pro-cathedral (Saratoga 
Street). The present imposing building was opened 
1891. Rock Hill Academy was purchased by the 
Christian Brothers (1857) and Rock Hill College in- 
corporated 1865. 

The Fifth Provincial Council was held in the cathe- 
dral, May, 1843. It was attended by seventeen 
bishops. At. this time there were 90,000 Catholics, 
58 churches, 70 priests, two seminaries, three colleges, 
two academies for boys, six for girls, five orphan 
asylums, and ten free schools. The total population 
of Maryland in 1840 was 469,232. The Sixth Provin- 
cial Council met at the cathedral, 10 May, 1846. 
Twenty-three bishops were present and four religious 
orders were represented. ‘The Blessed Virgin Mary 
Conceived Without Sin’’ was chosen as patroness of 
the Province. Sisters of Notre Dame (mother-house 
of Eastern Province on Aisquith Street) came to 
Baltimore, 5 August, 1847. ‘‘Notre Dame of Mary- 
land’’ was established 22 September, 1873. The 
Seventh Provincial Council met at the cathedral, 
May, 1849. Archbishop Eccleston, in pursuance of 
the council’s decision, issued a pastoral letter reviving 
the custom of Peter’s-pence, and inviting Pius IX, 
then in exile at Gaeta, to attend. The Archbishops of 
Baltimore and St. Louis and twenty-three bishops 
were present; seven religious orders were represented. 
This council recommended New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
and New York as metropolitan sees, also the creation 
of the Sees of Savannah, Wheeling, and St. Paul. 
The fathers petitioned for the definition of the Im- 
maculate Conception. One of their decrees forbade 
priests officiating at marriages where a minister had 
officiated or intended to do so. The Province of Balti- 
more now comprised the Dioceses of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Richmond, Wheeling, Charleston, and 
Savannah. . 

About this time Rev. John Hickey established a 
precedent by refusing to testify in court concerning 
stolen property restored through a penitent. The 
court sustained him. During Archbishop Eccleston’s 
time, besides those mentioned above, several other 
churches were erected. The corner-stone of St. Jo- 
seph’s was laid in 1839. In 1849, it was given to the 
Jesuits, but returned to the diocesan clergy in 1860. 
The new church was begun in 1899. St. Peter’s, 


begun in 1843, was consecrated in 1879 under Rev. 

Edward McColgan, V.G., its first pastor. The Sisters 

of Mercy came to St. Peter’s from Pittsburg in 1855; 
_ Mother Catherine Wynne was first superioress. The 
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(e) Francis Patrick Kenrick.—Archbishop Kenrick 
convoked the First Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
9 May, 1852. (See BatrrmorEe, PLENARY CoUN- 
cits oF.) To carry out the council’s decrees a synod 
was called (June, 1853), attended by 35 diocesan and 17 
regular priests. At this synod parochial rights and 
limits were defined. The Eighth Provincial Council 
met in the Baltimore Cathedral, 5 May, 1855. Hight 
sees were represented. It regulated pew rents and col- 
lections, and established a rule for the cathedraticum. 
Col. B. U. Campbell, a Maryland Catholic, who by 
his contributions laid the foundation for the history 
of the Church in the United States, died about this 
time (1855). In 1856 the Catholics of the city of Bal- 
timore numbered 81,000, and had 13 churches, while 
in the entire diocese (Maryland and the District of 
Columbia) there were 99 churches and chapels, 130 
priests, and a population of 120,000. The Forty 
Hours’ Devotion was established in the diocese (1858). 
In 1858 the Ninth Provincial Council was held in the 
cathedral; 8 bishops were present and 6 religious or- 
ders were represented. At the Council’s request the 
Holy See granted to the Archbishop of Baltimore the 
precedence in councils and meetings, held by the prel- 
ates of the United States, even though he were not 
senior archbishop. The petition of the Fathers of 
this Council for a perpetual dispensation from the 
Saturday abstinence was granted. In 1862, the Bal- 
timore Province comprised Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Charleston, Savannah, Richmond, Wheeling, Erie, and 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Florida. In the Diocese 
of Baltimore there were 124 churches and chapels; 
170 priests, 36 free schools, 35 charitable institutions; 
Catholic population 150,000. 

A synod was convened (1863) at which the version 
of the Bible revised by the archbishop was adopted 
as the one to be used in the diocese. Under Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, the following churches were built in 
Baltimore: St. John’s in 1853, with Rev. J. B. Mc- 
Manus as first pastor. The present church was opened 
in 1856. The church of St. Ignatius Loyola was con- 
secrated 15 August, 1856. Rev. John Early, 8.J., was 
its first pastor and founder of Loyola:College on Holli- 
day Street (1852); in 1855 the present college was 
opened on Calvert Street (Hist. Sketch of Loyola 
College, Baltimore, 1902). Many distinguished citi- 
zens claim it as their Alma Mater. St. Bridget’s 
Church (Canton) was dedicated 1854 and was built 
by Rev. James Dolan out of his private means, as 
were also St. Mary’s, Govanstown, and the Dolan 
Orphans’ Home. Rev. John Constance was first pas- 
tor of St. Bridget’s. New churches were begun in 
Kent County, Long Green, and Clarkesville during 
1855. Archbishop Kenrick died 7 July, 1863, and 
Very Rey. H. B. Coskery, a native of Maryland, again 
became administrator. He had been appointed 
poe of Portland in 1854, but had returned the 

Be 
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Epiphany Apostolic College, its preparatory seminary, 
was opened in 1889 by Rev. Dominic Manley. In 
1881 St. Elizabeth’s Home for coloured children was 
established in Baltimore by Mother Winifred and 
three English Sisters of St. Francis. Their convent 
on Maryland Avenue was opened in 1889, the house 
being a gift to the order from Mrs. E. Austin Jenkins. 

(f) Martin John Spalding.—At Archbishop Ken- 
rick’s death the United States Government attempted 
to interfere in the selection of an archbishop, but 
failed (Cathedral Records, Baltimore, 1906, p. 46; 
Shea, Hist. of Cath. Ch. in U. 8., 1844-66, New York, 
1889-92, p. 393), and the Rt. Rev. Martin John Spald- 
ing, Bishop of Louisville, was elected 23 May, 1864. 
Archbishop Spalding invited the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd from Louisville (1864) to come to Baltimore, 
and established them in a home given by Mrs. Emily 
Mactavish. Their work is the reformation of fallen 
women and the preservation of young girls. At this 
time (1864) the Church lost one of its foremost 
members, Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States. The Tenth Provincial Council was 
opened in the cathedral, 25 April, 1869; 14 prelates 
were present. The Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more met 7 October, 1866, in the cathedral. It recom- 
mended the establishment of the Apostolic Vicariate 
of North Carolina. St. Mary’s Industrial School for 
Boys, erected on land donated by Mrs. Emily Mac- 
tavish, was opened in 1866, and placed in charge of 
the Xaverian Brothers from Belgium. Mt. St. Jo- 
seph’s College, begun (1876) as an aid to the Xaverian 
Novitiate, has now 40 novices and 150 students. St. 
James’s Home (Baltimore) furthers the work of the 
Industrial School by securing positions for, and board- 
ing, older boys. It has about 70 boarders. A some- 
what unusual event took place 8 August, 1868, when 
Revs. James Gibbons and Thomas Becker were con- 
secrated together in the cathedral by Archbishop 
Spalding. Woodstock College, the seminary of the 
Jesuit Fathers, was opened in 1869; Father Angelo 
Barasci was its first rector. Since then many standard 
treatises on theology, philosophy, and science have 
been published by its professors, the best known being 
the works of Mazzella, De Augustinis, Sabetti, Maas, 
Piccirelli, and Sestini. In 1865 John T. Stephanini 
and Charles Long, Passionist Fathers, were appointed 
to St. Agnes’s Church, Catonsville. The Passionist 
monastery of St. Joseph was completed in 1868; 
Father Long was elected its first rector. It was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1883 and a new monastery was built 
in 1886. The Little Sisters of the Poor were estab- 
lished in Baltimore, 6 April, 1869. Since then 3,082 old 
people have been cared for by them. Rev. Thomas 
Foley, who had been at the cathedral for twenty-two 
years, was consecrated Administrator of Chicago in 
1870. Archbishop Spalding died 7 February, 1872. 
During his administration the churches built in Balti- 
more were: St. Martin’s (Fulton Avenue) corner-stone 
laid in 1865, Rey. John Foley, first pastor; St. Mary’s 
Star of the Sea founded in 1869, by Rev. Peter McCoy. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph came to this parish in 1875. 
After Archbishop Spalding’s death, Very Rev. John 
Dougherty administered the diocese until the in- 
stallation of Archbishop Bayley (October, 1872). 

(g) James Roosevelt Bayley.—Archbishop Bayley 
had been an Episcopalian minister in New York, be- 
came a Catholic, a priest, and at the time of his eleva- 

tion to Baltimore, was Bishop of Newark. Philadel- 
-phia was made a metropolitan see in 1875. The Proy- 
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were converts. The Eighth Provincial Synod opened 
in Baltimore, 27 August, 1875; 93 priests and repre- 
sentatives of 8 religious communities were present. 
St. Ann’s (York Road) built by Capt. Wiliam Ken- 
nedy and his wife, was dedicated in 1874, Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Bartlett being its first pastor. The Capuchin 
Fathers established themselves in the diocese (1875) 
in the Monastery of St. Peter and Paul, Cumberland. 
In 1882, it was made the seminary of the order; 59 
priests have been ordained there. Previous to this, 
the Redemptorist, Rev. John N. Neumann, had built 
the church of St. Peter and Paul on the site of Fort 
Cumberland (1848). In 1866, the Carmelites suc- 
ceeded the Redemptorists and remained until 1875, 
when the Capuchin Fathers took charge. When the 
Redemptorists left Cumberland, they established 
(1867) their house of studies at Ilchester (Hist. of the 
Redemptorists at Annapolis, Ilchester, 1904). St. 
Catherine’s Normal Institute for training Catholic 
teachers was established in Baltimore (1875) by Sis- 
ters of the Holy Cross. They have schools also at- 
tached to the churches of St. Patrick and St. Pius. 
The latter church was begun by Archbishop Bayley, 
its erection being made possible by a generous dona- 
tion of Mr. Columbus O’Donnell. It was dedicated 
in 1879, with Rev. L. 8. Malloy first pastor. The 
Right Rev. James Gibbons, Bishop of Richmond, 
was made coadjutor with right of succession 20 May. 
1877. Archbishop Bayley died the following October. 

(h) James Gibbons.—Archbishop Gibbons is the 


‘only Archbishop of Baltimore born in that city. The 


Third Plenary Council met in the cathedral 9 Novem- 
ber, 1884—being the largest council held outside of 
Rome since the Council of Trent. The zuchetta was 
conferred upon Cardinal Gibbons 7 June, 1886, and 
the following March he was invested in Rome and 
took possession of his titular church, Santa Maria in 
Trastevere. The Ninth Provincial Synod was con- 
vened in Baltimore September, 1886, 115 priests at- 
tending; 8 religious orders were represented. The 
Catholic University of America was instituted in 
1887, and the Archbishop of Baltimore was named, 
ex officio, the Chancellor. (See CarHotic UNIVERSITY 
or America.) The centenary of the diocese was cele- 
brated November, 1889. There were present Cardi- 
nals Gibbons and Taschereau; Mgr. Satolli, repre- 
sentative of the pope, 8 archbishops, 75 bishops, 18 
monsignori, and 400 priests. Canada, Mexico, Eng- 
land, and Ireland were represented. On that occasion 
leading Catholic laymen took part in a Catholic Con- 
gress (Hughes, Proceedings of Catholic Congress, 
Detroit, 1890) and there was a procession of 30,000 
men with Mr. James R. Wheeler as marshal. In 1893, 
the cardinal’s Silver Jubilee was celebrated. Nearly 
every see in the United States was represented; there 
were also present representatives of the Holy Father, 
and of the episcopate of England, Ireland, Canada, 
and Oceania. Bishop A. A. Curtis was consecrated 
in the cathedral November, 1886, and Bishop P. J. 
Donahue in 1894. 29 April, 1906, the centenary of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the cathedral was cele- 
brated. There were present the cardinal, the apos- 
tolic delegate, Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, 9 arch- 
bishops, 56 bishops, 4 abbots, and about 800 priests. 

Among the late additions to the diocese are the 
Mission Helpers and the Sisters of Divine Providence. 


in 1890; it was canonically organized, 5 November, 
1906. The Sisters of Divine 
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means of a donation of Mr. Patrick McKenna (1884); 
St. Stanislaus’s (Polish), founded in 1880 and taken 
over in 1906 by the Franciscans; Corpus Christi, built 
through the munificence of the sons and daughters of 
Mr. Thomas C. Jenkins, in memory of their parents, 
and dedicated 1 January, 1891; St. Leo’s (Italian), 
begun in 1880, by Rev. J. L. Andreis. During the 
administration of Cardinal Gibbons 86 new churches 
have been erected in the diocese. At present there 
are 211 priests of the diocese and 273 of religious 
orders. ‘here are 128 churches with resident pastors 
and 136 chapels. In Baltimore there are 44 (24 built 
during the administration of Cardinal Gibbons) and 
18 in Washington (10 built in the same period). 
There are three universities, 11 seminaries, 13 colleges 
and academies, 95 parochial schools with 21,711 pu- 
pils, and 7 industrial schools. The Catholic popula- 
tion is at present about 255,000. The increase (1906) 
was 10,611, of whom 800 were converts. ~ 

Owing to the disinterested spirit of its archbishops, 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore, the Mother Church of 
the United States, has been subdivided until, in extent 
of territory, it is one of the smallest. Yet it yields to 
none in its spirit of faith and in the generosity of its 
people. Whenever called upon by the voice of reli- 
gion its children have responded in a manner beyond 
their proportionate share. In support of the Catholic 
University, it is surpassed by none in proportion to 
its population. In the gatherings of the prelates of 
the United States the Catholic homes of Baltimore 
have welcomed the visitors to their hospitality. Prob- 
ably no diocese has been so enriched by private do- 
nations for churches and institutions. The growth 
of the Catholic population is due first to natural 
increase, secondly to immigration, and thirdly to 
conversion. The large proportion of conversions 
must be attributed in a great measure to the personal 
popularity of its present archbishop, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and to the influence of his convert-making 
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Baltimore, Lorps. See Catvert. 
Baltimore, Puenary Councits or.—While the 
ecclesiastical province of Baltimore comprised the 


whole territory of the American Republic, the pro- 
vincial councils held in that city sufficed for the 


church government of the country. When, however, 


several ecclesiastical provinces. had been formed, 


plenary councils became a necessity for the fostering 


of common discipline. As a consequence, the Fathers 


of the Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore re- 
- quested the Holy See to sanction the holding of a 


Ss » plenary synod. The petition was granted and the 


Seb I. 


pope appointed Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore 
__as Apostolic Delegate to convene and preside over 


he council. 
‘Tuer First PLENARY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE was 
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sented by the mitred Abbot of St. Mary of La Trappe 
and by the superiors of the Augustinians, Dominicans, 
Benedictines, Franciscans, Jesuits, Redemptorists, 
Vincentians, and Sulpicians. The last solemn session 
was held on the 20th of May. The decrees were as 
follows: (No. i) The Fathers profess their allegiance 
to the pope as the divinely constituted head of the 
Church, whose office it is to confirm his brethren 
in the Faith. They also declare their belief in the 
entire Catholic Faith as explained by the cecumenical 
councils and the constitutions of the Roman pontiffs. 
(No. ii) The enactments of the seven provincial coun- 
cils of Baltimore are obligatory for all the dio- 
ceses of the United States. (No. iii) The Roman 
Ritual, adopted by the First Council of Baltimore, 
is to be observed in all dioceses, and all are forbidden 
to introduce customs or rites foreign to the Roman 
usage. Sacred ceremonies are not to be employed 
in the burial of Catholics whose bodies are deposited 
in sectarian cemeteries; or even in public cemeteries, 
if there be Catholic cemeteries at hand. (No. iv) 
The Baltimore ‘‘Ceremonial”’ is to be used all through 
the country. (No. v) Bishops are to observe the 
canons concerning ecclesiastical residence. (No. vi) 
Bishops are exhorted to choose consultors from 
among their clergy and to ask their advice in the 
government of the diocese. A monthly meeting of 
these consultors to discuss diocesan affairs is praise- 
worthy. (No. vii) A chancellor should be consti- 
tuted in every diocese, for the easier and more 
orderly transaction of business. (No. viii) Bishops 
should appoint censors for books relating to religion. 
(No. ix) European priests desiring to be received 
into an American diocese must have written testi- 
monials from their former bishops and the consent of 
the ordinary here. (No. x) Our quasi-parishes 
should have well-defined limits, and the jurisdiction 
and privileges of pastors should be indicated by the 
bishops. The ordinary can change these limits and 
it is his right to appoint the incumbents. (No. xi) Af- 
ter next Easter, matrimonial banns must be pub- 
lished, and bishops should dispense with this only 
for grave reasons. (No. xii) Pastors themselves 
should teach Christian doctrine to the young and 
ignorant. (No. xiii) Bishops are exhorted to have a 
Catholic school in every parish and the teachers 
should be paid from the parochial funds. (No. xiv) 
An ecclesiastical seminary should be erected in each 
province. (No. xv) The bishops or their delegates 
should demand every year an account of the admin- 
istration of church funds from those who administer 
them, whether laymen or cierics. (No. xvi) Laymen 
are not to take any part in the administration of 
church affairs without the free consent of the bishop. 

If they usurp any such authority and divert church 
goods to their own use or in any way frustrate the 
will of the donors; or if they, even under cover of the 
civil law, endeavour to wrest from the bishop’s hands 
what has been confided to his care, then such laymen 
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matrimonial cases and the power, also, of delegating 
such faculties. (No. xxii) Permission to use the short 
formula in the baptism of adults is to be requested of 
the Holy See, either for perpetuity or for twenty years. 
(No. xxiv) The sixth decree of the Seventh Provincial 
Council of Baltimore is to be understood as applying 
to those who rashly (temere) marry before a Protes- 
tant minister. Priests should give no benediction to 
those whom they know to intend to remarry before 
a preacher, or who, having done so, show no signs of 
penitence. (No. xxv) These decrees are binding as 
soon as they are published by the Archbishop of 
Baltimore after their revision and approval by the 
Holy See. 

In sending the pope’s approval of these decrees, 
the prefect of the Propaganda exhorted the bishops 
to add the feasts of the Circumcision of Our Lord and 
the Immaculate Conception B. V. M. to the festivals 
already observed. He added that although some 
diversity as to fasts and feasts is found in the Ameri- 
can dioceses, still it is not desirable to lessen the 
number in those places where they are in accord with 
the discipline of the universal Church, because fewer 
feasts are observed in other American dioceses. The 
bishops are not to labour for conformity among the 
dioceses in customs that are foreign to the discipline 
of the universal Church, for thus the appearance of a 
national Church would be introduced. The cardinal 
prefect added that the Holy See tolerated relaxations 
of the common law of the Church for grave reasons, 
but such derogations were not to be confirmed and 
extended, but rather every effort was to be made to 
bring about the observance of the universal discipline. 
As to the method of adult baptism, the Holy See 
extended the dispensations to use the short formula 
for another five years. A letter from Cardinal- 
Prefect Franzoni, added to the acts of the council, 
treats of the question of how the bishops are to be 
supported by their dioceses. It likewise insists that 
priests ordained titulo missionis are not to enter re- 
ligious orders without the consent of their ordinaries, 
as they are required to make oath that they will 
serve perpetually in the diocese for which they were 
ordained. In the acts of this council is found a 
statement of the Bishop of Monterey concerning 
the California Missions. He informed the Fathers 
that a large sum of money had formerly been placed 
in the hands of the Mexican Government to be used 
under the sanction of Spanish law for the support of 
the Californian missionaries. For years they had 
received none of this money and the late revolutions 
made any hope of reparation unlikely. However, 
as it is reported that the civil power in California 
intends to demand this money from the Mexican 


treasury for public purposes, he desired to know what _ 


effort the American bishops thought it desirable to 


make in the premises. The outcome of the whole ~ 


discussion was the sending of a letter on the subject 
to the Archbishop of Mexico. We may add here 
that this money was later recovered and employed 
for the Church in California, (See CaLirornia, 
ious Fund.) 
Il. Ton Sseconp PLEenary Councit was presided 


_ over by Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore as Dele- 


gate Apostolic. It was opened on the 7th of October 


as among the auditors. The 


f the United States 
ee: ere signed by seven arch~ 


and closed on 21 October, 1866. The acts note that, — 
at the last solemn session, Andrew Johnson, President. 
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pious invocation and veneration of the B. V. Mary 
and the saints. (vii) The seventh chapter in which 
the present errors are discussed treats of (a) the dis- 
sensions among the Protestant sects and of zeal for 
their conversion. (b) Indifferentism. The Fathers 
warn their flock against the teaching that one religion 
isas good as another provided one be honest and just 
to his neighbour. They call this a plague, spreading 
under the guise of charity and benevolence. (c) Uni- 
tarianism and Universalism. These theories, the 
first denying the divinity of Christ and the other 
eternal punishment, tend to the rejection of the 
supernatural in religion. (d) Transcendentalism and 
Pantheism. These are the systems of men, who 
having dethroned God, make a deity of man. (e) 
Abuse of magnetism. The faithful are warned that 
magnetism is often employed for superstitious and 
illicit purposes, namely, to forecast the future by 
means of female ‘‘mediums’’. (f) The hallucinations 
and dangers of spiritism. There is little reason to 
doubt that some of the phenomena of spiritism are 
the work of Satan. It is noteworthy that the leaders 
of this system deny either implicitly or explicitly 
me divinity of Christ and the supernatural in re- 
igion. 

Title ii, Concerning the Hierarchy and the Govern- 
ment of the Church, treats (cap. i) of the Roman pon- 
tiff; (i) of the hierarchy teaching and ruling; (iii) of 
provincial councils, which ought to be held every 
three years; (iv) of diocesan synods, in which the 
bishop alone is legislator and judge. This chapter 
also treats of quarterly conferences for the discussion 
of theological questions by the clergy. (v) The 
officials of the bishop are considered in this chapter. 
Besides the diocesan consultors and the vicar-general, 
the bishop should appoint vicars forane or rural deans 
who are to preside at clerical conferences, to watch 
over ecclesiastical property, to counsel the junior 
clergy and report annually to the bishop on the state 
of their districts. Other officials mentioned are the 
secretary, chancellor, notary, and procurator for 
temporal affairs. Synodal examiners and judges for 
the criminal cases of clerics are also to be constituted. 
The latter, by delegation of the bishops, hold courts 
of the first instance and they should follow a judicial 
method closely approximating that prescribed by the 
Council of Trent. 
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been five years in the diocese. This does not apply 
to regulars. (v) Of preaching. While explaining 
the Church’s doctrine, preachers should also treat 
fully of points denied by heretics or unbelievers. 
Their style, however, is not to be controversial but 
explanatory. In their method they should follow 
the Roman Catechism and make a careful study of 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church. Let them 
accommodate themselves to the capacity of their 
auditors. In reprehending vices, let them never 
become personal; neither should they be influenced 
in their preaching by human motives but declare 
the truth fearlessly. ‘They are not to mingle political 

_and civil matters with religious doctrines in their 
sermons or attack public magistrates. While the 
eustom of delivering funeral orations is to be re- 
tained, yet care must be taken not to bestow undue 
praise. In all sermons let prolixity be avoided. 
(vi) Of clerical life and manners. Clerics are to avoid 
a dress and personal appearance not becoming their 
station. They should abstain from .all improper 
spectacles and games. Let them avoid having re- 
course to civil tribunais when possible. They must 
not engage in trade forbidden by the canons. Let 
them not be importunate in speaking of money mat- 
ters to their flocks. The custom of priests taking 
money on deposit, for which interest is to be paid, 
is condemned. Let bishops as well as priests observe 
the prescriptions of the Council of Trent concerning 
their households. All clerics should avoid idleness 
as a pest. (vii) Of. ecclesiastical seminaries. The 
erection of preparatory as well as greater seminaries 
is recommended. Theology and philosophy, Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew are to be taught in the latter. No 
student is to pass from one seminary to another 
without testimonial letters. In those dioceses where 
Germans are found who cannot speak English, it is 
expedient that the seminarians learn enough German 
to hear confessions. 

Title iv, Of Ecclesiastical Property—The decrees 
of the first seven councils of Baltimore concerning 
the abuses of lay trustees and of the best method 
of securing church property by civil sanction are 
repeated and re-enacted. As to lay trustees, they 
must not be members of secret societies nor men who 
have not fulfilled the paschal duty. They cannot 
expend a sum of money above three hundred dollars 
without written consent of the bishop. The pastor, 
not the trustees, appoints organist, singers, sacristan, 
school-teachers, and others employed about the 
parish. When difference of opinion exists between 
pastor and trustees, all must abide by the decision 
of the bishop. All misunderstanding between the 
ordinary and regulars concerning temporal affairs 
will be averted if, at the founding of a new house, a 
document be drawn up expressing clearly all that 
relates to the foundation itself, to the rights thence 
flowing and to the duties connected with it. 

Title v, Of the Sacraments.—(i) The Roman Ritual 
and the Baltimore “Ceremonial” are to be followed. 
Pastors should keep registers of baptisms, confirma- 
tions, marriages, and funerals. All of these, except 
the last, should be written in Latin, Gi) Of baptism. 

Tt must always be conferred in the church except in 
a Gee of imminent death. Whether for infants or 


_ reviously validly ue lest ae sacrament be 
_ repeated. The same is to be said of those baptized 
nger of death by laymen. Churching after 
r Sie eich ee spe tel upon. Gi neglected in 
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between ten and fourteen years of age. (v) Of 
penance. (vi) Of indulgences. Preachers must be 
careful not to recommend doubtful or fictitious in- 
dulgences. Let them propose such as the faithful 
can gain most frequently, easily, and with greatest 
fruit. (vii) Of extreme unction. Olive oil is re- 
quired for this sacrament. The Fathers commend the 
proposition of the Bishop of Savannah to establish 
a community of Trappists on lands near St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, who would supply genuine olive “oil, 
wine, and beeswax candles for the use of the churches. 
(viii) Of Holy orders. Clerics cannot be ordained 
without a canonical title. By Apostolic dispensation, 
our priests have thus far been ordained titulo missionis 
for the most part. The Holy See is to be petitioned 
for a continuation of this privilege. (ix) Of Matri- 
mony. Rules are laid down for determining doubts 
concerning the probable death of soldiers in the late 
civil war. Mixed marriages are to be discouraged. 
(x) Of the sacramentals. 

Title vi, Of Divine Worship.—(i) Of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Priests are never to leave the altar to 
collect alms from the faithful. Our quasi-parish- 
priests are not obliged to apply their Mass for their 
flock on festival days. Gi) Of Benediction and the 
Forty Hours’ Exposition. The latter is to be per- 
formed according to the manner sanctioned by the 
Holy See for the Diocese of Baltimore. (iii) Of 
Vespers. The rudiments of the Gregorian chant 
should be taught in the parish schools. 

Title vii, Of Promoting Unijormity of Discipline.— 
G) Of fasts and feasts. Those now in use in each 
province are to be retained. The Patronal Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception is, however, to be 
celebrated in every diocese as of obligation. (ii) Of 
uniformity in other matters. Bishops should en- 
deavour to use a uniform method of acting in granting 
matrimonial dispensations. Catholics may be buried 
with sacred rites in non-Catholic cemeteries if they 
possess a lot in them, provided it was not acquired 
in contempt of church law. The poor must be buried 
gratuitously. Entrance money should not be col- 
lected at churches. Orphans are to be cared for. 
Faculties for blessing cemeteries and church bells _ 
may be delegated to priests. 

Title viii; Of Regulars and Nuns.—(i) When a 
religious community has accepted a diocesan work, 
strictly so called, it should not relinquish it without 
giving the bishop notice six months beforehand. A 
clear distinction is to be made as to what property 
belongs to a religious community and what to the 
diocese. (ii) Nuns are not to make solemn vows 
until ten years after the taking of simple vows. 
Bishops are not to permit religious women to travel 
around soliciting alms. 

Title ix, Of the Education of Youth.—(@) Of parish 
schools. Teachers belonging to religious congrega- 
tions should be employed when possible in our 
schools. The latter should be erected in every parish. 


_ For children who attend the public schools, catechism 


classes should be instituted in the churches. (ii) In- 
dustrial schools or reformatories should be founded, 
especially in large cities. (iii) A desire is expressed 
to have a Catholic university in the United States. 
Title x, Of Procuring the Salvation of Souls.—(i) Of 
zeal for souls. (ii) Missions in parishes are to be 
encouraged; missionaries must not, however, inter- 
fere in the administration of the parish. (iii) Various 


-confraternities and sodalities are named and recom- — 


mended and regulations are given for their institution. 

(iv) Priests, both secular and regular, are exhorted © 

ue endeavour to further the coarser of the negroes — d 
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to faith. (Gi) Of the dissemination of good books. 
(iii) Prayer books should not be published until 
officially revised. (iv) Newspapers are frequently 
injurious to good morals. When a Catholic news- 
paper has a bishop’s approbation, this means only 
that he judges that nothing will be published against 
faith or morals in its pages. He does not make 
himself responsible, however, for all that the paper 
contains. 

Title xii, Of Secret Societies—The Freemasons 
were long ago condemned by the Church. The Odd 
Fellows and Sons of Temperance are also forbidden 
societies. In general, the faithful may not enter 
any society which, having designs against Church 
or State, binds its members by an oath of secrecy. 
Title xiii, Concerning the Creation of New Bishoprics. 
Title xiv, Oj the Execution of the Conciliar Decrees.— 
A number of important instructions and decrees of 
the Holy See are appended to the Acts of this council. 

Ill. Tue Turrp PLENARY CoUNCIL was presided 
over by the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Gibbons 
of Baltimore. Its decrees were signed by fourteen 
archbishops, sixty-one bishops or their representa- 
tives, six abbots, and one general of a religious con- 
gregation. The first solemn session was held 9 No- 
vember, and the last 7 December, 1884. Its decrees 
are divided into twelve titles. Preliminary Title. 
All the decrees of the Second Plenary Council remain 
in force except such as are abrogated or changed by 
the present council. Title i, Of the Catholic Faith. 
Title ii, Of Ecclesiastical Persons—(i) Of bishops. 
When a see becomes vacant, the archbishop will 
call together the consultors and irremovable rectors 
of the diocese and they shall choose three names 
which are to be forwarded to Rome and to the other 
bishops of the province. The latter shall meet to- 
gether and discuss the candidates. If they wish, 
they may reject all the names proposed by the clergy 
and substitute others, but they must give their 
reasons for this action when sending their recom- 
mendation to Rome, (ii) Of diocesan consultors. 
They should be six or at least four in number. If 
this be impossible, however, two will suffice. The 
bishop chooses the consultors, half at his own option, 
the other half after nomination by the clergy. The 
bishop should ask the advice of his consultors as to 
holding and promulgating a diocesan synod; dividing 
parishes; committing a parish to religious; constitu- 
ting a committee for diocesan seminaries; choosing 
new consultors or examiners non-synodically; con- 
cerning transactions about church-property where 
the sum involved exceeds five thousand dollars; 
exacting new episcopal taxes beyond the limits desig- 
nated by the canons. Consultors hold office for 
three years and they may not be removed except 
for grave reasons. They are to vote collectively. 
When the episcopal see is vacant, the administrator 
must ask their counsel in all the above-mentioned 
cases. (iii) Of examiners of the diocesan clergy. 
They are to be six in number. Their duties are 
principally to examine the junior clergy, and the 
candidates for irremovable rectorships. (iv) Of deans 
and vicars forane. The institution of these district 
officials is recommended to the bishops. It is ad- 
visable to bestow on them some faculties beyond 
what other rectors have and some honorary pre- 
eminence. (v) Of irremovable rectors. Parishes 
to ae er rectors must have a proper church, 
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from his office except for a canonical cause and ac- 
cording to the mode of procedure contained in the 
Instruction “Cum Magnopere”’. (vi) Of the con- 
cursus. The examination for irremovable rectorships 
must take place before the bishop or vicar-general 
and three examiners. Candidates must reply to 


questions in dogmatic and moral theology, liturgy, 


and canon law. They are also to give a specimen 
of catechetical exposition and of preaching. The 
qualities of the candidates are also to be weighed in 
forming a judgment. The bishop is to give the 
vacant rectorship only to a candidate who has re- 
ceived the approving votes of the examiners. (vii) Of 
the diocesan clergy. 1. Priests ordained for a diocese 
are bound by oath to remain in it. 2. Alien priests 
bringing satisfactory testimonials from former bishops 
may be incardinated in a diocese only after a pro- 
bation of three or five years, and formal adscription 
by the ordinary. We may note that this council 
speaks of presumptive incardination also, but by 
a later Roman decree (20 July, 1898) that form of 
adscription is abrogated. 3. Infirm priests should 
be cared for. 4. Unworthy priests have no just 
claims to support, yet if they wish to amend, a house 
governed by regulars should be provided for them. 
(viii) Of clerical life and manners. Priests should 
make a spiritual retreat once every year, or at least 
every two years. They are exhorted to give them- 
selves to solid reading and study. They are to avoid 
conduct that can afford even the least suspicion of 
evil. They are not to bring an action against another 
cleric before a civil tribunal about temporal matters 
without written permission of the bishop. As to 
ecclesiastical affairs, they are to remember that 
judgment pertains only to the church authorities. 
(ix) Of regulars. The provisions of the papal con- 
stitution ‘‘ Romanos Pontifices”’ are extended to the 
United States. This constitution treats of the ex- 
emption of regulars from episcopal jurisdiction; of 
what concerns their ministry in a diocese; and of 
their temporal possessions. All controversies on 
these subjects are to be referred to the prefect of 
the Propaganda. Bishops are to recur to him also 
in matters concerning institutes of simple vows that 
are not diocesan but have their own superior-general. 
Diocesan Institutes, even having a rule approved 
by the Holy See, are entirely subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary. Bishops are to see that the 
laws of enclosure (clausura) are observed. Regula- 
tions are laid down for the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary confessors of nuns. 
ligious brotherhoods, whose members are forbidden to 
aspire to the priesthood, may not, after leaving such 
congregation, be ordained for any diocese without a 
dispensation from Rome. ‘ t 
Title iii, Of Divine Worship.—(Qi) Of celebrating 
Mass twice on the same day. (ii) Of uniformity in 
feasts and fasts. In future in all dioceses of this 
country there are to be the following six feasts of 
obligation and no others: The Immaculate Con- 
ception, Christmas, Circumcision of Our Lord (New 


Those who belong to re- . 


Year’s Day), Ascension, Assumption, and All Saints’ 


Day. No new dispositions are made as to fast days. 
(iii) Of the Lord’s Day. The faithful are to be ex- 
horted to observe it properly. (iv) Of sacred music. 


_ Profane melodies are forbidden. The music should 


accord with the sacredness of time and place. Psalms 
are not to be curtailed at Vespers. The Mass must 
of the choir-singir 
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the children born of the union are to be brought up 
Catholics. No dispensation from these promises can 
be given. 

Title v, Of the Education of Clerics.—(i) Prepara- 
tory seminaries should be instituted. The pupils 
should be taught Christian Doctrine, English, and 
at least one other language according to the necessi- 
ties of the diocese. They must learn to speak and 
write Latin. Greek is also to be taught. ‘The usual 
branches of profane learning, not omitting the natural 
sciences, as well as music and the Gregorian chant 
are to be part of the curriculum. (ii) Of the greater 
seminaries. Judgment must be exercised in admitting 
aspirants to the priesthood and they must be zealously 
formed to virtue and learning. Two years are to be 
devoted to a philosophical and four to a theological 
course. The faculty of theology is to embrace dog- 
matic and moral theology, Biblical exegesis, church 
history, canon law, liturgy and sacred eloquence. 
Great care must be taken in the selection of spiritual 
directors and professors for the students. Examina- 
tions are to be held semi-annually or annually in 
the presence of the bishop or vicar-general and the 
examiners of the clergy. Students are to be warned 
to spend their vacations in a manner becoming the 
clerical profession. The temporal and _ spiritual 
administration of the seminary belongs principally 
to the bishop; he is to be aided by two commissions, 
one for spirituals and one for temporals. (iii) Of 
the principal seminary or university. The Fathers 
consider the times ripe for creating a Catholic uni- 
versity, and for this purpose they appoint a com- 
mission. The university is to be entirely under the 
management of the episcopate. The bishops should, 
however, continue to send some of their subjects 
to Rome, Louvain, and Innsbruck, as the new uni- 
versity is intended for postgraduate theological 
studies. (iv) Of the examinations of the junior clergy. 
For five years after ordination, priests must make 
an annual examination in Scripture, dogmatic and 
moral theology, canon law, church history, and lit- 
urgy. (v) Of theological conferences. All priests 
having cure of souls must attend ecclesiastical meet- 
ings for the discussion of questions of doctrine and 
discipline. These conferences are to be held four 
times a year in urban and twice a year in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Title vi, Of the Education of Catholic Youth, treats 
of (i) Catholic schools, especially parochial, viz., of 
their absolute necessity and the obligation of pastors 
to establish them. Parents must send their children 
to such schools unless the bishop should judge the 
reason for sending them elsewhere to be sufficient. 
Ways and means are also considered for making the 
parochial schools more efficient. It is desirable that 
these schools be free. (ii) Every effort must be made 
to have suitable schools of higher education for 
Catholic youth. 

Title vii, Of Christian Doctrine.—(i) Of the office 
of preaching. (ii) A commission is appointed to 
repare a catechism for general use. hen pub- 
; baked it is to be obligatory. (iii) Of prayer books. 
(iv) Of books and newspapers. While objectionable 
writings are to be condemned, Catholics should 
; peor them also by orthodox newspapers and 
OOKS. ‘ 
Title viii, Of Zeal for Souls—(G) Immigrants should 
be instructed by priests of their own language. 
(ii) A commission is appointed to aid the missions 
(ii) Censures against 
ret societies are to be made known to the faithful. 
Rome has not condemned a particular society by 
ame, it will belong only to a commission consisting 
the ar s of the country to decide whether 
organizations 
is to be 
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societies, especially those of temperance, are to be 
encouraged. 

Title ix, Of Church Property.—(i) The Church’s 
right to hold property. (ii) The bishop is the guardian 
and supreme administrator of all diocesan property. 
(iii) Priests are diligently to guard parochial property 
under the direction of the bishop. If they do not 
request their salary at the proper time, they are 
supposed to have renounced their right to it. (iv) In 
choosing lay trustees only those members of the 
congregation have a voice, who, being twenty-one 
years of age, have fulfilled the paschal precept, have 
paid for a seat in the church during the past year, 
have sent their children to Catholic schools and 
belong to no prohibited society. The pastor is ex 
officio president of the board of trustees. (v) In all 
churches some seats must be set aside for the poor. 
Abuses incident to picnics, excursions, and fairs are 
to be guarded against. Balls are not to be given for 
religious purposes. It is a detestable abuse to refuse 
the sacraments to those who will not contribute to 
collections. Bishops are to determine the stipend 
proper for ecclesiastical ministries. Foreign priests 
or religious cannot solicit alms in a diocese without 
the consent of the ordinary. 

Title x, Of Ecclesiastical Trials.—(i) Every diocese 
is to have an episcopal tribunal. (ii) Its officials for 
disciplinary cases are to be a judge, fiscal procurator 
or diocesan attorney, attorney for the accused, and a 
chancellor. To those may be added an auditor, a 
notary, and apparitors. For matrimonial cases the 
officials are to be an auditor, defender of the marriage 
tie, and a notary. The interested parties may also 
employ advocates, (iii) In criminal causes, the 
bishop, according as the law and case demand, may 
proceed either extra-judicially or judicially. This 
chapter describes the method to be employed in 
both instances. 

Title xi, Of Ecclesiastical Sepulture—Cemeteries 
should be properly cared for. 

Title xii. The decrees of this council are binding as 
soon as they are promulgated by the Delegate Apos- 
tolic. At the request of the Fathers, the Holy See 
permitted the celebration in the United States of 
the feasts of St. Philip of Jesus, St. Turibius, and St. 
Francis Solano. It also granted to the bishops, under 
certain conditions, the power of alienating church 
goods without previously referring each case to Rome. 
The Fathers of this council signed the postulation 
for the introduction of the cause of beatification of 
Isaac Jogues and René Goupil, martyrs of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and of Catherine Tegakwita, an Iro- 
quois virgin. This Third Plenary Council exhibits 
the actual canon law of the Church in the United 


States. 

Acta et Decreta Conc. Plen. I (Baltimore, 1853); Acta et 
Decreta Cone. Plen. II (Baltimore, 1868); Smrru, Notes on 
Second Plenary Council (New York, 1874); Acta et Decreta 
Conc. Plen, III (Baltimore, 1886); NiuLEs, Commentaria in 
Conc. Plen, III (Innsbruck, 1888);. 

Wituram H. W. Fanning. 


Baltimore, Provinctan Councits or.—These 
councils have a unique importance for the Church in 
the United States, inasmuch as the earlier ones legis- 
lated for practically the whole territory of the Re- 
public, and furnished moreover a norm for all the 


later provincial councils of the country. This article. 


touches on only those parts of the legislation which 
may seem in any way to individualize the discipline 


I, The First Provincial Council was held in 1829 and 
was attended by one archbishop and four bi 
Its decrees refer to the enactments of two 
aataneats 


lic (No 


of the Church in the United States or depict the pe-_ 
‘culiar needs and difficulties of its nascent period. _ 
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supplied for converted heretics who had been pre- 
viously validly baptized. (No. 4) As a rule children 
are not to be confirmed before the age of reason. 
(No. 5) The offerings of the faithful are to be di- 
vided into three parts: for the support of the pastor, 
the relief of the poor, and the sustentation of the 
church. (No. 11) The faithful are to be warned that 
the absolution of priests not approved by the bishop 
is invalid. (No. 15) None are to be married until 
they know the Christian Doctrine. Slaves, however, 
need know only the principal truths, if more cannot 
be acquired. (No. 16) In mixed marriages the non- 
Catholic must promise before witnesses to bring up 
the offspring of the union as Catholics. (No. 17) 
Hymns and prayers in the vernacular are to be en- 
couraged at evening services. (No. 20) Catholics 
may work on days of obligation owing to the circum- 
stances of place, but they must hear Mass if possible. 
(No. 23) The rich are to be warned that they sin 
grievously if, through their parsimony, pastors can- 
not be sustained and multiplied. (No. 24) When 
there is question of refusing Christian burial, the 
bishop must be consulted beforehand when possible. 

The second series of enactments referred to are 
the articles concerning ecclesiastical discipline sanc- 
tioned by the common consent of the Archbishop 
of Baltimore and the other American bishops in 
1810. The main articles are: (No. 2) Regulars 
should not be withdrawn from pastoral work with- 
out the consent of the bishops, if their assistance be 
deemed a necessity to the existence or prosperity 
of their missions. (No. 3) The Douay version of 
the Bible is to be used. (No. 5) Baptism must be 
conferred in the church where possible. (No. 6) If 
no sponsor can be obtained, private baptism only is 
to be administered. (No. 9) The faithful are to be 
warned against improper theatres, dances, and novels. 
(No. 10) Freemasons cannot be admitted to the 
sacraments. 

Besides ordering the publication of these decrees 
along with their own synodical enactments, the 
fathers of the First Provincial Council decreed: 
(No. 1) Priests should labour in any mission assigned 
to them by the bishops. (No. 5) Owing to the abuses 
of lay trustees all future churches should be con- 
signed to the bishop when possible.. (No. 6) Trustees 
cannot institute or dismiss a pastor. No ecclesias- 
tical patronage exists in this country. (No. 10) 
Infants of non-Catholics may be baptized if their 
parents promise to give them a Catholic education, 
but the sponsor must be a Catholic. (No. 20) In 
administering the sacraments and in the burial ser- 
vice, Latin and not English must be employed. 
(No. 31) A ceremonial written in English is to be 
drawn up. (No. 34) Catholic schools should be 
_ erected. : 
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Bishops are exhorted to erect ecclesiastical semi- 
naries. 
Ill. The Third Council in 1837 was composed of one 
archbishop and eight bishops. Its decrees enacted: 
(No. 4) Ecclesiastical property is to be secured by 
the best means the civil law affords. (No. 6) Eecle- 
siastics should not bring ecclesiastical cases before 
the civil tribunals. (No. 7) Priests are prohibited 
from soliciting money outside their own parishes. 
(No. 8) Pastors are warned against permitting un- 
suitable music at Divine worship. (No. 9) The two 
days following Easter and Pentecost are to be days of 
obligation no longer. (No. 10) Wednesdays in Ad- 
vent are not to be days of fast and abstinence. 

IV. The Fourth Council in 1840 issued decrees 
signed by one archbishop and twelve bishops as 
follows: (No. 1) In mixed marriages no sacred rites 
or vestments are to be used. (No. 5) Temperance 
societies are recommended to the faithful. (No. 6) 
Pastors are to see that those frequenting public 
schools do not use the Protestant version of the Bible 
or sing sectarian hymns. They must also employ 
their influence against the introduction of such prac- 
tices into the public schools. (No. 8) Bishops are 
to control ecclesiastical property and not permit 
priests to hold it in their own name. Among those 
attending this council was the Bishop of Nancy and 
Toul, France, to whom the fathers granted a right 
to a decisive vote. A letter of consolation was sent 
by the council to the persecuted bishops of Poland, 
and another of thanks to the moderators of the 
Leopold Institute of Vienna, Austria, 

V. In 1843, the Fifth Council was attended by one 
archbishop and sixteen bishops. Among its enact- 
ments were: (No. 2) Laymen may not deliver ora- 
tions in churches. (No. 4) It is not expedient that 
the Tridentine decrees concerning clandestine matri- 
mony be extended to places where they have not 
been already promulgated. (No. 5) Pastors are to be 
obliged to observe the law of residence. (No. 6) 
Priests may not borrow money for church uses with- 
out written permission of the bishop. 

VI. The Sixth Council (one archbishop and twenty- 


two bishops attending) in 1846, decreed: (No. 1) that. 


the Blessed Virgin Mary conceived without sin is chosen 
as the patron of the United States. (No. 2) Priests 
ordained titulo missionis may not enter a religious 
order without permission of their ordinaries. (No. 3) 
The canons concerning the proclaiming of the banns 
of matrimony are to be observed. At the request 
of the fathers, the Holy See sanctioned a formula 
to be used by the bishops in taking the oath at their 
consecration. | 
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tatives attended it. This council enacted: (No. 1) 
The fathers joyfully receive the dogmatic decision of 
the pope defining the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. (No. 2) Priests are warned that 
after August, 1857, adults must be baptized according 
to the regular formula for that service in the Roman 
Ritual and not according to that for infant baptism. 
(No. 4) No tax is to be demanded for dispensations 
from matrimonial impediments. (No.6) Bishops are 
exhorted to increase the number of their diocesan con- 
sultors to ten or twelve. It will not be necessary, 
however, to obtain the opinion of all of them, even 
on important matters. For this, the counsel of three 
or four will suffice. On the death of the bishop, how- 
ever, all the consultors shall send to the archbishop 
their written opinions as to an eligible successor for 
the vacant see. (No. 7) The various diocesan synods 
should determine on the best mode of providing for 
the proper support of the bishop. (No. 8) The 
fathers desire to see an American College erected 
in Rome. To the Acts of this council is appended 
a decree of the Holy See, sanctioning a mode of pro- 
cedure in judicial causes of clerics. 

IX. The Ninth Council in 1858 was attended by 
one archbishop and seven bishops, The main work 
of this synod consisted in drawing up petitions to 
the Holy See concerning a dispensation from absti- 
nence on Saturdays; the conceding of certain hon- 
orary privileges to the Archbishop of Baltimore; 
the granting to the bishops the permission to allow 
the Blessed Sacrament to be kept in chapels of re- 
ligious communities not subject to the law of enclosure. 
All of these petitions were granted by the Holy See. 
That concerning the Archbishop of Baltimore granted 
to him, as ruler of the mother-church of the United 
States, an honorary pre-eminence, to consist in 
his taking precedence of any other archbishop in the 
country, without regard to promotion or consecration, 
and in his having the place of honour in all councils 
and conventions. The fathers also sent to Rome an 
inquiry as to the nature of the vows (solemn or sim- 
ple) of religious women, especially of Visitation Nuns 
in the United States, an answer to which was deferred 
to a later time (1864). The question was also dis- 
cussed as to whether Archbishop Kenrick’s version 
of the Bible should be approved for general use. It 
was finally decided to wait for Dr. John Henry New- 
man’s expected version, and then to determine along 
with the bishops of other English-speaking countries 
on one common version. 

X. In 1869, the Tenth Council enacted decrees that 
were signed by one archbishop, twelve bishops, and 
one abbot. Among these decrees we note: (No. 5) 
Bishops are exhorted to establish missions and 
schools for the negroes of their dioceses. (No. 7) 
Priests are to be appointed to aid the bishops in ad- 
ministering the temporal concerns of the diocese. 
They are also to supervise the spiritual and material 
affairs of religious women. At the request of the 
fathers, the Holy See extended for five years the 
; privilege of using the short formula in the baptism 
of adults. 

It should be remarked that the first seven provincial 
councils of Baltimore were practically, though not 
formally, plenary councils of the United States. 


_ The numbers of decrees indicated in the text will be found 
Pree 8 to any authorized edition of these councils; Acta 
Decreta S. Conc. Recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis. Auctoribus 
a esbyt., S. J. (Freiburg, eae contains in vol, III, the full 
xt of the decrees of these ten councils; Concilia Provincialia 
abita ab Anno, 1829 ad 1849 (Baltimore, 1851), 
pee acts of only the first seven provincial councils. 
Witu1aM H. W. Fannin. 
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court, Bishop of Verdun (1456-1500). 
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by Louis XI for eleven years (1469-80). 


BALUE 


he was also rector of the university. In 1717, he 
was general censor of books at Rome, and later 
rector of Chalon, Dijon, Metz, Pont-a-Mousson, and 
Chdlons. He left several works of some value to the 
Christian apologist, notably: (1) “Réponse a Vhis- 
toire des oracles de M. de Fontenelle’’, a critical 
treatise on the oracles of paganism, in refutation of 
Van Dale’s theory and in defence of the Fathers of 
the Church (Strasburg, 1707), followed in 1708 by 
“Suite de la réponse 4 Vhistoire des oracles’ (2) 
“Défense des S. Péres accusés de platonisme’”’ (Paris, 
1711); this is a refutation of “‘ Platonisme dévoilé”’, 
a work of the Protestant minister Souverain of 
Poitiers. (3) ‘Jugement des SS. Péres sur la morale de 
la philosophie paienne’”’ (Strasburg, 1719). (4) “La 
religion chrétienne prouvée par l|’accomplissement 
des “prophéties de l’Ancien et du Nouv eau Testament 
suivant la méthode des SS. Péres” (Paris, 1728). 
(5) “ Défense des prophéties de la religion chrétienne”’ 
(Paris, 1737). To these may be added a funeral 
oration on the Most Rev. Peter Creagh, Archbishop 
of Dublin (Strasburg, 1705), the ‘‘ Acts of St. Balaam, 
Martyr’’, and the “Life of St. Febronia, Virgin and 
Martyr’? (Dijon, 1720 and 1721 respectively). 

SoMMERVOGEL in Dict. de théol. cath., s. v.; Ip., Bibl. de la 
c. de J., 1, 856-860; VIII, 1736 

Marx J. McNnat. 


Balue, Jnan, a French cardinal, b. probably c. 
1421, in Poitou; d. 5 October, 1491, at Ripatransone 
(March of Ancona). He has been frequently, but 
erroneously, called ‘‘de la Balue’’. He was graduated 
as licentiate in law about 1457, and at an early date 
entered the ecclesiastical state. He became so inti- 
mate with Jacques Juvénal des Ursins, Bishop of Poi- 
tiers (1449-57), that the latter named him executor 
of his will. The charge that in this capacity he mis- 
appropriated funds destined for the poor must be 
received with reserve. After the death of Des 
Ursins, Balue entered the service of John de Beauvau, 
Bishop of Angers (1451-67), who made him vicar- 
general (1461). In 1462, he accompanied his bishop 
to Rome, and thenceforth his career was marked by 
clever and unscrupulous intrigue. On his return, 
he was introduced by Charles de Melun to King Louis 
XI (1461-83), and, owing to the royal favour, his 
rise both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs was rapid. 
In 1464, Louis XI made him his almoner; the same 
year, Balue received the Abbeys of Fécamp and 
Saint-Thierri (Reims) and in 1465, that of Saint- 
Jean-d’Angély, two priories, and the Bishopric of 
Evreux. Having obtained the deposition of his 
benefactor, Beauvau, from the See of Angers, he 
secured the see for himself (1467). His intrigues in 
the affair of the Pragmatic Sanction procured him, 
at the request of Louis XI, the cardinalate, to which 
Paul II (1464-71) reluctantly raised him (1467). 
Guilty of high treason, he was arrested two years 
later (1469) with his accomplice William d’Harau- 
As a cardinal, 
he could not be judged by a civil tribunal, but the 


negotiations between the pope and the king, regard- 


ing his trial, remaining fruitless, he was held captive 
The base- 
less story of his detention in an iron cage originated 
in Italy in the sixteenth century. After many 
fruitless attempts, the pope in 1480 obtained Balue’s 


freedom through Cardinal Julian de la Rovére, later 


Pope Julius IL (1503-13). Balue went to Rome 

with the cardinal, was restored to all his rights and © 
dignities (1482) and was named Bishop of Albano 
(1483). At the death of Louis XI ad he came, 
at the request of Charles VIII, as - | legate to 
ee d left it as Pk e ‘ambassa 
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But his end was near; he died in 1491 and was buried 
at Rome. He had attained numerous dignities 


and amassed wealth, but dishonoured the Church. 
Forcror, Jean Balue (Paris, 1895); Pasror, Gesch. der 
Pdapste (Freiburg, 1904), 4th ed., II, 372-375; tr. IV, 102-105 


(London, 1894), 
N. A. WEBER. 


Baluze, Errenne, a French scholar and historian, 
b. at Tulle, 24 December, 1630; d. in Paris, 28 July, 
1718. His education was commenced at the Jesuit 
college of his native town, where he distinguished him- 
self by his intelligence, his constant devotion to study, 
and his prodigious memory. Obtaining a scholarship 
on the recommendation of his professors, he com- 
pleted his classical courses at the College of St. 
Martial, which had been founded at Toulouse, in the 
fourteenth century, by Pope Innocent VI for twenty 
Limousin students. Resolved to devote himself to 
the study of literature and history, Baluze set to 
work with great zeal, perseverance, and success. 
Critical and painstaking in the investigation of facts, 
he rinderteck to study the origins of the French 
nation, its customs, laws, and institutions, using for 
this purpose only genuine documents and original 
records instead of fanciful legends and fabulous 
stories, thus introducing a scientific spirit into 
historical research, philology, and chronology. 

At the age of twenty-two he wrote a remarkable 
work of historical criticism. A Jesuit, Father Frizon, 
had just published a book, “Gallia purpurata”’, con- 
taining the lives of the French cardinals, which met 
with great success until Baluze gave out (1652) his 
“ Anti-Frizonius” in which he pointed out and cor- 
rected many errors made by Father Frizon. In 
1654, Pierre de Marca, Archbishop of Toulouse, one 
of the greatest French scholars in the seventeenth 
century, appointed Baluze his secretary. Upon the 
death of his patron, in June, 1662, Baluze published 
the “Marca Hispanica”’, a remarkable historical and 
geographical description of Catalonia. This work 
made him known to Colbert, who appointed him his 
librarian, a position he held for thirty years, many 
years, that is, after Colbert’s death. The excellent 
collection of manuscripts and books which was found 
in the latter’s library was the fruit of his care and 
advice. His own collection was also very important; 
it comprised about 1100 printed books, 957 manu- 
scripts, more than 500 charters, and seven cases full 
of various documents. Baluze is to be ranked 
among those benefactors of literature who have 
employed their time and knowledge in collecting 
from all sources ancient manuscripts, valuable books, 
and state papers. He annotated them with valuable 


comments, being very well acquainted with profane 
and ecclesiastical history as well as with canon law, 
both ancient and modern. : 

The number of works Baluze published is con- 
siderable; we shall mention the most important 
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favourite work. He wrote it out of love for his 
native place, “ne in nostra patrid peregrini atque 
hospites esse videamur”. It embraces a period of 
eight centuries, from the founding of the city (900), 
to the episcopate of Daniel de Saint-Aulaire (1702). 
The history of Tulle is divided into three books, the 
first dealing with the counts, the second with the 
abbots, and the third with the bishops. 

In 1670, Baluze was appointed professor of canon 
law at the Collége de France, of which he became 
director in 1707, with a pension awarded by the king. 
But he soon felt the uncertainty of courtly favours. 
Having attached himself to Cardinal de Bouillon, 
who had engaged him to write the history of his 
family, he became involved in the cardinal’s disgrace. 
Baluze was accused of having used spurious papers 
in his patron’s interest. Consequently he received 
a lettre de cachet ordering him to retire to Lyons. 
Being expelled from the university and deprived of 
his personal fortune, he wandered from Rouen to 
Blois, from Blois to Tours, and later to Orléans, 
where he lived until 1713. After the peace of 
Utrecht, the family of Cardinal de Bouillon recovered 
the favour of the king, and Baluze was recalled, but 
never again employed as a professor or as a Director 
of the Collége de France. He lived far from Paris 
and was engaged in publishing St. Cyprian’s works at 
the time of his death. Baluze, together with Luc 
d’Achéry, Mabillon, Sainte-Marthe, Ducange, Mont- 
faucon, and others, gathered an immense quantity of 
rich materials which the historians of the nineteenth 
century, such as Sismondi, Guizot, Augustin and 
Amédée Thierry, Michelet, Henri Martin, Fustel de 


Coulanges, were to use with the greatest skill. 
Pagcn, Etienne Baluze, sa vie, ses ouwvrages, son exil, sa dé- 
fense in Bulletin de la société des lettres, sciences, et arts de la 
Corréze (Tulle, 1898), V, 20; Micuaup, Biographie universelle, 
I, s. v.; Faan, Les wuvres de Baluze cataloguées et décrites; 
Mémoire de l’Académie des Inscriptions, XVIII; DeEtisie, 
Le cabinet des manuscrits, Baluze, Colbert, 1. 
JEAN LE Bars. 


Bamber (alias Rnapina), Epwarp, VENERABLE, 
priest and martyr, b. at the Moor, Poulton-le-Fylde, 
Lancashire; executed at Lancaster 7 August, 1646. 
Educated at the English College, Valladolid, he was 
ordained and sent to England. On landing at Dover, 
he knelt down to thank God, which act, observed by 
the Governor of the Castle, was the cause of his ap- 
prehension and banishment. He returned again, and 
was soon afterwards apprehended near Standish, 
Lancashire; he had probably been chaplain at Stand- 
ish Hall. On his way to Lancaster Castle he was 
lodged at the Old-Green-Man Inn near Claughton-on- 
Brock, and thence managed to escape, his keepers 
being drunk. He was found wandering in the fields 
by one Mr. Singleton of Broughton Tower (who had 
been warned in a dream to help him), and was as- 
sisted and sheltered by him. Arrested the third time, 


he was committed to Lancaster Castle, where he ~ 


remained in close confinement for three years, once 
escaping, but recaptured, At his trial with two other 
priests, 


sacraments, and he was condemned to die. 
suffered with great constancy, reconciling to the 
Church a felon executed with him, and encouraging 
his fellow-martyrs to die bravely. 
enraged the persecutors that the 
ecutioner to butcher him in a more t 
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hitaker and Woodcock, two apostates wit-— 
nessed against him that he had administered the 
He “a 


His conduct so 
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Middle Franconia (in particular the cities of 
Nuremberg, Firth, Ansbach, and Erlangen), parts 
of Lower Franconia, of the Upper Palatinate, and 
of the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg. According to the 
census of 1 December, 1900, the archdiocese then 
contained 379,442 Catholics; in 1907 the Catholics 
numbered 410,000, and members of other denomina- 
tions 720,000. Bamberg as an ecclesiastical province 
includes, besides the Archdiocese of Bamberg, the 
suffragan dioceses of Wirzburg, Hichstitt, and 
Speyer, all of Bavaria. 

Hisrory.—In the early centuries the region after- 
wards included in the Diocese of Bamberg was in- 
habited for the most part by Slavs; the knowledge 
of Christianity was brought to these people chiefly 
by the monks of the Benedictine Abbey of Fulda, 
and the land was under the spiritual authority of 
the Diocese of Witrzburg. The Emperor Henry II 
and his pious wife Kunigunde decided to erect a 
separate bishopric at Bamberg, which was a family 
inheritance. The emperor’s purpose in this was to 
make the Diocese of Wiirzburg less unwieldy in size 
and to give Christianity a firmer footing in the dis- 
tricts of Franconia. In 1008, after long negotiations 
with the Bishops of Wirzburg and Eichstitt, who 
were to cede portions of their dioceses, the boundaries 
of the new diocese were defined, and John XVIII 
granted the papal confirmation in the same year. 
The new Sie iral was consecrated 6 May, 1012, 
and in 1017 Henry II founded on Mount St. Michael, 
near Bamberg, a Benedictine abbey for the training 


- of the clergy. The emperor and his wife gave large 


temporal possessions to the new diocese, and it re- 
ceived many privileges out of which grew the secular 
power of the bishops (cf. Weber in “ Historisches 
Jahrbuch der Gorresgesellschaft’’ for 1899, 326-345 
and 617-639). Pope Benedict VIII during his visit 
to Bamberg (1020) placed the diocese in direct de- 
pendence on the Holy See. In 1248 and 1260 the 
see obtained large portions of the estates of the 
Counts of Meran, partly through purchase and 
partly through the appropriation of extinguished 
fiefs. The old Bishopric of Bamberg was composed 
of an unbroken territory extending from Schliisselfeld 
in a north-easterly direction to the Franconian Forest, 
and possessed in addition estates in the Duchies of 
Carinthia and Salzburg, in the Nordgau (the present 
Upper Palatinate), in Thuringia, and on the Danube. 
By the changes resulting from the Reformation the 
territory of this see was reduced nearly one half in 


extent; in 1759 the possessions and _ jurisdictions” 


situated in Austria were sold to that State. When 
the secularization of church lands took place (1802) 
the diocese covered 1276 square miles and had a 
population of 207,000 souls. 

Up to this period the Diocese of Bamberg had been 
ruled by 63 bishops. The first eight were appointed 
by the German emperors; after this they were chosen 
by the clergy and people jointly; still later they were 
elected by the cathedral chapter. On several oc- 


-easions, when the election was disputed, the ap- 


pointment was made by the pope. The first bishop, 

berhard I (1007-40), chancellor to Henry II, greatly 
increased the possessions of the diocese; Suidger 
(1040-46) became pope under the name of Clement 
II; Hartwig (1047-53) defended the rights of his 


see against the Bishop of Wiirzburg and received 


the pallium from the pope in 1053; Adalbero (1053- 
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the struggle between the empire 
took the side of the empire. He. 
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Brixen which declared Pope Gregory VII to be de- 
posed; on this account the bishop was excommuni- 
cated. During his episcopate Rupert did much for the 
encouragement of classical learning in the diocese. 
St. Otto I (1102-39), the Apostle of the Prussians 
and Pomeranians, had a large share in the recon- 
ciliation of the pope and the emperor by the Con- 
cordat of Worms; he founded numerous churches 


and monasteries and during a famine showed large- - 


hearted generosity to his subjects. Otto’s immediate 
successors were men Of less distinction: Egilbert (1139- 
46), who had been Patriarch of Aquileia; Eberhard II 
of Otelingen (1146-70) who with great pomp cele- 
brated, in 1147, the canonization of Henry II. Eber- 
hard increased the territory of the diocese, but, 
being a partisan of Frederick I, he was for a time 
under sentence of excommunication. He was suc- 
ceeded by Hermann II, of Aurach (1170-77). Otto 
II, of Andechs (1177-96), rebuilt in 1181 the cathe- 
dral, which had: been burned. Otto II understood how 
to remain loyal both to the emperor and the pope. 
Thiemo (1196-1202) obtained in 1200 the canoniza- 
tion of the Empress Kunigunde, joint foundress 
with the emperor Henry II of the see; Conrad, Duke 
of Silesia (1201-03), died soon after his election; Eck- 
bert, Count of Meran and Andechs (1203-37), was sus- 
pected of being privy to the murder of King Philip 
of Germany in 1208; the ban of the empire was pro- 
claimed against him, and he was removed from his 
see, but in 1212 he was restored, and in 1217 took 
part in an unsuccessful crusade to Palestine. In 
spite of his warlike disposition he was zealous in 
promoting the spiritual life of his clergy. Poppo I, 
Count of Andechs (1237-42), soon retired from his 
office; Henry I of Bilberstein (1242-51) received 
from the emperor the title of Prince-Bishop for him- 
self and his successors, as well as numerous rights 
of sovereignty. Thenceforth the Bishops of Bam- 
berg had ecclesiastical precedence directly after the 
archbishops. 

Their power was encroached on, however, from 
two directions; on the one side by the cathedral 
canons, the so-called Brothers of St. George, 
who abandoned the vita communis during the 
episcopate of Bishop Berthold of Leiningen (1257 
-85) and developed gradually into a cathedral 
chapter. In time the cathedral chapter of Bamberg 
was chosen, as in other German dioceses, exclusively 
from the nobility; the chapter, by so-called election 
pacts (Wahlkapitulationen) forced the bishops to 
abandon numerous privileges and many of the church 
livings under their control in favour of the chapter, 
limited the bishop’s disciplinary authority over the 
clergy as well as his right to levy taxes, and abridged 
other powers. The episcopal authority was also 
limited, as in other parts of Germany, by the growing 
power of the towns which rebelled against the secu- 
lar jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical princes. Thus 
the city of Bamberg revolted (1291) against Arnold 
of Solms (1286-96), a quarrel which was settled in 
1291 by arbitration in favour of the bishop. During 
this episcopate the finances of the diocese became 
much involved, and the indebtedness increased under 
Leopold I of Griindlach (1297-1303). A Dominican 
pope, Wulfing of Stubenberg 
(1804-18), founded in Bamberg a Dominican monas- 
tery and a convent of Dominican nuns. Several 


of the succeeding bishops ruled for brief periods: 


John of Giittingen (1322-23), afterwards Bishop of 
Freising; Henry II of Sternberg (1324-28), a Domini- 
can; John, Count of Nassau (1328-29), who died 
before Se Schenk of Rei h 


(1329-35); Leop 
penton ait 
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and ecclesiastical authorities; in 1348 he had a regis- 
ter (urbarium) drawn up of all the estates and rights 
belonging to the see. Leopold III of Bebenburg 
(1353-63) was granted the right of coinage and 
re-established the disordered finances of the see. 
Frederick II of Truhendingen (1364-66) was followed 
by Louis, Margrave of Meissen (1366-74), who soon 
became Elector of Mainz. Lamprecht of Brunn 
(1374-98), formerly Bishop of Strasburg, imposed 
new taxes in order to reduce the indebtedness of 
the see. This led to a revolt of the citizens of Bam- 
berg, and the bishop was put to flight in 1379; in 
1380 he conquered the city and imposed heavy 
penalties upon it. Albert, Count of Wertheim (1399- 
1421), settled a quarrel of many years’ standing with 
the Burgrave of Nuremberg and protected the Jews 
living in the diocese. Frederick III of Aufsess 
(1421-31), one of the most religious princes of his 
age, convened a synod in order to restore ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline. and to check the avarice and im- 
morality of the clergy; the opposition to these re- 
forms, especially that of the cathedral canons, forced 
him to resign the see (d. 1440). Anthony of Rotenhan 
(1432-59) was unable to improve the bad condition 
of the episcopal finances of the bishopric; in 1440 
the citizens of Bamberg forced him to flee, but he 
soon afterwards took the city by storm and executed 
a number of the citizens. The diocese was several 
times devastated by the Hussites. More peaceful 
times now followed: George I of Schaumberg (1459- 
75), an able ruler, restored ecclesiastical discipline 
among the people, clergy, and monasteries, and en- 
couraged the newly discovered art of printing (the 
printer Pfister had a press at Bamberg as early as 
1460). Philip of Henneberg (1475-87) continued 
the labours of his predecessor, redeemed a large 
number of the estates mortgaged by Anthony of 
Rotenhan to the Jews, and in 1478 drove the Jews out 
of the diocese. Henry III Gross of Trockau (1487- 
1501) was an energetic organizer and issued a num- 
ber of laws; in 1491 he held a synod. Veit I Truch- 
sess of Pommersfelden (1501-03) and George II 
Marschalk of Ebnet (1503-05) had very brief reigns. 

The period of the Reformation was an unfortunate 
one for the diocese. Juther’s doctrines very soon 
found entrance into its territory. The fortieth 


bishop, George III Schenk of Limburg (1502-22), did 
much to encourage art and the erection of churches, 
but he showed himself weak in his opposition to the 
religious innovations and allowed the writings of 
the Reformers to be printed and spread in the diocese. 
Luther’s doctrines also found friends and _ well- 
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George I Zobel of Giebelstadt (1577-80), Martin 
von Eyb (1580-83); none of these men, however, were 
able to correct abuses and reduce the debts of the 
see. The cathedral chapter was chiefly responsible 
for the troubles under which the diocese suffered; 
their nepotism, simony, avoidance of ordination 
to the priesthood, and, in many cases, their evil lives 
(concubinage was common) prevented reform. Ernst 
von Mengersdorf (1583-91) took energetic measures 
against the moral decay of clergy and people; in 
1585 he founded a seminary in Bamberg for the 
training of priests; he also did much to improve the 
material welfare of the people. Neithart von Thiingen 
(1591-98) laboured with great success in behalf of 
the counter-Reformation; he provided for the educa- 
tion of the clergy, enlarged the ecclesiastical semi- 
nary, and re-established the Catholic religion in his 
territory in accordance with the then accepted princi- 
ples of law. A less successful episcopate was that of 
John Philip von Gebsattel (1599-1609), during whose 
reign the pest desolated the diocese.. John Gottfried 
von Aschhausen (1609-22), who, after 1617, was also 
Bishop of Wiirzburg, took energetic measures against 
concubinage among the clergy. In 1612 he called in 
the Jesuits, to whom he gave the house and church 
of the Carmelites; he put the Jesuits in charge of the 
ecclesiastical seminary and made them the cathe- 
dral preachers. In this way the bishop insured the 
reform of his clergy and the spiritual renewal of 
Catholicism. There is one stain on his memory which 
also rests on that of his successor: the toleration and 
encouragement of trials for witchcraft. 

Many misfortunes befell the diocese during the 
Thirty Years War; among these were heavy war 
imposts, spoliation, and devastation. In 1632 Bam- 
berg was conquered by the Swedes, and in 1633 was 
obliged to recognize Bernard of Weimar as its ruler. 
Bishop John George II Fuchs von Dornheim (1623- 
33) died in Carinthia far away from his see. Franz 
von Hatzfeld (1633-42) was not able to enter his 
diocese until 1635. Melchior Otto Voit of Salzburg 
(1642-53) changed the gymnasium into a university 
in 1647; his successors, Philip Valentine Voit vo 
Reineck (1655-72), Philip von Dernbach (1672-83), 


Marquard Sebastian Schenk von Stauffenberg (1683-. 


93), followed his example in encouraging the spiritual 
activity of the Jesuits and other orders, in the im- 


provement of schools, and in reducing the indebted- — 
ness of the diocese. A time of great prosperity was © 


the period of the two Counts von Schénborn, Lothair 
Franz (1693-1729), and Frederick Charles (1729-46). 
After 1695 the former of these two bishops, Lothair 
Franz, was also Elector of Mainz; he built the prince- 
bishop’s palace (now a royal residence), a large college 
for the Jesuits, as well as several castles, and was a 
great patron of art and‘ learning; the latter, Freder- 
ick Charles, added faculties of law and medicine to 
the university and adorned the city with numerous 

ublic buildings. On account of his pulpit eloquence 


his contemporaries gave him the name of the German — 
Fleury. The reigns of the next bishops, John Philip | 
Anthony von Frankenstein (1746-53) and Franz — 


Conrad, Count von Stadion (1753-57), were also 
peaceful. During the administration of Adam 
Frederick, Count von Seinsheim (1757-79), the 


War; during its progress the Prussians ravaged and 
plundered the region, levied contributions on the 


diocese suffered greatly from the Seven Years 


ee 
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at Bamberg among them), and raised the standard 
of the clergy. But although personally religious, in 
the political relations of the Church he yielded in a 
measure to the prevailing tendencies of the A wu/kld- 
rung (illumination) movement of his day. Christoph 
Franz von Buseck (1745-1802) was the last Prince- 
Bishop of Bamberg. In 1796 he took refuge at 
Prague from the French invasion, and in 1799 at 
Saalfeld. He had only just returned, in 1802, when 
Bavaria seized his prince-bishopric; and in 1803 the 
delegates of the empire formally enacted the seculari- 
zation of Bamberg, and allotted it to be a possession 
of the Elector of Bavaria. All the provostships and 
monasteries were then suppressed, the university 
was changed into the still extant lyceum, and the 
prince-bishop was pensioned. 

Upon the death of von Buseck (1805) George 
Charles von Fechenbach, Bishop of Wiirzburg, ad- 
ministered the affairs of the diocese until 1808. After 
this the see remained vacant for ten years; the 
ecclesiastical government was carried on by a vicariate- 
general, consisting of a president and eight coun- 
sellors. The Concordat agreed upon between Bavaria 
and Rome in 1817 brought in a new era. Bamberg 
was made an archbishopric with boundaries as given 
at the beginning of this article. The first archbishop, 
Count Joseph von Stubenberg, previously Prince- 
Bishop of Hichstitt, took possession of the archiepis- 
copal see of Bamberg in 1818 and administered both 
dioceses until his death in 1824. Bishop von Stuben- 
berg deserves great credit for the manner in which 
he protected the property of the Catholic Church. 
He was followed by (1824-42) Joseph Maria, Freiherr 
von Fraunberg, who had been Bishop of Augsburg, 
(1842-58) Boniface Caspar von Urban, (1858-75) 
Michael von Deinlein, who founded a seminary for 
boys and encouraged Catholic associations and mis- 
sions among the people, (1875-90) Frederick von 
Schreiber, and (1890-1904) Joseph von Schork, 
a noted pulpit orator. Archbishop von Schork pro- 
moted missions (Volksmisstonen) among the people, 
as well as charitable and social organizations among 
clergy and laity. Frederick Philip von Abert (b. at 
Miinnerstadt, 1 May, 1852) was appointed Arch- 
bishop, 30 January, 1905. 

Eccuusrastican Sraristics.—The Archdiocese of 
Bamberg is divided into the archiepiscopal com- 
missariat of the city of Bamberg and 20 rural dean- 
eries. The diocesan year-book for 1906 gives: 194 
parishes and dependent stations; 35 curacies; 113 
chaplaincies; 58 benefices; 583 churches and chapels; 
406 secular clergy; 29 regular clergy; 788 Catholic 


_ parish schools; 23 Catholic district school inspectors; 


202 local school inspectors. The cathedral chapter 
is composed of 1 provost, 6 deans, 10 canons, 1 hon- 
orary canon, and six curates. The secular priests 
have a clerical association (Fedus Ottonianum) with 
320 members and a home for invalid priests; the 
association has also a retiring fund (Hmeritenfonds) 
of $92,500. There are 7 houses of male orders, with 


90 members, namely: 4 Franciscan with 17 priests 


and 29 brothers; 1 of Calced Carmelites with 5 priests, 
3 clerics, and 7 brothers; 1 of Conventual Minorites, 


with 5 priests, 5 brothers, and 3 novices; 1 of Brothers — 
of Charity, with 2 priests, 11. brothers,.and three 
- novices. The archdiocese contains a large number 
of houses of the female orders and congregations: 


7 houses, in 8 localities, of the English Ladies 
Englische Friéulein) with 223 inmates; 13 houses of 
the Poor School-Sisters, with 123 inmates; 3 houses 

1e Franciscan Sisters, with 11 inmates, from the 
se of 8 houses 


Maria-Stern at Augsbur 
-Mallers- 


sters St. Franci 
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ing 107 inmates, of the Sisters of the Most Holy 
Saviour from the mother-house at Oberbronn, with 
107 inmates; 12 houses, with 32 inmates, of the 
Daughters of the Holy Redeemer from the mother- 
house at Wirzburg; 2 convents, with 11 inmates, 
of the Sisters of Oberzell; making a total of 85 
houses with 640 female religious. For the training 
of the clergy there are an archiepiscopal seminary 
for priests (50 students) and an archiepiscopal semi- 
nary for boys (75 pupils). The students of the semi- 
nary (Priesterseminar) are educated at the Royal 
Lyceum, which has philosophical and theological 
faculties and 9 clerical professors; the pupils of the 
seminary for boys’ school (Knabenseminar) attend 
the two gymnasia of Bamberg in each of which 
an ecclesiastic acts as religious instructor (Religions- 
lehrer). The clergy have also charge of the von 
Aufsess seminary and home for Catholic students. 
The Franciscans have at Bamberg a seminary for 
students at the gymnasia who wish to enter the 
order after completing their studies. Of the female 
congregations, the English Ladies conduct 3 Acade- 
mies and boarding-schools for girls, and 7 primary 
girls’ schools; the other congregations conduct com- 
mon schools, housekeeping and industrial schools, 
and eréches. The orders and congregations in the 
diocese have some 90 charitable institutions under 
their care, among these are: 15 alms-houses and in- 
firmaries; 12 hospitals; 22 eréches; 15 centres for 
obtaining visiting nurses; 1 insane asylum; 4 homes 
for unemployed servants; 5 poor-houses, etc. Among 
the Catholic societies in the diocese may be men- 
tioned: 50 Associations for Workingmen and Mechan- 
ics; 14 Journeymen’s Associations (Gesellenvereine); 
7 Apprentices’ Societies; 1 Workingwomen’s and 
1 Shopgirls’ Association; the Ludwig-Mission Asso- 
ciation; the St. Boniface Association; the Christian 
Family Association; the Society of Christian Mothers; 
the Catholic Men’s Society, the People’s Union for 
Catholic Germany, etc. 

The most important ecclesiastical building of the 
diocese is the cathedral. The edifice erected by the 
Emperor Henry II, the Saint, was destroyed by fire in 
1081; the new cathedral, built by St. Otto of Bamberg, 
was consecrated in 1111, and in the thirteenth century 
received its present late-Romanesque form. It is 
about 309 feet long, 92 feet broad, 85 feet high, and 
the four towers are each about 266 feet high. Among 
the finest of its monuments is that to the Emperor 
Henry II and his Empress Kunigunde, considered the 
masterpiece of the sculptor Tilman Riemenschneider. 
Among other noteworthy churches of the city are 
the twelfth-century church of the former Benedic- 
tine abbey of St. Michael and the upper parish church, 
a Gothic building dating from 1387. Among the 
noted churches of the diocese are those of the Four- 
teen Martyrs, Géssweinstein, and Mariaweiher— 


all places of pilgrimage; the Gothic church of Our 
Lady at Nuremberg, and the churches of the former 
abbeys of Banz and Ebrach. 
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1897); Win, Staat und Wirtschaft in den Bistiimern Bamberg 
und Wiirzburg (Heidelberg, 1904); Schematismus der Geist- 
lichkeit des Erzbistums Bamberg 1906 (Bamberg, 1906); Jah- 
resbericht tiber Bestand und Wirken des Historischen Vereins 
Bamberg (Bamberg, 18— to 1905), 64 vols. 
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Banaias (A. V. Benaiah; Kenrick, Banaiah; Heb. 
{7°93, also 7°93, ‘Jehovah hath built up’’—Gesenius; 
Gr. Bavalas, Bavala; Lat. Banaias, Banaia), the 
name of several men mentioned in the Bible. The 
orthography varies, but the component elements of 
the various forms are the same. 

The most famous of all who bore the name was 
“the son of Joiada, the priest’’—‘‘the most valiant 
among the thirty’ —‘‘captain of the third company 
for the third month” (I Par., xxvii, 5,6). The mean- 
ing of the text is not clear; he seems to have been a 
priest and one of the principal officers at court. 
“Joiada, the son of Banaias”’ (I Par., xxvii, 34) may 
be a false reading, in which the names have been 
interchanged. Banaias is credited with three notable 
exploits that required strength and courage: (a) He 
killed two lions, or perhaps brave warriors of Moab 
(‘two lion-like champions of Moab’’—Gesenius, s. v. 
“NN; in Gr. and Lat. the Heb. word is merely trans- 
literated, leaving the meaning doubtful); (b) he 
descended into a pit and there killed a lion; (c) he 
also vanquished and put to death an Egyptian hero 
of extraordinary size and great strength (I K., 
xxiii, 20, 21=I Par., xi, 22, 23). He commanded the 
“‘Cerethi and Phelethi’’, or “‘the king’s guards’’— 
D. V. footnote (II K., viii, 18; I Par.,. xvii, 17), or 
“Cerethites’? and ‘“‘Phelethites’? (II K., xx, 28). 
The D. V. describes him as ‘‘the first among the 
thirty, but yet to the first three he attained not: and 
David made him of his council” (I Par., xi, 25). In 
II K., xxiii, 23, the Heb. text gives the same history, 
but the Gr. and the Lat. versions cause confusion 
by notable variations. The A. V. reads: ‘ Behold, 
he was honourable among the thirty, but attained 
not to the first three: and David set him over his 
guard’”’ (I Chron., xi, 25). This is from the Heb., but 
“ouard’’? may be questioned (Gesenius renders the 
word by ‘‘a hearing, audience’’). ‘The first among 
the oo (D. V.) is far from being exact (Jos., Ant., 
vii, 12). 

Banaias supported Solomon’s title to the throne 
against the ambitious intrigues of Adonias (III K., 
i, 32-38, 44), whom, by Solomon’s command, he 
afterwards put to death (III K., ii, 25). He also 
executed Joab and succeeded him as generalissimo 
(III K., ii, 34, 35); likewise Semei for having dis- 
obeyed Solomon (III K., ii, 46). For some Rabbinic 
literature, see Jew. Encyc. s. v. 

Joun J. TIERNEY. 


- Bancel, Louis, b. at Valence, 1628; d. at Avignon, 
1685. When very young he entered the Dominican 
Order at Avignon. Even before his ordination to 


_ the priesthood he was appointed lector of philosophy. 


He afterwards taught theology at Avignon. He 


-was remarkable for his subtle intellect and pro- 


digious memory. He was the first to receive the 
appointment to the chair of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Avignon (1654). This chair he held 
He was elected. several times Dean 


the public defence of the theses of the candidates 


a for academical _ degrees. He was also Synodal 


the Diocese of Avignon, and Prefect 
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as probable the salvation of unbaptized infants 
by the faith of their parents. The unpublished 
manuscripts of “Opus integrum de Castitate”’ 
and “Opus de veritate solius religionis Christiane’”’ 
were left with the Dominicans at Avignon. 

Quérir AnD Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred., 11, 705; Hurremr, 
Nomenclator, II, 585; MarcHanp, L’wniversité d’Avignon aux 
XVII et XVIII stécles (Paris, 1900), 19. 

M. A. Watpron. 

Bandello, Marrzo, b. at Castelnuovo di Scrivia 
in Piedmont, Italy,in 1480; d. Bishop of Agen, France, 
in 1565. He entered the Order of St. Dominic; but 
his life and writings bear slight trace of a religious char- 
acter (3 Vols. Lyons, 1554 passim; Vol. IV appeared 
in 1573). He is best known by his Novelle, 214 in 
number. These tales show very considerable literary 
skill. But they are of no credit to the churchman. In 
many cases they are perverse descriptions of horrors 
and wickedness. Many of them were translated into 
English by Painter, and furnished themes to the 
dramatists of the Elizabethan period. It is by this 
means, most likely, that Shakespeare learned the 
story of Romeo and Juliet. The story of “ Parisina’”’ 
told by Bandello was later taken up by Byron. The 
best edition of the Novelle is that of Silvestri, Milan, 
1813-14, in nine volumes. Some of them are con- 
tained in the second volume of the ‘‘Tesoro dei Novel- 


lieri Italiani’’, Paris, 1847. Some were translated by 


Roscoe, in “Italian Novelists’’, III, (London, 1825). 
QuntiIr AND Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred., II, 155; LANDALE, 
Beitrige zur Gesch, der ital. Novelle (1875); Symonps, Renais- 
sance in Italy; DuNnuock, Hist. of Prose Fiction; Mast in 
Nuova Antologia, 1892; Spampinato, Matteo Bandello e le sue 
novelle (Nola, 1896). : S. REILLY. 


Bandinelli. See ALEXANDER III. 


Banduri, ANSELMO, archeologist and numisma- 
tologist, b. 1671 at Ragusa, off the coast of Dalmatia; 
d. at Paris, 4 January, 1743. He joined the Bene- 
dictines at an early age, studied at Naples, and was 
eventually sent to Florence, then a flourishing 
centre of higher studies. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of the famous Benedictine scholar Mont- 
faucon, then travelling in Italy, in search of manu- 
scripts for his edition of the works of St. John 
Chrysostom. Banduri rendered him valuable ser- 
vices and in return was. recommended to Duke 
Cosmo III as a proper titular for the chair of eccle- 
siastical history in the University of Pavia. It was 
also suggested that the young Benedictine be sent to 
Paris for a period of preparation, and especially to 
acquire a sound critical sense. After a short sojourn 
at Rome, Banduri arrived at Paris in 1702 and 
entered the Abbey of Saint Germain des Prés, as a 
pensioner of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. He soon 
became an apt disciple of the French Maurists and 
began an edition of the anti-iconoclastic writings of 
Nicephorus of Constantinople, of the writings of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, and of other Greek ecclesiastical 
authors. Bandurinever published these works, though 
as late as 1722 he announced, as near at hand, their 
appearance in four folio volumes. In the meantime, 
he was attracted oF the rich treasures of Byzantine 
manuscript and other material in the Bibliothéque 
Royale and the Bibliothéque Colbert. In 1711 he 
published at Paris his “Imperium Orientale, sive 
Antiquitates Constantinopolitane’’, etc., a docu- 


based on medieval Greek manuscripts, some of which 
were then first made 


“Moralis Dey 


mentary illustrated work on the Byzantine Empire, 


known. He also defended 
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matologists, says (Doctrina Nummorum I, eviii) 
that it contains few important contributions. At 
the same time he praises the remarkable bibliography 
of the subject that Banduri prefixed to this work 
under the title of ‘ Bibliotheca nummaria sive auc- 
torum qui de re nummaria scripserunt’’, reprinted 
by Fabricius (Hamburg, 1719). In 1715 Banduri 
was made an honorary foreign member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, and in 1724 was appointed 
librarian to the Duke of Orleans; he had in vain 
solicited a similar office at Florence on the death 


of the famous Magliabecchi. 
cals in Mém., de l’acad. des inscr. et belles lettres, XVI, 


Maurice M. Hassert. 


Baniez (originally and more properly VaNnz and 
sometimes, but erroneously, IsANEz), DomrIneo, a 
Spanish Dominican theologian, b. 29 February, 
1528, at Medina del Campo, Old Castile; d. there 
22 October, 1604. The qualifying Mondragonensis, 
attached to his name, seems to be a patronymic after 
his father, John Bafiez of Mondragon, Guipuzcoa. 
At fifteen he began to study philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. Three years later he took the 
Dominican habit at St. Stephen’s Convent, and 
made his profession 3 May, 1547. During a year’s 
review of the liberal arts and later, he had the af- 
terwards distinguished Bartolomé Medina as a 
fellow student. Under such professors as Melchior 
Cano (1548-51), Diego de Chaves (1551), and Pedro 
Sotomayor (1550-51) he studied theology, laying 
the foundations of the erudition and acquiring the 
acumen which later made him eminent as a theo- 
logian and an exponent and defender of Thomistic 
doctrine. He next began teaching, and under Domin- 
go Soto, as prior and regent, he held various profes- 
sorships for ten years. He was made master of stu- 
dents, explaining the “Summa”’ to the younger 
brethren for five years, and incidentally taking the 
place, with marked success, of professors who were 
sick, or who for other reasons were absent from their 
chairs at the university. In the customary, some- 
times competitive, examinations before advancement, 
he is said easily to have carried off all honours. He 
taught at the Dominican University of Avila from 
1561 to 1566. About 1567 he was assigned to a chair 
of theology at Alealé, the ancient Complutum, It 
appears that he was at Salamanca again in 1572 and 
1573, but during the four scholastic years 1573-77 
he was regent of St. Gregory’s Dominican College at 
Valladolid a house of higher studies where the best 
students of the Castilian province were prepared for a 
scholastic career. Elected Prior of Toro, he went 
instead to Salamanca to compete for the chair of 
Durandus, left vacant by Medina’s promotion to the 
chief professorship. He occupied this position from 
1577 to 1580. After Medina’s death (30 December, 
1580) he appeared again as competitor for the first 
chair of the university. The outcome was an aca- 
demic triumph for Bafiez, and he was duly installed 
in his new position amid the acclamations of pro- 
fessors and students, There he laboured for nearly 
twenty years. His name acquired extraordinary 
authority, and the leading schools of orthodox Spain 
referred to him as the preclarissimum jubar—‘ the 
brightest light’’—of their country. = 
_ In another way, Bafiez in his prime was rendering 
- memorable service to the Church as director and con- 
iH essor of St. Teresa (1515-82). Her own words mark 

him as the spiritual adviser who was most relied upon 

‘uide and helper, both in her interior life and in 
heroic work of the Carmelite reform. “To the 
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who is the person with whom she has had, and still 
has, the most frequent communications.’’ (See 
“Life of St. Teresa of Jesus, by herself’’, tr. by David 
Lewis, 3d ed., London, 1904, Relation VII, 448, 450.) 
Of the first foundation of the reform, St. Joseph’s 
Monastery at Avila, she wrote that Bafiez alone 
saved it from the destruction resolved upon in an 
assembly of civil and religious authorities (op. cit., 
ch. xxxvi, 336 sqq.). Hedid not then know the saint, 
but “‘from that time forth he was one of her most 
faithful friends, strict and even severe, as became a 
wise director who had a great saint for his penitent.” 
He testifies, in the process of her beatification, that 
he was firm and sharp with her, while she herself was 
the more desirous of his counsel the more he humbled 
her, and the less he seemed to esteem her (op. cit., p. 
xxxvi). He looked for the proof of her love of God 
in her truthfulness, obedience, mortification, pa- 
tience, and charity towards her persecutors, while 
he avowed that no one was more incredulous than 
himself as to her visions and revelations. In this his 
mastery of the spiritual life was shown to be as scien- 
tific as it was wholesome and practical. “It was 
easy enough to praise the writings of St. Teresa and 
to admit her sanctity after her death. Fra Bafiez 
had no external help in the applause of the many, 
and he had to judge her book as a theologian and the 
saint as one of his ordinary penitents. When he 
wrote, he wrote like a man whose whole life was 
spent, as he himself tells us, in lecturing and disput- 
ing”’ (ibid.). 

As the schoolman, the lecturer, and academic 
disputant, Bafiez stands forth as a figure of unprece- 
dented distinction in scholastic Spain. In his time 
discussion was rife, and disquieting tendencies 
counter to the beaten paths of Augustine and Thomas 
manifested themselves. The great controversy, 
with whose beginnings his name is prominently asso- 
ciated, goes back to a public disputation held early 
in 1582. Francisco Zumel, of the Order of Mercy, was 
moderator. Prudentius Montemayor, a Jesuit, ar- 
gued that Christ did not die freely, and conse- 
quently suffered death without merit, if the Father 
had given him a command to die. Bafiez asked what 
the consequences would have been if the Father had 
given command not only as to the substance of the 
act of death, but also as to its circumstances. Pru- 
dentius responded that in that case there remained 
neither liberty nor merit. Louis de Leon, an Augus- 
tinian, sided with Prudentius and presently the 
discussion was taken up by the masters in attendance 
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to the objections and to some other observations were 
added as an appendix, with which, sanctioned anew 
(25 and 30 August, 1589), the work was permitted 
to circulate. It was regarded as an epoch-making 
study, and many Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
rallied to its defence. From Valladolid, where the 
Jesuit and Dominican schools in 1594 held alternate 
public disputations for and against its teaching on 
grace, the contention spread over all Spain, The in- 
tervention of the Inquisition was again sought, and by 
the authority of this high tribunal the litigants were 
required to present their respective positions and 
claims, and a number of universities, prelates, and 
theologians were consulted as to the merits of the 
strife. The matter was referred however, by the 
papal nuncio to Rome, 15 August, 1594, and all dis- 
pute was to cease until a decision was rendered. In 
the meantime, to offset his Dominican and other crit- 
ics, Molina brought counter accusations against Bafiez 
and Zumel. The latter submitted his defence in three 
parts, all fully endorsed by Bafiez, 7 July, 1595. The 
Dominican position was set forth about the same time 
by Bafiez and seven of his brethren, each of whom 
presented a separate answer to the charges. But the 
presiding officer of the Inquisition desired these 
eight books to be reduced to one, and Bajiez, to- 
gether with Pedro Herrera and Didacus Alvarez, was 
instructed to do the work. About four months later, 
Alvarez presented their joint product under the title: 
“Apologia fratrum predicatorum in provincia His- 
panize sacre theologie professorum, adversus novas 
quasdam assertiones cujusdam doctoris Ludovici 
Molinze nuncupati’’, published at Madrid, 20 No- 
vember, 1595. It is noteworthy that this work was 
signed and ratified by twenty-two masters and pro- 
fessors of theology. To it was added a tract on the 
intrinsic efficacy of Divine grace. Nearly two years 
later, 28 October, 1597, Bafiez resumed the case in a 
new summary and petitioned the pope to permit the 
Dominican schools to take up their teaching again 
on the disputed questions. This was the ‘ Libellus 
supplex Clementi VIII oblatus pro impetranda im- 
munitate a lege silentii utrique litigantium parti im- 
posité”’, published at Salamanca. An answer to the 
“‘Libellus’’? was conveyed in a letter of Cardinal 
Madruzzi, 25 February, 1598, written in the name 
of the pope, to the nuncio in Spain: “Inform the 
Fathers of the Order of Preachers that His Holiness, 
moderating the prohibition that was made, grants 
them the faculty freely to teach and discuss, as they 
did in the past, the subject-matter de auviltis div- 
ine gratie et eorum efficacia, conformably to the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas; and likewise the Fathers of the 
Society, that they also may teach and discuss the 
same subject-matter, always holding, however, to 
sound Catholic doctrine’, (Serry, Hist. Cong. de 
Aux., I, XXVI.) This pronouncement practically 
ended whatever personal participation Bafiez had in 
the famous controversy. 

It has been contended that Bafiez was at least 
virtually the founder of present-day Thomism, es- 
pecially in so far as it includes the theories of physical 
premotion, the intrinsic efficacy of grace, and pre- 
destination irrespective of foreseen merit. To any 
reader of Bafiez it is evident that he would have met 
such a declaration with a strenuous denial. Fidelity 
to St. Thomas was his strongest characteristic. ‘‘ By 
not so much as a finger-nail’s breadth, even in lesser 
things’’, he was wont to say, “have I ever departed 
from the teaching of St. Thomas’’. He singles out 
for special animadversion the views in which his pro- 
fessors and associates dissent even lightly from the 
opinions of the Angelic Doctor. “In and throughout 
all things, I determined to follow St. Thomas, as he 
followed the Fathers’’, was another of his: favourite 
assurances. His zeal for the integrity of Thomistic 
teaching could brook no doctrinal novelty, partic- 
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ularly if it claimed the sanction of St. Thomas’s 
name. In the voluminous literature on the De Aux- 
iliis and related controversies, the cardinal tenets of 
Thomism are ascribed by its opponents to a varied 
origin. The Rey. G. Schneeman, S. J., (Controver- 
siarum de divine gratiz liberique arbitrii Concordia 
initia et progressus, Freiburg im Br., 1881), the Rev. 
Father De Regnon, §, J. (Bafiez et Molina, Paris, 1883) 
and the Rev. Father Baudier, 8. J. (in the Revue des 
Sciences Ecclésiastiques, Amiens, 1887, p. 153) are 
probably the foremost modern writers who designate 
the Thomists as Bannesians. But against them ap- 
pears a formidable list of Jesuits of repute who were 
either Thomists themselves or authorities for other 
opinions. Suarez, for instance (Op. omn., XI, ed. 
Vives, Paris, 1886; Opusc., I, Lib. III, De Auxiliis, 
vii), credits Medina with the first intimations of 
physical premotion and elsewhere (Op. omn., XI, 50; 
Opuse. I, Lib. I, De Cone. Dei, xi, n° 6) admits that 
St. Thomas himself once taught it. Toletus (Com- 
ment. in 8 Lib. Aristotelis, Venice, 1573, Lib. II, 
ce. iii, q. 8) and Pererius (Pref. to Disquisit. Magicarum, 
Lib. VI, I Ed.) considered as Thomistic the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, which was the work 
(1566) of three Dominican theologians. [For Delrio 
see Goudin, Philosophia (Civita Vecchia, 1860), IV, 
pt. IV, 392, Disp. 2, q. 3, § 2.] The Rev. Victor Frins, 
8. J., gives it as his opinion (S. Thome Aq,., O. P. doc- 
trina de Cooperatione Dei cum omni natura creata 
presertim libera4; Responsio ad R. P. Dummermuth, 
O. P., Paris, 1893) that whilst Medina and Pedro Soto 
(1551) taught physical predetermination, the origi- 
nator of the theory was Francis Victoria, O. P. (d. 
1546). The Dominicans Ferrariensis (1576), Cajetan 
(1507), and Giovanni Capreolus (d. 1436) are also ac- 
credited Thomists in the estimation of such authori- 
ties as the Jesuits Becanus [Summa Theol. Schol. 
(Mainz, 1612), De Deo, xviii, no 14] and Azorius 
[Institut. Moral. (Rome, 1600-11), Lib. I, xxi, § 7], 
and the theologians of Coimbra (Comment. in 8 
libros Phys., Lib. II, q. 13, a. 1). Molina, strangely 
enough, cites the doctrine of a “certain disciple of 
St. Thomas’’—supposedly Bafiez—as differing only 
in words from the teaching of Scotus, instead of 
agreeing with that of Aquinas [Concordia (Paris, 
1876), q. 14, a. 13, Disp. 50]. These striking diver- 
gences of opinion of which only a few have been cited 
would seem to indicate that the attempt to father 
the Thomistic system on Bafiez has failed. [Cf. 
Defensio Doctrine 8. Thome, A. M. Dummermuth, 
O.P., Louvain and Paris, 1895, also Card. Zigliara, 
Summa Phil. (Paris, 1898), II, 525.] 

The development of Thomistic terminology in the 
Dominican school was mainly due to the exigencies 
not only of the stand taken against Molina and the 
forbidden propositions already mentioned, but of 
the more important defence against the attacks and 
aberrations of the Reformers. The ‘predetermina- 
tion”’ and ‘“‘predefinition’’ of Bafiez and his contem- 
poraries, who included others besides Dominicans, 
emphasized, on the part of God’s knowledge and 
providence, a priority to, and independence of, 
future free acts, which, in the Catharino-Molinistic 
theories, seemed to them less clearly to fall under 
God’s causal action. These terms, however, are used 
by St. Thomas himself. (Comment. de divinis no- 
minibus, Lect. iii.) The words ‘physical premotion”’ 
were meant to exclude, first a merely moral impulse 
and, secondly, a concurrence of the Divine causality 
and free will, without the latter’s subordination to 
the First Cause. That such terms, far from doing 
violence to the teachings of their great leader, are 
their true expression, has, of course, been an unvaried 
tenet of the Thomistic school. One of the presidin 
officers of the Congregation De Auxiliis, Cardina 
Madruzzi, speaking of Bafiez in this connexion, said: 
“His teaching seems to be deduced from the princi- 
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ples of St. Thomas and to flow wholly from St. 
Thomas’s doctrine, although he differs somewhat in 
his mode of speaking” (Serry, Hist. Cong. de Aux., 
appendix, col. 89). It seems but fair to the memory 
of Bamiez that this opinion should ultimately prevail. 
As a writer, Bafiez is clear, direct and vigorous. 
Occasionally prolix, he is never dull or inane, He 
treats a subject lengthily only when it is highly im- 
portant or manifestly useful. His thought is gen- 
erally lucidity itself in his pithiest scholastic con- 
densations, nor is it less perspicuous when he adopts 
a freer and more elegant style in behalf of a wider 
range of readers. Of copious erudition, he was also 
keen in logic and profoundly versed in metaphysics, 
surpassing, in this respect, the ablest of his con- 
temporaries. He evidenced a broad-minded and 
progressive spirit in placing, at no little expense, a 
fully equipped printing establishment in the convent 
St. Stephen, and in employing for its successful 
operation the best craftsmen that were then to be 
had. The list of his works is completed as follows: 
(1) “Scholastica commentaria in [®" partem an- 
gelici doctoris D. Thome usque ad 64 qu.”’, fol. Sala- 
manca, 1584; Venice, 1585, 1602; Douai, 1614; (2) 
“Scholastica commentaria super ceteras I® partis 
quzstiones’’, fol. Salamanca, 1588; (3) ‘Scholastica 
commentaria in I]*™ I], quibus que ad fidem, 
spem et charitatem spectant, clarissime explicantur 
usque ad quest. XLVI”, fol. Salamanca, 1584; Ven- 
ice, 1586; (4) “ Scholastica commentaria viol WME 
II® a quiest. LVII ad LXXVII de jure et justitia 
decisiones’’, fol. Salamanca, 1594; 1604, Venice, 1595; 
Cologne and Douai, 1615; (5) “Relectio de merito et 
augmento charitatis anno MDLXXXIX Salamantice 
in vigilia pentecostes solemniter pronunciata’’, Sala- 
manea, 1590, 1627; (6) ‘‘Commentaria in questiones 
Aristotelis de generatione et corruptione’’, fol. Sala- 
manca, 1585; Venice, 1596; Cologne, 1614; (7) “In- 
stitutiones minoris dialecticee and In Aristotelis dia- 
lecticam’’, Cologne, 1618; (8) “‘Responsio ad quinque 
quiestiones de efficacia divine gratie’’, Angelica 
Library, Rome, MS. R. 1. 9. fol. 272; (9) ‘Respuesta 


- contra’ una relacién compuesta por ‘los padres de la 
- ecompafiia de Jesus de Valladolid’’, Medina del Campo, 


1602, MS., Dominican Library, Avila. 

Bawzz, autobiography in preface to Comment. in Iam P., 
D. Thome.; Qubtir-EcHarD, Scriptores Ord. Pred. <Paris, 
ay II, 352; Touron, Hist. des hommes illustres de V’ordre 

de S, Dominique Sher ae IV, ao Manvonnet in Dict, 
de théol. cath, (Paris, 1903), Fasc. X, col, 140; MoreGorr in 
Freiburg, 1882), I, s. v. Bajiez; SERRY, 
Hist. congregationum de auxiliis (Venice, 1740); bracing Hist. 
congregationum de divine gratie auxiliis (Venice, 1740 
DumMerRMouTH, S. Thomas et Doctrina Premotionis Phusion 
Aree 1886); Gayraup, Thomisme et Molinisme (Toulouse, 

1889); Berrorer in Revue Thomiste for 1893, 87; REGNON, 
eee et Molinisme (Paris, 1890); GAYRAUD, Réplique 
au R, P. Th, de Regnon (Toulouse, 1890). 
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Bangalore. See Mysore. 

Bangor, ANTIPHONARY OF, an ancient Latin manu- 
script, supposed to have been originally written at 
Bangor (ireland). 

The codex, found by Muratori in the Ambrosian 


Library at Milan, and named by him the “ Antipho- 


nary of Bangor”? (‘‘ Antiphonarium T achotenaer), 


_ was brought to Milan from Bobbio with many other 
_ books by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo when he 


_ founded the Ambrosian Library in 1609. Bobbio, 


hae which is situated in a gorge of the Apennines 


y-seven miles north-east of Genoa, was founded 
olumbanus, a disciple of St. Comgal, founder 
reat monastery at Bangor on_the south 
+ Lough in the county of Down. St. 

; Bobbio and was buried there i in 
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thence to Bobbio, not, however, in the time of 
St. Columbanus. There is in the codex a hymn en- 
titled “ymnum sancti Congilli abbatis nostri”, and 
he is referred to in it as “nostra patront Comgilli 
sancti”’. Again there is a list of fifteen abbots, be- 
ginning with Comgal and ending with Cronanus 
who died in 691; the date of the compilation, there- 
fore, may be referred to 680-691. Muratori, however, 
is careful to state in his preface that the codex, 
though very old, and in part mutilated, may have 
been a copy made at Bobbio, by some of the local 
monks there, from the original service book. It is 
written, as regards the orthography, the form of the 
letters, and the dotted ornamentation of the capital 
letters, in ‘the Scottic style”, but this, of course, 
may have been done by Gaelic monks at Bobbio. 
The actual bearer of the codex from Bangor is gen- 
erally supposed and stated to have been St. Dungal, 
who left Ireland early in the ninth century, acquired 
great celebrity on the Continent, and probably retired 
to Bobbio towards the close of his life. He be- 
queathed his books to “the blessed Columbanus ”’, 
i. e., to his monastery at Bobbio. The antiphonary, 
however, cannot be identified with any of the books 
named in the catalogue of the books bequeathed by 
Dungal, as given by Muratori (Antiquitatis Italice 
Medii Atvi, Milan, 1740, III, 817-824). Here only a 
summary can be given of the contents of the codex 
to which the name of “Antiphonary ”’ will be found 
to be not very applicable: (1) six canticles; (2) twelve 
metrical hymns; (3) sixty-nine collects for use at the 
canonical hours; (4) special collects; (5) seventy 
anthems, or versicles; (6) the Creed; (7) the Pater 
Noster. The most famous item in the contents is the 
venerable Eucharistic hymn “Sancti venite Christi 
corpus sumite”’, which is not found in any other 
ancient text. It was sung at the Communion of the 
clergy and is headed, ‘“‘Ymnum quando comonicarent 
sacerdotes”’. A text of the hymn from the old MS. 
of Bobbio, with a literal translation, is given in 
“Hissays on the Discipline and Constitution of the 
Early Irish Church,” (p. 166) by Cardinal Moran, who 
refers to it as that ‘e golden fragment of our ancient 
Trish Liturgy ”’. The Creed in this codex differs in 
its wording from all other forms known to exist. It 
is in substance the original Creed of Nicza. It does © 
not contain the ex Patre Filioque procedit, but merely 
states the homoousia of the three Persons of the Holy 


Trinity. 

WARREN, The Antiphonary of Bangor: an Early Irish MS. 
(a complete facsimile in collotype, with a transcription, London, 
1893); Ipem, Liturgy and Ritual of the Keltic Church (Oxford, 
1881), pp. 187-194; Murartort, Anecdota sg Sathana in Opera 
Omnia (Arezzo, 1770), Ti part) 1.2 7s. TEXT I, 579; 
Resyvss, Ulst. Journ, ‘Archeol., aN 168. 
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Bangor (BancoriuM, BANGORIENSIS), DiocEsE 
oF, anciently known as Bangor Vawr, situated in 
Carnarvonshire on the Menai Straits, must be dis- 


‘tinguished from Bangor Iscoed also in Wales, and 


the celebrated Irish monastery of Bangor in County 
Down. The foundation of the see is traditionally 
ascribed to St. Daniel or Deiniol (d. 584?) who 
is stated to have been consecrated by St. Dubri- 
cius, or, according to others, St. David. Some 
writers place his death in 544, others in 554, while 
the tenth century ‘‘Annales Cambri’ assign it 
to 584. Yet even this date is regarded by recent 
research as too early. We may, perhaps, safely 
ascribe the foundation of the see to the close of 
the sixth century. The history of the diocese be- 
fore the Norman Conquest is so Soe that God 

libus Anglize, 1743) does not alloy 

any Ree at all before the 
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council held by St. Anselm at Westminster, being 
the first Welsh bishop to attend an English council. 
His rule was not successful, for difficulties arose 
owing to his people resenting the coming of a stranger 
ignorant of their language, customs, and character. 
He, on the other hand, adopted violent measures 


CATHEDRAL OF BANGOR 


in the assertion of his rights, with the result that 
bloodshed ensued, and he finally had to take refuge 
in England, where he was translated to the See 


of Ely in 1108. The cathedral had been destroyed. 


by the Normans in 1071, but was subsequently re- 
built, though no trace of Norman work remains in 
the present structure. Anian (1267-1305), who, as 
Bishop of Bangor, baptized Edward II took the 
chief part in rebuilding the cathedral. He also drew 
up the “‘Missale in usum Ecclesie Banchorensis’’ 
and the ‘Pontifical’? which represent the liturgical 
books of “‘the use of Bangor’’. It again suffered se- 
verely in the wars between the English and Welsh dur- 
ing the reign of Henry III, and in 1402 was entirely 
burnt down by Owen Glendower. There could 
hardly have been a vigorous diocesan life, for the 
cathedral and episcopal residence lay in ruins for 
nearly a century. At length in 1496, a vigorous 
administrator became bishop in the person of Henry 
Deane, prior of the Austin canons at Llanthony near 
Gloucester. He immediately began to rebuild the 
ruined choir and his work still exists. Besides 
restoring his cathedral, he was active in regaining 
the possessions of the see which had been annexed 
by the more powerful men in the neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately for Bangor after four years’ rule 
he was in 1500 translated first to Salisbury, and 
afterwards to Canterbury. He is said to have left 
his crosier and mitre, both of great value, to his 
successor, on condition that he should proceed with 
the rebuilding. 

But neither of the next two bishops, Thomas 


| Pigot, Abbot of Chertsey (1500-03), and John Penny 


(1504-08), did anything for the fabric. On the 
translation of Bishop Penny to Carlisle, Bangor 
was entrusted to Thomas Skevington, or Pace 
(1509-33), who of all its bishops did most for it. 
He was Abbot of Beaulieu in Hampshire, and 
though he did not reside in his see, he showed prac- 
tical interest in his diocese by completing the cathe- 
dral. He rebuilt the entire nave and tower, and 
presented four bells which were afterwards sold by 
the first “reforming’’ bishop. He also rebuilt the 
episcopal residence. He died in 1533, and after the 
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historian of the Welsh cathedrals. Bulkeley died 
in 1553, and was succeeded by William Glynn 
(1553-58) the last Catholic bishop. 

Since the Reformation the cathedral has con- 
tinued to serve the Anglican bishops in its old 
capacity, while also doing duty as the parish church 
of the town. It is ‘the smallest and humblest of 
all the cathedrals in England or Wales, being an 
embattled cruciform structure resembling a good- 
sized parish church. The diocese consisted of the 
whole of Anglesea and Carnarvonshire, with the 
greater part of Merionethshire and some parishes 
in the counties Denbigh and Montgomery. There 
were three archdeaconries, Bangor, Anglesea, and 
Merioneth. The arms of the see were gules, a bend, 


or gutty de poix between two mullets, argent. 
Watcott, Memorials of Bangor (1860); Wits, Survey of 
Bangor (1721); Gopwin, De presulibus Anglie (1743); WINKLE, 
Cathedral Churches of England and Wales (London, 1860), III, 
153; Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v. Daniel, Hervey, Deane, Skevington, 
Bulkeley. 
Epwin Burton. 


Bangor, Hermits of. See CoMGALt, Sr. 


Bangor Abbey.—The name of two famous mon- 
astic establishments in Ireland and England. 

(1) The Irish Abbey of Bangor was situated in 
the County Down, on the southern shore of Belfast 
Lough. Sometimes the name was written ‘‘ Beann- 
chor”, from the Irish word beann, a horn. Ac- 
cording to Keating, a king of Leinster once had 
cattle killed there, the horns being scattered round, 
hence the name. The place was also called the 
Vale of Angels, because, says Jocelin, St. Patrick 
once rested there and saw the valley filled with 
angels. The founder of the abbey was St. Comgall, 
born in Antrim in 517, and educated at Clooneenagh 
and Clonmacnoise. The spirit of monasticism was 
then strong in Ireland. Many sought solitude the 
better to serve God, and with this object Comgall 
retired to a lonely island. The persuasions of his 
friends drew him from his retreat; later on he 
founded the monastery of Bangor, in 559. Under 


his rule, which was rigid, prayer and fasting were | 


incessant. But these austerities attracted rather 
than repelled; crowds came to share his penances 
and his vigils; they also came for learning, for 
Bangor soon becanie the greatest monastic school 
in Ulster. Within the extensive rampart which 
encircled its monastic buildings, the Scriptures 
were expounded, theology and logic taught, and 
geometry, and arithmetic, and music; the beauties 
of the pagan classics were appreciated, and two at 
least of its students wrote good Latin verse. Such 
was its rapid rise that its pupils soon went forth 
to found new monasteries, and when, in 601, St. 
Comgall died, 3,000 monks looked up for light and 
guidance to the Abbot of Bangor. He a* 

With the Danes came a disastrous change. Easily 
accessible from the sea, Bangor invited attack, 
and in 824 these pirates plundered it, killed 900 of 
its monks, treated with indignity the relics of St. Com- 
gall, and then carried away his shrine. A succession 
of abbots continued, but they were abbots only in 
name. The lands passed into the hands of laymen, 
the buildings crumbled, and when St. Malachy, 


in the twelfth century, became Abbot of Bangor 
he had to build everything anew. The impress of _ 
his zeal might have had lasting results had he con- _ 


tinued in this position. But he was promoted 
the See of Down, and B in decayed. 
‘Statute of Kilk mere Irish’’ 
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cession of Catholic abbots was still kept up, the 
last being Abbot MacCormack, who lived in France, 
but, returning to Ireland during the Reign of Terror, 
found a refuge at Maynooth College and died there 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Among the Abbots of Bangor few acquired fame, 
but many of the students did. Findchua has his 
life written in the Book of Lismore; Luanus founded 
100 monasteries and St. Carthage founded the great 
School of Lismore. From Bangor Columbanus and 


Gall crossed the sea, the former to found Luxeuil . 


and Bobbio, the latter to evangelize Switzerland. 
In the ninth century a Bangor student, Dungal, 
defended orthodoxy against the Western iconoclasts. 
The present town of Bangor is a thriving little place, 
popular as a seaside resort. Local tradition has it 
that some ruined walls near the Protestant church 
mark the site of the ancient abbey; nothing else is 
left of the place hallowed by the prayers and penances 
of St. Malachy and St. Comgall. 

(2) The Welsh Abbey of Bangor was situated 
in Flintshire, not far from Chester, and in the Middle 
Ages was often confounded with Bangor in Carnar- 
vonshire, which was an episcopal see. The date of 
its foundation and its founder’s name are equally 
uncertain. With great confidence and evident con- 
viction, Montalembert declares that its founder 
was St. Iltud, or Iltyde. But some allowance must 
be made for French partiality, for Iltud was an 
Armoric Gaul. His life and acts are narrated in 
the ‘Lives of the Cambro-British Saints’; they 
have been carefully edited by Mr. Rees; and though 
it is stated that he was an Armorican, and had been 
a soldier, and married, before he became a monk, 
it is not said that he was connected with Bangor. 
It is more probable that the abbey was founded by 
Dunawd, a Welshman, whence it was often called 
Bangor Dunawd. And if St. Deiniol was the son 
of Dunawd, as it is said, this would fix the foundation 
of the Flintshire abbey at about the beginning of the 
sixth century, for Bangor in Carnarvonshire was 
founded by St. Deiniol in 514. It would also dispose 
of the assertion that Pelagius, the heretic, was at 
one time its abbot, for he died long before. It is 
certain that Bangor was the greatest monastic 
establishment in Wales, having at one time 2,000 
monks. The Angles and Saxons had then conquered 
Britain and had treated the Britons with great 
severity. A remnant of these latter found refuge in 
Wales, where they brooded over their wrongs, and, 
being Christians themselves, refused to preach the 
Gospel to their conquerors. When St. Augustine 
came to England, in the last years of the sixth 
century, he visited the Britons in Wales. Their 
moral condition was then bad; they clung to the old 
mode of celebrating Easter, and some errors of 
doctrine had also crept into their creed. He had a 
conference with delegates from Bangor, but they 

_refused to co-operate with him in the work of con- 
_verting the still unconverted English. In pun- 
ishment, he predicted that, as they refused to preach 
the way of life to the English, they would at the 
hands of these same English suffer death. And 
this came to pass in 603 when Ethelfrid of North- 
umbria defeated the Britons near Chester. Hearing 
that the monks of Bangor were praying for his 
enemies, he turned aside from the battle and put 
1,200 of them to death. Extensive ruins of this 
_ abbey still remained in the twelfth century, but in 
_ Ussher’s time, in the seventeenth century, these 
is had all but disappeared. On the site of the 
ey now stands the small town of Bangor-on-the- 
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1847); Annals of the Four Masters (Dublin, 1854); Hraty, 
Ancient Schools and Scholars of Ireland (Dublin, 1896); RnEve, 
Adamnan (Dublin, 1857); Wars of the Gael and Gall (London, 
1867); Reus, Lives of the Cambro-British Saints (Llandovery, 
1853); Lincarp, Anglo-Saron Church (London, 1845); Brpe, 
Ecclesiastical History (in Bohn’s Series); William of Malmes- 
bury (in Bohn’s series); Giraldus Cambrensis (in Bohn’s series); 
MontTaLtemBert, Monks of the West (New ed. London, 1898). 
E. A. D’ Aron. 


Banias. See Cmsaria Puiiprt. 


Banim, Joun and MicuarLt.—Joun, poet, dramatist, 
novelist, b.3 April, 1798, at Kilkenny, Ireland; d. 


31 August, 1842, His father, following the double oc- 


cupation of farmer and storekeeper, was in easy cir- 
cumstances. John’s literary efforts began very early; 
at ten he wrote some verses and a tale of considerable 
length. After a preparatory training in private schools 
he entered Kilkenny College in 1810. Having a taste 
for painting and drawing he went to Dublin in 1813 
to study art. In two years he was back in Kilkenny, 
became a drawing teacher, and fell desperately 
in love with one of his pupils, a girl two years his 
junior. The girl’s father refused his consent, with 
the result that in two months she died of a broken 
heart. —Her lover almost followed her example. An 
entire disregard of self at the time of the funeral 
caused paralysis and left him a victim of spinal disease, 
which afflicted him almost incessantly and finally 
caused his death. At the end of a year he set out for 
Dublin with a literary career in view. It was not 
long before he made his reputation. In 1821, when 
only twenty-three years old, he wrote the tragedy 
“Damon and Pythias’’, which was played at Covent 
Garden with Macready and Charles Kemble in the 
principal parts. After his marriage, which took 
place during a visit to his parents, he planned with 
his brother Michael, ‘‘The Tales of the O’Hara 
Family’’. These were to be written in collaboration, 
each brother to submit his work to the other for revi- 
sion. As a result, it is impossible to distinguish 
from internal evidence the work of each. ‘Their 
ambition was to do for Ireland what Scott, by 
his Waverley Novels, had done for Scotland—to make 
their countrymen known with their national traits 
and national customs and to give a true picture of 
the Irish character with its bright lights and deep 
shadows. To London, a wider field for literary work, 
Banim went in 1822 “‘without friends and with little 
money to seek his fortune’. The next ten years 
were a fruitful season, during which he contributed 
frequently to various periodicals, and produced a 
considerable number of operatic pieces, dramas, 
essays, and novels, but always at the expense of 
“wringing, agonizing, burning pain”. Writing of 
this period to his brother, he says: “Of more than 
twenty known volumes I have written, and treble 
their quantity in periodicals, no three pages have 
been penned free from bodily pain’’. The little 
crumbs of comfort he received he generously shared 


with his countryman, Gerald Griffin, who wrote of his 


early struggles in London: ‘‘What would I have done 
if I had not found Banim?’’ In 1829 John Banim was 
ordered to France in the hope that he might repair 
his shattered health, but the journey was of no avail. 
In a few years a stroke of paralysis “deprived him 
of the use of his limbs and brains’, In 1835 he re- 
turned to Kilkenny by slow stages. Dublin and his 


native city showed him signal honour by demonstra- 


tions that moved him deeply. A public appeal for 
assistance met with such generous response that his 
financial troubles were ended. The Government, in 
recognition of his literary work, granted him a pen- 
sion of £150, and an additional sum of £40 a year 
for the education of his daughter. His last work was. 
the revision of a s which he had inspired 
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Kilkenny, at the early age of forty-four. His prin- 
cipal works are: the poems, “‘Soggarth Aroon’’, “ Ail- 
leen’’, ‘The Celt’s Paradise’’; the dramas, ‘‘ Damon 
and Pythias’”’ and ‘‘The Prodigal’’; and the novels, 
“John Doe’”’, ‘The Fetches’’, ‘Peter of the Castle’’, 
“The Mayor of Windgap’’, and “The Boyne Water’’, 
the last a political novel. 

MicHAEL, novelist, and co-worker with his brother 
John, b. at Kilkenny, Ireland, 5 August, 1796; 
d. 30 August, 1874. At sixteen he began the study of 
law, but soon abandoned it because of business re- 
verses which befell his father. He took upon himself 
his father’s burden and re-established his parents 
in comfortable circumstances. The little leisure his 
business cares allowed him he made the most of by 
gathering material for “The Tales of the O’Hara 
Family’’. At the urgent request of John, he contrib- 
uted several of the stories, his first, ‘‘Crohoore of the 
Billhook”’, being perhaps the most popular of all. 
But Michael generously kept himself in the back- 
ground in order to let his younger brother have all 
the honour of their joint production. “Out of twenty- 
four volumes he wrote thirteen. Unlike John, how- 
ever, he was a man of action, and threw himself 
earnestly into various movements for the uplifting 
of his countrymen, educationally and economically. 
After serving for many years as postmaster of Kil- 
kenny, he died at the age of seventy-eight at Booters- 
town, not far from Dublin. The principal works of 
Michael Banim are: “Crohoore of the Billhook’’, 
“The Ghost Hunter’’, “Father Connell’’, and “The 
Croppy’’, a tale of 1798. 

The Banims may be justly called the first national 
novelists of Ireland. They knew their countrymen 
not as the strange, grotesque caricatures too often 
portrayed in fiction, but as members of the great 
human family with noble impulses and generous 
traits. Their work, however, is notably free from 
patriotic bias. Their Irishmen have their faults. 
Though naturally sympathetic, tender-hearted, and 
forgiving, these typical Celts could become stern, 
bitter, and revengeful. Ignorance, poverty, and 
cruelty are shown to exist among the peasantry. But 
the reader cannot fail to see the cause of all this— 
the natural working out of religious persecution and 
political oppression. Criticism has been directed 
against some of their writings as “‘harrowing’’, and 
“impure”. The latter criticism is unfortunately 
justified; John admitted and regretted it, and Michael 
acted on it by preventing one of the stories, ‘‘The 
Nowlans’’, from being reprinted. As to the ‘‘harrow- 
ing’ elements, which are certainly conspicuous, the 
brothers answered: ‘‘We paint from a people of a 
land among whom, for the last six centuries, national 
provocations have never ceased to keep alive the 
strongest and often the worst passions of our nature’’. 
It may be added that, besides their desire to give a 
true picture of their country, still crippled and pros- 
trate from the effects of the Penal Laws, they were 
undoubtedly influenced by the Romantic movement, 
then at its height. A recent edition of the works of 
the Banims, in ten volumes, which gives a life of John 
Banim, appeared in New York, 1896. 

Murray, Life of John Banim (London, 1857); Reap, Cabi- 
net of Irish Literature (London, 1891); The Nation and The 
Freeman’s Journal, (Dublin) files; Kraws, Jrish Life and Irish 
Fiction (New York, 1903); Dict. of Nat, Biogr. 

M. J. Fuanerty. 


Banjaluka, DiocnsE or, in Western Bosnia, in- 
cludes some of the most beautiful portions of the 
province. Banjaluka is the ancient Roman Ad 
Ladios. By the Bull ‘Ex hac augusta’’, 5 July, 1881, 
restoring the Catholic hierarchy in Bosnia, Leo XIII 
created one archiepiscopal and three episcopal sees, 
Banjaluka being ibe first in precedence among the 
latter. It includes 4 deaneries, 32 parishes, and more 
than 80,000 faithful. Its first bishop, Marian Mar- 
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kovié, O. S. F., was consecrated 4 May, 1884, but only 
as Apostolic administrator. His first cathedral was 
a half-ruined shed, but he afterwards acquired a little 
church near his residence . At present (1907) most 
of the parishes are held by Franciscans. In the year 
1869 was founded at Mariastern an abbey of Trappists 
which has already sent out two monastic colonies, to 
Josephsburg and to Marienburg in Bosnia, and an- 
other to Zara in Dalmatia. There are hospitals and 
schools conducted by Sisters of Charity and Sisters 
of the Precious Blood. In 1900 Banjaluka and Bi- 
hatch also became a diocese for the so-called Ortho- 
hee population, the Metropolitan residing at Banja- 
uka. 

Leonis XIII Acta (Rome, 1882), 288-312; Missiones Catholice 
(Rome, 1897), 92-103; Missiones Catholice (Propaganda, 
Rome, 1907), 109. 
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Bankruptcy, Crviz Aspect or.—Bankruptcy (La 
banqueroute; earlier English terms, bankruptship, bank- 
rupture) in civil jurisprudence as well as in popular sig- 
nification is the fact of becoming, or the state of being, 
a bankrupt. In the statute of 1705, 4 Anne, c. XVII, 
as printed in the Cambridge edition of the English 
Statutes, the word is spelled bankrupcy, but the 
statute of 1711, 10 Anne, c. XV, as printed in the 
same edition, and in the London edition, adopts 
the present spelling. Being derived from bankrupt, 
as insolvency is derived from insolvent, the re- 
taining of the letter ¢ has been suggested to be an 
instance of erroneous spelling (Murray, Dict., s. v. 
“Bankruptey’’). Etymologically, bankrupt has been 
said to be made up of the Latin words bancus, 
“table’’, and ruptus, “‘broken’’, denoting “the wreck 
or breakup of a trader’s business’’ (Murray, Dict., loc. 
cit.), ‘whose shop or place of trade is broken up or 
gone”’ (Wharton, Law Lexicon, s. v. “ Bankrupt’’). 

Statutory mention of the word bankrupt seems 
to be earlier than that of the word bankrupcy, and is 
first to be found in the title of the English statute 
of 1542, ‘against such persons as do make bankrupt’’, 
a translation, perhaps, of the French ‘‘qui font 
banque route’. (Blackstone, Commentaries, Bk. II, 
c. xxxi, p. 472, Note e). This statute recites that 
some “persons craftily obtaining into their hands 
great substance of other men’s goods’”’ either flee 
to parts unknown or keep their houses, not paying 
“their debts and duties’, but consuming “the 
substance obtained by credit of other men for their 
own pleasure and delicate living’’. For distribution 
rateably of such persons’ assets among their creditors 
this statute provides a summary method which, 
to quote Blackstone, is ‘‘extra judicial’’, “allowed 
merely for the benefit of commerce”? (II Commenta- 
ries, 477). We learn, however, from the recitals 
of a statute of 1570 that, notwithstanding the law 
of 1542 ‘made against bankrupts’, “‘those kind 
of persons have and do still increase’, And there- 
fore a new definition is made of a debtor who “shall 
be reputed, deemed and taken-for a bankrupt’’, 
and subjected to an “extra-judicial”? method. 
Such a debtor, it is enacted, must be a native-born 
subject or denizen who, being a ‘‘merchant or other 
person using or exercising the trade of merchandise’’, 
“or seeking his or her trade or living by buying 
and selling’, shall have been guilty of certain 
specified fraud and concealment. The assets of 
such a debtor may, pursuant to this statute, be 
divided rateably among those of the creditors who 
are native-born subjects. Thus the limitation of 
meaning suggested by the explanation cited of its 
Latin etymology was placed upon the word bankrupt, 
and thereafter a trader only could be adjudged a 
bankrupt in England. Debtors who were not 
traders, and whose means were inadequate to pay- 
ment of their debts in ordinary course of business, 
were known as insolvents, But statutory defi- 


and against whom such 
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nitions of persons to be deemed occupied in trade 
became very comprehensive. Yet with special re- 
gard, apparently, for “noblemen, gentlemen and 
persons of quality’’ investing in the “East India 
Company or Guiney Company”’ and certain other 
enterprises, the imputation of being merchants or 
traders within any “statutes for bankrupts’’ is, 
by a statute of 1662, expressly spared to persons 
putting in money in these stocks. The circum- 
stance of occupation is, under the present English 
Bankruptey Act, immaterial. Aliens and denizens 
had been brought within the law by a statute of 
the year 1623. 

By the law of Scotland bankruptcy is not limited 
to any particular occupation. But according to 
Scotch law insolvency, that is, inability to pay 
debts or fulfil obligations, does not become bank- 
ruptcy until, in manner determined by statute, this 
inability is publicly acknowledged, and is thus, 
as expressed in the statute, “‘notour’. The pur- 
pose of the English Statutes of 1542 and 1570 did 
not extend beyond distribution of the bankrupt’s 
property among his creditors. Right of recourse 
against the debtor by ordinary process of law for 
any remaining indebtedness these statutes expressly 
preserved. But by the statute of 1705 a bankrupt, 
duly surrendering all his effects and conforming to 
the law, might obtain his discharge from liability 
for debts theretofore contracted. And more modern 
statutes permit a debtor himself to institute pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy. The Scotch law now 
permits a “notour bankrupt’? to apply for what 
is termed a decree of cessio bonorum, by which he 
may be discharged from his debts. 

The Constitution of the United States (Art. I, 
§ 8) confers upon Congress power to ‘establish 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies through- 
out the United States’. Under this provision Con- 
gress may disregard any distinction between bank- 
ruptey and insolvency laws, of which laws Chief 
Justice Marshall remarks (Wheaton’s Reports, IV, 
194) that the line of partition between them is 

not so distinctly marked as to enable any person 
to say with positive precision what belongs ex- 
clusively to the one and not to the other class 
of laws. Originally, however, insolvency laws and 
bankruptcy laws were prompted by opposite mo- 
tives and were clearly distinguishable. The motive 
of insolvency laws was the relief of insolvent debtors, 
by affording them a remedy against imprisonment 
and, in ancient Rome, other penalties. On the 
contrary, the motive of bankruptcy laws was, as 
already seen, the relief of creditors by affording 
a remedy against dishonest debtors who might 
possibly not be insolvent, but whose conduct while 
indebted was deemed to be such as to entitle their 
creditors to the summary relief which the law 
“made against bankrupts’’ afforded. English as 
well as Roman insolvency laws contemplated the 
eases of debtors whom ordinary process of law 
could reach, but the operation of the English statute 
of 1542 is limited to debtors who “make bankrupt’’ 
process was ineffectual, 
and the statute of 1570 is further limited to traders. 
The court afterwards established, in the reign of 
George III, for cases of insolvency was “the Court 
for relief of insolvent debtors’’; but bankrupt laws, 
remarks Sir Edward Coke, are to be construed 
or the aid, help, and relief of the creditors”’. 
sr certain circumstances a solvent debtor may 
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At the time of the adoption of the United States 
Constitution a suggestion was rejected that the power 
of Congress concerning bankruptcy should be con- 
fined to merchants and traders. Yet by the Act 
of 1800 only a merchant or other person resident 
in the United States and ‘‘actually using the trade 
of merchandise by buying and selling in gross, or by 
retail, or dealing in exchange or as a banker, broker, 
factor, underwriter, or marine insurer’’ could be 
adjudged a bankrupt. Voluntary bankruptcy is 
not mentioned in the Act of 1800, but by the Act of 
1841 ‘all persons” residing in any State, District, 
or Territory of the United States owing debts not 
incurred through defaleation as a public officer or 
in a fiduciary capacity might apply to become 
voluntary bankrupts. Involuntary bankruptcy was 
still restricted to merchants and certain other classes 
of business men. The Act of 1867 provided for both 
voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy without 
regard to the debtor’s occupation. By the Act of 
1898, the several District Courts ot the United States, 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the 
District Courts of the several Territories, and the 
United States Courts in the Indian Territory and 
the District of Alaska are made courts of bankruptcy. 
A person is within this Act insolvent whose prop- 
erty (exclusive of property wrongfully conveyed, 
transferred, concealed, or removed) is at a fair 
valuation insufficient to pay his debts. Any natural 
person or unincorporated company or business cor- 
poration as defined in the Act, and owing at least 
one thousand dollars (except certain natural persons 
specified), may be adjudged an involuntary bank- 
rupt. Proceedings in involuntary bankruptcy are 
to be instituted by petition filed within four months 
after an act of bankruptcy. Such an act consists 
in conveying, transferring, concealing, or removing, 
or permitting to be concealed or removed, any of 
the debtor’s property with intent to hinder, delay, 
or defraud his creditors or any of them; or in trans- 
ferring while insolvent any property with intent 
to prefer a creditor or creditors; or in suffering or 
permitting, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain 
a preference through legal proceedings or in not hay- 
ing such preference vacated or discharged. So a 
general assignment for benefit of creditors and cer- 
tain proceedings under Insolvent Laws, or application 
by an insolvent for a receiver or trustee are acts of 
bankruptey. On the other hand, “‘any qualified per- 


son’’, namely, any person who owes debts provable — 


in bankruptey (except a corporation) “‘may file a 
petition to be adjudged a voluntary bankrupt’. The 
assets of the bankrupt are to be divided among his 
creditors, and the court of bankruptcy is empowered 
to grant him a discharge, that is, a “release . . 
from all of his debts which are provable in bank- 
ruptcy, except such as are excepted by this Act’’. 
The power conferred on Congress by the Consti- 
tution does not wholly preclude the several States 
of the Union from passing bankruptcy laws. A 
State may enact such laws conclusive as to the 
rights of its own citizens, provided such laws do not 
impair the obligation of contracts within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, nor conflict with any ex- 
isting Act of Congress establishing a uniform system 
of bankruptcy. ; 
So far we have considered our subject from a 
legal point of view. From the point of view of the 


laws are of great importance. For cost of produc- 


tion of goods includes risk of bad debts, and there- _ 


fore laws lessening t sk ne the cost. 
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omists denominate a commercial crisis, and for this 
deeper causes are sought than mere individual 
misconduct. By fortuitous causes which could not 
have been foreseen the most skilful calculations 
may fail; demand for particular kinds of goods 
may lag behind a supply which has become ex- 
cessive because of mistakes of the ‘captains of 
industry’? as to extent of future demand. And 
there results a disarrangement of the relation be- 
tween production and consumption, a disturbance 
of equilibrium, so that commercial settlements 
become impossible and a crisis ensues. Notable 
crises of modern times were: the crisis of Hamburg 
in 1799, when 82 failures occurred; the English 
crisis of 1814, when 240 banks suspended; in the 
United States, the “wild-cat’’ crisis of 1837, when 
all the banks closed, the crisis of 1857, when there 
occurred 7,200 failures, and the crisis of 1873. 
To economists, conditions of this kind, resulting 
from the causes just mentioned, have seemed to 
denote the necessity for the establishment of a new 
equilibrium. And it has been suggested that the 
Jewish jubilee was a means to that end, and an 
ordinance somewhat in the character of an insol- 
vency or bankruptcy law. 

A political community may fail, as may an in- 
dividual, in meeting financial engagements. ‘There 
may thus occur what has been termed state, or 
public, bankruptey. Of this an ancient instance 
was the action of the Roman Senate in reducing 
the weight of the As after the first Punic War. And 
similar instances of governmental dishonesty oc- 
curred during the Middle Ages. In later times 
State bankruptcy has often taken the form of 
enforced conversion, involving partial repudiation, 
of the State debt. At the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV of France, the State was bankrupt, 
and to the celebrated John Law was vainly en- 
trusted its financial rescue. The government set 
up by the French Revolution became not only bank- 
rupt itself, but by its contest with Austria drove 
the latter empire into the bankruptcy of 1811. 
And the bankruptcy of Austria has even been said 
to have become permanent. Turkey, Spain, and 
some Spanish-American republics may be men- 
tioned as States becoming bankrupt through re- 
pudiation. The same remark may be made con- 
cerning some of the States of the United States. 

Murray, New English Dictionary (Oxford and New York, 
1888); WuHartron, Law Lexicon (10th ed., London, 1902); 
SrerpHEen, New Commentaries on the Laws of England (14th ed., 
London, 1903), II, 190, 215, 220; Laroussr, Grand Diction- 
naire universel du XIX siécle (Paris, 1867), s.v. Banqueroute; 
La Grande Encycl. (Paris), s. v. Banqueroute; The Statutes 
at Large (Cambridge, 1763-64), V, 132; VI, 271; VII, 288; VIII, 
128; XI, 162; XII, 308; XVI, 340; The Statutes at Large 
(London, 1769), LV, 525; Statutes of the United Kingdom (Lon- 
don, 1813), 375; Cox, The Fourth Part of the Institutes of the 
Laws of England (London, 1797), 277; Parsons, The Law of 
Contracts (8th_ed.), III, 379, 383, 384, 385; Srory, Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United States (4th ed., 
Boston, 1873), II, § 1113; zbid., note 2, § 1106; Wueaton, 
Reports: Supreme Court of the United States (New York, 1819), 
IV, 208, and (New York, 1827), XII, 213; Kmenvr, Commentaries 
on American Law, II, 389; United States Statutes at Large 
(Boston, 1848), Il, 19 and 248; ibid., V, 440 and 614; ibid. 
(Boston, 1868), XIV, 517, and (Washington, 1879) XX, 99; 
United States Compiled Statutes, 1901 (St. Paul, 1902), III, 
3418; ibid. (St. Paul, 1905, Supplement, 1905), 683; BRANDEN- 
BurG, The Law of Bankruptcy (2d_ed., Chicago, 1901), 66; 
Beuu, Dictionary and Digest of the Law of Scotland (7th ed., 
Edinburgh, 1890), s. vv. Bankruptcy, Cessto bonorum; Bropin- 
Innes, Comparative Principles of the Laws of England and 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1903), 25, 26;, Witu1ams, The Law and 
Practice of Bankruptcy (8th ed., London, 1904); Minn, Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy (New York, 1881), Bk. V, ix, § 8; 
Roscu_Er, tr. Lator, Principles of Political Economy (New York, 
1878), Bk. IV, i, § 215; MuxHauu, The Dictionary of Statistics 
(London, 1899), s. v. Bankruptcy; Grisers, Industry in Eng- 
land (2d ed., New York, 1898) §§ 259-260; Crass, English 
Synonyms (New York, 1879), s. v. Insolvency, ete. 

Cares W, SLOANE. 

Bankruptcy, Moran Aspect or.—Bankruptcy 
must be considered not only from the legal but 
also from the moral point of view; for sound mo- 
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rality prescribes that debts must be paid. But a 
man who becomes bankrupt proclaims his ina- 
bility to pay his debts in full as they become due. 
Such an acknowledgment does not now entail the 
penalty of slavery or of imprisonment as of old; 
the law takes possession of his property and di- 
vides it among his creditors. If it suffices after 
all to pay his creditors in full, there is an end of the 
matter, justice and conscience are satisfied. If, 
however, as is usually the case, the creditors only 
receive a portion of what is due to them, they have 
suffered loss through the action of the bankrupt, 
and if he is the voluntary cause of that loss, he is 
morally to blame as the cause of injustice to his 
neighbour. There is no moral blame attributable 
to a man who through misfortune and by no fault 
of his own has become bankrupt and unable to pay 
his debts. But if bankruptcy has been brought 
about by the debtor’s own fault, he must be con- 
demned in the court of morals, even if he escape 
without punishment in a court of law. Bankruptcy 
may be the result of one’s own fault in a great 
variety of ways. Living beyond one’s means, 
negligence or imprudence in the conduct of busi- 
ness, spending in betting and gambling money 
which is due to creditors are frequent causes of 
debtors appearing in the bankruptcy court. All 
such causes: are accompanied with more or less of 
moral guilt, in proportion to the bankrupt’s ad- 
vertence to their probable consequences, and the 
voluntariness of his action. 

Breaches of the moral law are also committed in 
a great variety of ways in connexion with the 
bankruptcy itself. The benefit of the law is ex- 
tended to the bankrupt debtor if he faithfully 
complies with all its just requirements. To do 
this then is a matter of conscience. He is bound 
to make a full disclosure of all his property, and to 
surrender it all for the benefit of his creditors. He 
may indeed retain what the law allows him to re- 
tain, but nothing else, unless the law makes no 
provision at all for him, and the result of surrender- 
ing everything would be to reduce himself and 
those dependent on him to destitution. Such a 
result, however, must not be readily presumed in 
the case of modern bankruptcy law which is humane 
in its treatment of the unfortunate debtor and 
makes what provision is necessary for him. It is 
obvious that it is against the rights of creditors 
and against justice for an insolvent debtor to trans- 
fer some of his property to his wife or to a friend, 
who will keep it for him till the storm blows over, 
so that the creditors cannot get at it. In the same 
way a debtor is guilty of dishonesty and fraud if 
he hide or remove some of his property, or if he 
allow a fictitious debt to be proved against the 
estate. : 

Loss is caused the creditors and injustice is com- 
mitted by an insolvent debtor who continues to 
trade after the time when he fully recognizes that 
he is insolvent, and that there is no reasonable 
hope of recovering himself. He may continue 
to pay what debts he can as they become due if 
payment is demanded by his creditors, and he may 
make current payments for value received. But 
if in contemplation of bankruptcy he pays some 
creditor in full with a view to giving that creditor 
a preference over the others, he becomes guilty of 
a fraudulent preference. Bankruptcy law indeed 
prescribes that certain privileged debts should be 
paid in full, but it lays down that the rest must be 
paid rateably among the creditors without favour 
to any. If a bankrupt through favour pays a 
creditor in full, while the others have in consequence 
to be satisfied with less than their just share, he is 
guilty of fraud. This is not only the case if such 
payment is made after the petition in bankruptcy 
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has been presented, but also if it is done within a 
certain period, fixed by law, before the presentation 
of the petition. In Great Britain this period is 
three months, in the United States it is four months 
previous to the adjudication. Laws forbidding 
such preferential payments are just, and they 
should be observed. If they have been violated, 
and the fact becomes known, the payments may 
be recovered by the trustee in bankruptcy or the 
official receiver. However, although fraudulent 
preferences are contrary to positive law, it is not 
clear that they are against natural justice so as to 
impose on the guilty parties an obligation in con- 
science apart from any order of the court to make 
restitution. The question is disputed among theo- 
logians, and some maintain that no obligation to 
make restitution can be imposed, apart from a 
positive order of the court, inasmuch as after all 
the preferred creditor has only got what belonged 
to him. 

If the conduct of the bankrupt with reference to 
his bankruptey has been such as the Jaw requires, 
the court grants him a discharge; otherwise he will 
be subject to certain disabilities as an undischarged 
bankrupt. Some special debts and obligations are 
not affected by the discharge, and even with regard 
to those which it does affect, the question arises 
whether an absolute discharge extinguishes the 
debt, or merely releases the bankrupt from legal 
liability. The effect of such a judicial act depends 
on the law of the country. If that law expressly 
provides that a bankrupt who has obtained his 
discharge is not thereby freed from his former 
obligations, but merely protected against legal 
proceedings for debt, there is an end of the question. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
law of a country may release an honest and un- 
fortunate debtor from his load of indebtedness, 
and make him free to start business afresh. In 
commercial societies especially such an enactment 
might conduce to the public good, since it is not 
granted to fraudulent debtors but only to such 
as are honest and fulfil the rigorous requirements 
of the law. It is merely a question of fact as to 
what is the effect of the law of any particular coun- 
try. Lawyers and theologians are agreed that in 
most countries the effect of a discharge is merely 
to bar legal proceedings for debt against the bank- 
rupt. His moral obligation to pay all his debts 
in full when he is able still remains; he may put off 
payment till such time as he can conveniently 
fulfil his obligations, and in the meanwhile he is 
guaranteed freedom from molestation. This seems 
to be the effect of the National Bankruptcy Law of 
the United States. “Since the discharge is personal 
to the bankrupt, he may waive it, and since it does 
not destroy the debt but merely releases him from 
liability, that is, removes the legal obligation to pa 
the debt, leaving the moral obligation unaffected, 
such moral obligation is a sufficient consideration. 
to support a new promise” (Brandenburg, The Law 
of Bankruptcy, 391). 

On the contrary, an absolute discharge, when 
granted to the honest bankrupt according to English 
law, frees the bankrupt from his debts, with certain 

exceptions, and makes him a clear man again. This 
“is admitted by English lawyers and by theologians 
who treat of the effect of the English law of bank- 
-ruptey. When, therefore, an honest bankrupt has 
_ obtained his absolute discharge in an English court, 


age: under no strict obligation, legal or moral, to pay - 


j his t debts in full, though if he choose to do so, 
Fe ha as rectitude will be much appreciated. 
id about bankruptcy applies also 
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Luco, De Justitia et Jure (Paris, 1869), disp. xx; LenmxKunn, 
Theologia Moralis (Freiburg, 1898), I, nn. 1026, 1035; Crouy, 
De Justitia et Jure (Dublin, 1870-77), III, n. 1232; Am. 
Eccl. Review (Philadelphia) xxxi, 348. 
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Banns of Marriage (Lat. bannum, pl. bann-a, -i 
from an Old English verb, bannan, to summon), in 
general the ecclesiastical announcement of the names 
of persons contemplating marriage. Its object is to 
discover any impediments to a proposed marriage; 
incidentally, it makes known to all duly interested 
in the latter the fact of its near celebration. The 
subject will be treated under the following heads: 
I. History; II. Tridentine Legislation; III. Mode of 
Publication; IV. Denunciation of Impediments; 
V. Sanctions; VI. Dispensation from Banns; VII. 
Non-Catholic Usage; VIII. Civil Law. 

I. History.—From the beginning of Christian 
society the marriage of its members was looked on 
as a public religious act, subject to ecclesiastical con- 
trol (Tertull., ““De monog.”’, ¢. xi; ““De pudicitia’’, 
c.iv). The obligation of making known to the bishop 
all proposed marriages dates as far back as the be- 
ginning of the second century (Ignat. ad Polyc., 
ce. v), and ceased only when, in the fifth and succeed- 
ing centuries, owing to the development of the 
parochial system, it became the duty of the parish 
priest to prevent invalid or illicit marriages, in which 
duty he could and did avail himself of the aid of 
reputable parishioners (Capitula Caroli imp., ad an. 
802, ed. Boretius in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Leges, I, 98). 
The publication in the church of the names of per- 
sons intending marriage seems to have originated in 
France about the end of the twelfth century; it was 
already a custom of the Gallican Church in 1215, when 
Innocent III mentions it in a letter to the Bishop of 
Beauvais (c. 27, x, iv, 1). In the same year the 
Fourth Lateran Council made it a general eccle- 
siastical law (c. 3, x, De clandest. desponsat., iv, 3). 
The Council of Trent confirmed this law, and speci- 
fied to a certain extent the manner of its execution. 
It must be noted that by the council’s own special 
act its marriage decree “Tametsi’’, with its pro- 
vision for the banns (see CLANDESTINITY), is binding 
only in those parishes in which it has been severally 
promulgated; hence, when such formal promulgation 
is lacking the obligation of proclaiming the banns 
rests not on the Tridentine law, but on the earlier 
Lateran canon, also on local or particular eccle- 
siastical legislation and custom. (See MarriaGe.) 
In England the First Council of Westminster pro- 
vided (xxii, 2) that the law of publishing in the 
church the banns of marriage must be observed, but 
made no provision for the manner and time of intro- 
ducing the practice (Taunton). In the United States 
the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore recom- 
mended the bishops of the province to introduce the 
law of the banns as laid down by the Councils of 
Lateran and Trent (juxta mentem concilii Lateranensis 
et Tridentini). The First Plenary Council of Balti- 
more (1852) decreed (no. 88) that after Easter of 
1853 the banns should everywhere be published, and 
grave reasons. 
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II. Tripentine Lucistation.—In order to check 
the increase of clandestine marriages, the Council of 
Trent decreed (Sess. XXIV, De ref. matr., c. 1) that 
before the celebration of amy marriage the names of 
the contracting parties should be announced publicly 
three times in the church during the solemnization 
of Mass, by their own parish priest on three con- 
secutive Holy Days (Waterworth, The Canons and 
Decrees of the Sacred and Cicumenical Council of 
Trent, London, 1848, 196 sqq.). Such publication, 
of course, can be made only at the request of the 
parties themselves, and after the parish priest is 
aware of their mutual free consent. Moreover, the 
parish priest cannot refuse to publish the banns 
except for reasons stated in the canon law. If the 
contracting parties refuse to consent to the publica- 
tion of the banns, the parish priest cannot assist at 
their marriage, and where the Tridentine legislation 
does not obtain he is bound to warn them not to 
attempt marriage elsewhere. In course of time this 
Tridentine decree has given occasion to more specific 
interpretation, regularly and primarily applicable 
where the decree has been promulgated. Among 
the more important authentic decisions are the 
following: The proper (own) parish priest of per- 
sons intending marriage is he in whose parish both 
(or one of) the contracting parties have a true domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile, i. e. a fixed residence or one 
that can be legally construed as such. When both 
parties permanently reside in the same parish no 
difficulty can arise as to the parish priest whose right 
and duty it is to publish the banns. But it may 
happen that one party resides in another parish, or 
that both parties have each more than one domicile 
or quasi-domicile, in which case the publication of 
the banns should occur, regularly speaking, in every 
parish where at the time of the marriage the parties 
retain such domicile or quasi-domicile. (See Domt- 
cILE, PartsH Prinst, Marriage.) It may be noted 
here that while in general a quasi-domicile is ac- 
quired by actual residence in a place with the inten- 
tion of remaining there the greater part of the year, 
in England and in the United States the law pre- 
sumes a quasi-domicile from one month’s residence of 
either party in the place of the marriage. (8. Congr. 
Ing. to the bishops of England and the United 
States, 7 June, 1867; see also its decree of 6 May, 
1886). A decree of the same congregation (9 Novem- 
ber, 1898) provides that amywhere a mere residence 
of six months shall constitute a quasi-domicile. In 
the case of unsettled persons possessed of no domi- 
cile (vagi) the banns are published (with episcopal 
permission) where the marriage takes place, and in 
the place or places of their birth. The banns of 
minors must also be published in the place of resi- 
dence of their parents or guardians. The law of 
quasi-domicile is also frequently Rae to serv- 
ants, apprentices, soldiers, and students in institu- 
tions of learning. In the case of mixed marriages, 
publication of the banns is forbidden (Greg. XVI to 
the bishops of Bavaria, 12 September, 1834), but is 
tolerated in the United States by a decree of the 
Congregation of Propaganda (3 July, 1847), pro- 
vided there be no mention of the religious persuasion 
(conjessio acatholica) of the non-Catholic party (see 
also 8. Congr. Inq., 4 July, 1874, in Collectanea S. 
Congr. de Prop. Fide, Rome, 1893, no. 1223). In 
Germany and Austria this is also customary in some 
places (Heiner). The three consecutive Holy Days 
(dies festivi) may be Sundays or other feasts of 
obligation. Custom has in many places exempted 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. It is also cus- 
tomary in some places to proclaim the banns on 
suppressed feast days, also at Vespers, provided 
there be on such occasions a considerable attendance 
of people in the church (8S. Congr. Inq., 25 October 
1586; 29 April, 1823). The banns are publishe 
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regularly at the parish or principal Mass, though the 
publication may occur at any other Mass on the 
prescribed days, nor is it required that such pub- 
lication be repeated at more than one Mass on the 
aforesaid days. By a rescript of the Congregation of 
Propaganda the Vicars Apostolic of India were per- 
mitted to publish the banns on weekdays. In some 
places it is provided that the banns shall not be pub- 
lished on two immediately consecutive feast days; 
similarly that the marriage shall not take place on 
the day of the last publication (particularly if it 
be the only one). It may be noted that the general 
ecclesiastical law does not forbid the marriage on 
the day of the third publication. The period for 
which the publication of the banns is valid depends 
on local ecclesiastical authority and custom. The 
Roman Ritual (Tit. vii, ec. i, n. 11) fixes a limit of 
two months, but leaves the bishop free to act as 
prudence dictates. The Second Provincial Council of 
Quebee (1863) established a period of two months. 
In practice the period varies from six weeks to six 
months. It may be added that the marriages of 
members of royal houses (matrimonia principum) 
are by custom exempted from publication of the banns. 
III. Mop or Pusiication.—The parish priest or 
his representative (vicar, curate) announces in an 
audible voice, usually before or after the sermon, for 
each of the contracting parties the baptismal and 
family name, names of parents, place of birth or 
residence, age, condition (single or previously mar- 
ried, and according to the Roman Ritual, loc. cit., 
n. 13, the name of the woman’s former husband). 
It should also be stated whether the actual proclama- 
tion is the first, second, or third, and whether there 
will be a dispensation from further publications. 
The priest adds that a serious obligation rests on 
every one to reveal to him any known impediment 
to the proposed marriage. The parish priest is ex- 
pected to keep a record or register of all publications 
of banns made by him, also the certificates of pub- 
lications made at his request in other parishes, the 
fact and consequences of which he is entitled to know. 
IV. Denunciation or ImpEDIMENTS.—Whoever is 
morally certain either by his own knowledge or 
through reliable persons, of an impediment (e. g. 
consanguinity, affinity, previous marriage) to an in- 
tended marriage, is in conscience bound to reveal it 
to the parish priest of the contracting parties; it then 
becomes the duty of such parish priest to investigate 
the statement made to him (usually under oath) and 
decide as to the character of the evidence; if a grave 
suspicion be aroused in him, he must refer the case 
to the bishop, who decides as to whether a dispensa- 
tion can or cannot be granted. Confessors, lawyers, 
physicians, midwives, are not bound to reveal im- 
pediments known to them through the discharge of 
their official or professional duties, nor does an obliga- 
tion rest on those who fear that to make known an 
impediment would cause grave detriment to them- 
selves or their families, or who are aware that no 
good can result from their action, or know that the 
contracting parties have already made known the 
impediment. Once aware of the impediment, the 
parish priest must defer the marriage, refer the mat- 
ter to the bishop, and, where the Tridentine marriage 
decree is not valid he ought to warn the parties not 
to attempt marriage elsewhere. For further details 
as to the obligation of revealing known impediments, 
see the moral theologians generally, especially the 
third book of Sanchez, ““De Matrimonio’’, and the 
sixth volume of Ballerini-Palmieri, ‘Theologia 
Moralis’”? (Prato, 1894), also the ‘Bibliotheca 
Prompta”’ of Ferraris, s. v. 
V. Sancrrons.—Omission of the banns, even 
oes eet makes a marriage illicit, but not invalid. 
he bishop may inflict on the contracting parties 
such ecclesiastical penance as he sees fit to impose, 
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and he may also punish similarly the witnesses to the 
marriage. Should later on an impediment be dis- 
covered that renders the marriage null and void, 
they cannot hope, by the strict letter of the law, to 
obtain a dispensation, nor can they hope to have their 
marriage considered a putative or apparent one, 
entailing the legitimation of their children. The 
bishop is empowered by the law to inflict on the 
offending parish priest, besides other punishment, 
three years’ suspension from his office; it is worth 
noting that a similar sanction was enjoined by the 
fifteenth century canon law of England (Lindwood’s 
Provinciale, Oxford ed., 1679, p. 271). 

VI. Disprnsation From Banns.—The Council of 
Trent allows the bishop to dispense with the publica- 
tion of the banns, provided there be a sufficient rea- 
son; one such is indicated by the Council itself, i. e. 
fear of a malicious thwarting of the intended mar- 
riage. The vicar-general, vicar capitular, and ad- 
ministrator of a diocese may also dispense from the 
banns. In case the contracting parties belong to 
different dioceses, the permission of one bishop 
(usually the one in whose diocese the marriage takes 
place) is held sufficient by many canonists. In some 
countries, as in Bavaria, a mutual understanding to 
this effect exists. The bishop may also allow the 
deans or the parish priests to dispense from one or 
two publications. In many dioceses the parish priest 
is specially authorized to dispense from the banns for 
death-bed marriages; elsewhere this authority is 
delegated to the deans or the more centrally located 
parish priests. The parish priest may himself decide 
that the obligation of asking a dispensation no longer 
exists for him, i. e. in cases of urgent necessity when, 
on the one hand, he cannot reach the bishop and, 
on the other, the reasons are such that the latter 
would be bound to grant the dispensation. In all 
cases where the three publications are omitted, the 
contracting parties are regularly required to take 
the oath before the bishop (juramentum de statu 
libero) that they are not previously betrothed or 
married, and that they know of no impediment to 
their marriage (Clement X, Cum Alias, 21 August, 
1670; Ballerini-Palmieri, VI, 716-718). 

By a decision of the Congregation of the Inquisi- 
tion (8 August, 1900) the bishop may delegate to the 
parish priest the performance of this duty. The 
banns are omitted in the case of revalidation of 
marriage (Sigmiiller, 489) and secret marriages 
i. e. regularly performed in the church, but behind 
closed on, and the record of which, together with 
the pertinent baptisms, is kept in a special book in 
the diocesan chancery (Ballerini-Palmieri, op. cit., 
VI, 778). Dispensation from all the banns is regu- 
larly granted only for a very urgent reason; less 
weighty reasons suffice for a dispensation from two 
publications or from one. Among the reasons recog- 
nized by the law, other than that mentioned by. the 
Council of Trent, are: notable difference of age, or 
condition of life; peril of the good name of either 
party; the approach of Advent or Lent, when mar- 
riage cannot be solemnized; notable temporal or 
spiritual detriment; imminent departure of the bride- 
- groom; etc. The diocesan chancery usually charges 
a fee to cover the clerical expenses, it being forbidden 
to make any charge for the dispensation itself (S. 
Cong. of Propaganda to the bishops of Ireland, 12 
February, 1821; cf. its decree of 1750; also the 
Encyclical of 1768 to the same bishops, and Col- 
lectanea S. Cong. Prop. Fid., Rome, 1893, 1221). At 
times the parish priest collects a fee for the publica- 
tion of banns (Von Scherer, 147); it is reckoned as 
one of his jwra stole, or casual sources of revenue. 

VII. Non-Caruoric Usacze.—The Orthodox Greek 
Church does not require publication of the banns; 

a the other hand, for every marriage the Greek 

requires regularly a special permission of the 
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bishop; at Constantinople and in other archiepis- 
copal churches this permission is granted through 
the Chartophylax. As the presence of the priest 
is essential to the validity of a Greek marriage, 
clandestine unions are practically impossible. (For 
the Uniat Greeks in Italy the Tridentine decree is 
obligatory, having been published in Greek in all 
their parishes by order of Clement VIII and again by 
order of Benedict XIV; see Vering, 873). The Ger- 
man Lutheran churches provide for publication of the 
banns in a manner quite similar to the Catholic 
discipline (ibid., 874). In the Church of England 
the publication of the banns is a normal preliminary 
of marriage, both by ecclesiastical law and, as ex- 
plained below, by civil statute. The Book of Common 
Prayer directs that the banns of all who are to be 
married shall be published on three several Sundays 
or Holy Days during the time of the morning service 
or of evening service (if there be no morning service) 
immediately after the second lesson. The form of 
publication is analogous to Catholic usage, and if the 
parties reside in different parishes, the banns must 
be published in both. 

VII. Tae Civizr Law or Banns.—In several 
European countries the civil law insists by its own 
authority on the publication of banns; in Austria, 
for instance, all marriages performed without at 
least one publication of the banns, and in the parishes 
of both contracting parties, are declared invalid by 
the Civil Code (Vering, 862, note 23; Von Scherer, 
161). In England, until 1753, there was no statutory 
publication of the banns; in that year was passed a 
marriage act, known as Lord Hardwicke’s Act (26 
Geo. II, c. xxxili), which provided, among other es- 
sentials, that in the future the true names of all 
persons intending marriage should be published in 
the church, otherwise the marriage would be null and 
void. It was, however, expressly provided that the 
act should not apply across the seas; hence it never 
became a part of the English Common Law as re- 
ceived in the United States. The actual civil legis- 
lation in England dates mostly from the reign of 
George IV and Willian IV, and relieves Catholics and 
Dissenters from the obligation of having their banns 
published in the churches of the Establishment, as 
was the case after the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act, though in other respects, and with considerable 
modifications, that act still governs the marriage 
contract in England; in substance it is the Tridentine 
decree. According to actual English statute legis- 
lation, a marriage in the Church of England is in- 
valid without a previous due publication of the banns 
or a license from the proper ecclesiastical authority 
granted only within the church of the parish in which 
one of the parties shall have resided for fifteen days 


before the marriage. The true names of the parties _ 


must be published in an audible voice on three suc- 
cessive Sundays at the morning service after the 
second lesson, in the church of the parish in which 
the parties dwell, or with the bishop’s consent, in a 
public chapel. The officiating clergyman is entitled 
to demand seven days’ notice of the intended pub- 
lication, with the names of the parties, place of 
abode, and the time they have lived there. The 
dissent of parents or guardians renders null and void 
the publication of the banns of minors. The banns 


or license are valid for a period of three months only. 


It is to be noted that the omission of the banns 
invalidates the marriage only when the omission 
is known and wilful. Non-Anglicans (Jews and 
Quakers excepted, as otherwise provided for) are 
freed from the obligations of banns or ecclesiastical 
license, but they must give notice to the registrar of 


the district within which the parties have lived for — 
seven days previous. This notice is inscribed in a — 


marriage notice book open to public inspection at all 


seasonable times, and thereafter suspended for 
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twenty-one days in some conspicuous place in the 
registrar’s office, and accompanied by a declaration 
as to absence of impediments, necessary consent of 
parents or guardians, etc. (‘‘Eneyclopedia of the 
Laws of England’’, London, 1897, II, 1-3; ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can and English Encyclopedia of Law’’, 2d ed., 
1901, XIX, 1190-93; Phillimore, “‘ Ecclesiastical Law 
of the Church of England’’, 2d ed., London, 1895, 
II, 580 sqq.). For the publication of banns in the 
(Protestant) churches of Ireland and Scotland see 
W. P. Eversley, ‘‘The Law of the Domestic Rela- 
tions’? (2d ed., London, 1890). In most of the 
United States a license to marry must be obtained 
by the contracting parties; in Delaware and Ohio 
publication of the banns is equivalent to a license 
(H. J. Desmond, The Church and the Law, Chicago, 
1898, 66). In all the provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada publication of the banns is required in de- 
fault of a license to marry. In the Province of Que- 
bec, in default of a license issued to non-Catholics, 
the publication of the banns is required on three 
Sundays or Holy Days with reasonable intervals, at 
morning service, or if none, at an evening service. 
If the parties belong to different churches, these pub- 
lications must take place in each church. They must 
contain the names, surnames, qualities or occupa- 
tion and domicile of the parties to be married, and 
whether they are of age or minors, also the names, 
surnames, occupations, and domicile of their fathers 
and mothers, and the name of the former husband 
or wife. A certificate of due publication of the banns 
is also required before the marriage, and mention is 
made of it in the Act of Marriage; this certificate must 
be signed by the person who published the banns, 
and must contain all the above details stated in the 
banns themselves. Such certificate is not required 
if the banns were published by the same person who 
performed the marriage. Unless the parties have an 
actual domicile of six months in the place of pub- 
lication, the latter must occur in the place of last 
domicile in Lower Canada, or if out of Canada the 
officer must ascertain that no legal impediment 
exists. If the parties are under the authority of 
others the publication must take place in the domi- 
cile of such authority (R. 8. Weir, The Civil Code 
of Lower Canada, Montreal, 1898, Nos. 57, 58, 130—- 
134). In France the civil code prescribes the pub- 
lication on two distinct Sundays of the names, 
occupations, domiciles, and names of parents of per- 
sons intending to marry. The marriage cannot take 
place until three days after the second publication; 
if a year is allowed to elapse there must be a fresh 
publication of the banns. Marriages contracted 
abroad between French subjects or between a French 
subject and a foreigner, but according to foreign law, 
are recognized in France. The publication of the 
banns, however, cannot be omitted under pain of 
invalidating the marriage. 

For the history of banns see Esmein, Le mariage en droit 
canonique (Paris, 1891), I, 78; ScHutrr, Handbuch des kath. 
Eherechts (1855), 40; Brnprr, Vom kirchl. Aufgebot der Ehe 
(1857); ScurtnvLER, Die Notwendigkeit und die Umstinde des 
Eheaufgebots (Warnsdorf, 1884); Archiv f. kath. Kirchenrecht, 
I, 129, 275; II, 546; IV, 391. All manuals of canon law and 
moral theology deal at more or less length with this subject, 
e. g. LaurRENTIvS, Instit. Jur. Eccl. (Freiburg, 1903), Nos. 567— 
569; Hrrner, Grundriss des kath. Eherechts (4th ed., 1900); 
SAGmUuusER, Lehrb. des kan. Rechts (Freiburg, 1900 sq.), 485-490; 
Verine, Lehrbuch des kath. ... . Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, 
1893), 859-863; Von Scurerer, Handbuch des Kirchenrechts 
(Graz, 1898), II, 143-161. Cf. also Frrraris, Prompta 
bibliotheca can., s. v.; Frise, De impedimentis et dispensat. 
matr, (Louvain, 1874), 151-177; Taunton, The Law of the 
Church (London and St. Louis, 1906), s. v.; BALLERINI- 
Paumieri, Theologia Moralis (Prato, 1894), VI, 427-447; 
ao Tractatus canon. de matrimonio (2d ed., Rome, 
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Banquet, Evcuaristic. See Eucuarist, SyYMBoL- 
ISM OF. 
Bapst, JoHNn, Jesuit missionary and educator, 
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b. at La Roche, Fribourg, Switzerland, 17 Decem- 
ber, 1815; d. at Mount Hope, Maryland, U. S. A., 
2 November, 1887.. At twelve he began his studies 
at the college of Fribourg, and on 30 September, 1835, 
entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus. He 
was ordained priest, 31 December, 1846, after the 
usual course of studies and teaching. He arrived in 
New York in 1848 and, though ignorant of both 
English and Indian, was sent to minister to the 
Indians at Old Town, Maine. The inhabitants re- 
ceived him with every demonstration of joy, but 
he found them in a very degraded moral condition. 
They had been without a priest for twenty years, 
and he laboured zealously for their reformation. 
He founded several temperance societies in Maine. 
In 1850 he left Old Town for Eastport. His work 
immediately began to attract attention, both for 
its results among Catholics and the number of con- 
verts who were brought into the Church. As his 
missions covered a large extent of territory, he be- 
came generally known through the State. When 
the Know-Nothing excitement broke out he was at 
Ellsworth. Besides being disliked as a Catholic 
priest, he was particularly obnoxious because of his 
efforts to establish a Catholic school there. On 
3 June his house was attacked, and on 5 June, 1854, 
in pursuance of an order of the Town Council, which 
was directed to be published in the papers, he was 
dragged out of the residence of one of his people, was 
tarred and feathered, and ridden on a rail to the woods 
outside the town, and ordered to leave the neighbour- 
hood. Some accounts have it that there was an 
attempt to burn him to death, which, for some reason 
or other, was prevented. He recovered from his in- 
juries and continued his work. The outrage at Ells- 
worth met with general condemnation. Father 
Bapst built the first church at Bangor, which was 
dedicated in 1856. He remained there for three 
years and was then sent to Boston as rector of the 
college which was at that time the house of higher 
studies for the Jesuit scholastics. He was after- 
wards superior of all the houses of Canada and New 
York, and subsequently superior of a Residence in 
Providence, R. I. In 1879 his mind began to fail, 
aresult, it was thought, of the Ellsworth occur- 
rence. His remains were interred at Woodstock, 


Maryland. 

Woodstock Letters, XVI, 324; XVII, 218, 361; XVIII, 83, 
129, 304; XX, 61, 241, 406; SHHa, Hist. of the Catholic Church 
in U.S. (New York, 1904). 
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Baptism, one of the Seven Sacraments of the Chris- 
tian Church, frequently called the “first sacrament’’, 
the “door of the sacraments”, and the “door of the 
Church”’. 

J. AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT OF DoctRiINnE.—At 
the outset we think it advisable to give two docu- 
ments which express clearly the mind of the Church 
on the subject of baptism. They are valuable, also, 
as containing a summary of the main points to be 
considered in the treatment of this important matter. 
Baptism is defined positively: in the one and nega- 
tively in the other. (a) The positive document is 
what is commonly designated as “The Decree for 
the Armenians” in the Bull “ Exultate Deo” of Pope 
Eugene IV. It is often referred to as a decree of 
the Council of Florence. While it is not necessary 
to hold this decree to be a dogmatic definition of 
the matter and form and minister of the sacraments, 
it is undoubtedly a practical instruction, emanating 
from the Holy See, and as such, has full authenticity 
in a canonical sense, that is, it is authoritative. The 
decree speaks thus of Baptism: “ Holy Baptism holds 
the first place among the sacraments, because it is 
the door of the spiritual life; for by it we are made 
members of Christ and incorporated with the Church. 
And since through the first man death entered into 
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all, unless we be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, we cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
as Truth Himself has told us. The matter of this 
sacrament is true and natural water; and it is in- 
different whether it be cold or hot. The form is: 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. We do not, however, 
deny that the words: Let this servant of Christ be 
baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost; or: This person is baptized 
by my hands in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, constitute true baptism; 
because since the principal cause from which baptism 
has its efficacy is the Holy Trinity, and the instru- 
mental cause is the minister who confers the sacra- 
ment exteriorly, then if the act exercised by the min- 
ister be expressed, together with the invocation of 
the Holy Trinity, the sacrament is perfected. The 
minister of this sacrament is the priest, to whom it 
belongs to baptize, by reason of his office. In case of 
necessity, however, not only a priest or deacon, but 
even a layman or woman, nay, even a pagan or here- 
tic can baptize, provided he observes the form used 
by the Church, and intends to perform what the 
Church performs. The effect of this sacrament is 
the remission of ‘all sin, original and actual; likewise 
of all punishment which is due for sin. As a conse- 
quence, no satisfaction for past sins is enjoined upon 
those who are baptized; and if they die before they 
commit any sin, they attain immediately to the king- 
dom of heaven and the vision of God.” 

(b) The negative document we call the canons on 
baptism decreed by the Council of Trent (Sess. VII, 
De Baptismo), in which the following doctrines are 
anathematized: “The baptism of John (the Pre- 
cursor) had the same efficacy as the baptism of Christ. 
True and natural water is not necessary for baptism, 
and therefore the words of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
‘Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost’ are metaphorical. The true doctrine of the 
sacrament of baptism is not taught by the Roman 
Church. Baptism given by heretics in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
with the intention of performing what the Church 
performs, is not true baptism. Baptism is free, that 
is, not necessary for salvation. A baptized person, 
even if he wishes it, cannot lose grace, no matter how 
much he sins, unless he refuses to believe. Those who 
are baptized are obliged only to have faith, but not 
to observe the whole law of Christ: Baptized persons 
are not obliged to observe all the precepts of the 
Church, written and traditional, unless of their own 
accord they wish to submit to them. All vows made 
after baptism are void by reason of the promises made 
in baptism itself; because by these vows injury is 
done to the faith which has been professed in baptism 
and to the sacrament itself. All sins committed after 


baptism are either forgiven or rendered venial by: 


the sole remembrance and faith of the baptism that 
has been received. Baptism although truly and 
properly administered, must be repeated in the case 
of a person who has denied the faith of Christ before 


infidels and has been brought again to repentance. 


No one is to be baptized except at the age at which 
Christ was baptized or at the moment of death. 
Infants, not being able to make an act of faith, are 

not to be reckoned among the faithful after their 
baptism, and therefore when they come to the age 

of discretion they are to be rebaptized; or it is better 
to omit their baptism entirely than to baptize them 
believing on the sole faith of the Church, when 
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and not to be forced by penalties to lead a Christian 
life, except to be deprived of the reception of the 
Eucharist and of the other sacraments, until they 
reform.”” The doctrines here condemned by the 
Council of Trent, are those of various leaders among 
the early reformers. The contradictory of all these 
statements is to be held as the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church. 

IJ. Erymotogy.—The word Baptism is derived 
from the Greek word, Bdrrw, or Barrlfw, to wash or to 
immerse. It signifies, therefore, that laving is of the 
essential idea of the sacrament. Scripture uses the 
term baptize both literally and figuratively. It is 
employed in a metaphorical sense in Acts, i, 5, where 
the abundance of the grace of the Holy Ghost is 
signified, and also in Luke, xii, 50, where the term 
is referred to the sufferings of Christ in His Passion. 
Otherwise in the New Testament, the root word from 
which baptism is derived is used to designate the 
laving with water, and it is employed when speaking 
of Jewish lustrations, and of the baptism of John, as 
well as of the Christian Sacrament of Baptism (cf. 
Heb., vi, 2; Mark, vii, 4). In ecclesiastical usage, 
however, when the terms Baptize, Baptism are em- 
ployed without a qualifying word, they are intended 
to signify the sacramental washing by which the soul 
is cleansed from sin at the same time that water is 
poured upon the body. Many other terms have been 
used as descriptive synonyms for baptism both in the 
Bible and Christian antiquity, as the laver of regenera- 
tion, illumination, the seal of God, the water of eternal 
life, the sacrament of the Trinity, etc. (cf. Bingham, 
Antiq. Eecl., IV). In English, the term christen 
is familiarly used for baptize. As, however, the 
former word signifies only the effect of baptism, that 
is, to make one a Christian, but not the manner and 
the act, moralists hold that “I christen” could prob- 
ably not be substituted validly for “I baptize” in 
conferring the sacrament (Sabetti, n. 657; Lehmkuhl, 
n. 63; Amer. Eccl. Rev., V, I). 

III. Derrnirion.—The Roman Catechism (Ad pa- 
rochos, De bapt., 2, 2, 5) defines baptism thus: Baptism 
is the sacrament of regeneration by water in the word 
(per aquam in verbo). St. Thomas Aquinas (III, Q. 
Ixvi, a. 1) gives this definition: ‘‘ Baptism is the exter- 


nal ablution of the body, performed with the pre- 


scribed form of words.” Later theologians generally 
distinguish formally between the physical and the 
metaphysical defining of this sacrament. By the 
former they understand the formula expressing the ac- 
tion of ablution and the utterance of the invocation of 
the Trinity; by the latter, the definition: “Sacrament 
of regeneration” or that institution of Christ by which 
we are reborn to spiritual life. The term “regenera- 
tion” distinguishes baptism from every other sacra- 
ment, for although penance revivifies men spiritually, 
yet this is rather a resuscitation, a bringing back from 


the dead, thanarebirth. Penance does not make us. 


Christians; on the contrary, it presupposes that we 
have already been born of water and the Holy Ghost 
to the life of grace, while baptism on the other hand 
was instituted to confer upon men the very beginnings 
of the spiritual life, to transfer them from the state 
of enemies of God to the state of adoption, as sons of 
God. _The definition of the Roman Catechism com- 
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meaning of the term “baptism”, we now turn our 
attention to the various rites which were its fore- 
runners before the New Dispensation. Types of this 
sacrament are to be found among the Jews and 
Gentiles. Its place in the sacramental system of the 
Old Law was taken by circumcision, which is called 
by some of the Fathers “the laver of blood” to dis- 
tinguish it from “the laver of water”. By the rite of 
circumcision, the recipient was incorporated into the 
people of God and made a partaker in the Messianic 
promises; a name was bestowed upon him and he was 
reckoned among the children of Abraham, the father 
of all believers. Other forerunners of baptism were 
the numerous purifications prescribed in the Mosaic 
dispensation for legal uncleannesses. The symbolism 
of an outward washing to cleanse an invisible blemish 
was made very familiar to the Jews by their sacred 
ceremonies. But in addition to these more direct 
types, both the New Testament writers and the 
Fathers of the Church find many mysterious fore- 
shadowings of baptism. Thus St. Paul (I Cor., x) 
adduces the passage of Israel through the Red Sea, 
and St. Peter (I Pet., iii) the Deluge, as types of the 
purification to be found in Christian baptism. Other 
foreshadowings of the sacrament are found by the 
Fathers in the bathing of Naaman in the Jordan, in 
the brooding of the Spirit of God over the waters, 
in the rivers of Paradise, in the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb, during Old Testament times, and in the pool 
of Bethsaida, and in the healing of the dumb and 
blind in the New Testament. 

How natural and expressive the symbolism of ex- 
terior washing to indicate interior purification was 
recognized to be, is plain from the practice also of 
the heathen systems of religion. The use of lustral 
water is found among the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Hindus, and _ others. 
A closer resemblance to Christian baptism is found 
in a form of Jewish baptism, to be bestowed on prose- 
lytes, given in the Babylonian Talmud (Déllinger, 
First Age of the Church). But above all must be 
considered the baptism of St. John the Precursor. 
John baptized with water (Mark, i) and it was a bap- 
tism of penance for the remission of sins (Luke, iii). 
While, then, the symbolism of the sacrament insti- 
tuted by Christ was not new, the efficacy which He 
joined to the rite is that which differentiates it from 
all its types. John’s baptism did not produce grace, 
as he himself testifies (Matt., iii) when he declares 
that he is not the Messias whose baptism is to confer 
the Holy Ghost. Moreover, it was not John’s baptism 
that remitted sin, but the penance that accompanied 
it; and hence St. Augustine calls it (De Bapt. contra 
Donat., V) “a remission of sins in hope”. As to the 
nature of the Precursor’s baptism, St. Thomas 
(II, Q. xxxviii, a. 1) declares: “The baptism of John 
was not a sacrament of itself, but a certain sacramen- 
tal as it were, preparing the way (disponens) for the 
baptism of Christ.”’ Durandus calls it a sacrament, 
indeed, but of the Old Law, and St. Bonaventure 
places it as a medium between the Old and New Dis- 
It is of Catholic faith that the Pre- 
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over, from the general doctrine of the Church on the 
sacraments, we know that the efficacy attached to 
them is derivable only from the institution of the 
Redeemer. When, however, we come to the question 
as to when precisely Christ instituted baptism, we 
find that ecclesiastical writers are not agreed. The 
Scriptures themselves are silent upon the subject. 
Various occasions have been pointed out as the prob- 
able time of institution, as when Christ was Himself 
baptized in the Jordan, when He declared the neces- 
sity of the rebirth to Nicodemus, when He sent His 
Apostles and Disciples to preach and baptize. The 
first opinion was quite a favourite with many of the 
Fathers and Schoolmen, and they are fond of referring 
to the sanctification of the baptismal water by con- 
tact with the flesh of the God-man. Others, as St. 
Jerome and St. Maximus, appear to assume that 
Christ baptized John on this occasion and thus in- 
stituted the sacrament. There is nothing, however, in 
the Gospels to indicate that Christ baptized the Pre- 
cursor at the time of His own baptism. As to the 
opinion that it was in the colloquy with Nicodemus 
that the sacrament was instituted, it is not sur- 
prising that it has found few adherents. Christ’s 
words indeed declare the necessity of such an insti- 
tution, but no more. It seems also very unlikely 
that Christ would have instituted the sacrament in 
a secret conference with one who was not to be a 
herald of its institution. 

The more probable opinion seems to be that bap- 
tism, as a sacrament, had its origin when Christ com- 
missioned His Apostles to baptize, as narrated in 
John, iii and iv. There is nothing directly in the text 
as to the institution, but as the Disciples acted evi- 
dently under the instruction of Christ, He must 
have taught them at the very outset the matter and 
form of the sacrament which they were to dispense. 
It is true that St. John Chrysostom (Hom., xxviii in 
Joan.), Theophylactus (in cap. iii, Joan.), and Ter- 
tullian (De Bapt., c. ii) declare that the baptism given 
by the Disciples of Christ as narrated in these chap- 
ters of St. John was a baptism of water only and not 
of the Holy Ghost; but their reason is that the Holy 
Ghost was not given until after the Resurrection 
As theologians have pointed out, this is a confusion 
between the visible and the invisible manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit. The authority of St. Leo (Ep. xvi 
ad Episce. Sicil.) is also invoked for the same opinion, 


inasmuch as he seems to hold that Christ instituted - 


the sacrament when, after His rising from the dead, 
He gave the command (Matt., xxviii): “Go and 
teach . . . baptizing”; but St. Leo’s words can 
easily be explained otherwise, and in another part 
of the same epistle he refers to the sanction of re- 
generation given by Christ when the water of baptism 


‘flowed from His side on the Cross; consequently, 


before the Resurrection. All authorities agree that 


Matt., xxviii, contains the solemn promulgation of 
this sacrament, and St. Leo does not seem to intend 
more than this. We need not delay on the arguments 
of those who declare baptism to have been necessarily _ 
established after Christ’s death, because the efficacy 
of the sacraments is derived from His Passion. This 
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Passion. That this was an essentially different rite 
from John the Precursor’s baptism seems plain, 
because the baptism of Christ is always preferred to 
that of John, and the latter himself states the reason: 
“TY baptize with water . . . [Christ] baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost”? (John,i). In the baptism given by 
the Disciples as narrated in these chapters we seem 
to have all the requisites of a sacrament of the New 
Law: (1) the external rite, (2) the institution of 
Christ, for they baptized by His command and mis- 
sion, and (3) the conferring of grace, for they bestowed 
the Holy Ghost (John, i). In the second place, the 
Apostles received other sacraments’ from Christ, 
before His Passion, as the Holy Eucharist at the Last 
Supper, and Holy orders (Conc. Trid., Sess. XX VI, 
c. 1). Now as baptism has always been held as the 
door of the Church and the necessary condition for 
the reception of any other sacrament, it follows that 
the Apostles must have received Christian baptism 
before the Last Supper. This argument is used by 
St. Augustine (Ep. elxiii, al. xliv) and certainly seems 
valid. To suppose that the first pastors of the Church 
received the other sacraments by dispensation, be- 
fore they had received baptism, is an opinion with no 
foundation in Scripture or tradition and devoid of 
verisimilitude. The Scriptures nowhere state that 
Christ Himself conferred baptism, but an ancient 
tradition (Niceph., Hist. eccl., II, iii; Clem. Alex. 
Strom., III) declares that He baptized the Apostle 
Peter only, and that the latter baptized Andrew, 
James, and John, and they the other Apostles. 

Vi. Marrpr anp Form oF THE SACRAMENT.—(1) 
Matter. In all sacraments we treat of the matter 
and the form. It is also usual to distinguish the re- 
mote matter and the proximate matter. In the case 
of baptism, the remote matter is natural and true 
water. We shall consider this aspect of the question 
first. (a) It is of faith that true and natural water 
is the remote matter of baptism. In addition to the 
authorities already cited, we may also mention the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran (c. i). Some of the 
early Fathers, as Tertullian (De Bapt., i) and St. 
Augustine (Adv. Her., xlvi and lx) enumerate 
heretics who rejected water entirely as a constituent 
of baptism. Such were the Gaians, Manicheans, 
Seleucians, and Hermians. In the Middle Ages, the 
Waldensians are said to have held the same tenet 
(Ewald, Contra Walden., vi). Some of the sixteenth 
century reformers, while accepting water as the ordi- 
nary matter of this sacrament, declared that when 
water could not be had, any liquid could be used in 
its place. So Luther (Tischr., xvii) and Beza (Ep., 
ii, ad Till.). It was in consequence of this teaching 
that certain of the Tridentine canons were framed. 
Calvin held that the water used in baptism was sim- 
ply symbolic of the Blood of Christ (Instit., IV, xv). 
As a rule, however, those sects which believe in bap- 
tism at the present time, recognize water as the neces- 

sary matter of the sacrament. Scripture is so positive 
in its statements as to the use of true and natural 
water for baptism that it is difficult to see why it 
should ever Fe called in question. Not only have 
we the explicit words of Christ (John, iti, v), “ Unless 
aman be born again of water’’, etc., but also in the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul there 
are passages that serene any metaphorical inter- 
pretation. Thus (Acts, x, 47) St. Peter says, “Can 
any man forbid water, that these should not be bap- 
tized?” In the eighth chapter of the Acts is narrated 
_ the episode of Philip and the eunuch of Ethiopia, and 
verse 36 we read: “They came to a certain water; 
d the eunuch said: See, here is water: what doth 


timony of Christian tradition. Tertullian 
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are led by us to where there is water . . . and then 
they are laved in the water”. St. Augustine posi- 
tively declares that there is no baptism without water 
(Tr. xv in Joan.). 

The remote matter of baptism, then, is water, 
and this taken in its usual meaning. Theologians 
tell us consequently that what men would ordinarily 
declare water is valid baptismal materiaf, whether 
it be water of the sea, or fountain, or well, or marsh; 
whether it be clear or turbid; fresh or salty; hot or 
cold; coloured or uncoloured. Water derived from 
melted ice, snow, or hail is also valid. If, however, 
ice, snow, or hail be not melted, they do not come 
under the designation water. Dew, sulphur or min- 
eral water, and that which is derived from steam are 
also valid matter for this sacrament. As to a mixture 
of water and some other material, it is held as proper 
matter, provided the water certainly predominates 
and the mixture would still be called water. Invalid 
matter is every liquid that is not usually designated 
true water. Such are oil, saliva, wine, tears, milk, 
sweat, beer, soup, the juice of fruits, and any mixture 
containing water which men would no longer call 
water. When it is doubtful whether a liquid could 
really be called water, it is not permissible to use it 
for baptism except in case of absolute necessity 
when no certainly valid matter can be obtained. 
On the other hand, it is never allowable to baptize 
with an invalid liquid. There is a response of Pope 
Gregory IX to the Archbishop of Trondhjem in Nor- 
way where beer (or mead) had been employed for 
baptism. The pontiff says: “Since according to the 
Gospel teaching, a man must be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, those are not to be considered 
validly baptized who have been baptized with beer” 
(cervisia). It is true that a statement declaring wine 
to be valid matter of baptism is attributed to Pope 
Stephen II, but the document is void of all author- 
ity (Labbe, Conc., VI). Those who have held that 
“water” in the Gospel text is to be taken metaphoric- 
ally, appeal to the words of the Precursor (Matt., iii), 
“ Heshall baptize youin the Holy Ghost and fire”. As 
“fire”? must certainly be only a figure of speech here, 
so must “water” in the other texts. To this objec- 
tion, it may be replied that the Christian Church, or 
at least the Apostles themselves, must have under- 
stood what was prescribed to be taken literally and 
what figuratively. The New Testament and church 
history prove that they never looked on fire as a 
material-for baptism, while they certainly did re- 
quire water. Outside of the insignificant sects of 
Seleucians and Hermians, not even heretics took the 
word “fire” in this text in its literal meaning. We 
may remark, however, that some of the Fathers, as 
St. John Damascene (Orth. Fid., IV, ix), concede 
this statement of the Baptist to have a literal fulfil- 
ment in the Pentecostal fiery tongues. They do not 
refer it, however, literally to baptism. That water 
alone is the necessary matter of this sacrament de- 
pends of course on the will of Him Who instituted it, 
although theologians discover many reasons why it 
should have been chosen in preference to other liquids. 


The most obvious of these is that water cleanses and ~ 


purifies more perfectly than the others, and hence 
the symbolism is more natural. 

(b) The proximate matter of baptism is the ablu- 
tion performed with water. The very word “bap- 
tize”’, as we have seen, means a washing. Three 
forms of ablution have prevailed among Christians, 
and the Church holds them all to be valid because 


they fulfil the requisite signification of the baptismal — 


laving. These forms are immersion, infusion, and 
aspersion. 
questio 


he most ancient form usually employed 
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who speaks of baptism as a bath (Ephes., v, 26; 
Rom., vi, 4; Tit., iii, 5). In the Latin Church, immer- 
sion seems to have prevailed until the twelfth century. 
After that time it is found in some places even as late 
as the sixteenth century. Infusion and aspersion, 
however, were growing common in the thirteenth 
century and gradually prevailed in the Western 
Church. The Oriental Churches have retained im- 
mersion, though not always in the sense of plunging 
the candidate’s entire body below the water. Billuart 
(De Bapt., I, ili) says that commonly the catechumen 
is placed in the font, and then water is poured upon 
the head. He cites the authority of Goar for this 
statement. Although, as we have said, immersion 
was the form of baptism that generally prevailed in 
the early ages, it must not thereby be inferred that 
the other forms of infusion and aspersion were not 
also employed and held to be valid. In the case of 
the sick or dying, immersion was impossible and the 
sacrament was then conferred by one of the other 
forms. This was so well recognized that infusion or 
aspersion received the name of the baptism of the 
sick (baptismus clinicorum). St. Cyprian (Hp. lxxvi) 
declares this form to be valid. From the canons of 
various early councils we know that candidates for 
Holy orders who had been baptized by this method 
seem to have been regarded as irregular, but this was 
on account of the culpable negligence supposed to be 
manifested in delaying baptism until wick or dying. 


' That such persons, however, were not to be rebap- 


‘should also be consecrate 


tized is an evidence that the Church held their bap- 
tism to be valid. It is also pointed out that the cir- 
cumstances under which St. Paul (Acts, xvi) baptized 
his jailor and all his household seem to preclude the 
use of immersion. Moreover, the acts of the early 
martyrs frequently refer to baptizing in prisons where 
infusion or aspersion was certainly employed. 

By the present authorized ritual of the Latin 
Church, baptism must be performed by a laving of 
the head of the candidate. Moralists, however, 
state that in case of necessity, the baptism would 
probably be valid if the water were applied to any 
other principal part of the body, as the breast or 
shoulder. In this case, however, conditional bap- 
tism would have to be administered if the person 
survived (St. Alph., no. 107). In like manner they 
consider as probably valid the baptism of an infant 
in its mother’s womb, provided the water, by means 
of an instrument, would actually flow upon the child. 
Such baptism is, however, later to be repeated con- 
ditionally, if the child survives its birth (Lehmkuhl, 
n. 61). It is to be noted that it is not sufficient for 
the water to merely touch the candidate; it must 
also flow, otherwise there would seem to be no real 
ablution. At best, such a baptism would be con- 
sidered doubtful. If the water touches only the 
hair, the sacrament has probably been validly con- 
ferred, though in practice the safer course must be 
followed. If only the clothes of the person have 
received the aspersion, the baptism is undoubtedly 
void. The water to be seek in solemn baptism 

for the purpose, but of 
this we shall treat in another section of this article. 
It is necessary in baptizing to make use of a threefold 
ablution in conferring this sacrament, by reason of 
the prescription of the Roman ritual. This neces- 
sarily refers, however, to the liceity, not to the validity 


of the ceremony, as St. Thomas (III, Q. Ixvi, a. 8) and 
: other theologians expressly state. The threefold 
imme es 


unquestionably very ancient in_ the 
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the validity of the sacrament, however, is plain. 
In the seventh century the Fourth Council of Toledo 
(633) approved the use of a single ablution in bap- 
tism, as a protest against the false trinitarian theories 
of the Arians, who seem to have given to the three- 
fold immersion a significance which made it imply 
three natures in the Holy Trinity. To insist on the 
unity and consubstantiality of the three Divine Per- 
sons, the Spanish Catholics adopted the single ablu- 
tion and this method had the approval of Pope 
Gregory the Great (I, Ep. xliii), The Eunomian 
heretics used only one immersion and their baptism 
was held invalid by the First Council of Constanti- 
nople (can. vii); but this was not on account of the 
single ablution, but apparently because they bap- 
tized in the death of Christ. The authority of this 
canon is, moreover, doubtful at best. 

(2) Form.—The requisite and sole valid form of 
baptism is: ‘‘I baptize thee (or This person is bap- 
tized) in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ This was the form given by 
Christ to His Disciples in the twenty-eighth chapter 


of St. Matthew’s Gospel, as far, at least, as there is _ 


question of the invocation of the separate Persons of 
the Trinity and the expression of the nature of the 
action performed. For the Latin usage: “‘I baptize 
thee’’, etc., we have the authority of the Council of 
Trent (Sess. VII, can. iv) and of the Council of. Flor- 
ence in the Decree of Union. In addition we have 
the constant practice of the whole Western Church. 
The Latins also recognize as valid the form used by 
the Greeks: ‘‘This servant of Christ is baptized’’, etc. 
The Florentine decree acknowledges the validity of 
this form and it is moreover recognized by the Bull 
of Leo X, ‘‘Accepimus nuper’’, and of Clement VII, 
“Provisionis nostre’’. Substantially, the Latin and 
Greek forms are the same, and the Latin Church has 
never rebaptized Orientals on their return to unity. 
At one time some Western theologians disputed the 
Greek form, because they doubted the validity of the 


imperative or deprecatory formula: ‘‘Let this person — 


be baptized’’ (baptizetur). As a matter of fact, how- 
over, the Greeks use the indicative, or enuntiative, 
formula: ‘This person is baptized”’ (Samrtferat, 
baptizatur). This is unquestionable from their 
Euchologies, and from the testimony of Arcudius 
(apud Cat., tit. ii, cap. i), of Goar (Rit. Gree. Illust.), 
of Marténe (De Ant. Eccl. Rit., 1) and of the theologi- 
cal compendium of the schismatical Russians (St. 
Petersburg, 1799). It is true that in the decree for 
the Armenians, Pope Eugene IV uses baptizetur, 
according to the ordinary version. of this decree, 
but Labbe, in his edition of the Council of Florence 
seems to consider it a corrupt reading, for in the 
margin he prints baptizatur. It has been suggested 


by Goar that the resemblance between Bamrlferac 


and baptizetur is responsible for the mistake. The 
correct translation is, of course, baptizatur. 

In administering this sacrament it is absolutely 
necessary to use the word “‘baptize”’ or its equivalent 
(Alex. VIII, Prop. damn., xxvii), otherwise the cere- 
mony is invalid. This had already been decreed by 
Alexander III (Cap. Si quis, I, x, De Bapt.), and it is 
confirmed by the Florentine decree. It has been the 
constant practice of both the Latin and Greek 
Churches to make use-of words expressing the act 
performed. St. Thomas (III, Q. Ixvi, a. 5) says that 
since an ablution may be employed for many pur- 
poses, it is necessary that in baptism the meaning 


of the ablution be determined by the words of the 
form. However, the words: “In the name of the 


Father’ would not be sufficient by themse 


of tion. 
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of this sacrament, the act of baptism must be 
expressed, and the matter and form be united to 
leave no doubt of the meaning of the ceremony. 
In addition to the necessary word “‘baptize’’, or its 
equivalent, it is also obligatory to mention the sepa- 
rate persons of the Holy Trinity. This is the com- 
mand of Christ to His Disciples, and as the sacrament 
has its efficacy from Him Who instituted it, we can 
not omit anything that He has prescribed. Nothing 
is more certain than that this has been the general 
understanding and practice of the Church. Ter- 
tullian tells us (De Bapt., xiii): ‘The law of baptism 
(tingendi) has been imposed and the form prescribed: 
Go, teach the nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
St. Justin Martyr (Apol., I) testifies to the practice in 
his time. St. Ambrose (De Myst., IV) declares: “‘Un- 
less a person has been baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, he can 
not obtain the remission of his sins.’”’ St. Cyprian 
(Ad Jubaian.), rejecting the validity of baptism 
given in the name of Christ only, affirms that the 
naming of all the persons of the Trinity was com- 
manded by the Lord (in plend et adunata Trinitate). 
The same is declared by many other primitive writ- 
ers, as St. Jerome (IV, in Matt.), Origen (De Princ., 
i, ii), St. Athanasius (Or. iv, Contr. Ar.), St. Augustine 
(De Bapt., vi, 25). It is not, of course, absolutely 
necessary that the common names Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost be used, provided the persons be ex- 
pressed by words that are equivalent or synonymous. 
But a distinct naming of the Divine persons is re- 
quired and the form: “‘I baptize thee in the name of 
the Holy Trinity’’, would be of more than doubtful 
validity. The singular form ‘In the name’’, not 
“names’’,is also to be employed, as it expresses the 
unity of the Divine nature. When, through ignor- 
ance, an accidental, not substantial, change has been 
made in the form (as In nomine patrid for Patris), the 
baptism is to be held valid. 

The mind of the Church as to the necessity of ob- 
serving the trinitarian formula in this sacrament has 
been clearly shown by her treatment of baptism con- 
ferred by heretics. Any ceremony that did not ob- 
serve this form has been declared invalid. The 
Montanists baptized in the name of the Father and 
the Son and Montanus and Priscilla (St. Basil, Ep. 
i Ad Amphil.). As a consequence, the Council of 
Laodicea ordered their rebaptism. The Arians at the 
time of the Council of Nicza do not seem to have 
tampered with the baptismal formula, for that Coun- 
cil does not order their rebaptism. When, then, St. 
Athanasius (Or. ii, Contr. Ar.) and St. Jerome (Contra 
Lucif.) declare the Arians to have baptized in the 
name of the Creator and creatures, they must either 
refer to their doctrine or to a later changing of the 
sacramental form. It is well known that the latter 


was the case with the Spanish Arians and that con-. 


sequently converts from the sect were rebaptized. 
The Anomeans, a branch of the Arians, baptized 
with the formula: ‘‘In the name of the uncreated 
God and in the name of the created Son, and in the 
name of the Sanctifying Spirit, procreated by the 
created Son’? (Epiphanius, Her., Ixxvii). Other 
_ Arian sects, such as the Eunomians and Aetians, bap- 
- tized ‘“‘in the death of Christ’’, Converts frorn Sa- 
bellianism were ordered by the First Council of Con- 
stantinople (can. vii) to be rebaptized because the 
doctrine of Sabellius that there was but one person 
the Trinity had infected their baptismal form. 
e two sects sprung from Paul of Samosata, who 
ied Christ’s Divinity, likewise conferred invalid 
tism. They were the Paulianists and Photinians. 
pecan 
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the Council of Arles (can. xvi and xvii) decreed the 
same for both Paulianists and Photinians. 

There has been a theological controversy over the 
question as to whether baptism in the name of Christ 
only was ever held valid. Certain texts in the New 
Testament have given rise to this difficulty. Thus 
St. Paul (Acts, xix) commands some disciples at 
Ephesus to be baptized in Christ’s name: “‘They were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.’’ In Acts, x, 
we read that St. Peter ordered others to be baptized 
“in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ’”’. Those who 
were converted by Philip (Acts, viii) “were baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ ’’, and above all we have 
the explicit command of the Prince of the Apostles: 
“Be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of your sins”’ (Acts, ii). Ow- 
ing to these texts some theologians have held that the 
Apostles baptized in the name of Christ only. St. 
Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and Albertus Magnus are 
invoked as authorities for this opinion, they declaring 
that the Apostles so acted by special dispensation. 
Other writers, as Peter Lombard and Hugh of St. 
Victor, hold also that such baptism would be valid, 
but say nothing of a dispensation for the Apostles. 
The most probable opinion, however, seems to be 
that the terms ‘‘in the name of Jesus’’, ‘‘in the name 
of Christ’’, either refer to baptism in the faith taught 
by Christ, or are employed to distinguish Christian 
baptism from that of John the Precursor. It seems 
altogether unlikely that immediately after Christ 
had solemnly promulgated the trinitarian formula of 
baptism, the Apostles themselves would have sub- 
stituted another. In fact, the words of St. Paul 
(Acts, xix) imply quite plainly that they did not. 
For, when some Christians at Ephesus declared that 
they had never heard of the Holy Ghost, the Apostle 
asks: ‘‘In whom then were you baptized?” This 


text certainly seems to declare that St. Paul took it” 


for granted that the Ephesians must have heard the 
name of the Holy Ghost when the sacramental 
formula of baptism was pronounced over them. 

The authority of Pope Stephen I has been alleged 
for the validity of baptism given in the name of 
Christ only. St. Cyprian says (Ep. ad Jubaian.) that 
this pontiff declared all baptism valid provided it 
was given in the name of Jesus Christ. It must be 
noted that the same explanation applies to Stephen’s 
words as to the Scriptural texts above given. More- 
over, Firmilian, in his letter to St. Cyprian, implies 
that Pope Stephen required an explicit mention of 
the Trinity in baptism, for he quotes the pontiff as 
declaring that the sacramental grace is conferred 
because a person has been baptized “with the in- 
vocation of the names of the Trinity, Father and 
Son and Holy Ghost’’. A passage that is very diffi- 
cult of explanation is found in the works of St. Am- 
brose (Lib. I, De Sp. S., iii), where he declares that if 
a person names one of the Trinity, he names all of 
them: “If you say Christ, you have designated God 
the Father, by whom the Son was anointed, and Him 
Who was anointed Son, and the Holy Ghost in whom 
He was anointed.’’ This passage has been generally 


interpreted as referring to the faith of the catechumen, ~ 


but not to the baptismal form. More difficult is the 
explanation of the response of Pope Nicholas I to the 


Bulgarians (cap. civ; Labbe, VIII), in which he states 


that a person is not to be rebaptized who has already 
been baptized “‘in the name of the Holy Trinity or in 
the name of Christ only, as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles (for it is one and the same thing, as St. Am- 
brose has explained)’’. As in the passer to which 
the pope alludes, St. Ambrose was spea 

faith of the recipient of baptism, as we have alr 
stated, it has been held probable that 

meaning that Pope Nichol 


ing of the 
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the same pontiff’s reply to the Bulgarians (Resp. 15) 
on another occasion when they consulted him on a 
practical case. They inquired whether certain per- 
sons are to be rebaptized on whom a man, pretending 
to be a Greek priest, had conferred baptism? Pope 
Nicholas replies that the baptism is to be held valid 
“if they were baptized in the name of the supreme 
and undivided Trinity”. Here the pope does not 
give baptism in the name of Christ only as an alter- 
native. Moralists raise the question of the validity 
of a baptism in whose administration something else 
had been added to the prescribed form, as ‘‘and in 
the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary”’. They reply 
that such baptism would be invalid, if the minister 
intended thereby to attribute the same efficacy to 
the added name as to the names of the Three Divine 
Persons. If, however, it was done through a mis- 
taken piety only, it would not interfere with the 
validity (S. Alph., n. 111). 

VII. Conprtionat Baprism.—From the foregoing 
it is evident that not all baptism administered by 
heretics or schismaties is invalid. On the contrary, 
if the proper matter and form be used and the one 
conferring the sacrament really “intends to perform 
what the Church performs’’, the baptism is undoubt- 
edly valid. This is also authoritatively stated in the 
decree for the Armenians and the canons of the 
Council of Trent already given. The question be- 
comes a practical one when converts to the Faith 
have to be dealt with. If there were one authorized 
mode of baptizing among the sects, and if the ne- 
cessity and true significance of the sacrament were 
uniformly taught and put in practice among them, 
there would be little difficulty as to the status of 
converts from the sects. But there is no such unity 
of teaching and practice among them, and conse- 
quently the particular case of each convert must be 
examined into when there is question of his reception 
into the Church. For not only are there religious 
denominations in which baptism is in all probability 
not validly administered, but there are those also 
which have a ritual sufficient indeed for validity, but 
in practice the likelihood of their members having 
received baptism validly is more than doubtful. As 
a consequence converts must be dealt with differently. 
If it be certain that a convert was validly baptized 
in heresy, the sacrament is not repeated, but the 
ceremonies which had been omitted in such baptism 
are to be supplied, unless the bishop, for sufficient 
reasons, judges that they can be dispensed with. 
(For the United States, see Conc. Prov. Balt., I.) If 
it be uncertain whether the convert’s baptism was 
valid or not, then he is to be baptized conditionally. 
In such cases the ritual is: “If thou art not yet bap- 
tized, then I baptize thee in the name’’, etc. The 
First Synod of Westminster, England, directs that 
adult converts are to be baptized not publicly but 
privately with holy water (i. e. not the consecrated 
baptismal water) and without the usual ceremonies 
(Decr. xvi). Practically, converts in the United 
States are almost invariably baptized either abso- 


lutely or conditionally, not because the baptism ad-. 


ministered by heretics is held to be invalid, but be- 
cause it is generally impossible to discover whether 
they had ever been properly baptized. Even in 
cases where a ceremony had certainly been per- 
formed, reasonable doubt of validity will generally 


remain, on account of either the intention of the— 


nistrator or the mode of administration. Still 
ust be examined into (8. C. Inquis., 
sacrament be sacrilegiously 
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the efficacy of their baptism has been called in ques- 
tion owing to the separation of the matter and the 
form, for the latter is pronounced before the immer- 
sion takes place; the Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
and Universalists deny the necessity of baptism, and 
hence the presumption is that they do not admin- 
ister it accurately; the Methodists and Presbyterians 
baptize by aspersion or sprinkling, and it may be 
reasonably doubted whether the water has touched 
the body and flowed upon it; among the Episco- 
palians many consider baptism to have no true 
efficacy and to be merely an empty ceremony, and 
consequently there is a well-grounded fear that they 
are not sufficiently careful in its administration. To 
this may be added, that Episcopalians often baptize 
by aspersion, and though such a method is undoubt- 
edly valid if properly employed, yet in practice it is 
quite possible that the sprinkled water may not touch 
the skin. Sabetti also notes that ministers of the 
same sect do not everywhere follow a uniform 
method of baptizing. The practical method of recon- 
ciling heretics with the Church is as follows:—If bap- 
tism be conferred absolutely, the convert is to make 
no abjuration or profession of faith, nor is he to 
make a confession of his sins and receive absolution, 
because the sacrament of regeneration washes away 
his past offences. If his baptism is to be conditional, 
he must first make an abjuration of his errors, or a 
profession of faith, then receive the conditional bap- 
tism, and lastly make a sacramental confession fol- 
lowed by conditional absolution. If the convert’s 
former baptism was judged to be certainly valid, he 
is only to make the abjuration or the profession 
of faith and receive absolution from the censures he 
may have incurred (Excerpta Rit. Rom., 1878). The 
abjuration or profession of faith here prescribed is 
the Creed of Pius IV, translated into the vernacular. 
In the case of conditional baptism, the confession 
may precede the administration of the rite and the 
conditional absolution be imparted after the ba 
tism. ‘This is often done as a matter of fact, as the 
confession is an excellent preparation for the recep- 
tion of the sacrament (De Herdt, VI, viii; Sabetti, 
no. 725). 

VIII. Resarrism.—To complete the consideration 
of the validity of baptism conferred by heretics, we 
must give some account of the celebrated contro- 
versy that raged around this point in the ancient 
Church. In Africa and Asia Minor the custom had 
been introduced in the early part of the third century 
of rebaptizing all converts from heresy. As far as 
can be now ascertained, the practice of rebaptism 
arose in Africa owing to decrees of a Synod of Car- 
thage held probably between 218 and 222; while in 
Asia Minor it seems to have had its origin at the 
Synod of Iconium, celebrated between 230 and 235. 
The controversy on rebaptism is especially connected 
with the names of Pope St. Stephen and of St. Cyp- 
rian of Carthage. The latter was the main cham- 


pion of the practice of rebaptizing. The pope, how- _ . 
ever, absolutely condemned the practice, and 


commanded that heretics on entering the Church 
should receive only the imposition of hands in 


cenitentiam. In this celebrated controvers: it is to | 


e noted that Pope Stephen declares that he is u 


validity of baptism conferred by heretics. Cyprian, 


trary, implicitly admits that antiquity — 
intains _ 


own practice, but stoutly m: 
e in accordance wi -enli 


holding the primitive custom when he declares for the — 
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Pope Stephen, forbidding the rebaptism of converts, 
are in accordance with antiquity and ecclesiastical 
tradition, and are consecrated as an ancient, memo- 
rable, and solemn observance of all the saints and of 
all the faithful. St. Augustine believes that the 
custom of not rebaptizing is an Apostolic tradition, 
and St. Vincent of Lérins declares that the Synod of 
Carthage introduced rebaptism against the Divine 
law (canonem), against i rule of the universal 
Chureh, and against the customs and institutions 
of the ancients. By Pope Stephen’s decision, he con- 
tinues, antiquity was retained and novelty was de- 
stroyed (retenta est antiquitas, explosa novitas). It is 
true that the so-called Apostolic Canons (xlv and xlvi) 
speak of the non-validity of baptism conferred by 
heretics, but Déllinger says that these canons are 
comparatively recent, and De Marca points out that 
St. Cyprian would have appealed to them had they 
been in existence before the controversy. Pope St. 
Stephen, therefore, upheld a doctrine already ancient 
in the third century when he declared against the 
rebaptism of heretics, and decided that the sacra- 
ment was not to be repeated because its first ad- 
ministration had been valid. This has been the law 
of the Church ever since. The whole controversy on 
rebaptism is exhaustively treated by Hefele in the 
first volume of his history of church councils. 

IX. Necresstry or Baprism.—Theologians dis- 
tinguish a twofold necessity, which they call a neces- 
sity of means (mediz) and a necessity of precept 
(precepti). The first (mediz) indicates a thing to be 
so necessary that, if wanting (though inculpably), 
salvation cannot be attained. The second (precept) 
is had when a thing is indeed so necessary that it 
may not be omitted voluntarily without sin; yet, 
ignorance of the precept or inability to fulfil it, ex- 
cuses one from its observance. Baptism is held to be 
necessary both necessitate mediti and precepti. This 
doctrine is founded on the words of Christ. In 
John, iii, He declares: “‘Unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he can not enter into 
the kingdom of God.’’ Christ makes no exception 
to this law and it is therefore general in its applica- 
tion, embracing both adults and infants. It is con- 
sequently not merely a necessity of precept but also 
a necessity of means. This is the sense in which it 
has always been understood by the Church, and the 
Council of Trent (Sess. IV, cap. vi) teaches that justi- 
fication cannot be obtained, since the promulgation 
of the Gospel, without the laver of regeneration or 
the desire thereof (in voto). In the seventh session, 
it declares (can. v) anathema upon anyone who says 
that baptism is not necessary for salvation. We have 
rendered votum by ‘‘desire’’ for want of a better 
word. The council does not mean by votum a simple 
desire of receiving. baptism or even a resolution te do 
so. It means by votum an act of perfect charity or 
contrition, including, at least implicitly, the will to. 
do all things necessary for salvation and thus es- 
pecially to receive baptism. The absolute necessity 

of this sacrament is often insisted on by the Fathers 
of the Church, especially when they speak of infant 

baptism. Thus St. Irenzeus (II, xxii): ‘‘Christ came 

to save all who are reborn through Him to God, 

infants, children, and youths’’ (infantes et parvulos 

et pueros). St. Augustine (III, De Animé) says: “If 
you wish to be a Catholic, do not believe, nor say, 
nor teach, that infants who die before baptism can 
obtain the remission of original sin.’’ A still stronger 
passage from the same doctor (Ep. xxviii, Ad Hieron.) 
_ reads: “‘Whoever says that even infants are vivified 
in Christ when they depart this life without the 
participation of His Sacrament (Baptism), both op- 
oses the Apostolic preaching and condemns the 
i which hastens to baptize infants, 

at otherwise 
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Ambrose (II De Abraham., ce. xi) speaking of the ne- 
cessity of baptism, says: ‘‘No one is excepted, not the 
infant, not the one hindered by any necessity.’”’? In 
the Pelagian controversy we find similarly strong 
pronouncements on the part of the Councils of 
Carthage and Milevis, and of Pope Innocent I. It is 
owing to the Church’s belief in this necessity of 
baptism as a means to salvation that, as was already 
noted by St. Augustine, she committed the power of 
baptism in certain contingencies even to laymen and 
women. When it is said that baptism is also neces- 
sary, by the necessity of precept (precepti), it is of 
course understood that this applies only to such as 
are capable of receiving a precept, viz. adults. The 
necessity in this case is shown by the command of 
Christ to His Apostles (Matt., xxviii): ““Go and teach 
all nations, baptizing them’’, ete. Since the Apostles 
are commanded to baptize, the nations are com- 
manded to receive baptism. 

The necessity of baptism has been called in ques- 
tion by some of the Reformers or their immediate 
forerunners. It was denied by Wyclif, Bucer, and 
Zwingli. According to Calvin it is necessary for 
adults as a precept but not as a means. Hence he 
contends that the infants of believing parents are 
sanctified in the womb and thus freed from original 
sin without baptism. The Socinians teach that 
baptism is merely an external profession of the Chris- 
tian faith and a rite which each one is free to receive 
or neglect. An argument against the absolute neces- 
sity of baptism has been sought in the text of Scrip- 
ture: “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you”’ 
(John, vi). Here, they say, is a parallel to the text: 
“Unless a man be born again of water’’. Yet every- 
one admits that the Eucharist is not necessary as a 
means but only as a precept. The reply to this is 
obvious. In the first instance, Christ addresses His 
words in the second person to adults; in the second, 
He speaks in the third person and without any dis- 
tinction whatever. Another favourite text is that 
of St. Paul (I Cor., vii): “The unbelieving husband 
is sanctified by the believing wife; and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the believing husband; otherwise 
your children should be unclean; but now they are 
holy.”? Unfortunately for the strength of this argu- 
ment, the context shows that the Apostle in this 
passage is not treating of regenerating or sanctifying 
grace at all, but answering certain questions proposed 
to him by the Corinthians concerning the validity of 
marriages between heathens and believers. The 
validity of such marriages is proved from the fact 
that children born of them are legitimate, not spuri- 
ous. As far as the term ‘‘sanctified’’ is concerned, 
it can, at most, mean that the believing husband or 
wife may convert the unbelieving party and thus 
become an occasion of their sanctification. A certain 
statement in the funeral oration of St. Ambrose over 
the Emperor Valentinian II has been brought forward 
as a proof that the Church offered sacrifices and 
prayers for catechumens who died before baptism. 
There is not a vestige of such a custom to be found 
anywhere. St. Ambrose may have done so for the 


soul.of the catechumen Valentinian, but this would. 


be a solitary instance, and it was done apparently 
because he believed that the emperor had had the 
baptism of desire. The practice of the Church is 
more correctly shown in the canon (xvii) of the Sec- 
ond Council of Braga: “‘ Neither the commemoration of 
Sacrifice [oblationis] nor the service of chanting 
[psallendi] is to be employed for catechumens who 
have died without the redemption of baptism.”’ 
The arguments for a contrary usage sought in the 
Second Council of Arles (¢. xii) and the Fourth Coun- 
cil of Carthage (c. lxxix) are not to the point, for these 
councils speak, not of catechumens, but of penitents 
who had died suddenly before their expiation was 
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completed. It is true that some Catholic writers (as 
Cajetan, Durandus, Biel, Gerson, Toletus, Klee) have 
held that infants may be saved by an act of desire on 
the part of their parents, which is applied to them 
by some external sign, such as prayer or the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Trinity; but Pius V, by expunging 
this opinion, as expressed by Cajetan, from that 
author’s commentary on St. Thomas, manifested his 
judgment that such a theory was not agreeable to the 
Church’s belief. 

X. SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SACRAMENT.—The Fathers 
and theologians frequently divide baptism into three 
kinds: the baptism of water (aque or fluminis), the 
baptism of desire (flaminis), and the baptism of 
blood (sanguinis). However, only the first is a real 
sacrament. The latter two are denominated baptism 
only analogically, inasmuch as they supply the 
principal effect of baptism, namely, the grace which 
remits sins, It is the teaching of the Catholic Church 
that when the baptism of water becomes a physical 
or moral impossibility, eternal life may be obtained 
by the baptism of desire or the baptism of blood. 
(1) The baptism of desire (baptismus flaminis) is a 
perfect contrition of heart, and every act of perfect 
charity or pure love of God which contains, at least 
implicitly, a desire (votum) of baptism. The Latin 
word flamen is used because Flamen is a name for the 
Holy Ghost, Whose special office it is to move the heart 
to love God and to conceive penitence for sin. The 
“baptism of the Holy Ghost” is a term employed 
in the third century by the anonymous author of 
the book ‘‘De Rebaptismate’’. The efficacy of this 
baptism of desire to supply the place of the baptism 
of water, as to its principal effect, is proved from 
the words of Christ. After He had declared the neces- 
sity of baptism (John, iii), He promised justifying 
grace for acts of charity or perfect contrition (John, 
xiv): ‘‘He that loveth Me, shall be loved of my Fa- 
ther: and I will love him and will manifest myself to 
him.’”’ And again: “If any one love me, he will 
keep my word, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him, and will make our abode with him.”’ 
Since these texts declare that justifying grace is 
bestowed on account of acts of perfect charity or 
contrition, it is evident that these acts supply the 
place of baptism as to its principal effect, the remis- 
sion of sins. This doctrine is set forth clearly by the 


Council of Trent. In the fourteentn session (cap. iv) 


the council teaches that contrition is sometimes 
perfected by charity, and reconciles man to God, 
before the Sacrament of Penance is received. In the 
fourth chapter of the sixth session, in speaking of the 
necessity of baptism, it says that men cannot obtain 
original justice “except by the laver of regeneration 
or its desire’’ (voto). The same doctrine is taught 
by Pope Innocent III (cap. Debitum, iv, De Bapt.), 
and the contrary propositions are condemned by 
Popes Pius V and Gregory XII, in proscribing the 
31st and 33rd propositions of Baius. 

We have already alluded to the funeral oration 
pronounced by St. Ambrose over the Emperor 


Valentinian II, a catechumen. The doctrine of the 


baptism of desire is here clearly set forth. St. Am- 
brose asks: ‘‘Did he not obtain the grace which he 
desired? Did he not obtain what he asked for? 


ess 
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possibility. For, as has already been explained 
the baptismus flaminis contains the votum of re- 
ceiving the baptismus aque. It is true that some 
of the Fathers of the Church arraign severely those 
who content themselves with the desire of receiving 
the sacrament of regeneration, but they are speaking 
of catechumens who of their own accord delay the 
reception of baptism from unpraiseworthy motives. 
Finally, it is to be noted that only adults are capable 
of receiving the baptism of desire. 

(2) The baptism of blood (baptismus sanguinis) is 
the obtaining of the grace of justification by suffering 
martyrdom for the faith of Christ. The term “aver 
of blood”’ (lavacrum sanguinis) is used by Tertullian 
(De Bapt., xvi) to distinguish this species of regene- 
ration from the ‘‘laver of water’’ (lavacrum aque). 
‘We have a second laver’’, he says “‘ which is one and 
the same [with the first], namely the laver of blood.” 
St. Cyprian (Ep. Ixxiii) speaks of ‘‘the most glorious 
and greatest baptism of blood’’ (sanguinis baptismus). 
St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, XIII, vii) says: ‘‘When 
any die for the confession of Christ without having re- 
ceived the laver of regeneration, it avails as much 
for the remission of their sins as if they had been 
washed in the sacred font of baptism.’’ The Church 
grounds her belief in the efficacy of the baptism of 
blood on the fact that Christ makes a general state- 
ment of the saving power of martyrdom in the tenth 
chapter of St. Matthew: ‘‘Every one therefore that 
shall confess me before men, I will also confess him be- 


fore my Father who is in heaven’’ (v. 32); and: “‘He ~ 


that shall lose his life for me shall find it”’ (v. 39). 
It is pointed out that these texts are so broadly 
worded as to include even infants, especially the 
latter text. That the former text also applies to them, 
has been constantly maintained by the Fathers, who 
declare that if infants cannot confess Christ with 
the mouth, they can by act. Tertullian (Adv. 


Valent., ii) speaks of the infants slaughtered by . 


Herod as martyrs, and this has been the constant 
teaching of the Church. Another evidence of the 
mind of the Church as to the efficacy of the baptism 
of blood is found in the fact that she never prays for 
martyrs. Her opinion is well voiced by St. Augus- 
tine (Tr. lxxiv in Joan.): ‘“‘He does an injury to a 
martyr who prays for him.’’ This shows that mar- 
tyrdom is believed to remit all sin and all punishment 
due to sin. Later theologians commonly maintain 


that the baptism of blood justifies adult martyrs | 


independently of an act of charity or perfect contri- 
tion, and, as it were, ex opere operato, though, of 
course, they must have attrition for past sins. The 
reason is that if perfect charity, or contrition, were 
required in martyrdom, the distinction between the 
baptism of blood and the baptism of desire would 
be a useless one. Moreover, as it must be conceded 
that infant martyrs are justified without an act of 
charity, of which they are incapable, there is no solid 


reason for denying the same privilege to adults. 


(Cf. Suarez, De Bapt., disp. xxxix.) 
XI. Unpartizep Inrants.—The fate of infants 


_ their parents. 


oy 
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Eugene IV, in the Profession of Faith prescribed for 
the Greeks by Pope Gregory XIII, and in that au- 
thorized for the Orientals by Urban VIII and Bene- 
dict XIV. Catholic theologians are unanimous, con- 
sequently, in declaring that infants dying without 
baptism, are excluded from the beatific vision; but 
as to the exact state of these souls in the next world 
they are not agreed. In speaking of souls who have 
failed to attain salvation, theologians distinguish 
the pain of loss (pena damni), or privation of the 
beatific vision, and the pain of sense (pena sensus). 
While it is certain that unbaptized infants must en- 
dure the pain of loss, it is not at all certain that they 
are subject to the pain of sense. St. Augustine (De 
Pece. et Mer., I, xvi) held that they would not be ex- 
empt from the pain of sense, but at the same time 
he thought it would be-of the mildest form. On the 
other hand, St. Gregory Nazianzen (Or. in S. Bapt.) 
expresses the belief that such infants would suffer 
only the pain of loss. Sfrondati (Nod. Preedest., I, i) 
declares that while they are certainly excluded from 
heaven, yet they are not deprived of natural happi- 
ness. This opinion seemed so objectionable to some 
French bishops that they asked the judgment of the 
Holy See upon the matter. Pope Innocent XI re- 
plied that he would have the opinion examined into 
by a commission of theologians, but no sentence seems 
ever to have been passed upon it. 

Since the twelfth century, the opinion of the ma- 
jority of theologians has been that unbaptized in- 
fants are immune from all pain of sense. This was 
taught by St. Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, St. Bona- 
venture, Peter Lombard, and others, and is now the 
common teaching in the schools. It accords with the 
wording of a decree of Pope Innocent III (III Decr., 
xlii, 3): “The punishment of original sin is the 
deprivation of the vision of God; of actual sin, the 
eternal pains of hell.’”’ Infants, of course, cannot be 
guilty of actual sin. As tothe theory of some writers 
that infants may be saved also from the pain of loss 
by the faith of their parents, it is sufficiently evident 
that it is not in accord with the mind of the Church. 
It has been urged that, under the law of nature and 
the Mosaic dispensation, children could be saved by 
the act of their parents and that consequently the 
same should be even more easy of attainment under 
the law of grace, because the power of faith has not 
been diminished but increased. But this ignores the 
fact that infants are not said to be deprived of 
justification in the New Law through any decrease 
in the power of faith, but because of the promulga- 
tion by Christ of the precept of baptism which did 
not exist before the New Dispensation. Nor does 
this make the case of infants worse than it was before 
the Christian Church was instituted. While it works 
a hardship for some, it has undoubtedly improved 
the condition of most. Supernatural faith is now 


much more diffused than it was before the coming of 


Christ, and more infants are now saved by baptism 
than were justified formerly by the active faith of 
Moreover, baptism can more readily 


_be aes to infants than the rite of circumcision, 


‘ 
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original sin remains, and the unregenerated soul, hav- 
ing no claim on heaven, is not unjustly excluded 
from it. 

Asto the question, whether in addition to freedom 
from the pain of sense, unbaptized infants enjoy any 
positive happiness in the next world, theologians are 
not agreed, nor is there any pronouncement of the 
Church on the subject. Many, following St. Thomas 
(De Malo, Q. v, a. 3), declare that these infants are 
not saddened by the loss of the beatific vision, either 
because they have no knowledge of it, and hence are 
not sensible of their privation; or because, knowing 
it, their will is entirely conformed to God’s will, and 
they are conscious that they have missed an undue 
privilege through no fault of their own. In addition 
to this freedom from regret at the loss of heaven, 
these infants may also enjoy some positive happi- 
ness. St. Thomas (In II Sent., dist. XX XIII, Q. ii, 
a. 5) says: “Although unbaptized infants are sepa- 
rated from God as far as glory is concerned, yet they 
are not separated from Him entirely. Rather are 
they joined to Him by a participation of natural 
goods; and so they may even rejoice in Him by 
natural consideration and love.’’ Again (a. 2) he 
says: ‘They will rejoice in this, that they will share 
largely in the divine goodness and in natural per- 
fections.’? While the opinion, then, that unbaptized 
infants may enjoy a natural knowledge and love of 
God and rejoice in it, is perfectly tenable, and indeed 
the more common opinion of theschools at present, yet 
it has not the certainty that would arise from a unani- 
mous consent of the Fathers of the Church, or from a 
favourable pronouncement of ecclesiastical authority. 

We may add here some brief remarks on the 
discipline of the Church in regard to unbaptized 
persons. As baptism is the door of the Church, the 
unbaptized are entirely without its pale. As a con- 
sequence: (1) Such persons, by the ordinary law of 
the Church, may not be buried in consecrated ground. 
This includes the infants of even Catholic parents. 
The reason of this regulation is given by Pope Inno- 
cent III (Deecr., III, XXVIII, xii): “It has been de- 
creed by the sacred canons that we are to have no 
communion with those who are dead, if we have not 
communicated with them while alive.’’ By a decree, 
however, of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(No. 390), catechumens may receive ecclesiastical 
sepulture. This council also decrees (No. 389) that 
the custom of burying the unbaptized relatives of 
Catholics in the family sepulchres may be tolerated. 
(2) A Catholic may not marry an unbaptized person 
without dispensation, under pain of nullity. This 
impediment, as far as illicity is concerned, is derived 
from the natural law, because in such unions the 
Catholic party and the offspring of the marriage 
would, in most cases, be exposed to the loss of faith. 
The invalidity of such marriage, however, is a con- 
sequence only of positive law. For, in the beginning 
of Christianity, unions between the baptized and un- 
baptized were frequent, and they were certainly held 
valid. When, then, circumstances arise where the 
danger of perversion for the Catholic party is re- 
moved, the Church dispenses in her law of prohibi- 
tion, but always requires guarantees from the non- 
Catholic party that there will be no interference 
with the spiritual rights of the partner of the union. 
(See IupEpIMENTs oF Matrimony.) In 
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from the redemptive act of the Church’s Divine 
Founder. 

The principal effects of baptism are: 

(1) The remission of all sin, original and actual. 
This is clearly contained in Holy Writ. Thus we 
read (Acts, ii, 2): ““ Be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins; 
and you shall receive ‘the Holy Ghost. For the prom- 
ise is to you and to your children and to all that are 
far off, whomsoever the Lord our God shall call.” 
We read also in the twenty-second chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles (v. 16): “Be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins.”” St. Paul in the fifth chapter of 
his Epistle to the Ephesians beautifully represents 
the whole Church as being baptized and_ purified 
(v. 25 sq.): “Christ loved the Church, and de- 
livered Himself up for it: that he might sanctify it, 
cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of life: 
that he might present it to Himself a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but 
that it should be holy and without blemish.” The 
prophecy of Ezechiel (xxxvi, 25) has also been under- 
stood of baptism: “I will pour upon you clean water, 
and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness” 
(inquinamentis), where the prophet is unquestionably 
speaking of moral defilements. This is also the sol- 
emn teaching of the Church. In the profession of 
faith prescribed by Pope Innocent III for the Wal- 
densians in 1210, we read: “We believe that all sins 
are remitted in baptism, both original sin and those 
sins which have been voluntarily “committed.” The 
Council of Trent (Sess. V., can. v) anathematizes 
whomsoever denies that the grace of Christ which is 
conferred in baptism does not remit the guilt of 
original sin; or asserts that everything which can 
truly and properly be called sin is not thereby taken 
away. The same is taught by the Fathers. St. Justin 
Martyr (Apol., I, lxvi) declares that in baptism we 
are created anew, that is, consequently, free from 
all stain of sin. St. Ambrose (De Myst., ili) says of 
baptism: “This is the water in which the ‘flesh is sub- 
merged that all carnal sin may be washed away. 
Every transgression is there buried.” Tertullian 
(De Bapt., vii) writes: “Baptism is a carnal act in 
as much as we are submerged in the water; but the 
effect is spiritual, for we are freed from our sins. 
The words of Origen (In Gen., xiii) are classic: “If 
you transgress, you write unto yourself the hand- 
writing [chirographum] of sin. But, behold, when you 
have once approached to the cross of Christ and to 
the grace of baptism, your handwriting is affixed to 
the cross and blotted out in the font of baptism.” 
It is needless to multiply testimonies from the early 
ages of the Church. It is a point on which the 
Fathers are unanimous, and telling quotations might 
also be made from St. Cyprian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, St. Hilary, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and others. 

(2) But baptism not only washes away sin, it also 


-remits the punishment of sin. This was the plain 


teaching of the primitive Church. We read in 
Clement of Alexandria (Pedagog., i) of baptism: 


a It is called a laver because we are washed from our 


sins: it is called grace, because by it the punishments 
a are due to sin are remitted.” St. Jerome 
Oe Ixix) writes: “After the pardon (indulgentiam) 
of aptism,. the severity of the Judge is not to be 
And St. Augustine (De Pecc. et Mer., II, 

ays plainly: “If immediately [after baptism] 
llows the departure from this life, ce will 

t : 


a character, is defined explicitly by the Council of 
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heaven and to the vision of God.” In like manner 
the Council of Trent (Sess. V) teaches: “There is no 
cause of damnation in those who have been truly 
buried with Christ by baptism. . . . Nothing what- 
ever will delay their entrance into heaven.” 

(3) Another effect of baptism is the infusion of 
sanctifying grace and supernatural gifts and virtues. 
It is this sanctifying grace which renders men the 
adopted sons of God and confers the right to heavenly 
glory. The doctrine on this subject is found in the 
seventh chapter on justification in the sixth session 
of the Council of Trent. Many of the Fathers of the 
Church also enlarge upon this subject (as St. Cyprian, 
St. Jerome, Clement of Alexandria, and others), 
though not in the technical language of later eccle- 
siastical decrees. 

(4) Theologians likewise teach that baptism gives 
man the right to those special graces which are nec- 
essary for attaining the end for which the sacrament 
was instituted and for enabling him to fulfil the 
baptismal promises. This doctrine of the schools, 
which claims for every sacrament those graces which 
are peculiar and diverse according to the end and 
object of the sacrament, was already enunciated by 
Tertullian (De Resurrect., viii). It is treated and 
developed by St. Thomas Aquinas (III, Q. Ixii, a. 2). 
Pope Eugene IV repeats this doctrine in the decree 
for the Armenians. In treating of the grace bestowed 
by baptism, we presume that the recipient of the 
sacrament puts no obstacle (ober) in the way of 

sacramental grace. In an infant, of course, this 

would be impossible, and as a consequence, the 
infant receives at once all the baptismal grace. It is 
otherwise in the case of an adult, for in sucha one 
it is necessary that the requisite dispositions of the 
soul be present. The Council of Trent (Sess. VI, c. vii) 
states that each one receives grace according to his 
disposition and co-operation. We are not-to con- 
found an obstacle (obex) to the sacrament itself with 
an obstacle to the sacramental grace. In the first 
case, there is implied a defect in the matter or form, 
or a lack of the requisite intention on the part of 
minister or recipient, and then the sacrament would 
be simply null. But even if all these essential requi- 
sites for constituting the sacrament be present, there 
can still be an obstacle put in the way of the sacra- 
mental grace, inasmuch as an adult might receive 
baptism with improper motives or without real de- 
testation for sin. In that case the person would 
indeed be validly baptized, but he would not partici- 
pate in the sacramental grace. If, however, at a 
later time he made amends for the past, the obstacle 
would be removed and he would obtain the grace 
which he had failed to receive when the sacrament 
was conferred upon him. In such a case the sacra- 
ment is said to revive and there could be no question 
of rebaptism. 

(5) Finally, baptism, once validly conferred, can 
never be repeated. The Fathers (St. Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, and others) so understand the words of 
St. Paul (Heb., vi, 4), and this has been the constant 
teaching of the Church both Eastern and Western 
from the earliest times. On this account, baptism is 
said to impress an ineffaceable character on the 


soul, which the Tridentine Fathers call a spiritual 


and indelible mark, That baptism (as well as Con- 
firmation and Holy orders) really does imprint such 


Trent (Sess. VII, can. ix). St. Cyril (Preep. in fo) 

calls baptism a a holy and indelible seal”, and Clem- 

ent of Alexandria (De Div. Serv., xlii), “the seal "of 7. 

the Lord”. St be Meuse co ares this character 0 Me 
t ‘St 
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The early leaders of the so-called Reformation 
held very different doctrines from those of Christian 
_ antiquity on the effects of baptism. Luther (De 
Captiv. Bab.) and Calvin (Antid. C. Trid.) held that 
this sacrament made the baptized certain of the 
perpetual grace of adoption. Others declared that 
the calling to mind of one’s baptism would free him 
from sins committed after it; others again, that 
transgressions of the Divine law, although sins in 
themselves, would not be imputed as sins to the 
baptized person provided he had faith. The decrees 
of the Council of Trent, drawn up in opposition to the 
then prevailing errors, bear witness to the many 
strange and ‘novel theories broached by various 
exponents of the nascent Protestant theology. 

XIII. Mrvisrer or THE SAcRAMENT.—The Church 
distinguishes between the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary minister of baptism. A distinction is also 
made as to the mode of administration. Solemn 
baptism is that which is conferred with all the rites 
and ceremonies prescribed by the Church, and 
private baptism is that which may be administered 
at any time or place according to the exigencies of 
necessity. At one time solemn and public baptism 
was conferred in the Latin Church only during the 
paschal season and Whitsuntide. The Orientals ad- 
ministered it likewise at the Epiphany. 

(a) The ordinary minister of solemn baptism is 
first the bishop and second the priest. By delega- 
tion, a deacon may confer the sacrament solemnly as 
an extraordinary minister. Bishops are said to be 
ordinary ministers because they are the successors 
of the Apostles who received directly the Divine 
command: “Go and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Priests are also ordinary ministers 
because by their office and sacred orders they are 
pastors of souls and administrators of the sacraments, 
and hence the Florentine decree declares: ‘The 
minister of this Sacrament is the priest, to whom it 
belongs to administer baptism by reason of his office.” 
As, however, bishops are superior to priests by the 
Divine law, the solemn administration of this sacra- 

-ment was at one time reserved to the bishops, and a 
priest never administered this sacrament in the pres- 
ence of a bishop unless commanded to do so. How 
ancient this discipline was, may be seen from Ter- 
tullian (De Bapt., xvii): “The right to confer baptism. 
belongs to the chief priest who is the bishop, then to 

_ priests and deacons, but not without the authoriza- 
tion of the bishop.” Ignatius (Ep. ad Smyr., viii): “It 
is not lawful to baptize or celebrate the agape without 
the bishop.”’ St. Jerome (Contra Lucif., ix) witnesses 
to the same usage in his days: “ Without chrism and 
the command of the bishop, neither priest nor deacon 
has the right of conferring baptism.” Deacons are 
only extraordinary ministers of solemn baptism, as 
by their office they are assistants to the priestly 
order. St. Isidore of Seville (De Eccl. Off., ii, 25) 
says: “It is plain that baptism is to be conferred by 
priests only, and it is not lawful even for deacons to 
administer it without permission of the bishop or 
priest.’’ That deacons were, however, ministers of 
this sacrament by delegation is evident from the 
quotations adduced. In the service of ordination 
of a deacon, the bishop says to the candidate: “It 
behooves a deacon to minister at the altar, to baptize 
and to preach.” Philip the deacon is mentioned in 
Holy Writ (Acts, viii) as conferring baptism, pre- 
sumably by delegation of the Apostles. It is to be 
noted that though every priest, in virtue of his 
ordination is the ordinary minister of bia aenee yet 
ecclesiastical decrees he cannot use this power 

tly unless he has jurisdiction. Hence the Roman 
declares: “The legitimate minister of baptism 
est, or any other priest delegated by 
_ the bishop of the place.” The 
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Second Plenary Council of Baltimore adds: “ Priests 
are deserving of grave reprehension who rashly 
baptize infants of another parish or of another dio- 
cese.”’ St. Alphonsus (n. 114) says that parents who 
bring their children for baptism without necessity 
to a priest other than their own pastor, are guilty of 
sin because they violate the rights of the parish priest. 
He adds, however, that other priests may baptize 
such children, if they have the permission, whether 
express, or tacit, or even reasonably presumed, of 
the proper pastor. Those who have no settled place 
of abode may be baptized by the pastor of any church 
they choose. 

(b) In ease of necessity, baptism can be adminis- 
tered lawfully and validly by any person whatsoever 
who observes the essential conditions, whether this 
person be a Catholic layman or any other man or 
woman, heretic or schismatic, infidel or Jew. The 
essential conditions are that the person pour water 
upon the one to be baptized, at the same time pro- 
nouncing the words: “I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’ 
Moreover, he must thereby intend really to baptize 
the person, or technically, he must intend to perform 
what-the Church performs when administering this 
sacrament. The Roman Ritual adds that, even in 
conferring baptism in cases of necessity, there is an 
order of preference to be followed as to the minister. 
This order is: if a priest be present, he is to be pre- 
ferred to a deacon, a deacon to a subdeacon, a cleric 
to a layman, and a man to a woman, unless modesty 
should require (as in cases of childbirth) that no 
other than the female be the minister, or again, un- 
less the female should understand better the method 
of baptizing. The Ritual also says that the father 
or mother should not baptize their own child, except 
in danger of death when no one else is at hand who 
could administer the sacrament. Pastors are also 
directed by the Ritual to teach the faithful, and es- 
pecially midwives, the proper method of baptizing. 
When such private baptism is administered, the other 
ceremonies of the rite are supplied later by a priest, 
if the recipient of the sacrament survives. a 

This right of any person whatsoever to baptize in 
case of necessity is in accord with the constant tradi- 
tion and practice of the Church. Tertullian (De Bapt., 
vii) says, speaking of laymen who have an oppor- 
tunity to administer baptism: “He will be guilty of 
the loss of a soul, if he neglects to confer what he. 
freely can.”’ St. Jerome (Adv. Lucif., ix): “In case 
of necessity, we know that it is also allowable for a 
layman [to baptize]; for as a person receives, so may 
he give.” The Fourth Council of the Lateran (cap.. 
Firmiter) decrees: “The Sacrament of Baptism .. . 
no matter by whom conferred is available to salva- 
tion.” St. Isidore of Seville (can. Romanus de cons.,. 
iv) declares: “The Spirit of God administers the. 
grace of baptism, although it be a pagan who does: 
the baptizing.” Pope Nicholas I teaches the Bul- 
garians (Resp. 104) that baptism by a Jew or a 
acae is valid. Owing to the fact that women are 

arred from enjoying any species of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, the question necessarily arose concern- 
ing their ability to bestow valid baptism. Tertullian 
(De Bapt., xvii) strongly opposes the administration 
of this sacrament by women, but he does not declare 
it void. In like manner, St. Epiphanius (Her., xxix) 
says of females: “Not even the power of baptizing 
has been granted to them”, but he is speaking of 


solemn baptism, which is a function of the priesthood. 


Similar expressions may be found in the writings of 
other Fathers, but only when they are opposing the 
grotesque doctrine of some heretics, like the Mar- — 
cionites, Pepuzians, and Cataphrygians, who wished 
to make Christian priestesses of women. — 


thoritative decision of the Ck 
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is true baptism if a woman in case of necessity bap- 
tizes a child in the name of the Trinity.” The 
Florentine decree for the Armenians says explicitly: 
““In case of necessity, not only a priest or a deacon, 
but even a layman or woman, nay even a pagan or 
heretic may confer baptism.”’ The main reason for 
this extension of power as to the administration of 
baptism is of course that the Church has understood 
from the beginning that this was the will of Christ. 
St. Thomas (III, Q. Ixvii, a. 3) says that owing to the 
absolute necessity of baptism for the salvation of 
souls, it is in accordance with the mercy of God, who 
wishes all to be saved, that the means of obtaining 
this sacrament should be put, as far as possible, 
within the reach of all; and as for that reason the 
matter of the sacrament was made of common water, 
which can most easily be had, so in like manner it 
was only proper that every man should be made its 
minister. Finally, it is to be noted that, by the law 
of the Church, the person administering baptism, 
even in cases of necessity, contracts a spiritual 
relationship with the child and its parents. This 
relationship constitutes an impediment that would 
make a subsequent marriage with any of them null 
and void unless a dispensation were obtained before- 
hand. See AFFINITY. 

XIV. Recipient or Barrism.—Every living human 
being, not yet baptized, is the subject of this sacra- 
ment. 

(1) As regards adults there is no difficulty or con- 
troversy. Christ’s command excepts no one when 
ee bids the Apostles teach all nations and baptize 
them. 

(2) Infant baptism has, however, been the subject 
of much dispute. The Waldenses and Cathari, and 
later the Anabaptists, rejected the doctrine that 
infants are capable of receiving valid baptism, and 
some sectarians at the present day hold the same 
epiaies The Catholic Church, however, maintains 
absolutely that the law of Christ applies as well to 
infants as to adults. When the Redeemer declares 
(John, iii) that it is necessary to be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost in order to enter the 
Kingdom of God, His words may be justly understood 
to mean that He includes all who are capable of 
having a right to this kingdom. Now, He has asserted 
such a right even for those who are not adults, when 
He says (Matt., xix, 14): “Suffer the little children, 
and forbid them not to come to me: for the kingdom 
of heaven is for such.” It has been objected that 
this latter text does not refer to infants, inasmuch as 
Christ says “to come tome”. In the parallel passage 
in St. Luke (xviii, 15), however, the text reads: 
“And they brought unto him also infants, that he 
might touch them”; and then follow the words cited 
from St. Matthew. In the Greek text, the words 
Bpépn and mpocépepov refer to infants in arms. 
Moreover, St. Paul (Coloss., ii) says that baptism in 
the New Law has taken the place of circumcision in 


the Old. It was especially to infants that the rite 


of circumcision was applied by Divine precept. If it 
be said that there is no example of the baptism of 
infants to be found in Holy Writ, we may answer 


that infants are included in such phrases as: “She 


was baptized and her household” (Acts, xvi, 15); 
“Himself was baptized, and all his house immedi- 


Stephanus” (I Cor., i, 16). ; ; 
The eine a of Christian antiquity as to the neces- 
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Church always had, always held; this she received 
from the faith of our ancestors; this she perseveringly 
guards even to the end.’”’ St. Cyprian (Ep. ad Fidum) 
writes: ‘‘From baptism and from grace . . . must 
not be kept the infant who, because recently born, 
has committed no sin, except, inasmuch as it was born 
carnally from Adam, it has contracted the contagion 
of the ancient death in its first nativity; and it comes 
to receive the remission of sins more easily on this 
very account that not its own, but another’s sins are 
forgiven it.”’ St. Cyprian’s letter to Fidus declares 
that the Council of Carthage in 253 reprobated the 
opinion that the baptism of infants should be delayed 
until the eighth day after birth. The Council of 
Milevis in 416 anathematizes whosoever says that 
infants lately born are not to be baptized. The 
Council of Trent solemnly defines the doctrine of 
infant baptism (Sess. VII, can. xiii). It also con- 
demns (can. xiv) the opinion of Erasmus that those 
who had been baptized in infancy, should be left 
free to ratify or reject the baptismal promises after 
they had become adult. Theologians also call atten- 
tion to the fact that as God sincerely wishes all men 
to be saved, He does not exclude infants, for whom 
baptism of either water or blood is the only means 
possible. The doctrines also of the universality of 
original sin and of the all-comprehending atonement 
of Christ are stated so plainly and absolutely in 
Scripture as to leave no solid reason for denying that 
infants are included as well as adults. 

To the objection that baptism requires faith, theo- 
logians reply that adults must have faith, but in- 
fants receive habitual faith, which is infused into 
them in the sacrament of regeneration. As to actual 
faith, they believe on the faith of another; as St. 
Augustine (De Verb. Apost., xiv, xviii) beautifully 
says: ‘‘He believes by another, who has sinned by 
another.’’? As to the obligation imposed by baptism, 
the infant is obliged to fulfil them in proportion to its 
age and capacity, as is the case with all laws. Christ, 
it is true, prescribed instruction and actual faith for 
adults as necessary for baptism (Matt., xxviii; Mark, 
xvi), but in His general law on the necessity of the 
sacrament (John, iii) He makes absolutely no re- 
striction as to the subject of baptism; and conse- 
quently while infants are included in the law, they 
eannot be required to fulfil conditions that are 
utterly impossible at their age. While not denying 
the validity of infant baptism, Tertullian (De Bapt., 
xviii) desired that the sacrament be not conferred 
upon them until they have attained the use of reason, 
on account of the danger of profaning their baptism 
as youths amid the allurements of pagan vice. In 
like manner, St. Gregory Nazianzen (Or. xl, De Bapt.) 
thought that baptism, unless there was danger of 
death, should be deferred until the child was three 
years old, for then it could hear and respond at the 
ceremonies. Such opinions, however, were shared by 
few, and they contain no denial of the validity of 
infant baptism. It is true that the Council of Neo- 
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art of the body, baptism is indeed to be conferred, 
But it must be conditionally repeated in case the child 
survives its birth. It is to be noted that in these 
last two cases, the rubric of the Ritual supposes that 
the infant has partly emerged from the womb. For 
if the foetus was entirely enclosed, baptism is to be 
repeated conditionally in all cases (Lehmkuhl, n. 61). 
In case of the death of the mother, the foetus is to be 
immediately extracted and baptized, should there 
be any life in it. Infants have been taken alive from 
the womb even forty-eight hours after the mother’s 
death (Dub. Rev., no. 87). After the Czsarean in- 
cision has been performed, the foetus may be condi- 
tionally baptized before extraction if possible; if the 
sacrament is administered after its removal from the 
womb the baptism is to be absolute, provided it is 
certain that life remains. If after extraction it is 
doubtful whether it be still alive, it is to be baptized 
under the condition: ‘If thou art alive’. Physicians, 
mothers, and midwives ought to be reminded of the 
grave obligation of administering baptism under these 
circumstances (Coppens, Lect., VI). It is to be borne 
in mind that according to the prevailing opinion 
among the learned, the foetus is animated by a human 
soul from the very beginning of its conception 
(O’Kane, III, 18, ete.). In cases of parturition where 
the issue is a mass that is not certainly animated by 
human life, it is to be baptized conditionally: ‘If 
thow arta man’, . - 

(4) The perpetually insane, who have never had 
the use of reason, are in the same category as infants 
in what relates to the conferring of baptism, and 
consequently the sacrament is valid if administered. 
If at one time they had been sane, baptism bestowed 
upon them during their insanity would be probably 
invalid unless they had shown a desire for it before 
losing their reason. Moralists teach that, in practice, 
this latter class may always be baptized conditionally, 
when it is uncertain whether or not they had ever 
asked for baptism (Sabetti, no. 661). In this con- 
nexion it is to be remarked that, according to many 
writers, anyone who has a wish to receive all things 
necessary to salvation, has at the same time an im- 
plicit desire for baptism, and that a more specific 
desire is not absolutely necessary. 

(5) Foundlings are to be baptized conditionally, 
if there is no means of finding out whether they have 
been validly baptized or not. If a note has been left 
with a foundling stating that it had already received 
baptism, the more common opinion is that it should 
nevertheless be given conditional baptism, unless 
circumstances should make it plain that baptism had 
undoubtedly been conferred (Sabetti, no. 662, 4). 
O’Kane (no. 214) says that the same rule is to be 
followed when midwives or other lay persons have 
baptized infants in case of necessity. 

6) The question is also discussed as to whether 
the infant children of Jews or infidels may be bap- 
tized against the will of their parents. To the general 
query, the answer is a decided negative, because 
such a baptism would violate the natural rights of 
parents, and the infant would later be exposed to the 
danger of perversion. We say this, of course, only in 
regard to the liceity of such a baptism, for if it were 
actually administered it would undoubtedly be valid. 
St. Thomas (III, Q. Ixviii, a. 10) is very express in 
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were perpetually insane; or if one of the parents 
were to consent to the baptism; or finally, if, after 
the death of the father, the paternal grandfather 
would be willing, even though the mother objected. 
If the children were, however, not infants, but had 
the use of reason and were sufficiently instructed, 
they should be baptized when prudence dictated 
such a course (Sabetti, no. 662). In the celebrated 
ease of the Jewish child, Edgar Mortara, Pius IX 
indeed ordered that he should be brought up as a 
Catholic, even against the will of his parents, but 
baptism had already been administered to him some 
years before when in danger of death. 

(7) As to children of Protestants in the United 
States, Kenrick (no. 28) and Sabetti (mo. 662, 2) 
declare that it is not licit to baptize them against the 
will of their parents; for their baptism would violate 
parental right, expose them to the danger of per- 
version, and be contrary to the practice of the Church. 
Kenrick also strongly condemns nurses who baptize 
the children of Protestants unless they are in danger 
of death. 

(8) Should a priest baptize the child of non- 
Catholic parents if they themselves desire it? He 
certainly can do so if there is reason to hope that 
the child will be brought up a Catholic (Conc. Prov. 
Balt., I, deer. x). An even greater security for the 
Catholic education of such child would be the 
promise of one or both parents that they themselves 
will embrace the Faith. 

(9) Concerning baptism for the dead, a curious 
and difficult passage in St. Paul’s Epistle has given 
rise to some controversy. The Apostle says: ‘“‘Other- 
wise what shall they do that are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead rise not again at all? Why are they 
then baptized for them?” (I Cor., xv, 29). There 
seems to be no question here of any such absurd 
custom as conferring baptism on corpses, as was 
practised later by some heretical sects. It has been 
conjectured that this otherwise unknown usage of 
the Corinthians consisted in some living person re- 
ceiving a symbolic baptism as representing another 
who had died with the desire of becoming a Christian, 
but had been prevented from realizing his wish for 
baptism by an unforeseen death. Those who give this 
explanation say that St. Paul merely refers to this 
custom of the Corinthians as an argumentum ad 
hominem, when discussing the resurrection of the 
dead, without approving the usage mentioned. 

Archbishop Mac Evilly in his exposition of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, holds a different opinion. He 
paraphrases St. Paul’s text as follows: “Another 
argument in favour of the resurrection. If the dead 
will not arise, what means the profession of faith in 
the resurrection of the dead, made at baptism? Why 
are we all baptized with a profession of our faith in 
their resurrection?’? The archbishop comments as 
follows: “It is almost impossible to glean anything 
like certainty as to the meaning of these very ab- 
struse words, from the host of interpretations that 
have been hazarded regarding them (see Calmet’s 
Dissertation on the matter). In the first place, every 
interpretation referring the words ‘baptized’, or 
‘dead’ to either erroneous or evil practices, which 
men might have employed to express their belief in 
the doctrine of the resurrection, should be rejected; 
as it appears by no means likely that the Apostle 
would ground an argument, even though it were what 
the logicians call an argumentum ad hominem, on 
either a vicious or erroneous practice. Besides, such 
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all were obliged to approach with faith in the resur- 
rection of the dead, as a necessary condition. ‘Credo 
un resurrectionem mortuorum’. This interpretation— 
the one adopted by St. Chrysostom—has the ad- 
vantage of giving the words ‘baptized’ and ‘dead’ 
their literal signification. The only inconvenience 
in it is, that the word resurrection is introduced. 
But, it is understood from the entire context, and is 
warranted by a reference to other passages of Script- 
ure. For, from the Epistle of the Hebrews (vi, 2) it 
appears that a knowledge of the faith of the resur- 
rection was one of the elementary points of instruc- 
tion required for adult baptism; and hence the 
Scriptures themselves furnish the ground for the 
introduction of the word. There is another probable 
interpretation, which understands the words ‘bap- 
tism’ and ‘dead’ in a metaphorical sense, and refers 
them to the sufferings which the Apostles and heralds 
of salvation underwent to preach the Gospel to the 
infidels, dead to grace and spiritual life, with the hope 
of making them sharers in the glory of a happy resur- 
rection. The word ‘baptism’ is employed in this 
sense in Scripture, even by our divine Redeemer 
Himself,—‘I have a baptism wherewith to be bap- 
tized’, etc. And the word ‘dead’ is employed in 
several parts of the New Testament to designate 
those spiritually dead to grace and justice. In the 
Greek, the words ‘for the dead’, vmrép r&v, vexpdv 
that is, on account of, or, in behalj of the dead, would 
serve to confirm, in some degree, this latter inter- 
pretation. These appear to be the most probable of 
the interpretations of this passage; each, no doubt, 
has its difficulties. The meaning of the words was 
known to the Corinthians at the time of the Apostle 
All that can be known of their meaning at this re- 
mote period, cannot exceed the bounds of probable 
conjecture’’ (loc. cit., chap. xv; ef. also Cornely in 
Ep. I Cor.). 

XV. Avsuncts oF Baprism.—(1) Baptistery.—Ac- 
cording to the canons of the Church, baptism except 
in case of necessity is to be administered in churches 
(Cone. Prov. Balt., I, Decree 16). The Roman Ritual 
says: ‘‘Churches in which there is a baptismal font, 
or where there is a baptistery close to the church’’. 
The term ‘‘baptistery’’ is commonly used for the 
space set aside for the conferring of baptism. In like 
manner the Greeks use ¢wrtiorypiov for the same pur- 
pose—a word derived from St. Paul’s designation of 
baptism as an “‘illumination’’. The words of the 
Ritual just cited, however, mean by ‘‘baptistery’’, a 
separate building constructed for the purpose of ad- 
ministering baptism. Such buildings have been 
erected both in the East and West, as at Tyre, Padua, 
Pisa, Florence, and other places. In such baptisteries, 
besides the font, altars were also built; and here the 
baptism was conferred. As a rule, however, the 
church itself contains a railed-off space containing 
the baptismal font. Anciently fonts were attached 
only to cathedral churches, but at the present day 
nearly every parish church has a font. This is the 
sense of the Baltimore decree above cited. _The 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore declared, how- 
ever, that if missionaries judge that the great diffi- 
culty of bringing an infant to church is a sufficient 
reason for baptizing in a private house, then they are 
to administer the sacrament with all the prescribed 
rites. The ordinary law of the Church is that when 
private baptism is conferred, the remaining cere- 
monies are to be supplied not in the house but in the 
_ church itself. The Ritual also directs that the font 
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baptism, we stated that true, natural water is all 
that is required for its validity. In administering 
solemn baptism, however, the Church prescribes that 
the water used should have been consecrated on 
Holy Saturday or on the eve of Pentecost. For the 
liceity (not validity) of the sacrament, therefore, 
the priest is obliged to use consecrated water. This 
custom is so ancient that we cannot discover its 
origin. It is found in the most ancient liturgies of 
the Latin and Greek Churches and is mentioned in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (VII, 43). The ceremony 
of its consecration is striking and symbolic. After 
signing the water with the cross, the priest divides 
it with his hand and casts it to the four corners of 
the earth. This signifies the baptizing of all the 
nations. Then he breathes upon the water and 
immerses the paschal candle in it. Next he pours into 
the water, first the oil of catechumens and then the 
sacred chrism, and lastly both: holy oils together, 
pronouncing appropriate prayers: But what if dur- 
ing the year, the supply of consecrated water should 
be insufficient? In that case, the Ritual declares 
that the priest may add common water to what re- 
mains, but only in less quantity. If the consecrated 
water appears putrid, the priest must examine 
whether or not it is really so, for the appearance may 
be caused only by the admixture of the sacred oils. 
If it has really become putrid, the font is to be 
renovated and fresh water to be blessed by a form 
given in the Ritual. In the United States, the Holy 
See has sanctioned a short formula for the consecra- 
tion of baptismal water (Conc. Plen. Balt., II). — 

(3) Holy Oils.—In baptism, the priest uses the oil 
of catechumens, which is olive oil, and chrism, the 
latter being a mixture of balsam and oil. The oils 
are consecrated by the bishop on Maundy Thursday. 
The anointing in baptism is recorded by St. Justin, 
St. John Chrysostom, and other ancient Fathers. 
Pope Innocent I declares that the chrism is to be 
applied to the crown of the head, not to the forehead, 
for the latter is reserved to bishops. The same may 
be found in the Sacramentaries of St. Gregory and 
St. Gelasius (Marténe, I, i). In the Greek Rite the 
oil of catechumens is blessed by the priest during 
the baptismal ceremony. 

(4) Sponsors.—When infants are solemnly bap- 
tized, persons assist at the ceremony to make pro- 
fession of the faith in the child’s name. This practice 
comes from antiquity and is witnessed to by Tertul- 
lian, St. Basil, St. Augustine, and others. Such 
persons are designated sponsores, offerentes, sus- 
ceptores, fidejussores, and patrint. The English term 
is godfather and godmother, or in Anglo-Saxon, 
gossip. These sponsors, in default of the child’s 
parents, are obliged to instruct it concerning faith — 
and morals. One sponsor is sufficient and not more 
than two are allowed. In the latiter case, one should 
be male and the other female. 
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of adults. They are never necessary in private 
baptism. 

(5) Baptismal Name.—From the earliest times 
(Marténe, De Ant. Ec. Rit., I, i) names were given in 
baptism. The priest is directed to see that obscene, 
fabulous, and ridiculous names, or those of heathen 
gods or of infidel men be not imposed. On the con- 
trary the priest is to recommend the names of saints. 
This rubric is not a rigorous precept, but it is an 
instruction to the priest to do what he can in the 
matter. If parents are unreasonably obstinate, the 
priest may add a saint’s name to the one insisted 
upon (O’Kane, ITT, 56). 

(6) Baptismal Robe.—In the primitive Church, a 
white robe was worn by the newly baptized for a 
certain period after the ceremony (St. Ambrose, De 
Myst., c. vii). As solemn baptisms usually took place 
on the eves of Easter or Pentecost, the white gar- 
ments became associated with those festivals. Thus 
Sabbatum in Albis and Dominica in Albis received 
their names from the custom of putting off at that 
time the baptismal robe which had been worn since 
the previous vigil of Easter. It is thought that the 
English name for Pentecost—Whitsunday or Whit- 
suntide, also derived its appellation from the white 
garments of the newly baptized. In our present 
ritual, a white veil is placed momentarily on the 
head of the catechumen as a substitute for the bap- 
tismal robe (O’Kane, no. 350 sqq.). 

XVI. Ceremonies or Bartism.—The rites that 
accompany the baptismal ablution are as ancient as 
they are beautiful. The writings of the early Fathers 
and the antique liturgies show that most of them are 
derived from Apostolic times. The infant is brought 
to the door of the church by the sponsors, where it is 
met by the priest. After the godparents have asked 
faith from the Church of God in the child’s name, the 

priest breathes upon its face and exorcises the evil 
spirit. St. Augustine (Ep. exciv, Ad Sixtum) makes 
use of this Apostolic practice of exorcising to prove 
the existence of original sin. Then the infant’s fore- 
head and breast are signed with the cross, the symbol 
of redemption. Next follows the imposition of hands, 
a custom certainly as old as the Apostles. Some 
blessed salt is now placed in the mouth of the child. 
“When salt’’, says the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, ‘is put into the mouth of the person to be 
baptized, it evidently imports that, by the doctrine 
of faith and the gift of grace, he should be delivered 
from the corruption of sin, experience a relish for 
good works, and be delighted with the food of divine 
_ wisdom.”’ Placing his stole over the child, the priest 
introduces it into the church, and on the way to the 
_ font the sponsors make a profession of faith for the 
infant. The priest now touches the ears and nostrils 
of the child with spittle. The symbolic meaning is 
thus explained (Cat. C. Trid.): “His nostrils and ears 
are next touched with spittle and he is immediately 
sent to the baptismal font, that, as sight was restored 
to the blind man mentioned in the Gospel, whom the 
Lord, after having spread clay over his eyes, com- 
manded to wash them in the waters of Siloe; so also 
we may understand that the efficacy of the sacred 
ablution is such as to bring light to the mind to 
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declaration of faith and asks for baptism. The priest, 
having meantime changed his violet stole for a white 
one, then administers the threefold ablution, making 
the sign of the cross three times with the stream of 
water he pours on the head of the child, saying at the 
same time: “. . .N...,I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’ 
The sponsors during the ablution either hold the child 
or at least touch it. If the baptism be given by im- 
mersion, the priest dips the back part of the head 
three times into the water in the form of a cross, 
pronouncing the sacramental words. The crown of 
the child’s head is now anointed with chrism, “to 
give him to understand that from that day he is 
united as a member to Christ, his head, and en- 
grafted on His body; and therefore he is called a 
Christian from Christ, but Christ from chrism’’ 
(Catech.). A white veil is now:put on the infant’s 
head with the words: ‘Receive this white garment, 
which mayest thou carry without stain before the 
judgment seat of Our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou 
mayest have eternal life. Amen.’’ Then a lighted 
candle is placed in the catechumen’s hand, the priest 
saying: “Receive this burning light, and keep thy 
baptism so-as to be without blame. Observe the 
commandments of God; that, when Our Lord shall 
come to His nuptials, thou mayest meet Him to- 
gether with all the Saints and mayest have life ever- 
lasting, and live for ever and ever. Amen.’’ The 
new Christian is then bidden to go in peace. ° 

In the baptism of adults, all the essential cere- 
monies are the same as for infants. There are, how- 
ever, some impressive additions. The priest wears 
the cope over his other vestments, and he should be 
attended by a number of clerics or at least by two. 
While the catechumen waits outside the church door, 
the priest recites some prayers at the altar. Then he 
proceeds to the place where the candidate is, and 
asks him the questions and performs the exorcisms 
almost as prescribed in the ritual for infants. Before 
administering the blessed salt, however, he requires 
the catechumen to make an explicit renunciation of 
the form of error to which he had formerly adhered, 
and he is then signed with the cross on the brow, ears, 
eyes, nostrils, mouth, breast, and between the shoul- 
ders. Afterwards, the candidate, on bended knees, 
recites three several times the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
cross is made on his forehead, first by the godfather 
and then by the priest. After this, taking him by 
the hand, the priest leads him into the church, where 
he adores prostrate and then rising he recites the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. The other 
ceremonies are practically the same as for infants. 
It is to be noted that owing to the difficulty of carry- 
ing out with proper splendour the ritual for baptizing 
adults, the bishops of the United States obtained per- 
mission from the Holy See to make use of the cere- 
monial of infant baptism instead. This general dis- 
pensation lasted until 1857, when the ordinary law 
of the Church went into force. (See BaLrimore, 
Councits or.) Some American dioceses, however, 
obtained individual permissions to continue the use 
of the ritual for infants when administering adult 
baptism. m4 ; we : 

XVII. MerapnoricaL Baptism.—The name “bap- 
tism’’ is sometimes applied improperly to other cere- 
monies. (1) Baptism of Bells. —This name has been 
given to the blessing of bells, at least in France, since 


the eleventh century. It is derived from the washing © 
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ing for ships. The priest begs God to bless the vessel 
and protect those who sail in it, as He did the ark 
of Noe, and Peter, when the Apostle was sinking in 


the sea. The ship is then sprinkled with holy water. 
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1850); Witserrorcr, On Baptism in Tracts for_the Times, 
No. 67; E. S. Frrence in Dict. Christ. Biog., I, 241-248; 
Daur, On Baptism (4th ed., London, 1872), Tur ORreENTAL 
CuurcHEs; St#rck, Der Taufritus in den griechischen Kirchen 
(Freiburg, 1903); Wit1aAm Paumer, Dissertations on subjects 
relating to the Orthodox and Eastern Catholic Communion 
(London, 1853); Arcuprus, De Concordia Eccl. Occid. et 

rient. in septem sacram. administratione septem libri (Paris, 
1619-26); A. Paumimrti, De la rébaptisation des Latins chez les 
Grecs in Rev. de VOrient Chrét. (1902), VII, 618, (1903) VIII, 
iii; ef. 2bid. (1901), VI, L’anctenne et la nouvelle théologie chez 
les Grecs. 

Lay Baptism anp INFANT Baptism In Earty CHRISTIAN 
Prriop: BrncHam, A scholastical history of the practice of the 
Church in regard to the administration of baptism by laymen 
(London, 1712-14), reprinted in his works (Oxford, 1858); 
A. H. Newman (Baptist), History of Anti-pedobaptism (Phila- 
delphia, 1897), bibliogr. 394-406. BaprismaL Namzs: on 
the right to give baptismal names, and on suitable and un- 
suitable names, see T'heol.-praktische Quartalschrift (1892), XL 
381, and Theol. prakt. Monatsschrift (1900), X, 191, 349. 
Hereticat Baptism: Besides standard theologians see Davin, 
Dissertation, etc., sur la réception par l’Eglise du baptéme des 
hérétiques (Paris, 1670); TH. Bouqumiton, De la réitération 
du baptéme conféré par les hérétiques in Rev. des sciences eccl. 
(1879), XL, 145; Exnie in Pastor Bonus (1898), X, 57. SpEctaL 
Pornts (Curiosa) or Baprism: Barsrer DE Monrautt, Le 
baptéme au moyen dge in Rev. de Vart chrét. (Arras, 1874). 
Baptism In Harty Curisti1an Art: For representations of 
baptism on early Christian monuments see STRzYGOWSKI, 
Uoopranhes der Taufe Christi (Munich, 1885). These works 
complete or correct the earlier but yet valuable works of 
De Rosst and Garrucci, also Lr Buant, Sarcophages chrét. 
antiques de la ville d’ Arles (Paris, 1878); see also C. F. Rocrrs, 


Baptism and Christian Archeology in Studia Biblica et Eccl., 


sal Wiiiam H. W. Fannina. 
Baptism by Heretics. See Baprism. 
Baptismal Font, a basin or vase, serving as a 
receptacle for baptismal water in which the candidate 
for baptism is immersed, or over which he is washed, 
in the ceremony of Christian initiation. In the 


_ Church’s present practice it is ordinarily a decorative 


basin, though metal or wood are used 
on ede al or columns at a con 
. BE Bioepet 
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times (John, iii, 23), baptism was administered with- 
out special fonts, at the seaside or in streams or pools 
of water (Acts, viii, 38); Tertullian refers to St. 
Peter’s baptizing in the Tiber (De bapt., iv); similarly, 
in later periods of evangelization, missionaries bap- 
tized in rivers as is narrated of St. Paulinus in Eng- 
land by Bede (Hist. Eccl., II, xiv-xvi). Indoor 
baptism, however, was not uncommon (Acts, ix, 18; 
xvi, 33) and, for the sake of both privacy and solem- 
nity, came to be the rule; while reverence for the 
rite itself and for the water, which came in time to 
receive a special consecration, gave rise to the use of 
a special basin or font for the baptismal ceremony 
and, at a later period, for the preservation of the 
water. With the establishment of distinctively 
Christian places of worship this font became one of 
their important adjuncts. In the East it took the 
form of a pool or cistern, similar to those of the baths, 
often larger, and deep enough to permit total im- 
mersion. Whence it was called xodvuByOpa (swim- 
ming-bath), a name which in its Latin equivalent, 
natatorium, was also used in the West, as was the term 
piscina with its apt allusion to birth and life in the 
waters (Tertullian, De bapt., 1; St. Augustine, De 
schis. Donat., III, ii). The name fons (a spring of 
water) was also in early use and came to prevail. 
The oldest western fonts are found in the Roman 
catacombs, cisterns hewn from the tufa in the floor 
of baptismal chapels. (See Baptistrry.) Examples 
are to be found in the Ostrian Cemetery, where in a 
small shallow basin in the floor a spring wells up in 
the Cemetery of Pontianus, where an oblong reservoir, 
about eighteen square feet in surface area and three 
feet in depth, is yet filled with water (Marucchi, 
Archéologie Chrétienne, II, 63); that of St. Felicitas 
(ibid., 304); and of St. Priscilla, where in 1901 was 
found a basin of particular interest on account of its 
presumably high antiquity as a baptismal centre 
(Marucchi in Nuovo Bullettino, 1901, 73). Besides 
these actual specimens, the font is also depicted in 
the remains of early Christian art. In nearly every 
instance it is a shallow pool, or basin in which the 
neophyte stands with feet immersed, while water 
is poured on him from an overhead stream or from 
a vase held by the person baptizing. That this was 
the ordinary mode of baptizing during the early 
centuries, is a view the aceptance of which is com- 


pelled by all recent study in the archeology of bap- ~ 


tismal fonts (de Rossi, Bullettino di Archeol., 1876, 
8-15; Duchesne, Les Eglises séparées, Paris, 1905, 


89-96). With the church-building activity of the 


fourth century the font was reverently enshrined — 


in the magnificent baptisteries which date from that 
period. It took the form of a basin which was either 
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the ceremony. These early fonts were lined and paved 
with marble or other decorative stone and were often 
highly ornamented, features more common in the 
West than in the Kast where simpler fonts, sometimes 
even of wood, were used. The “Liber Pontificalis’’ 
(ed. Duchesne, I, 174) describes in detail the Con- 
stantian font in the Lateran baptistery as a porphyry 
basin heavily ornamented with silver; on its rim were 
a golden lamb and seven silver stags from whose 
mouths gushed water from the Claudian aqueduct; 
the golden lamb was flanked by statues of the Saviour 
and of St. John the Baptist. From the centre of the 
font arose a-porphyry column bearing a golden lamp 
in which, during the ceremonies of baptism, was 
burned an oil of fragrant odour. This font was de- 
spoiled by the barbarian invaders, but its general 
design may be seen in the present day structure. 
The passing of the period of adult conversion to 
Christianity and the growing prevalence of infant 
baptism with a consequent frequency of administra- 
tion determined a change in the structure of the 
fonts. Instead of a basin below the floor level, walls 
of masonry were built up to a height of three or four 
feet, to facilitate the ministers holding a child over 
its opening; or a font hewn from solid stone rested on 
the chapel floor. Immersion of children had come 
to be the rule, and as the practice was adopted too 
in the case of adults, the fonts were sometimes large 
enough to admit of their being immersed. With the 
- thirteenth century, however, simple infusion came 
by degrees to be adopted, and with its general use, 
the font became smaller and more shallow, and was 
raised from the floor on piers or columns. The older 
type of font continued to find favour in Italy, but 
in the Northern countries the winter chill of the 
waters hastened the general use of infusion, and as 
this rite required for each person baptized but a 
small quantity of water, the font generally took the 
simple form and small dimensions it has to-day. 
Canon Law anp Liturey.—The Church’s legis- 
lation kept pace with this development. Early 
enactments urged stone as the regular material, 
though metal was permitted. With the erection of 
fonts for the continual preservation of the water, 
reverence and cleanliness became the Church’s chief 
concern; the font, if not of impermeable stone, must 
be lined with metal; it must be used exclusively for 
baptism, and to guard it against profanation, se- 
curely covered and locked. Frequency of thirteenth- 
century legislation on this point throughout Northern 
_Europe reveals the prevalence of a passing super- 
stitious belief in the magical efficacy of the font and 
its waters. The constitutions of Bishop Poore of 
Sarum (Salisbury, c. 1217) and of St. Edmund of 
Canterbury (1236) combated the abuse in England 
as did the Councils of Tours (1236), Trier (1238), 
-Fritzlar (1243), and Breslau (1248), on the Continent. 
The cover was enacted in the name of cleanliness and 
decoration as well, and, besides a close-fitting, cloth- 
lined lid, there was demanded in many dioceses an 
_ outer dome-like cover, sometimes highly ornamented 
and draped with a canopy or veil. The repugnance 
to continued repetition of baptism over a font whose 
water was to last for ten months, was overcome by 
ete two compartments, one to contain the 
aptismal water, the other, always apeiaes and clean 
to receive the drippings and drain them into the 
sacrarium, a provision embodied by Benedict XIII in 
his still authoritative ‘“‘Memoriale Rituum”’ (Tit. vi, 
cap. ii, § 5, 9). The Roman Ritual (Tit. ii, cap. i, 
0) epitomizes the present law providing that the 
mt should be in the church or in a nearby baptistery, 
ithin a railed en 
sub: tial material fit to hold water; of becom- 
t ornamentation and so covered as to 
ean (cf. Council t., § 23 
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fonts are cited the synodal acts of St. Charles Bor- 


romeo (Acta Eccl. Mediolan., Paris, 1643, 58-63) 
and those of Benedict XIII when Archbishop of 
Benevento (Collectio Lacensis, I, 69 sq.). 

Two important liturgical functions centre at the 
font, the baptismal rite itself, and the blessing of 
the font. The earliest allusion to such a blessing is 
by Tertullian who refers to the sanctification of the 
water by the invocation of God (De bapt., iv). St. 
Cyprian speaks of its being purified and canctified 
by the priest (Ep. Ixx, Ad Jan.); St. Basil considered 
the blessing, already of long-standing practice in his 
day, as of Apostolic institution (De Spiritu Sancto, 
xxvii); St. Ambrose first refers to an extended ritual 
including blessings, exorcism, and invocations (De 
myst., ili, 14-20). The oldest extant rite is that 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (VII, xliii), an ex- 
tended prayer in Eucharistic form. The blessing of 
the font is henceforward an important feature of the 
sacramentaries and ordines, which contain nearly 
all the features of the present rite. It served as the 
preliminary to baptism, which was solemnized on the 
vigils of Haster and Pentecost; and notwithstanding 
the increasing frequency of solemn baptism, the 
blessing was reserved for those two days on which 
it should now be carried out in all churches having 
fonts (Decreta S. R. C., 3331-4005). This blessing 
is in the form of a long Eucharistic prayer the burden 
of which is an appeal that the Holy Spirit descend 
on the water and endow it with regenerative virtue, 
during which the celebrant performs a series of ex- 
pressive ceremonies of high antiquity. He divides the 
water in the form of a cross; signs it with the cross; 
divides the water and casts a portion of it toward 
the four cardinal points; breathes on it in exorcism, 
and dips in it the Paschal candle. After the prayer he 
pours into the water first the oil of catechumens, then 
the Holy chrism, a rite alluded to by St. Gregory of 
Tours (loe. cit.), and finally the two oils simultaneously. 

Rocerrs, Baptism and Christian Archeology (Oxford, 1903); 
IpEM in Studia Biblica, V, 239-361; Corn, The Archeology of 
Baptism (London, 1876); Corsuet, Histoire du Sacrement de 
Baptéme (Paris, 1881); VenasLEs in Dict. Christ. Antiq., s. v.3 
CHarpon, Histoire des sacrements (Paris, 1745), I, 174-223; 
Heuser in Eccl. Rev., XX, 449-454; Enuart, Htude sur quel- 
ques fonts baptismaux du nord de la France (Paris, 1890); VAN 
DER STaPPEN, Sacra Liturgia (Mechlin, 1900), IV, 32-36; 
Pieut, Liturgia Sacramentorum (Verona, 1902), 36-39; Fur- 
RARIS, Bibl. prompt. (Paris, 1852), 991-992; 1003-08. 

JoHN B, PETERSON. 


Baptismal Names. See Namus, CHRISTIAN. ; 
Baptismal Register. See Recistpr, PAROCHIAL. 
Baptismal Robe. See Baptism. 


Baptismal Vows, the name popularly given to 
the renunciations required of an adult candidate 
for baptism just before the sacrament is conferred. 
In the case of infant baptism they are made in the 
name of the child by the sponsors. It is obvious 
that these promises have not the theological import 
of vows properly so called. According to the 
Roman Ritual, at present in use, three questions . 
are to be addressed to the person to be baptized, 
as follows: ‘‘Dost thou renounce Satan? and all 
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church, in the presence of the bishop. The form 
of this renunciation as found in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions (VII, 4) has a quaint interest. It is as 
follows: ‘‘Let therefore the candidate for baptism 
declare thus in his renunciation: ‘I renounce Satan 
and his works and his pomps and his worship and 
his angels and his inventions and all things that 
are under him’. And after his renunciation let 
him in his consociation say: ‘And I associate myself 
to Christ and believe and am baptized into one 
unbegotten being’ ’’, ete. 

Where there was a baptistery the renunciations 
were made in the mpoavd\uov oikov, the vestibule 
or ante-room, as distinguished from the éodrepoy 
oixov, the inner room where the baptism itself 
was administered. The catechumen, standing with 
his face to the West, which symbolized the abode 
of darkness, and stretching out his hand, or some- 
times spitting out in defiance and abhorrence of 
the devil, was wont to make this abjuration. It 
was also customary after this for the candidate for 
baptism to make an explicit promise of obedience 
to Christ. This was called by the Greeks svvrdocecbat 
Xplorw, the giving of oneself over to the control 
of Christ. St. Justin Martyr testifies that baptism 
was only administered to those who, together with 
their profession of faith, made a promise or vow 
that they would live in conformity with the Chris- 
tian code. Hence the generally employed for- 
mula: ouytdocoua cot, Xplore, “I surrender myself 
to thee, O Christ, to be ruled by thy precepts’’. 
This took place directly after the dmordés, or re- 
nunciation of the devil, and was variously described 
by the Latins as promissum, pactum, and votum. 
During this declaration of attachment to Jesus 
Christ the person to be baptized turned towards 
the East as towards the region of light. 

The practice of renewing the baptismal promises is 
more or less widespread. This is done under cir- 
cumstances of special solemnity such as at the clos- 
ing exercises of a mission, after the administration of 
First Communion to children, or the conferring of 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. It is thus intended 
as a way of reaffirming one’s loyalty to the obliga- 
tions taken over by membership in the Christian 


Church. 
Brincuam, Antiquities of the Christian Church (London, 1838); 
DucuESNE, Origines du culte chrétien (Paris, 1898). 
JosprH F, Druany. 


Baptismal Water. See Water; Hony Sarurpay. 


Baptist, Saint JoHN THE. See JOHN THE Bap- 
TIST, SAINT. 


Baptista Mantuanus (or SpaGNOoLI), BLESSED, 
Carmelite and Renaissance poet, b. at Mantua, 17 
April, 1447, where he also died, 22 March, 1516. 
The eldest son of Peter Spagnoli, a Spanish noble- 
man at the court of Mantua, Baptista studied gram- 
mar under Gregorio Tifernate, and philosophy at 
Pavia under Polo Bagelardi. The bad example of 
his schoolfellows led him into irregularities. He fell 
into the hands of usurers and, returning home, was 
turned out of his father’s house owing to some 
calumny. He went to Venice and later on to 
Ferrara where he carried out his resolution of enter- 
ing the Carmelite convent which belonged to the then 
flourishing Reform of Mantua. Im a letter ad- 

dressed to his father e ape 1464), and in his 

first Vita beata”, he gave an ac- 


Joist 
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revious life and of the motives which 
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works, the “Tropheum Gonzage”’ and the “Fortuna 
Gonzage”’, on the various misfortunes of the young 
duke; ‘‘Contra amorem” containing good advice to 
Sigismondo Gonzaga, and other poems celebrating the 
latter’s elevation to dignities, even to the Roman 
purple. Six times (each for two years with four 
years interval) Baptista was nominated vicar-general 
of his congregation, and, in 1513, general of the 
whole order through the exertions of his former 
disciples, the duke and the cardinal. The chapter, 
however, resenting the intervention, restricted his 
powers. He held the office until his death, but, 
broken in health and energy, he exercised but little 
influence beyond consolidating the congregation of 
Albi, a French imitation of the Mantuan Reform. 
Baptista Mantuanus was beatified in 1890, his feast 
being assigned to 23 March. 

Chiefly known as one of the most prolific Renais- 
sance poets he excelled in almost every form of Latin 
verse; Virgil, however, was his favourite model. 
A monument represents the two poets of Mantua 
with Poetry hesitating to whom she is to offer the 
crown: “Cut dabo?” Baptista exercised too little 
self-restraint, however, to deserve it. He was bit- 
terly attacked concerning the good taste of his 
earlier works printed without his knowledge, and 
also, but groundlessly, with reference to the legiti- 
macy of his birth. To the end he made too free use 
of pagan mythology. 

Opera omnia (Bologna, 1502); Historia domus Lauretane, 
s. d. (c. 1489), reprinted in CoHrvatier, Notre Dame de Lorette 
(Paris, 1906, 241 sqq.; Paris, 1513; Antwerp, 1576). His 
correspondence, chiefly with the two Pico de Mirandola, 
uncle and nephew, is in ZIMMERMAN, Monumenta hist. Car- 
melitana (Lerins, 1907), I; Amprosio, De rebus gestis (Turin, 
1784); P.F. in Chroniques du Carmel (Soignies, 1902), 272 saa. 

Brnepicr ZIMMERMAN. 


Baptistery, the separate building in which the 
Sacrament of Baptism was once solemnly adminis- 
tered, or that portion of the church-edifice later set 
apart for the same purpose. In ancient times the 
term was applied to a basin, pool, or other place for 
bathing. The Latin term baptisterium was also ap- 
plied to the vessel or tank which contained the water 
for baptism, and in the Early Church denoted in- 
differently the baptismal font and the building or 
chapel in which it was enshrined. There is no means 
of knowing when the first baptisteries were built; 
but both their name and form seem borrowed from 
pagan sources. They remind one of the bathing 
apartments in the therme, and the fact that Pliny, in 
speaking of the latter, twice uses the word bap- 
tisteria seems to point to this derivation. The term 
was also applied to the bath in the circular chamber 
of the baths at Pompeii and to the tank in the tri- 
angular court of suburban villas. The earliest extant 


type of baptistery is found in the catacomb chambers _ 


in which were the baptismal-pools. (See BaprismMaL 
Font.) These rooms were sometimes spacious; that 
in the Roman catacomb of Priscilla adjoins other 
larger cubicula used perhaps for the adjuncts of the 
baptismal rite; that of the Pontian cemetery bears 
mural decoration, a beautiful 
crux gemmata with other Christian symbols being yet 
visible. With the construction of edifices for Chris- 
tian worship a special building was erected for the 
ceremonies of initiation. Ordinarily circular or polyg- 


onal, it contained in the centre the font; a circular — 


ambulatory gave room for the ministers and wit- 
nesses who, with the neophytes, were numerous at 
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the Eucharistic service toa e ert 
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the Easter and Pentecost solemnities; radiating from 
the structure were rooms for the preparation of the _ 
candidates, and sometimes a chapel with altar for 
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forecourt. Immersion gradually gave way to in- 
fusion, though in the South the custom of immersing 
children in the baptisteries persisted long after the 
North had commenced infusion in the small bap- 
tismal chapels. When separate baptisteries were no 
longer needed, the term was then applied to that 
part of the church which was set apart for and con- 
tained the baptismal font. The font was sometimes 
placed in a separate chapel or compartment, some- 
times in an inclosure formed by a railing or open 
screen work; and often the font stands alone, either 
in the vestibule of the church, or in an arm of the 
transept, or at the western extremity of one of the 
aisles, and occasionally in the floor chamber of 
the western tower. 

The modern baptistery is merely that part of the 
chureh set apart for baptism. According to the 
Roman Ritual, it should be railed off; it should have 
a gate fastened by a lock; and should be adorned, if 
possible, with a picture of the baptism of Christ by 
St. John. It is convenient that it should contain a 
chest with two compartments, one for the holy oils, 
the other for the salt, candle, etc. used in baptism. 
The form of the early baptisteries seems to have 
been derived from the Roman circular temples of 
tombs. And in adopting the plans, the early Chris- 
tians modified them to some extent, for the internal 
columns, which in Roman examples were generally 
used in a decorative way, were now used to support the 
walls carrying the domes. To cover a large area with 
one roof was difficult; but by the addition of an 
aisle in one story, round a moderate-sized circular 
tomb, the inner walls could be replaced by columns 
in the lower half, which gave such buildings as these 
early baptisteries. 

The earliest existing baptistery is that of the 
Lateran, said to have been erected in its original 
form under Constantine. Throughout the Roman 
world round or polygonal baptisteries seem to have 
been constantly employed from the fourth century 
onwards. In many places the Italians have pre- 
served the separate building for baptism, while north 
of the Alps the practice generally prevailed of ad- 
ministering the rite in the churches. The construc- 
tion of the baptistery of the Lateran is interesting 
because of a direct adaptation of the columnar sys- 
tem of the basilica to a concentric plan. The inner 


octagon is upheld by eight simple shafts, upon the 


straight entablature of which a second story of 
columns is superimposed. The original character of 
the ceiling and the roof cannot now be determined, 
but the weak supports were hardly adapted to bear 
a vault of masonry. Although baptisteries and 
mortuary chapels were generally built as simple 
eylindrical halls, without surrounding passages, other 
examples of the two modes of extension are not 
lacking. : ; 

“The arrangement ‘of the baptistery requires but 
brief notice. A flight of steps descended into the 
round or polygonal font (piscina or fons), which was 
sunk beneath the level of the floor, and sometimes 
raised a little above it by a. breastwork of stone. 
The font was surrounded by a row of columns which 


ereporet curtains to insure the most perfect privacy 


and decency during the immersion. The columns 
were united occasionally by archivolts, more fre- 
quently by architraves adorned by metrical inscrip- 
tions; the eight distichs in the Lateran baptistery 


are ascribed to Sixtus III. 


_ The baptistery of Pisa, designed by Dioti Salvi in 
1153, is circular, 129 feet in diameter, with en- 
circling aisle in two stories. Built of marble, it is 


eolumns, connected by semicircular arches, above 
which is an open arcade in two heights, supported 
small detached shafts. It was not completed till 
and has Gothic additions of the fourteenth 
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century, in consequence of which it is not easy to 
ascertain what the original external design really 
was. The structure is crowned by an outer. hemi- 
spherical dome, through which penetrates a conical 
dome 60 feet in diameter over the central space, 
and supported on four piers and eight columns. 
Thus, if there were another internal hemispherical 
cupola, it would resemble the constructive dome of 
St. Paul, London. This baptistery bears remarkable 
similarity to the church of San Donato (ninth cen- 
tury) at Zara, in Dalmatia, which, however, has a 
space only 30 feet in diameter. The baptistery at 
Asti, if examined with those of San Antonio, will give 
a very complete idea of Lombardiec architecture in 
the beginning of the eleventh century. More or less 
interesting examples of baptisteries ex’st at Biella, 
Brindisi, Cremona, Galliano, near Milan, Gravedona, 
Monte Sant’ Angelo, Padua, Parma, Pinara, Pistoia, 
Spalato, Verona, and Volterra. There are very few 
examples in Italy of circular or polygonal buildings 
of any class belonging to the Gothic age. Bap- 
tisteries had passed out of fashion. One such build- 
ing, at Parma, commenced in 1196, deserves to be 
quoted, not certainly for its beauty, but as illustrat- 
ing those false principles of design shown in build- 
ings of this age in Italy. In later Romanesque and 
Gothic periods, in Italy, where the churches were 
not derived from a combination of a circular Eastern 
church with a Western rectangular nave, as in France, 
but were correct copies of the Roman basilica, the 
baptistery always stands alone. In Germany, the 
earlier baptistery was joined to the square church 
and formed a western apse. The only examples in 
England are at Cranbrook and Canterbury; the lat- 
ter, however, is supposed to have been originally 
part of the Treasury. It is not known at what time 
the baptistery became absorbed into the basilica. 
The change was made earlier in Rome than else- 
where. A late example of a separate baptistery, 
which, although small, is very beautiful in design, 
is in a court alongside the cathedral at Bergamo. 
This may be regarded as a connecting link between 


large buildings and fonts. 

Koéssine in Kirchenlex., I, 1975-78; Kraus, Real-Encyk., 
II, 839-843; Kuun, Kunstgeschichte, passim; Lowrie, Early 
Christian Monuments. 
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Baptistines.—I. Hermits of St. John the Baptist. 
II. Missionaries of St. John the Baptist. III: Sister- 
hood of St. John the Baptist. 

I. The Congregation of the Hermits of St. John the 
Baptist of France was founded about 1630 by Brother 
Michel de Saint-Sabine who reformed and united the 
hermits of various dioceses. He established for each 
diocese a visitor who was aided by four majors and a 
secretary. The bishop received the religious when 
they took the habit and made their profession, and the 
brothers in a diocese met together once a year. The 


pious reformer gave the congregation a collection of 


statutes which regulated their mode of life. The 
first bishops to make these statutes obligatory in 
their dioceses were the Bishop of Metz (1633), and 
the Bishop of Cambrai (1634). Brother Jean-Baptiste 
who had a great reputation for virtue carried this 
reform into the Dioceses of Vienne, Lyons, Geneva, 
Le Puy, and Langres. The Bishop of Langres, Louis- 
Armand de Simiane de Gardes, added in 1680, for 
the hermits in his diocese, several ordinances to those 
of Brother Michel. He established four visitors, 
one for each division of the diocese and the brothers 


wore a white habit to distinguish them from vagrant 


and lax hermits. Brother Jean-Baptiste went to the 


Diocese of Angers to found the hermitage of Gar-— 
delles; and died there in the odour of sanctity, 24 De- 


cember, 1691. 
be congregati 
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Genoese, Domenico Olivieri. He began by uniting 
several zealous priests with himself for the evangeliza- 
tion of the people of the cities and country. His plan 
of forming from this company an association the 
members of which should devote their time especially 
to missions was encouraged by Cardinal Spinola and 
the scheme afterwards received the approbation of 
Benedict XIV. The pope confirmed the new con- 
gregation in his Brief of 23 September, 1755, and 
placed it under the control of the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Propaganda. The institute had a house and 
an oratory at Rome near the church of St. Isidoro, 
and the members held missions in the different 
churches of the city and in the surrounding country. 
The Propaganda, realizing their zeal and virtue, 
wished to employ them in distant missions. A num- 
ber of them were, therefore, sent to Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, and China; some became bishops. Foreign 
missions did not absorb all their activity, for a num- 
ber were employed in the service of the Church in 
Italy, two, Father Imperiali and Father Spinelli be- 
coming cardinals. The only vows imposed by the 
pious founder were those of continuance in the con- 
gregation and readiness to go to missions to which 
the members should be sent by the Propaganda. 
Olivieri died at Genoa in the odour of sanctity, 
13 June, 1766. His society disappeared during the 
troubles which overwhelmed Italy at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

III. The Baptistines, or hermit sisters of St. John 
the Baptist, had as their founder Giovanna Maria 
Baptista Solimani. In 1730, when she was forty- 
two years old, she gathered her first companions 
together at Moneglia, not far from Genoa. The con- 
gregation intended to lead a life of penitence in imi- 
tation of the precursor of Christ and under his 
patronage. All the choir sisters, therefore, added to 
their names in religion that of Baptista in honour of 
their illustrious model. .The Capuchin, Father Atha- 
nasius, aided them by his advice during the drawing 
up of their constitutions. Soon after, Providence 
gave them the direction of the saintly priest Olivieri, 
the cause of whose canonization has been introduced. 
Shortly after taking Olivieri as their director the 
congregation settled in the city of Genoa. Their 
founder now went to Rome to obtain the confirma- 
tion of the Holy See; through the aid of the Barna- 
bite, Mario Maccabei, the approbation of Benedict XI 
was obtained in 1744. Two years later, 20 April, 
1746, the Archbishop of Genoa received the religious 
profession of Giovanna Solimani and her twelve com- 
panions. Soon after this, Mother Solimani was elected 
abbess and governed the house until her death, 
8 April, 1758. In 1755 the congregation had sent a 
colony to Rome which founded a convent near the 
church of San Nicola da Tolentino. Houses were 
also founded in some of the other cities of Italy. The 
congregation drew its members from among the 
young girls and widows who were admitted into 
their houses as lay-sisters. Tertiaries took care of 
their churches and gathered the alms of which they 
had need. A rigorous cloister was observed. The 
sisters rose at midnight for Matins, slept in their 
clothes, went bare-footed, and observed a continual 
abstinence. The whole life was one of extreme aus- 
terity. Several convents of this congregation still 


exist in Italy. ‘ 
__ Haiyor, Histoire des ordresreligieux, VIII, 112-116; GranpET, 


La vie d’un solitaire inconnu mort en Anjou, en odeur de sainteté 


_ (Paris, 1699); Hermpucuer, Die Orden und Kongregationen, II, — 


_ Juan M. Bussn. 
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sider the Scriptures to be the sufficient and exclusive 
rule of faith and practice. In the interpretation of 
them, every individual enjoys unrestricted freedom. 
No non-Scriptural scheme of doctrine and duty is 
recognized as authoritative. General creeds are 
mere declarations of prevalent doctrinal views, to 
which no assent beyond one’s personal conviction 
need be given. The two principal Baptist confes- 
sions of faith are the Confession of 1688, or Phila- 
delphia Confession, and the New Hampshire 
Confession. The Philadelphia Confession is the 
Westminster (Presbyterian) Confession (1646) revised 
in a Baptist sense. It first appeared in 1677, was 
reprinted in 1688, approved by the English Baptist 
Assembly of 1689, and adopted by the Baptist 
Association at Philadelphia in 1742, a circumstance 
which accounts for its usual name. It is generally 
accepted by the Baptists in England and the Southern 
States of the Union, whereas the Northern States are 
more attached to the New Hampshire Confession. 
The latter was adopted by the New Hampshire 
State Convention in 1833. Its slight doctrinal dif- 
ference from the Philadelphia Confession consists 
in a milder presentation of the Calvinistic system. 
Baptists hold that those only are members of the 
Church of Christ who have been baptized upon 
making a personal profession of faith. They agree 
in the rejection of infant baptism as contrary to the 
Scriptures, and in the acceptance of immersion as 
the sole valid mode of baptism. All children who 
die before the age of responsibility will nevertheless 
be saved. Baptism and the Eucharist, the only two 
sacraments, or ordinances as they call them, which 
Baptists generally admit, are not productive of grace, 
but are mere symbols. Baptism does not bestow, 
but symbolizes, regeneration, which has already 
taken place. In the Eucharist Jesus Christ is not 
really present; the Lord’s Supper merely sets forth 
the death of Christ as the sustaining power of the 
believer’s life. It was instituted for the followers of 
Christ alone; hence Baptists, in theory, commonly 
admit to it only their own church members and ex- 
clude outsiders (close communion). Open com- 
munion, however, has been practised extensively 
in England and is gaining ground to-day among 
American Baptists. 
are congregational, i. e. each church enjoys absolute 
autonomy. Its only officers are the elders or bishops 
and the deacons. 
pastoral functions and the deacon is his assistant in 
both spiritual and temporal concerns. These officers 
are chosen by common suffrage and ‘ordained by 
“councils’’? consisting of ministers and representa- 
tives of neighbouring churches. A church may, in 
case of need, appeal for help to another church; it 


may, in difficulty, consult other churches; but never, 


even in such cases, can members of one congregation 
acquire authority over another congregation. Much 


In church polity, the Baptists 


The elder exercises the different. 
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character of Christ’s redemption, and ‘‘Calvinistie”’ 
or “Particular” Baptists, who maintained that 
Christ’s redemption was intended for the elect alone. 
The origin of the General Baptists is connected with 
the name of John Smyth (d. 1612), pastor of a church 
at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, which had separated 
from the Church of England. About 1606, pastor 
and flock, to escape persecution, emigrated to Amster- 
dam, where they formed the second English congre- 
gation. In 1609, Smyth, owing possibly in some 
measure to Mennonite influence, rejected infant 
baptism, although he retained affusion. In this 
he was supported by his church. Some members 
of the congregation returned to England (1611 or 
1612) under the leadership of Helwys (c. 1550-1616) 
and formed in London the nucleus of the first 
Baptist community. Persecution had abated, and 
they do not seem to have been molested. By 1626 
there were in different parts of England five General 
Baptist churches; by 1644, they had increased, it is 
said, to forty-seven; and by 1660 the membership 
of the body had reached about 20,000. It was be- 
tween 1640 and 1660 that the General Baptists 
began to claim that immersion was the only valid 
mode of baptism. They were persecuted by Charles 
II (1660-85); but the Act of Toleration (1689) 
brought relief and recognized the Baptists as the 
third dissenting denomination (Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists). In the eighteenth century, 
Anti-Trinitarian ideas spread among the General 
Baptists, and by 1750, many, perhaps the majority 
of them, had become Unitarians. As a result of the 
great Wesleyan revival of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, new religious activity manifested 
itself among the General Baptists. 

Dan Taylor (1738-1816) organized the orthodox 
portion of them into the New Connexion of the 
General Baptists. The latter appellative soon 
disappeared, as the “Old Connexion’’, or unorthodox 
party, gradually merged into the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. In 1816, the General Baptists established 
a missionary society. Their doctrinal differences 
with the Particular Baptists gradually disappeared 
in the course of the nineteenth century, and the two 
bodies united in 1891. 

The Particular Baptists originated shortly after 
the General Baptists. Their first congregation was 
organized in 1633 by former members of a London 
“Separatist Church’’, who seceded and were re- 
baptized. Mr. John Spillsbury became their minis- 
ter. In 1638 a second secession from the original 
church occurred, and in 1640 another Particular 
Baptist Congregation was formed. The opinion 
now began to be held that immersion alone was real 
baptism. Richard Blunt was sent to the Nether- 
lands to be duly immersed. On his return he bap- 
tized the others, and thus the first Baptist church 
in the full meaning of the term was constituted in 
1641. In 1644 there were seven Particular Baptist 
churches in London. They drew up a confession of 
faith (1644), which was republished in 1646. The 

_ Particular Baptists now rapidly increased in numbers 
and influence. 
tions under Cromwell. With the latter’s army 

; - Baptists came to Ireland, where the denomination 
never flourished, and to Scotland, where it took firm 

- root oey. after 1750 and adopted some peculiar 

p ces. Wales proved a more fruitful soil. A 

hure! is founded at or near Swansea in 1649. In 

e of the Commonwealth (1649-60), churches 

plied owing to the successful preaching of 
sour Powell (1617-70); and the number of — 
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first part.of the eighteenth century the Particular 
Baptists injured their own cause by their excessive 
emphasis of the Calvinistic element in their teaching, 
which made them condemn missionary activity and 
bordered on fatalism. The Wesleyan revival brought 
about a reaction against the deadening influence of 
ultra-Calvinism. Andrew Fuller (1754-1815) and 
Robert Hall (1764-1831) propounded milder theo- 
logical views. The Baptist Home Mission Society 
was formed in 1779. is 1792 the foundation of the 
Baptist Missionary Society at Kettering, Northamp- 
tonshire, inaugurated the work of missions to the 
heathen. In this undertaking William Carey (1761- 
1834) was the prime mover. Perhaps the most 
eminent Baptist preacher of the nineteenth century 
in England was C. H. Spurgeon (1834-92), whose 
sermons were published weekly and had a large 
circulation. In recent years, the Baptists created a 
“Twentieth Century Fund,” to be expended in fur- 
thering the interests of the denomination. 

(2) The Baptists in the United States —The first 
Baptist Church in the United States did not spring 
historically from the English Baptist churches, but 
had an_independent origin. It was established by 
Roger Williams (c. 1600-83). Williams was a minis- 
ter of the Church of England, who, owing to his 
separatist views, fled to America in search of religious 
freedom. He landed at Boston (February, 1631), 
and shortly after his arrival was called to be minister 
at Salem. Certain opinions, e. g. his denial of the 
right of the secular power to punish purely religious 
offences and his denunciation of the charter of the 
Massachusetts Colony as worthless, brought him into 
conflict with the civil authorities. He was sum- 
moned before the General Court in Boston and, 
refusing to retract, was banished (October, 1635). 
He left the colony and purchased from the Narrangan- 
sett Indians a tract of land. Other colonists soon 
joined him, and the settlement, which was one of the 
first in the United States to be established on the 
principle of complete religious liberty, became the 
city of Providence. In 1639 Williams repudiated 
the value of the baptism he had received in infancy, 
and was baptized by Ezekiel Holliman, a former 
member of the Salem church. Williams then bap- 
tized Holliman with ten others, thus constituting 
the first Baptist church in the New World. A second 
church was founded shortly after (c. 1644) at New- 
port, Rhode Island, of which John Clarke (1609-76) 
became the pastor. In the Massachusetts Colony, 
from 1642 onward, Baptists, because of their religious 
views, came into conflict with the local authorities. 
A law was passed against them in 1644. In spite of 
this, we find at Rehoboth, in 1649, Baptists who 
began to hold regular meetings. In 1663 John 
Myles, who had emigrated with his Baptist church 
from Swansea, Wales, settled in the same place and 
most writers date the establishment of the first 


Baptist church in Massachusetts from the time of his 


arrival. The community removed in 1667 to a new 
site near the Rhode Island frontier, which they called 
Swansea. The first Baptist church in Boston was 
established in 1665, and the organization of the first 
one in Maine, then’ part of Massachusetts, was com- 
pleted in 1682.. The members of the latter, on ac- 
count of the persecution to which they were still 
subjected, removed in 1684 to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and founded the first Baptist church in 
the South. The church of Groton (1705) was the 
first in Connecticut, where there were four in existence 
at the beginning of the religious revival known as 
the Great Awakening (1740). 
_ During, “ptt dttes of these foundations 
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of the eighteenth century. From 1684 on, churches 
also appeared in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware. Cold Spring, Bucks Co., had the first one in 
Pennsylvania (1684); and Middletown heads the list 
in New Jersey (1688). A congregation was organ- 
ized also in 1688 at Pennepek, or Lower Dublin, now 
part of Philadelphia. The latter churches were to 
exert very considerable influence in shaping the doc- 
trinal system of the largest part of American Bap- 
tists. Philadelphia became a centre of Baptist ac- 
tivity and organization. Down to about the year 
1700 it seemed as if the majority of American Bap- 
tists would belong to the General or Arminian branch. 
Many of the earliest churches were of that type. 
But only Particular Baptist congregations were es- 
tablished in and about Philadelphia, and_ these, 
through the foundation of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion in 1707, which fostered mutual intercourse among 
them, became a strong central organization about 
which other Baptist churches rallied. As a result, 
we see to-day the large number of Particular (Reg- 
ular) Baptists. Until the Great Awakening, however, 
which gave new impetus to their activity, they in- 
creased but slowly. Since that time their progress 
has not been seriously checked, not even by the 
Revolution. True, the academy of Hopewell, New 
Jersey, their first educational institution, established 
in 1756, disappeared during the war; but Rhode 
Island College, chartered in 1764, survived it and 
became Brown University in 1804. Other educa- 
tional institutions, to mention only the earlier ones, 
were founded at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: Waterville (now Colby) College, Maine, in 1818; 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, in 1820; 
and in 1821, Columbian College at Washington (now 
the undenominational George Washington Univer- 
sity). 

Organized mission work was also undertaken at 
about the same time. In 1814 ‘The General Mis- 
sionary Convention of the Baptist Denomination in 
the United States of America for Foreign Missions’’ 
was established at Philadelphia. It split in 1845 
and formed the ‘‘ American Baptist Missionary Union”’ 
for the North, with present head-quarters at Boston, 
and the ‘Southern Baptist Convention’’, with head- 
quarters at Richmond (Virginia), and Atlanta (Geor- 
gia), for foreign and home missions respectively. In 
1832, the “‘American Baptist Home Mission Society’’, 
intended primarily for the Western States, was or- 
ganized in New York where it still has its head- 
quarters. In 1824, the “Baptist General Tract So- 
ciety’? was formed at Washington, removed to 
Philadelphia in 1826, and in 1840 became the “ Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society”. The Regular 
Baptists divided in 1845, not indeed doctrinally, but 
organically, on the question of slavery. Since that 
time, attempts at reunion having remained fruitless; 
ce exist in three bodies: Northern, Southern; 

Coloured. The Northern Baptists constituted, 
17 May, 1907, at Washington, a representative body, 
called the ‘“ Northern Baptist Convention ”, whose 
_ object is “to give expression to the sentiment of its 
constituency upon matters of denominational im- 
portance and of general religious and moral interest.’’ 
Governor Hughes of New York was elected president 
of the new organization. 

(3) The Baptists in Other Countries—(a) America. 

_ The earliest Baptist church in the Dominion of 


the Rev. Ebenezer Moulton of New England. 
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century was marked by a period of revivals, which 
prepared the formation of the “Association of the 
Baptist churches of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick’’ in 1800. In 1815, a missionary society was 
formed, and the work of organization in every line 
was continued throughout the nineteenth century, 
growing apace with Baptist influence and numbers. 
In 1889 some previously existing societies were con- 
solidated in the “‘ Baptist Convention of Ontario and 
Quebec’’, whose various departments of work are: 
home missions, foreign missions, publications, church 
edifices, etc. Among the educational institutions of 
the Canadian Baptists may be mentioned Acadia Col- 
lege (founded 1838), Woodstock College (founded 
1860), and McMaster University at Toronto (char- 
tered 1887). Moulton College for women (opened 
1888) is affiliated to the last mentioned institution. 
In other parts of America the Baptists are chiefly 
represented in the countries colonized by England. 
Thus we find a Baptist church in Jamaica as early 
as 1816. In Latin America the Baptist churches are 
not numerous and are of missionary origin. Re- 
cently, the Northern Baptists have taken Porto Rico 
as their special field, while the Southern Baptist 
Convention has chosen Cuba. 
(b) European Continent. 
tist churches in Germany was Johann Gerhard Oncken, 
whose independent study of the Scriptures led him 
to adopt Baptist views several years before he had an 
opportunity of receiving “‘believers’ baptism”’. Havy- 
ing incidentally heard that an American Baptist, 
B. Sears, was pursuing his studies at Berlin, he com- 
municated with him and was with six others bap- 
tized by him at Hamburg in 1834. His activity as 
an evangelist drew new adherents to the movement. 
The number of the Baptists increased, in spite of 
the opposition of the German state churches. In 
Prussia alone relative toleration was extended to 
them until the foundation of the Empire brought 
to them almost everywhere freedom in the exercise 
of their religion. A Baptist theological school was 
founded in 1881 at Hamburg-Horn. From Germany 
the Baptists spread to the neighbouring countries, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Russia. No- 
where on the Continent of Europe has the success of 
the Baptists been so marked as in Sweden, where 
their number is larger to-day than even in Germany. 
The Swedish Baptists date from the year 1848, when 
five persons were baptized near Gothenburg by a 
Baptist minister from Denmark. Andreas gy. 
became their great leader (1855-87). They have had 
a seminary at Stockholm since 1866. ong the 
Latin nations the Baptists never gained a firm foot- 
hold, although a Particular Baptist church seems to 
have existed in France by 1646, and a theological 
school was established in that country in 1 
(ec) Asia, Australasia, and Africa. ‘William Carey 
first preached the Baptist doctrine in India in 1793. 
India and the neighbouring countries have ever since 
remained a favourite field for Baptist missionary 
work and have flourishing missions. Missions exist 
also in China, Japan, and several other Asiatic coun- 
tries. The first Baptist churches i in Australasia were 
organized between 1830 and 1840 in different places. 
Immigration from England, whence the leading Bap- 


tist ministers were until very recently drawn, in- 


creased, though not rapidly, the numbers of the 
denomination. 
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South Africa, of missionary origin. The Negro Bap- 
tists of the United States had at an early date 
missionaries in this field. Two coloured men, Lott 
Carey, a former slave, and Colin Teague, set sail in 
1820 for Liberia, where the first church was organized 
in 1821. To-day we find Baptist missions in various 
parts of Africa. 

III. Minor Baprisr Bopims.—Side by side with 
the larger body of Baptists, several sects exist. They 
are found chiefly in the United States. 

(1) The Baptist Church of Christ originated in 
Tennessee, about 1808, and spread to several other 
Southern States. Its doctrine is a mild form of 
Calvinism, with belief in a general atonement and 
admission of feet-washing as religious ordinance. 
{Communicants, 8,254 according to Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
the acknowledged authority, whose statistics, pub- 
lished in “The Christian Advocate’? (New York, 
17 January, 1907, p. 98), we shall quote for these sects. | 

(2) The Campbellites, Disciples of Christ, or 
Christians, date back as a distinct. religious body 
to the early part of the nineteenth century. They 
are the outgrowth of that movement which mani- 
fested itself simultaneously in some of the religious 
denominations in the United States in favour of the 
Bible alone without creeds. ‘Thomas Campbell (1763- 
1854) and Alexander Campbell (1788-1866), father 
and son, became the leaders of the movement. (Com- 
municants, 1,264,758.) 

(3) The Dunkards (from the German tunken, to 

dip), German Baptists, or Brethren, were founded 
about 1708 in Germany by Alexander Mack. Be- 
tween 1719 and 1729 they all emigrated to the 
United States and settled mostly in Pennsylvania. 
They are found to-day in many parts of the Union, 
but divisions have taken place among them. They 
practise threefold immersion, hold their communion 
service, which is preceded by the agape, in the even- 
ing, and seek to be excessively simple and unosten- 
tatious in their social intercourse, dress, etc. (Mem- 
bership, 121,194.) 

(4) The Freewill Baptists correspond in doctrine 
and practice to the English General Baptists, but 
originated in the United States. They exist in two 
distinct bodies. The older was founded in North 
Carolina and constituted an association in 1729. 
Many of its members subsequently joined the Reg- 
ular Baptists. Those who did not unite became 
known as the “Free Willers’’ and later as the ‘Origi- 
nal Freewill Baptists’, and are found in the two 
Carolinas. The larger body of the ‘Freewill Bap- 
tists’? was founded in New Hampshire. Benjamin 
Randall organized the first church at New Durham 
in 1780. The denomination spread throughout New 
England and the West, and was joined in 1841 by the 


“Free-Communion Baptists’’ of New York (increase, 


55 churches and 2,500 members). It maintains sev- 
eral colleges and academies, and has changed its of- 
ficial name to ‘‘Free Baptists’. The American 
General Baptists are in substantial doctrinal agree- 
ment with the Freewill Baptists. (Membership: 
Original Freewill Baptists, 12,000; Freewill Baptists, 
_ 82,303; General Baptists, 29,347.) 
(5) The Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
Baptists are Manichean in doctrine, holding that there 
are two seeds, one of good and one of evil. The 


» 


doctrine is credited to Daniel Parker, who laboured 
in different parts of the Union in the first half of the 

nineteenth century (12,851 communicants). 
6) The Primitive Baptists, also called Old- 
ol, Anti-Mission, and Hard-Shell, Baptists 
nstitute a sect which is opposed to missions, 
schools, and in general to human religious 
as. They arose about 1835 (126,000 com- 
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mediate, of the attitude taken by some Baptists 
toward the Whitefield revival movement of the 
eighteenth century (Separate Baptist, 6,479; United 
Baptists, 13,209). 

(8) The Seventh-Day Baptists differ from the tenets 
of the Baptists generally only in their observance of 
the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath of the 
Lord. They appeared in England in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century under the name of ‘‘Sabba- 
tarian Baptists’. Their first church in this country 
was organized at Newport, R. I.; in 1671. In 1818 
the name Seventh Day Baptists was adopted (Com- 
municants, 8,493). 

(9) The Siz-principle Baptists are a small body and 
date from the seventeenth century. They are so 
called from the six doctrines of their creed, contained 
in Heb., vi, 1-2: (a) Repentance from dead works; 
(b) Faith toward God; (c) The doctrine of Baptism; 
(d) The imposition of hands; (e) The resurrection of 
the dead; (f) Eternal judgment. (858 communicants. ) 

(10) The Winebrennerians or Church of God were 
founded by John Winebrenner (1797-1860) in 
Pennsylvania, where their chief strength still lies. 


The first congregation was established in 1829. The 


Winebrennerians admit three Divine ordinances: bap- 
tism, feet-washing, and the Lord’s Supper (41,475 
communicants). 

IV. Sratistics.—According to the American Bap- 
tist Year-Book, published annually at Philadelphia, 
there were in 1907, not including the minor Baptist 
sects, 5,736,263 Baptists in the world. They had 
55,505 churches and 38,216 ordained ministers. The 
denomination counted 4,974,014 members in North 
America; 4,812,653 in the United States, with church 
property worth $109,960,610; and 117,842 in Canada. 
South America has but 4,465 Baptists; Hurope 
564,670 (434,751 in Great Britain, 44,656 in Sweden, 
33,790 in Germany, 24,132 in Russia); Asia, 155,969; 
Australasia, 24,402; and Africa, 12,743.. The statistic 
statement of Dr. H. K. Carroll, already referred to 
above, credits the Regular Baptists together with 
eleven branch denominations in the United States for 
1906 with a membership of 5,140,770, 54,566 churches 
and 38,010 ministers; Regular Baptists, North, 
1,113,222; South, 1,939,563; Coloured, 1,779,69. 
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Bibl., Theol., and Eccl. Lit. (New York, 1871), I, 653-660; 
Carucart, The Baptist Encyclopedia (Philadelphia, 1881). 

II.—(1). Crossy, The History of the English Baptists (Lon- 
don, 1738-40); Ivimny, A History of the English Baptists 
(London, 1811-30); Taytor, The History of the English General 
Baptists (London, 1818); Armiracn, A History of the Baptists 
(New York, 1887); Vepprer, The Baptists (New York, 1903) 
in the Story of the Churches Series. : 

(2) Newman, A History of the Baptist Churches in_the 
United States (4th ed., New York, 1902) in Am. Church Hist. 
Ser., II, bibliog., xi-xv; Burracn, A History of the Baptists 
in New England (Philadelphia, 1894); VepprrR, History of the 
Baptists in the Middle States (Philadelphia, 1898); Smirn, A 


History of the ee in_ the Western States (Philadel hia, 
1900); Rirwy, A History of the Baptists in the Southern States 
(Philadelphia, 1899). 


(3) Newman, A Century of Baptist Achievement (Philadel- 
phia, 1901); Leamann, Geschichte der deutsch. Baptisten 
(Hamburg, 1896); ScHroEDER, History of the Swedish Baptists 
(New York, 5 / } 

III. Carrouy, The Religious Forces of the United States 
(New York, 1893) in Amer. Church Hist. Series, 1; Tyumr, The 
Disciples of Christ (New York, 1894) in same Series, XII, 
1-162; Srewart, History of the Freewill Baptists (Dover, New 
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(iv, 1), they were delivered into the hands of the 
Chanaanite King Jabin of Asor who grievously 
oppressed them for twenty years (iv, 3). ‘Thereupon 
the prophetess Debbora of Mount Ephraim, between 
Rama and Bethel, instigates Barac, manifestly a 
leading captain of the time, to assemble 10,000 men 
of the tribes:of Nephtali and Zabulon (iv, 6; cf. v, 14) 
and to take the field against Sisara, the general of 
Jabin’s army. Barac assembles his warriors at 
Cedes, moves to Mount Thabor, and by a rush down 
the mountain surprises the Chanaanites (iv, 10, 12, 
14; cf. v, 15, 19, 21). The panic-stricken army of 
Sisara is attacked, routed, pursued, and finally cut 
to pieces (iv, 16). Sisara, having taken to flight, 
seeks refuge in the tent of Jahel, the wife of Haber, 
the Cinite, where he meets with a treacherous end 
(iv, 21; cf. v, 26). This signal victory of Barac, 
which put an end to the power and oppression of 
Jabin, and which was followed by a period of forty 
years’ rest, is commemorated in the triumphal ode 
of Debbora and Barac (v). For the various accounts 
of Barac’s exploits which critics detect in Judges, iv, 
and v, see JupGEs, Book oF. 
F, X. E. ALBERT. 


Baradezus, JAcos, a Syrian Monophysite bishop, 
born at Tella, towards the end of the fifth or the 
beginning of the sixth century, died in 578. He 
was the son of Theophilus bar Mant, a priest of Tella, 
and hence his real name was Jacob bar Theophilus; 
the surname Btirde‘and, corrupted into Baradeus, 
was derived from the coarse horse-cloth bdrdd‘than 
which he usually wore. After receiving a good 
education he became a monk in the monastery of 
Pesflta, and a disciple of Severus, the head of the 
Monophysites. In the first half of the sixth century, 
Monophysitism, weakened by internal dissensions 
and by the opposition of the Emperor Justinian, 
was on the verge of disappearing, especially when 
its leader Severus died, 538. Probably through 
the influence of the Empress Theodora, Baradzus 
was made Bishop of Edessa in 543, and henceforth 
devoted all his energies to the defence of Monophys- 
itism. Through his untiring activity he breathed 
a new life into what seemed a mere expiring faction. 
At the cost of great hardships, he went around 
ordaining priests and deacons and strengthening 
his coreligionists. There exists a profession of faith 
addressed to him by the abbots of the province of 
Arabia, with 137 signatures (see Lamy, in “ Actes 
du XIJ¢ Congrés des Orientalistes”, § 4, Paris, 1897) 
showing that he was the undisputed leader in Mono- 
physite circles. It is because of his prominence that 
the Monophysites were, and still are, called after his 
name, Jacobites. Baradeus has left very little in 


writing: a liturgy, and a few letters. 

The main source for the life of Baradeus is JoHN or EpHE- 
sus, Ecclesiastical History, the third part of which has been 
published by Curnron (Oxford, 1853), and Lives of the Orien- 
tal Saints, Lanp ed. in his Anecdota Syriaca, Il, 249-257; Du- 


vaL, Littérature Syriaque (2d ed., Paris, 1900); Kunyn, Jacobus 


Baradéus (Leyden, 1882). 
: R. Burin. 
Baraga, Freprric, first Bishop of Marquette, 
Michigan, U. 8. A., b. 29 June, 1797, at Malavas, in 
_ the parish of Dobernice in the Austrian Dukedom of 
Carniola; d. at Marquette, Mich., 19 January, 1868. 
He was baptized on the very day of his birth, in 


_Trenxus Frederic, the first of which, however, he 


ari 
h 


the parish church of Dobernice, by the names of 
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and Frederic spent his boyhood in the house of 
Dr. George Dolinar, a layman, professor in the. 
diocesan clerical seminary at Laibach. 

In 1816 young Frederic Baraga entered the 
University of Vienna, studied law, and graduated 
in 1821, but soon turned his thoughts to the clerical 
state, and entered 
the seminary of Lai- 
bach that same year. 
He was ordained 
priest 21 September, 
1823, at Laibach, 
and laboured with 
great zeal and spir- 
itual success as as- 
sistant in St. Mar- 
tin’s parish, near 


Krainberg, and at 
Metlika, in Lower 
Carniola. On the 


29th of October, 1830, 
he left his native 
land for the United 
States. to spend the 
rest of his life in the 
Indian missionary 
field. After a jour- 
ney of two months, 
he landed in New 

York on the 31st of December, 1830. He then pro- 
ceeded to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he arrived 18 Janu- 
ary, 1831. He was most kindly received by the Rt. 
Rev. Edward Fenwick, Bishop of Cincinnati, and 
during the winter and spring months. laboured 
among the German Catholics of that city and else- 
where. On the 28th of May, 1831, he arrived at 
Arbre Croche, now Harbor Springs, his first Indian 
mission. There he laboured with apostolic zeal at 
the conversion of the Ottawas during two years 
and four months, during which time he baptized 
547 Indian adults and children. He was succeeded 
in 1833 by Rev. F. Saenderl, Superior of the Re- 
demptorists in the United States. On or about the 
8th of September, 1833, Baraga left Arbre Croche 
to found a new Indian mission at Grand River, Mich. 
He arrived at his destination (now Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) on the 23d of September. He immediately 
began the building of a combination church, school, 
and pastoral residence, which was very poor, owing 
to the deficiency of funds. There he laboured most 
earnestly, though not as successfully as at,» Arbre 
Croche, until February, 1835, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Father Andrew Viszoczky, a Hungarian 
priest. Baraga himself estimated the number of his 
converts at about two hundred, but Bishop Rese 
estimated the number of Indian converts in his 
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of Cincinnati by Archbishop Purcell, Bishop Le- 
Fevre of Detroit and Bishop Henni of Milwaukee 
officiating as assistant consecrators. Shortly after his 
elevation to the episcopal dignity Bishop Baraga 
issued two circulars to his people, one in Chippewa 
and the other in English. His jurisdiction ex- 
tended not only to the whole Northern Peninsula 
of Michigan, but also to a large part of the Lower 
Peninsula, to Northern Wisconsin, and to the North 
Shore of Lake Superior. He laboured in this vast 
extent of territory for fifteen years, travelling 
almost incessantly, from the opening to the close of 
navigation year after year. On the 23d of October, 
1865, by Apostolic authority he transferred his 
See from Sault Ste. Marie to Marquette, where he 
died at the age of seventy years. 

Bishop Baraga will always rank with the foremost 
authors in American Indian literature. He com- 
posed the first known Chippewa grammar. This was 
a truly Herculean task, for he had to establish 


after long and close observation and deep study. 


all the rules of the Chippewa grammar. This 

grammar has gone through three editions. In his 

preface to his Chippewa dictionary, printed in 

Cincinnati, O., in 1853, by Jos. A. Hermann, he says: 

“This is, to the best of my knowledge, the first 

Dictionary of the Otchipwe language ever pub- 

lished. The compilation of it has cost me several 

years of assiduous labour.’’ This dictionary has also 
passed through several editions. Both grammar and 
dictionary are most highly prized and constantly 
used by Indian missionaries and others. His Indian 
prayer book and works of instruction are much read 
by both Indians and their pastors. Baraga always 

. wrote in a very simple and clear style. His writings 

are admirably adapted to the limited capacity of 

his Indian readers, and can be understood even by 

ignorant Indian children. His “‘Dusna Taga’’, a 

prayer book in Slovenian, his own native language, 

' passed through ten editions, the last, in 1905, with 

84,000 copies. This alone is a proof of its great 

popularity and usefulness. 

In addition to the ‘Theoretical and Practical 

Grammar of the Otchipwe [Chippewa] Language”’ 

(Detroit, 1850), the Chippewa dictionary, and the 

“Du8na Tasa’’ mentioned above, the published works 

of Bishop Baraga include: ‘Veneration and Imita- 

tion of the Blessed Mother of God’’, in Slovenian 

(1830); ‘‘ Animie-Misinaigan’’, an Ottawa prayer book; 

“Jesus o Bimadisiwim’’ (The Life of Jesus), in 

Ottawa (Paris, 1837); ‘“On the manners and customs 

of the Indians’? in Slovenian (Laibach, 1837); 
“Gagikwe-Masiniagan’’, a sermon-book, in Chippewa 

- (1839 and 1859); ‘“ Zlata Jabelka’’—“‘ Golden Apples’”’ 

(Laibach, 1844); ‘‘Kagige Debwewinan’’—“ Eternal 

Truths’’; “‘ Nanagatawendamo-Masinaigan’’—Instruc- 
tions on the Commandments and sacraments. 

No Indian missionary of modern times was more 
beloved and revered by both Indians and whites 
than Baraga. He loved his Indians with a warm- 
hearted devotion which they reciprocated. Men of 

all positions in society, Catholics and non-Catholics, 
revered him as an ideal man, Christian, and bishop. 
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of the Society of the Sacred Heart, b. at Joigny, 
Burgundy, 12 December, 1779; d. in Paris, 24 May, 
1865. She was the youngest child of Jacques Barat, 
a vine-dresser and cooper, and his wife, Madeleine 
Foufé, and received baptism the morning after her 
birth, her brother Louis, aged eleven, being chosen 
godfather. It was to this brother that she owed the 
exceptional education which fitted her for her life- 
work. Whilst her mother found her an apt pupil in 
practical matters, Louis saw her singular endowments 
of mind and heart; and when, at the age of twenty- 
two, he returned as professor to the seminary at 
Joigny, he taught his sister Latin, Greek, history, 
natural science, Spanish, and Italian. Soon she 
took delight in reading the classics in the original, 
and surpassed her brother’s pupils at the seminary. 

After the Reign of Terror, Louis called Sophie to 
Paris, to train her for the religious life, for which she 
longed. When he had joined the Fathers of the 
Faith, a band of fervent priests, united in the hope 
of becoming members of the Society of Jesus on its 
restoration, he one day spoke of his sister to Father 
Varin, to whom had been bequeathed by the saintly 
Léonor de Tournély the plan of founding a society 
of women wholly devoted to the worship of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, to prayer and sacrifice, and 
destined to do for girls what the restored Society of 
Jesus would do for boys. Father Varin had vainly 
sought a fitting instrument to begin this work; he 
now found one in this modest, retiring girl of twenty. 
He unfolded the project, which seemed to satisfy all 
her aspirations, and she bowed before his authorita- 
tive declaration that this was for her the will of God. 
With three companions she made her first consecra- 
tion, 21 November, 1800, the date which marks the. 
foundation of the Society of the Sacred Heart. In 
September, 1801, the first convent was opened at. 
Amiens, and thither Sophie went to help in the work 
of teaching. It was impossible yet to assume the 
name ‘“‘Society of the Sacred Heart’’, lest a political 
significance be attached to it; its members ‘were 
known as Dames de la Foi or de l’Instruction Chré- 
tienne. Father Varin allowed Sophie to make her 
vows, 7 June, 1802, with Geneviéve Deshayes. 

The community and school were increasing, and a 
poor school had just been added, when it became: 
evident to Father Varin that Mademoiselle Loquet, 
who had hitherto acted as superior, lacked the quali- 
ties requisite for the office, and Sophie, although the 
youngest, was named superior (1802). Her first act 
was to kneel and kiss the feet of each of her sisters. 
Such was ever the spirit of her government. Novem- 
ber, 1804, found her at Sainte-Marie-d’en-Haut, near 


Grenoble, receiving a community of Visitation nuns. - 


into her institute. One of them, Philippine Duchesne, 
was later to introduce the society into America. 


Grenoble was the first of some eighty foundations. - 


which Mother Barat was to make, not only in France, 
but in North America (1818), Italy (1828), Switzerland 
(1830), Belgium (1834), Algiers (1841). England 
(1842), Ireland (1842), Spain (1846), Holland (1848), 
Germany (1851), South America (1853) Austria. 
(1853), Poland (1857). 
Mother Barat was elected superior-general in 
January, 1806, by a majority of one vote only, for 
the influence of an ambitious priest, chaplain at. 
Amiens, wellnigh wrecked the nascent institute. 
Prolonged prayer, silent suffering, tact, respect, 
charity, were the only means she used to oppose his: 
designs. With Father Varin, now a Jesuit, she elabo-. 
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ready to support and guide this first missioner 
of the Society. She called all the superiors to- 
gether in council at Paris in 1820, to provide a 
uniform course of studies for their schools. These 
studies were to be solid and serious, to fit the pupils 
to become intelligent wives and devoted mothers; to 
give that cultivation of mind, that formation of 
character, which go to make up a true woman; all 
was to be stamped and sealed with strong religious 
principles and devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Foundations multiplied, and Mother Barat, seeing 
the necessity of a stronger guarantee of unity, sought 
it in union with Rome. The solemn approbation 
was obtained much sooner than usual, owing to a 
memoir drawn up by the fotindress and presented to 
Leo XII in May, 1826. The decree of approbation 
was promulgated in December. The society being 
now fully organized and sealed by Rome’s approval, 
for forty years Mother Barat journeyed from convent 
to convent, wrote many thousand letters, and assem- 
bled general congregations, so as to preserve its origi- 
nal spirit. The Paris school gained European 
repute; Rome counted three establishments, asked 
for and blessed by three successive pontiffs. At 
Lyons Mother Barat founded the Congregation of the 
Children of Mary for former pupils and other ladies. 
In the same year (1832), she began at Turin the work 
of retreats for ladies of the world, an apostleship 
since widely and profitably imitated. Numerous 
foundations brought Mother Barat into personal con- 
tact with all classes. We find her crossing and re- 
crossing France, Switzerland, Italy, often on the eve 
of revolutions; now the centre of a society of émigrés 
whose intellectual gifts, high social position, and moral 
worth are seldom found united; now sought out by 
cardinals and Roman princesses during her visits to 
her Roman houses; at another time, speaking on 
matters educational with Madame de Genlis; or again, 
exercising that supernatural ascendency which 
aroused the admiration of such men as Bishop Frays- 
sinous, Doctor Récamier, and Duc de Rohan. 

These exterior labours were far from absorbing all 
Mother Barat’s time or energies; they coexisted with 
a life of ever-increasing holiness and continual prayer; 
for the real secret of her influence lay in her habitual 
seclusion from the outside world, in the strong re- 
ligious formation of her daughters which this seclu- 
sion made possible, and in the enlightened, profound, 
and supernatural views on education which she com- 
municated to the religious engaged in her schools. 
She worked by and through them all, and thus 
reached out to the ends of the earth. In spite of her- 
self she attracted and charmed all who approached 
her. New foundations she always entrusted to other 
hands; for, like all great rulers, she had the twofold 
gift of intuition in the choice of persons fitted for 
office, and trust of those in responsible posts, allowing 
them much freedom of action in details, guiding them 
only by her counsels and usually from afar. Prelates 
who now and then ventured to attribute to her the 
successes of the Society, saw that instead of pleasing, 
they distressed her exceedingly. 

Beloved by her daughters, venerated by princes 
and pontiffs, yet ever lowly of heart, Mother Barat 
died at the mother-house in Paris, on Ascension 
Day, 1865, as she had foretold, after four days’ 
illness. She was buried at Conflans, the house of 
novitiate, where her body was found intact in 1893. 
In 1879 she was declared Venerable, and the process 
of beatification introduced. 

Infe of Venerable Madeleine Louise Sophie Barat (Roe- 
hampton, 1900); Baunarp, Histoire de la Vénérable Meére 
Barat (Paris, 1876, 1900), tr. FuLLeRToN (Roehampton, 1876; 


abr., 1893); Une Reticinuse pu Sacr& Caur, Viede la Véné- 
ee ére Barat. Une Religieuse du Sacré Ceur (Paris, 1884, 


AxicE Power. 
Barat, Nico~as, a French Orientalist, b. at 
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Bourges during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century; d. in 1706 at Paris: He began his studies 
at Sens, and continued them in Paris, where he was 
instructor in the Mazarin College. There he came 
under the influence of Richard Simon, the famous 
Orientalist and Biblical scholar. The greater part 
of his published work was done in collaboration with 
other scholars. With Pére Bordes he edited the 
posthumous work of Thomassin, “Glossarium uni- 
versale hebraicum” (Paris, 1697), and aided J. B. 
Duhamel in the publication of his Bible (Paris, 1706). 
At the time of his death he was engaged on a French 
translation of Schabtai’s “Rabbinical Library”. 
His critical opinions, and much curious literary in- 
formation that he had acquired, were published 
posthumously under the title, “Nouvelle biblio- 
théque choisie’” (Amsterdam, 1714, 2 vols.). 

TALLEMANT, Eloge de M, Barat in Mémoires de l’académie 
des inscrip. et belles lettres, 1, 345; Boz, Histoire de l’acad. des 
anscrip., I, 41. 

Enras B. Goopwin. 


Barba, Atvaro ALONZO, a secular priest of whom 
Nicolas Antonio (Bibliotheca hispana nova, 1786) 
says: “Beticus ex oppido Lepe, apud Potosi’; 
hence of Andalusian origin. By Lepe and Potosi, 
Lipes in western Bolivia might be indicated. He 
lived at Potosi during the period when its silver- 
mines were most productive and luxury and revelry 
among the Spanish residents and mine-owners had 
nearly reached the climax. Father Barba, in the 
midst of a turmoil of sensuality, divided his time 
between his sacerdotal duties and a close study of the 
ores of this region and their treatment. There had 
been, since 1570, a complete revolution in the treat- 
ment of silver-ores, through the application of quick- 
silver, and a number of improvements followed, of 
which Barba had knowledge. In 1640 he published, 
at Madrid, a book entitled ‘“‘Arte de los Metales’’, 
which, though properly metallurgic and out of date, 
is still of value as the earliest work on South American 
ores and minerals. Many of its indications are well 
worthy the attention of miners and prospectors. 
This is especially the case in regard to mineral locali- 
ties in Bolivia. The book was republished in Spanish 
in 1729, in 1770 and, recently, in Chile. There is a 
French translation from 1751 and one also in English. 

PInELO, Epitome, etc., (1738), Il; Nicotas Antonio, Bib- 
liotheca hispana nova (Madrid, 1786); Mrnpipurt, Dicc. 
Hist.-biog., etc., (Lima, 1876), II; Relaciones geogrdficas de 
Indias (Madrid, 1885), Il, Appendix iv. 
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Barbadoes. See DemERaRa. 

Barbalissos, a titular see of Mesopotamia. It was 
a city in Provincia Augusta Euphratensis, where the 
Equites Dalmatae Illyriciani kept garrison (Notit. Dig- 
nitat. Orientis, ed. Boecking, 88, 389). Justinian 
raised anew its walls (Procop., De edific., II, 19; Mala- 
las, Chronograph., XVIII, in Migne, P. G., XCVII, 
676). At an early date it wasa suffragan of Hiera- 
polis, a metropolis in the Patriarchate of Antioch. Its 
bishop Antonius was present at the Council of Nicwa 
(825); two other bishops, Aquilinus and Marinianus, 
are known between 431 and 451 (Lequien, II, 949). 
The see is still mentioned in the sixth century. From 
793 to 1042 five Jacobite bishops are known bearing 
this title (Revue de l’Orient chrétien, VI, 192). Its 
site is marked by the ruins at Qala‘ at Balis, which 
partly retains the old name, south of Meskene, on the 
road from Aleppo to Soura, where the Euphrates 
turns suddenly to the east. The spellings Barbaris- 
sos and Barbairissos in later “‘Notitie’’ are wrong; 
so is Barbaricus campus in Procopius (De bello Per- 
sico, II, 99). Lequien (I, 407) wrongly gives Bar- 
balissus as synonymous with Balbisse, another bishop- 
ric in Cappadocia, known only in 1143. ti 
; 8. VaILHE. 


Barbara, Saint, Virgin and Martyr.—There is no 


ee 


men and miners. 
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reference to St. Barbara contained in the authentic 
early historical authorities for Christian antiquity, 
neither does her name appear in the original recen- 
sion of St. Jerome’s martyrology. Veneration of the 
saint was common, however, from the seventh cen- 
tury. At about this date there were in existence 
legendary Acts of her martyrdom which were in- 
serted in the collection of Symeon Metaphrastes and 
were used as well by the authors (Ado, Usuard, etc.) 
of the enlarged martyrologies composed during the 
ninth century in Western Europe. According to 
these narratives, which are essentially the same, 
Barbara was the daughter of a rich heathen named 
Dioscorus. She was carefully guarded by her father 
who kept her shut up in a tower in order to preserve 
her from the outside world. An offer of marriage 
which was received through him she rejected. Be- 
fore going on a journey her father commanded that a 
bath-house be erected for her use near her dwelling, 
and during his absence Barbara had three windows 
put in it, as a symbol of the Holy Trinity, instead of 
the two originally intended. When her father re- 
turned she acknowledged herself to be a Christian; 
upon this she was ill-treated by him and dragged 
before the prefect of the province, Martinianus, who 
had her cruelly tortured and finally condemned her 
to death by beheading. The father himself carried 
out the death-sentence, but in punishment for this 
he was struck by lightning on the way home and his 
body consumed. Another Christian named Juliana 
suffered the death of a martyr along with Barbara. 
A pious man called Valentinus buried the bodies of 
the saints; at this grave the sick were healed and the 
pilgrims who came to pray received aid and consola- 
tion. The emperor in whose reign the martyrdom is 
placed is sometimes called Maximinus and sometimes 
Maximianus; owing to the purely legendary char- 
acter of the accounts of the martyrdom, there is no 
good basis for the investigations made at an earlier 
date in order to ascertain whether Maximinus Thrax 
(235-238), or Maximianus or Maximinus Daza (of the 
Diocletian persecutions), is meant. 

The traditions vary as to the place of martyrdom, 
two different opinions being expressed: Symeon 
Metaphrastes and the Latin legend given by Mom- 
britius make Heliopolis in Egypt the site of the mar- 
tyrdom, while other accounts, to which Baronius 
ascribes more weight, give Nicomedia. In the 
“Martyrologium Romanum parvum’ (about 700), 
the oldest martyrology of the Latin Church in which 
her name occurs, it is said: “In Tuscia Barbare 
virginis et martyris’’, a statement repeated by Ado 
and others, while later additions to the martyrologies 
of St. Jerome and Bede say: ‘Rome Barbare vir- 
ginis’? or “apud Antiochiam passio 8. Barbare 
virg.”” These various statements prove, however, 
only the local adaptation of the veneration of the 
saintly martyr concerning whom there is no genuine 
historical tradition. It is certain that before the 
ninth century she was publicly venerated both in the 
East and in the West, and that she was very popular 
with the Christian populace. The legend that her 
father was struck by lightning caused her, probably, 
to be regarded by the common people as the patron 
saint in time of danger from thunder-storms and fire, 
and later, by analogy, as the protector of artillery- 
She was also called upon as inter- 
cessor to assure the receiving of the Sacraments of 


_ Penance and Holy Eucharist at the hour of death. 


An occurrence of the year 1448 did much to further 
the spread of the veneration of the saint. A man 

ned Henry Kock was nearly burnt to death in a 
fire at Gorkum 


; he called on St. Barbara, to whom he 
great devotion. She aided him to 
burning house and kept him alive 
ive the last sacr . A similar 
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aurea’’. In the Greek and present Roman calendars 
the feast of St. Barbara falls on 4 December, while 
the martyrologies of the ninth century, with excep- 
tion of Rabanus Maurus, place it on 16 December. 
St. Barbara has often been depicted in art; she is 
represented standing by a tower with three windows, 
carrying the palm of a martyr in her hand; often also 
she holds a chalice and sacramental wafer; sometimes 
cannon are displayed near her. 

Passio, in SyMEoN MerapuHrastes (Migne, P. G., CXVI, 
col, 301 sqq.); Momsririus, Vite sanctorum (Venice, 1474), 
I, fol. 74; Surtus, De probatis sanctorum historiis (Cologne, 
1575), V1, 690, a work relating the incident at Gorkum; 
Wirt, Danae in christlichen Legenden (Vienna, 1892); Virrau, 
Passions des saints Ecaterine, Pierre d’Alexandrie, Barbara et 
Anysia (Paris, 1897); Legenda aurea des Jacobus & Voragine, 
ed. GrASSE (Leipzig, 1846), 901; Martyrologies of BepE (Migne, 
P. L., XCIV, col. 1134), Apo (Migne, op. cit., CX XIII, col. 
415), Usuarpus (ibid., CX XIV, col. 765 and 807), Rasanus 
Mavruws (ibid., CX, col. 1183); Gautesino, S. Barbare virg. et 
mart., ed. Surrus, loc. cit., 690-692; CéLesTin, Histoire de 
S. Barbe (Paris, 1853); VitteMmot, Histoire de S. Barbe, 
vterge et martyre (Paris, 1865); Prrnn, St. Barbara, die Schutz- 
hetlige der Bergleute und der Artillerie, und thre Darstellung 
in der Kunst (Freiberg, 1896). = 

J. P. Krrscu. 


Barbarigo, Giovanni Francesco, Italian Car- 
dinal, nephew of Blessed Gregorio Barbarigo (1625- 
97), b. in 1658 at Venice; d. in 1730. He first entered 
the diplomatic service and was twice sent as repre- 
sentative of the Venetian Republic to the court of 
King Louis XIV of France. Later he entered the 
ecclesiastical state and became primicerius of the 
church of St. Mark at Venice. In 1697 he was named 
by Innocent XII Bishop of Verona, was transferred 
to Brescia in 1714, created cardinal 1720, and in 
1723 became a successor of his uncle in the See of 
Padua. He was a zealous prelate, promoted the 
cause of beatification of Gregorio Barbarigo, and lent 
his encouragement to the production of literary 
works. To his suggestion was due the inception of 
the ecclesiastical history of Verona, and the works 
of St. Zeno, Bishop of Verona (362-380), were re- 
printed at his expense (Padua, 1710). 

Feviunr, Biog. Univ., supplément (Paris, 1850), 9. 

N. A. WEBER. 


Barbarossa. See Freppmrick I. 


Barbastro (BARBASTRUM and Crviras BarBAs- 
TRENSIS), Diocese or, suffragan of the Spanish 

rovince of Huesca. The city (originally, per- 

aps, Bergidum or Bergiduna) is at the junction of 
the rivers Cinca and Vero. In the time of the Ro- 
mans it was a part of Hither Spain (Hispania Ci- 
terior), afterwards called Tarraconensis. It was 
taken by the Arabs, under the leadership of Muza 
(711), and the name Barbaschter given to it, from 
which the name Barbastrum, according to the gen- 
erally accepted opinion, is derived. It was held by 
the Saracens until about the year 1063, when it was 
retaken by Don Sancho Ramirez, King of Aragon. 
The Arabs once more obtained possession, but Are- 
mengol IV, Count of Urgel, reconquered it, and after 
a third Arab conquest it was restored to Spain, in 1101, 
by Pedro I, King of Aragon, who, with the pope’s 
consent, constituted it an episcopal see, transferring 
the see from the ancient city of Roda to Barbastro. 
The first bishop, Poncio, went to Rome to obtain the 
pope’s permission for this transfer. Many provincial 
and diocesan councils have been held in the city; the 
Cortes of Spain has met there occasionally, and during 
one of its sessions, King Ramiro, called the Monk, 
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177 chapels. The diocese was annexed to Huesca in 
the sixteenth century, but was afterwards made inde- 
pendent and remained so until the Concordat of 1851, 
which annexed it once more to Huesca, preserving its 
name and administration. It is administered at 
present by the titular Bishop of Claudiopolis, Don 
Juan Antonio Ruano, preconized Bishop of Lérida. 
Among its bishops, Ramon II, who is venerated as a 
saint, and the above-mentioned Ramiro, called the 
Monk, a prince of the royal house of Aragon, deserve 
special mention. 

Bartolomé and Lupercio Argensola, historians 
and classical Spanish writers, were born in Bar- 
bastro. Bartolomé is the author of the ‘“ Historia 
de las Molucas’’, ‘‘Anales de Aragén’”’, and “‘Regla 
de Perfeccién’’; Lupercio wrote three tragedies, 
“Tsabel’”’, ‘‘Jebé’’, and ‘Alejandro’, and some 
poems published with others written by his brother 
Bartolomé. The cathedral, the episcopal palace, 
the seminary, and the college of the Clerks Regular 
of the Pious Schools, or Piarists, are among the 
most noted buildings in the city. Besides the semi- 
nary for the education of young ecclesiastics, there 
are, in the diocese, various communities of both sexes 
devoted to a contemplative life and the education of 
the young. The Piarists, the Sons of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, the Poor Clares, and the Capuchin 
nuns have foundations in the capital, the Benedic- 
tines in the town of Pueyo, and the Discalced Car- 
melites in Graus and Salas-Altas. There are schools 


in all the towns of the diocese. 

Fu6rEz, Espana Sagrada, and its continuation by FarHpr 
Jos& pr LA Cana (1836), XLVI, 148-70; XLVIII, 225-28; 
Roman DE Hvssca, Teatro de las Iglesias de Aragén (1870), IX; 
Munoz, Bibl. hist, Esp. (1858), 47-8. 

Tirso L6pEz. 


Barbelin, Frrrx-Josmpu, styled the “Apostle of 
Philadelphia’’, b. at Lunéville, Province of Alsace, 
France, 30 May, 1808; d. in Philadelphia, 8 June, 
1869. He was the oldest of six children, of whom 
five became religious, his youngest brother Ignace- 
Xavier being the founder of the Apostolic School at 
Amiens. He received his early training at the home 
of a reverend grand-uncle, and made his philosophical 
and theological studies in a seminary of which another 
grand-uncle was president. He entered the Societ. 
of Jesus, 7 January, 1831, at Whitemarsh, Maryland, 
U.S. A., and for some years was stationed at George- 
town College, D. C., as disciplinarian and teacher of 
French. In 1836 he became assistant pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church at Georgetown, and in 1838 was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia, thereafter the scene of his 
apostolic labours. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was pastor of Old St. Joseph’s, Willing’s 
Alley, which became, mainly during his term of 
office, the centre from which radiated Catholic in- 
fluences throughout the city and diocese. His zeal 
was untiring. He founded St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
his adopted city, and was the first to establish sodali- 
ties for men and women and for the young who were 
always the objects of his fatherly solicitude. In 
1852 he was appointed the first President of St. 
Joseph’s College. His many good works brought 


‘him into contact with most of the Catholics of the 


city, while his charity towards all and particularly 


his love of children and devotion to their interests 
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conversion of the Barber family, despite the preju- 
dices of a Puritan education and environment, was 
one of the most notable and far-reaching in its results 
of any recorded in the early annals of the Church 
in New England. Daniel Barber has left a “ History 
of My Own Times” (Washington, 1827), in which he 
states that his father and mother were Congrega- 
tional Dissenters of strict Puritanic rule and he 
continued in that sect until his twenty-seventh year, 
when he joined the Episcopalians. Previous to this 
he had served two terms as a soldier in the Conti- 
nental army. In his thirtieth year he was ordained 
a minister of the Episcopalian Church at Schenectady, 
New York. He married Chloe Case, daughter of 
Judge Owen of Simsbury, Connecticut, and about 
1787, with his wife, his three sons, and a daughter, 
moved to Claremont, New Hampshire. He exer- 
cised the duties of the ministry for thirty years 
without doubt concerning the soundness of his 
ordination, when one day the chance reading of a 
Catholic book opened up for him the whole issue of 
the validity of Anglican orders, by impugning 
Parker’s consecration. This doubt was further 
increased by a visit for conference to the famous 
Bishop Cheverus, then a priest in Boston, and the 
inability of his Episcopalian associates to offer any 
satisfactory refutation of the arguments advanced 
by the Catholic priest. Father Cheverus also gave 
him a number of Catholic books, which he and the 
other members of his family read eagerly. 

In 1807, at the instance of her parents, he baptized 
Fanny, daughter of General Ethan Allen, who sub- 
sequently became a convert and died a nun in the 
convent of the Hétel-Dieu, Montreal. A visit he 
made there greatly impressed him, and Miss Allen’s 
change of faith indirectly had much to do with his 
own conversion. The books Father Cheverus gave 
him he not only studied carefully himself, but gave 
them to his wife and children. His son, Virgil 
Horace, who was a minister in charge of an Episco- 
palian academy at Fairfield, near Utica, New York, 
was specially attracted by these books when with 
his wife he visited his father, and he took Milner’s 
“Bnd of Controversy” back to New York. This 
visit resulted in the conversion of both husband and 


wife in 1817. The following year Virgil returned to | 


Claremont from New York, taking with him Father 


Charles Ffrench, a Dominican who was officiating — 


there at St. Peter’s church. The priest remained a 
week in Daniel Barber’s house preaching and saying 
Mass, with the result that he had seven converts, 
including Mrs. Daniel Barber and her children, 
Mrs. Noah Tyler, who was Daniel Barber’s sister, 
and her eldest daughter Rosetta. Mrs. Tyler was 
the mother of William Tyler, first Bishop of Hartford, 
Connecticut. Her husband and six other children 
were subsequently converted, and four of the daugh- 
ters became Sisters of Charity. 

Mrs. Daniel Barber was a woman of great strength 
of mind and resolution. She died in her seventy- 
1825. Her husband was 
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Vireir Horace Barser, son of Daniel, b. at 
Claremont, New Hampshire, 9 May, 1782; d. at 
Georgetown, D. C., 25 March, 1847. He himself 
said that the first step leading to his conversion was 
the reading through curiosity of a little book “A 
Novena to St. Francis Xavier” belonging to a pious 
Irish servant girl who was employed in his house 
while he was principal of the Episcopalian Academy 
at Fairfield, New York. This raised doubts con- 
cerning his Protestant faith, which his bishop, Dr. 
Hobart, and other Episcopalian ministers could not 
solve for him. During a visit to New York City, 
in 1816, he called on Father Benedict J. Fenwick, 
S.J., with the result that he resigned his Episcopalian 
charge at Fairfield, and went to New York, where 
he and his wife Jerusha (b. New Town, Connecticut, 
20 July, 1789) were received into the Church with 
their five children, Mary (b. 1810); Abigail (b. 1811); 
Susan (b. 1813); Samuel (b. 1814); and Josephine 
(b. 1816). At first he opened a school in New York, 
but this lasted only seven months, for both he and 
his wife determined to enter religious life, he the 
Society of Jesus, and she the Visitation Order. Un- 
der the direction of their friend, Father Fenwick, in 
June, 1817, they set out for Georgetown, D. C., 
where Mr. Barber and his son Samuel went to the 
college of the Jesuit Fathers, and his wife and the 
three oldest girls were received into the Visitation 
convent. The youngest child, Josephine, then ten 
months old, was taken care of by Father Fenwick’s 
mother. The superior at Georgetown, Father John 
Grassi, 8.J., shortly after sailed for Rome and took 
Mr. Barber with him as a novice. Mr. Barber re- 
mained there a year and then returned to George- 
town, where he continued his studies until Decem- 
ber, 1822, when he was ordained a priest at Boston. 
After his ordination he was sent to his old home, 
Claremont, New Hampshire, where he built a church 
and laboured for two years. He then spent some 
time on the Indian missions in Maine, and was after 
recalled to Georgetown College, where he passed the 
remainder of his days. 

Nearly three years after their separation, 23 Feb- 
ruary,; 1820, husband and wife met in the chapel of 
Georgetown convent to make their vows in religion. 
She first went through the formula of the profession 
of a Visitation nun, and he the vows of a member 
of the Society of Jesus. Their five children, the 
eldest being ten and the youngest three and a half 
years old, were present. Mrs. Barber had been ad- 
mitted into the Visitation convent on the twenty- 
sixth of July, 1817, taking the name of Sister Mary 
Augustine. Her novitiate was one of severe trials, 
as well on account of her affection for her husband 
as on account of her children, who were a heavy 
burden to the community then in a state of extreme 
poverty. Her pious perseverance triumphed, and 
she became one of the most useful members of the 
order, serving in the convents of Georgetown, Kas- 
kaskia, St. Louis, and Mobile, where she died 1 Janu- 
ary, 1860. She had the happiness of seeing all her 
children embrace a religious life. Mary, the eldest, 
entered the Ursuline convent, Mt. Benedict, near 
- Charlestown, Massachusetts, as Sister Mary Bene- 
dicta, 15 August, 1826, and died in the convent of 
_ the order in Quebec, 9 May, 1844. Abigail, Susan, 
and Josephine also became Ursulines. The first 
- died in Quebec, 8 December, 1879, and Susan in the 
- convent at Three Rivers, Canada, 24 January, 1837. 
Samuel, the son, graduated at Georgetown College 
in 1831 and immediately entered the Society of 
Se After his novitiate he was sent to Rome, 
_ where he was ordained. He returned to Georgetown 
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840, and died, aged fifty years, at St. Thomas’s 


23 February, 1864. 
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United States (New York, 1856); Ipum, Memorial History of 

Georgetown College (Washington, 1891); U. S. Cath. Hist. 

Soc. Records and Studies (New York, October, 1900). 
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Barbieri, Giovanni, called from his squinting, 
“Tl Guercino’’; a famous painter of religious sub- 
jects, b. at Cento, near Bologna, 2 February, 1591; 
d. at Bologna, 22 December, 1666. His parents were 
in very humble circumstances. It is related that he 
gave such early indication of his great talents that 
before he reached the age of ten he had painted 
on the front wall of his home a figure of the Virgin. 
His first instructor was Bartolommeo Bertozzi, and 
when sixteen he entered the school of Benedetto 
Gennari, the elder; at Cento. As a youth he had 
studied with great admiration a famous painting of 
Ludovico Carracci at the convent of the Capuchins 
at Cento, which had much influence on his work. 
Father Mirandola, head of the convent, took Barbieri 
under his protection, had him taught, and secured 
him commissions. 

After spending some time in Bologna, where he 
studied with Cremonini and Gennari, the young 
painter went to Venice, where he received the coun- 
sels of Palma. At Ferrara he painted the portrait 
of the legate, Cardinal Jacopo Serra, who made 
him a chevalier. On the invitation of Cardinal 
Ludovisi, later Pope Gregory XV, he went to Rome. 
There he did the “Aurora”’ at the Villa Ludovisi, 
and his celebrated painting of St. Petronilla in 
the Capitol. After the death of his papal patron, 
Barbieri, refusing the invitations of James I to go to 
England and of Louis XIII to visit France, returned 
to Cento and established there an academy which 
was much frequented by-foreign as well as native 
painters. He painted the portraits of the Duke of 
Modena, and after the death of Guido, whose style 
he imitated, he settled at Bologna, where he died, 


leaving much wealth. 

Carvi, Life of Giovanni Barbieri (Bologna, 1808); Bryan, 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London and New York, 
1903-05). 

- Aueustus VAN CLEEF. 


Barbieri, Remicgio. See Grsravrar, DIocEsE oF. 


Barbo, Perrr. See Paut II. : 

Barbosa, Acostrino, a noted canonist, b. at 
Guimaraens, Portugal, in 1589; consecrated in Rome, 
22 March, 1649, Bishop of Ugento in Otranto, 
Italy, he died seven months later. Having studied 
canon law in his native land, he went to Rome. 
Being without books, his astounding memory served 
him instead. Sanctity and affability won for him 
entrance into the libraries of the city, where he 
passed long hours reading sedulously and memorizing 
without effort, so that returning to his room he was 
able to put in writing the fruits of the day’s labour. 
About 1632 he went to Madrid, where he applied 
himself to writing and fulfilled various duties con- 


- fided to him till 1648. 


Among Barbosa’s many writings, all of which evi- 
dence intimate acquaintance with authors, sources, 
and controverted questions, we mention the follow- 
ing: ‘“Pastoralis Sollicitudinis, sive de Officio et 
Potestate Episcopi Tripartita Descriptio’? (Rome, — 
1621; Lyons, 1629; in folio, 1641, 1650, etc.). A 
similar work relating to parish priests was published 
in Rome in 1632, Lyons, 1634, ance 1662, Venice, 
1705, in quarto. ‘“Varie Juris Tractationes’’ (in 
folio, Lyons, 1631 and 1644; Strasburg, 1652). “Juris 
Ecclesiastici Universi Libri III’’ (Lyons, 1633, 1645, 
All the canonical works of Barbosa were | 
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Barbosa-Machado, Ianacro, a Portuguese histo- 
rian, b. at Lisbon in 1686; d. in 1734. He pursued 
his studies at the University of Coimbra, was later 
sent to Brazil as a magistrate, and after the death 
of his wife entered the ecclesiastical state. He has 
left a number of historical works, the most impor- 
tant of which is ‘‘Fastos Politicos e Militares de 
Antiqua e Nova Lusitania’? (Lisbon, 1745), dealing 
with the history of Portugal and Brazil. He was a 
brother of the more famous Diego Machado Barbosa 
(1682-1772), also a priest and writer, and author of 
a notable monument of Portuguese literature ‘ Bib- 
liotheca Lusitana, Historica, Critica e Chronologica’’ 
(Lisbon, 1741-59). V. FUENTES. 


Barbour, JoHn, Scottish ecclesiastic and author 
of “The Bruce’’, a historical poem in the early Scot- 
tish or Northern English dialect, b. about 1320; d. 
1395. He was already Archdeacon of Aberdeen in 
1357, an honour not likely to have been attained much 
before his fortieth year. At various times, 1357, 
1364, 1365, 1368, he obtained, originally at the re- 
quest of King David of Scotland, passports from the 
King of England for travel to Oxford or to France, 
presumably for the purpose of special study or 
research, or for the renewal of old college associa- 
tions. In 1357 he was appointed by the Bishop of 
Aberdeen one of the commissioners to meet at Edin- 
burgh and confer about the ransom from England 
of David II, captured at Neville’s Cross, 1346. In 
1373, and occasionally in later years, he was one of 
the auditors of the exchequer. In 1378, as a reward 
for his patriotic poem, he was assigned, from the 
royal rents payable by the city, a perpetual pension 
of twenty shillings, and in 1388, an additional royal 
pension for life of £10 Scots from the customs of 
Aberdeen. He received also from the king £10 in 
1377, and £5 in 1386. Innes has pointed out that 
in addition to these pensions and gifts, and perqui- 
sites incidental to the wardship of a minor, Barbour 
enjoyed the revenue of a prebend and a considerable 
income as archdeacon. His pension of twenty 
shillings he left as a foundation for Masses for himself 
and his parents, to be said by all the priests at the 
cathedral on the Wednesday after Low Sunday. 
As Jamieson shows, the pension was not bequeathed 
to a hospital, but probably reverted to the Crown 
at the Reformation. The copy of the document 
assigning his pension to the dean and chapter of 
Aberdeen may be found in Skeat, along with the 
forty-eight other documents which establish the 
facts of Barbour’s life. 

Barbour, ‘‘the earliest poet and the first detailed 
historian of Scotland’’, writing in that northern 
dialect of Middle English which afterward came to 
be specifically called Scotch, composed, besides 
“The Brut’’ and ‘The Stewart’s Original’’, which 
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Douglas in Spain while on his way to the Holy Land 
with the heart of Bruce. It pictures such events as 
Bannockburn, the siege of Berwick, the expedition 
to Ireland, and the wanderings of the king, and 
sketches the characters of Stewart, Randolph, Bruce, 
and Douglas. The author finds a place, too, for 
descriptions of nature, for touches showing the ten- 
derness of the true soldier, for snatches of grim 
humour or sharp dialogue, for digressions on nec- 
romancy and astrology, and for learned allusions 
to the favourite. classic authors of the day. This 
narrative, which Barbour called a romance, is re- 
garded as being in essential points a faithful history, 
and was so received by generations of readers. 
Scott used some of its material in “‘Castle Danger- 
ous’’, ‘The Lord of the Isles’’, and ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather’. The principal editions of ‘The 
Bruce’’ are those of Pinkerton (Edinburgh, 1790); 
Jamieson (Edinburgh, 1820); Cosmo Innes (Edin- 
burgh), and, according to more modern require- 
ments of scholarship, that of Professor Skeat for the 
“Early English Text Society’’, and the “Early 
Scottish Text Society’’. Some fragments on the 
tale of Troy, and a long poem on the lives of the 
saints formerly attributed to Barbour are no longer 


thought to be his work. 
Mackay in Dict. Nat. Biog.; Vnrrcu, Feeling for Nature in 
Scottish Poetry; LANiER, Music and Poetry. 
J. VINCENT CROWNE. 


Barbus, Pautus, Italian philosopher and_ theo- 
logian, b. at Soncino, Lombardy, and hence known 
also by the name of Soncinas which appears at the 
head of his books; d. at Cremona, 4 August, 1494. 
When a mere youth he entered the Dominican 
Order and made his philosophical and theological 
studies in its schools. He afterwards taught phi- 
losophy and theology with great success at Milan, 
Ferrara, and Bologna. At the time of his death 
he was prior of the Cremona Convent. Exhibiting 
extraordinary intellectual powers, and expressing 
his deep thoughts in eloquent speech and finished 
writing, he merited and received the esteem of his 
learned contemporaries, notably of Pico della 
Mirandola. Many of his writings were lost at an early 
date. The following have been printed frequently: 
(1) “Questiones super divind sapientié Aristotelis”’ 
(principal edition, Lyons, 1579); (2) “Divinum 
Epitoma questionum in IV libros sententiarum a 
principe Thomistarum Joanne Capreolo Tolesano dis- 
putatarum”’ (principal edition, Pavia, 1522). The 
place and date of (3) “In libros predicabilium et 
predicamentorum expositio” are unknown. 

Quftrir AND Ecuarp, Scriptores Ordinis‘Predicatorum, I, 279. 

ArtHurR L. McManon. 

Barca, a titular see of Cyrénaica in Northern 
Africa. According to most archeologists it was 
situated at Medinet el Merdja, but according to 
Graham (Roman Africa) at Tolometa, or Tolmeita. 
After being often destroyed and restored, it became, 
during the Roman period, a mere borough (Mar- 
quardt, Staatsverwaltung, I, 459), but was, never- 
theless, the site of a bishopric. Its bishop, Zopyros 
(Zephyrius is a mistake), was present at the Council 
of Nieea in 325 (Gelzer, Patrum Niczenorum nomina, 
231). The subscriptions at Ephesus (431) and 
Chalcedon (451) give the names of two other bishops, 
Zenobius and Theodorus. 


in 643 (Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt, 430). 


_ Lequten, Oriens Christ., II, 625; Gams, Series eptscop., 462. _ 
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History.—Barcelona is one of the most ancient 
cities of Spain, and the most important after the 
capital. Founded by Hamilcar in the ancient region 
of Laletana, it was in the possession of the Cartha- 
ginians until they were driven out of Spain, when it 
passed under the power of the Romans, who favoured 
it in many ways. Julius Cesar bestowed on it the 
name of Julia Augusta Faventia in recognition of the 
support given him in his struggle with Pompey; 
later he made it a Roman colony and gave it the jus 
Latii, which conferred on the inhabitants, although 
still belonging to Hispania Tarraconensis, the full 
privileges of Roman citizenship. The city remained 
unimportant until Ataulf, King of the Visigoths, 
chose it for his residence (415). Later it passed 
successively into the hands of the Arabs (713) and 
the Franks (801). Finally, Wilfrid the Hairy de- 
clared his independence and gave the Spanish March, 
or the Marca Hispanica, as the Franks had called it, 
the name of the County of Barcelona. It remained 
under the independent government of its.own counts 
until the marriage of Petronilla, daughter of Ramiro 
the Monk, with the Count of Barcelona (1137) united 
Aragon and Catalonia. After 1164, when Petronilla 
resigned in favour of her son Alfonso, the two states 
formed but one kingdom. 

Barcelona, being situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and on the military road between 
Spain and France, was comparatively easy of access, 
and the Gospel was preached there by the immediate 
disciples of the Apostles. The See of Barcelona, un- 
like most very ancient sees, whose origins are ob- 
scure, has preserved catalogues of its bishops from 
Apostolic times, and although all the names given 
cannot be admitted as authentic, the greater num- 
ber are handed down in all the catalogues. In the 
twelfth century the diocese was restored by Ramon 


Berengar, Count of Barcelona, since which time the , 


succession of bishops has been uninterrupted. 

In the long line of bishops we find many illustrious 
names. St. Severus, a native of the city, was mar- 
tyred by Dacianus in the reign of Diocletian. St. 
Pacianus (860-390) is famous for the clearness and 
spirituality of his doctrinal writings; in chapter cvi 
of his “De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis”, St. Jerome 

raises the chaste life of Pacianus, his eloquence, and 
ie writings on baptism and penance, also those 
against heretics, particularly the Novatians. St. 
Oligarius, noted for the great purity of his life, was 
the first metropolitan of this province. Bishop 
Urquinaona was revered for his great charity; one 
of the handsomest plazas of Barcelona is still called 
by his name. Among the saints of this diocese 


are: the famous virgin, St. Eulalia,a martyr of the , 


third century, whose relics are preserved in a rich 
shrine in the crypt of the cathedral; Sts. Juliana 
and Sempronia, virgins and martyrs; the African 
saints, Cucuphas and Felix, martyred in the city of 
Barcelona; St. Raymund of Pennafort, founder of 
the Order of Mercy for the Redemption of Captives, 
confessor of Gregory IX (1227-41), and compiler of 
the famous “Decretals’’, in which he collected the 
scattered decrees of popes and councils. 

Councils of Barcelona.—Many councils and assem- 
blies of Spanish bishops were held in Barcelona, two 
provincial councils in the Visigothic period. The 
first (c. 540), at which the metropolitan and six 
bishops assisted, promulgated ten canons, ordaining 
that the Miserere should be said before the Canticle; 
that in the Vespers and Matins the benediction should 
be given to the people; that clerics should not wear 
the hair long or shave their beards; that penitents 
should wear the hair short, put on a religious garb, 
and devote their time to prayer; that the “beatific 
benediction” should be given to the sick so that 
they could receive Holy Communion, and that the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon (451) with regard 
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to monks should be observed. At the Second Pro- 
vincial Council (c. 599), attended by the metropolitan 
and twelve bishops, four canons were promulgated, 
the first and second prohibiting any fee for Holy 
orders and for the chrism used for Confirmation; the 
third and fourth commanding the observation of the 
canons referring to those awaiting Holy orders, and 
excommunicating those who, after having made a 
vow of chastity and changed their secular dress for 
the religious garb, should contract a carnal marriage, 
even if a woman had been forced by violence, unless 
she immediately separated from the one who had 
violated her; a similar excommunication was also 
pronounced on those who married after they had 
received the “blessing of penance” (benedictio 
penitentie), i. e. penitents who had taken an addi- 
tional vow of continency. Other councils were also 
held there: that of 1125, presided over by St. Ole- 


Monastery or Str. Cucar Det VALLE, CLOISTER AND 
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garius, the Metropolitan and Bishop of Barcelona; 
that of 1339 to decide in the matter of the subsidies 
asked from the clergy; that of 1377, a quasi-plenary 
council; that of 1387, on the occasion of the Western 
Schism, which proclaimed legitimate the election of 
Clement VII; those of 1417, 1517, and 1564 which 
are of no special importance. In 1904 the Congreso 
Hispano-Americano de las Congregaciones Marianas 
was held at Barcelona and was attended by thousands 
of persons for the purpose of making uniform laws 
for this congregation and that of the Luises. 
Monuments—Among the many monuments of 
the city, the most important is the cathedral, built 
in the early days of the Church in honour of the 
Holy Cross. It was rebuilt by order of Berengar I, 
the Old, Count of Barcelona, and his wife, Dofia 
Almodis, and consecrated in 1058. In the thirteenth 
century it was enlarged, and was finally completed 
in 1338. It is Gothic in style, one of its most notable 
features being the “door of the Inquisition”, a 
beautiful piece of work composed of small columns 
and pointed arches on a diminishing scale, which 
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-asylum for incorrigible 
object the distribution of food and the serving of 
meals to working-men; one distributed 117,125 free 
rations in one year, and the other fed about 300 work- 
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conceals the jasper steps that lead to the sanctuary. 
The facade La Piedad, composed of graceful pointed 
arches, is one of the purest examples of Spanish 
Gothic. The church of St. Severus unites in its 
facade all the architectural charms of the fifteenth 
century in which it was built; its main tabernacle is 
noted for the rich carving of its pointed arches; 
its chapel of St. Eulalia is exceedingly delicate and 
beautiful. The church of Santa Ana has two pictures 
by Juncosa. The ancient church of Santa Maria del 
Mar is also a beautiful specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture. Santa Maria del Pino has the most spacious 
and lofty nave of all the Gothic churches in Barcelona. 


-The church of Sts. Justo and Pastor was the first 


dedicated to the worship of the true God in Barcelona. 
Judging from its present appearance, the unfinished 
Templo Expiatorio de la Sagrada Familia, built from 
the alms of the faithful, will be the finest ecclesiastical 
edifice in Barcelona. The famous sanctuary of 
Monserrat is outside the city. Apart from its an- 
tiquity and religious interest, it is remarkable for its 
wealth of precious stones, and for the beautiful 
chapels representing the mysteries of the Rosary; all 
these are modern and are an evidence of the piety of 
the faithful. The Diocese of Barcelona also possesses 
archives of great value in which many precious 
documents, saved from the Almohad conquest under 
Almanzor (1184-98), are preserved, as well as the 
priceless books called Hxemplaria, wherein are 
chronicled ecclesiastical functions, oaths of kings, 
and other notable events, which make them the 
best source of information for the history of 
Catalonia. 

Charity and Education—It would be difficult to 
find in Spain another city where Christian charity 
is manifested in more ways than in Barcelona. 
Besides many general and private hospitals in the 
city, there exist a multitude of asylums for all classes 
of persons maintained by religious congregations 
and pious associations. Notable among them is the 
girls’ orphan asylum of San José de la Montafia. 
The asylum and maternity home (casa de lactancia) 
of Bressol, for the children of labourers, takes care 
annually of 1,200 healthy and 2,300 sick children. 
The asylum of La Sagrada Familia cares for about 
300 children of working mothers. The asylum of 
La Madre de Dios del Carmen of MHostafranchs, 
besides sheltering about 600 children and old per- 
sons, has a pious association especially for arranging 
marriages between persons who have been living 
together illegally, and legitimizing the children; 
in one year it procured 120 such marriages. The 
asylum of St. Raphael is for scrofulous children, and 
the asylum Del Parque relieves annually 94,234 


_ poor, and provides sleeping accommodations for 


20,000 poor annually. The house of the Good 
Shophent shelters about 300 young women rescued 
from houses of ill fame. The asylum of the Visita- 
tion assists young women who are in want, and in 


the nineteen years of its existence has preserved the 


purity and virtue of more than 3,000 young women. 


- There are between forty and fifty other institutions 


for charitable purposes, among them the Durdn 
boys. Two have for their 


g-men daily. The Montes Pios of Nuestra Sefiora 
a Esperanza, of Barcelona, of Santa Madrona, and 
esti ra de Monserrat, are societies ie the 
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where over 2,000 women receive instruction, and are 
thus prevented from attending public dance-halls. 
Connected with each of the asylums before mentioned 
is one or more schools; the religious orders conduct 
free schools attended by 12,000 boys and girls. 
There are 8 colleges, under the Jesuits, the Piarists, 
and other religious orders. 

A number of Catholic periodicals are published in 
the diocese: the “ Boletin Eclesidstico de la Didécesis’’, 
the “Revista Popular”, founded and directed by 
Dr. Sarda y Salvany, author of the famous book 
“Liberalismo es Pecado”’, which has been translated 
into many languages; the “Comentarius Scholaris”’, 
published by the diocesan seminary students; “ Anales 
del culto 4 San José”; the “Mensajero del Nifio 
Jests de Praga’; ‘“Anales de Nuestra Sefiora del 
Sagrado Corazén”; “La Montafia de San José”, 
official organ of the association; “El Boletin Sale- 
siano”’; “Las Misiones Catélicas”; “La Hormiga de 
Oro”; “La Revista Social”; and “Los Estudios 
Franciscanos”. “El Correo Catalin” is the only 
strictly Catholic newspaper. It has the blessing of 
the sovereign pontiff, and counts many of the clergy 
among its contributors. 

Statistics —There are 231 parishes, 13 archipres- 
byterates, 1,180 secular priests, 360 regular clergy, 
and 89 religious communities. In 1906 the popula- 
tion, nearly all Catholic, was 1,054,531. 

V. pE La Fuentes, Hist, Ecc*, de Espatia (Madrid, 1875); 
VittaNnueva, Viage literario d las iglesias de Espatia (Madrid, 
1803-52), XVII, 128-226; XVIII, 1-83, and passim; FLéREz, 
Espafia Sagrada (Madrid, 1754 sqq.), XXVIII-XXIX; 
AymericH, Nomina et Acta ep. Barc. (ibid., 1760); Gams, 
Kircheng. Spaniens (Ratisbon, 1874), II, ii; Espafia Ecea, 
(Madrid, 1902), IV; Coleccién de documentos hist. (Barcelona, 
1893-95); AtBO6 ¥ Marti, The Charities of Barcelona (Spanish, 
ibid., 1901). 
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Barcelona, Universiry or.—This was an out- 
growth of the ecclesiastical schools founded in the 
eleventh century. To these were added gradually 
the chairs held by the Dominicans in their convent 
and those established in the Academia by the Kings 
of Aragon. In 1430, the town council of Barcelona 
took measures for the founding of a Studiwm Generale 
in order to prevent the migration of their young men 
to Lerida and to the foreign universities of Paris, 
Toulouse, and Bologna. But the university as such 
dates from 1450, the year in which its charter was 
granted by Alfonso V of Aragon and confirmed by 
the Bull “‘Constitutus in Speculo”’ of Pope Nicholas 
V. The pope conferred upon the new university all 
the privileges enjoyed by the University of Toulouse 
and authorized the erection of chairs in theology, 
canon and civil law, arts, and medicine. The young 
institution had to struggle with all sorts of diffi- 
culties. For nearly a century it had no buildings 
adapted to its purposes. In 1544, however, it entered 
upon a new era, with suitable structures and equip- 


ment, and in 1567 it received the richly endowed — F 


priory of St. Ann, formerly held by the Order of St. 
John. The teaching of grammar and rhetoric was 


entrusted to the Jesuits (1576) and the diocesan 


ol in 1857, and was pr 
x3 (1863-73). At pre 
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La Furnte, Historia de las Universidades (Madrid, 1884), 
I; Zarate, De la Instruccién Publica en Espafia (Madrid, 1855); 
RasHpALL, Universities of Europe in the M. A. (Oxford, 1895), 
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Barcena (also Barzana), ALONZO DE, a native 
of Baeza in Andalusia, Spain, b. 1528; d. at Cuzco, 
Peru, 15 January, 1598. He became a Jesuit in 1565, 
and went to Peru in 1569. He was first destined for 
the missions of Huarochiri, whence he was ordered 
(1577) to Juli, on the shores of Lake Titicaca in 
Southern Peru. He became one of the founders 
of this important mission. Barcena remained in 
Central Bolivia for eleven years, when the Provincial 
Atienza sent him to Tucuman in Argentina. His 
work among the various tribes of that region and 
of Paraguay continued until 1593, when he was made 
Commissary of the Inquisition in those provinces. 
Exhausted physically by his long and arduous 
labours, Barcena died at Cuzco in Peru. He is 
eredited with having had a practical knowledge of 
eleven Indian languages and with having written 
grammars, vocabularies, catechisms in most of them. 
These manuscripts are possibly still in the archives of 
Lima. Only one of his writings is known to have 
been published: a letter full of important ethnographic 
and linguistic detail, on the Indians of Tucuman, on 
the Calchaquis, and others. The letter (see below), 
published in 1885, is dated 8 September, 1594, at 
Asunci6én in Paraguay, and is addressed to the Provin- 
cial Juan Sebastian. 

Cauancna, Corénica moralizada (Lima, 1638), I; Lozano, 
Historia de la Compatita de Jesiis de la provincia del Paraguay 
(Madrid, 1755); Ipem, Descripcién del Gran, Chaco (Cordova, 
1733); Lorenzo Hervas, Catalogo delle Lingue conosciuti e 
noticia della loro affinita e diversita (Foligno, 1784); CHARLE- 
vorx, Histoire du Paraguay (Paris, 1757); SALDAMANDO, An- 
tiguos Jesuitas del Peri (Lima, 1882); Relaciones geogrdficas 
de Indias (Madrid, 1885), II, contains the Carta de P. Alonso 
de Barzana, de la Compania de Jestis, al P. Juan Sebastian, 
su Provincial, the letter mentioned above (Appendix 30, III). 
Luprewic, The Literature of American Aboriginal Indians 
(London, 1858), 76, mentions a work of Father Barcena under 
the title of Lexica et precepta grammatica, item liber confes- 
sionis et precum in quinque Indorum Linguis (Peru, 1590); it 
is probably one of the manuscripts alluded to above. The 
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Barclay, JoHn, author of the political novel 
“ Argenis” and other Latin works in prose and verse, 
was b. 28 January, 1582, at Pont-A-Mousson; d. in 
Rome, August, 1621. His father was William Bar- 
clay (q. v. infra). John Barclay received his early 
schooling from the Jesuits, and at the age of nineteen 
he published a. commentary on the “Thebais”’ of 
Statius. In 1603 father and son, perhaps attracted 
by the union of the Scotch and English crowns, tried 
their fortunes in London. The son dedicated to 
James his “ Huphormionis Lusinini Satyricon”. Af- 
ter a brief stay in France, John returned to England 
in 1605. 

He married a brilliant and clever Frenchwoman, 
and was again in London in 1606. He published, 
in Paris, 1607, the second part of his “Satyri- 
con” and about the same time his poems, under the 
title “Sylve”, and a narrative of the Gunpowder 

Plot (English translation, Oxford, 1634). His pub- 
lication in 1609 of his father’s work, “De Potestate 
Pap”, which denied the temporal jurisdiction of the 
pope over princes, and his declaration therewith 
that he would defend his father’s memory, led to a 
prolonged controversy, in which his known opponents 
were Bellarmine and a Jesuit, Andreas Hudsemon 
Joannes. A further series of polemics was occa- 
sioned by his “ Apology”’ (1611) for the “Satyricon”, 
in which he attacked the Jesuits and his father’s 
former patron, the Duke of Lorraine. In his “Icon 
Animorum”, a fourth part of the “Satyricon” 

(London, 1614), he described the character. and 
_manners of the European nations, mentioning Scot- 
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land with special affection. In 1615 a volume of 
his poems appeared in London. 

In England Barclay received occasional help from 
the king and the Earl of Salisbury, and won the 
friendship of Isaac Casaubon, Ralph Thorie, and 
especially, in 1606, of du Peiresc, an attaché of the 
French Embassy and a patron of learnmg. In 1616 
Barclay, at the invitation of Paul V, went to Rome, 
where he was welcomed by Bellarmine and pensioned 
by the pope. Perhaps to prove his Catholic loyalty 
he published in 1617 his “ Parzenesis ad Sectarios”’. 
Completing in July, 1621, his Latin novel “ Argenis”’, 
he died in the following month. The facts as to the 
removal of his monument and inscription from 
St. Onofrio have been perhaps permanently obscured 
by partisan dispute. His friend Ralph Thorie pub- 
lished an elegy in 1621. Barclay was admired by his 
contemporaries for his honesty, his rare courtesy, 
and a conversational charm that owed something to 
grave irony. His varied learning and talents made 
him a formidable opponent. 

The most important of Barclay’s writings, the 
“Argenis’’, published by du Peirese at Paris, 1621, 
has been admired by Richelieu, Leibnitz, Jonson, 
Grotius, Pope, Cowper, Disraeli, and Coleridge. 
This work is a long romance which introduces the 
leading personages of international importance. To 
it were indebted, in whole or in part, Fénelon’s 
“Télémaque”’, du Ryer’s tragi-comedy “Argénis et 
Poliarque”’, Calderon’s “Argenis y Poliarco”, an 
Italian play “Argenide”, by de Cruylles, and a 
German play by Christian Weysen, 1684. The 
“ Argenis” was soon translated into French, Spanish, 
and German. English translations appeared as fol- 
lows: by Kingsmill Long, London, 1626; by Sir 
Robert Le Grys and Thomas May, London, 1629, 
and in 1772, under the title of “The Phoenix”, by 
Clara Reeve. Ben Jonson in 1623 entered a transla- 
tion at Stationers’ Hall. There have been transla- 
tions into Italian, Dutch, Greek, Hungarian, Polish, 
Swedish, and Icelandic. An English translation, by 
Thomas May, of the fourth part of the “Satyricon’’, 
under the title, “The Mirror for Minds”’, was printed 
in London, 1633. 

Portraits of Barclay may be found.in the first 
edition of the “Argenis”’, in the volume of 1629 of 
Le Grys and May, and in the later work of Collignon. 

GARNETT in Dict. Nat. Biog., s. v.; GiLLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., s. y.; Hairs, Life of John Barclay (Edinburgh, 1786); 
Barcuay, poems in Delitue Poetarum Scotorum; BoucHeEr, 
Latin Dissertation on Argenis (Paris, 1874); Duronn, L’Argénis 
de Jean Barclay (Paris, 1875); DuxKas, Bibliographie du Satyri- 
con de J. B, (Paris, 1880); Cottienon, Notes sur l’ Huphormion 
de J, B. (Paris, 1901); Ipem, Notes Hist., Litt., et Bibliogra- 
phiques sur l’Argénis de J. B. (Paris, 1902); Scumrip, Barclay’s 
Argenis—with bibliography and key (Munich, 1903). 
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Barclay, Wixu1aM, Scottish Jurist, b. 1546; d. 
at Angers, France, 3 July, 1608. He was of a good 
Aberdeenshire family, and studied first at Aberdeen 
University and later, having emigrated to France 
like so many of the Catholic youth of Scotland at that 
time, under eminent teachers at Paris and Bourges. 
In 1578, on the recommendation of his uncle, Edmund 
Hay, first rector of the newly founded University 
of Pont-a-Mousson, he was appointed to the chair 
of civil law there by the Duke of Lorraine, who made 
him also dean of the faculty of law and a counciller 
of state. Three years later he married Anne de 
Malleviller, a lady of an honourable Lorraine family. 
Barclay published in 1600 his largest work, ‘De 
Regno et Regali potestate’’, in defence of the rights 
of kings, against Buchanan and other writers. The 


doctrines laid down in this book, which was dedicated 
to Henry IV, are discussed at length by Locke in 
his “Civil Government’’. After twenty-five years’ 
tenure of his professorship, Barclay resigned his — 
chair in 1603 and returned to England, where the 
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new monarch, James I, was inclined to welcome with 
favour one who had so learnedly asserted the views 
on the Divine right of kings which he himself held. 
Barclay’s fidelity, however, to the Catholic religion 
stood in the way of his advancement, and, rejecting 
the king’s offer of a lucrative appointment on condi- 
tion that he renounced his faith, he returned to 
France. An offer was immediately made to the 
renowned jurist to accept the professorship of law 
in the University of Angers, which had been vacant 
for some years. In 1605 he published at Paris an 
elaborate work on the Pandects, dedicated to King 
James. Barclay mentions in this work his intention 
to write a book about the king, but he never lived 
to publish it. He was buried at the Cordeliers 
Church at Angers. His most famous work, “De 
Potestate Papex’’, directed against the pope’s au- 
thority over kings in temporal matters, appeared in 
1609, with a preface written by his son. Cardinal 
Bellarmine published a rejoinder to it. (See Bar- 
CLAY, JOHN, ) 

Irvine, Lives of Scottish Writers, I, 210-233; Mpnaae, 
Remarques sur la vie de Pierre Ayvault (1675), 228-230; Mac- 
KENZI, Writers of the Scots Nation (1722), III, 468, 478; Orro, 
Thesaurus Juris Romani, II 
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Barco Centenera, Martin pet, b. 1535, at 
Logrofio, in the Diocese of Plasencia of Estremadura 
(Spain); died ce. 1602. He became a secular priest 
and in 1572 accompanied, as chaplain, the expedi- 
tion of Juan Ortiz de Zarate to the Rio de La Plata. 
For twenty-four years he followed the vicissitudes 
of Spanish exploration in the Argentine with un- 
daunted courage, and was made archdeacon of the 
church of Paraguay. In 1582 he went to Lima and 
acted as secretary to the third council held in that 
city. He returned to Europe, where he finished his 
poetical Work, known as “La Argentina’’, which he 
dedicated to the Viceroy of Portugal (for Philip III 
of Spain). It appeared in 1602. Soon after, del 
Barco died. The poetic merit of the “Argentina”’ 
is slender, like that of all the epics composed about 
his time on American subjects. It is a work of 
ponderous rhyme. But its historical value is con- 
siderable. He describes nearly a quarter of a 
century of Spanish efforts in the Argentine and ad- 
jacent countries, of which he was mostly an eye- 
witness, and thus fills a considerable blank in our 
knowledge of the history of that period, otherwise 
but little known. He also alludes to the English 
piracies committed by Drake and Cavendish, and 
to events of importance in Peru during the admin- 
istration of the Viceroy Toledo. Several of the 
violent earthquakes of the time are also mentioned 
and described, though not always with correctness 
in regard to dates. 

Lxr6é6n y Prneto, Epitome (1629-1738); Nicotas ANTONIO, 
Bib. Hisp. nova (Madrid, 1786); Barcta, Historiadores primi- 
tivos de Indias, 1749 (reprint of the Argentina; a later reprint 
appeared in Dr Anaxiis’s collection); La Argentina, Conquista 
del Rio de la Plata y Tucuman (in 28 Cantos, Lisbon, 1602); 
Menpisurt, Diccionario histérico biogrdfico (Lima, 1876), I. 
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_ Barcos, Martin pz, a French theologian of the 
Jansenist School, b. at Bayonne, 1600; d. at St. 
Cyran, 1678. He was a nephew of du Vergier de 
-Hauranne, Abbot of St. Cyran, who sent him to 
- Belgium to be taught by Jansen. When he returned 
served for a time as tutor to the son of 
illy and later, 1644, succeeded his 
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friendship with du Vergier and Arnauld and, through 
them, with Port-Royal soon brought him to the 
front in the debates of Jansenism. He collaborated 
with du Vergier in the “Petrus Aurelius” and with 
Arnauld in the book on “Frequent Communion”. 

Of his own treatises, some bear on authority in the 
Church and some on the then much-mooted ques- 
tions of grace and predestination. To the first class 
belong (1) “ De l’autorité de St. Pierre et de St. Paul” 
(1645). (2) “Grandeur de l’Eglise de Rome qui 
repose sur l’autorité de St. Pierre et de St. Paul” 
(1645). (3) “Helaircissements sur quelques objec- 
tions que l’on a formées contre la grandeur de |’ Eglise 
de Rome” (1646). These three books were written 
in support of an assertion contained in the book 
“On Frequent Communion”, namely: “St. Peter and 
St. Paul are the two heads of the Roman Church and 
the two are one”. This theory of dual church 
authority, implying an equality of the two Apostles, 
was condemned as heretical by Pope Innocent X, 
in 1674 (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 965). 

To the second class belong (1) A censure of Sir- 
mond’s “ Preedestinatus” (1644). (2) “Que sit Sancti 
Augustini et doctrine eius auctoritas in ecclesia?” 
(1650). Barcos holds that a proposition clearly 
founded on St. Augustine can be absolutely ac- 
cepted and taught, regardless of a papal Bull. 
That exaggeration of the African Doctor’s authority 
was, from the beginning of the controversy, the main 
prop of the Jansenists who read in St. Augustine 
what they pleased and then claimed immunity from 
the authority of the Church. This new error was 
condemned by Pope Alexander VIII, 1690 (Cf. 
Denzinger, no. 1187). (3) “Exposition de la foy 
de Eglise romaine touchant la grace et la prédestina- 
tion” (1696). This book was written at the request 
of the Jansenist Bishop of Aleth, Pavillon, and may 
be looked upon as the official exposé of Jansenism. 
It was condemned by the Holy Office, 1697, and 
again 1704, when it was published with the “In- 
structions sur la grace” of Antoine Arnauld. 

Horter, Nomenclator, II (Innsbruck, 1893); Mienn, Dict. de 
biog. chrét. (Paris, 1851); Junamann in Kirchenlez., ats 1994 ; 


Brarp, Port-Royal (London, 1861); Fuznr, Les Jansenistes 
(Paris, 1876); SatntE-Bruve, Port-Royal (Paris, 1878). 
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Bard, Henry, Baron BromiEy and Viscount 


a 


BEeLuAMontT, an English soldier and diplomat, b. — 


1604; d. 1660. He was the son of the Reverend 
George Bard, Vicar of Staines, Middlesex, England, 
a representative of an old Norfolk family. He was 
educated at Eton, and in 1632 entered King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the Master’s degree 
and a fellowship. Before this date he had travelled 
considerably, having visited Paris, and journeyed on 
foot through France, Italy, Turkey, Palestine, and 
Egypt. It is alleged that during his sojourn in the 
last country he surreptitiously got possession of a 


copy of the Koran which was the property of one | 


of the mosques, and which he appropriated and after- 
wards presented to his college. 


‘Bard’s habits of life were expensive, the liberality — 


and generosity of his wealthy brother, Maximilian, 
enabling him to indulge them. His accomplishments 
included the knowledge of several languages and, 


coupled with his experience as a traveller and a wide 


knowledge of men and events, served to commend 
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Island of Guernsey and Captain of Cornet Castle. 
Later he was appointed to the command of a brigade 
and was made governor of Camden House, Glouces- 
tershire. Failing to hold this post against the as- 
saults of the Parliamentarians, he burned the house 
to the ground. 

Bard was also Governor of Worcester about 1643, 
and in October, 1646, he distinguished himself by 
being among the first to scale the ramparts, a feat 
which he is said to have performed at Naseby also. 
On 8 July, 1646, he was created Baron Bard and 
Viscount Bellamont in the Kingdom of Ireland. In 
the following December Bard was again taken 
prisoner, when on his way to Ireland, but was finally 
liberated on his promising to go beyond the sea and 
never to return without permission. The court of 
Charles II at The Hague furnished the needed resting- 
place. In May of 1649 he was arrested, charged 
with murdering Dr. Dorislaus. The charge came to 
naught, and in 1656 Bard was sent from Bruges as 
special ambassador by Charles II to the Shah of 
Persia, to obtain financial help to recover the throne 
of England. The mission failed, as the Persian 
monarch was under obligations to England for aid 
rendered him at Ormuz and was therefore unable to 
comply with the request of Charles. Bard, who had 
been a Catholic for several years, lost his life in a 


windstorm in the desert of Arabia about 1660. 
Henperson in Dict. Nat. Biog., III, 175; Gmutow, Bidl. 

Dict, Eng. Cath., I, 128. 
; THOMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


Bardesanes and Bardesanites.— Bardesanes (Bar- 
Daisan), a Syrian Gnostic or, more correctly, a Syrian 
poet, astrologist, and philosopher, b. 11 July, 154 
(164?), at Edessa, of wealthy Persian, or Parthian, 
parents; d. 222, at Edessa. To indicate the city 


of his birth his parents called him ‘‘Son of the 


Daisan’’, the river on which Edessa is situated. On 
account of his foreign extraction he is sometimes 
referred to as “‘the Parthian”? (by Julius Africanus), 
or “the Babylonian”’ (by Porphyrius); and, on ac- 
count of his later important activity in Armenia, 
“the Armenian’’ (by Hippolytus). His pagan 
parents, Nuhama’ and Nah’siram, must have been 
people of rank, for their son was educated with the 
crown-prince of the Osrhoenic kingdom, at the court 
of Abgar Manu VIII. Julius Africanus says that he 
saw Bardesanes, with bow and arrow, mark the out- 
line of a boy’s face with his arrows on a shield which 
the boy held. Owing to political disturbances in 
Edessa, Bardesanes and his parents moved for a 
while to Hierapolis (Mabtig), a strong centre of 

aganism. Here the boy was brought up in the 

ouse of a heathen priest Antidizbar. In this school, 
no doubt, he learnt all the intricacies of Babylonian 
astrology, a training which permanently influenced 
his mind and proved the bane of his later life. At 


the age of twenty-five he happened to hear the 
homilies of Hystaspes, the Bishop of Edessa; he re-. 


ceived instruction, was baptized, and even admitted 
to the diaconate or the priesthood. ‘‘Priesthood”’, 


however, may merely imply that he ranked as one of 


the college of presbyters, for he remained in the 


at 


world, had a son’ called Harmonius, and when 
Abgar IX, the friend of his youth, ascended the 
throne (179) he took his place at court. He was 


* ey learl; 
_ “with berylls and caftan’’, according to St. Ephrem. 
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Valentinus, the Gnostics of the day. But unfortu- 
nately, with the zeal of a convert anxious to use his 
previous acquirements in the service of the newly 
found truth, Bardesanes mixed his Babylonian 
pseudo-astronomy with Christian dogma and thus 
originated a Christian sect, which was vigorously 
combated by St. Ephrem. The Romans under Cara- 
calla, taking advantage of the anti-Christian faction 
in Edessa, captured Abgar IX and sent him in chains 
to Rome. Thus the Osrhoenic kingdom, after 353 
years’ existence, came to an end. Though he was 
urged by a friend of Caracalla to apostatize, Bar- 
desanes stood firm, saying that he feared not death, 
as he would in any event have to undergo it, even 
though he should now submit to the emperor. At 
the age of sixty-three he was forced to take refuge in 
the fortress of Ani in Armenia and tried to spread the 
Gospel there, but with little success. He died at 
the age of sixty-eight, probably at Edessa. Accord- 
ing to Michael the Syrian, Bardesanes had besides 
Harmonius two other sons called Abgarun and 
Hasdt. 

Writines.—Bardesanes apparently was a volumi- 
nous author. Though nearly all his works have per- 
ished, we find notices of the following: (a) Dialogues 
against Marcion and Valentinus (Lheodoretus, 
Heer. fab., I, xxii; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., IV, xxx, 3). 
(b) Dialogue ‘‘Against Fate’? addressed to An- 
toninus. Whether this Antoninus is merely a friend 
of Bardesanes or a Roman emperor and, in the latter 
case, which of the Antonini is meant, is a matter of 
controversy. It is also uncertain whether this dia- 
logue is identical with ‘‘The Book of the Laws of the 
Countries’’, of which later on (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 
IV, xxx, 2; Epiphanius, Her., LVI, i; Theodoretus, 
Heer. fab., I, xxii). (c) A “Book of Psalms”, 150 in 
number, in imitation of David’s Psalter (St. 
Ephrem, Serm. ady. her., lili). These psalms be- 
came famous in the history of Edessa; their words 
and melodies lived for generations on the lips of the 
people. Only, when St. Ephrem composed hymns in 
the same pentasyllabic metre and had them sung to 
the same tunes as the psalms of Bardesanes, these 
latter gradually lost favour. We probably possess a 
few of Bardesanes’ hymns in the Gnostic ‘Acts of 
Thomas”’; the ‘‘Hymn on the Soul’’; the “‘Espousals 
of Wisdom’’; the consecratory prayer at Baptism 
and at Holy Communion. Of these, however, only 
the ‘‘Hymn on the Soul’’ is generally acknowledged 
to be by Bardesanes, the authorship of the others is 
doubtful... Though marred by many obscurities, the 
beauty of this hymn on the soul is very striking. 
The soul is sent from its heavenly home to the earth, 
symbolized by Egypt, to obtain the pearl of great 
price. In Egypt it forgets for a while its royal 
parentage and glorious destiny. It is reminded 
thereof by a letter from home, succeeds in snatching 
the pearl from the Serpent, and, once more clothed in 
a raiment of light, it returns to receive its rank and 
glory in the kingdom of its father. (d) Astrologico- 
theological treatises, in which his peculiar tenets were 
expounded. They are referred to by St. Ephrem, 
and amongst them was a treatise on light and dark- 
ness.. A fragment of an astronomical work by Barde- 
sanes was preserved by George, Bishop of the Arab 
tribes, and republished by Nau in “Bardésane 
l’astrologue”’ etc. (Paris, 1899). (e) A ‘History of 
Armenia”. Moses of Chorene (History of G. A., II, 
66) states that Bardesanes, “having taken refuge in 
the fortress of Ani, read there the temple records in 
which also the deeds of kings were chronicled; to 

dded the events of his own time. H 
is book was afterwards 
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ambassadors to the Emperor Eliogabalus. A few 
extracts are preserved by Porphyry and Stobzeus 
(Langlois, Fragm. hist. gree, V, Ixviii sqq.). ‘‘ Book 
of the Laws of the Countries”. ‘This famous dialogue, 
the oldest remnant not only of Bardesanite learning, 
but even of Syriac literature, if we except the version 
of Holy Writ, is not by Bardesanes himself, but by a 
certain Philip, his disciple. The main speaker, how- 
ever, in the dialogue is Bardesanes, and we have no 
reason to doubt that what is put in his mouth cor- 
rectly represents his teaching, Excerpts of this work 
are extant in Greekin Euseb. (Prep. Ev., VI, x, 6 sqq.) 
and in Cesarius (Questiones, xlvii, 48); in Latin in 
the ‘‘Recognitions’’ of Pseudo-Clement, IX, 19 sqq. 
A complete Syriac text was first published from a 
sixth- or seventh-century MS. inthe British Museum, 
by Cureton, in his ‘‘Spicilegium Syriacum’’ (London, 
1855), and recently by Nau. It is disputed whether 
the original was in Syriac or in Greek; Nau is de- 
cidedly and rightly in favour of the former. Against 
a questioning disciple called Abida, Bardesanes seeks 
to show that man’s actions are not entirely neces- 
sitated by Fate, as the outcome of stellar combina- 
tions. From the fact that the same laws, customs, and 
manners often prevail amongst all persons living in a 
certain district, or, though locally scattered, living 
under the same traditions, Bardesanes endeavours to 
show that the position of the stars at the birth of 
individuals can have but little to do with their sub- 
sequent conduct. Hence the title ‘‘ Book of the Laws 
of the Countries.” 

Syst—eM.—Various opinions have been formed as to 
the real doctrine of Bardesanes. As early as Hip- 
polytus (Philos., VI, 50) his doctrine was described 
as a variety of Valentinianism, the most popular 
form of Gnosticism. A. Hilgenfeld i in 1864 wrote an 
able defence of this view, based mainly on extracts 
from St. Ephrem, who devoted his life to combating 
Bardesanism in Edessa. But the strong and fervent 
expressions of St. Ephrem against the Bardesanites 
of his day are not a fair criterion of the doctrine of 
their master. The extraordinary veneration of his 
own countrymen, the very reserved and half-respect- 
ful allusion to him in the early Fathers, and above all 
the “Book of the Laws of the Countries’”’ suggest a 
milder view of Bardesanes’s aberrations. He cannot 
be called a Gnostic in the proper sense of the word. 
He believed in an Almighty God, Creator of heaven 
and earth, whose will is absolute, and to whom all 
things are-subject. God endowed man with freedom 
of will to work out his salvation. This world He 
allowed to be a mixture of good and evil, light and 
darkness. All things, even those which we now con- 
sider inanimate, have a measure of liberty. In all 
of them the light has to overcome the darkness. 
After six thousand years this earth shall have an end, 
and a world without evil shall take its place. To 
Bardesanes the sun, moon, and planets were living 
beings, to whom, under God, the government of this 
world was largely entrusted; and though man was 
free, he was strongly influenced for good or for evil 
by the constellations. Bardesanes’ catechism must 
have been a strange mixture of Christian doctrine 
and references to the signs of the Zodiac. Misled by 
the fact that “spirit’’ is feminine in Syriac, he seems 
to have held erroneous views on the Trinity. He 
Spear. denied the Resurrection of the Body, but 

thought Our Lord’s body was endowed with incor- 


ru tibility as with a special gift. 
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val being; for the devil, according to him, is not 
created by God. He was also a Docetist, as he denied 
Christ’s birth of a woman. According to St. Ephrem, 
the Bardesanites of his day were given to many 
puerilities and obscenities. Sun and Moon were con- 
sidered male and female principles, and the ideas of 
heaven amongst the Bardesanites were not without 
an admixture of sensuality. St. Ephrem’s zealous 
efforts to suppress this powerful heresy were not 
entirely successful. Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa in 
431-432, found it flourishing everywhere. Its exist- 
ence in the seventh century is attested by Jacob of 
Edessa; in the eighth by George, Bishop of the Arab 
tribes; in the tenth by the historian Masudi; and even 
in the twelfth by Shashrastani. Bardesanism seems 
to have degenerated first into Valentinianism and 
then into common Manicheism. The last-named 
writer states: “‘The followers of Daisan believe in 
two elements, light and darkness. The light causes 
the good, deliberately and with free will; the darkness 
causes the evil, but by force of nature and necessity. 
They believe that light is a living thing, possessing 
knowledge, might, perception, and understanding; 
and from it movement and life take their source; but 
that darkness is dead, ignorant, feeble, rigid, and 
soulless, without activity and discrimination; and 
they hold that the evil within them is the outcome 
of their nature and is done without their co-opera- 
tion’”’ [Haarbriicker tr. (Halle, 1850), I, 293]. 


Buonatuti, Lo Gnosticismo (Reine, 1907); Nav, Bardésane 
Vastrologue, le livre des lois des pays (2d ed., Paris, 1899); 
Ipem, Dictionnaire de théol. cath., s. v. (Paris, 1903); BARDEN- 
HEWER, Gesch. der altk. Lit. (Freiburg, 1902), I, 337 sqq.; Mprx, 
Bardesanes von Edessa (Halle, 1863); HILGENFELD, Bardesanes 
der letzte Gnostiker (Leipzig, 1864); Horr in Dict. of Christ. 
Biog., s. v.; SCHONFELDER in Kirchenlez., s. v. 
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Bar Hebreus (Abu’l Faraz), a Jacobite Syrian 
bishop, philosopher, poet, grammarian, physician, 
Biblical commentator, historian, and theologian, 
b. at Melitene (Malatia), Asia Minor, 1226; d. at 
Maragha, Persia, 1286. He was the son of a Jewish 
physician, Aaron, a convert to the Jacobite faith; 
hence his surname of Bar ’Ebray4 (Bar Hebreus), 
“Son of the Hebrew”. Under the care of his father 
he began as a boy (a teneris unguiculis) the study of 
medicine and of many other branches of knowledge, 
which he pursued as a youth at Antioch and Tripoli, 
and which he never abandoned until his death. In 
1246 he was consecrated Bishop of Gubos, by the 
Jacobite Patriarch Ignatius II, and in the following 
year was transferred to the See of Lacabene. He 
was placed over the Diocese of Aleppo by Dionysius 
(1252) and finally was made Primate, or Maphri 
of the East by Ignatius III (1264). His e mpc 
duties did not interfere with his studies; he took 
advantage of the numerous visitations, ‘which he 


had to make throughout his vast province, to con- — 


sult the libraries and converse with the learned men 
Thus he gradually 
accumulated an immense erudition, became familiar 
with almost all branches of secular and religious 
knowledge, and in many cases thoroughly mastered 
the bibliography of the various subjects which he 
undertook to treat. How he could Dee devoted so 


ian, 


a 


so 
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Matthew, near Mosul. He has left us an autobiog- 
raphy, to be found in Assemani, “ Biblioth. Orient.’’, 
II, 248-263; the account of his death (ibid.) was 
written by his own brother, Bar Sauma. The 
works of Bar Hebreus are:— 

I, Encyctopepic aNnp PuHILosopHicaL.—(1) His 
great encyclopedic work is his Héwdth Hékhmethd, 
“The Cream of Science’’, which deals with almost 
every branch of human knowledge, and comprises 
the whole Aristotelean discipline, after Avicenna 
and other Arabian writers. This work, so far, 
has not been published, with the exception of one 
chapter, by Margoliouth, in “Analecta Orientalia 
ad poeticam Aristoteleam” (London, 1887), 114-139. 
The rest is to be found only in MSS., preserved at 
Florence, Oxford, London, and elsewhere. (2) 
Téghrath Téghratha, “Commerce of Commerces”, a 
résumé of the preceding, also unpublished. (3) 
Kethabha dhe-Bhabhatha, “Book of the Pupils of 
the Eyes”; compendium of logic and dialectics. 
(4) Kethabha dhe-Sewddh Sophia, “‘ Book of the Speech 
of Wisdom’’; compendium of physics and metaphys- 
ies. To these should be added a few translations of 
Arabic works into Syriac, as well as some treatises 
written directly in Arabic. 

II. Brsuicau.—The most important work of 
Bar Hebreeus is Aucdér Rdzé, ‘‘Storehouse of Secrets’’, 
a commentary on the entire Bible, both doctrinal 
and critical. Before giving his doctrinal exposition 
of a passage, he first considers its critical state. 
Although he uses the Peshitto as a basis, he knows 
that it is not perfect, and therefore controls it by 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Greek versions of 
Symmachus, Theodotion, Aquila, by the Oriental 
versions, Armenian and Coptic, and finally by the 
other Syriac translations, Heraclean, Philoxenian 
and especially Syro-Hexapla. The work of Bar 
Hebrzus is of prime importance for the recovery of 
these versions and more specially of the Hexapla of 
Origen, of which the Syro-Hexapla is a translation 
by Paul of Tella. His exegetical and doctrinal 
portions are taken from the Greek Fathers and 
previous Syrian Jacobite theologians. No complete 
edition of the work has yet been issued, but many 
individual books have been published at different 
times. (See bibliography at end of article.) 

Ill. Htsroricau.—Bar Hebreus has left a large 
historical work called Mdkhtbhanith Zabhné, ‘“Chroni- 
con”, in which he considers the history from the 
Creation down to his own day. It is divided into 
two portions: the first deals with political and civil 
history and is known as the “Chronicon Syriacum’’; 
the second, ‘‘Chronicon Ecclesiasticum’’, comprising 
the religious history, begins with Aaron and treats 
in a first section of the history of the Western Syrian 
Church and the Patriarchs of Antioch, while a second 
section is devoted to the Eastern Church, the Nes- 
torian Patriarchs, and the Jacobite Maphrians. 
Bar Hebreus utilized almost all that had been 
written before him. The best edition of the “‘Chroni- 
con Syriacum’”’ is that of Bedjan, ‘“Gregorii Bar- 
hebrei Chronicon Syriacum” (Paris, 1890). The 

best edition of the ‘“Chronicon Ecclesiasticum”’ is 
that of Abbeloos and Lamy (3 vols., Louvain, 1872- 
77). The “Chronicon Syriacum”’ was rendered into 
Arabic by Bar Hebreeus himself under the name 
of “History of Dynasties’; the latest and best 
edition of this work is that of Salhani (Beirut, 1890). 

IV. Tueotocicay.—In theolo Bar Hebrxus 
was a Monophysite. He probably, however, thought 
the differences between Catholics, Nestorians, 
the rest AE a theological, but not of a dog- 
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of the Sanctuary’, and the Kethabhd dhe-Zdlgé, 
“Book of the Rays’’, a summary of the first. These 
works have not been published, and exist in manu- 
script in Paris, Berlin, London, Oxford, Rome. 
Ascetical and moral theology were also treated by 
Bar Hebreus, and we have from him Kethabhd dhe- 
*Ithigon, “‘Book of Ethics’, and Kethabhad dhe- 
Yauna, “Book of the Dove’’, an ascetical guide. 
Both have been edited by Bedjan in ‘Ethicon 
seu Moralia Gregorii Barhebrei’’ (Paris and Leipzig, 
1898). The “Book of the Dove’’ was issued simul- 
taneously by Cardahi (Rome, 1898). Bar Hebreus 
codified the juridical texts of the Jacobites, in a 
collection called Kethabhad dhe-Hidhayé, “Book of 
Directions’’, edited by Bedjan, ‘‘ Barhebrei Nomo- 
canon” (Paris, 1898). A Latin translation is to be 
see in Mai, “Scriptorum Veter. Nova Collectio’’, 
vol. X. 

Bar Hebreus has left besides many other works. 
On grammatical subjects we have the “Book of 
Splendours”’ and ‘‘ Book of the Spark’’, both edited 
by Martin, “‘Giuvres grammaticales de Aboul Faradj 
dit Barhebreeus”’ (2 vols., Paris, 1872); also works 
on mathematics, astronomy, cosmography, medicine, 
some of which have been published, but others 
exist only in manuscript. 

Most editors of Bar Hebrzus’ works also give in their in- 
troductions some valuable biographical and bibliographical 
notes. AssBpMANI, Bibliotheca Orientalis (Rome, 1719-28), 
IJ, 248-321; WRIGHT, A short history of Syriac Literature 
(London, 1894), 265-281; Duvar, La littérature Syriaque 
(Paris, 1900), passim, see index; G6rTsBERGER, Bar Hebreus 
4 me Scholien z, Hetligen Schrift (Freiburg im Breisgau, 


For information as to works of Bar Hrsrmus classified 
above under I: DuvAL, op. cit., 262, 432; G6rrTsBERGER, op. cit., 
29- 


4, 

For It (Biblical), lists of the published works are given in: 
KLOSTERMANN, Syrische Grammatik (Berlin, 1905), 138 saq.; 
Dovat, op. cit., 81, n. 2; G6TTSBERGER, op. cit., 76; to which 
should be added GérrsBERGER in Zeitschr. fr d. Alttest. Wis- 
senschaft (1901), 101-144. There exist several MSS. of the 
Storehouse of Secrets, for which see Duvat, loc, cit.; GOrTs- 
BERGER, op, Cit., 62-71. 

Il. or ee Chronicon, see list of sources in ASSEMANI, op. 


cit., 313 
IV. Ci hautogient) ASSEMANI, op. cit., 284 sqq.; Duvau, 
op. cit., 235. 
R. Burin. 


Bari, ARCHDIOCESE oF, is situated in the proy- 
ince of the same name, in Apulia, Southern Italy. 
The city of Bari is the principal city in the province, 
with a population of about 65,000, and is located on 
a peninsula which extends into the Adriatic. An- 
ciently called Barium, it fell into the power of the 
Romans after the war with Pyrrhus, retaining, how- 
ever, its autonomy. Being a seaport facing the Orient, 
Bari must have received Christianity at a very early 
date. According to a local tradition, St. Peter him- 
self preached the Gospel there and consecrated the 
first bishop. History, however, is silent as to the be- 
ginning of Christianity in this city. 

The first known Bishop of Bari was Gervasius, 
who, in 347, assisted at the Council of Sardica. In 


530 Bishop Peter held the title of Metropolitan under 


Epiphanius, Patriarch of Constantinople. In 780 
Bishop Leontius was present at the Seventh cumeni- 
cal Council, the Second of Nicwa. In the ninth cen- 
tury the Saracens laid waste Apulia, destroyed the city 
of Canosa (Canusium) and captured Bari. In 841, 
however, the Byzantine army reconquered Bari, and in 
844 St. Angelarius, Bishop of Canosa, then in ruins, 
brought to Bari the relics of Sts. Rufinus, Memorus, ; 
and Sabinus, which he had rescued from the ruins. 
Pope Sergius II conferred on him the title of Bisho, 
of the two dioceses of Bari and Canosa, a title whic 
the Archbishops of Bari retain to the present time. 
anted the Bishops of Bari 
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prescriptions of the patriarch concerning liturgical 
points. All connexion was finally severed in the 
eleventh century, and Bari became a direct depend- 
ency of Rome. Archbishop Bisanzio (1025) ob- 
tained from the pope the privilege of consecrating his 
suffragans; he also began the construction of the new 
cathedral, which was continued by his successors, 
Nicolé (1035), Andrea (1062), and Elia (1089), the 
last-named a member of the Benedictine Order. 

In 1097 some Bari sailors, on their return from the 
Hast, brought with them the relics of St. Nicholas, 
Bishop of Mira, for which Roger, Duke of Apulia, 
built a splendid church; this became the object of 
great veneration and of innumerable pilgrimages. 
About this time Urban II, being in Apulia, went to 
Bari to venerate the relics of the holy wonder- 
worker and to consecrate the basilica. Here also he 
held a council, attended by 183 bishops, to consider 
the reunion of the Greeks with the Church of Rome. 
St. Anselm of Canterbury distinguished himself at 
this council by his learned defence of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost and the use of unleavened bread for 
the Holy Eucharist. Another council had been held 
at Bari in 1064, presided over by Arnoldo, Vicar of 
Alexander II. Of the later provincial councils that 
of 1607 is worthy of mention. In the reorganization 
of the dioceses of the Kingdom of Naples, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the Diocese of 
Bitetto was suppressed and made a part of the Dio- 
cese of Bari. The suffragan sees under Bari are: 
Conversano, Rufo, and Bitonto. 

The most celebrated religious edifice of Bari is the 
church of San Nicol6, one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of Norman architecture. It consists of an 
upper and a lower church, both richly adorned with 
precious marbles. The cathedral, dedicated to the 
Assumption, is likewise remarkable for the two high 
bell towers with which it is flanked. 

The most celebrated Archbishops of Bari, in ad- 


dition to those already mentioned, are: Romualdo 


Grisoni (1280), distinguished for his restorations of 
churches; Bartolomeo Prignano (1377), later Pope 
Urban VI, who, however, never saw this see; Ascanio 
Gesualdo (1613), who gave a wonderful example of 
charity in the earthquake of 1632; Diego Sersale 
(1638), who at his own expense rebuilt the cathedral, 
the episcopal palace, and the seminary; the Domini- 
can Tommaso Maria, of the Dukes of Bagnara (1684), 
who died in the odour of sanctity. 

The Diocese of Bari contains a population of 300,400. 
It contains 7 rural deaneries, 33 parishes, 260 churches, 
chapels, and oratories, 250 secular priests, 110 semi- 
narists, 30 regular clergy, 34 lay brothers, 200 mem- 
bers of female congregations, 45 schools for boys, 


35 for girls. 
CappELLertt, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), X XI; Annua- 
rio eccl. (Rome, 1906). 
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Barjesus (Gr. Bapinoots), a false prophet found 
in the company of the Proconsul Sergius Paulus by 
St. Paul and Barnabas during their stay at Paphos 
in Cyprus (Acts, xiii, 6-12). Because of his opposition 
to the Proconsul’s conversion to Christianity, Bar- 
jesus was struck blind by St. Paul. He was also 


— ealled Elymos (Arab, ‘alim, i. e. ‘“wise’’), which 
‘St. Luke translated by “magician’’ (Acts, xiii, 8). 
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218 sq.). He was a monk and afterwards became 
bishop of three cities, Beth-Ramman, Beth-Kionaya, 
and Mossoul on the Tigris, assuming the name of 
Severus. For ten years he was the patriarchal 
“Periodeutes’’, or visitor, of the Diocese of Tagrit, 
where, by his wise administration and learning, he 
acquired a great fame and reputation. He was 
buried in the monastery of St. Sergius, situated on 
the Tigris, near his native city. 

The works of Moses Bar-Kepha are very numerous, 
and deal with many theological, philosophical, con- 
troversial, exegetical, and liturgical subjects. The 
principal are: (1) A Commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments, often quoted by Bar Hebrzeus, and 
most of it still extant in manuscript form; (2) a 
treatise on predestination and free will, preserved 
in a MS. in the British Museum (Add. 14,731); (8) 
a commentary on Aristotle’s ‘‘ Dialectics’’, mentioned 
by Bar Hebreeus; (4) a commentary on the Hexameron 
in five books, preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris (Syr. 241), a passage of which is translated 
into French by Abbé Nau in his “ Bardésane l’astro- 
logue”’ (Paris, 1899), p. 59; (5) a “Tractatus de Para- 
diso’’, in three parts, dedicated to his friend Ignatius. 
[The Syriac original of this work is lost, but a Latin 
version of it was published by Masius (Antwerp, 
1569) under the title ‘‘De Paradiso Commentarius’’. | 
(6) A treatise on the soul, in forty chapters, with a 
supplementary essay on the utility of offering prayers 
and sacrifices for the dead. [This treatise is pre- 
served in the Vatican Library; a German transla- 
tion of it is given by O. Braun in his ‘‘Moses Bar- 
Kepha und sein Buch von der Seele’”’ (Freiburg, 
1891).] (7) A “Tractatus de sectis’’, or, ‘‘ Liber dis- 
putationum adversus hereses’’ (see Assemani, B. O. 
IT, 57); (8) a treatise on the Sacraments; (9) a com- 
mentary on the Liturgy; (10) an ecclesiastical his- 


tory. His other works comprise discourses, homilies, — 


and a commentary on the writings of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

Braun, Moses Bar-Kepha; Bar Husraus, Chronicon Eccle- 
siasticum, ed. Lamy (Louvain, 1872-77), I, 394-395; Il, 217; 
AssEMANI, Bibliotheca Orientalis, II, 218 sqq.; Wricut, A 
Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 1894), 207-211; 
Rerchenlets s. v.; Duvat, La Littérature Syriaque (Paris, 1907), 
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Barkworth (alias Lampert), MARK, VENERABLE, 
priest and martyr, b. about 1572, in Lincolnshire; 
executed at Tyburn 27 February, 1601; he was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and converted to the Faith at Douai 


in 1594, by Father George, a Flemish Jesuit. In — 


1596 Barkworth went to Rome and thence to Valla- 
dolid. On his way to Spain he is said to have had a. 
vision of St. Benedict, who told him he would die a 
martyr, in the Benedictine habit. Admitted to the 
English College, 16 December, 1596, he was ordained 
priest in 1599, and set out for the English. Mission 
together with Ven. Thomas Garnet. On his way he 
stayed at the Benedictine Abbey of Hyrache in 
Navarre, where his ardent wish to join the order was 


granted by his being made an Oblate with the privi- _ ; 


lege of making profession at the hour of death. After 


s 
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On his arrival he kissed the robe of Mrs. Lyne, who 
was already dead, saying: ‘‘Ah, sister, thou hast got 
the start of us, but we will follow thee as quickly as 
‘we may’’; and told the people: “I am come here to 
die, being a Catholic, a priest, and a religious man, 
belonging to the Order of St. Benedict; it was by this 
same order that England was converted’’. He was 
tall and burly of figure, gay and cheerful in dispo- 
sition. He suffered in the Benedictine habit, under 
which he wore a hair-shirt. It was noticed that his 
knees were, like St. James’, hardened by constant 
kneeling, and an apprentice in the crowd picking up 
one of his legs, after the quartering, called out to the 
ministers: “‘Which of you Gospellers can show such a 
knee?”’ 

Barkworth’s devotion to the Benedictine Order 
led to his suffering much from the hands of the su- 
periors of the Valladolid College. These sufferings 
are probably much exaggerated, however, by the 
anti-Jesuit writers Watson, Barneby, and Bell. 

Camm, A Benedictine Martyr in England (London, 1897); 
CHALLONER, Memoirs (1750); W.C., A Reply to Father Persons’ 
Libel (1603); Watson, Decacordon of ten Quodlibet Questions 
(1602); Knox, Doway Diaries (London, 1878). 
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Barlaam, Monk or Gmrace. See HesycHasmM. 


Barlaam and Josaphat, the principal characters 
of a legend of Christian antiquity, which was a 
favourite subject of writers in the Middle Ages. 
The story is substantially as follows: Many inhabi- 
tants of India had been converted by the Apostle 
St. Thomas and were leading Christian lives. In 
the third or fourth century King Abenner (Avenier) 
persecuted the Church. The astrologers had fore- 
told that his son Josaphat would one day become a 
Christian. To prevent this the prince was kept in 
close confinement. But, in spite of all precautions, 
Barlaam, a hermit of Senaar, met him and brought 
him to the true Faith. Abenner tried his best to 
pervert Josaphat, but, not succeeding, he shared 
the government with him. Later Abenner himself 
became a Christian, and, abdicating the throne, 
became a hermit. Josaphat governed alone for a 
time, then resigned, went into the desert, found his 
former teacher Barlaam, and with him spent his re- 
maining years in holiness. Years after their death, 
the bodies were brought to India and their grave 
became renowned by miracles. Barlaam and Josa- 
phat found their way into the Roman Martyrology 
(27 November), and into the Greek calendar (26 Au- 
gust). Vincent of Beauvais, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, had given the story in his ‘Speculum His- 
toriale”. It is also found in an abbreviated form 
in the ‘“‘Golden Legend’’ of Jacobus de Voragine 
of the same century. 
The story is a Christianized version of one of the 
legends of Buddha, as even the name Josaphat 
would seem to show. This is said to be a corruption 
of the original Joasaph, which is again corrupted 


from the middle Persian Biddsif (Budsaij=Bod-— 


hisattva). Still it is of historical value, since it con- 
tains the ‘“Apology”’ presented by the Athenian 
philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Adrian (or 
; toninus Pius). The Greek text of the legend, 
_ written probably by a monk of the Sabbas monas- 
near Jerusalem at the beginning of the seventh 
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translation was made by F. Liebrecht (Miinster, 
1847). Latin translations (Migne, P. L., LX XIII), 
were made in the twelfth century and used for nearly 
all the European languages, in prose, verse and in 
miracle plays. Among them is prominent the 
German epic by Rudolph of Ems in the thirteenth 
century (Konigsberg, 1818, and somewhat later at 
Leipzig). From the German an Icelandic and a 
Swedish version were made in the fifteenth century. 
At Manila the legend appeared in the Tagala language 
of the Philippines. In the Hast it exists in Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Hebrew. 

Mituuer, Migration of Fables in Contemp. Review (July, 
1870); Ipem, Selected Essays (London, 1881); LizsrecuT in 
Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Litteratur 11; Braun- 
HOLZ, Die erste nichtchristliche Parabel des Barlaam u. Josaphat, 
thre Herkunft und Verbreitung (Halle, 1884); Kuun, B. u. J. 
eine bibliographisch-litteraturgeschichtliche Studie (Miinchen, 
1893); Zertschrift fir katholische Theologie, 1892; BarpEn- 
HEWER, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Litteratur (Freiburg, 1902); 
The Month (1881), XLI, 137; Cosquiy in Revue des Quest. 
Hist. (1880), XX XVIII, 579-608; Kun in Abhandl. d. Bayer. 
Akad, der Wissenschaften (1893); Analecta Bollandiana, XIII, 
299; Jacoss, Barlaam and Josaphat, English Lives of Buddha 
(London, 1896); Vacant, Dict. de théol. cath., 11, 410; Krum- 
BACHER, Gesch. d. Byzant. Litteratur (2d ed., Munich, 1897), 
886; Biblioth. Hag. Latina, 147 
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Barletta, GaprirL (sometimes called BAarLEeTte, 
Dr Baroto, Barouus), preacher, b., according to 
some, in the Neapolitan territory at Barletta, whence 
he took his name, or, according to others, at Aquino; 
d. sometime after 1480. Little is known of his life 
other than that he was a Dominican and probably a 
pupil of St. Antoninus. All his contemporaries held 
him in high esteem as an orator. He was generally 
proposed, even during his lifetime, as the model 
orator. After his death his fame did not diminish, 
if the popular saying which Altamura has preserved 
for us be a criterion. Throughout Italy it was the 
common saying: Nescit predicare qui nescit bar- 
lettare. His sermons appeared in two volumes at 
Brixen in 1497, and have been reprinted very fre- 
quently since. Echard says that no less than thirteen 
editions appeared in eighty years. The best edition 
is that of Venice (1577), in two volumes. 

In form his sermons are nothing else than the ordi- 
nary homily on the virtues and vices of life. He 
spares none of the foibles and weaknesses of his con- 
temporaries, and in his denunciations passages of 
eloquent and biting sarcasm are often met with. At 
times he descends to an almost burlesque mimicry, 
as witness his sermon on the manner in which the 
rich ecclesiastic says the Lord’s prayer. Coarse 
things are also to be found, but not so frequently as 
in the printed sermons of some of his rivals. He has 
been blamed for this coarseness by Bayle and The- 
ophilus Raynaud, but his name has been completely 
vindicated by Dominic Casales, O.P., in the work 
“Candor lilii seu Ordo Preedicatorum a calumniis 
Petri a Valle Clausa [i. e. Theop. Reynaldi] vindi- 
catus’’. Some maintain (Tiibing, Gusphalscheth 
1872, II, 270) that Barletta is not the author of the 
sermons which bear his name. They base their con- 
tention on a sentence of Leander Alberti [Descriz- 


le ury, was first published by Boissonade in his 

ecdota Greca’’ (Paris, 1832), IV, and is repro- 

duced in Migne, P. G., XCVI, among the works of 

_ $t. John Damascene. The legend cannot, however, . 

oh en a work of the great Damascene, as was Ss! 
by ere in “Notices sur le livre de 


osaphat” (Paris, 1886) and by Hammel at 
if internat. Orientali : 
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Barletta, Diocesr or, See TRANI AND BARLETTA. 


Barlings, Appry or, located about six miles 
E.N.E. of Lincoln, England, founded in 1154 in 
honour of Our Lady by Ralph de Haye who had 
given some lands to the Abbot of Newhouse (also in 
Lincolnshire, the first abbey of the Norbertine 
Order erected in England, founded in 1143) with 
the request to send a colony of White Canons to 
Barlings. The abbey was afterwards removed to 
Oxeney, another locality in the same township, 
where it was dissolved by Henry VIII in 1537. 
Much information concerning the Abbey of Barlings, 
as well as concerning other Norbertine abbeys in 
England, may be derived from Bishop Redman’s 
“Register of Visitations’’, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and lately published in three 
volumes by Abbot Gasquet under the title of ‘“Col- 
lectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia’’. This register 
contains various documents, lists of White Canons 
in each abbey, notes and remarks made at the time 
of each visitation, during a period of about thirty- 
five years that Redman was visitor of all the Nor- 
bertine abbeys and priories in England for the Abbot- 
General of the Order of Prémontré. Richard Redman 
was Abbot of the Norbertine Abbey of Shap in West- 
moreland when he became visitor, and he acted in 
the same capacity when he successively became 
Bishop of St. Asaph in 1472, of Exeter in 1495, and 
of Ely in 1501. He died 24 August, 1505. 

This register records no fewer than nine visitations 
of Barlings Abbey made by Redman. ‘The various 
lists found therein give the names of about eighteen 
canons at each visitation. The names of nineteen 
abbots are known; the first abbot was called Adam 
(1154), the last Matthew Mackarel (1532-37) who is 
said to have been one of the leaders of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace in Lincolnshire. The supposed complicity 
of Abbot Mackarel, like that of other heads of religious 
houses, gave Henry VIII the opportunity of laying 
hands upon the Abbey of Barlings and of placing 
it under the law of attainder. The abbey church, 
300 feet in length, was defaced, the lead torn from 
the roofs, and melted down under the special direction 
of Cromwell. Abbot Mackarel, some of his religious, 
and many of the clergy and laity were taken to Lin- 
coln, and some of these were afterwards sent to the 
Tower in London. Those in Lincoln, among whom 
there were four canons of Barlings, were tried 6 March, 
1537, and ordered for immediate execution. Towards 
the end of March, Abbot Matthew Mackarel, one of 
his canons and some others were tried in London 
before Chancellor Oudeley, found guilty, and con- 
demned to be hanged and quartered. At the time 
of the dissolution the abbey and its possessions were 
granted to Charles, Duke of Suffolk. An arch and 
part of a wall are the only remains. The Right 
Rev. Martin Geudens, of Corpus Christi Priory, 


Manchester, was named Titular Abbot of Barlings, 


7 May, 1898, and blessed 17 September, of the same 
year. ; 
Annales Prem.; Monasticon Anglic.; RepMan, Mss. Register 
in Gasquet, Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia; GASQUET, 
net” VIII and the English Monasteries (6th ed., London, 
895). i 
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Barlow, Epwarp. See Booru. 
Barlow .(alias Rapcuirre and BrERETON), Ep- 
A 3k, VENERABLE, priest and martyr, b. at 
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where his elder brother William Rudesind was a pro- 
fessed monk. He was himself professed in 1616 and 
ordained, 1617. Sent to England, he laboured in 
South Lancashire with apostolic zeal and fervour. 
He resided chiefly at Wardley Hall, the seat of the 
Downe family, near Manchester, and at Morley’s 
Hall, a mansion of the Tyldesleys, in the parish of 
Leigh, some seven miles from Manchester. At the 
former, his skull is still preserved, in a little recep- 
tacle on the staircase. At the latter he was appre- 
hended for the fifth and last time on Easter Sunday, 
25 April, 1641. He was arrested by the Vicar of 
Eccles, who marched at the head of his parishioners, 
clad in his surplice, and was followed by some 400 
men armed with clubs and swords. He was preach- 
ing at the time and could have escaped in the confu- 
sion, but yielded himself up to his enemies, and was 
carried off to Lancaster Castle. Here after four 
months’ imprisonment he was tried, on 6 or 7 Septem- 
ber, and sentenced next day, having confessed that he 
was a priest. On Friday, 10 September, he suffered 
the usual penalties at Lancaster. 

A beautiful picture of his life is given by Challoner 
from two MS. relations belonging to St. Gregory’s 
monastery, one written by his brother Dom Rudesind 
Barlow, President of the Anglo-Benedictine Congre- 
gation. There is another MS., entitled ‘‘The Apos- 
tolical life of Ambrose Barlow’’, written by one of his 
pupils for Dom Rudesind, which is at present in the 
Library of Owen’s College, Manchester. It is to be 
printed among the publications of the Chetham 
Society. This contains many details hitherto un- 
published. Two portraits of this martyr exist and 
also one of his father, Sir Alexander. Many of his 
relics are also preserved, a hand being at Stanbrook 
Abbey near Worcester. A full biography is in course 
of preparation. 

ALLANSON, Biographical MSS. (preserved at Ampleforth 
Abbey), I; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 1885); 
CHALLONER, Memoirs; FurtcHer Moss, Pilgrimages to Old 
Homes (Didsbury, 1903); Ipem, History of Didsbury (Man- 
chester); Iprem, Chronicles of Cheadle, Cheshire (Didsbury, 
1894); Dopp, Church History of England (Brussels, 1739). 

-  BrpeE Camm. 

Barlow, WiLL1AM Rupszsinp, third son of Sir Alex- 
ander Barlow of Barlow Hall, near Manchester, Eng- 
land, and Mary Brereton his wife, date of birth 
uncertain; d. at Douai, 19 Sept., 1656. The martyr, 
Ven. Edward Barlow, was his younger brother and 
was educated with him at the English College, Douai. 
Wishing to become a Benedictine, he joined the 
Spanish congregation, being professed at Cella Nueva 
in Gallicia in 1605. Ordained priest in 1608 he be- 
came Doctor of Divinity at Salamanca. In 1611 he 
went to St. Gregory’s, Douai, where he was made 
prior in 1614, and, two years later, professor of theol- 
ogy at St. Vaast’s College, an office which he held 
for forty years. Weldon says: ‘He formed almost all 
the bishops, abbots, and professors that flourished in 
those parts for some time after. He was esteemed 
the first or chief of the scholastic divines or casuists 
of his time, and in knowledge of the canon law in- 
ferior to no one of his time or the age before.’”’ The 
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writings. ‘But in vain they were sought for, for 
they were destroyed by an enemy.’ It is said ‘that 
on the death of Dr. Bishop, the vicar Apostolic, he 
was consulted by the pope as to the best successor, 
and that he warmly recommended Dr. Smith, who 
was appointed, but later he opposed that prelate on 
the question of the extent of the vicar Apostolic’s 


jurisdiction. 

We tpon, Chronological Notes of the Eng. Benedictines, 1709 
(London, 1881), XXXI; Snow, Necrology of the Eng. "Bene- 
dictines (London, 1883); GiLLow, Bibl, Dict. Eng. Cath. (Lon- 
don, 1885), I, 136. 
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Barnabas, EristLE ATTRIBUTED T0.—Authorities 
for the Text and Editions —There is a triple tradition 
of the Greek text of this document. Up to 1843 
eight manuscripts of the Epistle of Barnabas were 
known to be in Western libraries. These manu- 
scripts were all derived from a common source, and 
no one of them contained chapters i-v, 7a. Since 
then two complete manuscripts of the text have been 
discovered that are independent of each other and 
of the preceding group of texts, namely: the famous 
Codex Sinaiticus of the Bible (fourth century), in 
which the Epistle of Barnabas and the “Pastor” 
follow the books of the New Testament, and the 
Jerusalem Codex (eleventh century), which includes 
the Didache. There is also an old Latin version 
of the first seventeen. chapters which is, perhaps, 
of the end of the fourth century (St. Petersburg, 
Q., I, 39). This version is a very free one and can 
hardly serve for the restoration of the text. The 
same is true of the citations from the epistle in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, of Origen, and 
others. The best authority for the text is the Codex 
Sinaiticus. The Epistle of Barnabas has been 
edited among the works of the Apostolic Fathers. 
The two chief editions are: Gebhard and Harnack, 
“Barnabe LEpistula” in “Patrum Apostolicorum 
Opera” (Leipzig, 1878), I, II, ord Funk, “Patres 
Apostolici” (Titbingen, 1901), I Use can also be 
made of the edition of Sharpe, “St. Barnabas’ 
Epistle in Greek with Translation” (London, 1880), 
as well as that of Lightfoot, ed. Harmer, “The Apos- 
tolic Fathers” (London, 1898), and of Vizzini, 
“Patres Apostolici’”? (Rome, 1902), III. 

Contents.—The Hpistle of Barnabas contains no 
clue to its author nor to those for whom it was in- 
tended. Its aim is to impart to its readers the per- 
fect wisdom (gnosis), that is an exact knowledge 
of the economy of salvation. It is made up of two 
parts, the subject of each being announced in verses 
6 and 7 of the first chapter. The first part (ch. i-v, 
_ 4) is hortatory; in the evil days that are now at hand 


in which the end of the world and the Judgment shall 


appear, the faithful, freed from the bonds of the 
Jewish ceremonial law, are to practise the virtues 
and to flee from sin. The second part (ch. v, 5-xvii) 


is more speculative, although it tends, owing to the 


nature of the argument, to establish the freedom 
of Christians in respect to the Mosaic regulations. 

The author wishes to make his readers comprehend 
the real nature of the Old Testament. He shows 
how the ordinances of the Law should be understood 
as referring allegorically to the Christian virtues and 
institutions, and he pauses to make plain by a series 
_ of symbolical explanations, that are often singular, 
how the Old Testament prefigures Christ, His Pas- 
sion, His Church, etc. Before concluding Ach. xxi) 
the author repeats and enlarges the exhortations of 

first, see of ne istle by borrowing from an- 
Alene or its See the de- 
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Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Ignatius. Not con- 
tent with regarding the history and institutions of 
the Jews as containing types of Christianity, he 
casts aside completely the transitory historical char- 
acter of the old religion. According to many scholars 
he teaches that it was never intended that the pre- 
cepts of the Law should be observed in their literal 
sense, that the Jews never had a covenant with God, 
that circumcision was the work of the Devil, etc.; 
thus he represents a unique point of view in the strug- 
gle against Judaism. It might be said more ex- 
actly that he condemns the exercise of worship 
among the Jews in its entirety because, in his opinion, 
the Jews did not know how to rise to the spiritual 
and typical meaning which God had mainly had in 
view in giving them the Law. It is this purely 
material observance of the ceremonial ordinances, 
of which the literal fulfilment was not sufficient, 
that the author holds to be the work of the Devil, 
and, according to him, the Jews never received the 
Divine covenant because they never understood 
its nature (ch. vii, 3, 11; ix, 7; x, 10; xiv). 

Intent.—The Epistle of Barnabas is not a polemic. 
The author takes no notice of paganism. Although 
he touches on different points that had relations to 
the doctrines of the Gnostics, still he has no knowledge 
of these latter. The perfectly composed manner 
in which he expounds the wisdom he desires to im- 
part shows that another, heretical wisdom (gnosis) 
is not in his thoughts. Moreover, the way in which 
he speaks of the Old Testament would not be ex- 
plicable if he had known the wrong use that a Basil- 
ides or a Marcion could make of it. Besides, there 
was nothing in the Judaizing theories to alarm his 
faith. He speaks of Judaism only in the abstract, 
and nothing in the letter excites the suspicion that 
the members of his flock had been exposed to the 
peril of falling again under the yoke of the Law. No 
clear situation is described in the letter. In short, 
it should be regarded rather as the peaceful specula- 
tions of a catechist and not as the cries of alarm of 
a pastor. Consequently, it cannot be admitted 
that the author may have wished to take part in 
the struggle against the Judaizers either at Jerusalem 
(Di Pauli) or at Rome (Volter). 

Date—tThis abstract discussion of Judaism is 
the sign of an epoch when the Judaizing controver- 
sies were already a thing of the past in the main body 
of the Church. In settling the date of the letter 
reference is often made to verses 3-5 of chapter four, 
where the writer, it is believed, finds the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Daniel (Dan., vii, 7, sqq.) in the 
succession of the Roman Emperors ‘of his time. 
Starting from this, some critics place the composition 
of the epistle in the reign of Vespasian (Weizsicker, 
Lightfoot), others in the reign of Domitian (Wieseler), 
and still others in the reign of Nerva (Bardenhewer, 
Funk). But there is nothing to prove that the author 
considers the prophecy to be already accomplished. 
Besides, he might have taken the words of the proph- 
ecy to mean a series of kingdoms instead of a line 
of kings. It is necessary, therefore, to fall back, 
with Schiirer and Harnack, on verses 3-5 of chapter 
xvi. Reference is here made to the command given 


by Adrian in a.p. 1380 for the reconstruction, in 


honour of Jupiter, of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
which had been destroyed by Titus. Adrian had 
also forbidden the Jews to practise circumcision. 
The writer of the letter makes allusion to this (ch. 
ix, 4). The epistle must, consequently, have been 
written in a. D. 130-131. 

General Characteristics ‘In what befell. Jerusalem 

d the eee ue author saw the refuta 

ts of th of t. the Jews, or. , 
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of fallmg into these errors. Therefore he never 
attacks them directly. He simply takes advantage 
of the opportunity that occurrences offer him to give 
his opinions as to the position and nature of Judaism 
and its Law. Hence the epistle, in its general char- 
acter, is more lke a treatise or a homily than a letter. 
However, the epistolary form is not entirely ficti- 
tious. The author is not writing to Christians in 
general, but to a particular church in which he has 
exercised the office of a 6:ddexados and from which 
he finds himself separated (ch. i, 2, 4; xxi, 7, 9). 

From a literary point of view the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas has no merit. The style is tedious, poor in 
expression, deficient in clearness, in elegance, and in 
correctness. The author’s logic is weak, and his mat- 
ter is not under his control; from this fact arise the 
numerous digressions. These digressions, however, 
afford no reason for doubting the integrity of 
the letter, or for regarding as interpolations either 
entire chapters (Schenkel, Heydecke, Vélter), or a 
consecutive number of verses or parts of verses in 
each chapter (Weiss). Wehofer recently thought 
that he had discovered, in the arrangement of the 
epistle, an adherence to the laws of the Semitic 
strophe. But the phenomena noted are found in 
all authors who work out their thought without 
being able to subordinate the argument to the rules of 
literary style. 

From the dogmatic point of view the chief impor- 
tance of the epistle is in its relation to the history of 
the Canon of the Scriptures. It cites, in fact, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew as Scripture (ch. iv, 14), and 
even recognizes as in the Canon of the Sacred Books 
(yéyparrat), along with the collection of Jewish 
writings, a collection of Christian ones (ch. vy, 2), 
the contents of which, however, cannot be deter- 
mined. The author regards several apocryphal 
books as belonging to the Old Testament—probably 
IV Esdras (ch. xii, 1) and without doubt Henoch 
(ch. iv, 3; xvi, 5). In his Christology, his soteriology 
and his doctrine concerning justification the author 
develops the ideas of Paul with originality. It has 
been wrongly said that he regards the pre-existent 
Christ as only a spirit in the image of God. Without 
explicitly asserting the consubstantiality and the 
true sonship, he evidently acknowledges the Divine 
nature of Christ from before the Creation. The 
eschatological descriptions are decidedly moderate. 
He is a millenarian, but in speaking of the Judgment 
to come he simply expresses a vague belief that the 
end is approaching. 

Nationality of the Author.—History of the Epistle. — 
The extremely allegorical character of the exegesis 
leads to the supposition that the author of the letter 
was an Alexandrian. His way of constantly placing 
himself and his readers in opposition to the Jews 
makes it impossible to believe that either he or the 
larger part of his readers were of Jewish origin. 
Besides, he is not always familiar with the Mosaic 
rites (cf. ch. vii). The history of the epistle con- 
firms its Alexandrine origin. Up to the fourth 
century only the Alexandrians were acquainted 
with it, and in their Church the epistle attained to 
the honour of being publicly read. The manner 
in which Clement of Alexandria and Origen refer to 
the letter gives confirmation to the belief that, 
about the year a.p. 200, even in Alexandria the 
Epistle of Barnabas was not regarded by every one 
as an inspired writing. 

Ricwarpson, The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 1887), I, 
Bibl. Syn., 16-19; Minuican in Dict. Christ. Biog. (London, 
1900); Funx, Patres Apostolici (Tubingen, 1901), Proleg., 

Pp. XX-xxxll; BARDENHEWER, Gesch. der altkirchl. L t. (Frei- 
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untersucht (Leyden, 1904), I; Hennecke, Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen in Verbindung mit Fachgelehrten in_ deutscher 
Uebersetzung und mit Einleitungen herausgegeben (Tiibingen, 
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P. LADEUZE. 


Barnabas (originally JosrpH), Saint, styled an 
Apostle in Holy Scripture, and, like St. Paul, ranked 
by the Church with the Twelve, though not one of 
them; b. of Jewish parents in the Island of Cyprus 
about the beginning of the Christian Era. A Levite, 
he naturally spent much time in Jerusalem, probably 
even before the Crucifixion of Our Lord, and appears 
also to have settled there (where his relatives, the 
family of Mark the Evangelist, likewise had their 
homes, Acts, xii, 12) and to have owned land in its 
vicinity (iv, 36, 37). A rather late tradition re- 
corded by Clement of Alexandria (Strom., II, 20, 
P. G., VIII, col. 1060) and Eusebius (H. E., I, i, 
P. G., XX, col. 117) says that he was one of the 
seventy Disciples; but Acts (iv, 36-37) favours the 
opinion that he was converted to Christianity shortly 
after Pentecost (about a. p. 29 or 30) and immedi- 
ately sold his property and devoted the proceeds to 
the Church. The Apostles, probably because of his 
success as a preacher, for he is later placed first among 
the prophets and doctors of Antioch (xiii, 1), sur- 
named him Barnabas, a name then interpreted as 
meaning “son of exhortation’’ or ‘‘consolation’’. 
(The real etymology, however, is disputed. See 
Encyl. Bibl., I, col. 484.) Though nothing is recorded 
of Barnabas for some years, he evidently acquired 
during this period a high position in the Church. 

When Saul the persecutor, later Paul the Apostle, 
made his first visit (dated variously from a. p. 33 to 
38) to Jerusalem after his conversion, the Church 
there, remembering his former fierce spirit, was slow 
to believe in the reality of his conversion. Barnabas 
stood sponsor for him and had him received by the 
Apostles, as the Acts relate (ix, 27), though he saw 
only Peter and James, the brother of the Lord, ac- 
cording to Paul himself (Gal., i, 18, 19). Saul went 
to his house at Tarsus to live in obscurity for some 
years, while Barnabas appears to have remained at 
Jerusalem, The event that brought them together 
again and opened to both the door to their lifework 
was an indirect result of Saul’s own persecution. In 
the dispersion that followed Stephen’s death, some 
Disciples from Cyprus and Cyrene, obscure men, 
inaugurated the real mission of the Christian Church 
by preaching to the Gentiles. They met with great 
success among the Greeks of Antioch in Syria, reports 
of which coming to the ears of the Apostles, Barnabas 
was sent thither by them to investigate the work of 
his countrymen. He saw in the conversions effected 
the fruit of God’s grace and, though a Jew, heartily 
welcomed these first Gentile converts. His mind was 
opened at once to the possibilities of this immense 
field. It is a proof how deeply impressed Barnabas 
had been by Paul that he thought of him immediately 
for this work, set out without delay for distant 
Tarsus, and persuaded Paul to go to Antioch and 
begin the work of preaching. This incident, shedding 
light on the character of each, shows it was no mere 
accident that led them to the Gentile field. Together 
they laboured at Antioch for a whole year and 
“taught a great multitude’, Then, on the coming 
of famine, by which Jerusalem was much afflicted, 
the offerings of the Disciples at Antioch were carried 
(about A.D. 45) to the mother-church by Barnabas 
and Saul (Acts, xi). Their mission ended, they re- 
turned to Antioch, bringing with them the cousin, or 
nephew of Barnabas (Col., iv, 10), John Mark, the 
future Evangelist (Acts, xii, 25). 

The time was now ripe, it was believed, for more 
systematic labours, and the Church of Antioch felt 
inspired by the Holy Ghost to send out missionaries 
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to the Gentile world and to designate for the work 
Barnabas and Paul. They accordingly departed, 
after the imposition of hands, with John Mark as 
helper. Cyprus, the native land of Barnabas, was 
first evangelized, and then they crossed over to Asia 
Minor. Here, at Perge in Pamphylia, the first stop- 
ping place, John Mark left them, for what reason his 
friend St. Luke does not state, though Paul looked on 
the act as desertion. The two Apostles, however, 
pushing into the interior of a rather wild country, 
preached at Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, 
at Derbe, and other cities. At every step they met 
with opposition and even violent persecution from 
the Jews, who also incited the Gentiles against them. 
The most striking incident of the journey was at 
Lystra, where the superstitious populace took Paul, 
who had just cured a lame man, for Hermes (Mer- 
cury) ‘‘because he was the chief speaker’’, and 
Barnabas for Jupiter, and were about to sacrifice a 
bull to them when prevented by the Apostles. Mob- 
like, they were soon persuaded by the Jews to turn 
and attack the Apostles and wounded St. Paul almost 
fatally. Despite opposition and persecution, Paul 
and Barnabas made many converts on this journey 
and returned by the same route to Perge, organizing 
churches, ordaining presbyters and placing them over 
the faithful, so that they felt, on again reaching 
Antioch in Syria, that God had ‘‘opened a door of 
faith to the Gentiles” (Acts, xiii, 13; xiv, 27; see 
article Pau, SAINT). 

Barnabas and Paul had been for ‘‘no small time”’ 
at Antioch, when they were threatened with the 
undoing of their work and the stopping of its further 
progress. Preachers came from Jerusalem with the 
gospel that circumcision was necessary for salvation, 
even for the Gentiles. The Apostles of the Gentiles, 
perceiving at once that this doctrine would be fatal 
to their work, went up to Jerusalem to combat it; 
the older Apostles received them kindly and at what 
is called the Council of Jerusalem (dated variously 
from A. D. 47 to 51) granted a decision in their favour 
as well as a hearty commendation of their work 
(Acts, xiv, 27; xv, 30; see articles JERUSALEM, 
Counciz or; Prrrr, Sarnt). On their return to 
Antioch, they resumed their preaching for a short 
time. St. Peter came down and associated freely 
there with the Gentiles, eating with them. This dis- 
pleased some disciples of James; in their opinion, 
Peter’s act was unlawful, as against the Mosaic law. 
Upon their remonstrances, Peter yielded, apparently 
through fear of displeasing them, and refused to 
eat any longer with the Gentiles. Barnabas followed 
his example. Paul considered that they ‘walked 
not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel”’ 
and upbraided them before the whole church (Gal., 
ii, 11-15). Paul seems to have carried his point. 
Shortly afterwards, he and Barnabas decided to 
revisit their missions. Barnabas wished to take John 
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Mark along once more, but on account of the previous - 


defection Paul objected. A sharp contention ensuing, 
the Apostles agreed to separate. Paul was probably 
somewhat influenced by the attitude recently taken 
by Barnabas, which might prove a prejudice to their 
work. Barnabas sailed with John Mark to rus, 


while Paul took Silas and revisited the churches of _ 


_ Asia Minor. It is believed by some that the church 
of Antioch, by its God-speed to Paul, showed its 
approval of his attitude; this inference, however, is 
not certain (Acts, xv, 35-41). 
Little is known of the subsequent career of Barna- 
aS. as still living and labouring as an Apostle 
when Paul wrote I Cor. 
at he, too, like Pav 
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enemies at a public disputation. 
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was attached to him as a disciple, which is regarded 
as an indication that Barnabas was no longer living 
(Col., iv, 10). This seems probable. Various tradi- 
tions represent him as the first Bishop of Milan, as 
preaching at Alexandria and at Rome, whose fourth 
(?) bishop, St. Clement, he is said to have converted, 
and as having suffered martyrdom in Cyprus. The 
traditions are all late and untrustworthy. With 
the exception of St. Paul and certain of the Twelve, 
Barnabas appears to have been the most esteemed 
man of the first Christian generation. St. Luke, 
breaking his habit of reserve, speaks of him with 
affection, ‘for he was a good man, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of Faith’’. His title to glory comes not 
only from his kindliness of heart, his personal sanc- 
tity, and his missionary labours, but also from his 
readiness to lay aside his Jewish prejudices, in this 
anticipating certain of the Twelve; from his large- 
hearted welcome of the Gentiles, and from his early 
perception of Paul’s worth, to which the Christian 
Church is indebted, in large part at least, for its great 
Apostle. His tenderness towards John Mark seems 
to have had its reward in the valuable services later 
rendered by him to the Church. The feast of St. 
Barnabas is celebrated on 11 June. He is credited by 
Tertullian (probably falsely) with the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the so-called Epistle 
of Barnabas (see BARNABAS, EpistteE ATTRIBUTED 
TO) is ascribed to him by many Fathers. 

Ramsay, St. Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen (Lon- 
don, 1895); Scamrepet in Encyc. Bib. (New York, 1899); 
Fovuarp, St. Peter (New York, 1893); Iprm, St. Paul and His 
Missions (New York, 1894); Cavz, Lives of the Most Eminent 
Fathers of the Church (Oxford, 1840); ConyBEARE AND How- 
son, Life and Episiles of St. Paul (New York, 1869); Lz Camus. 
in Vic., Dict. de la Bib, (Paris, 1893). 
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Barnabas of Terni (Interamna), Friar Minor and 
missionary, d. 1474 (or 1477). He belonged to the 
noble family of the Manassei and was a man of great 
learning, being Doctor of Medicine and well versed in 
letters and philosophy. Despising the honours and 
vanities of the world, he entered the Order of Friars: 
Minor in the Umbria province of the order and prac- 
tised, with unusual fervour, every virtue of the re- 
ligious life. After devoting himself assiduously to the 
study of theology, Barnabas began to preach with 
wonderful success, but a severe illness obliged him to 
abandon this work. Although gifted with the grace 
of prayer and contemplation in an eminent degree, he 
was almost continually employed in different offices 
of importance, for which his prudence, kindness, and 
affability well fitted him. By word and example he 
proved himself a zealous promoter of that branch of 
the order known as the Observance. He died at the 
hermitage of the Carceri on Mount Subiaco at an 
advanced age and his remains were deposited there 
in the Chapel of St. Mary Magdelene. He is com- 
memorated in the Franciscan martyrology on 17 
February. To Barnabas belongs the honour of hay- 
ing established the first of the celebrated monti di 
preta, or charitable loan-institutions, designed to pro- 
tect poor people against the outrageous usury of the 
Jews. After consulting his fellow religious Fortuna- 
tus Coppoli, who had been an eminent jurisconsult, 
and with the generous co-operation of the wealthy 
Perugians, Barnabas established the first monte di 

veta in their city in 1462. Violent opposition ensued, 

ut Barnabas and Fortunatus prevailed over their 
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Barnabites, the popular name of a religious order 
which is canonically known by the title, given to it 
by Pope Paul III in 1535, of Regular Clerics of St. 
Paul (Clerict Regulares Sancti Pauli). This institute 
was founded by three Italian noblemen: St. Anton 
Maria Zaccaria (canonized by Leo XIII, 27 March, 
1897), Ven. Barthelemy Ferrari, and Ven. Jacopo 
Morigia, the last two of Milan. Second in seniority 
of the orders of regular clerics (the Theatines being 
first), the foundation of the Barnabites as a congre- 
gation dates from the year 1530. Clement VII, by 
the Brief ‘Vota per que vos’’, 18 February, 1533, 
canonically approved of the congregation; Paul ITI, 
by the Bulls “ Dudum felicis recordationis’’,.28 July, 
1535, and ‘“‘Pastoralis officii cura’’, 29 November, 
1543, exempted them from the jurisdiction of their 
diocesan. Lastly, the Bulls of Julius III, ‘‘ Rationi 
congruit’’ and “Ad hoe nos Deus pretulit’’, dated 
respectively 22 February, and 11 August, 1550, con- 
firmed and augmented the existing privileges of the 
institute, which, from being a congregation, thence- 
forward became a religious order in the strict canonical 
sense, its members, however, still adhering to the 
custom of calling it ‘‘the Congregation’’. 

The popular name Barnabites came naturally to 
the Congregation through its association with the 
church of St. Barnabas, Milan, which came into its 
possession within the earliest years of the foundation 
of the institute, which was at first peculiarly Milanese. 
St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, presided, 
in 1579, as Cardinal Protector, over the commission 
which determined once for all the constitution of 
the order, and the general chapters were regularly 
held at Milan until the reign of Alexander VII (1655- 
67), who ordered them to convene in Rome. Inno- 
cent XI (1676-89), however, finally decreed that the 
general chapters of the Barnabites should assemble 
in Rome and Milan alternately. These assemblies of 
the provincials are held every three years for the 
election of a new general, whose term of office is 
limited to that period, only one re-election being al- 
lowed to each incumbent of the office. The members 
of the order make, in addition to the three regular 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, a vow 
never to strive for any office or position of dig- 
nity, or to accept such otherwise than under a com- 
mand of the Holy See. The scope of their special 
vocation, besides preaching in general, catechizing, 
hearing confessions, giving missions, ministrations 
in hospitals and prisons, and the education of youth, 
includes also a particular devotion to the thorough 
study and exposition of St. Paul’s Epistles. Their 
habit is the black soutane (tunica talaris) which 
formed the usual garb of Milanese secular priests in 
the time of St. Charles Borromeo. 

Spread of the Order—The Congregation has never 
failed of the holy object for which it was instituted: 
to revive the ecclesiastical spirit and zeal for souls 
among the clergy. Church history records the sub- 
stantial assistance which that saint received from 
them in his great work of reforming the Diocese of 
Milan; his biographies make mention of his affection 


bite Guérin was his coadjutor and later, having suc- 
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tion. Their chief theatres of action were in Italy, 
France, Savoy, Austria, and Bohemia. In 1582, 
Pope Gregory XIII, at the solicitation of the Sov- 
ereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem, sent Barnabite 
Fathers to Malta, and in 1610 Henry IV of France 
obtained their services in defence of Catholicism in 
Béarn, whence they spread to Paris and other parts 
of France. The Emperor Ferdinand II invited them 
into Austria, in 1627, to oppose the spread of Protes- 
tantism, and gave them the court parish of St. 


Michael, where a house was built for their accommo- | 


dation. The order also possesses at Vienna the parish 
church of Maria-Hilf, a famous sanctuary erected 
in thanksgiving for Sobieski’s deliverance of the city 
from the Turks in 1683. Belgium has recently proved 
a providential refuge for the order, those expelled 
from France by the Government of that country 
having established themselves at Brussels and in 
other parts of the neighbouring kingdom. 

Foreign Missions.—In 1718, when Clement XI sent 
Monsignor Mezzabarba to the Emperor of China to 
attempt a settlement of the famous question of the 
Chinese Rites, His Holiness attached five Barnabites 
to the special mission. No substantial result was 
obtained, but when the rest of the party left the 
country, one member of the order, Father Ferrari, 
remained in China, taking up his residence first at 
Peking and then at Canton, where he sowed the first 
seed of that work of the Holy Infancy with which 
the name of the French Bishop Forbin-Janson is 
justly associated. From that time until 1738 the 
companions of Father Ferrari preached the Gospel in 
Cochin China, where Father Alessandro degli Alessan- 
dri was for sixteen years vicar Apostolic. The Holy 
See meanwhile desiring a regular Barnabite mission in 
Ava and Pegu, the order willingly assumed that duty, 
and the mission was maintained until 1832, when the 
inability to supply labourers for this field, the con- 
sequence of Napoleon’s suppression of the religious 
orders, necessitated its transfer to the Paris Society 
of Foreign Missions. An account of what the Barna- 
bites accomplished in Ava and Pegu may be found in 
Cardinal Wiseman’s translation (published by the 
Asiatic Society) of Sauzerman’s “‘Religione del regno 
Birmano’’. The Regular Clerics of St. Paul also kept 
missionaries, for some time, in Scandinavia. Their 
missions are now established in Brazil. 

Saints and other distinguished members of the Con- 
gregation.—Besides its canonized Saints Anton Maria 
Zaccaria and Alexander Sauli, and Blessed Xavier M. 
Bianchi (d. 1815) who was known as the Thauma- 
turgus of Naples, the Barnabite Order glories in a 
number of Venerables, among whom have been sev- 
eral religious distinguished for their austere purity 


_ and taken to their reward while yet young. Upon the 


extraordinary graces, such as miracles and visions, 
undeniably vouchsafed to members of the order, it is 
not expedient here to insist; Alfonso Paleotti, however, 
who in 1591 succeeded his cousin, Cardinal Gabriel 
Paleotti, in the Archbishopric of Bologna, relates in 
his autobiography that when he was praying for light 
and help in the government of his archdiocese, a holy 


man who was commonly called il Vidente, on account — 


of his gift of visions, told him, as a message from the 
Blessed Virgin, that he ought to send for the Barna- 
bites and make them penitenzieri, because they had a 
great devotion for her, were her faithful servants, 
and she would assist them in drawing souls to the 
practice of daily Communion. ; 
Learning, the pursuit of which the Barnabites re- 


gard as a great preservative of religious observance 


- has always been cultivated among them in all its 
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duction to those of Baronius; in liturgiology by 
Gavantus; in archeology by Caronni, whose work re- 
ceives praise in Eckel’s “ Doctrina nummorum vet- 
erum’’; Cortenova, who illustrated the antiquities of 
Friuli and Aquileia; Delle Torre, who restored the 
Forum Julii of Cividale; Ungarelli the Egyptologist, 
friend of Champollion and Rosellini, and interpreter 
of the Roman obelisk; and Benzi, who elucidated the 
inscription of Vercelli. Among the names of Barna- 
bites who have been eminent in philosophy are those 
of Baranzano, the friend of Galileo and of Francis 
Bacon, who communicated to him first the theory 
of the ‘Novum Organum’’, of Cardinal Gerdil, and 
of Pini, the author of “ Protologia’’; among those 
eminent in physical and mathematical science, Frisi, 
Cavallezi, Denza, founder of the Italian Meteorologi- 
cal Society and first director of the Vatican Observa- 
tory, and Bertelli, the seismologist. To the Barnabite 
architect Binaghi is due the restoration of the Escorial 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, whilst 
the Barnabite Mazenta was the architect both of the 
Cathedral of Bologna and of the fortifications of 
Leghorn. To these names might be added those of 
many Barnabites who have become famous in litera- 
ture, and the order has given to the Catholic Church 
more than fifty bishops and these six members of 
the Sacred College: Caddini, Fontana, Gerdil, Lam- 
bruschini, Bilio, and Graziello. 

In 1856 Count Schouvaloff, a distinguished Russian 
convert, joined the Barnabite Congregation, and 
died in 1859. It was his ardent desire that his 
brethren might do something for: the reunion of 
Christendom. With this object the order has founded 
an Association of Masses, and by the Brief ‘ Aposi- 
tum super Nobis’’, dated 30 April, 1872, Pius IX 
granted a plenary indulgence to all who should assist 
at the Mass for the reunion of Christendom to be 
celebrated once a month in the Chapel of the Barna- 
bites at Paris. His Holiness, moreover, granted to 
the general of the order faculties for extending the 
like privilege to any other church in which a monthly 
Mass for the same intention should be said upon the 
day appointed by the ordinary. This privilege is 
freely extended be the general to all bishops who 
may desire it. ; 

S1cco anp Mosio, De Cleric. Reg. S. Pauli Cong. et Parenti- 
bus Syonpsis (Milan, 1682); Baretu1, Memorie dell’ origine 
... della Congregazione det Chierici Reg. . ... Barnabiti 
ean te 1703-07); Constitutiones Cleric, Reg. S. Pauli Decol- 
ati (Milan, 1579; Milan, 1617; Naples, 1829); Grazrout, 
Prestantium virorum qui in Congregatione S. Pauli vulgo 
Barnabitarum. memoria nostra floruerunt (Bologna, 1751); 
UnGaARELLI, Bibliotheca Script. e Cong. Cleric. Reg. S. Pauli 
ones 1836); Gasuzio, Hist. Cong, Cleric, Reg. S. Pault 
Rome, 1852); Cotomso, Profili biografict di insigni Barnabiti 
(Lodi, 1871). 
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Baroccio (Baroccr), FrpErico, called Fiore d’Ur- 
_bino, a distinguished painter and engraver, b. at Ur- 
bino, 1528; d. at the same place, 30 September, 1612. 


His father, who was Ambrogio Baroccio, a sculptor, — 


of a Milanese family, gave him his first art lessons. 
He then studied drawing with Francesco Manzocchi 
of Forli. His uncle, the architect Bartolommeo 
- Genga, deciding that Federigo must become an ar- 
tist, placed him with the eminent Venetian painter, 
Battista Franco, then in the service of Duke Guido- 
On Franco’s departure Baroccio 
went to his uncle’s house at Pesaro, and while study- 
ing perspective with him, copied some pictures of 
Titian in the ducal gallery. — en twenty he went 
to Rome and spent his time chiefly in the study 
of the works of his great townsman, Raphael. On 
return to Urbino, Baroccio copied the pastels 


much reputation. His subjects were 
and included some large altar- 
se he etched two masterpieces, 
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Cerreneic and painted some pictures which | 


San Francesco d’Assisi’’, which is 
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at Urbino, and “The Annunciation”’, which is at 
Loretto. 

Returning to Rome, where Guido della Rovere 
was one of his patrons, the artist, together with 
Federigo Zuccaro, received from Pope Pius IV 
the commission to decorate the little palace of the 
Bosco di Belvedere in the Vatican. At this time 
it is said that he was poisoned at a banquet given 
him by some painters jealous of his success. From 
this he never recovered, for four years was unable 
to work at all, and for the rest of his life but a few 
hours a day. After three years at Perugia, and a 
short visit to Florence, Baroccio returned to end 
his long life of eighty-four years at Urbino, dying 
of apoplexy. In the Louvre are his ‘Circumcision”’, 
“The Virgin and Child Jesus adored by St. Anthony 
and St. Lucy’’, and “St. Catherine’; in the London 
National Gallery a “Holy Family’’; at Urbino a 
“Tast Supper’’ and “St. Sebastian’’; at the cathedral 
in Perugia a ‘Descent from the Cross’’; at Ravenna 
“The Martyrdom of St. Vitalis’; at Naples a ‘‘ Holy 
Family’’; and at Rome a “ Last Supper” and ‘Christ 
and Magdalen’’. 

Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London and 
New York, 1903-05). 

AUGUSTUS VAN CLEEF, 

Barocco style (Fr. baroque), a debased application 
to architecture of Renaissance features. The term is 
also employed to denote a bad taste in design and or- 
nament generally. Carlo Maderna (1556-1639), Ber- 
nini (1589-1680), and Borromini (1599-1667), were 
among the more famous who practised this form of 
art. Among the most prominent examples are the 
churches of Santa Maria della Vittoria by Maderna, 
and Santa Agnese, by Borromini, both at Rome. 
Naples particularly is full of baroque churches, a few 
of which, like the Gesti Nuovo, are dignified and 
creditable designs. The domical church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, at Venice, by Longhena, is a 
majestic edifice in excellent style, and here and there 
other churches offer exceptions to the then preva- 
lent baseness of architecture. The three Venetian 
churches, San Barnaba (1749), San Basso (1670), 
and San Moise, are examples of three different types 
of the baroque. This style prevailed in church 
architecture for nearly two centuries. See REnais- 
SANCE. Tuomas H. Poon. 


Baron, BoNAVENTURA, a distinguished Irish Fran- 
ciscan theologian, philosopher, and writer of Latin 
prose and verse, b. at Clonmel, County Tipperary, 
Ireland, 1610; d. at Rome, 18 March, 1696. His 
mother was a sister of the well-known Franciscan, 
Luke Wadding, and his brother Geoffrey was a 
trusted ambassador of the Irish Confederates in their 
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Archbishopric of Cashel, but that he declined the 
office. He was appointed historiographer (1676) by 
Cosmo de’ Medici, Grand-duke of Tuscany, and was 
elected a member of the Academy of Florence. 
While under the patronage of the grand-duke he pub- 
lished the ‘Trias Tuscia’’, in honour of three re- 
markable religious of the country, .and, in the same 
year, the ““Orbes Medicei’’. His last work was a his- 
tory of the Order for Redemption of Captives, from 
1198 till 1297. He died 18 March, 1696, and was 
buried at St. Isidore’s in Rome, where his tomb with 
the inscription, written by John De Burgo, a rector 
of the college, still exists. Two contemporary oil 
paintings of him have come down to us, one preserved 
in St. Isidore’s, the other in the Franciscan house, 
Dublin. His principal works are: “ Panegyrici Sacro- 
prophani’’ (Rome, 1643; Lyons, 1656); “‘Obsidio et 
expugnatio Arcis Duncannon sub Thoma Preston’’; 
“Prelusiones Philosophice’’ (Rome, 1651; Lyons, 
1661); “‘Boetius Absolutus’’ (Rome, 1653); “Scotus 
defensus et amplificatus’’ (3 vols., Cologne, 1664); 
“Cursus Theologicus”’ (6 vols., 1670); ‘“Opuscula’’ 
(4 vols., 1666-71); ‘‘ Annales Ordinis Sancte Trinita- 
tis pro redemptione captivorum ab anno 1198 usque 
ad annum 1297’’ (Rome, 1864). 

Annales Minorum (Fonseca, 1731); WARE, Irish Writers, ed. 
Harris, 253; Gitpert ed., History of Irish Confederation and 
War in Ireland, 1641-43 (Dublin, 1882); Franciscan MSS. 
(Dublin); Mrruan, Rise and Fall of the Irish Franciscan 
Monasteries (Dublin, 1872), 89-93, 217. 

James MacCarrrey. 

Baron, VINCENT, a Dominican theologian and 
preacher b. at Martres, in the department of the 
Haute-Garonne, France, 17 May, 1604; d. in Paris, 
21 January 1674. At the age of seventeen he passed 
from the college of the Jesuits in Toulouse to the 
Dominican convent of St. Thomas in the same city. 
There he made his religious profession, 16 May, 1622, 
completed his course in philosophy and theology, 
and taught these branches. As early as 1634 he 
was first professor in his convent and conventual 
doctor in the University of Toulouse. Rare erudi- 
tion, depth of thought, and clearness of exposition 
earned for him the reputation of being one of the lead- 
ing theologians of France. While discharging his 
professorial duties he delivered courses of Lenten 
sermons in the principal churches of Toulouse, 
‘ Avignon, Bordeaux, and other cities of Southern 
France. Upon the invitation of the bishops of Lan- 
guedoc he preached throughout their dioceses for 
ten years, reviving the faith of Catholics, elevating 
their morals, and combating the errors of the Cal- 
vinists, with whose ministers he frequently joined 
in open debate, sometimes in their public synods. 
He published an abridgment of these controversies 
under the title “ L’hérésie convaincue’’ (Paris, 1668). 
Of his sermons to Catholic congregations we have 
only those preached at Paris in 1658 and 1659 
(Paris, 1660), doctrinal discourses and panegyrics 
possessing much intellectual merit, composed in 
the forced style and manner of his age. In the pulpit 
Father Baron was always a teacher; but while intent 
upon forming the minds of his hearers he won their 
hearts by his disinterestedness, sincerity, and charity. 
From 1630 to 1659 he filled the office of prior in the 
convents of Toulouse (twice), Rhodez, Castres, 
Albi, Avignon, and in the general novitiate in Paris, 
always promoting the reforms in study and religious 
observance inaugurated by Sebastian Michaelis in 
the first years of the century. In 1660, having de- 
clined the office of provincial in the Province of Tou- 
louse, he was sent by the master-general of his order 
to make a canonical visitation of the Portuguese 
convents. On his return to Paris he devoted himself 
during the remaining fourteen years of his life to the 
composition of theological works. 

His most important productions were written to sat- 
isfy the desire expressed by Pope Alexander VII to the 
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Dominicans assembled in a general chapter at Rome 
in 1656, that they should publish a course in moral 
theology conformable to the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
and thus correct the laxity of morals encouraged by 
certain casuists. These works were: (1) ‘“Theologix 
Moralis adv. laxiores probabilistas pars prior’’ (Paris, 
1665); (2) ‘‘ Manuductionis ad Moralem Theologiam 
pars altera” (Paris, 1665); (8) ‘Theologie moralis 
Summa bipartita’’ (Paris, 1667). In these works, while 
condemning opinions that seemed too lax, and censur- 
ing others that appeared to be too rigorous, he ably de- 
fended the system of Probabiliorism. With the fa- 
mous critic Jean de Launoy he was long in controversy 
as to the ‘Summa Theologica’”’ of St. Thomas Aquinas 
the authenticity of which he ably defended, although 
he did not demonstrate it, as later writers have done. 
The manuscript of a work entitled ‘Apologia pro 
sacra congregatione Indicis’’ having been pub- 
lished with alterations made by a stranger, which 
brought upon it the condemnation of the Sacred 
Congregation, he promised a new edition, which 
was embodied in his “SS. Augustini et Thome vera 
et una mens de libertate humand’’ (Paris, 1666). 
Another valuable work is his “Libri V apologetici 
pro religione, utraque theologia, moribus ac juribus 
Ord. Pred.’’ (Paris, 1666). At the time of his death 
he was engaged on a complete course in theology 
to be entitled ‘“D. Thomas sui Interpres’’. From 
this work, but half completed and never published, 
the one bearing the same title by Antoninus Mas- 
soulié, O.P., is entirely distinct. 

QuétTir_Er Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred., Il, 655; 
Touron, Hist. des hommes illust. de Vordre de St. Dominique, V, 
489-498. 
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Baronius, Crsarr, VENERABLE, Cardinal and ec- 
clesiastical historian, b. at Sora in the Kingdom of 
Naples, 30 August, 1538; d. at Rome, 30 June, 
1607; author of ‘Annales Ecclesiastici’’, a work 
which marked an epoch in historiography and 
merited for its 
author, after Euse- 
bius, the title of a 
Father of Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Baronius was 
descended from 
the Neapolitan 
branch of a once 
powerful family, 
whose name, de 
Barono, was 
changed by Cesare 
himself to the 
Roman form, Ba- 
ronius. His par- 
ents, humble citi- 
zens of Sora in 
the Sabines, some 
sixty miles east 
of Rome, could 
bestow no ances- 
tral wealth and 
power upon their 
onlyson. Hewas, 
however, to pos- 
sess qualities which better proclaim nobility—a 
deeply religious spirit, a charity to which selfishness 
was painfully repugnant, a firmness of will tempered in 
humble obedience, and a keenness and vigour of mind 
scrupulously dedicated to the cause of truth. These 
qualities distinguished Baronius as a peer in sanctity 
and scholarship among many saintly and learned 
contemporaries. He inherited his more vigorous 
‘traits of character from his father, Camillo, a worldly 
and ambitious man, whose strong will and tenacity 
of purpose were one day to clash with like qualities 
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in his equally determined son. To the influence of 
his pious and charitable mother, Portia Phaebonia, 
whose devotion to Cesare’s religious interests was 
intensified by what she considered his miraculous 
deliverance from death in infancy, he owed his con- 
spicuous tender qualities and childlike simplicity 
of faith. To this latter was due his vivid realization 
of God’s guidance, vouchsafed often in visions and 
dreams. Baronius received his early education from 
his intelligent parents and in the schools of nearby 
Veroli. His intense love of study and intellectual 
maturity encouraged his father to send him, at the 
age of eighteen, to the school of law at Naples. 
There, after a few months, the confusion due to the 
Franco-Spanish war for Italian dominion compelled 
him to remove to Rome, where, in 1557, he became 
: pupil of Cesare Costa, a master in civil and canon 
aw. 

He was there but a short time when he met one 
who was potently to influence his destiny and de- 
termine, even to details, his career and occupations. 
It was Philip Neri, a priest remarkable for his 
sanctity and for the spirit of piety and charity with 
which he inspired a little group of priests and lay- 
men whom he had formed into a confraternity of 
good works at the church of San Girolamo della 
Carita. The importance of this meeting cannot be 
overestimated; a Baronius the world might have 
had, but the Baronius of history is the creature of 
St. Philip Neri. He was impressed by the serious 
law student of such transparent innocence of life and 
finding in him a responsive subject, enrolled him in 
his little band. This did not prevent Baronius from 
continuing the studies for which he came to Rome, 
but in all else his surrender of self to Philip’s guidance 
was spontaneous and complete. It was not without 
its sacrifices. In token of renunciation he burned a 
volume of his own Italian verses in the composition 
of which he had shown marked proficiency; the same 
fate later befell his doctorate diploma. For three 
years, in his zeal, he yearned to become a Capuchin 
friar, but Philip restrained him. More distressing 
still was the bitter antagonism of his father, who saw 
in all this but folly and the frustration of his pater- 
nal ambition. He feared, too, the extinction of his 
family, whose hope for a brilliant revival was cen- 
tred alone in Cesare. Father and son were firm. 
Camillo cut off his scanty allowance and Cesare was 
compelled to live on the hospitality of one of Philip’s 
friends. For six years Baronius led a semi-religious 
life with the community of San Girolamo, the 
nucleus of the Congregation of the Oratory. From 
Philip he received direction in study and spiritual 
guidance, and at his bidding gave all his spare time 
to charitable work among the sick and poor. During 
the year 1558 Philip assigned to him the important 
work of preaching at the conferences given often 
during the week in the church of San Girolamo. In 
1564 he received riestly ordination and resolved 
to cast his lot with Philip s little band, but so intense 
was his ardour for the religious life that he had already 
taken vows of poverty, chastity, humility, and 
obedience to Philip as to a superior. Of his will 
he was to be the yielding instrument for yet twenty- 
five years. That time was to be given to the prepara- 
tion for his work on ecclesiastical history, about which 
Baronius’ life-interest henceforth centres. . 


The credit of its conception belongs to Philip, as 


Baronius testifies with filial devotion in the “ Annals”’. 


The sen shared keenly in the distress and dismay 


caused in Catholic circles by the publication of the 


tegram ecclesiz Christi ideam complectens, con- 
sta - aliquot studiosos et pios viros in urbe 
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Chureh had departed from primitive teaching and 
practices, in contrast to the consonance therewith 
of the Reformed Church. It was conceived in 1552 
by Mathias Flach Francowiez (Flacius Illyricus) and, 
with the collaboration of several Lutheran scholars 
and the co-operation of evangelical princes and other 
wealthy Protestants, was hurriedly completed. Its 
thirteen volumes dealt each with a century of the 
Christian Era, whence the name ‘Centuriators’”’ 
applied to the authors. Though the work had the 
great merit of being the pioneer in the field of modern- 
ized ehurech history, and displayed considerable 


-critical spirit, its unscrupulously partisan colouring 


of Lutheran claims and its misrepresentations of 
Catholicity predestined it to but ephemeral honour. 
It is of interest only as a sunken landmark in the 
field of historical literature, and as the stimulus of 
Baronius’s genius. The publication of its initial 
volumes, however, at a time when its polemical 
value made it acceptable to Protestants, provided the 
Reformers with a most formidable weapon of attack 
on the Catholic Church. It did much harm. The 
feasibility of a counter attack appealed to Catholic 
scholars, but nothing adequate was provided, for 
the secience-of history was still a thing of the future. 
Its founder was as yet but twenty-one years of age 
and knew very little of history. It was in that youth 
that St. Philip Neri discerned a possible David who 
would rout the Philistines of Magdeburg. He forth- 
with directed Baronius to devote his conferences 
at San Girolamo exclusively to the history of the 
Church. Baronius was disconcerted. History had 
no attraction for him. His youthful zeal would 
rather vent itself in the fiery moral conferences which 
he had creditably given during the preceding year. 
But he obeyed, and within three years summarily 
covered the field of church history in his conferences 
and developed a keen interest in historical studies. 
Twice he gave the course before his ordination to the 
priesthood, and five times again did he repeat. it 
during the following twenty-three years, perfecting 
his work with each succeeding series. ‘The early 
historians and the Fathers became his familiars. 
The libraries of Rome yielded to his diligent quest 
a host of unpublished documents. Monuments, 
coins, and inscriptions told to him unsuspected 
stories. What he did in and about Rome willing 
correspondents did for him elsewhere, and the name 
of Baronius came to be known over Europe as a 
synonym for unprecedented historical penetration, 
power of research, and zeal for verification. Philip’s 
plan for arranging in lasting form the material thus 
garnered must have been made known to Baronius 
before 1569, but despite the importance of the work, 
he was compelled by his master to share in all the 
exercises of the now growing Oratory. At the church 
of San Giovanni dei Fiorentini, which he served from 
1564 to 1575, he had his part in the parish ministra- 
tions and took his turn in the menial domestic ser- 
vices. ‘‘ Baronius coquus perpetuus’’ was the legend 
he playfully inscribed in the Oratory kitchen, where 
he often received distinguished visitors. To the 
many mortifications imposed by Philip he added 


generously, and thereby provoked the digestive dis- — 


orders that often racked his body in life and ulti- 
mately precipitated his death. Despite all obstacles, 
his prodigious capacity for work and contentment 
with but four to five hours sleep a night made possible 
an amazing progress in his researches. After the 
canonical foundation of the Oratory (15 July, 1575) 
he took up his residence at Santa Maria in Vallicella 
definitive home of the new Gat oes neg and led 
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trial. Gregory XIII confided to him the revision ‘of 
the Roman Martyrology. The work was necessary 
because of confusion in feast-days due to the Gre- 
gorian calendar-reform (1582); besides, it was an op- 
portune time to correct the many errors of copyists 
long accumulating in the Martyrology. _Baronius 
gave two years to the wide research and keen crit- 
icism the work demanded. His annotations and 
corrections were published in 1586, and in a second 
edition he corrected several errors which he was 
chagrined to have overlooked in the first (Martyr- 
ologium Romanum, cum Notationibus Czsaris 
Baronii, Rome, 1589). 

The difficulties which beset Baronius in the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘Annals’’ were many and annoying. 
He prepared his manuscript unaided, writing and re- 
writing every page with his own hand. His brother 
Oratorians at Rome could lend him no assistance. 
Those at Naples, who helped him in revising his 
copy, were scarcely competent and almost exas- 
perated him by their dilatoriness and_ uncritical 
judgment. The proofs he read himself. His printers, 
in the infancy of their art, were neither prompt nor 
painstaking. In the spring of 1588 the first volume 
appeared and was universally acclaimed for its sur- 
prising wealth of information, its splendid erudition, 
and its timely vindication of papal claims. The 
“Centuries’’ were eclipsed. Those highest in ecclesi- 
astical and civil authority complimented the author; 
but more gratifying still was the truly phenomenal 
sale the book secured and the immediate demand 
for its translation into the principal European 
languages. It was Baronius’ intention to produce 
a volume every year; but the second was not ready 
until early in 1590. The next four appeared yearly. 
the seventh late in 1596, the other five at still longer 
intervals, up to 1607, when, just before his death, 
he completed the twelfth volume, which he had 
foreseen in a vision would be the term of his work. 
It brought the history down to 1198, the year of the 
accession of Innocent III. 

Baronius’ student life during the twenty years of 
publication was even more disturbed than formerly. 
His growing repute brought heavy penalties to one 
of his humility. Three successive popes would have 
made him a bishop. In 1593 he became superior 
of the Oratory, succeeding the aged Philip, on whose 
death, in 1596, he was re-elected for another triennial 
term. In 1595 Clement VIII, whose confessor he 
was, made him protonotary Apostolic and, on 5 June, 
1596, created him cardinal. Baronius bitterly re- 
gretted his removal from the Oratory to reside at 
the Vatican, or even away from Rome when the 
papal court was absent from the city, a circumstance 
doubly distressing as it prevented active work on 
the ‘Annals’. In 1597 Clement paid the highest 
possible tribute to his erudition by naming him 
Librarian of the Vatican. This office, together with 
the charge of the newly founded Vatican press and 
his duties in the Congregations, left him still less 
time for his ‘‘Annals’’. Troubles he had of another 
order. His zeal for the liberties of the Church had 
early invited the disfavour of Philip II of Spain, who, 
because he was the strongest Catholic sovereign in 
Europe, was striving to exercise undue influence on 
the papacy. He incurred Philip’s further displeasure 
by supporting the cause of his enemy, the excom- 
municate Henry IV of France, whose absolution 
Baronius warmly advocated. The ‘Annals’’ were 
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severely tried in the two conclaves of 1605. Baronius 
was the choice of a majority of the cardinals and, 
despite Spanish opposition, might have been elected 
had he not turned his diplomacy to encompass his 
own defeat. Thirty-seven votes out of a necessary 
forty in the first conclave and a violent attempt 
to precipitate his “adoration’’ in the second attest 
the esteem in which he was held. 

In the spring of 1607 Baronius returned to the 
Oratory, for a vision had warned him that his sixty- 
ninth year would be his last, and he had reached 
the portended last volume of the “‘Annals’’. Soon, 
critically ill, he was removed to Frascati, but, dis- 
cerning the end, he returned to Rome, where he died 
30 June, 1607. His tomb is at the left of the high 
altar in the church of Santa Maria in Vallicella 
(Chiesa Nuova). 

Cardinal Baronius left a reputation for profound 
sanctity which led Benedict XIV to proclaim him 
“Venerable”? (12 January, 1745). 
which he made in his titular church of Sts. Nereus 
and Achilleus and in St. Gregory’s on the Ccelian 
still feebly bespeak his zeal for decorous worship. 
But the “Annals’’ constitute the most conspicuous 
and enduring monument of his genius and devotion 
to the Church. For three centuries they have been 
the inspiration of students of history and an inex- 
haustible storehouse for research. No one work has 
treated so completely the epoch with which they deal. 
Nowhere are there to be found collected so many 
important documents. Unbiassed scholars recognize 
in them the foundation-stone of true historical 
science, and in their author the qualities of the model 
historian: indefatigable diligence in research, passion 
for verification, accuracy of judgment, and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to truth. Even in the bitter contro- 
versies which the early volumes aroused, Baronius’ 
most scholarly critics acknowledged his thorough- 
ness and honesty. But this does not imply that tis 
work was faultless or final. Master though he was, 
Baronius was a pioneer. Gifted with a critical 
spirit which was, to say the least, much keener than 
that of his contemporaries, his exercise of it was ten- 
tative and timid. Yet he stimulated a spirit of crit- 
icism which would infallibly advance the science of 
history far beyond the reaches attainable by himself. 
With this wider vision his successors have been ena- 
bled to subject the “Annals” to no little corrective 
criticism. His scanty knowledge of Greek and He- 
brew limited his resources in dealing with Oriental 
questions. Despite his care, he cited many docu- 
ments as authentic which a more enlightened crit- 
icism has rejected as apocryphal. His most serious 
defects were incident to the very accuracy he essayed 
in casting his history in the strictly annalistic form. 


The attempt to assign to each successive year its 


own events involved him in numerous chronological 
errors. Baronius himseif recognized the possibility 
of this and made many corrections in his second 
edition (Mainz, 1601-05); and later it was by his 


allies, and not by enemies, that the most thorough — 
efforts at chronological revision were made, a point — 


seemingly lost on those who refer to Pagi’s “‘refuta- 


tion’’ of Baronius’ errors. One has but to recall the 
diversity of opinion in matters of chronology among 
the chief exponents of historical science to-day to 
find palliatjon for the mistakes of that science’s 
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(3d ed., Antwerp, 1727, 4 vols.).. Its preface contains 
a good study of the early criticism of the ‘‘Annals’’. 
To the original twelve volumes of the ‘“Annals’’ 
there have been added continuations in the style of 
Baronius. ‘The most worthy are those of the three 
Oratorians: Raynaldus, ablest of the continuators, 
who with material accumulated by Baronius carried 
the history to the year 1565 (Rome, 1646-77, 9 vols.); 
Laderchi, who continued it thence to 1571 (Rome, 
1728-37, 3 vols.); and August Theiner, to 1583 
(Rome, 1856). Less notable are the continuations 
of the Polish Dominican, Bzovius, 1198 to 1571 
(Cologne, 1621-30, 9 vols.), ‘and the French bishop, 
Spondé, 1198 to 1647 (Paris, 1659). There is a good 
study of the work of the continuators by Mansi in 
the Bar-le-Duc edition of Baronius, XX, pp. iii-xi. 
Many epitomes of the work have been made, the best 
being that of Spondé (Cologne, 1690, 2 vols.). As 
an exemplar of recent scientific working of a small 
portion of the field covered by Baronius may be cited, 
Rauschen, *‘Jahrbiicher der Christlichen Kirche unter 
dem Kaiser Theodosius dem Grossen. Versuch einer 
Erneuerung der Annales .Ecclesiastici des Baronius 
fiir die Jahre 378-395” (Freiburg im Br., 1897). 
The best editions of Baronius are those of Lucca 
(1738-59, 38 vols.) and Bar-le-Duc (1864-83, 37 vols.); 
the former contains the continuations of Raynald 
and Laderchi, the critique of Pagi and others, and 
is enriched by the notes of Archbishop Mansi; the 
latter contains what is best in the former and the 
editorial additions of Father Theiner, whose con- 
tinuation was to be included. Publication was sus- 
pended with the history of the year 1571. Baronius 
published many lesser works, most of which found 
lace in the ‘Annals’. His life of St. Gregory 
azianzen is in Acta SS., XV, 371-427. 


Materials for the life of Baronius are found in an unfinished 
Life in Buccto’s MS. preserved in the Roman Oratory; the 
extant correspondence etc. has been gathered by ALBERI- 
crus, Ven. Cesaris Baroni . . . Epistole, Opuscula . . . Vita 
Rome, 1759-70, 3 vols.); recent discoveries by LAEMMER, 

e Cesaris Baroni Litterarum Commercio Diatriba (Freiburg 
im Br., 1903). The older Lives, based largely on Buccto, and 
the references Baronius makes to his work in the Annals are by 
Sponpk& in his Epitome ; BARNABEO (Vienna, 1718); and Ricci 
(Rome, 1745); Sarra, Vita del Venerabile Card. Ces. Baronio 

Rome, 1862); Lr Frsvre, Vie de Card. Baronius (Douai, 

868); Kerr, Life of Cesare Card. Baronius (London, 1898); 
CapPrecELATRo-Porn, Life of St. Philip Neri (London, 1882), 
I, 316-321; II, 1-31, 529-530. 

Adverse criticism of Baronius: Casauspon, Ezercitationes 
(Geneva, 1654), cf. Parrison, Isaac Casaubon (Oxford, 1892), 
315-341—-shallow and extreme; Cave, Historia Literaria 
Scriptor, Eccl. (london, 1868), XXV-XXVI; Dowtine, In- 
ee to Critical Study of Eccl. History (London, 1838), 


JOHN B. PETERSON. 
' Baronius, Justus. See Carvin, Justwus. 


Barquisimeto (pb BarquisimMETo), DiocEsE or, 
in Venezuela, South America. The city is the 
capital of the State of Lara, is about 161 miles south- 
- west of Caracas, and contains about 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, though some authorities give a lower figure. 
Founded in 1552 by the Spanjards, under the name 
of Nueva Segovia, Dascule mein is one of the oldest 
Spanish possessions in South America. In 1812 it 
was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake. 
The Diocese of Barquisimeto was erected in 1847, 
comprising the three States of Lara, Carabobo, and 
Falcon. By a decree of the Congregation of the Con- 
sistory, 12 February, 1907, the episcopal residence 
was transferred to Valencia (38,654), in the State of 
Carabobo, and the boundaries of the diocese rear- 
ranged. It is now bounded on the north and west by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the south by the Diocese of 
Merida (or the State of Trujillo), on the east by the 
State of Calabozo and the two dioceses of Zamora, 
and Guiana. The diocese contains 528,215 Catholics, 
‘ riests, and 110 churches and chapels. 
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Barradas, SrBasTrAo, a Portuguese exegete and 
preacher, b. at Lisbon in 1543; d. at Coimbra in 1615. 
In 1558 he entered the Society of Jesus. He was 
professor of Scripture for many years at Coimbra and 
Evora and preached with such zeal that he was 
styled the Apostle of Portugal. He published two 
works: (1) “Commentaria in concordiam et his- 
toriam evangelicam’’ (4 vols., Coimbra, 1599-1611). 
This work, which is a treasure house for preachers on 
the Gospels, was frequently reprinted in Germany, 
Italy, and France. The last edition was printed at 
Augsburg, 1642. (2) ‘‘Itinerarium filiorum Israel ex 
/Hgypto in terram repromissionis’’ (Lyons, 1620). 
It is a useful commentary on the Book of Exodus. 

SomMERVOGEL, Bibl, de la c, de J., I, 911; IpemM in Vice., 
Dict. de la Bible. . 
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Barral, Lovis—Marutias, Count px, Archbishop 
of Tours, France, b. 26 April, 1746, at. Grenoble; 
d. 7 June, 1816, at Paris. He was educated for the 
priesthood at the seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, 
and after ordination was made secretary, then co- 
adjutor, and in 1790, successor, to his uncle, the 
Bishop of Troyes. In 1791, he refused to take the 
oath to the civil constitution of the clergy, and 
withdrew from France to Constance in Switzerland 
and later to England. In 1801 he returned home, 
and was appointed, under the new concordat be- 
tween France and the Holy See, to govern the 
Diocese of Meaux, and in 1805 was promoted to the 
Archbishopric of Tours. During the long and 
harassing negotiations which Napoleon carried on 
with Pope Pius VII, while the latter was virtually 
a prisoner at Savona and Fontainebleau, Arch- 
bishop de Barral acted frequently as the emperor’s 
intermediary. He was afterwards appointed al- 
moner to the Empress Josephine, and he pronounced 
her funeral oration. Later still he was named a 
senator and a count of the Empire. On the down- 
fall of Napoleon, the archbishop took his seat in 
the Chamber of Peers under Louis XVIII, and in 
the government of the ‘‘Hundred Days’’, which 
followed on the return of Napoleon from Elba, he 
still retained his political position. On the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, however, he was obliged 
to resign, and from this time till his death, which 
occurred in the following year, he confined himself 
entirely to the administration of his archdiocese. 
He has left among other works:—“ Fragments 
relatifs 4 Vhistoire ecclésiastique des premiéres 
années du XIX¢® siécle”’ (Paris, 1814); and a post- 
humous work, published by his brother: ‘‘ Défense 
des libertés de Véglise gallicane et de l’assemblée 
du clergé de France tenue en 1682, ou refutation 
de plusieurs ouvrages publiés récemment en Angle- 
terre sur J’infaillibilité du Pape’ (Paris, 1817). 


RowrBacHer, Histoire universelle de Uéglise catholique 
(Paris, 1883); Drsrpour, Histoire des rapports de lV’église et de 
Vétat en France de 1789 & 1870 (Paris, 1898); BaupRILLaRT, 


Quatre cents ans de concordat (Paris, 1905); SEVEsTRE, L’his- 


toire du concordat de 1801 (Paris, 1905); Stcarp, L’Ancien 
clergé de France, les évéques pendant la révolution (Paris, 1903). 
’ Epwarp A, GILLIGAN. 


Barrande, Joacuim, French paleontologist, b. 
at Sangues (Haute-Loire), 11 August, 1799; d. at 
Frohsdorff, near Vienna, 5 October, 1883. He was 
educated at the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris and 
was selected by Charles X to be the tutor of his grand- 
son, the Duc de Bordeaux, also known as the Count de 
Chambord. When the king abdicated in 1830 he 
accompanied the royal family to England and Scot- 
land and finally to Prague. He continued throughout 
his life on terms of intimate friendship with the duke, 
who, after the death of the king, took up his residence 
at Frohsdorff, and he acted also as the administrator 
of his property. Barrande’s interest was early 
awakened in the fossil remains of his adopted country 


and their distribution in the various strata. Tho 
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field was a new one for until the date of his first pub- 
lication scarcely any attention had been paid to 
stratigraphical geology and paleontology in Bohemia. 
During the summers of 1840-50 he made preliminary 
surveys on foot of the Silurian district, an area of 
about 140 sq. miles. This was the beginning of his 
extensive investigations on the Silurian system of 
Bohemia. Quarries were opened and workmen en- 
gaged to search for fossils, and for forty-three years 
he devoted his time and resources to the vast under- 
taking and especially to describing, naming, and 
figuring the numerous specimens which were dis- 
covered. The results of his labours are contained 
in his great work—‘“‘Systéme silurien du centre de la 
Bohéme—which stands almost unrivalled in paleeon- 
tological literature’ (von Zittel). The first volume 
was published in 1852 and at the time of his death 
twenty-two large quarto volumes with 1160 plates 
had appeared. Barrande was also the author of 
‘Colonie dans le bassin silurien de la Bohéme’”’ 
(1860); ‘‘Documents sur la faune primordiale et le 
systéme taconique en Amérique” (i861); ‘‘ Représen- 
tation de colonies dela Bohéme dans le bassin silurien 
du nord-ouest de la France”’ (1863) ; “‘Cephalopodes— 
Etudes générales’’. His private life was simple and 
uneventful. He carried on a correspondence with 
the leading geologists of other countries, some of 
whom visited him at Prague. At his death he pro- 
vided means for the completion of his ‘ Systéme si- 
lurien”’ and bequeathed his library and valuable col- 
lection of fossils to the Natural History Museum at 
Prague. 

Geological Magazine (Dec., 1883; new series, Decade II, Vol. 
X, No. xii); von Zirre., History of Geology and Paleontology 
(London, 1901). 

H. M. Brock. 


Barrasa (oR BARRAzA), JACINTO, b. at Lima, Peru, 
early in the seventeenth century; d. there, 22 Nov., 
1704. When, in the seventeenth century, the differ- 
ent religious orders appointed historiographers or 
official chroniclers of the work done in their several 
American provinces, the Jesuits selected Father 
Ignacio Arbieto for their Peruvian missions, but as 
his account was not accepted Father Jacinto Barrasa 
was appointed in his stead. His fame was principally 
as a preacher, and two volumes of his “Sermones” 
were published, one at Madrid in 1678, the other at 
Lima in 1679. In the latter year he finished his 
voluminous history of the Society of Jesus in Peru, 
which is still at Lima in private hands, and compri- 
ses 1,350 pages of manuscript. Its title is: “ Historia 
de las fundaciones de los colegios y casas de la Com- 
pafiia de Jestis, con la noticia de las vidas y virtudes 
religiosas de algunos varones ilustres que en ella 
trabajaron.”’ No allusions are made in that chronicle 
to any other events than those of a religious or ec- 
clesiastical nature. In addition to the ‘Sermones”’, 
a “Panegirico”’, pronounced by him in 1669 on the 
beatification of St. Rose of Lima, was also printed. 
_ Torres SALDAMANDO, Los antiguos Jesuitas del Pert (Lima, 
1882); Coso, Historia de la tundacién de Lima (published at 
Lima, 1882, but written in the year 1639). 

Ap. F, BANDELIER. 


Barre, ANTOINE-LEFEBVRE, SIEUR DE LA, tenth 
French Governor-General of Canada, b. at Paris in 
1622; d. in 1690. De la Barre was made a counsellor 
of the Parlement (High Court) in 1646, master of 
_ requests in 1653, and was Intendant of Paris during 
the civil war. After this he successively held other 
Oo il he became Intendant of Bourbonnais in 

he formed a company called “‘Com- 


oxiale’’ to colonize Guian 
ant-general and 
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which de Tracy had taken from the Dutch, de la 
Barre returned to France in the autumn of the same 
year, and while there published an account of his 
mission and his hopes for the future of Guiana, 
under the title of ‘‘La Description de la France équi- 
noxiale’’. Soon after, he was appointed commander 
of Guiana and the French Antilles. In 1671 he was 
made captain of a man-of-war; in the same year he 
published the “Journal du voyage du sieur de la 
Barre en la terre ferme et ile de Cayenne’’. 

De la Barre was appointed Governor-General of 
Canada to replace Frontenac, and reached Quebec 
early in October, 1682. He received wise and de- 
tailed instructions for his guidance in the government 
of the colony and was especially directed to prevent. 
the disorders caused by the traders and to keep them 
from fraudulent practices. De la Barre was already 
old and was animated more by the love of money 
than by the desire to advance the interests of the 
colony. He was induced by some of the traders to 
join in various enterprises. Instead of devoting 
himself to. the organization of the internal affairs of 
the colony he allowed his advisers to dispatch a 
trading expedition to Hudson Bay and aided them 
in sending clandestine trading parties to Albany, to 
the region of the Mississippi, and the West. In 1684, 
under pretext of overawing the Iroquois, he took a 
body of ill-equipped troops as far as Fort Frontenac 
at the head of Lake Ontario. The troops were in 
reality intended to be an escort to a trading expedi- 
tion in which he was interested. Sickness broke out. 
among his soldiers, and he was obliged to make a 
disgraceful treaty with the Iroquois. De la Barre 
gave the Iroquois unrestricted rights in the region 
extending towards the country of the Illinois Indians, 
which de la Salle at that time was on the point of 
winning for France in spite of all the obstacles that 
the governor put in his way. Louis XIV heard of 
the disastrous expedition to Fort Frontenac and 
recalled de la Barre (10 March, 1685), who did not 
leave Quebec, however, until the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, the Marquis de Denonville, in October, 1685. 
In 1687 de la Barre was again appointed Governor 
of Cayenne and died three years later. 

Hozer Manuscripts; Collection Moreau Saint-Méry, IV; 
Archives coloniales de France, Series B, IX, X; C, VI, VII; 
New York Colonial Documents, 1X; PARKMAN, Frontenac and 
New France under Louis XIV, 72-115. 

J. Epmonp Roy. 


Barreira, BatTHasaR, a Portuguese Jesuit mis- 
sionary, b. at Lisbon, 1531; d. 1612, on the mission 
of Angola, south-west coast of Africa, the scene of - 
his life’s labours. His literary works consist chiefly — 
of ““Relations”’ written to the superiors of the Society 
of Jesus, describing the condition of the province 
with regard to both its political and spiritual aspects. 
He has recounted in detail the victory of the Span- 
iards, led by Paul de Morales, over an army of native 
negroes in the year 1583. Accounts of the conversion 
of pagan tribes and the baptisms of native kings as 
well as treatises on the manners and customs of the 


people are the principal subjects of his writings. = 


Sommervocen, Bibl, de la c. de J., I, 918. “i 
. James M.Correr, 
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John II of Castile and Leon called him to his court, 
to be his confessor and tutor to the heir presumptive, 
afterwards Henry IV. Because of his ability and 
prudence, he was then made Grand Chancellor of 
State and Inquisitor General. He became succes- 
sively Bishop of Segovia, 14389; of Avila, 1442; of 
Cuenca, 1444. Later he refused the Archbishopric 
of Compostella. John II, in his last will and testa- 
ment, 1454, also named him tutor to Prince Alphon- 
sus, a younger son. By his wise counsel and eminent 
statesmanship, he rendered his king and country 
conspicuous service. He also did much in the way 
of religious reformation and works of charity, and 
was a liberal patron of learning. His name fre- 
quently appears in the Spanish history of those 
troublous times. His writings comprise a treatise 
on the sacraments, a compendium of moral theology, 
a commentary on a part of the “‘ Book of Decretals’’ 
(all in Latin), and several Spanish manuscripts on 
ecclesiastical matters and doctrinal subjects. 


Touron, Hist. des hommes ill. de Vordre de. Saint Dominique 
(Paris, 1743-49), II1; Ecuarp, Script. Ord, Pred. (Paris, 
teeny I; Mariana, Historia de rebus Hispanie (Toledo, 


Victor F, O’DANIEL. 
Barriére, JEAN DE LA. See FRUILLANTS. 


Barros, JoXo p&, historian, b. in Portugal, 1496; d. 
20 October, 1570. Of his early youth little is known. 
In 1522, he went to Mina in Portuguese Africa, 
and was made treasurer of the Casa da India, Mina, 
and Ceuta (African possessions) in 1525, and again 
in 1532. Here he cultivated his literary inclinations 
and attached himself to the Crown of Portugal by 
other ties than those of a faithful subordinate and 
accountant. At the age of twenty-four, he pub- 
lished a chronicle of the Emperor Clarimundo, which 
at once gave him a reputation as an historian. In 
1539, when Brazil had begun to be looked upon as 
an important accession to Portuguese colonial pos- 
sessions, he obtained a grant of fifty leagues along 
the coast at the mouth of the Amazon and forthwith 
equipped an expedition to occupy it. Ten vessels 
with nine hundred men, under command of Aires da 
Cunha, set sail for Brazil, but were wrecked at the 
bar of the Maranh&o, and nearly everybody perished. 
Two sons of Barros were in the expedition, but their 
fate is not given. This brought Barros almost to the 
verge of poverty. He thereafter clung to historic 
studies, protected and favoured by the king, at 
whose instigation he wrote his classical work, “ Asia’’, 
considered of value as a fine piece of Portuguese 
literature and for the information it affords. Be- 
sides giving an account of discovery and conquest, 
it touches frequently upon the earliest attempts at 
Christianization by the Portuguese in their African 
and Asiatic possessions, the founding of churches, 
etc. The first decade appeared in 1552. Only 
three have been fully Sublished: A fourth, of some- 
what questionable authenticity, has been partly 
printed. : 

On the life of Barros, see Dm Frria, Vida de Joao de 
Barros (lisbon, 1778); Stnva, Diccionario bibliografico portu- 
_ guez (Lisbon, 1859), I11; Biographie universelle (Paris, 1854), I. 

_ Ap. F, BANDELIER. 

Barrow, Joun, priest, descended from a family of 
stanch Catholic yeomen, b. 13 May, 1735, at Westby- 
in-the-Fylde, Lancashire; d. 12 February, 1811, 
at Claughton, Lancashire. His uncle, Father HEd- 
ward Barrow, 8.J., had been serving the mission at 
_ Westby Hall in 1717 when he was outlawed as a 
popish priest and his goods forfeited. John Barrow, 
after a course of seven ows at the English College 

Rome, was impressed at Portsmouth and served 

ve years in the navy. Deserting at Dunkirk, he 

cquitted by the court-martial through pre- 

ding 2 ly t d 
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Gravelines, where his sister was a nun, he resumed 
his studies at Douai, and was ordained there 27 June, 
1766. After a short stay in London at the house 
in Red Lion Square occupied by the parents of Bishop 
Milner, he set out on horseback for Claughton in 
Lancashire. At this mission, which had been for- 
merly attached to the Hall, the seat of the ancient 
family of Brockholes, he remained from the time of 
his arrival, in July, 1766, until his death. He was 
buried at the adjoining mission of New House. 
Father Barrow was a man of notable courage, will, 
and industry. He was a master of French and 
Italian, wrote elegant Latin and forceful English. 
“He may sometimes have shown but scant courtesy 
to the wishes or commands of his own bishop, but 
he insisted that everybody else should be obedient 
and deferential to ecclesiastical authority’ (Gillow). 
He enlarged the parish church of Claughton, in 1794, 
improved the roads as township overseer, made wise 
reinvestments of the fund for the secular clergy, 
and negotiated with Sir Edward Smythe for the ac- 
quirement by exchange of the land for Ushaw 
College. Though his name is on the list of Douai 
writers, no description of his writings is recorded. 
It is likely that-he contributed to the Catholic Com- 
mittee controversy. Gillow’s quotations from un- 
published letters would imply that Barrow was no 
gentle opponent. In a letter preserved at Claughton 
the Cardinal Secretary of State praises warmly 
Father Barrow’s Catholic loyalty and his zeal for 


the cause of the Holy See. 

Gititow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 1, 145; GRapweEuu, Historical 
Sketch of the Mission of Claughton in the Liverpool Catholic 
Almanac, 1885. 


J. V. CROWNE. 


Barrow, WILLIAM, VENERABLE (alias WARING, 
alias Harcourt), an English Jesuit martyr, b. in 
Laneashire, in 1609; d. 30 June, 1679. He made his 
studies at the Jesuit College, St. Omers, and entered 
the Society at Watten in 1632. He was sent to the 
English mission in 1644 and worked on the London 
District for thirty-five years, becoming, in the be- 
ginning of 1678, its superior. In May of that year 
he was arrested and committed to Newgate on the 
charge of complicity in the Oates Plot. The trial, 
in which he had as fellow-prisoners his colleagues, 
Fathers Thomas Whitbread, John Fenwick, John 
Gavan, and Anthony Turner, commenced 13 June, 
1679, and is famous, or rather infamous, in history. 
Lord Chief Justice Scroggs presided, and Oates, 
Bedloe, and Dugdale were the principal witnesses 
for the Crown. The prisoners were charged: with 
having conspired to kill the king and subvert the 
Protestant religion. They made a brave defence, 
and by the testimony of their own witnesses and 
their cross-examinations of their accusers proved 
clearly that the latter were guilty of wholesale per- 
jury. But Scroggs laid down the two monstrous 
principles that (1) as the witnesses against them had 
recently received the royal pardon, none of their 
undeniable previous misdemeanours could be le- 
gally admitted as impairing the value of their tes- 
timony; and (2) that no Catholic witness was to be 
believed, as it was presumable that he had received 
a dispensation to lie. Moreover, he obstructed the 
defence in every way by his brutal and constant in- 
terruptions. Accordingly, Father Barrow and the 
others, though manifestly innocent, were -found — 
guilty, and condemned to undergo the punishment 
of high treason. They suffered together at Tyburn, 
20 June, 1679. By the papal decree of 4 December, — 
1886, this martyr’s cause was introduced under the 
name of ‘William Harcourt’’. dg op ena 

Cossertt, State Trials, VII; Tanner, Brevis Rel 
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Barruel, Avuaustin, controversialist and pub- 
licist, b. at Villeneuve de Berg (Ardéche), 2 October, 
1741; d. at Paris, 5 October, 1820. He entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1756 and taught grammar at 
Toulouse in 1762. The storm against the Jesuits 
in France drove him from his country and he was 
occupied in college work in Moravia and Bohemia 
until the suppression of the order in 1773. He then 
returned to Franze and his first literary work ap- 
peared in 1774: “Ode sur le glorieux avénement de 
Louis Auguste au tréne’. That same year he be- 
came a collaborator of the ‘Année littéraire’’, 
edited by Fréron. His first important work was 
“Tes Helviennes, ou Lettres Provinciales philosophi- 
ques’? (Amsterdam, 1781). The seventh edition of 
the work (Paris, 1839) contains a sketch of the 
author. Of these letters, the seventy-sixth is con- 
sidered the most brilliant. His book provoked a 
controversy with M. Giraud-Soulavie, and the re- 
plies and counter-replies were many. 

In the meantime, national affairs in France were 
growing more and more turbulent, but Barruel con- 
tinued his literary activity, which from now on oc- 
cupied itself specially with public questions. In 1789 
appeared ‘Lettres sur le Divorce’’, a refutation of 
a book by Hennet. From 1788 to 1792 he edited 
the famous “Journal Ecclésiastique’’ founded by 
Dinouart in 1760. In this periodical was published 
Barruel’s ‘‘ La Conduite du 8. Siége envers la France’’, 
a vigorous defence of Pope Pius VI. He likewise 
wrote a number of pamphlets against the civil oath 
demanded from ecclesiastics and against the new 
civil constitution during 1790 and 1791. He after- 
wards gathered into one “Collection Ecclésiastique”’ 
all the works relative to the clergy and civil constitu- 
tion. The ninth volume of this collection was pub- 
lished in 1793. 

The storm of the French Revolution had in the 
meantime (1792) forced Barruel to seek refuge in 
England, where he became almoner to the refugee 
Prince de Conti. Here he wrote in 1793 his well- 
known “Histoire du Clergé pendant la Révolution 
Frangaise’’. - He dedicated the work to the English 
nation in recognition of the hospitality it had shown 
towards the unfortunate French ecclesiastics. It 
has been translated into German, Italian, Spanish, 
Polish, and English. The English version went 
through several editions and did much to strengthen 
the British nation in its opposition to French revo- 
lutionary principles. An erican edition of the 
work appeared at Burlington in 1824. While in 
London, Barruel published an English work: “A 
Dissertation on Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the 
Catholic Church’’ (1794). But none of his works 
attracted so much attention as his “Mémoires pour 
servir 4l’histoire du Jacobinisme’’ (London, 1797-98). 
It appeared in an English dress: ‘‘Memoirs of the 
History of Jacobinism and Freemasonry of Barruel, 
translated into English by the Hon. Robert Clifford’’ 
(London, 1798) in four volumes. This important 
work is an endeavour to account for the French Revo- 
lution by a study of the anti-Christian and anti- 
social principles of the secret societies and ency- 
clopedic philosophers. Owing to its translation into 
every modern language it was everywhere read and 
commented upon. A sharp criticism in the ‘‘ Monthly 
_ Review’, brought forth a reply from Barruel, who 
greatly increased the circulation of his book by issuing 
an abridgment of it in 1798. The Freemasons of 
_ France, Germany, and England angrily contested 
- his assertions and a voluminous literature was the 
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been the first to portray clearly the necessary con- 
sequences to civil governments, to the Church, and 
to social order that must result from the atheistic 
oathbound associations which had acquired such 
tremendous power on the continent of Europe. 

On the fall of the Directory in 1802, Barruel was 
enabled to return to France. He fully accepted and 
persuaded many other clergymen to accept the new 
political order of things in his native country and he 
wrote several books to defend his opinions. When 
the Concordat was made in 1803 between Pius VII 
and Napoleon, Barruel wrote: ““Du Pape et de ses 
Droits Religieux’’, His last important controversy . 
was a defence of the Holy See in its deposition of 
the French bishops, which had been necessitated 
by the new order of things in France, established 
by the Concordat. His book appeared also in Eng- 
lish: “‘The Papal Power, or an historical essay on 
the temporal power of the Pope’’ (London, 1803). 
Many attacked the work, but as usual the author did 
not suffer an antagonist to go unanswered. His new 
book involved him in a very extended controversy, 
for his work was translated into all the principal 
European languages. His friends and foes alike 
became involved in a wordy war. Blanchard pub- 
lished in London no less than three refutations. 
Two works are erroneously attributed to Barruel: 
“L’Histoire civile, politique et religieuse de Pie VI’’ 
and “Découverte importante sur le systéme de la 
Constitution du Clergé, décrété par 1’Assemblée 
nationale’. The many articles Barruel contributed 
to journals and his many published letters are not 
touched on here. He had promised to compose two 
works which never appeared, viz: ‘‘Histoire des 
Sociétés Secrétes au Moyen-Age”’ and ‘Dissertation | 
sur la Croisade contre les Albigeois’’. In regard to 
the latter work, Barruel stated that his object would 
be to defend the Church against the reproach of 
having deposed kings and having freed their sub- 
jects from the oath of allegiance. He contended 
that objections on this score arose only from an ig- 
norance of history. During the whole course of a 
life of multiplied activity, Barruel was ever the 
wakeful apologist and unwearied defender of Chris- 
tian truth and of the rights of the Church. At the 
time of his death, he was engaged on a refutation of 
the philosophical system of Kant, but never com- 
pleted his work. ; 

SomMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J. (Brussels, 1890); Dus- 
SAULT, Notice sur la vie de Barruel (Paris, 1825); Hunter, 
Nomen. Lit., II1_ (Innsbruck, 1895); Dre Backer, Bibl. des 
écrivains, S. J. (Liege, 1853); QumbRARD, La France litteraire 
(Paris, 1827), I, 196, 97. 
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Barry. See GrraLtpus CAMBRENSIS. 


Barry, JouN, captain in the United States navy, b. 
at Tacumshane, County Wexford, Ireland, in 1745; d. 
at Philadelphia, 13 September, 1803. At an early age 
Barry was sent to sea. He arrived at Philadelphia 
when he was fifteen years old, and made that city 
his home to the time of his death. He was employed 
in the West Indian trade and commanded several 
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ment until October, 1776, when he was assigned to the 
“Effingham’’, 28 guns, then building in Philadelphia. 
During that time he performed efficient service in 
lower Delaware Bay; on 31 March, 1776, he put to sea, 
eluding the British man-of-war ‘Roebuck’’ on guard 
in Delaware Bay, and on 7 April fell in with the 
“Hdward’’, a tender of the British man-of-war 
“Liverpool”’,and after a sharp engagement captured 
her; Barry brought his prize to Philadelphia, arriving 
11 April, 1776. This was the first war-vessel cap- 
tured by a commissioned Continental naval officer 
that was brought to that city. He was officially con- 
nected with the ‘Effingham ” until her destruction, 
7 May, 1778, by the British forces then in control 
of Philadelphia. She had been sunk, by order of 


Washington and the Naval Board, in the Delaware 
for some time previously and then raised only to be 
destroyed by the enemy. In December, 1776, Barry, 
owing to the blockade of his ship in the Delaware by 
the English, with a company of volunteers joined the 
army under Washington and took part in the battles 
He was aid to General 


of Trenton and Princeton. 
Cadwallader and _ special 
aid to General Washing- 
ton, who held him in high 
esteem. Returning to 
his command, he carried 
out many gallant and 
daring boat expeditions 
on the Delaware, suc- 
cessfully annoying and 
capturing vessels laden 
with supplies for the 
British army. In 1778 
he was ordered to com- 
mand the ‘Raleigh”’, 
32 guns, and sailed from 
Boston 25th September, 
1778. On the 27th he 
fell in with two British 
frigates, the ‘‘Experi- 
ment’, 50 guns, and 
“Unicorn’’, 22 guns, and 
after a gallant and un- 
equal engagement Barry 
ran his ship ashore and 
set her on fire, escaping 
with most of his crew. 
Being without a Con- 
tinental command Barry 
accepted, 18 February, 
1779, command of the 
privateer ‘‘Delaware’’, 
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last encounter of the Revolutionary war at sea. Peace 
was declared 11 April, 1783, the “ Alliance”’ was sold, 
and the country was without a navy. The United 
States navy was permanently organized by Act of 
Congress, 27 March, 1794. Six captains were ap- 
pointed by President Washington, ‘‘by and with the 
consent of the Senate’’, and Barry headed the list. 
His commission, signed by George Washington, Presi- 
dent, was dated 22 February 1797 and appointed him 
captain in the navy “‘to take rank from the 4th day 
of June, 1794’’—“‘ Registered No. I’’. He was thus 
made officially the ranking officer of the United 
States navy. He superintended the building of the 
frigate ‘United States’’, 44 guns, and made several 
cruises in her with other vessels under his command. 
In 1801 the navy was reduced to a peace basis; nine 
captains were retained Barry being at the head of 
the list. His sea service was ended, and being in poor 
health he remained at his home in Philadelphia until 
his death. Barry has often been referred to as ‘‘Com- 
modore’’; there was no such grade in the United 
States navy until 17 July, 1862. Captain was the 
highest grade before that 
date, although the non- 
official. title of commo- 
dore was generally ap- 
plied to a captain while 
in command of two or 
more vessels. Barry was 
married twice, both times 
to Protestants who sub- 
sequently became con- 
verts to the Catholic 
faith. His first wife died 
in 1771, and on 7 July 
1777 he married Sarah 
Austin who survived him. 
She died 13 November, 
1831. Both his wives 
were buried with him in 
the graveyard of St. 
Mary’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. There was no is- 
sue from either marriage. 
His epitaph was written 
by Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. A 
statue and fountain were 
erected to his memory 
in 1876, in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, by 
the Catholic Total Ab- 


12 guns, and during the 
cruise captured the Brit- 
ish sloop of war ‘‘Harlem’’, 14 guns. In No- 
vember, 1780, he was ordered to command the “ Al- 
liance’’, 36 guns, at Boston, in which he sailed to 
France, 11th February, 1781, with Col. John Laurens, 
special commissioner to the French Government. 
m the return trip he captured the brig ‘‘ Mars’’, 22 
ns, and the brig “‘Minerva’’,10 guns. On 28th May, 

e fell in with the “Atalanta’’, 16 guns, and the 
“Trepassey’’, 14 guns, and after a very sharp fight 
of three hours they struck their colours. In this fight 
ny was severely wounded in the shoulder by a grape 
shot. 
for France with the Marquis de Lafayette as passenger, 
and returning arrived at New London 13 May, 1782. 
He sailed, 4 August, 1782, on the most successful 
cruise of the war; the prizes he captured sold for 
more than £600,000. Returning by way of the West 
Indies and Havana, on 10 March, 1783, he fell in with 
the British frigate ‘Sybille’, 38 guns, and after a 


sharp fight of forty-five minutes she hauled off ap- — 
parent] 


much injured and joined two other gts 
with which she had been in company. This was the 


Joun Barry, U.S.N. 


On 23 December, 1781, he sailed from Boston ~ 


stinence Union of Amer- 
ica. <A portrait (copy of 
original by Gilbert Stuart) was presented to the 
city of Philadelphia by the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, 18 March, 1895, to be placed in Independ- 
ence Hall. In 1906 Congress passed a bill appropria- 
ting $50,000 for the erection of a monument in Wash- 
ington to the memory of Captain John Barry; and 
16 March, 1907, a bronze statue of him was erected in 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, by the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick. 

Drake, Dictionary of American Biography (Boston, 1872); 
ALLEN, American Biog. Dict. (3d_ed., Boston, 1857); 
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Barry, JouNn, second Bishop of Savannah, Georgia, 
U. S. A.; b. 1799 in the parish of Oylegate, Co. 
Wexford, Ireland; d. in Paris, 19 November, 1859. 
He was accepted as an ecclesiastical student by 


hy 


Ors, 
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Bishop England, and was ordained priest at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., 24 September, 1825. After ministering 
for several years in Georgia, in which State he opened 
the first Catholic day school at Savannah, he was 
made Vicar-General of the Diocese of Charleston 
and superior of the seminary in 1844, while still re- 
taining charge of the parish at Augusta, Georgia. In 
1853 he was appointed Vicar-General of Savannah, 
under Bishop Gartland, and when, in 1854, that 
prelate died of yellow fever, he was named admin- 
istrator of the diocese, and as such attended the 
Eighth Provincial Council of Baltimore, in May, 
1855. He was then appointed to the vacant see 
and consecrated at Baltimore, 2 August, 1857. He 
governed the diocese with energy and was especially 
notable during his missionary labours for his charity 
and zeal in several yellow-fever epidemics. III health 
forcing him to make a visit (July, 1859) to Europe, 
he died at the house of the Brothers of St. John of 
God, in Paris, 19 November, 1859, having lost his 
reason some time before his death. His body was 
brought back to Savannah for burial, in September, 
1865. 

Sura, Hist. Cath. Ch. in U. S. (New York, 1904); Reuss, 
Biog. Cycl. of the Cath. Hierarchy (Milwaukee, Wis., 1898); 


CLARKE, Lives of the Deceased Bishops (New York, 1872); 
Catholic Almanac, 1833 to 1860. 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


Barry, Patrick, horticulturist, b. near Belfast, 
Ireland, May, 1816; d. at Rochester, New York, 
U.S. A., 23 June, 1890. After teaching for a while 
in his native land, he emigrated to America in 1836 
and was employed by a nurseryman at Flushing, 
Long Island. In 1849 he became a partner in the 
same business with George Ellwanger at Rochester, 
New York. The firm took the lead in importing 
from abroad or developing by culture improved 
varieties of flowering plants and fruits, hardy exotics, 
and introducing to cultivation wild species of shade 
trees. Their nurseries developed into the largest 
in the country. Barry wrote extensively on subjects 
connected with pomology and flower-gardening, and 
edited ‘‘The Genesee Farmer’’ from 1844 to 1852, 
and “The Horticulturalist’’ from 1852 to 1854. 
His published works include a ‘Treatise on the 
Fruit Garden’? (New York, 1851; new ed. 1872) 
and a “Catalogue of the American Pomological 
Society’’. 

Cycl, of Am. Biog. (New York, 1900). 

Tuomas F, MEEnan. 


. Barry, Paut pz, b. at Leucate in 1587; d. at 

Avignon, 28 July, 1661. He was a member of the 
Society of Jesus, rector of the Jesuit colleges at 
Aix, Nimes, and Avignon, and Provincial of Lyons. 
He composed a number of devotional works on the 
Uh ee Virgin, St. Joseph, and the saints, and a 
“ Pensez-y-bien”’, which latter had a large circulation 
and has been translated into several languages. 
The only ones of his works translated into English 
are “Pious Remarks upon the Life of St. Joseph”, 
published in 1600; the “Glories of St. Joseph” 
(Dublin, 1835); “Devotions to St. Joseph”’, edited 
by the Rev. G. Tickell, S.J. (London, 187-). ; 
_ Bibliotheque de la compagnie de Jésus, 1, 945. 
.  §. H. Frisspen. — 


_ Barry, THOMAS Francis. See CHATHAM, DiocrsE 


Barsanians. See Monopuysirss. ; 
Mary. See Tricuinopoty, D1o- 
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1721 was ordained priest. Christopher von Hutten, 
Prince-Bishop of Wirzburg, sent him, in 1725, to 
Rome to study ecclesiastical law under Prosper 
Lambertini, later Pope Benedict XIV. Barthel 
returned as Doctor Utriusque Juris, in 1727, to 
Wiirzburg, where he became president of the semi- 
nary and (1728) professor of canon law at the uni- 
versity. Other ecclesiastical and academical hon- 
ours, among them the vice-chancellorship of the 
university (1754), were conferred upon him. He 
took an active part in settling the controversy 
occasioned by the erection of the new Diocese of 
Fulda (1752). His chief importance, however, 
lies in his career as a teacher. His work in that 
line was appreciated by both Catholics and Prot- 
estants, and his lectures were circulated at various 
schools. He broke with the traditional method 
in canonical science, being one of the first to adopt 
the historico-critical treatment in Germany. His 
efforts to distinguish between the essentials and 
nonessentials in Catholic doctrines, and his attribu- 
tion of excessive power to the State in its relations 
with the Church caused his opinions to be denounced 
at Rome as unorthodox. In his “ Promemoria” 
(1751) he submitted his views and method to his 
former teacher, Benedict XIV, and obtained a 
favourable decision. His works, apart from what 
was written in the Fulda controversy, as “De 
Pallio” (1753), deal principally with the relations 
between Church and State, especially in Germany. 
Several of them are found in the “Opuscula juridica 
varii argumenti” (Wiirzburg, 1765, 1771). 
SraMMINGER in Kirchenlex., I, 2051, 2052; Scuuirn, Die 


Geschichte _d. Quellen in_Lit. des kan. Rechts (Stuttgart, 
1875-80), III, i, 183-185; Ippm, Allg. deutsch. Biograph. (Leip- 


zig, 1875—), II, 103. 
N. A. WEBER. 


Barthélemy, Jean-Jacquss, a celebrated French 
numismatologist and writer, b. at Cassis (Provence), 
1716; d. in Paris, 1795. He began his classical 
studies at the College of the Oratory in Marseilles, 
took up philosophy and theology at the Jesuits’ 
college, and finally attended the seminary of the 


Lazarists, where he devoted most of his time to . 


Oriental languages. He soon became renowned for 
his scholarship and earnestness in learned researches, 
in which he rivalled the Humanists of the Renais- 
sance. Having completed his course, he received 
the tonsure and wore the ecclesiastical habit without 
taking Holy orders. For several years he lived in 
his lonely residence at Aubagne, near Marseilles, 
devoting himself entirely to numismatics, under the 
direction of his friend, M. Cary of Marseilles. In 


_ 1744, he went to Paris and became secretary to M. de | 


Boze, keeper of the medals at the King’s Library, 
and three years later he was elected to the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. In 1753, he 
succeeded M. de Boze and remained in this position 
until the Revolution, during his term nearly doubling 
the collection. 
In 1754, he was sent to Italy on a scientific mission. 
On his way, he gathered a large number of medals, 
and conceived the idea of the book which made his 


name famous, ‘‘Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis en — 


Gréce vers le milieu du IV® siécle avant l’ére vul- 
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the Duke of Choiseul had been his patron and had 
given him many pensions and benefices. After the 
fall of his friend (1770), Barthélemy followed him 
into exile at Chanteloup, near Amboise, where unlike 
the abbés de cour he was busily engaged in polishing 
his elaborate literary productions. He was elected 
to the French Academy in 1789. During the Revo- 
lution, he was arrested (September, 1793) and con- 
fined in a prison for a few days. On his release, 
he declined to resume his functions as keeper of the 
medals, and having been despoiled of his fortune by 
the Revolution died in poverty. Besides the ‘“ Voy- 
age du jeune Anacharsis’’, Barthélemy has left a 
number of essays on Oriental languages and arche- 
ology, originally read before the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres; ‘‘Les amours de Caryte 
et de Polydore’’, a novel illustrating ancient man- 
ners; ‘‘Un voyage en Italie’; and ‘“‘Mémoires”’ of 
his life. His works were edited by Villenave (1821). 

BartTuetemy, Mémoires (works, 1821), I; Mancini-NIvER- 
NAIS, Hssai sur la vie de J, J. Barthélemy (Paris, 1795); SAINTE- 
Bruve, Causeries du Lundi, VII; Vitemain, Tableau de la 
littérature francaise au XVITI® siécle (Paris, 1828), xlii; VILLE- 
NAVE in Barthélemy’s works (1821), I. 

Louis N. DELAMARRE. 


Bartholi, FrRancrEsco pEeL~ua Rossa, Friar Minor 
and chronicler, died ec. 1272. Little is known of his 
life save what may be gathered from his own writ- 
ings. A native of Assisi, he is found in 1312 as a 
student in Perugia, and in 1316 at Cologne, whence 
he returned to Umbria bearing many relics, includ- 
ing those of St. Louis, King of France, given him by 
the latter’s daughter, Princess Blanche, who had be- 
come a Poor Clare. In 1320 and in 1326, he was 
lector of theology at the Porziuncula, in 1332 guar- 
dian at S. Damiano and in 1334 he was at the Sacro 
Convento. He appears to have lived to a great age. 
He was acquainted with Marinus of Assisi, Blessed 
John of La Verna, Alvarus Pelagius and other well- 
known Franciscans. Whether he is to be identified 
with the Francesco Rubea who is mentioned among 
the partisans of Michael de Cesena or with the Fran- 
ciscus de Assisio who was long imprisoned at Florence 
on a charge of heresy is a matter of conjecture. 
Although Bartholi wrote several works including a 
history of the Passion, he is best known for his 
“Tractatus de Indulgentié Sancte Maric de Portiun- 
culé”’ composed about 1335. He spent many of his 
later years in retouching and completing this treatise, 
which is of great importance for the history of the 
origin and evolution of the Indulgence, in so far as it 
comprises a complete collection of the ecclesiastical 
information and popular legends then obtainable on 
_ the subject. It was first published by Paul Sabatier 
_ with a wealth of critical apparatus in the ‘“Collec- 
tion d’Etudes’’ (Paris, 1900, Vol. II). (See Porri- 
UNCULA.) ; 


Wanppine, Script. Ord. Min. (1650), 114; SBaratna, Sup- 
lementum (1806), 245; MazzucneE i, Scrittort d’Italia (1758), 


Il, 1, 441-442; Narpucct, Giunte al Mazzuchelli (1884), 60; - 


Fatoct in Miscell. Francescana (1887), Il, 149-153; Van 
Ortroy in Analect. Bolland. (1902), X XI, 372-380. 
PascHaut ROBINSON. 
Bartholomeus a Martyribus. See BarrHouo- 
MEW OF BraAGa. 


Bartholomeus Anglicus, Franciscan encyclo- 
Nad of the thirteenth century. An Englishman by 
_ birth he had been professor of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, when, in 1224 or 1225, he entered 
__ the newly established Order of St. Francis in company 
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the university. The date of Bartholomzeus’s death is 
unknown. He was formerly identified with a later 
Franciscan and Englishman, Bartholomeus of Glan- 
villa, or Glaunvilla, who died about 1360, and to him 
the famous work ‘De proprietatibus rerum’’ was 
ascribed. Recent researches place beyond doubt 
that the two men must be distinguished and that 
the authorship of the work in question must be attrib- 
uted to the Magdeburg professor of 1231 

“De proprietatibus rerum’’ is an encyclopedia of 
all the sciences of that time: theology, philosophy, 
medicine, astronomy, chronology, zoology, botany, 
geography, mineralogy, are the subjects treated in 
the nineteen books of this work. We have in it the 
first important encyclopedia of the Middle Ages and 
the first in which the works of Greek, Arabian, and 
Jewish naturalists and medical writers, which had 
been translated into Latin shortly before, were laid 
under contribution. Aristotle, Hippocrates, Theo- 
phrastus. the Jew Isaac Medicus, the Arabian Haly, 
and other celebrities are quoted. To Bartholomzus 
must be given that honour which has been accorded 
until recently to the Dominican, Vincent of Beau- 
vais, whose work exceeds by ten times the 400- 
page folio volume of Bartholomeus. Like the later 
“Speculum universale’’ of Vincent, the “De proprie- 
tatibus rerum’? enjoyed unbounded popularity. 
Witness to this are the many manuscripts and edi- 
tions. There is hardly a large library in Europe 
which has not manuscript copies of it, the National 
Library at Paris possessing as many as eighteen. 
Very many editions appeared in print, at least four- 
teen before the year 1500, and one as late as 1601 at 
Frankfort. By being translated and thus made 
accessible to the laity, the encyclopedia of Bartholo- 
meus exercised a greater influence on medieval 
thought than that of Vincent. Of the latter’s work 
only the ‘Speculum historiale’’ was translated, but 
Bartholomeeus’s work went through eight editions in 
French, two in Belgian, one in English, and one in 
Spanish prior to 1500. The work of Bartholomeus, 
though not fulfilling modern requirements of natural 
sciences, remains a valuable source of information 
to the student of medieval times. 

Detistxe in Histovre litt. de la France (Paris, 1888), XXX, 
352 sqq.; FELDER, Geschichte der Studien im Franziskanerorden 
(Freiburg, 1904), 248, 395 sqq. 

Joun M. Lennart, 


Bartholomew, Sain7, one of the Twelve Apostles, 
mentioned sixth in the three Gospels lists (Matt., x, 3; 
Mark, iii, 18; Luke, vi, 14), and seventh in the list of 
Acts (i, 13). The name (Bap@odouatos) means ‘‘son 
of Talmai’’ (or Tholmai), which was an ancient He- 
brew name, borne, e. g. by the King of Gessur whose 
daughter was a wife of David (II Kings, iii, 3). It 
shows, at least, that Bartholomew was of Hebrew 
descent; it may have been his genuine proper name 
or simply added to distinguish him as the son of 
Talmai. Outside the instances referred to, no other 
mention of the name occurs in the New Testament. 
Nothing further is known of him for certain. Many 
scholars, however, identify him with Nathanael 
(John, i, 45-51; xxi, 2). The reasons for this are that 
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ance of the risen Saviour on the shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias, Nathanael is found present, together with 
several Apostles who are named and two unnamed 
Disciples who were, almost certainly, likewise Apos- 
tles (the word ‘‘apostle’’ not occurring in the Fourth 
Gospel and “‘disciple’’ of Jesus ordinarily meaning 
Apostle) and so, presumably, was one of the Twelve. 
This chain of circumstantial evidence is ingenious 
and pretty strong; the weak link is that, after all, 
Nathanael may have been another personage in 
whom, for some reason, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel may have been particularly interested, as he 
was in Nicodemus, who is likewise not named in the 
synoptists. (See NATHANAEL.) 

No mention of St. Bartholomew occurs in eccle- 
siastical literature before Eusebius, who mentions 
that Pantenus, the master of Origen, while evangeliz- 
ing India, was told that the Apostle had preached 
there before him and had given to his converts the 
Gospel of St. Matthew written in Hebrew, which was 
still treasured by the Church. ‘‘India’’ was a name 
covering a very wide area, including even Arabia 
Felix. Other traditions represent St. Bartholomew 
as preaching in Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt, Ar- 
menia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, and on the shores of the 
Black Sea; one legend, it is interesting to note, identi- 
fies him with Nathanael. The manner of his death, 
said to have occurred at Albanopolis in Armenia, is 
equally uncertain; according to some, he was _be- 
headed, according to others, flayed alive and crucified, 
head downward, by order of Astyages, for having 
converted his brother, Polymius, King of Armenia. 
On account of this latter legend, he is often repre- 
sented in art (e. g. in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment) 
as flayed and holding in his hand his own skin. His 
relics are thought by some to be preserved in the 
church of St. Bartholomew-in-the-Island, at Rome. 
His feast is celebrated on 24 August. An apocryphal 


gospel of Bartholomew existed in the early ages. 

Lr Camus, Vie de Notre-Seigneur (tr. New York, 1906), I; 
Ive in Vie., Dict. de la Bible, where references are given for 
the sources of the traditions; Fouarp, Life of Christ (New 
York, 1891). JOHN F, FENLON. 


Bartholomew, Apostle of Armenia, also called Bar- 
tholomeus Parvus (the Little), b. at Bologna, year 
not known; d. 15 August, 1333. Nothing certain has 
been preserved as to his family. At the end of the 
thirteenth century, while still young. he entered the 
Dominican Order, made his studies in the monastery 
of his native town, and soon became noted as a ca- 
pable theologian and a preacher zealous for souls. 
- Pope John XXII cherished a great desire not only to 
keep the Catholic Armenians in connexion with the 
Roman See, but also to lead the schismatic part of 
this people into unity with the Church; for this reason 
he supported and encouraged the Dominican mis- 
sions in the regions inhabited by Armenians. Bar- 


tholomew was selected to be the head and leader of a 
little band of Dominican missionaries whom John 
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leader of these monks was the learned John of Kherna 
(Kherni), the head of a monastery near Kherna in the 
district of Erentschag (now Alenja), not far from 
Nachidjewan. John was a pupil of the celebrated 
theologian Isaias, whose school had produced 370 
doctors of theology (Vartabed). In 1328 John of 
Kherna sought out Bishop Bartholomew, remained 
with him a year and a half and became a warm advo- 
cate of union with the Roman Church. He sent an 
invitation to a conference, drawn up by the zealous 
missionary, to his former fellow-students, and Bar- 
tholomew went with him to Kherna, where the con- 
ference was held. The result was that a large 
number of learned monks joined John of Kherna in 
submitting to the authority of the Holy See. In order 
to promote union and raise religious life John founded 
in 1330, with the consent of Bartholomew, a religious 
congregation called the ‘‘Uniats (Unitores) of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator’’, which was later incorpo- 
rated with the Dominicans. About this time Bar- 
tholomew seems to have substituted Nachidjewan 
for Maragha as his see. This brought him nearer to 
the centre of Armenia, so that he was able to work 
more efficiently for the development of the union. 
He translated a number of works into the Armenian 
language, as: the Psalter, treatises of St. Augustine, 
the ‘‘Summa contra Gentiles’ of St. Thomas, and a 
part of the Summa theologica; he also wrote several 
original works, especially a work on casuistry and a 
treatise on the sacraments. 

Conciliationes ecclesie Armene cum Romand, ed. CLEM. 
Gauano, Armenian and Latin (Rome, 1650), Pt. I, 598 sqq.; 
MELLONI, Atti e memorie degli uwomini illustri in santiti nate 
o morti in Bologna (Bologna, 1779), cl. II, vol. II, 110-142; 
Touron, Hist. des hommes illustres de l’ordre de S. Dominique 
(Paris, 1743—), II, 110 sqq.; TournEBizn, Histoire politique 
et religieuse de VArménie; Les Fréres-Unis de Grégoire 
UIlluminateur_in Revue de l’Orient chrétien (1906), 74 saq.; 
Breuer, L’Eglise et VOrient au moyen dge (Paris, 1907), 
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Bartholomew, GosPEet or. See APOCRYPHA. © 

Bartholomew of Braga, 
Verdela, near Lisbon, May, 1514; d. at Viana, 16 
July, 1590. Bartholomew Fernandez, later known 
as a Martyribus, out of veneration for the church in 
which he was baptized, came of humble parentage. 
He entered the Dominican Order, 11 November, 1527, 
and was professed 20 November, 1529. On the com- 


pletion of his studies, he taught philosophy in the ~ 


monastery at Lisbon, and then for about twenty years 
theology in various houses of his order. In 1551 he 
received the Master’s degree at the provincial chapter 
of Salamanca. While teaching theolo in the 
monastery of Batalha, he was summoned to Evora 
by the Infante Dom Luis to undertake the religious 
education of his son, Dom Antonio, who was entering 
the ecclesiastical state. He devoted two years to 
this task. In 1558, against his own desires, and only 
out of obedience to his provincial, Luis of Granada, 
he accepted the appointment to the archiepiscopal 
See of Braga, for which he had been chosen by 


Queen Catherine, and in 1559 received episcopal con- 


secration. With true apostolic zeal he devoted him- 
self to the duties of his new office. { a 
On the resumption of the General Council of Trent. 


in 1561, Bartholomew repaired to the council and | 


took part in the last sessions. He was highly es- 
teemed among the Fathers of the council both on 
account of his theological learning and the holiness 
of his life, and he exercised great influence in the 
discussions, particularly those with regard to the 
decrees on the reform of ecclesiastical life. On the | 


conclusion of the council he returned, in Febr 
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Braga, 1567). The archbishop now devoted himself 
most zealously to the task of carrying out the re- 
forms of the Council of Trent as well as the decrees 
of his own provincial synod. A great famine and a 
visitation of the plague revealed the depths of his 
charity. After repeated requests, having received, 
on 20 February, 1582, permission to resign his see, 
he withdrew to the monastery of his order at Viana, 
to prepare in solitude for the end. 

In 1845 Gregory XVI declared him Venerable. In 
the interests of a truly Christian life and the promo- 
tion of ecclesiastical discipline, he wrote: ‘“‘Compen- 
dium spiritualis doctrine ex variis sanct. Patrum sen- 
tentiis magna ex parte collectum’’ (Lisbon, 1582); 
“Stimulus pastorum ex gravissimis sanct. Patrum 
sententiis concinnatus, in quo agitur de vita et mori- 
bus episcoporum aliorumque prelatorum’’ (Rome, 
1564; published at the instance of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo); “‘Catechismo ou Doutrina christiana’”’ (Lis- 
bon, 1562). All these writings have been frequently 
republished and translated into several languages. 
A collective edition is: ‘Opera omnia cura et studio 
Malachi d’Inguinbert, archiep. Theodos.’” (1 vol. 
fol. in 2 parts, Rome, 1734-35). 

Queétir-EcHarp, Script. ord. Pred. (Paris, 1721), II, 296; 
Munoz, Vida de Fra Bartolomé de los Martyres (Madrid, 
1645); De Sacy, La vie de Dom Barthélémy des Martyrs (Paris, 
1663). There is a detailed biography in the introduction to 
the above-mentioned collective edition of his works. For his 
beatification, Romana sew Bracharen. beatificationis et canoni- 
zationis Barth. de Martyribus positio super virtutibus (3 vols. 
fol., Rome, 1819-44). 

J. P. Kirsca. 


Bartholomew of Braganca, b. about 1200; d. 
1 July, 1271. He made his studies at Padua, re- 
ceiving there the habit of the Dominican Order from 
the hands of St. Dominic. According to Leander, 
author of the oldest life of Bartholomew, he was made 
master of the sacred palace in 1235, during the 
pontificate of Gregory 1X; but there is no mention 
of this event in his last testament, where he expressly 
states the important positions held by him. He was 
appointed to the See of Nemonicum, in Cyprus, 1248; 
what city this was is not now known. While King 


Louis of France was engaged upon his expedition 


against the Infidel, Bartholomew joined the king and 
queen at Joppa, Sidon, and Acre, in the character of 
Apostolic legate, according to some writers, his own 
account merely stating that he visited the king and 
queen at these places. King Louis desired him to 
make a visit to France, promising rich relics for his 
church, should he comply with the request. To ensure 
the presence of so distinguished a prelate at his own 
court, Alexander IV made him Bishop of Vicenza, 
in 1256, and during his tenure of that see he was 
subject to the tyranny of Ezzelino, a notorious 
enemy of religion. This persecution, however, served 
to bring out the true qualities of pastor which 
Bartholomew possessed in a high degree. It has been 


said that he was named Patriarch of Jerusalem, but. 


this is doubtful, his testament being silent on this 
point also. In 1254, he was sent as legate to the 


courts of England and France and as Henry III was, 


at this time, in Aquitaine, thither Bartholomew 
betook himself, towards the close of. that year, ac- 
companying the English king and queen to Paris. 
He was, on this occasion, presented by the King of 
he true Cross and a thorn 
from Our Saviour’s Crown. These he afterwards 
Peeed in the beautiful Dominican Church, built by 
im, at Vicenza and known as the Church of the 
He was venerated by the people and, accord- 
ing to the Bollandists, has always been honoured with 
the title of Blessed. He wrote commentaries on 
cure, was the reputed author of a commentary 
n the “‘ Hierarchy” of St. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
volumes of sermons, and some smaller works. 
July, I, 246 sqq.; also May, VII, 692. . 
may Wituram Devin. 
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Bartholomew of Brescia, an Italian canonist, b. 
probably in the second half of the twelfth century 
at Brescia; d. 1258. He studied Roman and eccle- 
siastical law at Bologna, where he himself became a 
teacher. It is believed that he was murdered, when 
Ezzelino, the leader of the Ghibellines, captured 
Brescia (1258). His literary work consisted almost 
entirely in the revision of the productions of other 
writers. His “Brocarda’’, or Canonical Rules (Ly- 
ons, 1519), were a working-over of those of Damasus 
(twelfth and thirteenth centuries); his “‘Casus decre- 
torum’’ were a revision of the “‘Casus’’ of Benencasa 
(d. ec. 1206); the ‘‘ Historiz super libro Decretorum”’ 
reproduced the work of an unknown author. Both 
his ‘‘Casus’’ and “‘ Historie’”’ derive their importance 
from their incorporation into the Paris edition (1505) 
of Gratian’s “‘ Decretum’”’. The “Ordo Judiciarius”’ of 
Tancred (d. c. 1235) was also revised by Bartholomew. 
More important than the preceding works was his 
“Glossa Ordinaria’’ to the ‘‘ Decretum”’ of Gratian, a 
correction of the ‘‘Glossa’’, or ‘“Apparatus’’, of 
Johannes Teutonicus (thirteenth century). His only 
certain independent work was the ‘‘Questiones 
dominicales et veneriales’’, lectures delivered on 
Sundays and Fridays. 


Scuuttn, Gesch. der Quellen u. Literatur des kan. Rechts 
(Stuttgart, 1875-80), II, 83-88; Scuprer in Kirchenlez. 
(2d ed., Freiburg, 1882), I, 2055, 2056; Hurrrer, Nomen- 


clator. 
N. A. WEBER. 


Bartholomew of Carranza. 
TOLOMEO, 


Bartholomew of Edessa, Syrian apologist and 
pee writer. The place of his birth is not 

nown, it was probably Edessa or some neighbouring 
town, for he was certainly a monk of that city, 
and in his refutation of Agarenus, he calls himself 
several times “the monk of Edessa’”’. The time in 
which he flourished is also doubtful; it is certain, 
however, that it was after the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Syria, and the controversy concerning 
the sacred images which began in 725. There is a 
work of his written in Greek, which he directed 
against one Agarenus, a Mohammedan. The be- 
ginning of the refutation is lost; the title as given 
by Le Moyne (Varia Sacra, Leyden, 1685), is “ Elen- 
chus et Confutatio Agareni”. This work may be 
read in the Migne collection, P. G., CVI, 1881-1448. 
This treatise, as it now stands, opens with a state- 
ment of the objections of Mohammedans against 
Christianity, among which are the dogmas of the 
Blessed Trinity, of the Incarnation, and of Con- 
fession. Bartholomew then gives his answers, and 
makes many counter-charges against Mohammed 
and _ his so-called Revelation. 

The main lines of argumentation are taken from 
the life of the prophet himself. Bartholomew 
shows that nothing either in his parentage, educa- 
tion, or life betrays any God-given mission. From 
this he concludes that Mohammed was an impostor, 
preaching without any Divine credentials. Bar- 
tholomew is well acquainted not only with the 
Christian position which he defends, but also with 
the position of his adversaries; he knows the cus- 
toms, practices, and beliefs of the Arabs, and he 
boasts that he has read all of their books. A second 
treatise “Contra Muhammedum” is also printed 
in Migne (loc. cit., 1448-58) under the name of 
Bartholomew of Edessa; but, in spite of the nu- 
merous resemblances, explainable otherwise than a 
identity of authorship, the differences are of suc 
a nature as to make the ascription of it to Bar- 
tholomew unjustified. Such are e. g. the names and 
the number of Mohammed’s wives and chil 
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Cavn, Dissertatio de scriptoribus incerte etatis in Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Historia Lateraria (Oxford, 1740-43), I; 
Crruier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés et ecclésiastiques 
(Paris, 1860-68), XI, 103: 

R. Boutin. 


Bartholomew of Lucca (or pz FIADONIBUS, some- 
times abbreviated ProLtomso or ToLomeo), historian, 
b. about 1227 at Lucca; d. about 1327. At an early 
age he entered the Dominican Order. He was dis- 
tinguished for piety, and his intense application to 
study, for which reasons he won the respect and warm 
friendship of St. Thomas Aquinas. He was not only 
his disciple, but also his confidant and confessor (Pto- 
lom., H. E., XXIII, viii). In 1272 he accompanied 
St. Thomas from Rome to Naples where he still was 
in 1274, when the news of his master’s death at Fossa 
Nuova reached him, He was elected prior of the con- 
vent of his native city in 1288. At Naples (1294), he 
took an active part in the public demonstration which 
was made to prevent Pope Celestine V from resigning. 
In 1301 he was elected Prior of Santa Maria Novella 
at Florence. Later he removed to Avignon where he 
was chaplain for nine years (1309-18) to Cardinal 
Patrasso, Bishop of Albano, and after the Cardinal’s 
death in 1311 to his fellow-religious Cardinal William 
of Bayonne. Echard affirms that he was the close 
friend and often the confessor of John XXII, who 
appointed him Bishop of Torcello, March 15, "1318. 
A conflict with the Patriarch of Grado concerning the 
appointment of an abbess of St. Anthony’s at Tor- 
cello led to his excommunication in 1321, and exile. 
In 1323 he made peace with the patriarch, returned 
to his see, and died there in 1327. 

The best-known work of Bartholomew is his “ An- 
nales’’ (1061-1303), finished about 1307, wherein are 
recorded in terse sentences the chief events of this 
period. (Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script., XI, 1249 sqq.; 
or in the better edition of C. Minutoli, “Documenti 
di Storia Italiana’, Florence, 1876, VI, 35 sqq.). 
His “Historia Ecclesiastica Nova” in twenty-four 
books relates the history of the Church from the 
birth of Christ till 1294; considering as appendixes 
the lives of Boniface VIII, Benedict XI, and Clem- 
ent V, it reaches to 1314 (Muratori, loc. cit., XI, 751 
sqq.; the life of Clement V is in Baluze, “ Vite pap. 
Aven.’’, 23 sqq.). He also wrote a “ Historia Tripar- 
tita’’ known only from his own references and cita- 
tions. The “Extracta de chronico Fr. Ptolomei de 
Luca” and the “‘ Excerpta ex chronicis Fr. Ptolomei’’ 
are no longer considered original works by separate 
authors, but are extracts from the “Historia Eccle- 

_ siastica Nova’’ by some unknown compiler who lived 
after the death of Bartholomew. He is also well 
known for his completion of the “De Regimine 
Principum,’’ which St. Thomas Aquinas had been 
unable to finish before his death. This was no small 
task, for the share of Bartholomew begins with the 
sixth chapter of the second book and includes the 
third and fourth books (vol. XVI, in the Parma, 1865, 
edition of St. Thomas). Though he does not follow 
the order of the saint, yet his treatment is clear and 
logical. A work on the “Hexemeron”’ by him was 
published by Masetti in 1880. With a few exceptions 
the writings of Bartholomew have always been held 

in high esteem. He showed great care in verifying 


his statements. The lives of the Avignon popes were 
written from original documents under his hands and 


controlled by the statements of eye-witnesses. 
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named Bartholomew living in Pisa at the same time 
has caused considerable confusion, and most recent 
writers, following Marianus of Florence, Mark of 
Lisbon, and Wadding, have fallen into the error of 
attributing to Bartholomew Albisi the famous ‘‘ Book 
of Conformities’’, which was really written by Bar- 
tholomew Rinonico. The latter, with whom we are 
here concerned, was a Pisan of noble family. In 
1352 he was a student at Bologna and later filled 
the office of Lector there as well as at Padua, Pisa, 
Sienna, and Florence. He also preached for many 
years with great success in different Italian cities. 
He died about 1401, renowned no less for sanctity 
than for learning, and is commemorated in the Fran- 
ciscan Martyrology on 4 November. 

Bartholomew’s chief title to fame rests upon his 
remarkable book, “ De Conformitate Vite B. P. Fran- 
cisci ad Vitam Domini Nostri Jesu Christi”, begun 
in 1385 and formally approved by the general chap- 
ter held at Assisi in 1399. Enthusiastically received 
on its appearance and long held in high esteem, this 
work became the object of bitter and stupid attacks 
on the part of Lutherans and Jansenists. Against 
it Erasmus Alber wrote the ‘‘ Alcoranus Franciscanus”’ 
(Der Barfiisser Ménche Eulenspiegel und Alcoran 
mit einer Vorrede D. M. Luthers, 1531) in reply to 
which Henry Sedulius, O. F. M., published his “‘ Apolo- 
geticus adversus Alcoranum Franciscanorum pro 
libro Conformitatum’’ (Antwerp, 1607). Subse- 
quent writers on Franciscan history treated the 
Pisan’s work with most unmerited ostracism; more 
recently it has come to be lauded in certain circles 
in terms which savour of exaggeration. Between 
these extreme views, the patient, and discerning 
student will find the ‘‘Conformities’’ a book of very 
uneven value. The parallels between the lives of 
Our Lord and St. Francis which form its basis are 
sometimes forced, but nowhere does it make St. 
Francis the equal of Christ. Side by side with fan- 


tastic legends, ridiculous visions, and other absurdi- 


ties, it contains much really credible and precious 
historical information, revealing besides a deep 
knowledge of Scripture and theology and a critical 
temper not usual at the time it was written. It is 
rightly considered a source of great importance for 
students of Franciscan history. It was first printed 
at Milan in 1510 and in 1513. The new edition 
published at Bologna in 1590 is mutilated and cor- 
rupted, especially in the historical parts, at almost 
every page. A sorely needed critical edition of the 
text has lately been published in tom. IV of the 
“Analecta Franciscana’’ (Quaracchi, 1906). 

In addition to the ‘‘Conformities’”’, Bartholomew 
left some thirty other works, including an exposition 
of the Rule of the Friars Minor found in the “Spec- 
ulum”’ Morin (Rouen, 1509) and a book “De Vita 
B. Marie Virginis’’, published at Venice in 1596; 
his Lenten sermons were printed at Milan in 1498, 
Venice, 1503, and Lyons, 1519. Sbaralea and others 
have erroneously attributed to him the “Summa 


Casuum Conscientiz’’, which is really the work of — 
Bartholomew a §. Concordio of Pisa, O. P., and the © 


“Vita B. Gerardi’’, which was written by Bartholo- 
mew Albisi mentioned above. 

Waonpine, Annales, ad. ann. 1399, IX, vii, viii 
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Florence, and Pisa. A preacher of renown, he was 
as learned as he was devout, as skilled in Latin and 
Tuscan poetry as he was versed in canon and civil 
law. His fame rests chiefly on his alphabetically 
arranged ‘Summa de Casibus Conscientie’’, vari- 
ously called ‘‘ Pisana’’, “ Pisanella’’, ‘‘ Bartholomea’’, 
and “‘Magistruccia’’. The idea if not the basis of 
this work was a ‘Summa Confessorum’’ by John 
Rumsik, O. P., Lector of Freiburg (d. 1314). Bar- 
tholomew’s treatise was clear and concise, and it 
conformed to the newer laws and canons of his time. 
Evidently a highly useful digest, it was very popular 
and much used during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and was among the first books undertaken 
by some of the earliest printers of Germany, France, 
and Italy. Nicholas of nines O. M., added a supple- 
ment in 1444, which also appeared in many editions. 
Others likewise incorporated the work in later hand- 
books, notably James of Ascoli, O. M., 1464, and 
Ange de Clavasio, O. M., in his “Summa Angelica’’. 
Apart from several MSS. on moral and literary 
subjects, his works include “De documentis anti- 
quorum’’, edited by Albertus Clarius, O. P. (Tarvisi, 
1601) in 8vo. The same treatise in the vernacular, 
“Ammeestramenti degli antichi’’ (Florence, 1662), 
came to be regarded as a Tuscan classic. 

Quetir-Ecuarp, Scriptores Ord. Pred. (Paris, 1719), I, 623; 
Manvonnet in Dict..de théol. cath., 436; Panzer, Aelteste 
Buchdruckergeschichte Nirnbergs (Nuremberg, 1789), p. 18, n. 
22; Hurrer, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1906), II, 612. 

Joun R. Votz. 

Bartholomew’s Day, Massacre or. See Sarnr 
BarTHOLOMEW’s Day. 

Bartholomites, the name given to Armenian 
monks who sought refuge in Italy after the invasion 
of their country by the Sultan of Egypt in 1296. 
The first of their number landed at Genoa, where a 
church of St. Bartholomew was built for them, hence 
their name Bartholomites. Others soon followed this 
first band and were established in various Italian 
cities, in Parma, Sienna, Pisa, Florence, Civita- 
Vecchia, Rome, and Ancona. To these early founda- 
tions were afterwards added others at Milan, Naples, 
Perugia, Gubbio, Ferrara, Bologna, Padua, Rimini, 
Viterbo, etc.; in fact the Bartholomites were both 
numerous and prosperous. In the beginning they 
observed the Rule of St. Basil and the Armenian 
Liturgy, Clement V acknowledging their right thereto. 
But in time they abandoned their national traditions 
for the Roman Liturgy, adopted a habit resembling 
that of the Dominicans and finally replaced the Rule 
of St. Basil by that of St. Augustine. Innocent VI, 
who approved this change (1356), also confirmed the 
union of their monasteries into one congregation goy- 
erned by a superior-general and a general chapter. 
The superiors-general were at first elected for life, 
but in 1474 Pope Sixtus IV caused them to be 
voted for every three years. 

Boniface ind granted the congregation the privi- 
leges of the Order of St. Dominic and Innocent 
VIII and Paul III ratified the same; nevertheless 
the Bartholomites were prohibited from joining any 
other religious order except that of the Carthusians. 
Durazzo, their first cardinal protector, was appointed 

by Urban VIII in 1640, but they did not long enjoy 

this signal advantage. Their regular observance 
_ began to decline, their ranks were but meagrely re- 
cruited and most of their houses had to be closed till 

_ at length only four or five were left, in which about 
~ forty monks lived as best they could. There seemed 
to be no way of averting this decadence. Innocent X 
authorized the Bartholomites to enter other religious 
orders or else to secularize themselves, assuring each 
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Genoa and was their superior; Father Anthony of 
Pisa, who was the first superior-general of their con- 
gregation; Estaban Palma, who four times held the 
office of general and laboured zealously for the re- 
form of the congregation; Cherubini Cerbelloni of 
Genoa and Paul Costa of Milan, who were celebrated 
preachers. and Scoti, Pori, Girolamo Cavalieri, J. B. 
Ladriani, and Gregorio Bitio who left literary works 
which were, however, soon forgotten. In their church 
at Genoa is still preserved the celebrated portrait 
of Christ known as the Holy Face of Edessa. 

Birto, Relazione del principio e statto della Religione de’ Fr. 
di S. Basili degli armeni in Italia; H&uyor, Histoire des ordres 
monastiques, 1, 243-248. 

J. M. Busse. 


Bartoli, DANnrELLo, a historian and littérateur, 
b. at Ferrara, 12 February, 1608; d. in Rome, 12 
January, 1685. After a brilliant course of studies 
under the Jesuits, he entered the novitiate of San 
Andrea, Rome, in 1623, before the completion of 
his sixteenth year. The story of the labours and 
sufferings of the members of the Society of Jesus 
in the Indies and Japan awakened in the youthful 
religious an ardent desire to emulate the zeal 
and devotion of the missionaries. He asked to be 
sent on the foreign missions, but Father Mutius 
Vitelleschi. the General of the order, kept him in 
Italy. After some years of teaching, Father Bar- 
toli began his apostolic career as a preacher, his 
sermons meeting with extraordinary success in 
Ferrara, his native place, Genoa Lucca, Florence, 
and Rome. He was engaged in this fruitful minis- 
try when the contemplation of the evils to youth, 
caused by the reading of romances, suggested one 
of his first books, ‘‘The Learned Man’’. This work 
was received with great applause and is said to 
have gone through eight editions in the first year 
of its publication; it was translated into French, 
German. and English. 

The success of this venture decided the vocation 
of Father Bartoli as a writer. He was called to 
Rome by his superiors in 1650, and from that time 
until his death he published many works in history 
as well as in other departments of literature, all of 
them written in Italian. The best known and the 
most important is a history of the Society of Jesus, 
which appeared in Rome from 1650 to 1673. in six 
volumes folio, and was translated into Latin by 
Father Janin, 8.J.Bartoli’s works were collected 
and published in Florence in 1826, in 50 vols., 
16mo. He is universally esteemed for his erudition, 
as well as for the purity and elegance of his style. 
His fellow-countrymen have honoured him with 
a place among the classical writers of the Italian 
language. 

Bartout, Opere Varte (Venice, 1716). A sketch of the 
author is prefixed to the first volume. See also edition of 
Martertr (Turin, 1825-56); Parrianant, Menologio for 
13 Jan., p. 119; SoutHweti, Biblioth. Script. S. J., 164; 
Borro, Comm. della vita e delle opere del P. Dan. Bartoli (Bo- 
logn », 1865); SomMMERVOGEL, Bablioth., 1, 965 sq; FELLER, 
Dict. Histor; Cr&TInEAU-JoLy, Hist. de la c. de J. (Brussels, 
1851), IV 261; Drews, Fasti Soc. Jes. for 13 Jan., p. 17; 
Dr GuinHERMy, Menol. de la c. de J., Assistance d’Italie, 
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Bartoli di Sassiferato. See Roman Law. 


Bartolocci, Giutio, a Cistercian monk and 
learned Hebrew scholar, b. at Celleno in the old 
kingdom of Naples, 1 April, 1613; d. at Rome, 
19 October, 1687. He began his Hebrew studies 
under Giovanni Battista, a converted Jew, and in 
1651 was appointed professor of Hebrew and rab- 
binical literature at the Collegium Neophytoru 
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peared in four volumes during the years 1675-93. 
The last volume was published by his disciple, Carlo 
Giuseppi Imbonati, who also published a supple- 
mentary volume in 1694. This monumental work 
contains an account of Jewish literature and embodies, 
besides its numerous bibliographical and biographical 
data, a number of dissertations on Jewish customs, 
etc. Although it has been adjudged uncritical by 
Richard Simon, Bartolocci’s work was adopted by 
Wolf as the basis of his own “ Bibliotheca Hebraica”’. 
Bartolocci died as Abbot of the monastery of St. 
Sebastiani ad Catacumbas in Rome. 

Wotr, Bibl. Hebr., i, 6-9; First, Bibl. jud., i, 89, ii, bexiv; 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, s. v.; Jewish Encyclopedia, 
s. v.; KAULEN in Kirchenlexicon, s. v. 
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Bartolommeo, Fra, an Italian painter and a mem- 
ber of the Dominican Order, b. in 1475 in the terri- 
tory belonging to Florence; d. at Florence in 1517. 
He bore the worldly name of Bartolommeo di Pagholo 
del Fattorino and was called, more familiarly, Baccio 
della Porta, the nickname being a reference to the 
circumstances of his family. His work as a painter 
characterizes the transition of the Renaissance from 
its early period to the time of its greatest splendour. 
In 1484 he entered the studio of Cosimo Rosselli, 
one of whose pupils at the same time was a lad of 
about Bartolommeo’s age, Mariotto Albertinelli. 
The friendship between Bartolommeo and the some- 
what more worldly Albertinelli caused the two to 
form a business partnership in 1490 which lasted 
until 1512. At times the two friends were estranged 
on account of Bartolommeo’s admiration for Savon- 
arola. 

Bartolommeo adopted Savonarola’s theories con- 
cerning art, painted the reformer’s picture a number 
of times and after Savonarola’s tragic end (1498) 
entered the same order to which the reformer had 
belonged. Before this, though, he had painted the 


Tur Descent FROM THE Cross (Pitti Gallery. Florence) 


fresco of the Last Judgment, which is in the Church 
of Santa Maria Nuova, Florence. The upper part of 
- the fresco depicts the Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and 
the Apostles; the figures while preserving their tradi- 
tional dignity exhibit a striking freedom in the pose. 
The work also shows an entirely new perception of 
perspective. The lower half of the fresco, painted by 
Albertinelli, is also skilfully composed. At times, per- 
haps, a little more action would be preferable. Be- 
sides this work all that we have of Bartolommeo’s first 
period are numerous carefully executed drawings which 
avonarola made the same 
_ deep impression on Bartolommeo that he made on 


y other Florentine painters. According to Va- 
the artist, influenced by Savonarola’s preach- 
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ing, threw his secular and mythological designs into 
the bonfire. 

For a number of years after his entrance (1500) 
into the Convent of San Marco he gave up his art, 
although he did not become a priest. However, he 
resumed his work, painting in the style of Angelico, 
which was in agreement with the spirit of Savonarola, 
and also in part in the style of Masaccio and Filippino. 
He had previously studied the Florentine art of the 
time with great care and painted, above all, in the 
manner of this school. The influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci, who worked at Florence, or near by, from 
1501 to 1508, is also evident. The ‘“ Last Judgment” 
drew the attention of Raphael, who was eight years 
the younger of the two, to Bartolommeo. Bartolom- 
meo had charge of the studio of San Marco when Ra- 
phael came to Florence. Raphael visited Bartolom- 
meo and the acquaintance was productive of benefit 
to both. In 1508 Raphael went to Rome. In the 
same year a visit to Venice gave Bartolommeo a new 
stimulus. The influence of the rich colouring used by 
Bellini and Titian showed itself in the altar-piece (in 
the Museum at Lucca),which represents God the 
Father, with St. Catherine and Mary Magdalen in ecs- 
tasy. Some years later Bartolommeo went for a 
short time to Rome. Here he studied the works of 
Michelangelo in addition to those of Raphael. For 
a while he was in Lucca, but generally he worked 
at San Marco, where he finally died. 

Fra Bartolommeo developed his undoubted talent 
for painting by the most diligent study. In his 
work depth of religious feeling and the dignity suit- 
able to sacred subjects are happily united with the 
advance in the technic of art of his time. In per- 
spective, characterization of his’ subject, drapery, 
colour, grouping, and rhythm of pose and move- 
ment Bartolommeo holds to the Cinquecento, while 
the impression made by his devotional pictures is in 
no way lowered by realism or by seeking after extet- 
nal effect. The works which he painted to sell are 
not so naive and unconscious as the Fiesole pictures, 
for Bartolommeo came more in contact with the 
world. The “Vision of St. Bernard” exhibits a shy, 
tender grace; the “ Marriage of St. Catherine” (in the 
Pitti Palace, Florence) has more animation although 
filled with the mystic depths of religious feeling. 
Bartolommeo loved symmetry in the grouping, but 
he understood how to avoid monotony by varying the 
position of the body, the turn of the head, and by the 
use of other signs of movement as, for example, in 
the “Mother of Mercy” in the museum at Lucca. 
In an unfinished altar-piece a beauty of form expres- 
sive of the character of the personages is united to 
skilful variety and strict adherents to the subject. 
This altar-piece (in the Uffizi Palace, Florence) repre- 
sents the patron saints of Florence with the Madonna 
and Child. St. Anna who is also portrayed is some- 
what higher in position, while two angels sit at the 
foot of the altar and others are poised over the whole 
group. 

The art with which Bartolommeo expressed the 
individuality of his subjects is still greatly admired 
in small frescoes which he produced, such as the 
“Weee Homo” and representations of the Madonna 
with various saints. ‘The heroic figure of St. Mark 
in the Pitti Palace, Florence, an imitation of the 
style of Michelangelo, is less striking in expression 
and pose than in the treatment of the drapery. 
delightful simplicity and dignity characterize the 
painting of a Risen Christ blessing the world. The 


evangelists are with him and the world is seen as a 


landscape in a mirror held by two angels. Still more 
unassuming but yet more beautiful is a Madonna 
with St. Stephen and John the Baptist. Another 
canvas which is greatly admired is a “ Descent from 
the Cross”; or, “ Lamentation over Christ”’, in which 
the expression of suffering on the faces is most finely 
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graded and so subdued that a heavenly peace illum- 
ines the group. Bartolommeo’s masterpieces are to 
be found chiefly in Florence and Lucca. 

Scorr, Fra Bartolommeo (London, 1881); LisKr, Geschichte 
der italienischen Malerei (Stuttgart, 1878), II]; Franrz, Fra 
Bartolommeo della Porta (Ratisbon, 1879); Ipmm, Geschichte 
der christlichen Malerei (Freiburg, 1894), II. 

G. GIETMANN. 


Bartolozzi, FRAaNcESco, an engraver, etcher, 
and painter, b. at Florence, 1727; d. at Lisbon, 1815. 
His father was a goldsmith of excellent family and 
early taught the use of the burin to his boy who, 
when ten years of age, engraved two heads which 
gave promise of his future powers. In the Florentine 
Academy he learned to work in oil, chalks, and 
aquarelle. Unsurpassed by any artist of his day 
in his knowledge of anatomy, and with a passion 
for the antique, young Bartolozzi became a master 
in depicting beauty of expression, movement, and 
form. 

From 1745 until 1751 he studied with Wagner, 
the Venetian historical engraver. This apprentice- 
ship ended, he married Lucia Ferro and the young 

air, on Cardinal Bottari’s invitation, went to Rome. 

eturning to Venice, his fame grew very rapidly, 
and in 1764, Dalton, King George III’s librarian, 
took him to England, where he was appointed En- 
graver to the King, and, four years later, Royal 
Academician. In London he engraved over two 
thousand plates, nearly all in stipple or the “red- 
chalk style”, a method recently invented by the 
French, but brought into vogue and elevated into a 
distinct art by Bartolozzi. He devoted himself 
to the human figure, and his engravings abound in 
sweet and tender types of beauty, graceful in form 
and outline. Everywhere are found delicate modu- 
lations of light and shade with a roundness, finish, 
and suggestion of flesh never before seen in engraved 
work. 

Bartolozzi’s drawing was superb; and although 
he was a reproductive artist he improved the work 
he copied, especially the drawing, even Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thanking him for such a service. His 
pupils called him the “god of drawing’. His splen- 
did line work was obscured by the great popularity 
attained by his stippled prints, and his few etch- 
ings show a free, bold, and unfettered sweep of 
line. They, too, were reproduced from pictures 
by others, but the translation always improved 
on the original. In 1802 Bartolozzi went to Lisbon, 
where he was knighted, and where he worked and 
taught until his death. He was buried in the 
ehurch of Saint Isabella: Among  Bartolozzi’s 
best productions are the “Royal Academy Diploma”, 
“The Marlborough Gems”, the “Illustrations to 
Shakespeare”, and some of his small “Tickets”, 
all in stipple; and “The Silence” and “ Clytie”’, en- 
graved in pure line. : 
- Tuer, Bartolozziand is Works (London, 1881), 2 vols. 

Leite Hunt. 


Barton, Exizasnrtu, b. probably in 1506; executed 
at Tyburn, 20 April, 1534; called the “Nun of Kent”’. 
The career of this visionary, whose prophecies led 
to her execution under Henry VIII, has been the 
source of a historical controversy which resolves itself 
into the question: Was she gifted with supernatural 

knowledge or was she an impostor? In 1525, when 
nineteen years of age, being then employed as a 
domestic servant at Aldington, Kent, she had an 
illness, during which she fell into frequent trances 
and told “wondrously things done in other places 

__ whilst she was neither herself present nor yet heard no 
report thereof”. From the first her utterances as- 
sumed a religious character and were “of marvellous 
ess in rebuke of sin and vice”. Her parish 


Richard Masters, convinced of her sincerity, 
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to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 va 
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who sent a commission of three Canterbury Bene- 
dictines, Bocking, Hadleigh, and Barnes, two Fran- 
ciscans, Hugh Rich and Richard Risby, a diocesan 
official, and the parish priest to examine her again. 
Shortly after this commission pronounced inher 
favour, her prediction that the Blessed Virgin would 
cure her at a certain chapel was fulfilled, when in 
presence of a large crowd she was restored to health. 
She then became a Benedictine nun, living near Can- 
terbury, with a great reputation for holiness. Her 
fame gradually spread until she came into wide 
public notice. She protested “in the name and by 
the authority of God” against the king’s projected 
divorce. To further her opposition, besides writing 
to the pope she had interviews with Fisher, Wolsey, 
and the king himself. Owing to her reputation for 
sanctity she proved one of the most formidable 
opponents of the royal divorce, so that in 1533 Crom- 
well took steps against her, and after examination 
by Cranmer she was in November, with Dr. Bocking, 
her confessor, and others, committed to the Tower. 
Subsequently all the prisoners were made to do public 
penance at St. Paul’s and at Canterbury and to pub- 
lish confessions of deception and fraud. 

In January, 1534, a bill of attainder was framed 
against her and thirteen of her sympathizers, among 
whom were Fisher and More. Except the latter, 
whose name was withdrawn, all were condemned 
under this bill; seven including Bocking, Masters, 
Rich, Risby, and Elizabeth herself being sentenced 
to death, while Fisher and five others were condemned 
to imprisonment and forfeiture of goods. Elizabeth 
and her companions were executed at Tyburn on 
20 April, 1534, when she is said to have repeated her 
confession. Protestant authors allege that these 
confessions alone are conclusive of her imposture, 
but Catholic writers, though they have felt free to 
hold divergent opinions about the nun, have pointed 
out the suggestive fact that all that is known as to 
these confessions emanates from Cromwell or’ his 
agents; that all available documents are on his side; 
that the confession issued as hers is on the face of it 
not her own composition; that she and her com- 
panions were never brought to trial, but were con- 
demned and executed unheard; that there is contem- 
porary evidence that the alleged confession was even 
then believed to be a forgery. For these reasons 
the matter cannot be considered as settled, and un- 
fortunately the difficulty of arriving at any satis- 
factory and final decision now seems insuperable. 

Act of Atiainder, 25 Henry VIII, cap. xii; Wricut, Suppres- 
sion of the Monasteries; GAIRDNER, Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII for 1633-4; Ler in Dict. Nat. Biog., Ill, 343; 
Gasquet, Henry VIII and the Eng. Monasteries (1889), I, 
iii; Brincert, Life of Fisher (1890), xi; Ipem, Life of More 
(1892), xvii. 
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Baruch (Heb. 453, Barikh, blessed, Benedict; 
Sept. Bapo’x), I. Barucu, the disciple of Jeremias, 
and the traditional author of the deutero-canonical 
He was the son of 
Nerias (Jer., xxxii, 12, 16; xxxvi, 4, 8, 32; Bar., i, 1), 
and most probably the. brother of Saraias, chief 
chamberlain to King Sedecias (Jer., xxxii, 12; li, 59; 
Bar., i, 1). After the Temple of Jerusalem had been 
plundered by Nabuchodonosor (599 B. c.), he wrote 
under the dictation of Jeremias the oracles of that 
great prophet, foretelling the return of the Baby- 
lonians, and read them at the risk of his life in the 
hearing of the Jewish people. He wrote also the 
second and enlarged edition of the prophecies of 
Jeremias after the first had been burned by the in- 
furiated king, Joakim (Jer., xxxvi). Throughout his 
life he remained true to the teachings and ideals of 


the great prophet, although he seems at times to 


have given way to feelings of desponden 
haps even of personal ambition 7 
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and witnessed the purchase by the prophet of his 
ancestral estate in Anathoth (Jer., xxxii). After the 
fall of the Holy City and the ruin of the Temple 
(588 B. c.) Baruch lived probably for some time with 
Jeremias at Masphath. His enemies accused him of 
having prompted the prophet to advise the Jews to 
remain in Juda, instead of going down into Egypt, 
as they were contemplating. In consequence, he was 
carried, together with his master, to Egypt (Jer., 
xliii), where, according to a Hebrew tradition pre- 
served by St. Jerome (In Isai., xxx, 6, 7), both died 
before Nabuchodonosor invaded that country. This 
tradition, however, conflicts with the data found in 
the opening chapter of the Prophecy of Baruch, 
wherein we are told of Baruch writing his book in 
Babylonia, reading it publicly in the fifth year after 
the burning of the Holy City, and apparently being 
sent to Jerusalem by the Jewish captives with sacred 
vessels and gifts destined to the sacrificial service in 
Yahweh’s Temple. It conflicts likewise with various 
traditions, both Jewish and Christian, which perhaps 
contain some particles of truth, but which do not 
allow us to determine the date, place, or manner of 
Baruch’s death, with anything like probability. 

In the Catholic Bible “the Prophecy of Baruch”’ is 
made up of six chapters, the last of which bears the 
special title of an ‘‘Epistle of Jeremias’’, and does 
not belong to the book proper. The Prophecy opens 
with an historical introduction (i, 1-14), stating 


first (1-2) that the book was written by Baruch at 


Babylon in the fifth year after Jerusalem had been 
burned by the Chaldeans, and next (vv. 3-14) that 
it was read in an assembly of King Jechonias and 
other Babylonian exiles upon whom it produced the 
most beneficial effects. The first section in the body 
of the book (i, 15; iii, 8) contains a twofold confession 
of the sins which led to the exile (i, 15—ii, 5; ii, 6-13), 
together with a prayer that God may at length 
forgive His people (ii, 14; iii, 8). While the foregoing 
section has much in common with the Book of 
Daniel (Dan., ix, 4-19), Baruch’s second section 
(iii, 9; iv, 4) closely resembles passages in Job, xxviii, 
xxxviii. It is a beautiful panegyric of that Divine 
Wisdom which is nowhere found except in the Law 
given to Israel; only in the guise of the Law has 
Wisdom appeared on the earth and become accessible 
to man; let, therefore, Israel prove faithful again to 
the Law. The last section of the Book of Baruch 


it is argued in various ete are powerless and perish- 
able works of man’s hand; 
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time-honoured view that that great Prepac is its 
author. It is also urged that the vivid and accurate 
description of the splendid, but infamous, worship of, 
the Babylonian gods in Baruch, vi, makes for the 
traditional authorship, since Jer., xiii, 5, 6, probably 
speaks of the twofold journey of Jeremias to the 
Euphrates. Finally it is affirmed that a certain 
number of Hebraisms can be traced back to a Hebrew 
original point in the same direction. Over against 
this traditional view, most contemporary critics 
argue that the Greek style of Baruch, vi, proves that. 
it was originally written not in Hebrew, but in 
Greek, and that consequently Jeremias is not the 
author of the Epistle ascribed to him. For this and 
for other reasons suggested by the study of the con- 
tents of Baruch, vi, they think that St. Jerome was 
decidedly correct when he called this writing Yevderl- 
ypagos, that is, inscribed with a false name. How- 
ever this may be, an impartial study of the Canon 
of Holy Writ proves that, despite the assertions of 
Protestants to the contrary, Baruch, vi, has always 
been recognized by the Church as an inspired work. 

With regard to the original language of the Book 
of Baruch proper (chaps. i-v), a variety of opinions 
prevail among contemporary scholars. Naturally 
enough, those who simply abide by the title which 
ascribes the Book to Baruch, admit that the whole 
work was originally written in Hebrew. On the con- 
trary, most of those who question or reject the cor- 
rectness of that title think that this writing was 
totally, or at least partially, composed in Greek. It 
is indeed true that the Greek literary features of the 
various sections do not point back with equal force 
to a Hebrew original. Yet, it can hardly be doubted 
that the whole of Baruch proper in its extant Greek 
form looks like a translation. The linguistic evidence 
is also confirmed by the following considerations: 
(1) It is highly probable that Theodotion (end of the: 
second century of our era) translated the Book of 
Baruch from a Hebrew original. (2) There are some 
marginal notes of the Syro-Hexaplar text stating 
that a few words in the Greek ‘‘are not found in the 
Hebrew’’. (3) Baruch, i, 14, says that the book 
was meant to be read publicly in the Temple; hence 
it must have been composed in Hebrew for that pur- 
pose. Besides this unity as regards its original 
language, Baruch presents a certain unity in point. 
of subject-matter, so that most of those who main- 
tain that the whole work was primitively written in 
Hebrew admit also its unity of composition. There 
are, however, in the Book of Baruch many traces. 
of the compilatory process whereby its various parts 
were apparently brought together. The difference in 
literary form between i-iii, 8, on the one hand and 
ili, 9-5, is very great indeed, and, taken together with 
the abrupt manner in which the panegyric on Wis- 
dom is introduced at iii, 9, suggests a difference with 
respect to origin. The two confessions of the sins 


which led to the exile in i, 15; iii, 8, are put side by 


side without any natural transition. The literary 
differences between iii, 9—iv, 4, and iv, 5—yv, 9, are 
considerable, and the beginning of the third section 
at iv, 5, is no less abrupt than that of the second at 
iii, 9. Again, the historical introduction seems to 
have been composed us a preface to only i, 15—ii, 5. 
In view of these and other such facts, contemporary 


critics generally think that the work is the outcome __ 
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for this view are chiefly three: (1) The book is as- 
eribed to Baruch by its title; (2) it has always been 
regarded as Baruch’s work by tradition; (3) its 
contents present nothing that would be later than 
Baruch’s time, or that should be regarded as foreign 
to the style and manner of that faithful disciple and 
secretary of Jeremias. Over against this view, non- 
Catholics argue: (1) That its ultimate basis is simply 
the title of the book; (2) that this title itself is not 
in harmony with the historical and literary contents 
of the work; and (3) that those contents, when im- 
partially examined, point to a much later compiler 
than Baruch; in fact some of them go so far as to 
ascribe the composition of the book to a writer living 
after A. p. 70. Catholics easily disprove this last 
date for the Book of Baruch; but they do not so 
easily dispose of the serious difficulties that have been 
raised against their own ascription of the whole work 
to Baruch. Their answers are considered as_suffi- 
cient by Catholic scholars generally. Should any 
one, however, judge them inadequate; and therefore 
consider the Book of Baruch as the work of a later 
editor, the inspired character of the book would still 
remain, provided this later editor himself be re- 
garded as inspired in his work of compilation. That 
the Book of Baruch is “a sacred and canonical’’ 
writing has been defined by the Council of Trent; 
that it has just as much right to be held “inspired 
of God”’ as any other- book of Holy Writ can readily 
be shown by a close study of the Canon of the Bible. 
Its Latin rendering in our Vulgate goes back to the 
old Latin version anterior to St. Jerome, and is 
tolerably literal from the Greek text. 

II. Barucs, the son of Zachai, who helped to re- 
build the wall of Jerusalem (II Esd., iii, 20). 

_ III. Barucu, a priest who signed the renewed 
Covenant after the Exile; perhaps the same as the 
foregoing (II Hsd., x, 6). 

IV. Barucu, one of the children of Juda who 
settled in Jerusalem after the Captivity (II Esd., 
Sai Ra 
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among other things: Grant us, O Lord, Thy strength 
and protection; make the evil good and preserve the 
just in their righteousness. For Thou canst do all 
things and there is no one who may oppose Thee; 
for when Thou desirest, Thou savest, and no one re- 
sists Thy will.’’ (P. L., LXV, 449.) 

Leontius of Byzantium, writing about the middle of 
the sixth century, censures Theodore of Mopsuestia 
because he was not content with the liturgies handed 
down by the Fathers to the churches, but composed 
a Mass of his own, showing, thereby, no reverence 
either for that of the Apostles, or for that composed 
in the same spirit by the great St. Basil (P. G., 
LXXXVI, 1368). The Quinisext, or Trullan Coun- 
cil (692), in its thirty-second canon draws an argu- 
ment from the written liturgy of the archbishop of 
the church of the Cxsareans, St. Basil, whose glory 
has spread through the whole world (Mansi, Coll. 
Cone., XI, 958). Finally, in the Barberini library 
there is a manuscript of the latter part of the eighth, 
or the early part of the ninth, century which con- 
deine a Greek liturgy entitled the “Liturgy of St. 

asil’’, 

It is not known precisely just what the nature of 
the Basilian reform was, nor what liturgy served as 
the basis of the saint’s work. Very probably he 
shortened and changed somewhat the liturgy of his 
own diocese, which was akin to the Liturgy of St. 
James. In iater times it underwent some develop- 
ment, so that with our present knowledge of its 
history it would be almost impossible to reconstruct 
it as it came from the pen of the Bishop of Cesarea. 
According to the tradition of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, their liturgy is practically the work of St. 
Basil, due allowance being made for changes and 
amelioration in the course of time. This is older 
than either of the other two Byzantine liturgies, 
and is mentioned under the name of St. Basil in 
ancient times as if it were then the normal liturgy. 
Of the anaphoras attributed to St. Basil the Syriac 
and Armenian are probably derived from the Byzan- 
tine Greek with some modifications. The Abys- 
sinian is a translation of the Coptic, while the Coptic, 
Arabic, and Greek Egyptian liturgies are substantially 
the same. These Egyptian anaphoras of St. Basil 
are different from the Czesarean or Byzantine liturgy, 
and do not possess all the characteristics of the 
Alexandrian Rite, but appear rather to be modelled 


-on the Syrian type, so they are probably an importa- 


tion into Egypt. The Greek Egyptian contains 
several prayers (identical with those in the Byzantine 
liturgy) expressly ascribed to St. Basil, and from 
these it may derive its title. 

The Cesarean or Byzantine Liturgy is used in the 
countries which were evangelized from Constanti- 
nople, or which came under its influence for any 
considerable period. It is used, for example, by the 
Orthodox and Uniat Greek churches in the Orient, 


y as well as by the Greek communities in Italy and 


Sicily. Translated into the Old Slavonic it is used 
by Orthodox and Uniat Catholics in Russia and in 
some parts of the Austrian Empire; translated into 
Georgian and Rumanian it is used respectively 


in Georgia and Rumania, It has also been trans-_ 
lated into several other languages and dialects for 
use in the Russian dependencies and where the Rus- | 


sian Church has missions, as well as into Arabic for 
use in Syria. Since the Litur, 


Church, that of St. Basil is now used ony _on 


; conde of Lent with the except: f Pal 


Thursday ¢ 


of St. John Chrysos- 
tom has become the normal liturgy of the Greek 
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contains the prayers of the prothesis, of the anti- 
phons, of the little entrance, and of the trisagion, 
the lessons, and the prayers of the ectenes and of the 
catechumens. The Mass of the faithful begins with 
the two prayers of the faithful, and contains the 
prayer of the great entrance, the prayer of the Offer- 
tory, which is expressly ascribed to St. Basil, the kiss 
of peace, the Creed, and the Anaphora, The Ana- 
phora proper, starting with the Eucharistic Preface 
followed by the Sanctus, embraces the preparatory 
prayers for the Consecration, the Consecration itself, 
the Epiclesis or invocation of the Holy Ghost, the 
Great Intercession for the living and the dead, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the inclination, Elevation, Com- 
munion, thanksgiving, and dismissal. 

Goar, Evxoddéyiov sive rituale grecorum (Venice, 1730); 
BriGHTMAN, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1906) 
I, prints the Barberini MS., p. 309, the prayers of the mod- 
ern liturgy, p. 400. Tr. will be found in: Brert, A Collection of 
the Principal Liturgies (London, 1838), and Swainson, The 
Greek Liturgies (Cambridge, 1884); Neraun, History of the 
Holy Eastern Church (London, 1850); Prosst, Liturgie des 
vierten Jahrhunderts und_ deren Reform (Minster, 1893); 
Renavupot, Liturgiarum orientalium collectio (Frankfort, 1847). 
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Basil, Rute or Sarnt,—I. Under the name of 
Basilians are included all the religious who follow 
the Rule of St. Basil. The monasteries of such 
religious have never possessed the hierarchical 
organization which ordinarily exists in the houses 
of an order properly so called. Only a few houses 
were formerly grouped into congregations or are to- 
day so combined. St. Basil drew up his Rule for 
the members of the monastery he founded about 356 
on the banks of the Iris in Cappadocia. Before 
forming this community St. Basil visited Egypt, 
Palestine, Coelesyria, and Mesopotamia in order to 
see for himself the manner of life led by the monks 
in these countries. St. Gregory of Nazianzus, who 
shared the retreat, aided Basil by his advice and 
experience. The Rule of Basil is divided into two 
parts: the “Greater Monastic Rules” (Regule fusius 
tractate, Migne, P. G., XX XI, 889-1052), and the 
“Lesser Rules” (Regule brevius tractate, ibid, 1051- 
1306). Rufinus who translated them into Latin 
united the two into a single Rule under the name 
of “Regulze sancti Basilii episcopi Cappadocie ad 
monachos” (P. L., CIII, 483-554); this Rule was 
followed by some western monasteries. For, a long 
time the Bishop of Cesarea was wrongly held to be 
the author of a work on monasticism called “Con- 
stitutiones monastice” (P. G., XX XI, 1315-1428). 
In his Rule St. Basil follows a catechetical method; 
the disciple asks a question to which the master 
replies. He limits himself to laying down indisputa- 
ble principles which will guide the superiors and 
monks in their conduct. He sends his monks to the 
Sacred Scriptures; in his eyes the Bible is the basis of 
all monastic legislation, the true Rule. The questions 
refer generally to the virtues which the monks 
should practise and the vices they should avoid. The 
greater number of the replies contain a verse or 
' several verses of the Bible accompanied by a comment 
which defines the meaning. The most striking 
qualities of the Basilian Rule are its prudence and 
its wisdom. It leaves to the superiors the care of 
settling the many details of local, individual, and 
daily life; it does not determine the material ex- 
ercise of the observance or the administrative regu- 
lations of the monastery. Poverty, obedience, re- 
nunciation, and self-abnegation are the virtues which 
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had for guide a tradition accepted by all the monks. 
This tradition was enriched as time went on by the 
decisions of councils, by the ordinances of the 
Emperors of Constantinople, and by the regulations 
of a number of revered abbots. Thus there arose a 
body of law by which the monasteries were regulated. 
Some of these laws were accepted by all, others 
were observed only by the houses of some one coun- 
try, while there were regulations which applied only 
to certain communities. In this regard Oriental 
monasticism bears much resemblance to that of the 
West; a great variety of observances is noticeable. 
The existence of the Rule of St. Basil formed a 
principle of unity. 

Il. Tar Monasteries oF THE Hast.—The monas- 
teries of Cappadocia were the first to accept the Rule 
of St. Basil; it afterwards spread gradually to all 
the monasteries of the Hast. Those of Armenia, 
Chaldea, and of the Syrian countries in general pre- 
ferred instead of the Rule of St. Basil those observ- 
ances which were known among them as the Rule of 
St. Anthony. Neither the ecclesiastical nor the 
imperial authority was exerted to make conformity 
-to the Basilian Rule universal. It is therefore im- 
possible to tell the epoch at which it acquired the 
supremacy in the religious communities of the Greek 
world; but the date is probably an early one. The 
development of monasticism was, in short, the cause 
of its diffusion. Protected by the emperors and 
patriarchs the monasteries increased rapidly in num- 
ber. In 536 the Diocese of Constantinople contained 
no less than sixty-eight, that of Chalcedon forty, 
and these numbers continually increased. Although 
monasticism was not able to spread in all parts of 
the empire with equal rapidity, yet what it probably 
must have been may be inferred from these figures. 
These monks took an active part in the ecclesiastical 
life of their time; they had a share in all the quarrels, 
both theological and other, and were associated with 
all the works of charity. Their monasteries were 
places of refuge for studious men. Many of the 
bishops and patriarchs were chosen from their ranks. 
Their history is interwoven, therefore, with that of 
the Oriental Churches. They gave to the preaching 
of the Gospel its greatest apostles. As a result 
monastic life gained a footing at the same time as 
Christianity among all the races won to the Faith. 
The position of the monks in the empire was one of 
great power, and their wealth helped to increase 
their influence. Thus their development ran a 
course parallel to that of their Western brethren. The 
monks, as a rule, followed the theological vicissi- 
tudes of the emperors and patriarchs, and they 
showed no notable independence except during 
the iconoclastic persecution; the stand they took 
in this aroused the anger of the imperial contro- 


versialists. The Faith had its martyrs among them; 


many of them were condemned to exile, and some 
took advantage of this condemnation to reorganize 
their religious life in Italy. 

Of all the monasteries of this period the most cele- 
brated was that of St. John the Baptist of Studium, 
founded at Constantinople in the 
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who first introduced them in his monastery of 
Saccudium. The other monasteries, one after 
another, adopted them, and they are still followed 
by the monks of Mount Athos. The monastery of 
Mount Athos was founded towards the close of the 
tenth century through the aid of the Emperor Basil 
the Macedonian and became the largest and most 
celebrated of all the monasteries of the Orient; it 
is in reality a monastic province. The monastery 
of Mount Olympus in Bithynia should also be men- 
tioned, although it was never as important as the 
other. The monastery of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai, which goes baal to the early days of monas- 
ticism, had a great fame and is still occupied by monks. 
Reference to Oriental monks must here be limited 
to those who have left a mark upon ecclesiastical 
literature: Leontius of Byzantium (d. 548), author 
of a treatise against the Nestorians and Eutychians; 
St. Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, one of the 
most vigorous adversaries of the Monothelite heresy 
(P. G., LXXXVII, 3147-4014); St. Maximus the 
Confessor, Abbot of Chrysopolis (d. 662), the most 
brilliant representative of Byzantine monasticism 
in the seventh century; in his writings and letters 
St. Maximus steadily combated the partisans of 
the erroneous doctrines of Monothelitism (ibid, XC 
and XCI); St. John Damascene, who may perhaps 
be included among the Basilians; St. Theodore the 
Studite (d. 829), the defender of the veneration of 
sacred images; his works include theological, ascetic, 
hagiographical, liturgical, and historical writings 
(P. G., XCIX). The Byzantine monasteries furnish 
a long line of historians who were also monks: John 
Malalas, whose “Chronographia” (P. G., XCVII, 
9-190) served as a model for Eastern chroniclers; 
Georgius Syncellus, who wrote a “Selected Chrono- 
graphia”’; his friend and disciple Theophanes (d. 817), 
Abbot of the “Great Field”’ near Cyzicus, the author 
of another “Chronographia” (P. G., CVIII); the 
Patriarch Nicephorus, who wrote (815-829) an his- 
torical “Breviarium” (a Byzantine history), and an 
“Abridged Chronographia” (P. G., C, 879-991); 
George the Monk, whose Chronicle stops at a. p. 842 
(P. G., CX). There were, besides, a large number of 
monks, hagiographers, hymnologists, and poets who 
had a large share in the development of the Greek 
Liturgy. Among the authors of hymns may be 
mentioned: St. Maximus the Confessor; St. Theodore 
the Studite; St. Romanus the Melodist; St. Andrew of 
Crete; St. John Damascene; Cosmas of Jerusalem, 
and St. Joseph the Hymnographer. Fine penman- 


ship and the copying of manuscripts were held in 


honour among the Basilians. Among the monas- 
teries which excelled in the art of copying were the 
Studium, Mount Athos, the monastery of the Isle 
of Patmos and that of Rossano in Sicily; the tradi- 
tion was continued later by the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrara near Rome. These monasteries, and others 
as well, were studios of religious art where the monks 
toiled to produce miniatures in the manuscripts, 
paintings, and goldsmith work. The triumph of or- 
thodoxy over the iconoclastic heresy infused an 
extraordinary enthusiasm into this branch of their 


urs. 
_ From the pong the Oriental Churches often took 
their patriarchs and bishops from the monasteries. 
Later, when the secular clergy was recruited largely 
from among married men, this custom became almost 
universal, for, as the episcopal office could not be 
conferred upon men who were married, it developed, 
in a way, into a privilege of the religious who had 


taken the vow of celibacy. Owing to this the monks 


rmed a class apart, corresponding to the upper 
clergy of the Western Churches; this gave and still 
Te rata 
es. Ins of them 
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the spirit of proselytism existed in the East the 
monasteries furnished the Church with all its mis- 
sionaries. 
by Rome in its calendar of annual feasts, namely, 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius, the Apostles of the Slavs. 
The Byzantine schism did not change sensibly the 
position of the Basilian monks and monasteries. 
Their sufferings arose through the Mohammedan con- 
quest. To a large number of them this conquest 
brought complete ruin, especially to those monas- 
teries in what is now Turkey in Asia and the region 
around Constantinople. In the East the convents 
for women adopted the Rule of St. Basil and had 
constitutions copied from those of the Basilian monks. 

III. Scuismatic Basrtrans.—The two best known 
monasteries of the schismatic Basilians are those of 
Mount Athos and of Mount Sinai. Besides these 
there are still many monasteries in Turkey in Asia, 
of which 10 are in Jerusalem alone, 1 at Bethlehem, 
and 4 at Jericho. They are also numerous on the 
islands of the Aigean Sea: Chios 3, Samos 6, Crete 
about 50, Cyprus 11. In Old Cairo is the monastery 
of St. George. In Greece where there were formerly 
400 monasteries, there were, in 1832, only 82, which 
by 1904 had increased to 169; 9 Basilian convents 
for women are now in existence in Greece. In Ru- 
mania there are 22 monasteries; in Servia 44, with 
only about 118 monks; in Bulgaria 78, with 193 in- 
mates. Montenegro has 11 monasteries and about 
15 monks; Bosnia 3 and Herzegovina 11. In Dal- 
matia are 11 monasteries and in Bukowina 3. Hun- 
gary has 25 monasteries and 5 branch houses. 
The schismatic monks are much more numerous in 
Russia; in this country, besides, they have the most 
influence and possess the richest monasteries. No- 
where else has the monastic life been so closely inter- 
woven with the national existence. The most cele- 
brated monasteries are Pescherskoi at Kieff and 
Troitsa at Moscow; mention may also be made of 
the monasteries of Solovesk, Novgorod, Pskof, Tver, 
and Vladmir. Russia has about 9,000 monks and 
429 monasteries. There is no diocese which has not 
at least one religious house. The monasteries are 
divided into those having state subventions and 
monasteries which do not receive such aid. 

IV. Caruouic Basitrans.—A certain number of 
Basilian monasteries were always in communion 
with the Holy See. Among these were the houses 
founded in Sicily and Italy. The monastery of 
Rossano, founded by St. Nilus the Younger, remained 
for a long time faithful to the best literary traditions 
of Constantinople. The monasteries of San Salvatore 
of Messina and San Salvatore of Otranto may be 
mentioned; the monastery of Grotta Ferrata was also 
celebrated. The emigration of the Greeks to the 
West after the fall of Constantinople and the union 
with Rome, concluded at the Council of Florence, 
gave a certain prestige to these communities. Car- 
dinal Bessarion, who was Abbot of Grotta Ferrata, 
sought to stimulate the intellectual life of the Basil- 
ians by means of the literary treasures which their 
libraries contained. 

A number of Catholic communities continued to 
exist in the East. The Holy See caused them to be 
united into congregations, namely: St. Saviour, 
founded in 1715, which includes 8 monasteries and 
21 hospices with about 250 monks; the congregation 
of Aleppo with 4 monasteries and 2 hospices; that 
of the Baladites (Valadites) with 4 monasteries and 


3 hospices. These last two congregations have their 


houses in the district of Mount Lebanon. St. Josa- 


formed the Basilians of Lithuania. Th 
the monastery of tk Holy Trini 


The names of two have been inscribed , 
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adopted the reform or were founded by the reformed 
monks. On 19 July, 1617, the reformed monasteries 
were organized into a congregation under a proto- 
archimandrite, and known as the congregation of the 
Holy Trinity, or of Lithuania. The congregation 
increased with the growth of the union itself. The 
number of houses had risen to thirty at the time of 
the general chapter of 1636. After the Council of 
Zamosc the monasteries outside of Lithuania which 
had not joined the congregation of the Holy Trinity 
formed themselves into a congregation bearing the 
title of ‘‘Patrocinium [Protection] B. M. V.” (1739). 
Benedict XIV desired (1744) to form one congrega- 
tion out of these two, giving the new organization the 
name of the Ruthenian Order of St. Basil and di- 
viding it into the two provinces of Lithuania and 
Courland. After the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus these religious took charge of the Jesuit colleges. 
The overthrow of Poland and the persecution in- 
stituted by the Russians against the Uniat Greeks 
was very unfavourable to the growth of the congre- 
gation, and the number of these Basilian monasteries 
greatly diminished. Leo XIII, by his Encyclical 
“Singulare presidium’’ of 12 May, 1881, ordained 
a reform of the Ruthenian Basilians of Galicia. This 
reform began in the monastery of Dabromil; its 
members have gradually replaced the non-reformed 
in the monasteries of the region. They devote them- 
selves, in connexion with the Uniat clergy, to the 
various labours of the apostolate which the moral 
condition of the different races in this district de- 
mands, 

V. Latrn Basit1ans.—In the sixteenth century the 
Italian monasteries of this order were in the last 
stages of decay. Urged by Cardinal Sirlet Pope 
Gregory XIII ordained (1573) their union in a con- 
gregation under the control of a superior general. 
Use was made of the opportunity to separate the 
revenues of the abbeys from those of the monasteries. 
The houses of the Italian Basilians were divided into 
the three provinces of Sicily, Calabria, and Rome. 
Although the monks remained faithful in principle 
to the Greek Liturgy they showed an inclination 
towards the use of the Latin Liturgy; some monasteries 
have adopted the latter altogether. In Spain there 
was a Basilian congregation which had no traditional 
connexion with Oriental Basilians; the members 
followed the Latin Liturgy. Father Bernardo de la 
Cruz and the hermits of Santa Maria de Oviedo in the 
Diocese of Jaen formed the nucleus of the congrega- 
tion. Pope Pius VI added them to the followers of 
St. Basil, and they were affiliated with the monastery 
of Grotta Ferrata (1561). The monasteries of Turdon 
and of Valle de Guillos, founded by Father Mateo de 
la Fuente, were for a time united with this congrega- 
tion but they withdrew later in order to form a 
separate congregation (1603) which increased very 


little, having only four monasteries and a hospice — 


at Seville. The other Basilians, who followed a less 
rigorous observance, showed more growth; their 
monasteries were formed into the two provinces of 
Castile and Andalusia. They were governed by a 
vicar general and were under the control, at least 


nominally, of a superior general of the order. Each 


of their provinces had its college or scholasticate at 
Salamanca and Seville. They did not abstain from 
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on money loaned at interest, that was published at 
Madrid in 1637, and one on tithes, published at Madrid 
in 1634. The Spanish Basilians were suppressed with 
the other orders in 1833 and have not been re- 
established. At Annonay in France a religious com- 
munity of men was formed (1822) under the Rule of 
St. Basil, which has a branch at Toronto, Canada. 
(See Basruians, Pripsts OF THE COMMUNITY OF 


St. Basi.) 

Besse, Les moines d’Orient (Paris, 1900); Martin, Les 
moines de Constantinople (Paris, 1897); Gumpin, Un apétre de 
Vunion des églises au XVIIe siécle, St. Josaphat (Paris, 1897), 
Lrroy-Brautieu_ La_religion in L’empire des Tsars et les 
Russes (Paris, 1889) III; Cuavet, Antigiiedad de la religién y 
regla de san Basilio (Madrid, 1645); Htiyor, Histoire des 
ordres monastiques, 1; HrimpucHer, Die Orden und Kongrega- 
tionen, I, 44-47; Mrntasi, San Nilo (Naples, 1892); RoporA; 
Origine, progresso e stato attuale del rito greco in Italia (Rome, 
1755); SMBERNAGL-ScHNITzER, Verfassung, etc., in Kirchen 
des Orienis (Munich, 1905); Mruascu-Prssié, Kurchenrecht d. 
morgene, Kirche (2nd ed., Mostar, 1905). 

J. M. Brsse. 


Basilians (PRIESTS OF THE COMMUNITY OF 
Sr. Basrz).—During the French Revolution, Mer. 
d’Aviau, the last Archbishop of Vienne, saw his clergy 
diminish so rapidly through persecution, that only 
about one-third of them remained, with no recruits 
to replace them. It was impossible to maintain a 
college or a seminary, so in 1800 he founded a school 
in the almost inaccessible little village of St. Sym- 
phorien de Mahun, in the mountains of the Vivarais. 
This institution was placed in the charge of Father 
Lapierre, who had managed to take care of the parish 
of St. Symphorien during: this period of persecution. 
His assistant was Father Marie Joseph Actorie, who 
had been professor of philosophy in the seminary of 
Die before the Revolution. In spite of its humble 
beginning and the many dangers to which it was 
exposed, the school prospered. In 1802, the state 
of the country had improved to such an extent that 
concealment was no longer necessary, and Father 
Picansel, parish priest of Annonay, and vicar general 
of the diocese, succeeded in obtaining from the 
municipal authorities of that town the lease of a 
former Franciscan monastery, to which the school 
was transferred. For many years the school per- 
formed the work which the bishop had expected from 
it, but the long fight against poverty and the perse- 
cution of so-called liberals threatened at last to be 
too much for those in charge. Some other method 


had to be tried, and in 1822, the professors asked to — 


be permitted to found a religious community, with 
the college at Annonay for its mother-house. The 
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signed by several French bishops, all of whom had 
been able to appreciate the work done by the com- 
munity, and to testify to the piety and zeal of its 
members. The Holy See was pleased to declare the 
society worthy of praise, and in 1863 Pius IX con- 
firmed this decree, granting at the same time certain 
privileges and imposing certain restrictions on the 
possessions of the community. A few years ago, the 
constitutions were again sent to Rome, but the Holy 
See wished to make some changes in the administra- 
tion of the community, and these are now being 
tested with a view to their final approval. When 
the recent decree banishing religious orders from 
France was put in force, the Basilians had colleges 
in Annonay, Périgueux, Aubenas, Privas, and Ver- 
noux, in France; Blidah and Bone in Algiers; and 
Plymouth in England. ~All these, with the exception 
of the last, were transferred to seculars or confiscated, 
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the commercial, the classical, and the philosophical. 
Among the more prominent of those who made their 
studies, either partially or entirely, at St. Michael’s 
were the Archbishop of Toronto and the Bishops 
of Hamilton, Peterborough, London, and Sault 
Ste. Marie in Canada, and Albany and Columbus in 
the United States. 

The American Province includes four other colleges 
and numerous parishes. The colleges are Assumption 
College, Sandwich, Canada; St. Basil’s College, Waco; 
St. Thomas’s College, Houston, and St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, La Porte, in Texas. Of the parishes in charge 
of the Basilians, the most important are, St. Basil’s 
and the Holy Rosary, Toronto, Sandwich, Amherst- 
burg, and Owen Sound in Canada, and St. Anne’s, 
Detroit. The novitiate of the community and the 
scholasticate are in Toronto. The novitiate lasts for 
one year, after which the members remain under 
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and the religious obliged to scatter until more 
-favourable times. ~ 

In 1852, Mgr. de Charbonnel, Bishop of Toronto, 
Canada, requested the Basilians to found a college 
in his diocese. Accordingly, a small number were 
sent there, and opened a school which has developed 
into the “ean St. Michael’s College, the head- 
quarters of the Basilians in America. It was opened 
in a small house, but was soon moved to a wing of 
the bishop’s palace which had been built for the 
purpose. In September, 1855, the cornerstone of 
the present building was laid. Since then various 
additions have been made, and the college is now 
able to accommodate a large number of students. 
The first superior was Father Soulerin, who managed 
the college from 1852 to 1865, when he was elected 
superior general of his community. St. Michael’s 
is federated with the University of Toronto, its 
president is ex officio a member of the Senate of the 
university and of the university council, and it also 
appoints two other representatives to the senate. 
There are three courses of study open to its students, 


temporal vows for three years. As no one can enter 
the society who does not intend to become a priest, 
the final vows are not taken until the subdiaconate, 
so that, if at the end of three years the scholastic is 
not ready for Holy orders, he renews his temporal 
vows. St. Basil’s College, Waco, Texas, was founded 
in 1889. The course of studies includes both the 
commercial and classical departments. St. Thomas’s 
College, Houston, Texas, was founded in 1900. It is 
a day school. St. Mary’s Seminary, La Porte, Texas, 
was opened in October, 1901, by the Rt. Rev. N. A. 
Gallagher, Bishop of Galveston. Its primary object 
is the education of young men for the priesthood, 
but there is also maintained in connexion with the 
seminary a college in which boys and young men 
are prepared for any of the learned professions. It 
is under the direct supervision of the Bishop of 
Galveston. 
J. C, Prommr. 


Basilica (crod Bacikxyh, or Bactdewos) signifies a 
kingly, and secondarily a beautiful, hall. The name 
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indicates the Hastern origin of the building, but it 
is in the West, above all in Rome, that the finest 
examples of the basilica are found. Between 184 
and 121 B. c. there were built in the Forum at Rome 
the basilicas of Porcia, Fulvia, Sempronia, and 
Opimia; after 46 B. c. the great Basilica Julia of 
Cesar and Augustus was erected. These buildings 
were designed to beautify the Forum and to be of 
use both for market purposes and for the adminis- 
tration of justice. They were open to the public 
and were well lighted. According to Vitruvius, who 
in this certainly agrees with Greek authorities, the 
usual construction of a basilica was the following:— 

The ground plan was a parallelogram in which 
the width was not greater than one-half of the length 
and not less than one-third of it. When there was 
more space in the length, porticoes were built on the 
short. sides. The middle space was separated by 
columns from a lower ambulatory or portico; the 
width of the ambulatory equalled the height of the 
columns and measured one-third of the width of the 
central space. Above the columns just mentioned 
stood others, giving entrance to light, which were 
shorter and slighter, in order that, as in organic 
structures, a tapering effect upwards should be given 
(De architecturd, V, i, or ii). A basilica erected by 
Vitruvius himself showed a decided variation from 
this plan. It had two ambulatories, one above the 
other. Part of the columns of the middle space was 
left free so that light might enter. These columns rose 
up to the rafters. Pilasters leaning against the col- 
umns served to carry the flat roof of the ambulatories. 
The length of the middle nave was double its breadth 
and six times the breadth of the ambulatory. One of 
the long sides of the parallelogram spread out into 
an apse where legal cases were tried, but it was 
separated by the width of the ambulatory from the 
space for merchants (the ancient exchange). 

The same writer speaks (VI, viii or v) of half- 
public basilicas in the houses of distinguished states- 
men which served as council-chambers and for the 
settlement of disputes by arbitration. Vitruvius 
compares these (VL, v or iii) with the Egyptian halls 
because the latter had also covered ambulatories 
around a middle space supported by columns and 
openings for light between columns above. These 
are the distinctive features of a basilica which we 
may venture to define as an oblong structure with 
columns, having an ambulatory of lower height, re- 
ceiving light from above, and possessing a projecting 
addition designed to serve a particular purpose. 

The form of the basilica of the early Christian 
Church corresponds so exactly to the shape of the 
basilica of the Forum or of the house that it does not 
seem necessary to seek another model, as for instance, 
the atrium or the cemetery cells. The dark, nar- 
row temple was entirely unsuited for the holding 
of the Christian church services. These services, 
which began with the Last Supper, were often held 
in large rooms in the dwellings of prosperous Chris- 
tians. When these facts are considered it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that as early as the time of 
Constantine the style and name of the basilica seem 
to have been in common use for the Christian place 
of worship. Moreover, the chief deviations from 
the general type of the ancient basilica, such as five 
aisles, pillars, angular form of the apse, omission of 
the portico, etc., have been used as well in the 
Christian basilica to which the original meaning of 
the word basilica, “the hall of the king”’, could 
now again be applied. 

As a rule, the building at this time was divided 
into three parts by columns, the well-lighted central 
part rose higher than the other divisions, and there 
was an apse. Only, in place of the former surround- 
ing pore or ambulatory, there was a side aisle 
to the right and left. There were also basilicas 
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with five and seven aisles. The old construction of 
the basilica with an apse was well suited to the service 
of the altar. A transept extending more or less 
towards both sides was often placed between the 
nave and the apse both to serve practical needs and 
on account of its symbolism. The roofing of the 
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transept together with the apse and portico pro- 
duced variety in the exterior of the basilica. Vault- 
ing, in the West, was used only at times in the side 
aisles; nothing beyond a flat roof was ventured upon 
for the very broad middle nave, and often, at the 
eae, the rafters of the roof were left uncov- 
ered, 

It was only after the fifth century that round or 
square -side-towers came into use. These towers 
were first incorporated in the main building in Syria. 
The early Christian basilica showed a high, yet light 
construction, and was roomy and well lighted. The 
arcades with slender columns which led up to the altar 
were a particularly beautiful feature. The round 
form of the arches, of the window-heads, and the 
ground plan of the basilica were the first indications 
of the Romanesque style. The idea of a room in which 
the King of Kings gave audience naturally led to 
rich ornamentation. The back wall of the apse and 
the “arch of triumph’’, which opened into the tran- 
sept, were decorated with mosaics. The altar stood 
in or before, the apse under a decorated baldacchino 
(ciborium). The walls were often adorned with 
pictures, and the floor was made of mosaic. Much 
use was made in the rich churches of beautiful 
woven stuffs and of fine goldsmith-work. If the 
employment of these symbols had a tendency to 
inspire pride, other observances produced humility 
of mind, as, for example, the symbolic washing at the 
fountain. G. GIETMANN. 


Basilici Libri. See Roman Law. 


Basilides, the earliest of the Alexandrian Gnos- 
tics; he was a native of Alexandria and flourished 
under the Emperors Adrian and Antoninus Pius, 
about 120-140. St. Epiphanius’s assertion that he 
was a disciple of Menander at Antioch and only later 
moved to Alexandria is unlikely in face of the state- 
ment of Eusebius and Theodoret that he was an 
Alexandrian by birth. Of his life we know nothin 
except that he had a son called Isidore, who followed 
in his footsteps. The remark in the Acts of Arche- 
laus (lv) that Basilides was ‘‘a preacher amongst 
the Persians’’ is almost certainly the result of some 
confusion. Basilides invented prophets for himself 
named Barcabbas and Barcoph, and claimed to have 
received verbal instructions from St. Matthias the 
Apostle and to be a disciple of Glaucias, a disciple 
of St. Peter, 
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His Systrem.—As practically nothing of Basilides’ 
writing is extant and as we have no contemporaneous 
Gnostic witnesses, we must gather the teaching of 
this patriarch of Gnosticism from the following early 
sources: (a) St. Ireneeus, “‘Contra Hereses’’, I, xxiv, 
written about 170; (b) Clement of Alexandria, 
POerOMAta, . oe xxd. Ll Viy Vilin Koc el VE xd, XIt, XXV, 
V, i, ete., written between 208-210, and the so-called 
“Excerpta ex Theodoto”’ perhaps from the same 
hand; (c) Hippolytus of Rome, ‘“ Philosophumena’’, 
‘VII, written about 225; (d) Pseudo-Tertullian, 
“Against All Heresies’’, a little treatise usually at- 
tached to Tertullian’s ““De Prescriptionibus’’, but 
really by another hand, perhaps by Victorinus of 
Pettau, written about 240 and based upon a non- 
extant “Compendium” of Hippolytus; (e) Artistic 
remains of Gnosticism such as Abrasax gems, and 
literary remains like the Pistis Sophia, the latter 
part of which probably dates back to the end of 
the second century and, though not strictly Basilidian, 
yet illustrates early Alexandrian Gnosticism. Later 
sources are Epiphanius, “Adv. Her.”’, xxiv, and 
Theodoret, “‘ Her. Fab, Comp.” ,1,iv. Unfortunately, 
the descriptions of the Basilidian system given by 
our chief informants, St. Ireneus and Hippolytus, 
are so strongly divergent that they seem to many 
quite irreconcilable. According to Irenzeus, Basilides 
was apparently a dualist and an emanationist, and 


according to Hippolytus a pantheistic evolutionist. - 


Seen from the viewpoint of Irenzus, Basilides 
taught that Nous (Mind) was the first to be born from 
the Unborn Father; from Nous was born Logos 
(Reason); from Logos, Phronesis (Prudence); from 
Phronesis, Sophia (Wisdom) and Dynamis (Strength) 
and from Phronesis and Dynamis the Virtues, Princi- 
eben and Archangels. By these angelic hosts the 

ighest heaven was made, by their descendants the 
second heaven, and by the descendants again of 
these the third, and so on till they reached the num- 
ber 365. Hence the year has as many days as there 
are heavens. The angels, who hold the last or visible 
heaven, brought about all things that are in the 
world and shared amongst themselves the earth and 
the nations upon it. The highest of these angels is 
the one who is thought to be the God of the Jews. 
And as he wished to make the other nations subject 
to that which was especially his own, the other 
angelic principalities withstood him to the utmost. 
Hence the aversion of all other peoples for this race. 
The Unborn and Nameless Father seeing their 
miserable plight, sent his First-born, Nous (and this 
is the one who is called Christ) to deliver those who 
should believe in him from the power of the angelic 
agencies who had built the world. And to men Christ 
seemed to be a man and to have performed miracles. 
It was not, however, Christ who suffered, but rather 
Simon of Cyrene, who was constrained to carry the 
cross for him, and mistakenly crucified in Christ’s 


stead. Simon having received Jesus’ form, Jesus . 


assumed Simon’s and thus stood by and laughed at 
them. Simon was crucified and Jesus returned to 
‘His Father. Through the Gnosis (Knowledge) of 
Christ the souls of men are saved, but their bodies 
perish.—Out of Epiphanius and Pseudo-Tertullian 
we can complete the description thus: the highest 
god, i. e. the Unborn Father, bears the mystical 
name Abrasax (q. v.), as origin of the 365 heavens. 
The Angels that made the world formed it out of 
Eternal Matter; but matter is the principle of all 
evil and hence both the contempt of the Gnostics 
for it and their docetic Christology. To undergo 
martyrdom in order to confess the Crucified is useless, 
for it is to die for Simon of Cyrene, not for Christ. 
_ _Hippolytus sets»forth the doctrine of Basilides 
is follows: ‘‘There was a time when nothing existed, 
either matter nor form, nor accident; neither the 
mple nor the compound, neither the unknowable 
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nor the invisible, neither man nor angel nor god nor 
any of those things, which are called by names or 
perceived by the mind or the senses. The Not-Being 
God (ov« dy 66s), whom Aristotle calls Thought 
of thought (vdnois ris vojocews), without conscious- 
ness, without perception, without purpose, without 
aim, without passion, without desire, had the will 
to create the world. I say ‘had the will’ ”’, continues 
Hippolytus, ‘‘only by way of speaking, because in 
reality he had neither will, nor ideas nor perceptions; 
and by the word ‘world’ I do not mean this actual 
world, which is the outcome of extension and di- 
vision, but rather the Seed of the world. The seed 
of the world contained in itself, as a mustard seed, 
all things which are eventually evolved, as the roots, 
the branches, the leaves arise out of the seedcorn 
of the plant.’’ Strange to say this World-seed or 
All-seed (Panspermia) is still described as Not-Being. 
It is a phrase of Basilides: “God is Not-Being, even 
He, who made the world out of what was not; Not- 
Being made Not-Being.’’—Basilides distinctly re- 
jected both emanation and the eternity of matter. 
“What need is there’, he said, ‘‘of emanation or 
why accept ‘Hyle’ [#A7, Matter]; as if God had created 
the world as the spider spins its thread or as mortal 
man fashions metal or wood. God spoke and it 
was; this Moses expresses thus: ‘Let there be light 
and there was light’.”” This sentence has a Christian 
ring, but we must not forget that to Basilides God 
was Absolute Negation. He cannot find words 
enough to bring out the utter non-existence of God; 
God is not even ‘“‘unspeakable”’ (dppnrov), He simply 
is Not. Hence the popular designation of Oukontiani 
for people who always spoke of Oukén, Not-Being. 
The difficulty lies in placing the actual transition 
from Not-Being into Being. This was probably 
supposed to consist in the Sperma or Seed, which 
in one respect was Not-Being, and in the other, the 
All-seed of the manifold world. The Panspermia con- 
tained in itself a threefold Filiation, Hyidtés (viérys): 
one composed of refined elements, Leptomeres 
(Aerrouepés), a second of grosser elments, Pachy- 
meres (raxvpepés), and a third needing purification, 
Apokatharseos deomenon (droka0dpoews deduevor). 
These three Filiations ultimately reach the Not- 
Being God, but each reaches him in a different way. 
The first Filiation rose at once and flew with the 
swiftness of thought to the Not-Being God. The 
second, remaining as yet in the Panspermia, wished 
to imitate the first Filiation and rise upwards; but, 
being too-gross and heavy, it failed. Whereupon the 
second Filation takes to itself wings, which are the 
Holy Ghost, and with this aid almost reaches the Not- 
Being God. But when it has come near, the Holy 
Ghost, of different substance from the Second Filia- 
tion, can go no further, but conducts the Second 
Filiation near to the First Filiation and leaves. Yet 
he does not return empty but, as a vessel full of 
ointment, he retains the sweet odour of Filiation; 
and he becomes the ‘‘ Boundary Spirit’? (Methorion 
Pneuma, peObpiov mvedua), between the Supermun- 
dane and the Mundane where the third Filiation 
is still contained in the Panspermia. Now there arose 
out of the Panspermia the Great Archon, or Ruler; 
he sped upwards until he reached the firmament, 
and thinking there was nothing above and beyond, 
and not knowing of the Third Filiation, still con- 
tained in the Panspermia, he fancied himself Lord 
and Master of all things. He created to himself 
a Son out of the heap of Panspermia; this was the 
Christ and being himself amazed at the beauty of 
his Son, who was greater than his Father, he made _ 
him sit at his right hand; and with him he created 
the ethereal heavens, which reach unto the Moon. 
The sphere where the Great Archon rules, i. e. th 
higher heavens, the lower boundary of which 
plane where the moon revolves, is called the O. 
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The same process is repeated and we have a second 
Archon and his Son and the sphere where they rule 
is the Hebdomad, beneath the Ogdoad. Lastly, the 
third Filiation must be raised to the Not-Being God. 
This took place through the Gospel. From Adam 
to Moses the Archon of the Ogdoad had reigned 
(Rom., v, 14); in Moses and the Prophets the Archon 
of the Hebdomad had reigned, or God of the Jews. 
Now in the third period the Gospel must reign. 
This Gospel was first made known from the First 
Filiation through the Holy Ghost to the Son of the 
Archon of the Ogdoad; the Son told his Father, who 
was astounded and trembled and acknowledged 
his pride in thinking himself the Supreme Deity. 
The Son of the Archon of the Ogdoad tells the Son 
of the Archon of the Hebdomad, and he again tells 
his father, Thus both spheres, including the 365 
heavens and their chief Archon, Abrasax, know the 
truth. This knowledge is now conveyed through the 
Hebdomad to Jesus, the Son of Mary, who through 
his life and death redeemed the third Filiation, that 
is: what is material must return to the Chaos, what 
is psychic to the Hebdomad, what is spiritual to the 
Not-Being God. When the third Filiation is thus 
redeemed, the Supreme God pours out a blissful 
Ignorance over all that is and that shall so remain 
forever. This is called “The Restoration of all 
things’’. 

From Clement of Alexandria we get a few glimpses 
into the ethical side of the system. Nominally, 
faith was made the beginning of the spiritual life; 
it was not, however, a free submission of the in- 
tellect, but a mere natural gift of understanding 
(Gnosis) bestowed upon the soul before its union 
with the body and which some possessed and others 
did not. But if faith is only a natural quality of 
some minds, what need of a Saviour, asks Clement, 
and Basilides would reply that faith is a latent force 
which only manifests its energy through the coming 
of the Saviour, as a ray of light will set naphtha on 
fire. Sin was not the result of the abuse of free will 
but merely the outcome of an inborn evil principle. 
All suffering is punishment for sin; even when a child 
suffers, this is the punishment of its own sin, i. e. 
the latent evil principle within; that this indwelling 
principle has had no opportunity to manifest itself, 
is immaterial. The persecutions Christians under- 
went had therefore as sole object the punishment 
of their sin. All human nature was thus vitiated 

by the sinful; when hard pressed Basilides would 
call even Christ a sinful man, for God alone was 
righteous. Viewed in another way evil was a sort 
of excrescence on the rational soul, the result of an 
original disturbance and confusion, ‘Their whole 
system’’, says Clement, “is a confusion of the Pan- 
spermia (All-seed) with the Phylokrinesis (Difference- 
in-kind) and the return of things thus confused to 
their own places.’’ St. Irenzeus and St. Epiphanius 
reproach Basilides with the immorality of his system, 
and St. Jerome calls Basilides a master and teacher 
of debaucheries. It is likely, however, that Basilides 
was personally free from immorality and that this 
accusation was true neither of the master nor of 
some of his followers. That Basilidianism, together 
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in tone, and elsewhere Valentinus, Basilides, and 
Saturninus follow in the list. 

Writines.—Nearly all the writings of Basilides 
have perished, but the names of three of his works 
and some fragments have come down to us. (a) 
A Gospel. Origen in his Homily on Luke, i, states 
that Basilides had dared to write a Gospel according 
to Basilides. St. Jerome and St. Ambrose adopt 
this statement of Origen; and St. Jerome, in the 
Prologue of his Commentary on St. Matthew, again 
speaks of an “Evangelium Basilidis’’. In all like- 
lihood this ‘“‘Gospel’’ was compiled out of our canoni- 
cal Gospels, the text being curtailed and altered 
to suit his Gnostic tenets, a diatessaron on Gnostic 
lines. (b) A Gospel Commentary in twenty-four 
books. (Clement of Alexandria calls it ‘ Exegetica’’; 
the Acta Archelai et Manetis, ‘Tractatus’’.) Frag- 
ments of this Commentary have come down to us Gn 
Stromata, IV, 12-81, sqq.; Acta Arch., lv; probably 
also in Origen, Commentary on Romans V, i). (¢) 
Hymns. Origen in a note on Job, xxi, 1 sqq., speaks 
of ‘“‘Odes”’ of Basilides; and the so-called Muratorian 
Fragment, containing a list of canonical and non- 
canonical books (170 or thereabouts) ends with the 
words: ‘etiam noyu psalmorum librum marcioni 
conscripserunt una cum Basilide assianum catafrycum 
constitutorem’’?, This sentence, notwithstanding 
its obscurity, supports Origen’s statement. For a 
collection of Basilidian fragments see Hilgenfeld, 
“Ketzergeschichte des Urchrist’’ (Leipzig, 1884), 207, 
213 


- ScHoou.—Basilides never formed a school of dis- 
ciples, who modified or added to the doctrines of their 
leader. Isidore, his son, is the only one who elabo- 
rated his father’s system, especially on the anthropo- 
logical side. He wrote a work on the “ Psyche Pros- 
phyes” (rept mpocpvots puxfs), or Appendage-Soul; 
another work, called ‘‘ Ethics” by Clement and “ Pa- 
renetics’’? by Epiphanius; and at least two books of 
“Commentaries on the Prophet Parchor. Basilidian- 
ism survived until the end of the fourth century as 
Epiphanius knew of Basilidians living in the Nile Delta. 
It was however almost exclusively limited to Egypt, 
though according to Sulpicius Severus it seems to 
have found an entrance into Spain through a certain 
Mark from Memphis. St. Jerome states that the 
Priscillianists were infected with it. Of the customs 
of the Basilidians, we know no more than that Basili- 
des enjoined on his followers, like Pythagoras, a 
silence of five years; that they kept the anniversary 


of the Baptism of Jesus as a feast day and spent 


the eve of it in reading; that their master told them 
not to scruple eating things offered to idols; that 
they wore amulets with the word Abrasax and 


symbolic figures engraved on them, and, amongst 


other things, believed them to possess healing 
properties. : 

Although Basilides is mentioned by all the Fathers 
as one of the chiefs of Gnosticism, the system of 
Valentinus seems to have been much more popular 
and wider spread, as was also Marcionism. Hence, 
though anti-Gnostic literature is abundant, we know 


of only one patristic work, which had for its express 


purpose the refutation of Basilides, and this work 
is no longer extant. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., IV, vii, 
6-8) says: “‘There has come down to us a most 


powerful refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor, 


one of the most renowned writers of that day, which 
shows the terrible imposture of the man.” With 
the exception of a few phrases given by Eusebius we 
know nothing of this Agrippa and his work. 
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Mean, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten (London and Benares, 
1900); Horr in Dict. Christ. Biog., I, 268-281; Mansnxt, 
Gnostic Heresies; pe Groot, Basilides als erster Zeuge fiir das 
N. T. (Leipzig, 1868); Usunorn, Das Basilidianische System 


(Géttingen, 1855). J. P. ARENDZEN. 


Basilides—Martyrs bearing the name of Ba- 
silides are mentioned in the old martyrologies on 
three different days, namely, on 10, 12, and 28 June. 
Under the last date is placed the long list of Alex- 
andrian martyrs who suffered during the persecution 
of Septimius Severus, and among these occurs the 
name of a Basilides. Eusebius gives an entire chap- 
ter of his church history (VI, v) to Basilides and 
Potamiana. After Potamiana had been sentenced 
to death Basilides, an officer of the court, led her to 
execution. He showed himself compassionate to 
Potamiana and kept back the heathen rabble who 
would have mocked her. Potamiana thanked him 
and exhorted him to be consoled, for after her death 
she would entreat the Lord concerning him and 
would reward his kindness. Shortly after this Ba- 
silides was called on to take an oath. He replied 
that he could not swear, and openly acknowledged 
himself to be a.Christian. When taken before the 
judge he made an unwavering confession and was 
thrown into prison. He was visited by several 
Christians to whom he related that, three days after 
her martyrdom, Potamiana had appeared to him and 
had set a crown on his head with the assurance that 
the Lord would soon take Basilides to Himself. 
Basilides was then baptized and the next day he was 
beheaded. In the present Roman martyrology his 
name appears on 30 June. In the so-called mar- 
tyrology of St. Jerome and in the present list of 
Roman martyrs the name of a Basilides appears on 
10 and 12 June. On each occasion the name is ac- 
companied by a statement of the locality of the 
martyrdom at Rome on the Via Aurelia. The names 
of the companions in martyrdom of Basilides vary on 
the two different days. The list for 12 June is very 
involved; apparently the same martyr is referred to 
on both days and for some reason his name is re- 

eated on 12 June. The Acts of the martyrdom of a 
oman Basilides are still in existence; they have, 
however, no historical existence and belong to a date 


considerably later. 

Evsesius, Hist. eccl. (Turin, 1746), VI, v, ed. Vauustus, I, 
228: Martyrol. Hieronym., ed. De Rosst and DucHESNE in 
Acta SS., November, II, 77; Momsrirtus, Sanctuarium (Venice, 
1474); Acta SS., Junii, II, 508 sqq., 355 sqq.; ALLARD, Hrst. 
des persécutions (Paris, 1866), II, 76 sqq. 

J. P. Korscu. 


Basilides, GospnL AccorpING To. See Apocry- 
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Basilinopolis, a titular see of Asia Minor. Origi- 
nally a small village in Bithynia Prima, it obtained 
the rank of a city under, or perhaps shortly before, 
Julian the Apostate (Mansi, VII, 305). The first 
known bishop, Alexander, was consecrated by St. 

John Chrysostom about 400. Other bishops are 
Gerontius (451), Cyriacus (518), Sisinnius (680), 
Georgius (787), and Anthimus in 878 (Lequien, Or. 
hr., I, 623-625). At Chalcedon (451) the see had 
been the object of a sharp contest between the 
metropolitans of Nicomedia and Nica about juris- 
diction. Basilinopolis was finally made by the 
council a suffragan of Nicomedia (Mansi, ibid., 301- 
314); and it remained so until about 1170 under 
Manuel Comnenus (Hierocles, Synecdemos, ed. 
Parthey, 169). The see does not figure in a “ Notitia 

-episcopatuum”’ of the fifteenth century, the city 
doubtless having been destroyed by the Osmanli. 
s exact site is not known. According to W. M. 


yea, (Isnik), 
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- Basilissa.—Various female martyrs, attributed to 
different localities yet bearing the common name of 
Basilissa, are referred to in all the catalogues of 
martyrs both of early Christianity and of the Middle 
Ages; their names also appear in the calendars and 
liturgical books of the Greek and Roman Churches. 
Nothing is known positively as to any one of these 
sufferers for the Christian Faith; the Acts of their 
martyrdoms, so far as such exist, are purely legendary 
and originated at a later date. The fact, however, 
that the name occurs several times in the so-called 
martyrology of St. Jerome and in old Greek cata- 
logues is certain proof that a number of female 
martyrs named Basilissa were actually venerated in 
the ancient Church. At the same time it is not im- 
possible that the same martyr is recorded on differ- 
ent days. Among these saints should be mentioned: 
Julian and Basilissa of Antioch; in the martyrology 
of St. Jerome (ed. Rossi-Duchesne, 6) they are given 
as martyrs under 6 January. A later legend makes 
Basilissa the virgin wife of Julian and narrates that 
she died a natural death together with other virgins, 
while Julian suffered martyrdom in company with 
many other Christians during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion. The same martyrology makes mention, under 
12 March, of a female martyr Basilissa, wife of Felicio, 
and states the locality “‘in Asia’’. On the next day, 
13 March, occurs the name of another martyr called 
Basilissa, wife of the presbyter Eustacius of Nico- 
media, Later legends, which were accepted by the 
Greek menologies and synaxaria, speak of a virgin 
and martyr, Basilissa of Nicomedia, whose feast was 
celebrated on 3 September; this Basilissa is probably 
identical with the one just mentioned. On 22 March 
the names of two martyrs, Basilissa and Callinice, 
are given with the statement ‘‘in Galatia”. Under 
16 April the old catalogues contain the names of a 
number of martyrs of Corinth, among whom appears 
a Basilissa; according to later accounts these sufferers 
for the Faith were all thrown into the sea. Under the 
previous day, 15 April, two Roman matrons, Basilissa 
and Anastasia, are recorded; they apparently died in 
the persecution of Nero. Another female martyr of 
Rome, whose name is sometimes written Basilla and 
sometimes Basilissa, was venerated on 20 May. She 
was buried, it is stated, on the Via Salaria. The 
celebrated Roman martyr Basilla, who died in 304 
and whose feast is entered from the year 354 under 
22 September in the oldest known Roman catalogue 
of feasts (Depositio martyrum), was buried in the 
catacomb of Hermes on the Via Salaria Vetus. It is, 
therefore, a question whether the saint given under 
20 May and this latter Basilla are not one and the 
same person; but the identity of the two cannot be 
positively affirmed. The present martyrology in- 
cludes several of these saints; 9 January, Basilissa of 
Antioch; 22 March, Basilissa and Callinice; 15 April, 
Basilissa and Anastasia; 3 September, Basilissa of 


_Nicomedia. 


For Basilissa*of Antioch and her companions, Acta SS., 
January, I, 570 sqq., and Momsririus, Sanctuarzum, I, 216 
sqq.; II, 45 saq. For Basilissa and Anastasia, Acta. SS., 
April, is 372. For Basilissa and Callinice, Jbid., March, III, 
277. For Basilissa of Nicomedia, Jbid., September, I, 609 sqq. 

P, Karscu. 


Basilissa (Wire or JULIAN). See JULIAN AND 
BASILISSA. 

Basil of Amasea (Basixzus or Basixrus), Bishop 
and Martyr. In St. Jerome’s Latin version of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius the statement occurs under 
the 275th Olympiad (a. p. 321-324) that Basileus, 


Bishop of Amasea in Pontus, suffered martyrdom in 


the reign of Licinius [ed. Schéne (Berlin, 1875), 191]. — 
There is no reason for doubting the trustworthiness 
iation. Among the signatures of th 
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bishops who 
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of Amasea (Mansi, Coll. cone., II, 534, 548). Euse- 
bius also relates (Hist. eccl., X, viii) that in the time 
of Licinius Christians were treated with great cruelty, 
especially in Amasea and the other cities of Pontus, 
and that, in particular, the governor inflicted upon 
several bishops the ordinary punishments of evil- 
doers. St. Athanasius mentions the great Basileus of 
Pontus among the bishops of the early part of the 
fourth century who held firmly to the like substance 
of the Son with the Father; the reference is evidently 
to the martyr-bishop of Amasea (Athan. Opera, 
ed. Mannius, I, 122). The statement of Philostorgius 
[ed. Valesius; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. (Turin, 1748), II, 
433], that Basileus attended the Council of Nicea, 
cannot be quoted against this proof of the martyrdom 
of Basileus under Licinius, as there is evidently a 
mistake in what Philostorgius says; among the signa- 
tures at the Council of Nica appears that of Huty- 
chianus as Bishop of Amasea. The Acts of the 
martyrdom of Basileus, supposedly written by an eye- 
witness, a presbyter named Johannes, are not au- 
thentic and the narrative is entirely legendary. The 
feast of Basileus falls on 26 April, on which date it 
occurs both in the Greek synaxaria and mena and 


in the Roman martyrology. 

Acta SS., April, III, 416-422; Surius, De prob. vitis Sanctor. 
(Cologne, 1571), II, 857-864; TrnLtpmont, Mémoires (Brussels, 
1732), V, 219 sqq., 352 sqq. 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Basil of Seleucia, Bishop and _ ecclesiastical 
writer, date of birth uncertain; d., probably, between 
458 and 460; was distinguished during the period 
when the Eastern Church was convulsed by the 
Monophysite struggles, and was necessarily obliged 
to take sides in all those controversies. Those of 
his writings which have come down to us, though 
somewhat too rhetorical and involved, prove clearly 
that he was a man of great literary ability. 

He was appointed Bishop of Seleucia in Isauria, 
between the years 432 and 447, and was one of those 
who took part in the Synod of Constantinople, which 
was summoned (448) by the Patriarch Flavian for 
the condemnation of the Eutychian errors and the 
deposition of their great champion, Dioscurus of 
Alexandria. Curiously enough, though Basil seems 
to have agreed to these measures, he attended the 
Latrocinium, or Robber Synod, of Ephesus, held 
in the next year (449), and, induced probably more 
by the threats and violence of the Monophysite 
party than by their arguments, he voted for the 
rehabilitation of Eutyches and for the deposition 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and was thus 
regarded for a time as a supporter of Monophysite 
opinions. Like the other prominent supporters of 
Dioscurus, he should have been removed from his 
see had he not in the meantime accepted the doctrine 
contained in the Dogmatic Epistle of Pope Leo to 
Flavian, and joined in the condemnation of Eutyches 
and Dioscurus. After this period he seems to have 
continued a zealous opponent of the Monophysite 
party, for we find that in the year 458 he joined with 
his fellow-bishops of Isauria, in an appeal to the 
Hmperor Leo I, requesting him to use his influence 
in forwarding the Decrees of Chalcedon, and in 
securing the deposition of Timotheus Alurus, who 
had intruded himself (457) into the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria. This is the last reference we find to 
Basil, and it is commonly supposed that he died 
ae tly afterwards. 
of the Old T 
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Photius, Basil also dealt in verse with the life and 


miracles of Thecla. 

Herewe, Conciliengeschichte (2d ed.), II, 331, 375, 430; 
Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. Gr., , 90, 97; Lipstus, Die apok. 
Apostelgesch. (1887), II, i, 426, 4382; Barirron, Revue Bib. 
(1900), IX, 329-353; BarpenHEwer, Patrologie (Freiburg, 
1901), 468, 469. JAMES McCaFrrreEy. 


Basil the Elder, Sart. 
SAINT. 


Basil the Great, Saint, Bishop of Caesarea, one 
of the most distinguished Doctors of the Church, 
b. probably 329; d. 1 January, 379. He ranks after 
Athanasius as a defender of the Oriental Church 
against the heresies of the fourth century. With 
his friend Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother, 
Gregory of Nyssa, he makes up the trio known as 
“The Three Cappadocians’”’, far outclassing the 
other two in practical genius and actual achievement. 

‘Lirr.—St. Basil the Elder, father of St. Basil the 
Great, was the son of a Christian of good birth and 
his wife, Macrina (Acta SS., January, II), both of 
whom suffered for the Faith during the persecution 
of Maximinus Galerius (3805-314), spending several 
years of hardship in the wild mountains of Pontus. 
St. Basil the Elder was noted for his virtue (Acta SS. 
May, VII) and also won considerable reputation as 
a teacher in Cesarea. He was not a priest (Cf. Cave, 
Hist. Lit., 1,239). He married Emmelia, the daughter 
of a martyr, and became the father of ten children. 
Three of these, Macrina, Basil, and Gregory are 
honoured as saints; and of the sons, Peter, Gregory, 
and Basil attained the dignity of the episcopate. 

Under the care of his father and his grandmother, 
the elder Macrina, who preserved the traditions of 
their countryman, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus (ec. 
213-275) Basil was formed in habits of piety and 
study. He was still young when his father died and 
the family moved to the estate of the elder Macrina at 
Annesi in Pontus, on the banks of the Iris. As a 
boy, he was sent to school at Cesarea, then “‘a me- 
tropolis of letters’’, and conceived a fervent admira- 
tion for the local bishop, Dianius. Later, he went to 
Constantinople, at that time ‘distinguished for its 
teachers of philosophy and rhetoric’, and thence 
to Athens. Here he became the inseparable com- 
panion of Gregory of Nazianzus, who, in his famous 
panegyric on Basil (Or. xliii), gives a most interesting 
description of their academic experiences. Ac- 
cording to him, Basil was already distinguished for 


See Basit THE GREAT, 


brilliancy of mind and seriousness of character and _ 


associated only with the most earnest students. 
He was able, grave, industrious, and well advanced 
in rhetoric, grammar, philosophy, astronomy, ge- 
ometry, and medicine. (As to his not knowing Latin, 
see Fialon, Etude historique et littéraire sur St. 
Basile, Paris, 1869.) We know the names of two 
of Basil’s teachers at Athens, Proheresius, possibly 
a Christian, and Himerius, a pagan. It has been 
affirmed, though probably incorrectly, that Basil 
spent some time under Libanius. He tells us himself 


that he endeavoured without success to attach him- ~ 


self as a pupil to Eustathius (Ep., I). At the end of 
his sojourn at Athens, Basil being laden, says St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, “with all the learning attaina- 


ble by the nature of man’’, was well equipped to be © 
-a, teacher. 


Cesarea took possession of him gladly 
“as a founder and second patron’’ (Or. xliii), and 
as he tells us (ecx), he refused the splendid offers 


undertake the education of the youth of their city. 
To the successful student and pap ears e: pr 

, “there now remained’’, says Gregory (O 

“no other ore than that of spiritual perf 


of the citizens of Neo-Cesarea, who wished him to ~ 
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young man. Fortunately, Basil came again in con- 
tact with Dianius, Bishop of Cesarea, the object of 
his boyish affection, and Dianius seems to have bap- 
tized him, and ordained him Reader soon after his 
return to Cesarea. It was at this time also that he 
fell under the influence of that very remarkable 
woman, his sister Macrina, who had meanwhile 
founded a religious community on the family estate 
at Annesi. Basil himself tells us how, like a man 
roused from deep sleep, he turned his eyes to the 
marvellous truth of sie Gospel, wept many tears 
over his miserable life, and prayed for guidance from 
God: ‘‘Then I read the Gospel, and saw there that 
a great means of reaching perfection was the selling 
of one’s goods, the sharing of them with the poor, 
the giving up of all care for this life, and the refusal 
to allow the soul to be turned by any sympathy 
towards things of earth’’ (Ep. cexxiii). To learn the 
ways of perfection, Basil now visited the monas- 
erles of Egypt, Palestine, Coele-Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia. He returned, filled with admiration for the 
austerity and piety of the monks, and founded a 
monastery in his native Pontus, on the banks of the 
Tris, nearly opposite Annesi. (Cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. 
of Asia Minor, London, 1890, p. 326.) Eustathius 
of Sebaste had already introduced the eremitical life 
into Asia Minor; Basil added the cenobitic or com- 
munity form, and the new feature was imitated by 
many companies of men and women. (Cf. Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccl., VI, xxvii; Epiphanius, Her., xxv, 1; 
Basil, Ep. ecxxiii; Tillemont, Mém., IX, Art. X XI, 
and note XXVI.) Basil became known as the Father 
of Oriental monasticism, the forerunner of St. Bene- 
dict. How well he deserved the title, how seriously 
and in what spirit he undertook the systematizing 
of the religious life, may be seen by the study of his 
Rule. He seems to have read Origen’s writings very 
systematically about this time, for in union with 
Gregory of Nazianzus, he published a selection of 
them called the “ Philocalia’’. 

Basil was drawn from his retreat into the arena of 
theological controversy in 360 when he accompanied 
two delegates from Seleucia to the emperor at Con- 
stantinople, and supported his namesake of Ancyra. 
There is some dispute as to his courage and his 
perfect orthodoxy on this occasion (cf. Philostorgius. 
Hist. Ececl., [V, xii; answered by Gregory of Nyssa, In 
Eunom., I, and Maran, Proleg., vii; Tillemont, Mém., 
note XVIII). A little later, however, both qualities 
seem to have been sufficiently in evidence, as Basil 
forsook Dianius for having signed the heretical creed 
of Rimini. To this time (ce. 361) may be referred the 
“Moralia’’; and a little later came the books against 
Eunomius (363) and some correspondence with 
Athanasius. It is possible, also, that Basil wrote his 
monastic rules in the briefer form while in Pontus, 
and enlarged them later at Caesarea (Baert). There 
is an account of an invitation from Julian for Basil 
to present himself at court and of Basil’s refusal, 
coupled with an admonition that angered the em- 
peror and endangered Basil’s safety. Both incident 
and correspondence however are questioned by some 
- critics (e. g. Maran; cf. Tillemont, De Broglie, Fialon). 

Basil still retained considerable influence in Cesarea, 
and it is regarded as fairly probable that he had a 
hand in the election of the successor of Dianius who 
died in 362, after having been reconciled to Basil. 
In any case the new bishop, Eusebius, was prac- 
tically placed in his office by the elder Gregory of 
Nazianzus. Husebius having persuaded the reluc- 
tant Basil to be ordained priest, gave him a promi- 
nent place in the administration of the diocese (363). 
In ability for the management of affairs Basil so far 
lipsed the bishop that ill-feeling arose between the 
“All the more eminent and wiser portion of 
hureh was roused against the bishop’ (Greg. 
Or. xliii; Ep. x), and to avoid trouble Basil 
Ct, ear * ” A 
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again withdrew into the solitude of Pontus. A little 
later (365) when the attempt of Valens to impose 
Arianism on the clergy and the people necessitated 
the presence of a strong personality, Basil was re- 
stored to his former position, being reconciled to the 
bishop by St. Gregory of Nazianzus. There seems 
to have been no further disagreement between 
Eusebius and Basil and the latter soon became the 
real head of the diocese. ‘The one’’, says Gregory 
of Nazianzus (Or. xliii), ‘‘led the people the other 
led their leader’. During the five years spent in 
this most important office, Basil gave evidence of 
being a man of very unusual powers. He laid down 
the law to the leading citizens and the imperial gov- 
ernors, settled disputes with wisdom and finality, 
assisted the spiritually needy, looked after ‘‘the 
support of the poor, the entertainment of strangers, 
the care of maidens, legislation written and un- 
written for the monastic life, arrangements of prayers, 
(liturgy?), adornment of the sanctuary’’ (op. cit.). 
In time of famine, he was the saviour of the poor. 

In 370 Basil succeeded to the See of Caesarea, being 
consecrated according to tradition on 14 June. 
Caesarea was then a powerful and wealthy city (Soz., 
Hist. Eccl., V, v). Its bishop was Metropolitan of 
Cappadocia and Exarch of Pontus which embraced 
more than half of Asia Minor and comprised eleven 
provinces. The See of Cesarea ranked with Ephesus 
immediately after the patriarchal sees in the councils, 
and the bishop was the superior of fifty chorepiscopi 
(Baert). Basil’s actual influence, says Jackson 
(Prolegomena, XXXII) covered the whole stretch 
of country “from the Balkans to the Mediterranean 
and from the Aigean to the Euphrates’. The need 
of a man like Basil in such a see as Cxesarea was most 
pressing, and he must have known this well. Some 
(e. g. Allard, De Broglie, Venables, Fialon) think 
that he set about procuring his own election; others 
(e. g. Maran, Baronius, Ceillier) say that he made 
no attempt in his own behalf. In any event, he 
became Bishop of Czesarea largely by the influence 
of the elder Gregory of Nazianzus. His election, 
says the younger Gregory (loc. cit.), was followed 
by disaffection on the part of several suffragan 
bishops ‘‘on whose side were found the greatest 
scoundrels in the city’’. During his previous ad- 
ministration of the diocese Basil had so clearly de- 
fined his ideas of discipline and orthodoxy, that no 
one could doubt the direction and the vigour of his 
policy. St. Athanasius was greatly pleased at Basil’s 
election (Ad Pallad., 953; Ad Joann. et Ant., 951); 
but the Arianizing Emperor Valens, displayed 
considerable annoyance and the defeated minority 
of bishops became consistently hostile to the new 
metropolitan. By years of tactful conduct, however, 
“blending his correction with consideration and his 
gentleness with firmness’? (Greg. Naz., Or. xliii), 
he finally overcame most of his opponents. 

Basil’s letters tell the story of his tremendous 
and varied activity; how he worked for the exclusion 
of unfit candidates from the sacred ministry and the 
deliverance of the bishops from the temptation of ~ 
simony; how he required exact discipline and the 
faithful observance of the canons from both laymen 
and clerics; how he rebuked the sinful, followed 
up the offending, and held out hope of pardon to the 
penitent. (Cf. Epp. xliv, xlv, and xlvi, the beautiful 
letter to a fallen virgin, as well as Epp. liii, liv, lv, 
celxxxviii, excix, cexvii, and Ep. clxix, on the strange 
incident of Glycerius, whose story is well filled out 
by Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 
New York, 1893, p. 443 sqq.) If on the one hand he 
strenously defended clerical rights and immunities 
(Ep. civ), on the other he trained his clergy so strictly 
that they grew famous as the type of all that a priest 

c ). cii, ciii Basil did not confine his 
activity to diocesan affairs, but threw himself 
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orously into the troublesome theological disputes 
then rending the unity of Christendom. He drew 
up a summary of the orthodox faith; he attacked 
by word of mouth the hereties near at hand and wrote 
tellingly against those afar. His correspondence 
shows that he paid visits sent messages, gave inter- 
views, instructed, reproved, rebuked, threatened, 
reproached, undertook the protection’ of nations, 
cities, individuals great and small. There was very 
little chance of opposing him successfully, for he 
was a cool, persistent, fearless fighter in defence both 
of doctrines and of principles. His bold stand against 
Valens parallels the meeting of Ambrose with 
Theodosius. The emperor was dumbfounded at 
the archbishop’s calm indifference to his presence 
and his wishes. The incident, as narrated by Gregory 
of Nazianzus, not only tells much concerning Basil’s 
character but throws a clear light on the type of 
Christian bishop with which the emperors had to 
deal and goes far to explain why Arianism, with the 
court behind it, could make so little impression on 
the ultimate history of Catholicism. 

While assisting Eusebius in the care of his diocese, 
Basil had shown a marked interest in the poor and 
afflicted; that interest now displayed itself in the 
erection of a magnificent institution, the Ptocho- 
tropheion, or Basileiad, a house for the care of 
friendless strangers, the medical treatment of the 
sick poor, and the industrial training of the unskilled. 
Built in the suburbs, it attained such importance 
as to become practically the centre of a new city 
with the name of 7 kay més or ‘Newtown’’. 
It was the mother-house of like institutions erected 
in other dioceses and stood as a constant reminder 
to the rich of their privilege of spending wealth in a 
truly Christian way. It may be mentioned here 
that the social obligations of the wealthy were so 
plainly and forcibly preached by St. Basil that 
modern socialists have ventured to claim him as 
one of their own, though with no more foundation 
than would exist in the case of any other consistent 
teacher of the principles of Catholic ethics. The 
truth is that St. Basil was a_ practical lover of 
Christian poverty, and even in his exalted position 
preserved that simplicity in food and clothing and 
that austerity of life for which he had been remarked 
at his first renunciation of the world (Nitti, Catholic 
Socialism, New York, 1895, iii; Villemain, Tableau 
d’éloq. Chrét., Paris, 1891, 116 sqq.). 

In the midst of his labours, Basil underwent 
suffering of many kinds. Athanasius died in 373 and 
the elder Gregory in 374, both of them leaving gaps 
never to be filled. In 372 began the painful estrange- 
ment from Gregory of Nazianzus. Anthimus, Bishop 
of Tyana, became an open enemy, Apollinaris ‘‘a 
cause of sorrow to the churches’? (Ep. cclxiii), 
Eustathius of Sebaste a traitor to the Faith and 
Eusebius of Samosata was 
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379. His death was regarded as a public bereave- 
ment; Jews, pagans, and foreigners vied with his 
own flock in doing him honour. The earlier Latin 
martyrologies (Hieronymian and Bede) make no 
mention of a feast of St. Basil. The first mention is 
by Usuard and Ado who place it on 14 June, the 
supposed date of Basil’s consecration to the episcopate. 
In the Greek “Menea’’ he is commemorated on 
1 January, the day of his death. In 1081, John, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in consequence of a _ 
vision, established a feast in common honour of 
St. Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, and John Chrysos- 
tom, to be celebrated on 30 January. The Bol- 
landists give an account of the origin of this feast; 
they also record as worthy of note that no relics 
of St. Basil are mentioned before the twelfth century, | 
at which time parts of his body, together with some 
other very extraordinary relics were reputed to have 
been brought to Bruges by a returning Crusader. 
Baronius (ce. 1599) gave to the Naples Oratory a 
relic of St. Basil sent from Constantinople to the pope. 
The Bollandists and Baronius print descriptions of 
Basil’s personal appearance and the former reproduce 
two icons, the older copied from a codex presented 
to Basil, Emperor of the East (877-886). 

By common consent, Basil ranks among the 
greatest figures in church history and the rather 
extravagant panegyric by Gregory of Nazianzus 
has been all but equalled by a host of other eulogists. 
Physically delicate and occupying his exalted po- 
sition but a few years, Basil did magnificent and 
enduring work in an age of more violent world con- 
vulsions than Christianity has since experienced. 
(Cf. Newman, The Church of the Fathers.) By 
p -sonal virtue he attained distinction in an age of 
saints; and his purity, his monastic fervour, his 
stern simplicity, his friendship for the poor became 
traditional in the history of Christian asceticism. 
In fact, the impress of his genius was stamped in- 
delibly on the Oriental conception of religious life. 
In his hands the great metropolitan See of Caesarea 
took shape as a sort of model of the Christian diocese; 
there was hardly any detail of episcopal activity in 
which he failed to mark out guiding lines and to give 
splendid example. Not the least of his glories is 
the fact that toward the officials of the State he 
maintained that fearless dignity and independence 
which later history has shown to be an indispensable 


condition of healthy life in the Catholic episcopate. 


Some difficulty has arisen out of the correspondence 
of St: Basil with the Roman See. (Bossuet, “Gallia 
Orthodoxa’’, c. lxv; Puller, ‘Primitive Saints and 
the See of Rome’’, London, 1900.) That he was in 
communion with the Western bishops and that he 
wrote repeatedly to Rome asking that steps be 
taken to assist the Eastern Church in her struggle 
with schismatics and heretics is undoubted; but the 
disappointing result of his appeals drew from him 
certain words which require explanation. Evidently 
he was deeply chagrined that Pope Damasus on the 
one hand hesitate 


to condemn Marcellus and the 
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and Newman says he seems unavoidably to have 
Arianized the first thirty years of his life. The ex- 
planation of this, as well as of the disagreement with 
the Holy See, must be sought in a careful study of 
the times, with due reference to the unsettled and 
changeable condition of theological distinctions, the 
lack of anything like a final pronouncement by the 
Church’s defining power, the “lingering imperfections 
of the Saints’? (Newman), the substantial orthodoxy 
of many of the so-called Semi-Arians, and above all 
the great plan which Basil was steadily pursuing 
of effecting unity in a disturbed and divided Christen- 
dom. (Cf. De Broglie, ‘‘L’Eglise et l’Empire Ro- 
main’’, Paris, 1866, V, ii; Rivington, “‘The Primitive 
Church and the See of Peter’’, London, 1894; Newman, 
“The Church of the Fathers’, Idem, “The Arians 
of the Fourth Century’’; Jungmann, “ Dissertationes 
select. in hist. eccl.’’, If, 13; De Smedt, ‘ Disserta- 
tiones select. in primam xtatem hist. eccl.’’, p. 276.) 

Writrines.—Dogmatic.—Of the five books against 
Eunomius (c. 364) the last two are classed as spurious 
by some critics, The work assails the equivalent 
Arianism of Eunomius and defends the Divinity of 
the Three Persons of the Trinity; it is well summarized 
by Jackson (Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 
Series II, VIII). The work “De Spiritu Sancto”’, 
or treatise on the Holy Spirit (ce. 375) was evoked 
in part by the Macedonian denial of the Divinity of 
the Third Person and in part by charges that Basil 
himself had “slurred over the Spirit’? (Gregory 
Naz., Ep. lviii), that he had advocated communion 
with all such as should admit simply that the Holy 
Ghost was not a creature (Basil, Ep. exiii), and that 
he had sanctioned the use of a novel doxology, 
namely, “Glory be to the Father with the Son to- 
gether with the Holy Ghost’’ (De Sp. S., I, i). The 
treatise teaches the doctrine of the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, while avoiding the phrase ‘‘God, the 
Holy Ghost’’ for prudential reasons (Greg. Naz., 
Or, xliii. Wuilcknis and Swete affirm the necessity 
of some such reticence on Basil’s part. (Cf. Jackson, 
op. cit., p. XXIII, note.) With regard to Basil’s 
teaching on the Third Person, as expressed in his 
work against Eunomius (III, i), a controversy arose 
at the Council of Florence between the Latins and 
the Greeks; but strong arguments, both external 
and internal, availed to place Basil on the side of 
the “Filioque’’. The dogmatic writings were edited 


separately by Goldhorn, in his ‘‘S. Basilii Opera Dog- 


matica Selecta’ (Leipzig, 1854). The “De Spiritu 
Sancto”’, was translated into English by Johnston 
(Oxford, 1892); by Lewis in the Christian Classic 
Series (1888); and by Jackson (op. cit.). Hxegetical.— 
These include nine homilies ‘‘On the Hexemeron”’ 
and thirteen (Maran) genuine homilies on particular 
Psalms. A lengthy commentary on the first sixteen 
chapters of Isaias is of doubtful authenticity (Jack- 
son), though by a contemporary hand. commen- 
tary on Job has disappeared. 
was highly admired by Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. 
xliii, n. 67). It is translated entire by Jackson (op. 
-cit.). The homilies on the Psalms are moral and 
hortatory rather than strictly exegetical. In inter- 
preting the Scripture, Basil uses both the literal 
and the allegorical methods, but favours the literal 
system of Antioch. His second homily contains 


a denunciation of usury which has become famous. 


Homiletical.—T wenty-four sermons, doctrinal, moral, 
and panegyrical in character, are looked upon as 
generally genuine, certain critical difficulties, how- 
remaining still unsolved. Eight of these ser- 
mons were translated into Latin by Rufinus. The 
Cl “ preachers and evince his 
1 the responsibilities of 
| the collec! 
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(De Nabuthe Jez., v, 21-24), and the homily (xxii) 
on the study of pagan literature. The latter was 
edited by Fremion (Paris, 1819, with French trans- 
lation), Sommer (Paris, 1894), Bach (Miinster, 1900), 
and Maloney (New York, 1901). With regard to 
Basil’s style and his success as a preacher much has 
been written. (Cf. Villemain, “Tableau d’éloq. 
chrét. au IV® siécle’’, Paris, 1891; Fialon, ‘‘Etude 
Litt. sur St. B.’’, Paris, 1861; Roux, ‘Etude sur la 
prédication de B. le Grand’’, Strasburg, 1867; Croiset, 
“Hist. de la litt. Greeque’’, Paris, 1899.) Moral 
and Ascetical.—This group contains much of spurious 
or doubtful origin. Probably authentic are the 
latter two of the three prefatory treatises, and the 
five treatises: ‘Morals’’, ““On the Judgment of God’’, 
“On Faith’’, “The Longer Monastic Rules’’, ““The 
Shorter Monastic Rules’, The twenty-four sermons 
on morals are a cento of extracts from the writings 
of Basil made by Simeon Metaphrastes. Concerning 
the authenticity of the Rules there has been a good 
deal of discussion. As is plain from these treatises 
and from the homilies that touch upon ascetical or 
moral subjects, St. Basil was particularly felicitous 
in the field of spiritual instruction. Correspondence.— 
The extant letters of Basil are 366 in number, two- 
thirds of them belonging to the period of his episco- 
pate. The so-called “Canonical Epistles’? have 
been assailed as spurious, but are almost surely gen- 
uine. The correspondence with Julian and with 
Libanius is probably apocryphal; the correspondence 
with Apollinaris is uncertain. All of the 366 letters 
are translated in the ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers’. Some of the letters are really dogmatic 
treatises, and others are apologetic replies to per- 
sonal attacks. In general they are very useful for 
their revelation of the saint’s character and for the 
pictures of his age which they offer. Liturgical.— 
A so-called “Liturgy of St. Basil’? exists in Greek 
and in Coptic. (See Lirurey,GrEEK.) It goes back 
at least to the sixth century, but its connexion with 
Basil has been a matter of critical discussion (Bright- 
man, ‘Liturgies, Eastern and Western’’, Oxford, 
1896, I; Probst, ‘‘Die Liturgie des vierten Jahrhun- 
derts und deren Reform’’, Miinster, 1893, 377-412). 
Eprttons or St. Bastu.—The editio princeps of the 
original text of the extant works of Basil appeared 
at Basle, 1551, and the first complete Latin trans- 
lation at Rome, 1515 (autograph manuscript in the 
British Museum), The best edition is that of the 
Maurist Benedictines, Garnier and Maran (Paris, 
1721-30), republished with appendixes by Migne 
(P. G., XXIX-XXXII). For fragments attributed 
to Basil with more or less certainty, and edited by 
Matthei, Mai, Pitra, and others, see Bardenhewer, 
“Patrologie’’ (Freiburg, 1901), 247. Portions of 
letters recently discovered in Egyptian papyri were 
published by H. Landwehr, ‘“‘Griechische Handschrif- 
ten aus Faytim’’, in “ Philologus’’, XLIII (1884). ; 
BrBLioGRAPHIES.—CHEVALIER, Répertoire, Biobibliographie, ° 
s.v.; BARDENHEWER, Gesch. der altkirch, Lit. (Freiburg, 1902), 
CoNTEMPORARY AUTHORITIES.—GrREG. Naz., Orationes, 
especially xliii; Inem, Hpistole; Ipem, Carm. de vitd sud; Gree, 
Nyss., Vita Macrine; IprM, Or. in laudem fratris Basilii; IppM, 
In Eunom., 1; Socrates, Hist. Eccl., TV, xxvi; VI, iii; Sozomen, ~ 
Hist. Eccl., V1, xv, xvi, xvii, xxii; Rurmus, Hist. Ecel., I, ix; 
Turoporet, Hist. Eccl., 1V, xix: Purtostoretius, Hist. Ecel., 
VIII, xi-xiii; Epormm Syrus, Bncomium in Bas., ap, Corr- 


tier, Mon. Eccl. Gr., 11; Jerome, De Vir, Iilust., exvi. The 
Vita Basilii by AmpuHiLocutus is a forgery of about the ninth 


century, ; 

Srupims on Bastu.—Bart in Acta SS., June, III]; Maran 
AND GARNIER in P. G., X; Titemont, Mémovres, IX; 
Barontus, Annales, 354, 378; Cemuier, Hist. Gen, des aut. sac., 
IV, ch, xvii; TricaLer, Bibl. Port. des Péres (Paris, 1759), II; 
ALLARD, Saint Basile (Paris, 1903); AuLARD in Dict, de théol. 
cath., s. v. B ; Jackson, A Select Library of the Nicene a 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd Series (New York, 1895), VII, Pro 

” XI-LXXVI; Venastes in Dict. Christ. Bio 

f the Saints, 14 June; New 
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Gnade (Freiburg, 1881); Funx in Theolog. Quartalschrift, LXX; 
Ramsay in The Expositor, 1896; Eaar in American Church 
Review, 1878-79; The North American Review, XC, 356; CHASE 
in Christian Review, XXIII, XXIV. 

JosEPH McSor ey. 

Basin, EcciresrasticaL Usr or.—Basins were 
extensively used in the Jewish Ritual and were in 
early use in Christian churches for ablutions and to 
receive lamp-drippings ete. The Missal prescribes 
its use at the ‘‘ Lavabo”’ of the Mass (Rit. Cel. vii, 10); 
the ‘“‘Ceremoniale Episcoporum ” provides a basin for 
bearing the cruets (Lib. I, x1, 10) and for the pre- 
paratory ablutions of bishops (ibid., 12). They are 
ordinarily of ornamented metal. 

CATALANI, Ceremoniale Episcoporum comment. (Paris, 1860), 
I, 225-229; Van pER STAPPEN, Sacra Liturgia (Mechlin, 1902), 
III, 111-112; Waucorr, Sacred Archeology (London, 1868), 
62-63; Kennepy in Hast., Dict. of Bible, s. v. 

JoHN B. PETERSON. 


Baslé, AuacustinE Francis. See Mysore, Dio- 
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Basle, Councit or, convoked by Pope Martin V 
in 14381, closed at Lausanne in 1449. The position 
of the pope as the common Father of the Christian 
world had been seriously compromised by the trans- 
fer of the papal court to Avignon, and by the subse- 
quent identification of the interests of the Church 
with those of a particular race. Men began to re- 
gard the papacy more as a national than a universal 
institution, and their feeling of religious loyalty was 
often nearly balanced by the promptings of national 
jealousy. Nor was the papacy likely to be strength- 
ened by the events of the Great Western Schism 
(1378-1417), when rival claimants were seen con- 
tending for the throne of St. Peter and for the alle- 
giance of the Christian nations. Such a spectacle 
was well calculated to shake men’s belief in the 
monarchical form of government and to drive them 
to seek elsewhere a remedy for the evils which then 
afflicted the Church. It was not strange that the 
advocates of a general council as the final arbitra- 
tor, the ultimate court of appeal to which all, even 
the pope, must yield, should have secured a ready 
attention. The success of the Council of Constance 
(1414-18) in securing the withdrawal or deposition 
of the three rival popes had supplied a strong ar- 
gument in favour of the conciliar theory. It is 
clear both from the speeches of some of the Fathers 
of Constance as well as from its decrees that such a 
feeling was rapidly gaining ground, and that many 
people had come to regard the government of the 
Church by general councils, convoked at regular 
intervals, as the one most in harmony with the 
needs of the time. As a result, in the 39th session 
of the Council of Constance (9 October, 1417) we 
find it decreed: that general councils should be held 
frequently; that the next should be convoked within 
five years; the following seven years later, and after 
this, a council should be held every ten years; that 
the place of convocation should be determined by 
the council itself, and could not be changed even by 
the pope unless in case of war or pestilence, and then 
only with the consent of at least two-thirds of the 
cardinals. It was in accordance with this decree 


that Martin V convoked the Council of Basle, and 


it is only by understanding the feeling underlying 
this decree that we can grasp the significance of 
the dispute waged between Eugene IV and the 
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(e. g. Nat. Alexander, IX, pp. 433-599) admit that 
after the appearance of the Bull of Eugene IV 
(18 September, 1437) transferring the council to 
Ferrara, the proceedings at Basle can be regarded 
only as the work of a schismatical conventicle. 
On the other hand, writers like Bellarmine (De 
Concil., I, vii), Roneaglia, and Holstein absolutely 
refuse to number Basle among the general councils 
of the Church on account of the small number of 
bishops in attendance at the beginning, and the 
subsequent rebellious attitude in face of the papal 
decrees of dissolution. The true opinion seems to 
be that put forward by Hefele (Conciliengesch., 
2d ed., I, 63-99) that the assembly at Basle may 
be regarded as cecumenical from the beginning 
until the Bull “Doctoris Gentium” (18 September, 
1437) transferred its sessions’ to Ferrara, and that 
the decrees passed during that period regarding 
the extirpation of heresy, the establishment of 
peace among Christian nations, and the reform of 
the Church, if they are not prejudicial to the Apos- 
tolic See, may be considered as the decrees of a 
general council. In accordance with the above- 
mentioned decree of Constance, the Council of 
Pavia had been convoked by Martin V (1423), and 
on the appearance of the plague in that city its 
sessions were transferred to Sienna. Very little 
was done except to determine the place where the 
next council should be held. An Italian city was 
looked upon with disfavour, as likely to be too 
friendly to the papacy; the French bishops and the 
Paris University were anxious that some place in 
France should be selected; but finally, owing mainly 
to the representations of Emperor Sigismund, 
Basle was agreed upon by all, and this choice having 
been made, the council was dissolved (7 March, 
1424). As the time approached for the assembling 
of the council Martin was urged from all sides 
to place no obstacle in the way, and though knowing 
the tendency at the time, and fearing that the council 
would lead to revolution rather than reform, he 
finally gave his consent and appointed Cardinal 
Giuliano Cesarini as president (1 February, 1431). 

The principal purpose of the council was to be 
the reformation of the Church in its “head and 
members”’, the settlement of the Hussite wars, the 
establishment of peace among the nations of Europe, 
and finally the reunion of the Western and Eastern 
Churches. The demands of the Roman Curia, 
its constant interference in the bestowal of bene- 
fices, the right of appeal on all matters to the preju- 
dice of the local authorities, the financial burdens 


Church. But besides the 
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Sigismund was naturally anxious that an end should 
be put to the war which had already taxed his re- 
sources to the uttermost. Furthermore, the growing 
power of the Turks was a menace not alone to the 
existence of the Eastern Empire but to the whole 
of Europe, and made it imperative upon the Chris- 
tian princes to abandon their internecine strife 
and unite with the Greeks in defence of their common 
Christianity against the power of Islam. The 
movement in favour of reunion had been specially 
favoured by Martin V and by the Emperor John VII 
Palzologus (1425-48). 
The president of the council, Cardinal Giuliano 
Cesarini, appointed by Martin V and confirmed 
by Eugene IV, presided at the first public session, 
but retired immediately upon the receipt of the 
papal Bull dissolving the council (December, 1431). 
The members then nominated Bishop Philibert 
of Constance as president. Later on, probably 
at the seventh general session (6 November, 1432), 
Ceesarini resumed the presidency and continued 
the guiding spirit in opposition to the pope till 
the extreme element under Cardinal d’Allemand 
of Arles began to gain the upper hand. In the 
general assembly (6 December, 1436) he refused 
to agree to the wishes of the majority that Basle, 
Avignon, or some city of Savoy should be selected 
as the meeting place of the council to be held for the 
reunion of the Greeks with the Western Church, but 
he continued to act as president till the 31st of July, 
1437, when a decree was passed summoning Pope 
Eugene IV to appear at Basle within sixty days 
to answer for his disobedience. Cesarini finally 
left Basle after the appearance of the Bull, “ Doc- 
toris Gentium” (18 September, 1487) transferring 
the council to Ferrara, and joined the adherents 
of the pope. After his withdrawal, Cardinal d’Alle- 
mand played the leading part and on the election 
of the antipope, Felix V, was nominated by him as 
president of, the assembly. The nomination how- 
ever, was disregarded by the members who there- 
upon elected the Archbishop of Tarentaise. The 
other members of the council who took a prominent 

art in the proceedings were Capranica who had 
oan appointed cardinal by Martin, but who as his 
appointment had not been published was not ad- 
mitted to the conclave on the death of Martin nor 
recognized by Eugene; Aineas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterwards Pope Pius II; the renowned scholar 
Nicholas of Cusa; Cardinal Louis d’Allemand; 
John of Antioch; John of Ragusa, and the two 
eanonists, Nicholas, Archbishop of Palermo, and 
Louis Pontanus. 

Eugene IV confirmed his predecessor’s appoint- 
ment of Cesarini as president on the very day of 
his coronation (12 March), but with certain reserva- 
tions which were dictated by Eugene’s desire of 
holding a council in some city more convenient for 
the representatives of the Greeks. There was 
present at Basle on the day on which the council 
should have been opened (4 March) only one dele- 
gate, but by the beginning of April, three representa- 
tives arrived from the University of Paris, together 
with the Bishop of Chalons and the Abbot of Citeaux. 
These six came together (11 April) and issued 
pressing letters of invitation to the cardinals, bishops, 
and princes of Europe. Czsarini, who. up to this 


time had been engaged in the crusade organized 


against the Hussites, endeavoured to reassure the 
delegates and to restrain their eagerness, while 
the influence of Sigismund was employed in the 
same direction. The pope wrote to Cesarini (31 May) 
requesting him to settle the affair of the Hussites 
_ as quickly as possible and then to proceed to Basle 

r the opening of the council. dn the reception 
this letter the legate determined, after consulta- 
; to remain with the military 
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forces, but at the same time to dispatch two of his 
companions, John of Palomar and John of Ragusa, 
to act as his representatives at Basle. These. ar- 
rived there on 19 July and held an assembly (23 July) 
in the Cathedral of Basle at which the documents 
of authorization were read, and the council declared 
formally opened. Though there were not a dozen 
members present the assembly immediately arro- 
gated to itself the title of a general council, and 
began to act as if its authority were secured. 

Cesarini, after the failure of his crusade against 
the Hussites, arrived in Basle on the 11th of September 
and a few days later (17 September), in accordance 
with instructions received from Eugene, dispatched 
John Beaupére to Rome, in the capacity of delegate, 
to inform the pope of the proceedings. The dele- 
gate who was unfavourable to the continuance of 
the council represented to the pope that very few 
prelates had attended, that there was little hope 
of an increased number owing to the war between 
Burgundy and Austria and the general unsafety 
of the roads, and that even the city of Basle itself 
was in danger and its people unfriendly to the 
clergy. On the receipt of this news Eugene issued 
(12 November) a commission to Cesarini, signed 
by twelve cardinals, empowering him to dissolve 
the council, if he should deem it advisable, and to 
convoke another to meet at Bologna eighteen months 
after the dissolution. Meanwhile the assembly 
at Basle had entered into communication with the 
Hussites, requesting them to send representatives 
to the council, and, in case they complied, granting 
letters of safe-conduct. This was understood at 
Rome as indicating a desire to reopen for discussion 
questions of doctrine already settled at Constance 
and at Sienna, and as a result Eugene IV issued 
(18 December) a Bull dissolving the council and con- 
voking another to meet at Bologna. 

Before the arrival of this Bull Cesarini had already 
(14 December) held the first public session, at which 
were present three bishops, fourteen abbots, and a 
considerable body of doctors and priests. Naturally 
enough, the Bull of dissolution, though not entirely 
unexpected, gave great offence to those present, 
and on the 3d of January, 1432, when it was to 
have been read, the members absented themselves 
from the sitting to prevent its publication. Czesarini 
forwarded to Rome a strongly worded protest against 
the dissolution, in which he poed: out the evil 
consequences which would result from such a step, 
but at the same time in obedience to the papal 
Bull he resigned his position as president of the coun- 
cil. Sigismund, who had already appointed Duke 
William of Bavaria protector of the council, was 
also opposed to the action of Eugene IV, as he had 
great hopes that through this council the Hussite 
controversy might be terminated; on the other 
hand, he wished to stand well with the pope, from 
Hence it 
is that while sympathizing generally with the council, 
he played the réle of mediator rather than that of 
defender. Delegates were dispatched from Basle 
to secure the withdrawal of the Bull. 

Many of the princes of Europe who had hoped 
for useful reforms from the labours of the council 
expressed their disapproval of the papal action, 
and more especially the Duke of Milan who was 
personally hostile to Eugene IV. Relying on this 
support the second public session was held (15 Feb- 
ruary, 1432) at which were renewed the decrees of 
Constance declaring that a general council had its 
authority directly from Christ and that all, even - 
the pope, are bound to obey it. Besides, it was 
decreed that the ‘‘General Council’’ now in session 
could not be transferred, eae: d, or dissolved 
without its own consent. E : d ju 
then to favour the cou 
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ful army in Northern Italy; an Assembly of the 
French Clergy at Bourges (February, 1432) de- 
clared for the continuation of the council at Basle 
and resolved to send representatives; the Duke of 
Burgundy wrote that he would send the bishops 
of his own nation and would use his influence with 
the King of England to induce him to do likewise; 
the Dukes of Milan and Savoy were equally sym- 
pathetic, while the Paris University declared that 
the devil alone could have inspired the pope to 
adopt such a course. Thus encouraged the council 
held its third public session (29 April, 1432) in which 
the pope was commanded to withdraw the Bull 
of dissolution and to appear at Basle either per- 
sonally or by proxy within three months. A similar 
summons was addressed to the cardinals, and both 
pope and cardinals were threatened with judicial 
proceedings unless they complied. In the fourth 
public session (20 June, 1432) it was decreed that 
in case the papal throne should become vacant 
during the time of the council, the conclave could 
be held only at its place of session; that in the 
meantime Eugene IV should appoint no cardinals 
except at the council, nor should he hinder any 
person from attending, and that all censures pro- 
nounced against it by him were null and void. 
They even went so far as to appoint a governor for 
the territory of Avignon and to forbid any papal 
embassy to approach Basle unless letters of safe- 
conduct had been previously requested and granted. 

Sigismund was in constant communication with 
the pope and urged him to make some concessions. 
In the beginning Eugene IV agreed to allow a 
national council to be held in some German city 
for the reform of abuses in the Church of Germany 
and for the settlement of the Hussite controversy. 
Later on, he was willing to permit the council at 
Basle to continue its discussions on church reform, 
the Hussite controversy, and the establishment 
of peace among Christian nations, provided that 
its decisions were subject to the papal confirmation, 
and provided, too, that a council should be held 
in Bologna, or some Italian city for the reunion of 
the Eastern Church. Sigismund forwarded this 
letter to Basle (27 July) and exhorted the delegates 
to moderation. On the 22d of August, the pleni- 
potentiaries of the pope were received at Basle 
and addressed the council at length, pointing out 
that the monarchical form of government was the 
one established by Christ, that the pope was the 
supreme judge in ecclesiastical affairs, and that the 
Bull of dissolution was not due to the pope’s jealousy 
of a general council as such. They ended by de- 
claring that the assembly at Basle, if it persisted 
in its opposition to Hugene, could be regarded 
only as a schismatical conventicle and was certain 
to lead, not to reform, but to still greajer abuses. 
In the name of the pope they made offer of 
Bologna or some city in the Papal States as the 
place for the future council, the pope to resign his 
sovereign rights over the city selected, so long as 
the assembly should be in session. The council 
replied to this communication (3 September) by 
reasserting the superiority of a general council over 
the pope in all matters appertaining to faith, dis- 
cipline, or the extirpation of schism, and by an 
absolute rejection of the offers made by the pleni- 
potentiaries. 

In the sixth public session (6 September), at which 
were present four cardinals (Cesarini, Branda, 
Castiglione, and Albergati) and thirty-two bishops, 
it was proposed to declare Eugene and his eighteen 
cardinals contumacious, but this proposal was 
postponed, owing, mainly, to the representations 
of Sigismund. In October, the standing orders 
for the transaction of the business of the council 
were drawn up. Without reference to their ecclesi- 
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astical rank the members were divided into four 
committees, on which the four nations attending 
the council should be equally represented. The 
votes of the cardinals or bishops were of no more 
importance than those of the professors, canons, or 
parish priests; in this way it was secured that the 
inferior clergy should have the controlling voice 
in the decisions of the council. Each committee 
was to carry on its sittings in a separate hall and to 
communicate its decisions to the others, and it was 
only when practical unanimity had been secured 
among the committees that the matter was intro- 
duced at a public session of the whole body. ‘This 
arrangement, whereby the irresponsible members 
had gained the upper hand, tended to bring affairs 
to a crisis. In the seventh public session (6 Novem- 
ber) it was arranged that in case of Eugene’s death 
the cardinals should appear at the council within 
60 days for the holding of the conclave. Shortly 
afterwards, at the eighth public session (18 Decem- 
ber), the pope was allowed a further term of sixty 
days to withdraw the Bull of dissolution, under 
threat of canonical proceedings in case he failed to 
comply, and, finally, at the tenth public session 
(19 February, 1433) this threat was enforced, and 
in the presence of five cardinals and forty-six bishops 
the pope was declared contumacious and canonical 
proceedings were instituted against him. 

Eugene IV, afflicted with bodily suffering, de- 
serted by many of his cardinals, and hard pressed 
by Italian rebels, endeavoured by every means in 
his power, together with the support of Philip, 
Duke of Milan, to bring about a settlement. He 
proposed (14 December, 1432) an Italian town as the 
place for the council, allowing the assembly at Basle 
four months to settle up the Hussite controversy; 
on the rejection of this, he agreed that it should be 
held in a German city provided twelve impartial 
bishops and the ambassadors of the different coun- 
tries so wished it. Later still (1 February, 1433) 
he accepted a German town unconditionally, and 
even went so far as to agree to accept (14 February, 
1433) Basle itself in case the decrees against the 
papal power were withdrawn, his own legate allowed 
to preside, and the number of bishops present at 
least seventy-five. These offers were rejected by 
the council (March, 1433), the decree about the 
superiority of a general council renewed (27 April), 
and it was with difficulty that Duke William of 
Bavaria prevented the opening of the process against 
the pope in the twelfth general session (13 July). 
Meanwhile Sigismund had made peace with Eugene 
and had received the imperial crown in Rome (31 May, 
1433). He requested the council not to proceed 
further against the pope until he himself should be 
present, and on the other hand he pressed the pope 
to make some further concession. In response to 
this appeal Eugene issued (1 August, 1433) a Bull 
in which he declared that he was willing and content 
that the council should be recognized as lawfully 
constituted from the beginning and continued as 
if nothing had happened, and that he himself would 
assist its deliberations by every means in his power, 
provided, however, that his legates were admitted 
as real presidents, and that all decrees against him- 
self or his cardinals were withdrawn. This declara- 
tion coincided exactly with the formula sent by 
Cesarini to the emperor (18 June) except that the 
pope had inserted “we are willing and content’’ 
(volumus et contentamur) in place of the words 
“we decree and declare’’ (decernimus et declaramus). 
This change was displeasing to the council, implying, 
as it did, mere toleration and not the approbation 
which they desired; so relying upon Eugene’s troubles 
in Italy with the Colonnas, the Duke of Milan, 
and others, they refused to accept even this con- 
cession. Finally, on the 15th of December, 1433, 
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Eugene issued a Bull in which he accepted the 
formula ‘we decree and declare’’ by which he with- 
drew all his previous manifestoes against the Council 
of Basle. 

Thus peace was established between the two 
parties, but the reconciliation was more apparent 
than real. The papal legates were indeed admitted 
as presidents, but their jurisdiction was denied, 
their powers limited by the will of the council, they 
were even forced to accept the decrees of Constance 
which they did in their own name but not in the 
name of the pope (24 April, 1434), and finally, 
when in the eighteenth public session (26 June) the 
Constance decrees were solemnly renewed they 
refused to attend. In spite of their efforts the 
council continued in its opposition to the pope, 
claiming jurisdiction in’ all affairs, political and 
religious, and entering into negotiations with the 
Greeks about the reunion of the Churches. At 
the twentieth public session (22 January, 1435) 
the reform of church discipline was begun. Decrees 
were passed against concubinage of the clergy and 
the abuse of excommunications and_interdicts. 
On the 9th of June, 1435, annates and all the cus- 
tomary papal taxes were abolished, although no 
steps were taken to provide for the financial status 
of the papacy. Later still the papal collectors 
were ordered to appear in Basle to render an account 
of their work, and all outstanding debts due to the 
pope were to be paid at Basle. The papal delegates, 
especially Traversari and Anton de Vito, defended 
the rights of Eugene, but the moderate element 
was gradually losing control in the assembly, and 
the extreme party, gathered around Cardinal Louis 
d’Allemand, could no longer be restrained. No leg- 
islation had any chance of being passed unless directed 
against the Holy See. At last, after the papal 
deputies, Cardinals Albergati and Cervantes, had 
been received very badly at Basle (25 March, 
1436), and after decrees had been passed regarding 
the future conclave, the papal oath, the number of 
cardinals, etc., Eugene IV realized that conciliation 
was no longer possible, and addressed a Note to 
the princes of Europe in which he summed up the 
injuries inflicted on the papacy by the council and 
requested the different rulers to withdraw their 
bishops from Basle and assist in the preparation for 
another general council from the deliberations of 
which something better might be awaited. 

The council had previously opened communication 
with the Greeks (September, 1434) to determine 
where the assembly for reunion should be held. 
In December, 1436, it was proposed that the council 
should be held either at Basle itself, at Avignon, 
or in Savoy. Cardinal Cesarini refused to put this 
proposal to the meeting, but on the motion of 
Cardinal d’Allemand it was passed. The pope 
refused to consent, and the deputies of the Greek 
Emperor protested against it (23 February, 1437), 
whereupon a new embassy was dispatched to Con- 
stantinople. The Greeks refused to come either 


ie Basle or Savoy, and the people of Avignon had 


.shown no desire that the council should be held 

there. A strong minority, including the papal 

legates, and most of the bishops present, wished 

that some Italian city should be selected; the ma- 

jority, led by Cardinal d’Allemand and composed 

mainly of the inferior clergy, were Ny aris to this 
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on the Ist of October he was declared contumacious. 
Eugene IV replied to these excesses by the publica- 
tion of the Bull “ Doctoris gentium’”’ (18 September), 
in which it was stated that unless the delegates 
abandoned their methods and confined themselves 


_for a limited number of days only to the Bohemian 


affair the council would be transferred to Ferrara. 
The reply was a reassertion of the superiority of a 
general council (19 October). Cardinal Cesarini 
made one final effort to effect a reconciliation, but 
failed, and then, accompanied by all the cardinals 
except d’Allemand and by most of the bishops, he 
left Basle and joined the pope at Ferrara, to which 
place the council had been definitely transferred 
by a Bull of Eugene IV (80 December). 

Henceforth the assembly at Basle could be re- 
garded only as schismatical. Most of the Christian 
world stood loyal to the pope and to. the Council 
of Ferrara. England, Castile and Aragon, Milan, 
and Bavaria disavowed the assembly at Basle, 
while, on the other hand, France and Germany, 
though recognizing Eugene IV, endeavoured to 
maintain a_neutral position. In a meeting of the 
French Clergy at Bourges (May, 1438), at which 
were present delegates from the pope and from 
Basle, it was determined to remain loyal to Eugene, 
while at the same time many of the reforms of Basle 
were accepted with certain modifications. It was 
on this basis that the twenty-three articles of the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges were drawn up 
(7 July, 1488). In Germany, after the death of 
Sigismund (9 December, 1437), delegates of both 
parties attended at Frankfort (1438) to seek the 
assistance of the princes, but they declared for 
neutrality until a king had been elected, and even 
after the election of Albrecht II the attitude of 
neutrality was maintained till at last, in Mainz 
(March, 1439), they followed the example of France 
and declared for Eugene IV as lawful pope while 
they accepted many of the reforms of Basle. 

In Basle itself it was resolved to depose the pope 
and in order to prepare the way for deposition three 
articles were drawn up, namely: (1) that a general 
council is superior to a pope; (2) that the pope 
cannot prorogue, or dissolve such an assembly; 
(3) that whoever denies these is a heretic. Car- 
dinal d’Allemand was the leading spirit in this 
undertaking. Against. the wishes of the bishops 
and most of the ambassadors present, these decrees 
were passed (16 May, 1439), and Eugene IV was 
deposed as a heretic and schismatic (25 June). 
Immediately steps were taken to elect his successor. 
Cardinal Louis d’Allemand, eleven bishops, five 
theologians, and nine jurists and canonists formed 
the conclave, and on the 30th of October, 1439, 
Amadeus, ex-Duke of Savoy, was elected and took 
the name of Felix V. Since his retirement he had 
been living with a body of knights, which he organized 
as the Order of St. Maurice, on the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva. He was closely connected with 
many of the princes of Europe, and the council 
stood in bad need of the wealth which he was re- 
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relations between Felix V and the council were 
strained until, at last, in defiance of its wishes, he 
left Basle and took up his residence at Lausanne 
(December, 1442). Disappointed in the hope of 
securing the support of Sforza, Aragon, or Milan, 
the council held its last session at Basle (16 May, 
1443), and decreed that a general council should 
be held in Lyons after three years; that until the 
opening of this the Council of Basle should con- 
tinue its work, and in case the city of Basle should 
become unsafe that it should be transferred to 
Lausanne. No decrees of general interest were 
passed after this session. But it was some time before 
the princes of Germany could be induced to abandon 
the attitude of neutrality. At different diets, 
Nuremberg (1438), Mainz (1441), Frankfort (1442), 
Nuremberg (1448, 1444), Frankfort (1445), it was 
proposed that a new general council should be held 
to settle the disputes between Basle and Eugene IV. 
A sentence of deposition issued by Eugene IV 
against the Prince-Electors of Cologne and Trier 
who favoured Basle roused all the princes of Ger- 
many against him, and at the Diet of Frankfort 
(1446) it was resolved to send an embassy to Rome 
to demand the convocation of a new council, and, 
in the meantime, the recognition of the reforms 
effected in Basle; else they would withdraw from 
their allegiance. The Emperor Frederick III dis- 
sented from this decision and sent his secretary, 
Afneas Sylvius, to confer with the pope. At last, 
after long negotiation in Rome and Frankfort, an 
agreement was arrived at (February, 1447) known 
as the Concordat of the Princes. On their side 
they agreed to abandon the attitude of neutrality, 
while the pope restored the deposed princes and 
accepted with modifications certain of the reforms 
of Basle. In accordance with this agreement the 
Vienna Concordat was drawn up between the suc- 
cessor of Eugene IV and the Emperor Frederick III. 
The pope’s rights in the appointment to benefices 
were clearly defined, and the sources of revenue 
to take the place of the annates, then abolished, were 
agreed upon. Once this had been concluded, 
Frederick III forbade the city of Basle to harbour 
any longer the schismatical assembly, and in June, 
1448, they were obliged to retire to Lausanne. 
Finally, after a few sessions at Lausanne, Felix V 
resigned and submitted to the lawful pope, Nicholas V. 
The members of the assembly also elected Nicholas 
as pope and then decreed the dissolution of the 
council (25 April, 1449). ‘ 

It only remains to deal with the negotiations 
between the Council of Basle and the Hussites. 
The latter were invited, as we have seen, at the very 
beginning of the council, but it was only in the 
fourth session (20 June, 1432) that the conditions 
proposed by the Hussites were accepted, and prayers 
ordered for their return to the Church. About the 
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The Council of Basle might have done much to 
secure reforms, then so badly needed, and to restore 
confidence in ecclesiastical authority. From all 
sides it was assured of sympathy and support as 
the one remedy for the abuses which existed. But 
under the influence of extreme theories and theorists 
it allowed itself to be hurried into an inglorious 
struggle with the pope, and the valuable time and 
energy which should have been given up to useful 
legislation were spent in useless discussions. It 
succeeded in fixing the eyes of the world upon the 
abuses, but without the pope it had not sufficient 
authority to carry through the necessary reforms, 
and as a consequence the secular rulers undertook 
what the ecclesiastical authority had shamefully 
failed to set right. It struck a terrible blow at the 
rights of the Holy See and shook men’s faith in 
the pope’s spiritual power at a time when his temporal 
sovereignty was in imminent danger. In this way 
it led directly in France, through the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges, to the establishment of Galli- 
canism as a definite formula, while in Germany, 
through the long intervals of neutrality, people 
were prepared for the complete severance from the 
Holy See which was afterwards effected in the 
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Basle-Lugano, Diocnsz or, is the largest Catholic 
diocese of Switzerland. It is composed of the two 
Dioceses of Basle and Lugano which are united only 
by having a bishop in common. 

I. Tae Diocresp or Baste.—This has taken the 
place of the old Diocese of Augst (Augusta Raura- 
corum), the origin of which is obscure; a Bishop of 
Augst was a member of a council held at Cologne in 346. 
When Augusta Rauracorum sank into decay during 
the disorders of the migrations the seat of the diocese 
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drawn into the struggle between the papacy and the 
empire; most of the bishops took sides with the em- 
perors against the popes. Berengar (1057-72) pro- 
moted, in opposition to Alexander II, the nomination 
of the Antipope Honorius at a synod held at Basle 
in 1061; Burkhard of Hasenburg (1071-1107) was 
one of the most resolute champions of the imperial 
claims and a faithful partisan of Henry IV whom he 
accompanied to Canossa. Ortlieb of Froburg (1137— 
64) went with the Emperor Conrad III on a crusade 
to Palestine and took part in the Italian campaigns 
of Frederick Barbarossa; Ludwig of Ortlieb was also 
a partisan of the emperor and of the Antipope Pas- 
chal; Alexander III, therefore, deposed him in 1179. 
Among the succeeding bishops the most noteworthy 
were: Henry II of ‘Thun (1238-49), who built the 
oldest bridge across the Rhine near Basle (replaced 
in 1904-06 by a new one); Henry of Isny (1275-86), 
a Franciscan, who after 1286 was Archbishop of 
Mainz, as was also his successor Peter Rich of Richen- 
stein (1286-96), a devoted partisan of Rudolph of 
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Hapsburg; Peter of Aspelt (1296-1306), later Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, who laboured to restore church dis- 
cipline in his diocese. During the fourteenth century 
the prestige of the See of Basle declined; many of the 
bishops involved the diocese in debt in various ways; 
by taking part in the political quarrels, by feuds with 
the nobles living in Basle, and by quarrels with the 
city, which was rapidly growing in strength. The 
city of Basle bought nearly the whole of the jurisdic- 
tion over itself from the impecunious bishops and 
made itself almost entirely independent of episcopal 
secular rule. When John II of Miinsingen (1335-65) 
was placed under the ban, along with the city of 
Basle, as a partisan of Louis the Bavarian, the citizens 
of the town threw the papal nuncio into the Rhine 
and forced the clergy to continue the church services 
or to leave the place. The earthquake of 1356 de- 
stroyed a large part of the city and also did much 
damage to the cathedral. John III of Vienne (1366- 
82) became involved in a dispute with Bern which 
led to a quarrel with Basle and the siege of this city 
_ by the bishop. The increased burden of debt thus 
caused was 4 source of great anxiety to the succeeding 
bishops, several of whom resigned their office. It 
was not until the episcopate of John IV of Flecken- 
stein (1423-36), who held two reform synods, that 
_ the see rose again to high reputation. The Council 
of Basle (1431-49) was held in the city of the same 
name during this episcopate and that of the follow- 
ing bishop, Frederick of the Rhine (1436-51). (See 
Basie, Councit or.) The diocese suffered greatly 
at the time of the struggle of the Swiss confederation 
Charles of Burgundy; many towns and castles 
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power of the bishops, but not their secular jurisdic- 
tion, extended over the entire northwestern part of 
present Switzerland lying between the Rivers Aare, 
Rhine, and Doubs, over the southern part of the 
present Alsace as far as Rappoltsweiler and Schlett- 
stadt, as well as over some small districts in Baden 
and France. The Reformation was to rob the bishops 
of a large part of their flock. At the beginning of 
the religious agitation the diocese was under the rule 
of Christopher of Utenheim (1502-27), one of the 
most distinguished of the Prince-Bishops of Basle. 
He was a friend of the arts and sciences and a pro- 
moter of the new art of printing, then flourishing 
at Basle. In order to train and-reform his clergy 
Bishop Christopher held in 1503 a synod at which 
excellent statutes were issued; he also called learned 
men as professors and preachers for the university 
that had been founded in 1460. This last measure, 
however, promoted the entry of the new doctrine. 
A number of the scholars who had been appointed, 
as Capito, Pellicanus, Gicolampadius, and for a time 
also, Erasmus and Glareanus, took sides with the 
Reformers and worked for the spread of the Refor- 
mation. Basle became a centre for the printing and 
dispatch in all directions of the writings of the Re- 
formers. Before long the Great Council and the 
citizens were split into two religious parties and in- 
ternal disputes were common. Bent from extreme 
age, Bishop Christopher, in 1527, resigned his see. 
Before his successor Philip of Gundelsheim (1527-53) 
was able to enter the city, the party advocating the 
new doctrine obtained control, the Catholic members 
of the Great Council were driven from office, the 
Catholic religion was declared to be abolished, the 
monasteries were closed, and the churches were 
plundered. The bishop changed his place of residence 
to Pruntrut (Porrentruy); the cathedral chapter 
went to Freiburg-in-the-Breisgau and did not return 
into the territory of the diocese until 1678 when it 
established itself at Arlesheim. 

Succeeding bishops devoted themselves to repairing 
the severe losses which the diocese had suffered dur- 
ing the Reformation. The bishop who deserves the 
greatest credit for the restoration of the prosperity 
of the bishopric was Jacob Christopher Blarer von 
Wartensee (1575-1608). He made an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive with the Catholic cantons of Swit- 
zerland in 1580, proclaimed the decisions of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, held in 1581 a diocesan synod which 
bore good fruit, and brought back to the Church 
numerous subjects who had been estranged from the 
Catholic religion. He was ably seconded in his la- 
bours by the Jesuits whom he called in 1591 to Prun- 
trut and put in charge of the newly founded college. 
His successors followed in his footsteps, especially 
Joseph William Rink yon Baldenstein (1608-28). 
In the course of the Thirty Years War the diocese 
suffered from invasions by the troops of Bernard of 
Weimar. During the episcopate of Bishop John 
Conrad von Roggenbach (1656-93) the cathedral 
chapter established itself once more in the diocese, 
at Arlesheim, as has been mentioned above. Bishop 
Conrad von Reinach (1705-37), who founded the 
seminary for priests and built Castle Delsberg, a 
residence of the prince-bishops, issued a series of 
ordinances in 1726 which curtailed the rights and 
privileges of the land. This caused a revolt that 
lasted into the episcopate of his successor Jacob 
Sigmund von Reinach (1737-43) and was only sup- 
pressed with the aid of French troops. The three 


leaders of the revolt were executed in 1740. An 
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jurisdiction of the bishops. The prince-bishopric 
was occupied by French troops in 1792 and Bishop 
John Sigmund von Roggenbach (1782-94) fled to 
Constance. His territory was turned into the Rau- 
racian Republic which after four months was in- 
corporated, 1793, in the French Republic. Besides 
the loss of secular jurisdiction the bishop had also to 
forego a large part of his ecclesiastical diocese, for, 
according to the Concordat made in 1801 between 
Pius VII and Napoleon, a large part of the Bishopric 
of Basle was given to the Diocese of Strasburg. 
The next bishop, Francis Xavier von Neveu (1794— 
1828), resided first at Constance and then at Offen- 
burg; he ruled only a small territory in the present 
Cantons of Solothurn, Aargau, and Bern. It was 
not until 1814 that the bishop obtained again the 
right to ecclesiastical supervision over the larger part 
of the former prince-bishopric; but his efforts to 
bring about the restoration of the secular power were 
unavailing. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna gave the 
territory of the diocese to the Cantons of Bern and 
Basle, with the exception of the portion already be- 
longing to Germany. Not long after this, however, 
the Diocese of Basle was enlarged. After the disor- 
ders of the Napoleonic era the Swiss confederation 
had been reorganized; in order to make it equally 
independent in Church matters the Swiss part of the 
Diocese of Constance was separated in 1814 from 
that bishopric and placed provisionally under a vicar 
Apostolic. Long negotiations were entered into 
between the cantons in the territory of which these 
portions of the diocese lay, and it was finally resolved 
to carry out the plan that had been steadily urged 
by the Canton of Solothurn; this was, to revive the 
Bishopric of Basle and to define anew its boundaries. 
The negotiations with Rome were concluded in 1828; 
the Bull of Leo XII, “Inter preecipudé Nostri Aposto- 
latus munerd’’, issued 7 May, 1828, settled the bound- 
aries of the new Diocese of Basle, and the Bull of 
13 July, 1828, was solemnly read at Solothurn in 
the collegiate church of Sts. Ursus and Victor which 
had been elevated to a cathedral. Bishop Francis 
Xavier von Neveu died a few days later. The new 
cathedral chapter, which had been appointed, in 
order to bring it into existence by the pope, nomi- 
nated as bishop the dean of the cathedral who had 
_ formerly been the administrator Apostolic, Anthony 
Salzmann (1828-54). The new Diocese of Basle, 
which is directly dependent on the Apostolic See, 
embraced at first the Cantons of Lucerne, Bern, 
Solothurn, and Zug; in 1829 Aargau and Thurgau 
- were added; somewhat later Basle, for the Catholic 
district of Birseck; in 1841 Schaffhausen, first pro- 
visionally, and then, in 1858, definitely although 
without confirmation from Rome. 

The germs of many conflicts lay hid in this merely 
provisional new arrangement and in the uncertainty 
as to the legal relations of the new see. However, 
during the episcopate of Bishop Salzmann and that 
of his immediate successor Charles Arnold (1854-62), 
the founder of a seminary for priests at Solothurn, 
peace was fairly well preserved. During the epis- 
copate of Eugene Lachat (1863-85) a struggle broke 
out, caused by the Old-Catholic movement which 
won many adherents in Switzerland. The liberal 
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ful to the bishop. Here in Lucerne he continued to 
administer the diocese. His appeals to the federal 
authorities of Switzerland were rejected and the Cath- 
olic community was forbidden to have communica- 
tion with him. It was not until the pontificate of 
Leo XIII that this unfortunate state of affairs was 
brought to an end and peace re-established. Bishop 
Lachat resigned his office in 1885 and was made titu- 
lar Archbishop of Damietta and Administrator Apos- 
tolie of the newly formed Bishopric of Lugano (see 
below). He died in 1886. On 19 January, 1885, the 
Holy See appointed Frederick Fiala Bishop of Basle 
(1885-88). The new bishop sought to efface the 
traces of the late struggle and re-establish the cathe- 
dral chapter; he died 4 May, 1888. Leonard Haas 
(1888-1906) was appointed to the see 11 July, 1888. 
Bishop Haas was an eloquent preacher; he encour- 
aged the use of congregational singing and held a 
diocesan synod in 1896. He was followed in 1906 
by Dr. Jacob Stammler, born 2 January, 1840, and 
ordained to the priesthood in 1863. 

Sratistics.—The present Diocese of Basle (ex- 
eluding Lugano) embraces the Cantons of Basle, 
Bern, Lucerne, Solothurn, Aargau, Thurgau, and 
Schaffhausen; in 1900 it contained 444,471 Catholics 
and 903,400 Protestants. The majority of the in- 
habitants: are Germans, although in the Canton of 
Bern some 6,000 Catholics speak French. For the 
spiritual direction of the Catholic community the 
diocese is divided into 8 deaneries, 14 rural chapters, 
406 parishes, and 149 curacies and chaplaincies. The 
parishes in the Cantons of Zug and Schaffhausen are 
not united in a rural chapter. The secular priests 
number 660; the regular clergy (O.8.B. and O.M.C.) 
85. The cathedral senate, which has the right to elect 
the bishop, consists of five resident canons (canonict 
residentiales) and six non-resident canons (canonict 
jorenses); besides these there are seven cathedral 
capitulars, who do not belong to the cathedral senate. 
In 1907 the office of capitular was vacant. There 
is a collegiate church at Lucerne having an independ- 
ent provost and 9 canons (in 1907 the canonries were 
not filled), and a collegiate church at Beromiinster 
with 1 provost and 20 regular canons (the number 
of canons in 1907 was 17). 

The schools for the education of the clergy are: a 
cantonal theological school at Lucerne with a semi- 


nary for priests, and at Zug St. Michael’s boarding- 


school for boys. The private seminary for teachers 
at Zug is entirely Catholic in character. In accord- 
ance with the Swiss constitution the public schools 
are open to members of all denominations, conse- 
quently there are no genuine Catholic parish schools. 
In the Cantons of Lucerne and Zug, which are almost 
entirely Catholic, instruction is given in many of the 
schools by Catholic teaching-sisters, who are obliged 


to pass a state examination. The male orders and 


their houses in the Diocese of Basle are as follows: 


Capuchins, 7 houses with 73 priests, 19 clerics, and 


24 lay brothers; the Hermit-Brothers of Luthern, 1 


house; the Benedictines of Mariastein, who were | 
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ants on the sick; also of the teaching Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of Menzingen, who carry on large insti- 
tutes for girls at Menzingen, Baldegg, and Cham, 
and conduct, besides, 250 elementary schools, and 
45 institutions for the poor, orphans, and sick in 
different parts of Switzerland. In addition to the 
three Catholic schools for girls mentioned above, 
there are similar institutions at Solothurn and Lu- 
cerne. The most important Catholic church of the 
diocese is the Cathedral of Solothurn, which was 
built, 1762-63, in the style of the Italian Renaissance; 
others worthy of mention are: the collegiate church 
of St. Leodegar at Lucerne (built 1633-35); the 
church of St. Oswald at Zug; the churches of the 
former monasteries of Fischingen, Kreuzlingen, and 
Beromiinster; the church of the institute at Men- 
zingen, etc. The most frequented pilgrimages are: 
Mariastein near Basle, and Vorburg near Delsberg. 
(See SwIrzERLAND.) 

Neucart, LEpiscopatus Constantiensis Alemannicus (St. 
Blasien, 1803, Freiburg, 1862, 2 vols.); ScHNELLER, Die Bischéfe 
von Basel (Zug, 1830); Trouruatr, Monuments de Vhistoire de 
Vancien évéché de Bale (Porrentruy, 1852-66, 5 vols.); MEeRIAN, 
Geschichte der Bischife von Basel (Basle, 1860-62), 2 parts 


extending to 1330; Arrennorrr, Die rechtliche Stellung der 
katholischen Kirche gegeniiber der Staatsgewalt in der Diézese 


. Basel (Lucerne, 1869); Vaurrny, Histoire des évéques de Bale 


(Hinsiedeln, 1884-86, 2 vols.); Scumipiin, Die katholisch-theolo- 
gische und kirchliche Litteratur des Bistums Basel vom Jahre 
1750 bis zum Jahre 1893 (Bern, 1894-95); Firrner, Staat und 
Bischofswahl im Bistum Basel (Leipzig, 1897); Daucourt, Les 
évéchés suisses (Freiburg, 1901); Ipmm, Dictionnaire historique 
des paroisses de l’évéché de Bale (Porrentruy, 1893-1905, 5 vols.); 
Bic, Die katholische Kirche der Schweiz (Munich, 1902); 
Status clert omnium Helvetice diecesium (Solothurn, 1905). 


II. Tar Diocrsz or Lucano.—The Diocese of Lu- 
gano was erected by a Bull of Leo XIII (7 September, 
1888). It includes the Swiss Canton of Ticino, where 
the population is almost entirely Catholic and Italian 
is the common language. Before the Diocese of 
Lugano was founded the Canton of Ticino was under 
the jurisdiction, in ecclesiastical matters, of bishops 
who were not Swiss. The smaller, northern part 
belonged to the Archdiocese of Milan, and, conse- 
quently, still uses the Ambrosian Rite; the other, 
and much larger part of the canton, belonged to the 
Diocese of Como. Soon after the formation of the 
Canton of Ticino, in 1803, efforts were made to separ- 
ate it in its church relations as well as from foreign 
powers and to unite it in these with the rest of Swit- 
ut it was several decades before the Great 
Council, in 1855, went thoroughly into the matter. 
Without consultation with the Holy See the Federal 


- Council in 1859 declared the jurisdiction of the 


Bishops of :Jomo and Milan to be abolished in the 
territory of Switzerland; after this negotiations were 
begun with Rome. No settlement of the te 

Aye 
the convention of 1 September, 1884, made between 


- the Curia and the Federal Council, Ticino was canoni- 


cally separated from its former diocesan connexions 
and was placed, provisionally, under an administrator 


_ Apostolic, the pope appointing as administrator, 
_ Bishop Lachat of Basle (see above). 
-Lachat’s death (1886) the new Bishopric of Ticino 


After Bishop 


vas formed by the Bull of circumscription “Ad 
universam’’ of Leo XIII (7 September, 1888), and 
united with the Diocese of Basle under the title of 
the Diocese of Basle-Lugano. The same year the 


Church of San Lorenzo was elevated to a cathedral. 
The union is merely a nominal one, for, although 
the Bishop of Basle is called the Bishop of Lugano 


ower 
ointed by the pope with the 


op of Basle from among the 
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and Mer. Alfred Peri-Morosini. The latter was born 
12 March, 1862, and was consecrated 17 April, 1904. 

Sratistics.—According to the Swiss census of 
1900 the Diocese of Lugano includes 135,200 Catho- 
lics in a total population of 142,800 for the Canton of 
Ticino. For purposes of religious administration 
the diocese is divided into 14 episcopal vicariates, 5 
rural chapters, and 248 parishes and chaplaincies; 
54 parishes use the Ambrosian Rite; the other 194 
parishes belong to the Latin Rite. The care of souls 
is exercised by 330 secular priests and 22 regular 
clergy. The cathedral chapter consists of an arch- 
priest and 16 canons (10 resident and 6 non-resident). 
The collegiate churches are: Bellinzona, a provost 
and 14 canons; Agno, a provost and 7 canons; Lo- 
carno, a provost and 8 canons; Balerna, a provost 
and 8 canons, and Mendrisio, a provost and 8 canons. 
Catholic institutions of learning are: the seminary 
for priests at Lugano; the episcopal seminary for 
boys, Santa Maria near Pollegio; the papal academy 
at Ascona; the College Don Bosco at Bellinzona; 
the Institute Dante Allighieri, conducted by the 
Somaschi, at Bellinzona, and the institute at Olivone. 
The orders and congregations in the diocese and the 
number: of their houses are as follows: Capuchins, 
4 houses; the Somaschi, 1; Benedictine nuns, 1; 
Augustinian nuns, 1 house, which has an academy — 
in connection with it; Capuchin nuns, 1; Sisters of 
Mercy of St. Vincent de Paul, 2 (hospitals at Lugano 
and Locarno); School-Sisters of Menzingen, 2 (col- 
lege at Bellinzona); Sisters of the Holy Cross, 3 (they 
also conduct an asylum for the deaf and dumb at 
Locarno); Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, 1; Sisters of 
the Childhood of Jesus, 1; and the Sisters of the Divine 
Providence, 1. The most noted church of the diocese 
is the cathedral of San Lorenzo at Lugano, which 
was built in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and has a celebrated Renaissance facade; the most 
frequented place of pilgrimage is the shrine Madonna 
del Sasso not far from Locarno, which is the national 


shrine of the Canton of Ticino. 

Franscini, Der Kanton Tessin, historisch, geographisch und 
statistisch geschildert (St. Gall and Bern, 1835); Per1-Morosin1, 
La questione diocesana ticinese, ovvero origine della diocesi di 
Lugano (Einsiedeln, 1892); Raun, Die mittelalterlichen Kunst- 
denkmiler des Kantons Tessin (Zurich, 1893); Borrant, Jl 
Ticino sacro (Lugano, 1899); Cantu, Storia della citta e della 
diocest di Como (Milan, 1829-32, 3d ed., Como, 1899-1900); 
Morra, Bolletino storico di Ticino (since 1879), and the works 
by Bucur and Daucourr quoted in the bibliography above, 
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Bas-relief, a sculpture executed upon and at- 
tached to a flat surface. The usual impression pro- 
duced by an artistic relief is that about one-half of 
the actual proportions of the object are being seen 
in their third dimension of depth. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, relief sculpture is subdivided into 
various kinds. In alto-rilievo (It. for high relief) 
the figures are sculptured partly or wholly in the 
round, that is, they project entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, from the surface of the block in which they 
are cut. The metopes from the Parthenon (Elgin 
Marbles) now in the British Museum, are among the 
best examples of alto-rilievo. Mezzo-rilievo (It. for 
semi-relief; Fr., demi-relief) presents figures that are 
rounded to half their natural proportions, but with- 
out detached parts. Basso-rilievo (It. for low-relief; 
Fr., bas-relief) is a form of surface-ornamentation in 
which the projection is very slight. The finest known 
specimen of low relief is the frieze around the cella 


in the British Museum. The lowest kind of relief is 
that described by the Tuscan term rilievo-stiacciato 
(depressed flattened relief). This scarcely ris 


from the surfac nm whic 
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(It. for hollow relief; Fr., relief-en-creux) is a method 
of concave sculpture in which the highest part or 
outline is on a level with the surface, while the 
roundness is considerably below it. Cavo-rilievo 
was practised chiefly by the Egyptians whose hollow 
reliefs are known by the Greek term Koilanaglyphs. 

Relief is the form of sculpture that comes nearest 
to painting, both having composition, perspective, 
and the play of light and shadow. Relief would 
seem to have much in common with drawing, though 
in reality less importance attaches to line than to the 
modelling of contour and to the true and effective 
rendering of chiaroscuro. The human form is un- 
doubtedly the proper object of relief, which appears 
to be particularly suited to the representation of 
numerous figures in action. In the Greek and 
Roman classic reliefs these figures are usually in 
processional order, engaged in historic or military 
events, or in the ceremonial of worship. Relief is 
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existed before the introduction of sculpture in the 
round, or when only rude figures of the deities had 
been attempted. The Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Hittites practised it contemporaneously with sculp- 
ture in the round. The Egyptians, though they em- 
ployed a kind of low relief, especially on the interiors 
of buildings, made a still greater use of Koilanaglyphs. 
The Greeks, conceiving relief sculpture in its purely 
plastic sense, achieved the greatest mastery of the art. 
With them it was used both as an ornament and as an 
integral part of the plan when allied with architecture. 
Distinguishing strictly between high and low relief, 
they used the former between the triglyphs, and in 
the tympana of the temples, and the latter in friezes, 
tombstones, etc. Certain fixed principles governed 
the Greek relief: the spaces were adequately filled, 
the backgrounds never carved, and it was a rule 
that all heads should be at the same height from 
the base, whether the figures sat, rode, or stood (Iso- 
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well suited, also, to the portrayal of series of scenes, 
as in the bronze doors of various Italian baptisteries 
illustrating the Old and the New Testament. Fig- 
ures and objects in relief are generally worked out in 
the same material as the background, though there 
are exceptions to this rule in Greek art, and in the 
decorative work of the Chinese and Japanese. In 
the larger reliefs marble, bronze, and terra-cotta are 
used exclusively; while in smaller works the precious 
metals and stones, ivory, stucco, enamel, wood, etc., 
predominate. The reliefs of the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, not highly plastic, were made more 
effective by the introduction of strong colours. The 
early Greeks also made use of polychromy, as in- 
stanced in the metope relief in the Museum of 
Palermo. In Gothic art and in the Renaissance it 
was the custom to tint wood, terra-cotta, and stucco, 
but not marble or stone. Relief is one of the earliest 
forms of sculpture practised, and probably originated 
with the stone-cutters of prehistoric days, though 
clay and wood are supposed to have been the earliest 
materials employed, owing to greater facility in 
moulding and carving them. 

There is reason to believe that relief sculpture 


kephaleia). In the Hellenistic period a more pic- 
turesque and dramatic form of composition prevailed, 
and the backgrounds were carved in pictorial style. 
With the Etruscans relief was applied mainly in the 
artistic handicrafts. In Rome it frequently de- 
generated into a pictorial mode in which several 
planes were employed, but examples are still extant 
that. are highly classic, e. g. the groups of the Arch 
of Titus, the continuous winding reliefs of the Column 
of Trajan, imperial sarcophagi (in the Vatican), and 
reliefs of the Capitol Museum, Rome. The Romans 
no doubt owed their finest reliefs to the Greek artists 
they harboured and employed upon themes taken 
from the history of Rome. 

The Christian Era inaugurated what might be mis- 
taken for a new art, but the change was in subject 
more than in mode, for all the early examples show 
a great similarity to antique models in form, pose, 
and drapery. Christian relief appears mainly in the 
sarcophagi with their Biblical, Apostolic, or symbolic 
subjects:, Daniel in the lions’ den, Moses striking 
water from the rock, the adoration of the Magi, the 
raising .of Lazarus, the Good Shepherd. Heathen 
myths are also used, invested with a new signifi- 
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cance: Orpheus is Christ, drawing the creatures of 
the wild by the sweet strains of his music; Ulysses 
attached to the mast is believed to typify the Cruci- 
fixion (O. Marucchi). Occasionally a carving on a 
Catacomb tombstone shows real merit, and the 
lamps adorned with Christian symbols are frequently 
artistic. Ags they depart from the classic tradition, 
however, Christian reliefs grow ruder and more im- 
perfect. Those of the latter part of the second and 
the third century have little merit. The fourth 
century, in spite of the decline, bequeathes some 
specimens, now in the Lateran Museum; the sar- 
cophagus of Junius Bassus in the vaults of St. Peter’s 
is highly esteemed as a work of art. When the 
Christian basilica replaced the cubiculum the influ- 
ence of imperial Constantinople had substituted 
mosaics for both sculpture and painting. The few 
reliefs of that period that have survived bear a 
strongly Byzantine character, which is also apparent 
in all early Frankish workmanship, reliefs, ivory 
diptychs, etc. The reliefs of Ravenna, from the time 
of Theodoric, show the same influence in combina- 
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tion with the Teutonic spirit, as in the sixth-century 
sculptures of San Vitale. In figure-carving, how- 
ever, there is a distinct tending from symbolism to 
realism. The rude Lombardic bas-reliefs of Milan 
and Brescia frequently border on the grotesque, but 
the authors went to nature for their hunting scenes 
and forms of animals. The bronze reliefs of the 
church of St. Michael, Hildesheim, Germany, are one 
of the legacies of the eleventh century; those of the 
Golden Gate, Freiburg, are considered the finest 
work of the late Romanesque period. 

With the merging of the Romanesque into the 
Gothic, relief sculpture assumes a new character and 
a peculiar importance in its close association with 
architecture, and in the many uses it is put to in 
tympana, spandrels, ete. As a purely Christian and 
beautiful form of art it ranks high; numerous ex- 


amples are extant, especially in the northern coun-. 


tries of Europe. In Italy it had small hold, for as 
early as 1300 Andrea Pisano, who is called a Gothic, 
was inaugurating a renaissance. Picturesque relief 
reached its fullest development in Florence, as in the 
baptistery doors of Ghiberti and the marble pulpit of 
Santa Croce by Benedetto da Majano. Donatello in 
his admirable high and low reliefs and the Della 
Robbias in their enamels return to a more plastic 
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conception. During the entire baroque period 
(Michelangelo being the last Italian sculptor of 
the late Renaissance) works of a low order of in- 
spiration prevailed. The Danish sculptor Thor- 
waldsen, influenced by the study of Attic models, 
produced reliefs 

of great beauty [iam 
and  plasticism. 
The works of 
Canova were 
likewise classics, 
though frequent- 
ih ame cKoy) Ke Gum-T Ke | 
feeble. Rauch 
in Germany and 
Rude in France 
modelled spirited 
reliefs. In our 
day at the head 
of the admirable 
French school of 
sculpture stands 


k 


Rodin, an im- eS ay s . 
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producing unfin- 

ished reliefs which nevertheless are almost Greek in 
their imprint of life. In Germany, Austria, and Eng- 
land, fine reliefs, especially decorative works, are being 
modelled. In Spain and Italy the younger men are 
forming new schools of plastic work. In America, 
though good work in relief is done, sculpture in the 
round prevails. Everywhere the tendency is to neg- 
lect the distinction between the different kinds of 
relief, to be independent in method and treatment, 
and principles sway as of old between the pictorial 
and the plastic. 

Ltsxe, History of Art (tr. New York, 1877); GARDNER, 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture (London, 1897); Maruccst, 
Les catacombes romaines (Rome, 1890); Perkins, Historical 
Handbook of Italian Sculpture (London, 1883); Mtnrz, Les 
précurseurs de la Renaissance (Paris, London, 1882). 
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Bassein, a town situated twenty-nine miles north 
of Bombay in British India, and now of much histori¢ 
interest as an old settlement of the Portuguese. It 
is the birthplace of St. Gonsalo Garcia, the only 
Indian saint, who was a companion of St. Philip de 
las Casas, the first native of America to be canonized. 
These two missionaries were in the group of the first 
martyrs of Japan, crucified on the hill of Nagasaki, 
5 February, 1597. Bassein was the most important 
settlement of the Portuguese in the north of India, 
Goa lying farther to the south. In many respects 
Bassein was Goa’s rival in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as Bombay is of Calcutta now. 
The city of Bassein, in the island of the same name, 
was founded in 1536 by Nunho de Cunha, one of those 
intrepid Portuguese soldiers who distinguished them- 
selves in India as warriors, administrators, and 
zealous workers for the spread of the Gospel. He 
conquered the island from its Mohammedan ruler, 
Bahadur Shali, King of Gujerat, and soon had a 
strong fort built in the south-western corner. The 
island is rich in timber, which was regarded in the 
sixteenth century as the best material for ship- 
building. Its fertility and position, together with 
its healthy climate, made it a commercial centre of 
some importance, and the home of many Portuguese 
noblemen. 

Side by side with this early conquest and coloniza- 
tion the Gospel was spread by the zeal of the Fran- 
ciscan missionary, Antonio do Porto, to whom is 
attributed the conversion of 10,156 pagans, and who 
is known as the “Apostle of Bassein”. Father An- 
tonio do Porto built at Agasshi in the northern 
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Bassein district, as early as 1535, an orphanage for 
the education and maintenance of forty boys, all 
converts from paganism, under the invocation of 
Nossa Senhora da Luz. This orphanage gave to the 
Church the first Indian martyrs known to history. 
In April, 1540, a Mohammedan force from Gujerat 
approached the orphanage, on the return from a 
fruitless attack on the Bassein fort. Nearly all the 
inmates of the orphanage had fled for shelter to the 
fort, but five of them had remained. These were at 
first urged to renounce their faith; failing in this, 
the Mohammedans cruelly tortured them, and lock- 
ing them in a room set fire to it. 

In 1542 the Jesuits came to Bassein. St. Francis 
Xavier visited the city of Bassein three times, once 
in 1544, and twice in 1548. During his last visit, in 
December, 1548, he founded the College of the Holy 
Name of God. The Jesuits on their advent divided 
both the missionary and educational work with the 
Franciscans, the latter labouring among the lower, 
and the former among the higher, classes. Other 
religious orders also found their way to Bassein, 
which became the centre of their missionary activity. 
In the college of the Jesuits in the Bassein fort 
St. Gonsalo Garcia was brought up from his early 
youth. He was born about the year 1564. At the 
age of sixteen he voluntarily accompanied some of 
the Jesuit fathers of the college, who were ordered 
to join the mission of Japan. He laboured with 
singular zeal as a catechist for eight years, having 
acquired the Japanese language marvellously within 
a short time. During that time he petitioned to 
join the order, but as his reception was delayed he 
left the Jesuits on the best of terms and became a 
merchant. He was blessed with an abundance of 
riches which he distributed largely among the poor. 

Business interests often took Gonsalo to Manila, 
where he used to visit the Franciscan fathers and 
assist them as an interpreter in hearing the confes- 
sions of some Japanese Christians. On one occasion, 
when deep in prayer, he was inspired to seek ad- 
mission into the Franciscan Order. He did so, and 
became an exemplary lay brother. On 21 May, 
1593, he was sent back to Japan with a body of 
Franciscans to aid them in preaching the Gospel. 
The many conversions made by them caused a perse- 
cution which gave to the Church the first martyrs of 
Japan. They were twenty-six in number and were 
crucified on a hill at Nagasaki 5 February, 1597. 
They were beatified in 1627, and canonized in 1862. 

Bassein was taken from the Portuguese by the 
Mahrattas in 1739, from the Mahrattas by the 
English in 1802, and is now a ruined town of much 
historic interest which no one who goes to Bombay 
fails to visit. The fort is perhaps the best of the 
ruined Portuguese fortifications in India. Bassein 
is a Christian oasis in the midst of the pagan and 
Mohammedan population of India. It has nine 


churches, twelve priests, and 16,119 Christians, all 
Catholics; a Protestant mission was opened in 1904 
by the Ritualists but did not flouris 
practically abandoned. 


D’Cunua, History and Antiquities of. Bassein; The Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII, XIV; Fernanves, Life of St. Gonsalo Garcia. 
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He was installed without the usual oaths, and in 
January declared himself a Catholic. He had Mass 
celebrated in his private rooms, and altered some of 
the college statutes which stood in the way of his 
co-religionists. He was concerned in the famous 
dispute which arose when the king demanded that 
the university confer the degree of M. A. upon the 
Benedictine, Alban Francis. After the Revolution, 
when Bassett, having left the college in haste, desired 
to take away his personal belongings, he was threat- 
ened with arrest as a priest. It is thought, however, 
that Bassett had not been ordained. He died in 
extreme poverty. 

The crities of Bassett admitted that he possessed 
learning and ability, but objected to his pride and to 
his interference, for religious reasons, with college 
regulations and routine. He forbade a chapel service 
on the 5th of November, disciplined a speaker who 
had satirized Rome, and threatened to take over the 
chapel for Catholic services. Craven, who was 
Master of Sidney Sussex College, declared in 1725 
that Bassett “had so many nostrums in his religion 
that no part of the Roman Church could own him’’. 
Gillow believes that Bassett acted in his conversion 
from a thorough conviction. His known or sup- 
posed writings are: (1) “Ecclesie Theoria Nova 
Dodwelliana Exposita” (1713), the only work con- 
taining his name on the title page; (2) “ Reason and 
Authority” (1687); (3) “Essay towards a proposal 
for a Catholic communion ... by a minister of 
the Church of England” (1704); this was reprinted 
in 1879, with an introduction, in “An Hirenicon of 
the Eighteenth Century” by H. N. Oxenham; 
(4) Occasional verses in the University collections. 

Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., III, 381; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. 
Eng. Cath., 1, 153; Macauuay, History of England. 

J. V. CRoWNE. 


Bassi, MarrHEew of, founder and first Superior- 
General of the Order of Friars Minor Capuchins, the 
principal branch issued from the Reform of the Ob- 
servance, b. in 1495, at Bascio, Diocese of Monte- 
feltro, in the Duchy of Urbino; d. at Venice in 1552. 


At the age of seventeen he entered the Order of the ~ 


Observants at Montefiorentino. In 1525 he was a 
priest and missionary, being a member of the Re- 
formed Province of Ancona. Moved by the need 
of reform which was felt almost all through the 
Franciscan family, he resolved, in 1525, the year of 
the Jubilee, to begin a more austere life, choosing 
a form of garb more resembling that of St. Francis. 
Clement VII granted his request and also permitted 
him to preach everywhere and to have a companion. 
Some other members of the Observance asked and ob- 
tained permission to join him, and on the 3d of July, 
1528, the pope issued the Bull “ Religionis’ zelus’’, 
by which the new Reform was canonically approved 
and placed under the nominal jurisdiction of the 
Conventuals. The name ‘‘Capuchin’’, at first given 
by the people to the new Franciscan monks, was 
afterwards officially adopted. In the pontifical 
decrees Bassi’s followers are variously styled ‘“‘Capu- 
cini’’, ‘‘Capuciati’’, ‘‘Capulati’”’, and ‘‘Fratres de 
Observantia Capucinorum”’. , 

In April, 1529, the new order held its first chapter 
at Albacina, where Matthew of Bassi was elected 
vicar-general by acclamation. A code of constitu- 


tions which was to serve as a basis to the Reform | 
was elaborated. But the humble founder did not 
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Bulls or Decrees against the new Reform. Bassi 
preached through the whole of Italy and part of 
Germany. He died at Venice, in the midst of his 
labours, and was buried in the Church of the Ob- 
servants of that city in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people attracted by his reputation as a 
saint. The following eulogy by Arthur du Monstier 
is read in the Franciscan “Martyrologium under the 
3dof August: ‘There died at Venice, Blessed Matthew, 
confessor, founder of the congregation of Capuchins. 
His continual fastings, vigils and prayers, his most 
high poverty and ardent zeal for souls, lastly his 
extraordinary holiness and the gift of miracles made 
his memory glorious”’. 

Joan, pp TrrrANovaA, Chronica de origine fratrum capucin- 
orum s. Francisct. in Acta SS., VIII, 4 Maii, 281-289; pp 
LisBonnE, Chronica dos Menores (Lisbon, 1615); Boverrrus, 
Annales Capucinorum (Lyons, 1632); Wappine, Annales 
Minorum (Lyons, 1647); Bullarium Capucinorum (Rome); 
Chronica historico-legalis seraphict Ordinis FF. Min. (Naples, 
1650), I, 258; pa CustnauE, Storia delle Missione der Cappuc- 
cini (Paris, 1867); Parrem, Tableau synoptique de Vhistoire de 
tout V Ordre séraphique (Paris, 1879); Analecta Ord. Min. Capuc.; 
Pauomiés, Des Fréres mineurs et de leurs dénominations (Pal- 
ermo, 1901); pp Pavin, L’ Aquitaine séraphique (Vanves, 1905), 
III, xi, 183. 

F, CANDIDE. 


Bassianus, Bishop of Ephesus (444-448). As a 
priest of Ephesus the charities of Bassianus so won 
the affection of the people that his bishop, Mennon, 
aroused to jealousy, sought his removal by promoting 
him to the Bishopric of Evaza. Bassianus repudiated 
the consecration to which he was violently forced to 
submit, an attitude approved by Mennon’s successor, 
Basil. On the latter’s death (444) Bassianus suc- 
ceeded him and though popular enthusiasm disre- 
garded canonical procedure his election was confirmed 
by Theodosius II and reluctantly by Proclus, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. Bassianus reigned undis- 
turbed for four years. At the Easter celebration in 
448 he was seized by a mob and imprisoned. The 
emperor was importuned to remove him, and the 
case was referred to Pope Leo I and the Bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, who declared 
the election invalid. Stephen, whom Bassianus 
called the ringleader of his opponents, was elected 
in his stead. The Council of Chalcedon on 29 Octo- 
ber, 451, considered the plea of Bassianus for rein- 
statement and was disposed to favour him, but owing 
to the complex irregularities of the case it was deemed 
advisable to declare the see vacant. Bassianus and 
Stephen were retired on a pension with episcopal 
dignity. During the process Stephen cited Pope 
Leo’s letter deposing Bassianus, a document unfor- 


tunately lost. 

Harpouin, Acta Concil. (Paris, 1714), II, 546-558; T1rnuE- 
MoNnT, Mémoires (Venice, 1722), XV, 460-465, 690-692, 895-— 
896; HereLe, Conciliengesch. (Freiburg, 1875), I, 491-497; 
tr. (Edinburgh, 1883), III, 370-376; Venasues in Dict. Christ. 
Biog., 1, 298 

JOHN B. PETERSON. 


Bastiat, CLAupE-FrRipirRic, a French economist, 
b. at Mugron, a small city in the Department of 
Landes, 29 June, 1801; d. at Rome, 24 December, 
1850. He was the son of Pierre Bastiat, whose 


i father had founded at Bayonne a business house 


that prospered in consequence of the franchise 
granted this port by the Treaty of Versailles, but 
ceased to flourish under the prohibitory regime of the 
Empire. The widely different effects of these two 
economic systems upon the fortunes of his family 


undoubtedly gave rise to Bastiat’s free-trade opin- 


ions. Left an orphan at the age of nine, he was 
brought up by his paternal grandfather and, after 
pursuing his studies at St. Sever and Soréze, entered 


_ the business founded by his grandfather and then 
conducted by his uncle at Bayonne. 


Returning to 

igron in 1825, he inherited an extensive estate 

ugh a death of his grandfather, and subse- 
ly devot 


= 


himself to farming. After the Rouen, 1818), a 
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Revolution of 1830 he was appointed justice of the 
peace at Mugron and, being deeply interested in 
political economy, gave himself up to it with great 
earnestness and constituted himself the champion of 
commercial liberty. In 1841 he published his first 
essay ‘‘Le fise et la vigne’’ and, apprised of the free- 
trade movement that Cobden was then directing 
in England, joined forces with him. In 1844, his 
article, ‘‘L’influence des tarifs anglais et francais”’ 
in the “Journal des Economistes’’ opened his way to 
fame. Then appeared successively: ‘“‘Sophismes 
économiques’’, ‘‘Cobden et la ligue’’, and several 
pamphlets, one of which, ‘“ Pétition des marchands 
de chandelles’’, against the sun that interferes with 
the candle merchants’ trade, is a little masterpiece 
of verve and delicate irony. Elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1848, and then to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, he became the implacable enemy of 
socialism, against which he wrote: ‘Propriété et 
loi’, ‘Capital et rente’’, “Justice et fraternité’’, 
“Protectionisme et communisme’’, and other trea- 
tises. In 1849 he published ‘Harmonies écono- 
miques’’, which the illness that had already under- 
mined his health prevented him from finishing. 

Bastiat belonged to the Liberal school and enun- 
ciated its principles on the following lines: “Let 
men work, trade, learn, form partnerships, act and 
react upon one another, since according to the decrees 
of Providence, naught save order, harmony, and 
progress can spring from their intelligent spon- 
taneity’’. (Harmonies, p. 12.) Of a sincere and 
generous nature he was fitted to understand and 
defend Catholic truth; but the prejudices in the midst 
of which he lived kept him aloof from the Faith until 
the very eve of his death. It was in Rome that his 
eyes were opened to the light of Catholicism, and 
Proudhon, his enemy, says that in his last hour 
Bastiat cried out with Polyeucte: “I see, I know, I 
believe; I am a Christian’. Some time before his 
death he declared that if God would but grant him 
a new lease of life he would devote his energy to the 
development of Christian harmony and _ political 
economy, but he did not live to fulfil this vow. 
Bastiat’s complete works were published by Guil- 
laumin (Paris, 1854, 1872). 

Baunarp, La Foi et ses victoires (Paris, 1884-1902), II, 107; 
Perrin, Les doctrines économiques depuis un siecle (Paris, 
1880), IX, 125; GarpELuE, Frédéric Bastiat (discourse at the 
reopening of the Court of Appeals at Pau, 1879); Passy, 
Notice biographique sur Frédéric Bastiat (Paris, 1855); DE 
FontTenay, Notice sur la vie et les écrits de Frédéric Bastiat 
(introduction to his works); pp Mourart, F’. Bastiat, in Journal 
des économistes, XX VII, 15 Feb., 1851; Macurop in Dict. of 
Political Economy. 

Sranisuas A, LortiE. 

Baston, GUILLAUME-ANDRE-RENE, a French 
theologian, b. at Rouen, 29 November, 1741; d. at 
Saint-Laurent, 26 September, 1825. He studied 
theology at St. Sulpice in Paris and finished his 
studies at Angers. He was then appointed professor 
of theology at Rouen. During the Revolution he 
wrote against the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. 
Having refused to take the oath, he was obliged to 
go into exile (1792), first to London, then to Holland, 
and finally to Késfeld in Westphalia. . In 1803 he 
returned to Rouen, where he was appointed vicar- 
general and dean of the chapter by Archbishop 
Cambacérés. As a Gallican, he won the favour of 
Napoleon, who appointed him Bishop of Séez (1813) 
and the chapter of the cathedral accepted him as 
capitular vicar. Pope Pius VII failing to approve 
of this nomination, the cathedral chapter revoked 
the nomination (1814), and Baston went into retire- _ 
ment at Saint-Laurent near Pont-Audemer, where ~ 
he died. Baston was the author of numerous works 


theologice’’, written while he was pies thec 
ogy, in ayes Abbé Tuvache | 


bal re 


on theology, the most important being “Lectiones 
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works on the subject of theology: “Réponse au 
mémoire et 4 1a consultation de M. Linguet, touchant 
Vindissolubilité du mariage’’ (Paris, 1772); ‘‘Les 
entretiens du pape Ganganelli’? (Clement XIV) 
(Antwerp, 1777); ‘‘ Voltairimeros, ou premiére journée 
de M. de Voltaire dans l’autre monde’’ (Brussels, 
1779). During the Revolution he wrote many 
pamphlets against the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
and his book ‘‘ Doctrine catholique sur le mariage’’ 
(1791) was published about the same time. During 
his exile in Késfeld he began his ‘ Mémoires’’, 
edited lately by the Société d’histoire contempo- 
raine (3 vols., Paris, 1897-99). In his last years he 
wrote ‘‘Réclamation pour ]’Eglise de France et pour 
la vérité contre l’ouvrage de M. le comte de Maistre 
[Du Pape]’’ (Rouen, 1821); ‘‘Antidote contre les 
erreurs et la réputation de l’Essai sur V’indifférence 
en matiére de religion’’ (Paris, 1823); ‘Concordance 
des lois civiles et des lois ecclésiastiques touchant 
le mariage’’ (Paris, 1824). 

Mémoires de l’Abbé Baston, ed. LorH AND VERGER (Paris, 
1897); Hurrer, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1895), 111; BeLupamy 
in Dict. de théol, cath., s. v. 

G. M. SavuvaGE. 


Basutoland, PrerecrurE Aposronic or.—Basu- 
toland, a mountainous district of South Africa, is 
bounded on the north and west by the Orange River 
Colony, on the east by Natal, and on the south by Cape 
Colony. It has an area of 10,293 square miles. The 
white population is about 700 and natives number 
about 309,000. The chief town is Maseru. The 
county is administered by native chiefs under an act- 
ing British Resident Commissioner who meets the Na- 
tional Assembly or “ Pitso”’ in council once a year. 
Whites require special permission to settle in the coun- 
try. The climate is healthful, though cold in winter, 
while the summer is characterized by heavy rains. 
The country has no railway nor roads properly so 
called. Basutoland was annexed to Cape Colony in 
1871, and became a British Crown Colony in 1884. 
The inhabitants, till about 1820, were Bushmen of a 
low type but they have been replaced by highly in- 
telligent Kafirs. The principal articles of export are 
wheat, mealies, and wool, Kafir corn, mohair, and 
cattle. 

Basutoland, first a part of the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Natal, and later of the Vicariate of Kimberley, 
was made an independent prefecture by the Holy 
See on 8 May, 1894. It comprises the whole of the 
territory known as Basutoland. The first prefect 
Apostolic of the new ecclesiastical territory was the 
Rey. Father Monginoux, O.M.I.; he was succeeded by 
the Rev. Father Baudry, O.M.I., and the latter by 
the Rev. Father Cenez,O.M.I. The Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate established themselves in that portion of 
South Africa about 1862. Roma, the first Catholic 
mission in Basutoland, was founded by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Allard, O.M.I., in 1862. The first church 
was built in the same year. The second mission 
situated about six miles from Roma was founded in 
1867 and received the name of St. Michael. Since 
then, several new missions have been established in 
different parts of the territory. The prefecture pos- 
sesses at present 19 churches, chapels, and stations, 
5 convents, and 9 schools. The missionary work is 
carried on by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate as- 
sisted by the Sisters of the Holy Family. The total 
number of Oblate Fathers in Basutoland is at present 
19; lay brothers, 6; European Sisters, 34; native 
Sisters, 12; total number of Catholics, about 8,900; 
catechumens, 700; children attending school, about 
1,200. 

Undoubtedly Christianity has progressed im- 
mensely during recent years in Basutoland, and it 
would have spread still more speedily had the re- 
sources been more abundant. Unfortunately, there, 
as elsewhere in South Africa, everything seems to be 
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oor Agriculture is too often compromised 
y long droughts, and crops are sometimes destroyed 
by locusts, all of which bring on misery and famines. 
In addition to this the limited number of priests does 
not allow the evangelization of the country to be 
carried out on a very large scale. The population, 
however, is well settled, which greatly facilitates the 
work of the missionary, who can remain always 


in touch with his flock. 

Barkuey, Among Boers and Basutos (London, 1900); 
WippicomBk, Fourteen Years in Basutoland (London, 1892); 
Missiones Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 1907), 431. 

A. LANGAUET. 


Batavia, Vicartate ApostoLtic or.—When the 
Portuguese took possession of the island of Java, 
of which Batavia is the capital, they brought the 
Christian religion with them; but the Dutch, having 
conquered Java in 1596, set about the destruction 
of Catholicism. Nevertheless, the memory has been 
preserved of a Friar Minor who was expelled from 
Batavia in 1721, and attempted to continue his 
apostolic labours in China. It was with difficulty 
that a priest could enter Java, and, if recognized, 
he was hunted out. When in 1807 Louis Napoleon 
became King of Holland, Pius VII divided all the 
Dutch territory outside of Europe into three pre- 
fectures, two in the West Indies and the third, with 
Batavia for its seat, in the East Indies. At this 

eriod the Dutch missionaries James Nelissen and 

ambert Preffen set out for the Sunda Islands, and 
reached Batavia, 4 April, 1808. The Government 
gave them at first a ruinous Calvinist place of worship, 
and then added to this act of generosity sufficiently 
to enable them to erect a church, which was blessed, 
under the title of Our Lady of the Assumption, 6 No- 
vember, 1829. Nelissen died 6 December, 1817, and 
Preffen succeeded him in this prefecture.  . 

On the 20th of September, 1842, Gregory XVI 
raised the Prefecture of Batavia to a vicariate Apos- 
tolic, and Monsignor Groof, titular Bishop of Canea, 
and previously prefect Apostolic of Surinam, became 
the first vicar Apostolic. A coadjutor was given him, 
4 June, 1847, in Monseigneur Pierre-Marie Vrancken, 
titular Bishop of Colophon, who succeeded him in 
1852. The Dutch Government, however, did not 
leave the first missionaries in peace, and Monsignor 
Groof, together with Father Van den Brand, a mis- 
sionary priest, was expelled. Monsignor Vrancken 
died in 1874, and Pius IX then entrusted the mission 
of Batavia to the Dutch Jesuits. The first Jesuit 
vicar Apostolic was Monsignor Claessens (1874-93), 
who was succeeded by Monsignor Staal (1894-97) 
and Monsignor Luypen, the present (1907) incumbent 
of the office. The Jesuits energetically set about the 
development of the mission, which then comprised 
the islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Sunda 

roup, Timor, the Celebes, and the Moluccas. 

In 1851 the Catholics in the vicariate numbered 
between 5000 and 6000; in 1879 there were 23,527; 
not including the Catholic members of the garrison, 
and 27 missionaries were labouring in different parts 
of the Sunda Islands. Although the whole island of 
Borneo and Dutch New Guinea have since been 
separated from the vicariate, Streit’s “Atlas des 
missions’ now gives the following statistics: Total 
population of the vicariate, 37,325,000; native 
Christians, 27,313 (in addition to 25,000 European 
Catholics); 720 catechumens; 54 religious in priest’s 
orders; 40 male religious not priests; 250 Sisters of 
different orders; 94 catechists; 22 principal stations; 
78 secondary stations; 40 churches, and 59 schools 
with 2482 pupils. 

Pius IX had separated the British portions of 
the islands of Borneo and Labuan from the vicariate 
in 1855; in 1903 Leo XIII erected Dutch New Guinea 
into a new prefecture; and Pius X, in 1905, formed 
a prefecture out of the remainder of the island of 
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Borneo, again taken from the territory of the vi- 
cariate. There still remains of its territory: the island 
of Sumatra, 181,250 sq, m.; Java, 50,715. sq. m.; 
the small islands of the Sunda group (Bali, Lombok, 
Sumbawa, Sumba, Flores, and Timor) aggregating 
36,507 sq. m.; and Celebes, 73,270 sq, m. The 
Moluccas have been attached to the Prefecture of 
Dutch New Guinea. The Vicariate of Batavia, there- 
fore, now comprises an area of more than 340,000 
sq. m., or more than the combined areas of the Ger- 
man Empire and Great Britain and Ireland. The 
principal stations are: in Sumatra, Medan, in the 
north-east and Padang, in the west; in Java, Batavia 
(residence of the vicar Apostolic), Samerang, and 
Surabaya; in Timor, Fialarang; in Flores, Maumeri 
and Larantuk; in Celebes, Macassar and Menado. 
The natives speak their own dialects, but in the 
coast towns Dutch and Malay are the languages 
current. The Ursulines, established at Batavia and 
Surabaya, furnish the largest contingent of religious 
women in the vicariate, amounting to 170. 

Analecta ord, min. capuc. for September, 1905; Srrert, 
Ailas des missions; Missiones Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 
1907), 263. 

ALBERT BATTANDIER. 

Bath Abbey.—The first religious house in Bath 
was a monastery of nuns founded by King Osric, 
A.D. 676. This was followed by a community of 
Benedictine monks, who were visited and reformed 
by St. Dunstan. King Edgar was solemnly crowned 
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- in the abbey church of St. Peter in 973, and a few 
__-years later the abbot was St. Elphege, afterwards 
ishop of Winchester and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was killed by the Danes in 1012. AXlfsige, 
who died in 1087, was the last Abbot of Bath; for in 
~ 1088 William Rufus granted the abbey and its lands 
to John de Villula, Bishop of Wells, and the resident 
superior was henceforth a cathedral prior instead 
of an abbot. This bishop later restored its lands to 
the monastery, which was endowed also by other 
enefactors. A great fire, in 1137, destroyed nearly 
the whole city, greatly damaging the abbey buildings, 
ch were promptly rebuilt. 
ry there was | 


jie. 
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respective rights in electing the bishop. Innocent IV 
decreed, in 1245, that the election should be held 
alternately in either city, that the bishop should have 
a throne in both churches and should be styled 
Bishop “of Bath and Wells”. This arrangement 
continued until the Reformation, and the subsequent 
occupants of the see have retained the double title. 
Henry VIII’s Commission visited Bath in August, 
1535, and a report of the usual type followed. In 
1539 Prior Hollewell surrendered the house and 
revenues (valued at £617) to the king, and the 
monastic life of the abbey came to an end. 

The present church of St. Peter, occupying only 
the nave of the great Norman fabric, was begun by 
Prior Birde, about 1500, to replace John de Villula’s 
church, which had fallen into decay. The new church 
was not finished until 1572, and is thus one of the 
latest specimens of Perpendicular work in England. 
The latest so-called restoration took place in 1874. 
No trace remains of the monastery, of which the 
last portion (probably the prior’s lodgings) disap- 

eared in 1755. Since 1679 the Catholic mission of 

ath has been served by the English Benedictines. 

Honvt (ed.), Chartularies of the Priory of St. Peter at Bath 
(1893); Fownier, The Benedictines in Bath (1895); Brirron, 
ed. Preacu, Bath Abbey Church (1887); Somerset Record Society, 
VII; Carter, Account of the Abbey of Bath (1798); Morris (ed.), 
British Association Handbook to Bath (1888). 

O. Hunrer-Bratr. 

Bath and Wells (Baponriensis rt WELLENSIS) 
Ancient DiocrsEe oF (Bath, Aque Solis, Bathonia, 
Bathensis, Bathoniensis; Wells, Theoradunum, Vellie, 
Ecclesia Fontanensis, Vellensis, Wellensis), coexten- 
sive with the County of Somerset, England. The 
first Bishop of Bath and Wells, properly so described, 
was appointed by the pope in 1244; but the diocese 
has a much longer history, though its bishops used 
different titles; Somerset, Wells, Bath, or Bath and 
Glastonbury, being at different times employed. 
Asthelhelm (909-914), afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, first exercised episcopal jurisdiction 
there, choosing the secular church of Wells as his 
cathedral. Henceforth, there was a certain rivalry 
between the secular canons of Wells and the monks 
of the two great abbeys, Glastonbury and Bath. 
The advantage, however, lay with the latter and the 
cathedral church at Wells maintained but a struggling 
existence. During the time of Edward the Confessor 
(1042-66), the energetic Bishop Gisa (1060-88), who 
on his appointment found the church small and poor, 
and the few canons who served it forced to beg their 
bread, succeeded in putting matters on a firmer 
foundation. He not only erected buildings in which 
they could live a community life, but obtained grants 
of lands for their support from St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, Harold, and William the Conqueror. This 
good work was partly undone by his successor, John 
de Villula (1088-1122), who removed the see to Bath, 
using the abbey there as his cathedral. It was not 
until the appointment of Bishop Robert of Lewes 
(1136-66), who rebuilt the cathedral at Wells and in 
other ways proved himself a wise and liberal admin- 
istrator, that an arrangement was made by which 
Bath should take precedence of Wells, but that future 
bishops should have a throne in both churches and 
should be elected by the two chapters conjointly. © 
This arrangement lasted through the administrations 
of Reginald de Bohun (1174-91), who brought St. © 
Hugh of Lincoln to England; the turbulent Savaric 
(1192-1205), who annexed Glastonbury by force, 
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canons from thirty-five to fifty, and founded a gram- 
mar school. On his death, the monks of Bath ignor- 
ing the chapter of Wells, elected as his successor 
Roger, one of their own community, for whom they 
obtained royal and papal confirmation, but the 
consequent appeal by the Wells chapter brought 
about the final settlement of the diificulty. The pope 
decided that Roger should remain bishop with the 
style ‘Bishop of Bath and Wells’’, and that the old 
arrangement as to joint election should in future be 
observed. 

The history of the see was thenceforth tranquil, 
only three bishops during the next two centuries 
calling for special mention, Ralph of Shrewsbury 
(1329-63), who completed the buildings; Thomas 
Bekynton (1443-65), another liberal benefactor of 
the city; and Oliver King (1495-1503), who rebuilt 
Bath Abbey in the Perpendicular style. One bishop, 
William Bytton (1267-74), died with a reputation 
for sanctity and his tomb became a place of pilgrim- 
age. In the fifteenth century there were two absentee 
bishops, Adrian de Castello (1504-18), during whose 
tenure the see was administered by the historian 
Polydore Vergil; and Cardinal Wolsey (1518-23), 
who held the see simultaneously with that of York. 
After the dissolution of Bath Abbey in 1538, the 
bishop, though retaining the old style, had his seat 
at Wells alone, but final ruin was impending. In 
1549 the notorious William Barlow was intruded 
into the see, and alienated much of its property. 
On the accession of Mary he fled, and was succeeded 
by the last Catholic Bishop, Gilbert Bourne (1554-59), 
who held the see till he was deprived of it by Eliza- 
beth and imprisoned in the Tower, thus becoming 
one of the eleven Confessor-Bishops who died in 
bonds. He died in 1569. Of the twin cathedrals 
of the diocese, Bath Abbey was rebuilt (1499-1539) 
in late Perpendicular style and is the last complete 
monastic building erected before the Reformation, 
while the cathedral at Wells, though small, is the 
most perfect example of a secular cathedral and one 
of the most beautiful Gothic buildings in England. 
Dating in the main from the early thirteenth, it was 
practically complete by the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The diocese contained three archdeacon- 
ries, Bath, Wells, and Taunton. The arms of the 
see were:—Azure, a saltier quarterly quartered, or 


and az. 

Hunter, A brief History of the bishoprick of Somerset to 1174 
(Camden Society, 1840), 8; FremmMan, History of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells (London, 1870); Rrynoups, Wells Cathedral, 
its Foundation, Constitution, History and Statutes (1880); Reg- 
isters of Bishops Giffard, Bowett and Fox (Somerset Record 
Society, 1889-99); CHurcu, Chapters in the Early History of 
the Church of Wells, 11386-1333 (London, 1894); DraRMER, 
The Cathedral Church of Wells and a History of the Episcopal 
See (London, 1898, 3d ed., 1903); Somerset Archeological 
Society Transactions, 

Epwin Burton. 


Bathe, Wix11aM, writer on music and education, 
b. at Dublin, Ireland, 2 April, 1564; d. at Madrid, 
17 June, 1614. His parents, John Bathe and Eleanor 
Preston, were distinguished both by their lineage 
and by their loyalty to the Catholic Faith. He went 
to Oxford about 1583 and while a student there 
wrote ‘‘A Brief Introduction to the Art of Music’”’ 
(London, 1584). Another treatise from his pen, 
“A Brief Introduction to the Skill of Song’’, was 
published at London in 1600. These writings and 
his skill as master of various instruments, especially 
the Irish harp, won him the favour of Queen Eliza- 
b to whom he was related through the Kildare 
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Father Mansoni, the Apostolic Nuncio, to Ireland. 
This mission led them first to the Court of Spain and 
while there they learned that peace had been con- 
cluded between Spain and England and that the 
journey to Ireland was no longer necessary. Bathe 
remained in Spain, living at Valladolid and later 
at the Irish College in Salamanca. It was here that 
he wrote his principal work “Janua Linguarum”’ 
(Salamanea, 1611). It was designed to facilitate 
the study of languages and thus to aid missionaries, 
confessors, and students both young and old. For 
this purpose, 1330 short sentences were grouped 
under certain headings, the Latin and Spanish on 
opposite pages, with an index giving the translation 
of the Latin words—in all about 5300. The work 
went through many editions in which its method 
was applied, by various combinations, to eleven 
languages, including Greek and Hebrew. It was 
printed at London (1615), Leipzig (1626), Milan 
(1628), Venice (1655), and by 1637 it had been pub- 
lished in Bohemian, Illyrian, and Hungarian. An 
English edition (London, 1617) bore the title, ‘‘The 
Messe of Tongues (Latin, French, English, Hispan- 
ish)’’. It naturally found imitators, and among these 
the great work by John Amos Comenius holds first 
rank. In the preface to his “Janua Linguarum 
Reserata’’ (1631), Comenius acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Bathe, while in the work itself he 
adopts and develops the plan which the Jesuit had 
originated. Bathe is also credited by some of his 
biographers (Alegambe, Sherlock) with a treatise 
on “The Mysteries of Faith’? and another on the 
“Sacrament of Penance’’, Sommervogel, however, 
takes a different view. To his industry as a writer 
Bathe added an unflagging zeal for the spiritual 
welfare of his fellowmen, the relief of suffering, and 
the instruction of the poorer classes. He had just 
been invited by the King of Spain to give the spiritual - 
exercises to the members of the Court when death 


ended his labours. 

SomMERVOGEL, Bibl. de c. de J.; MacDonaup in The Irish 
Eccl. Record, X, 527; Hocan, Distingwished Irishmen of the 
Sixteenth Century (London, 1894); Cooper in Dict. of Nat. Biog.; 
Pacer, Bathe and Comenius, in Cath. Univ, Bull. (Washington, 


1907), XIII. 
E. A. Pace. 


Bathilde (or BatitpE), Sarnt, wife of Clovis II, 
King of France, time and place of birth unknown; 
d. January, 680. According to some chronicles she 
came from England and was a descendant of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, but this is a doubtful statement. 
It is certain that she was a slave in the service of the 
wife of Erchinoald, mayor of the palace of Neustria. 
Her unusual qualities of mind and her virtues in- 
spired the confidence of her master who*gave man 
of the affairs of the household into her ck 
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- Mountains to the border of South Australia. 
vast and sparsely populated territory was divided 


t ohne fought for the defence of the Papal States in 
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such as hospitals and monasteries. Through her 
generosity the Abbey of Corbie was founded for men, 
and the Abbey of Chelles near Paris for women, 
At about this date the famous Abbeys of Jumiéges, 
Jouarre, and Luxeuil were established, most probably 
in large part through Bathilde’s generosity. Ber- 
thilde, the first Abbess of Chelles, who is honoured 
as a saint, came from Jouarre. The queen wished to 
renounce her position and enter the religious life, but 
her duties kept her at court. Erchinoald died in 659 
and was succeeded by Ebroin. Notwithstanding the 
ambition of the new mayor of the palace, the queen 
was able to maintain her authority and to use it for 
the benefit.of the kingdom. After her children were 
well established in their respective territories, Childe- 
ric [TV in Austrasia and Thierry in Burgundy, she re- 
turned to her wish for a secluded life and withdrew 
to her favourite Abbey of Chelles near Paris. 

On entering the abbey she laid down the insignia 
of royalty and desired to be the lowest in rank 
among the inmates. It was her pleasure to take her 
position after the novices and to serve the poor and 
infirm with her own hands. Prayer and manual toil 
occupied her time, nor did she wish any allusion made 
to the grandeur of her past position: In this manner 
she passed fifteen years of retirement. At the be- 
ginning of the year 680 she had a presentiment of the 
approach of death and made religious preparation 
for it. Before her own end, that of Radegonde 
occurred, a child whom she had held at the baptismal 
font and had trained in Christian virtue. She was 
buried in the Abbey of Chelles and was canonized by 
Pope Nicholas I. The Roman martyrology places 
her feast on 26 January; in France it is celebrated 


30 January. 

Acta SS., 11; Dusots, Histoire ecclésiastique de Paris, 198; 
Binet, La vie excellente de Sainte Bathilde (Paris, 1624); Cors- 
LET, Hagivographie du diocese d’Amiens (1874); Des Essarts, 
Sainte Bathilde in Correspondant (1873), XXXII, 227-246; 
Driov, La reine Bathilde (Limoges, 1865); Gracy in Revue 
archéologique (1865), XII, 603-610. 
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Bathurst, Diocrsr of, situated in New South 
Wales, Australia, in the ecclesiastical Province of 
Sydney, comprises the territory immediately west of 
the Dividing Range; it extends north to the Barwon 
River, is bounded on the west by the Macquarie River 
as far up as Warren and thence by a line to the 
Lachlan River twenty miles below Eauabolong. 
History.—Bathurst (population in 1901, 9,223) 
was founded in 1824. Owing to the hostility of the 
-aboriginals and other causes, population filtered 
slowly into the rich Bathurst plains till the first 
paying goldfield was discovered in the district, in 
1851. The first church in Bathurst, says Cardinal 
Moran, ‘‘was nothing better than a bark hut’’. It 
was superseded in 1861 by a fine new edifice (now the 
cathedral), which was erected at a cost of £12,000 by 
Dean Grant, pastor of Bathurst for nearly twenty 
years till his death in 1864. In 1865 Bathurst, then 
part of the Diocese of Sydney, was made the cathe- 
dral centre of a new diocese, which extended from the 
River Murray to Queensland, and from the aoe 
at 


at the time into five missions, ministered to by six 
priests, with seven small churches and six state-aided 
Catholic schools, attended by 492 pupils. Its first 
bishop was the Right Rev. Matthew Quinn, who had 
taken an active part in organizing the Irish Brigade 
860. He was consecrated in Dublin, 14 November, 
5, a s reached Bathurst 1 November, 1866, ac- 
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ters of St. Joseph and the Patrician Brothers; the 
founding of a Catholic newspaper, the “Record’’; the 
erection of St. Stanislaus’ College, in 1873, at a cost 
of £15,000, and of St. Charles’ Ecclesiastical Semi- 
nary eight years later. Dr. Quinn was a man of great 
energy, deep piety, cultivated intellect, and, says 
Cardinal Moran, was one of the “foremost champions 
of religious education in Australia’. At his death, 
16 January, 1885, there were in the diocese 28 priests, 
56 Catholic schools, 21 convents, 192 nuns, and 5 re- - 
ligious brothers. Dr. Quinn was succeeded by the 
Right Rey. Joseph Patrick Byrne (consecrated 
9 August, 1885). In 1887 the new Diocese of Wil- 
eannia was formed out of the Bathurst Diocese. 
At the same time some districts from the Maitland 
diocese were added to the Bathurst jurisdiction. 
Dr. Byrne, says Cardinal Moran, “strenuously and 
successfully carried on the great work of education 
and religion begun by his predecessor’’, and, like him, 
was ‘a model to his clergy in his unwearying and 
self-sacrificing toil’’. St. Stanislaus’ College, which 
from its foundation had been under the control of 
secular priests, was in 1888 entrusted to the Vincen- 
tian Fathers. It is now (1907) one of the foremost 
educational institutions in Australia, and noted for 
the work done in its well-equipped physical and 
chemical laboratories. When pronounced to be 
stricken by an incurable malady, Dr. Byrne received 
from his priests and people, on the Epiphany, 1901, 
a pathetic demonstration of affection, accompanied 
by a money gift of £2,530. He passed away on the 
12th of January, 1901. To him succeeded the Right 
Rey. John Dunne—builder, missioner, organizer— 
who was consecrated 8 September, 1901. He is to 
complete the architecturally fine college of St. Stan- 
islaus, and under his administration the missionary 
and scholastic traditions of the diocese are well sus- 
tained. The efficiency of the Catholic schools is in 
no small measure due to the system of inspection 
inaugurated by the Rev. J. J. Brophy, D. D., LL. B. 
The principal lay benefactors of the diocese are Mr. 
James Dalton, K.8.G., and Mr. John Meagher, K.S.G. 

Reiiaious Sratistics.—In the diocese there are: 
18 parochial districts; 89 churches; 29 secular priests; 
7 regular priests; 7 religious brothers; 242 nuns; 1 
college; 8 boarding schools for girls; 11 day high 
schools; 39 primary schools (with 3,496 pupils); 1 
orphanage; 4,298 children in Catholic schools; and a 


Catholic population of about 27,000. 

Moran, History of the Catholic Church in Australasia (Syd- 
ney, s. d.); Hurcuinson, Australasian Encyclopedia (London, 
1892); The Australian Handbook (Sydney, 1906); Australasian 
Catholic Directory for 1907 (Sydney, 1907); Report of the 
Catholic Schools in the Diocese of Bathurst for the Year 1906 
(Dubbo, 1907); Missiones Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 1907), 
694. 
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Batrun, Diocesr or. See Grspart and Batrun. 


Battaglini, Marco, a historian of the councils, 
b. at Rimini, Italy, 25 March, 1645; d. at Cesena, ~ 
19 September, 1717. He studied law at Cesena, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, and at the age of six- 
teen he obtained the degree of doctor in both 
branches. After some years of service in the civil 
administration of the Papal States, he entered the 
priesthood, was appointed Bishop of Nocera in Um- 
bria, 1690, and in 1716 was transferred to Cesena. 
He was greatly esteemed for his learning, and for his 
generous and frank character. His principal works 
are: (1) ‘‘Il legista filosofo’’ (Rome, 1680), or the 
man of law as a philosopher; (2) ‘“Istoria universale_ 
di tutti i concilii’’ (Venice, 1686, 1689, 1696, 1714). 
The first edition contained the history of only 475— 
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11; Ancona, 1742), or a history of the world during 
the seventeenth century in the form of annals. 
Hurrer, Nomenclator, 11; Baupr in Kirchenlez., II. 
Francis J. SCHAFER. 


Batteux, CHARLES, abbé and writer on philosophy 
and esthetics, b. near Vouziers, France, 6 May, 
1713; d. at Paris, 14 July, 1780. He was professor 
at Paris of the humanities and rhetoric, then of Greek 
and Roman philosophy, and was made a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and of the Académie 
Francaise. His works on Epicurus and other Greek 
philosophers attracted much attention. At the time 
of his death he was issuing a large collection of me- 
moirs on China; the series was continued by Bré- 
quigny and de Guignes. Of Batteux’s writings 
those that received at once the most praise and 
blame were the following three works: ‘“ Beaux-arts 
réduits & un méme principe’, ‘‘Cours de belles- 
lettres’, and ‘‘Traité de la construction oratoire’’. 
These were issued later in five volumes under the 
common title: ‘Cours des belles-lettres’’, and in a 
new edition of six volumes, in 1824, as “ Principes 
abrégés de la littérature’’. 

Following Aristotle, but taking at the same time a 
somewhat one-sided and superficial view of the 
philosopher’s meaning, Batteux deduced art from 
the free imitation of nature, that is, from the free 
copying of nature in its beautiful forms. Utility 
is the aim of the mechanical arts; beauty, the end of 
the fine arts, and both utility and beauty the aim 
of the beautifying arts. Architecture and oratory 
belong to the last category. The arts aim to in- 
fluence either sight or hearing and are divided, 
therefore, into two classes. Besides these the rhyth- 
mical arts, music and dancing, and, in addition, 
painting and poetry are closely related to one an- 
other. In these writings there is a lack of compre- 
hensive definitions of the different arts; those given 
are often inexact and uncertain. Nevertheless, Bat- 
teux may be regarded as the real founder of esthetics 
in France. Of his works devoted exclusively to rheto- 
ric and poetry mention should be made of “Les 
quatres postiques d’Aristote, d’Horace, de Vida, et 


de Boileau”? in two volumes. 

Critical mention of Batteux may be found in: Nécrologe des 
hommes célébres de France, XV1; Année littératre, 1780; ScHas- 
LER, Gesch. der Aisthetik; ZIMMERMANN, Gesch. der Aisthetik. 
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Battista, GrovANNI GiupA Giona (his original 
name was JEHUDA JONA Ben-Isaac), b. of Jewish 
parents at Safed in Galilee, on the 28th of October, 
1588; d. at Rome, 26 May, 1668. As a Jewish rabbi 
he undertook an extensive journey through Europe, 
and it was during his stay in Poland that he was 
converted to Catholicism. After his conversion he 
was sent by the King of Poland on a mission to Con- 


' stantinople, where he was arrested as a spy, and 


narrowly escaped with his life through the inter- 
vention of the ambassador of Venice. Later he 
went to Italy, where he taught Hebrew and Aramaic 
at the Academy of Pisa and then at the Propaganda 
at Rome. 
who is indebted to his learned master for the idea 
and plan of his famous work “Bibliotheca Magna 
Rabbinica’’, Battista’s principal work was the 
translation of the Gospels from Latin into Hebrew, 
nie with a pee by Clement IX, at Rome, 
68 


1668. 
Rey i i Via., Dict. de la Bible, 8. V5 Jewish Brcuonee, 
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Among his pupils was Giulio Bartolocci, 
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Rufus. It was designed for one hundred and forty 
monks, though there were never more than sixty 
in residence at any one time. The first monks were 
from the Benedictine Abbey of Marmoutier in Nor- 
mandy; the new foundation was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and St. Martin, and was 
consecrated on 11 February, 1094. The king offered 
there his father’s sword and coronation robes, and 
the abbey was enriched by many privileges, including 
the right of sanctuary, of treasure trove, of free 
warren, and of inquest, and the inmates and tenants 
were exempt from all episcopal and secular jurisdic- 
tion. It was ruled by a mitred abbot who afterwards 
had a seat in Parliament and who had the curious 
privilege of pardoning any criminal he might meet 
being led to execution. The. monastic buildings 
were about a mile in circuit and formed a large 
quadrangle, the high altar of the church being on 
the spot where Harold fell. At the Abbey was kept 
the famous ‘‘ Roll of Battle Abbey’’ which was a list 
of all those who accompanied William from Nor- 
mandy. As time went on and the honour of descent 
from one of these Norman families was more highly 
thought of, unauthentic additions seem to have been 
made, and the present state of the text of the Roll is 
unsatisfactory from a critical point of view. At 
the time of the suppression of the Abbey (May, 1538), 
there were seventeen monks in residence and the 
income was returned as £987 which would be more 
than £10,000 in present value. Abbot Hammond, 
the last of the line of thirty-two abbots, was pensioned 
off and the buildings were given to Sir Antony 
Browne, a royal favourite, who pulled down the 
abbey, and built a mansion on its site. The entrance 
gate and considerable ruins now alone remain of 
the original buildings. In 1719, Lord Montague 
sold Battle Abbey to Sir Thomas Webster whose 
descendants held it until 1858, when it was bought 
by Lord Harry Vane, afterwards Duke of Cleveland. 
On the death of the Duchess of Cleveland in 1901 it 
was purchased by Sir Augustus Webster, a descend- 
ant of its former owners. Through the eighteenth 
century a small Catholic congregation continued to 
exist at Battle, and now there is a Catholic church 


and a resident priest in the town. 
The Chronicle of Battle Abbey, 1066-1176, ed. Lowrr (Lon- 
don, 1851); Chronicon Monast. de Bello in Anglia ott ee 


_ (London, 1846); Duapaun, Monasticon (London, 1821), III, 


233-259; Custumals of Battle Paige 1283-1312 Re 
Society, 1887), New Series, XLI; Deca. OF CLEVELAND, 
The Battle Abbey Roll (ronson 1889), 3 vols.; CLARKE, Cata- 


logue of Muniments of Battle Abbey (London, 1835), in 97 


folio volumes, 
Epwin Burton. 


Bauberger, WituELM, German physician, novel- 
ist, and poet, b. at Thannhausen in gy abian Bavaria, 
3 March, 1809; d. at the same place, 8 February, 
1883. As a physician he was greatly esteemed for 
his skill, but more so for his kindliness of manner. 
His fame rests chiefly, however, on his tales. The 
earliest of these, “ Die Beatushéhle”, written at the 
age of nineteen, ‘while the author was still a medical 
student, met with such extraordinary success among 
all classes of readers that Bauberger published all 


his subsequent tales as by the author of “Die— 
successful | 


Beatushéhle”. He drew his most | 
themes from history and legend. His recognized 


model for the spirit and tone of his stories was 


Christoph Schmid. 
Bauberger also essayed lyrical and dramatic 
iti 


s, but with indifferent success, for, along : 
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unabated until his death. A list of his works printed 
during his lifetime is found in Kehrein’s “ Lexicon 
der kath. Dichter, Volks- und Jugendschriftsteller 
im 19ten Jahrhundert” (1872), I, 13, and a complete 
list of his posthumous works in the “Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie”, XLVI, 232 sqq. 

Heinvxe, Repertorium der Pidagogik, I, 34. 

Marruias LEIMKUHLER. 


Baudeau, Nicouas, Regular Canon and economist, 
b. at Amboise, France, 25 April, 1730; d. in 1792. 
He became a religious of the Abbey of Chancelade, 
near Périgueux, and taught theology there for some 
time. It was there that he wrote his ‘Analyse de 
Vouvrage du pape Benoit XIV sur les béatifications 
et canonisations’’ (Paris, 1759), which was examined 
and approved by the pope himself. It is found in 
Migne’s ‘Theologize Cursus Completus’’ (tom. ITI). 
He was called to Paris by the Archbishop de Beau- 
mont and there he gave all his time to the study of 
economics. In 1765 he founded a periodical ‘Les 
Ephémérides du citoyen” in which he attacked the 
principles of Quesnay and of the physiocratical school. 
Soon after, he accepted and defended these principles 
and became one of their most notable supporters. 
In 1771 he published his most important work, 
“‘Premiére introduction 4 la philosophie.économique”’, 
in which he expounds the doctrines of the physiocrat- 
ical school. There are two great economic factors, 
nature and art; and there are three kinds of art, 
fecund or productive, which consists in helping 
nature to give the most abundant production possible 
(hunting, fishing, breeding, agriculture, etc.); sterile 
or non-productive, which gives to these productions 
a more useful or pleasing form (industry, commerce, 
ete.); social art, which gives the knowledge, pro- 
tection, and means necessary for the exercise of the 
productive and non-productive arts (instruction, 
religious worship, protection, administration). Pro- 
ductive art is the most important. 

When he died he had lost the use of his faculties. 
Besides the works already mentioned, he wrote 
“‘Tdées d’un citoyen sur l’administration des finances 
du roi’’ (1763); ‘‘Idées d’un citoyen sur les besoins, 
les droits, et les devoirs des vrais pauvres”’ (1765); 
“TLettres sur les émeutes populaires’’ (1768); “Lettres 
d’un citoyen sur les vingtiémes et autres impéts”’ 
(1768); ‘Principes économiques de Louis XII et 


du Cardinal d’Amboise, de Henri IV,et du duc 


de Sully sur l’administration des finances’’ (1775); 
“Charles V, Louis XII, et Henri IV aux Frangais’’ 


(1787). at 


Miene, Theologie Cursus Completus, III; Esprnas, Histoire 
des doctrines économiques; Daire, Collection des principaux 


économistes. 
. G. M. Sauvage. 


Baudouin, Micust, Indian missionary, b.in Quebec, 
Canada, 8 March, 1692, entered the Society of Jesus 
in France at the age of twenty-one, arrived in Louisi- 
ana (on his return to America) in 1728; d. at New 
Orleans in, or after, 1768. Shortly after his arrival in 
Louisiana, he was sent to the Choctaw Mission, where 
he laboured for eighteen years. When he was on the 
eve of deriving some fruit from his labours, he was 


recalled by his superior to New Orleans, owing to the 
disturbances excited by the English among the In- 


dians and the dangers to which he was exposed. He 


was Superior-General of the Louisiana Mission from - 
1749 until the expulsion of the Jesuits from that 
colony in 1763. When that untoward event took 
place, Father Baudouin was not banished from the 
‘I ead as his fellow Jesuits were, but with a pension 


; - or four hundred francs was allowed to re- 
in in the colony, a planter having offered the aged 
ome on his estate, 
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Baumgartner, GautLtus Jacos, a Swiss states- 
man, b. 18 October, 1797, at Altstatten, Switzerland; 
d. 12 July, 1869, at St. Gallen. After attending the 
gymnasium at St. Gallen he studied law at Fribourg, 
Switzerland, and at Vienna. From 1817 to 1819 he 
was a tutor in Hungary. Returning to Vienna in 
1819, he was arrested there after the murder of 
Kotzebue by Sand on the false suspicion of belonging 
to a Swiss political society and was expelled from 
the city in 1820. He began his political career as 
keeper of the archives of his native canton, St. Gallen. 
This position gave him the opportunity of learning 
the topography, history, laws, and legal relations of 
the canton. In 1822 he was made official secretary; 
in 1825 he became a member of the great council of 
the canton and was appointed chancellor. 

On account of his knowledge of business he was 
selected, in 1831, for the position of Landammann, 
or chief magistrate of the canton, and held the office 
until 1846. During his administration he bent all 
his energies to making a closely united republic out 
of the loosely connected cantons, and to improving 
the Swiss roads and water-ways. Appointed a dele- 
gate, at this time, to the diet at Lucerne he endeay- 
oured at the diet to bring about a reorganization of 
the confederation. He wished to create a vigorous, 
organically united republic similar to that of the 
United States, retaining at the same time a large 
amount of independence for the individual cantons. 
Baumgartner’s chief opponents in carrying out this 
project were the Catholic clergy, for he aimed to 
separate the Church entirely from Rome and to 
place it under the control of the State. He was 
largely influenced by “Josephinism” and. by the ideas 
of Wessenberg. 

In 1832, at his suggestion, the Bishopric of Chur 
was dissolved. In 1834, at the so-called Assembly 
of Baden, he gave expression to his views in the mo- 
tions he introduced. These were, that ecclesiastical 
administration of law be placed under the control of 
the State, that he should have direction of the educa- 
tion of the clergy, that the ecclesiastical right of 
patronage should be limited and that the privileges 
of the religious orders should be revoked. When his 

olitical friends in 1841 dissolved the monastic 

ouses of Aargau by force, plundered them, and 
drove their inmates away, he saw to what his Church 
policy would lead. Soon after this he changed his 
opinions and came over to the side of his former 
opponents. On this account he had to retire from 
his position as Landammann. In 1845 he again 
entered the diet as representative of the Catholic 
Peoples’ party, but after two years was forced out by 
the victory of the Liberals. He now urged the views 
of the Catholic Church in the press and in popular 
assemblies. He was once more a member of the 
Swiss federal assembly, 1857-60, and became again 
Landammann but was overthrown in 1864. 

The present political organization, well-ordered 
administration, and material prosperity of the canton 
of St. Gallen are due to Baumgartner’s public labours; 
the Catholic Church owes to him especially the 
founding of the Bishopric of St. Gallen. Besides all 
this he prepared the way for the later development 
of-Switzerland in the outline of a new constitution 
for the confederation which he drew up. After his 
defeat in 1864, Baumgartner withdrew altogether 
from public life and devoted himself to the study of 
the history of his native canton. The results of his 
researches: appeared in two works issued by him: 
“Die Schweiz in ihren Kampfen und Umgestaltun- 
gen von 1830-1850” (4 vols., Zurich , 1866) 
and “Geschichte des schweizeri chen _ 
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raphy of Baumgartner giving full detail of his life has 
been published by his son under the title: “Gallus 
Jakob Baumgartner und die neuere Staatsentwick- 
lung der Schweiz” (Freiburg, Baden, 1892). 
PaTRICIUS SCHLAGER. 


Baunard, Lovis, educator, b. at  Bellegarde 
(Loiret), France, in 1828. He was one of the clergy 
of Orléans, until 1877, after which he was attached 
to the Catholic University of Lille, first as professor, 
and later as rector. No Catholic university profited 
more by the Law of 1875 that granted freedom of 
higher education. The transfer of the State Uni- 
versity from Douai to Lille did not retard the prog- 
ress of the Catholic institution. Guided by its 
zealous rector, and supported by the active charity 
of the manufacturers of Northern France, the Uni- 
versity of Lille has graduated a great number of 
Catholic physicians, lawyers, and business men. 
Many young priests also have been prepared at 
Lille for the career of teaching, which they have 
since followed as professors in the petits séminaires 
and boarding schools. Technical courses exist for 
those who intend to devote themselves to manu- 
facturing industries; a department of economics 
and the social sciences was established through the 
efforts of M. Duthoit for the development of the 
social principles of Catholicism; finally the “uni- 
versity extension’’, a sort of popular circulating 
university, provides for lectures by the university 
professors in all the industrial centres of Northern 
France. 

Mer. Baunard received the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, in 1860; in the two theses which he wrote he 
treated of the pedagogy of Plato and of Theodulphus, 
Bishop of Orléans in the time of Charlemagne; both 
works which marked the beginning of a literary activ- 
ity surpassed by few. As hagiographer he wrote on 
St. John the Apostle (1869) and St. Ambrose (1871). 
He wrote the biographies of Louise de Marillac, the 
foundress of the Daughters of Charity (1898); of 
Madame Barat (1876), foundress of the Ladies of 
the Sacred Heart; of Vicomte Armand de Melun 
(1880), Cardinal Pie, Bishop of Poitiers (1886), 
General de Sonis (1890, his most successful work), 
Cardinal Lavigerie (1896), M. Ernest Leliévre, founder 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor (1905), and M. 
Vrau, the great Christian manufacturer (1906). The 
French religious history of the nineteenth century 
was summarized by him in “Un siécle de |’Eglise 
de France’’ (1901). He contributed notable works 
of religious psychology in his celebrated books, ‘Le 
doute et ses victimes’ (1865), in which the pages 
on Jouffroy were both new and surprising, and “La 
foi et. ses victoires’’? (1881-83). Whatever his sub- 
ject, Mgr. Baunard was always an “‘awakener of 
souls’? by reason of his delicate literary conscien- 
tiousness and his admirable fecundity. His ‘ Es- 
pérance”’ (1892) throws much light on the beginnings 
of the contemporary religious revival among in- 
telligent Frenchmen; his “L’évangile du pauvre’’ 
(1905) appeared opportunely during a period of 
social unrest. As university rector, Mgr. Baunard 
occupies a foremost place in the history of the Catho- 
lic university movement; as author, he collected 
much important material for the religious history 
of modern France. 

GEORGES GOYAU. 
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distinguished prelates of his age, especially of Fran- 
cois Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, who chose him 
as his spiritual director, and of René de Rieux, 
Bishop of Léon, who entrusted to him the settle- 
ment of the most delicate affairs of his episcopate. 
Bauny’s knowledge of moral theology was singu- 
larly profound, but he was in many points too 
lenient. His undue indulgence excited the phari- 
saical indignation of the Jansenists, and it was to him 
that Pascal, Arnauld, and others turned, when they 
accused the Society of Jesus of teaching lax morality. 
He was a man of extraordinary severity towards 
himself, a skilful guide of souls, full of charity towards 
sinners, prudent in the management of affairs; hence 
we are not surprised to read that he died in the 
odour of sanctity, almost in the very exercise of his 
apostolic ministry, at the advanced age of eighty-five. 

His published works are: (1) ‘“Constitutiones 
Synodales dicecesis Leonensis, a Renato de Rieux 
Episcopo Leonensi promulgate Paulipoli in Leonia” 
(Paris, 1630); (2) ‘‘ Pratique du droit canonique au 
gouvernement de l’Eglise, correction des mceurs, et 
distribution des bénéfices, le tout au style et usage de 
France ”’ (Paris, 1634); (8) ‘‘ De Sacramentis ac Per- 
sonis Sacris, earumque dignitate, obligationibus ac 
jure, juxta sacrarum litterarum testimonia, SS. Pa- 
trum sententias Canonum ac Conciliorum sanctiones, 
cum summariis, indice duplice, uno tractatuum et 
questionum, rerum altero. Theologiw moralis pars 
prima” (Paris, 1640) infol.; (4) “Tractatus de cen- 
suris ecclesiasticis” (Paris, 1642), in fol.; (5) ‘“ Nova 
beneficiorum praxis . . .” (Paris, 1649). The second 
and third of these works are on the Index. 

GuimtHERMy, Ménologe de la c. de J., Assistance de France, 
II, 559; Hurrrer, Nomenclator, I, 494; SommervoGEL, Biblio- 
theque de la c. de J., I, col. 1058 
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Bausset, Louts-FRANGoIS DE, a French cardinal, 
writer, and statesman, b. in 1748 at Pondichéry, 
where his father held an administrative position; d. 
in Paris, 1824. He studied in France at the Jesuit 
“Collége de la Fléche” and at St. Sulpice. Ordained 
priest, he became vicar-general at Aix in 1772; ad- 
ministrator of Digne, 1778; Bishop of Alais, in 
Languedoc, 1784. Although a prominent member 
of the Assembly of Notables of Languedoc in 1786 
and in 1788, he was not delegated to the Etats 
Généraux of 1789. In 1791, Bausset was one of the 
first bishops who endorsed the “Exposition of Prin- 
ciples on the Civil Constitution of the Clergy”. He 


declined to take the oath and passed to Switzerland. — 


Returning to France in 1792, he was incarcerated, 
but set free when Robespierre fell (9 Thermidor). 
He then retired to Villemoison, where be began his 
literary career. After the Concordat of 1801 Bausset 
cheerfully resigned his see into the hands of Pius VII. 
Til health prevented his appointment to one of the 
newly-formed sees, but Napoleon made him a canon 
of St. Denis (1806) and a member of the Council of 
the University of France (1808). Under the Resto- 
ration, he became president of the University Council 
and peer of the realm (1815); Member of the French 
Academy (1816); Cardinal (1817), and Minister of 


State (1821). The valuable library and manuscripts — 


of Bausset were bequeathed to St. Sulpice. 
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sailles, 1821; Besancon, 1847). The original docu- 
ments concerning Fénelon he had from the Abbé 
Emery, Superior of Saint-Sulpice. Bossuet’s manu- 
scripts, not yet purchased by the National Library, 
he borrowed from Lamy, a bookseller into whose 
hands they had fallen. The purity of his style won for 
Bausset the decennial prize awarded by the Institute 
of France to the best biography. Still, that very 
purity often passes into a tiresome sameness which 
fails to suggest either the winning qualities of Féne- 
lon’s character or the elevation of the Eagle of 
Meaux. As a historian, Bausset fails in critical 
acumen and judicial impartiality. His “Histoire de 
Fénelon” is so much of a panegyric that, especially in 
the delicate and intricate question of the Quietist 
movement, it needs to be supplemented and cor- 
rected by such works as those of Griveau and of 
Crouslé. It is said that the “Histoire de Bossuet” 
was written as an offset against the partiality which 
Bausset had shown to Fénelon; if so, Bausset had a 
strange way of rehabilitating the subject of his 
second biography, praising Bossuet’s Gallicanism as 
Bossuet himself, tormented in his last years by the 
“Defensio cleri gallicani”, would not have wished 
it praised. Brunetiére calls Bausset’s “Histoire of 
Bossuet”’ “la plus franchement gallicane de toutes”’. 
VILLENEUVE-BarcGeEmMontT, Notice historique sur le Cardinal 
Bausset (Marseilles, 1824); Dussautr, Annales littéraires, 
(Paris, 1818), t. IV. 
: J. F. Souuier. 


Bautain, Louis-Euchnn-Maris, philosopher and 
theologian, b. at Paris, 17 February, 1796; d. there, 
15 October, 1867. After a course at the Ecole Nor- 
male, where he was influenced by Cousin and Jouf- 
froy, he became (1819) professor of philosophy at 
Strasburg. Three years later he took up the study 
of medicine and finally that of theology and was 
ordained priest (1828). As director of the seminary 
at Strasburg, he at first won distinction by his work 
in apologetics, especially against atheism and materi- 
alism. He was chiefly interested, however, in the 
problem of the relations between faith and reason, 
concerning which he accepted the views of Fideism 
and Traditionalism, and reduced to a minimum the 
function of reason. Divine revelation, he claimed, 
is the only source of knowledge and certitude. He 

- was consequently obliged to sign (18 November, 1835) 
six propositions containing the Catholic doctrine on 
faith and reason. After the examination at Rome 
of his work, “Philosophie du christianisme”’ (Paris, 
1835), Bautain signed (8 September, 1840) six other 
propositions differing but slightly from those of 1835. 
Finally, in obedience to the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, he promised (26 April, 1844) not to 
teach that the existence of God, the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul, the principles of meta- 
physics, and the motives which make revelation 
credible are beyond the reach of unaided reason. 
Bautain was appointed Vicar-General of Paris (1850) 
and taught at the Sorbonne (1853-62). His works 
‘include: “De l’enseignement de la philosophie au 
19™¢ siécle’’ (Strasburg, 1833); ‘Psychologie ex- 
périmentale”’ (ib., 1839); “Philosophie morale’’ 

 (ib., 1842); “La religion et la liberté”’ (Paris, 1848); 
“Ta morale de l’Evangile’’ (ib., 1855); ‘‘La philoso- 
phie des lois” (ib., 1860); ‘‘La Conscience’’ (ib., 
1868). 


Dez Reeny, L’abbé Bautain, sa vie et ses euvres (Paris, 1884); 
Beuiamy in Dict. de théol. cath., s. v.; INGoup, Lettres iné- 
dites du P. Rozaven in Bulletin Critique, 5 April, 25 June, 1902. 
(These letters refer to Bautain’s visit to Rome in 1840.) Hur- 
teR, Nomenclator, III, 999. 

E. A. Pacer. 


Bautista, Fray Juan, b. at Mexico, 1555; date 
_ of death unknown, but probably between 1606 and 
1615. He joined the Franciscans in his native city, 


. Francis of Mexico. 
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of the province, and became Guardian of Tezcuco 
twice (1595 and 1606), of Tlatelolco (1600), and of 
Tacuba in 1605. Although born at Mexico, he did 
not at first care to familiarize himself with the 
language of the Mexican Indians who formed the 
main part of the population among which he had 
been born and raised. He looked with indifference 
on the Nahuatl, the language of the so-called Aztecs. 
But after joining ‘the Franciscans and becom- 
ing acquainted with the educational work going 
on through the Church among the Indians he will- 
ingly listened to the representations of older mem- 
bers of the order, and soon acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the idiom. A number of his works are 
known by title only. Ten of these were written in 
the Nahuatl language, previous to 1607; several were 
printed at Mexico. 

Menviera, Historia eclesidstica Indiana (finished in 1599 
but first published by Ycazbalceta, Mexico, 1870); JuaN DE 
TorquEMaDA, Los veinte y uno Libros Rituales y Monarchia 
Indiana con el origen y guerras de los Indios occidentales 
(first ed., Madrid, 1613; 2d ed., ibid., 1725); PinrLo, Epitome 
(2d ed., Madrid, 1737-58); NicotAs ANTonio, Biblioteca His- 
pana nova (Madrid, 1766), II; Joaquin Garcfa YCAZBAL- 
cera, Bibliografia mexicana del Siglo XVI (Mexico, 1886). 

Ap. F'. BANDELIER. 

Bavaria, THe Krnepom or.—l. Political Consti- 
tution, Area, Population, etc.—The present Kingdom 
of Bavaria—named after the German tribe called 
Boiarii—has formed, since 1871, a constituent part 
of the German Empire. It is an independent State 
of the confederation with special rights; its rulers 
belong to the Wittelsbach dynasty, the head of the 
Government in 1907 being Prince-Regent Luitpold. 
In time of peace the king or his representative is 
the head of the army; in time of war the emperor, 
as head of all the forces, has, by agreement, the con- 
trol. As the second state (in size) of the empire 
Bavaria has six representatives in the Federal 
Council and forty-eight in the Imperial Parliament 
(Reichstag), the latter deputies being chosen by 
direct vote. In its present form Bavaria consists 
of two parts of unequal size, geographically some 
distance from each other, on either side of the Rhine. 
It has an area of 29,283 square miles, and a popula- 
tion (census of 1 December, 1905) of 6,254,372 
persons. According to individual declaration of belief 
4,608,469 persons, or 70 per cent of the population, 
belong to the Catholic Church; 1,843,123 persons, or 
28.3 per cent of the population, are adherents of the 
Lutheran and Calvinist confessions; while other re- 
ligious bodies (Old-Catholics, Irvingites, Mennonites, 
Methodists, etc.) have but a small following. There 
are in Bavaria 56,000 Jews, living chiefly at Munich, 
Nuremberg, and Fiirth, who are engaged principally 
in commercial and industrial pursuits; they form a 
large proportion of the physicians, lawyers, and 
judges of the country. The German population of 
Bavaria is made up as follows: descendants of the 
Boiarii, living in Upper and Lower Bavaria and in 
the greater part of the Upper Palatinate; Franconi- 
ans, a mixture of Rhine Franks, Thuringians, and 
Slavs, found in the region of the Main and the Red- 
witz; Swabians, living in the province bearing their 
name; and the inhabitants of the Palatinate, a mixed 
race of Roman and German blood having their 
home on the left bank of the Rhine. The difference 
of stock is evidenced by the variety of dialects and 
provincial characteristics. Naturally these distinc- 
tions are not so marked in the cities. 

Outside the Rhenish Palatinate Bavaria is an 
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nate is divided by spurs of the Vosges into an easterly 
and a westerly half, both parts having a fruitful soil. 
The chief rivers are the Danube and the Rhine. The 
former enters the country at Ulm and leaves it at 
Passau. Under ordinary conditions it is navigable 
for large craft below Ratisbon. Its tributaries in 
Bavaria from the south are the Iller, a stream rich in 
fish, the Lech, the Isar, and the Inn; from the north 
its tributaries are the Wo6rnitz, the Altmiihl, the 
Regen, and the Vils. For a distance of about fifty- 
three miles the Rhine forms the boundary between 
the Rhenish Palatinate and Baden. The three 
Franconian provinces lie in the valley of the Main, a 
stream bordered by vineyards and much used for 
commerce beyond Bamberg. Three flourishing Ba- 
varian cities are situated on its banks: Schwein- 
furt, Wurzburg, and Aschaffenburg. The southern 
tributaries of the Main, which leave Bavarian 
territory near Ostheim, are the Regnitz and the 
Tauber; the northern are the Rodach and the Saale. 
Only a small part of Lake Constance belongs to 
Bavaria, but there are numerous lakes in Swabia and 
a still larger number in Upper Bavaria. Many of 
these bodies of water are noted for their picturesque 
scenery, such as the Ammersee, Alpsee, Wiirmsee, 
Tegernsee, K6nigssee, and especially Chiemsee, 
known as the “Lake of Bavaria’. It also contains 
much mineral wealth: iron, coal, granite, basalt, and 
salt, of which last there is a large yield of excellent 
quality. There are numbers of mineral springs, 


some of which are known throughout the world. — 


Farming in lower Bavaria and cattle-breeding in 
Swabia, Upper Bavaria, and Middle Franconia are 
the chief occupations, while the wines of Franconia 
and the Palatinate and the fruit and vegetables of 
Industrial life 
centres in Nuremberg, Firth, Augsburg, and Lud- 
wigshafen. As a centre of art Munich holds, without 
question, the highest rank in Germany. The railway 
lines have a length of about 3,700 miles, to which 
additions are constantly being made. 

No expense is spared in advancing education. In 
1903-04 the common schools cost over $7,500,000. 
The Bavarian troops are equipped with the same arms 
as the other divisions of the Imperial German army 
but wear a different uniform. They are commanded 


by native generals and consist of three army corps - 


which are divided as follows: 23 infantry regiments, 
11 cavalry regiments, 14 artillery regiments, 2 
chasseur regiments, 3 battalions of pioneers, 3 trans- 
portation battalions, and 1 railway battalion. In- 
cluding all the reserves the Bavarian army numbers 
over 200,000 men. The annual cost of the army is 
$20,000,000. 

Il. Early History.—The early history of Bavaria 
varies according to the province in question; the races 
that now live peacefully together under the rule of 
the Wittelsbach dynasty were once constantly 
engaged in bloody feuds. A thousand years ago 


the Bavarian domain included what is now Upper 


and Lower Austria and the Alpine provinces of the 
Tyrol and Styria. (See Austro-HunGARIAN Mon- 
arcHy.) The Palatinate was united with Bavaria 
proper through its rulers; on the extinction (1778) of 
the younger (Bavarian) branch of the Wittelsbach 
line the elder (Palatinate) branch became the reign- 
ing house of electoral Bavaria. Before the changes 
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periods in the history of the Duchy and, later, Elect- 
orate of Bavaria can be touched on in this article. 

The Boiarii, apparently, were either related to 
the Marcomanni or else identical with that people 
who, after the Romans had been driven out of the 
region in the fifth century, began to spread from the 
right bank of the Danube and gradually extended 
their control as far as the River Lech and deep into 
the Alpine region. The chiefs of the Boiarii belonged 
to the family of the Agilolfings who chose Ratisbon 
at an early date as their capital. Duke Garibald I, 
who lived in the middle of the sixth century, seems 
to have had the power of a sovereign. His daughter, 
Theodelinda, became Queen of the Langobardi. 
Her brother, Tassilo I, was, however, obliged to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Franks which 
his son, Garibald IL, was able to throw off for a time 
(about 630). But this independence was of short 
duration. The Franks under Charles Martel again 
subdued his descendants. When Tassilo II, who had 
done much to further the spread of Christianity and 
civilization in the direction of Eastern Europe, 
sought to regain his lost independence he was deposed 
and sent to a monastery. 

Bavaria now became a Frankish province ruled 
by representatives of the Frankish king (794). It 
came into greater prominence when Louis the 
German, who had received the eastern part of the 
Frankish kingdom by the Treaty of Verdun (843), 
made his residence in Bavaria. His grandson Arnulf, 
Duke of Carinthia, was crowned emperor in 896. 
One of his relatives, Margrave Leopold, who fell in a 
battle (906) against the Magyars, is regarded as the 
first of the line of Scheyren-Wittelsbach. Upon the 
extinction of the Carlovingian dynasty Arnulf, 
son of Leopold, claimed the position of a sovereign 
prince. This involved him in war with Henry I the 
Saxon, King of Germany, whose partly successful 
attempt to conquer Arnulf was completed by Otto I. 
After the deposition of Eberhard I, the elder son of 
Duke Arnulf (939), Bavaria no longer had native- 
born rulers but Saxons, Franconians, and members 
of the Welf family who ruled as vassals of the king 
with the title of duke. Not until Emperor Fred- 
erick I, in 1180, rewarded Otto of Wittelsbach for his 
courage by granting him Bavaria did a genuine 
Bavarian ascend the throne of his fathers. Otto 
and his energetic successors laid the foundation of 
the future importance of Bavaria. 

In 1214 the Rhine Palatinate was united to 
Bavaria. Louis II (1253-94) was succeeded by 
his son Louis III (known as Emperor Louis IV 
of the Holy Roman Empire) who, by an agreement 
in 1329 at Pavia, took Bavaria proper, leaving to 
Rudolph, his brother, the Rhine Palatinate. The 
large possessions which Louis III secured for his 
family (Holland, Brandenburg, the Tyrol, etc.) 
were lost to his successors by discord and successive. 
partitions. Albert IV, however, reunited the country 
into one domain and secured it against further 
division by his law of 1506. His son William IV 
(1508-50) and his grandson Albert V_ (1550-79) 
prevented Lutheran and Anabaptist doctrines from 
entering Bavarian territory. During the reign of 
William V (1579-98) and still more during the reign 
of Maximilian I (1598-1651), Bavaria stood at the 
head of the counter-Reformation and the Catholic 
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of his son, Maximilian Emanuel (1679-1726), con- 
queror of the Turks, and of his grandson Charles 
Albert (1726-45) by the wars of the Spanish and 
Austrian successions. It was not until the reign of 
the Elector Maximilian (Joseph) III (1745-77) that 
order was again restored. During this reign the 
Jesuits were suppressed (1773). 

Maximilian was the last of the younger branch of 
the Wittelsbach line. After his death the elder 
(Palatinate) branch of the family succeeded to the 
throne in the person of the art-loving Charles Theo- 
dore (1778-99), under whom a papal nunciature was 
established at Munich (1785). The last years of 
Charles Theodore were embittered by many misfor- 
tunes. The young French Republic took from him 
the territory on the other side of the Rhine and he 
had to endure many humiliations from his subjects. 
Up to this time Bavaria had been entirely a Catholic 
country. New conditions arose when Maximilian IV 
(Joseph) ascended the throne (1799). This ruler was 
twice married to Protestants; non-Catholics were 
granted the same political rights as Catholics, and 
Lutheran services allowed at the capital. The 
Government proceeded with severity against all 
forms of Catholic religious life. The number of 
churches which were dismantled or profaned at this 
time is hardly credible; treasures of art of earlier days 
were sold for a mere pittance or shamefully treated; 
whole wagonloads of books and documents were 
burned or thrown into the river; professorial posi- 
tions filled by avowed opponents of all religions; and 
an extravagant and frivolous luxury became the 
fashion at Court. In 1805 Bavaria entered into an 
alliance with Napoleon against Austria and Russia. 
In return for this the victorious Corsican made 
Bavaria a kingdom (1 January, 1806). As a member 
of the Rhenish Confederation Maximilian (Joseph) IV 
fought against Prussia in 1806, against Austria in 
1809, and against Russia in 1812. Thirty thousand 
Bavarian troops died in Russia, victims of the climate 
or of encounters with the Cossacks. After the battle 
of Leipzig Bavaria joined the Allies at the right mo- 
ment, so that it was able to retain the greater part of 
its territory. After the chancellor, Count von Mont- 
gelas, had retired from office (2 February, 1817) 
efforts were made to restore former conditions and 
that same year a Concordat, which is still operative, 
was made with the Roman Curia; the next year the 
king granted a constitution which has produced 
good results in every respect. 

During the reign of the King Louis I (1825-48) 
the Church prospered greatly; old cathedrals were 
restored; new churches and monasteries founded; 
and painters and sculptors came in large numbers 
to Munich where they found profitable employment. 
The colossal figure of Bavaria, the Hall of Fame, the 
Walhalla, the Hall of Freedom, and the basilica of 
St. Boniface keep alive the memory of Louis I, 
the greatest ruler in the history of Bavaria. The 
revolutionary movement of 1848 compelled Louis 
to abdicate. His son, Maximilian II (1848-64), a 

well-meaning but weak ruler, did much to further 
learning, especially in the domain of history; he was 

not fortunate, however, in the men he selected to 

fill professorships and on this account lost popularity 

- with his Catholic subjects. His successor, the vision- 

ary Louis II (1864-86), ascended the throne at the 

: age of eighteen. The civil war of 1866 obliged 
Bavaria to make great sacrifices. Four years later 
_ the Bavarian army took an honourable part in the 
Franco-German war, and in 1871 Bavaria became a 
member of the new German Empire. During the 
reign of Louis II special encouragement was given 
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Louis met his death, in a manner 
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never clearly explained, in the Starnbergersee. As 
his brother Otto was mentally incapable of ruling, 
Leopold (b. 12 March, 1821) continued in his office 
of regent. Bavaria has prospered greatly under his 
wise rule; his grandson Leopold, assures the suc- 
cession in his line. 
IIL. Introduction of Christianity—The Christian 
faith was probably first introduced into Bavaria, 
both on the Danube and on the Rhine, by Roman 
soldiers and merchants. [Cf. Huber, ‘Geschichte 
der Einfithrung und Verbreitung des Christenthums 
in Siidosten Deutschlands’’ (Salzburg, 1874-75), 
4 vols.; Hefele, ‘‘Geschichte der Hinfiihrung 
des Christenthums im siidwestlichen Deutschland” 
(Tiibingen, 1837).] In the earliest ages of the Church 
Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg) was famous on 
account of the martyrdom of St. Afra and her com- 
panions; Ratisbon had also its confessors and the 
same may be said of Speyer. But it was not until the 
end of the German migrations and the establishment 
of more orderly conditions in the Merovingian- 
Carlovingian Empire that Christianity took firm 
root. As is well known, at first Irish, and later 
Frankish and Anglo-Saxon missionaries sowed the 
seed of the Gospel in the hearts of the rude warriors 
whose life until then had been given to fighting, 
hunting, gambling, and drinking. Among these 
missionaries were: St. Kilian and his pupils Colonat 
(Coloman) and Totnan at Wirzburg; in the Alpgau 
region St. Magnus; at Ratisbon and Freising St. 
Rupert, St. Emmeram, and St. Corbinian. Stricter 
regulations were introduced by Winfrid (St. Boniface) 
who is in truth entitled to the name of the “ Apostle 
of the Germans’’. The Dioceses of Freising, Ratis- 
bon, Passau, Wiirzburg, and Hichstaétt were either 
established or reorganized, while the founding of 
monasteries made it possible to train the priesthood 
properly and to raise the spiritual and moral level 
of the laity. When Boniface was created Archbishop — 
of Mainz (747) Augsburg and Constance became his 
suffragans, having previously belonged, respectively, 
to Aquileia and Besancon. After Charlemagne had 
overthrown the native ruling family, the Agilolfings, 
Pope Leo III erected (798) the new province of Salz- 
burg to which Ratisbon, Freising, Passau, and Seben 
(Brixen) in what is now the Tyrol, were attached. 
But the first mentioned dioceses together with 
Neuburg, which in a short time disappeared, were 
left dependent on Mainz. With some changes of 
names and boundaries these are still in existence. 
The Diocese of Bamberg, later formed from the 
existing provinces, was not a suffragan of Mainz but 
was directly dependent on the Apostolic See. The 
small Diocese of Chiemsee, founded in 1206, was 
always dependent on Salzburg; it was suppressed at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
IV. Ecclesiastical Divisions —The present ecclesi- 
astical divisions of Bavaria rest upon the Bull of 
Circumscription issued by Pope Pius VII, 1 April, 
1818, and made public, 23 September, 1821. Accord- 
ing to this Bavaria is divided into the two church 
provinces of Munich-Freising and Bamberg; the first 
archdiocese has for suffragans Augsburg, Passau, 
and Ratisbon; the suffragans of the second are Wiirz- ‘ 
burg, Speyer, and Hichstatt. The Ministry of the 
Interior for Worship and Education has charge of 
the interests of the Crown and State in their relations 
to the Catholic Church of the country; this ministry 
is the chief State guardian of the various religious 
and charitable endowments and is aided therein by 
the civil authorities of the governmental districts. 
A court of administration has been in existence since 
1878 which has control over ee matters ae 
TS, ‘ell 
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“Bayerns Kirchenprovinzen, ein Ueberblick tiber 
Geschichte und gegenwiartigen Bestand der kathol- 
ischen Kirche im Ko6nigreich Bayern’’ (Munich, 1902). 

The boundaries of the dioceses do not agree with 
the boundaries of the political divisions except in the 
ease of Wiirzburg (Lower Franconia) and of Speyer 
(Rhine Palatinate). The Archdiocese of Bamberg 
extends across Bavaria from Wirtemberg to Bohemia 
and Saxony; the territory of the suffragan Diocese of 
Wiirzburg stretches beyond the boundaries of the 
country. Hichstiatt includes parts of Middle Franconia, 
the Upper Palatinate, Upper Bavaria, and Swabia. 
Ratisbon is the largest diocese; it includes not only 
the greater part of the Upper Palatinate but also 
parts of Upper and Lower Bavaria, as well as Upper 
Franconia. The Archdiocese of Munich-Freising em- 
braces besides the greater part of Upper Bavaria a 
part of Lower Bavaria, chiefly included in the suf- 
fragan Diocese of Passau. The Diocese of Augsburg 
includes the whole of Swabia and the western judicial 
districts of Upper Bavaria; in the north it extends 
well into Middle Franconia. 

V. Church Statistics—According to the ‘Zeit- 
schrift des kéniglichen bayerischen — statistischen 
Bureau’”’ (1906, nos. 2 and 3) the Catholic population 
of the various districts was as follows:— 


Upper Bavaria . 1,299,372 
Lower Bavaria . 700,118 
Rhine Palatinate Slice ive 391,200 
Upper Palatinate and Ratisbon . 525,933 
Upper Franconia . LenS 316,545 
Middle Franconia . 227,119 
Lower Franconia . . 546,962 
Swabia and Neuburg 646 ,220 

4,653,469 


In the Rhine Palatinate, Upper Franconia, and 
especially in Middle Franconia the non-Catholic 
population is decidedly in the majority, namely: 
Rhine Palatinate, 479,694; Upper Franconia, 362,519; 
Middle Franconia, 623,546. In Upper Bavaria, 
Lower Franconia, and Swabia the Protestants num- 
ber over 100,000 persons, while in the Upper Palati- 
nate the figures are hardly half as large. In Lower 
Bavaria there are not over 10,000 non-Catholics. 
Rapid growth is reported in the Catholic parishes of 
Nuremberg (90,000), Augsburg (70,000), Erlangen, 
Schweinfurt, and Memmingen; the Protestant par- 
ishes have increased in population in Munich (80,000), 
Wiirzburg (15,000), Aschaffenburg, Ingolstadt, and 
Forchheim; while in the Catholic provinces Protestant 
churches and chapels are rapidly springing up. The 
same can hardly be said of Catholic churches in the 
Protestant districts, although more has been done 
in this direction lately than in former years and a 
few parishes like Wunsiedel, Hof, and Weissenburg 
here and there possess creditable churches. The 
establishment of the Boniface Verein might have 
proved very helpful in this respect and would have 
counteracted the efforts of the Gustavus-Adolphus 
Verein; but a false respect for King Louis I (founder 
of the Ludwig-Mission Verein, which is exclusively 
Bavarian) has, in spite of all efforts, prevented its 
establishment in the kingdom. : : 

_ Every diocese has a cathedral chapter which, 
according to the Concordat, besides choir-service 

s a council for the bishop. These chapters 
de a Vea dean, a number of canons, and 
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bers in 79 houses and 1,087 dependencies. With a 
few exceptions the female religious devote themselves 
to teaching and nursing. There are in Bavaria over 
1,000 Protestant parishes with 1,400 pastors and 
assistant preachers. In 1903 the Catholic Church 
funds, including real estate, amounted to about 
$42,500,000; the funds of the Protestant denomina- 
tions to $5,000,000. As the revenues from the church 
funds are often not sufficient to keep the church 
buildings, etc., in repair, a number of cities have 
decided to impose a church tax, which so far has been 
moderate. [Cf. Geiger, “Taschenkalender ftir den 
katholischen Klerus”’ (Ratisbon, 1907), as to the sal- 
aries, pensions, and ranking of the clergy.] 

VI. Education and Charitable Institutions.—The 
school system consists of public schools, continuation 
and technical schools, gymnasia with classical 
courses, Realgymnasia (no Greek), Realschulen (high- , 
schools without Latin and Greek), Oberrealschulen 
(gymnasia with no Latin or Greek, which pre- 
pare for the technical schools), commercial schools, 
seminaries for teachers, lyceums, 3 universities, a 
technical high-school, ete. Except in rare cases the 
primary schools are chiefly denominational. The 
middle and high-schools are used by all denomina- 
tions. Religious instruction is provided for these 
schools as well as for the primary ones. The univer- 
sities at Munich and Wiirzburg have Catholic theo- 
logical faculties. There is at Munich a seminary for 
the training of priests called the Georgianum and the 
the provinces have similar institutions, generally in 
connexion with lyceums. Following the directions of 
the Council of Trent there are in all the dioceses semi- 
naries for boys (petits séminaires) which are intended 
to prepare youths without means to study in the gym- 
nasia. In Munich the total number of university 
instructors is 250; in Wiirzburg, 158; in Erlangen, 
100; in the technical high-school, 100. In the other 
institutions the number of teachers is correspondingly 
smaller. 

The attendance of students at Munich is between 
5,000 and 6,000; at Wiirzburg, 1,400. The students 
at the technical high-school number about 3,000; the 
academy of fine arts and the academy of music have 
each 300 students. In 1904 the lyceums had about 
1,000 matriculated students. Some of the gymnasia, 
such as that of St. Stephen at Augsburg and those at 
Metten and Miimnerstadt, are in charge of members of 
the regular orders (Benedictines and Augustinians). 
The majority of the professors are, however, laymen. 
In Bavaria for various reasons relatively more Protes- 
tants than Catholics study the higher branches, con- 
sequently the non-Catholic professors nearly every- 
where equal in number those of the Catholic Faith. 
This condition of affairs has been somewhat changed 
by the labours of the Albertus-Magnus Verein as 
well as by the work of the associations and leagues 
of Catholic students. Efforts have also been made 
to increase the number of progymnasia (without 
higher classes) in certain Catholic districts; the 
Protestant districts are better equipped with such 
schools. ee 

Bavaria is well supplied with institutions for the 
care of the sick, the crippled, children, and old people. 
Many of these foundations are largely endowed and 
date back to the earlier centuries. In the Catholic 
benevolent institutions members of the religious 
orders of both sexes are active; the Protestant in- 
There are 
also institutions in which both faiths are represented, | 
as the hospital at Augsburg, where patients of 
both denominations are Sa ie by Catholic 
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undisturbed in the hospitals of both cities. Of the 
other humanitarian associations mention should be 
made of the Gesellenverein which gives travelling 
journeymen-mechanies an opportunity for further 
education. In nearly all the larger towns it has 
lodging-houses and in a few places large, well- 
equipped homes. Workingmen’s Unions endeavour 
to counteract the tendencies of the Social Democrats; 
citizens’ and voters’ associations strive to send to the 
Bavarian as well as to the Imperial Parliament 
representatives of pronouncedly Christian principles. 

Civil Status of the Church.—The relations of Church 
and State are settled in all important points by the 
Concordat and the Constitution [cf. Silbernagl, op. 
cit.; Idem, “Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchen- 
rechts’’ (Ratisbon, 1903), 4 vols.; Girén y Arcas, ‘‘ La 
situacién juridica de la Iglesia en los diversos estados 
de Europa y de América” (Madrid, 1905)]. Although 
the promises made the Holy See were not kept in all 
particulars, for instance in the early seventies of the 
nineteenth century, yet, taken altogether, conditions 
are satisfactory; this is owing largely to the strong 
religious feeling of the reigning dynasty, once more 
thoroughly Catholic. The Catholic Church has, how- 
ever, no special privileges. It is on the same foot- 
ing as the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Greek 
schismatics. 

Parishes under the jurisdiction of monasteries, as 
in Austria, are not known in Bavaria. Where mem- 
bers of the religious orders assume pastoral functions, 
it is only by way of substitution; in these cases they 
receive the same governmental support as do the 
secular clergy. The funds of the Church are liable to 
taxation as other funds. No concession or mitigation 
is granted. Priests are not obliged to sit as lay asses- 
sors, nor to act as jurors, nor to be guardians of 
minors. Military service is not obligatory on theo- 
logical students, at least, if when the army is mobil- 
ized, they have been ordained subdeacons. In this 
case they are employed as nurses. The civil code has 
limited ecclesiastical jurisdiction in matters of mar- 
riage, but Catholics still respect the teaching of the 
Church, especially that death alone can dissolve 
marriage. A serious question is the great increase of 
mixed marriages, especially in the large cities, and 
the consequent Protestant education of children. 
Owing to various considerations, the evil has not been 
combated as vigorously as it should be. Prisons 
and reformatories are, as a rule, visited by clergymen 
of all faiths, but full provision is made for the pastoral 
supervision of Catholic prisoners. Prisoners con- 
demned to death are accompanied by priests to the 
scaffold. Gifts and testamentary bequests for re- 
ligious and benevolent objects are frequent. They 


~ are made under the regulations of the civil code by 
which any association that has given proper notifica- 
tion to the authorities is regarded as a person in the 
sense of the law. In the cities the cemeteries belong, 
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Geschichte der Stadt Speyer’? (Strasburg, 1885); 
Molitor ‘‘Urkundebuch beziiglich zur Geschichte 
der Stadt Zweibriicken”’ (Zweibriicken, 1888). For 
the history of Franconia: Stein, “Geschichte Frank- 
ens’? (Schweinfurt, 1883-86), 2 vols. For the 
history of Swabia: Braun, ‘‘Geschichte der Bischéfe 
von Augsburg’’ (Augsburg, 1813), 4 vols.; Steichele, 
“Das Bisthum Augsburg, historisch und statistisch 
beschrieben”’ (Augsburg, 1864-94), 6 vols., continua- 
tion by Schréder; Baumann, “Geschichte des Algiu”’ 
(Kempten, 1880-94), 3 vols. 
Prius WITTMANN. 


Bawden (or Batpwin), WiLLiAM, an English 
Jesuit, b. at Cornwall, 1563; d. at St.-Omer, 28 Sep- 
tember, 1632. Father Bawden studied for five years 
at Oxford and later spent some time at Douay Col- 
lege, from whence he went to Reims, arriving at the 
latter institution 31 December, 1582. Leaving 
Reims, he went, 13 August, 1583, to Rome and in the 
English College at that city he completed his studies 
for the priesthood and was ordained priest 16 April, 
1586. After his ordination he served one year as 
English penitentiary at St. Peter’s, when his health 
failed.” He next went to Belgium and in 1590, on 
joining the Jesuits, be became professor of theology 
at Louvain. His health failing again, he went to 
Brussels, where he resided for eleven years. His next 
change was to Germany, where he was arrested and 
sent to England for an alleged connexion with the 
Gunpowder Plot. He was incarcerated in the Tower 
for eight years and was tortured in the hope of ex- 
tracting a confession from him, His innocence being 
established, he was liberated, but at the same time 
banished. In 1621 he was appointed rector of 
Louvain and the next year was transferred to the 
rectorship of St.-Omer’s College, where he remained 
until his death. 

Cooper in Dict. Nat. Biog., III, 39; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. 
Cath., I, 156. 

THoMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


Bayer, AprLE, née Parmentier, eldest daughter 
of Andrew Parmentier, b. in Belgium, 4 July, 1814, 
and d. in Brooklyn, New York, 22 January, 1892. 
Andrew Parmentier, a horticulturist and civil en- 
gineer, was b. at Enghien, Belgium, 3 July, 1780, 
and d. in Brooklyn, New York, 26 November, 1830. 
His father, Andrew Joseph Parmentier, was a wealthy 
linen merchant, and his eldest brother Joseph had a 
European repute as a horticulturist and landscape 
gardener. ‘Trained by the latter, Andrew emigrated 
to New York in 1824, on his way to the West Indies, 
taking with him his share of the family estate. He | 
was persuaded by friends to remain in New York 
as a place where his abilities and scientific training 
would meet with recognition. He purchased a tract 
of land near Brooklyn which he laid out as a horti- 
cultural park. It became famous in a short time and 
his services as an expert in designing pleasure grounds 
were sought for in many places North and South. 
He is said to have exercised a more potent influence 
in landscape gardening in the United States than any 
other person of his profession up to that time. He 
was the first to introduce into the United States the 
black beech tree and several varieties of shrubs, 
vegetables, and vines. He was one of the founders 
and trustees of St. James’s, the first Catholic church 
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lishment in Indiana of the Sisters of Providence from 
Brittany, the Little Sisters of the Poor in Brooklyn, 
and other good works. Adéle was married, 8 Sept., 
1841, to Edward Bayer, a German Catholic merchant 
(d. 3 Feb., 1894), at the first nuptial Mass celebrated 
in Brooklyn. During the Civil War Madame Bayer 
began caring for the spiritual and temporal wants 
of the sailors at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, a work 
to which she devoted the remainder of her life. For 
thirty years she toiled unostentatiously at this 
voluntary task and was’known and revered as a 
guardian and friend by seamen all over the world. 

Stites, History of the City of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1870); 
U.S. Cath. Hist. Soc, Records and Studies (New York, 1900), 
II, pt. I Ibid.. (New York, 1904), III, pt. IT. 

Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


Bayeu y Subias, Francisco, b. at Saragossa, 9 
Mat? 1734; d. Madrid, 4 August, 1795, a distinguished 
religious and historical painter. He first studied 
at Tarragona with José Luzin Martinez, and gain- 
‘ing the first prize at the Academy there, he received 
a pension to go to Madrid, where he entered the 
San Fernando Academy and had for his master 
Antonio Gonzales Velasquez. While there he at- 
tracted the attention of Raphael Mengs, then court 
painter to Carlos III. After returning to Sara- 
gossa, he was recalled, on the suggestion of Mengs, 
by that monarch, who put him to work on the coun- 
try palaces of El Pardo and Aranjuez and on the 
new Royal Palace at Madrid. He also painted 
pictures for several churches in Madrid. Painting 
with, and presumably partly under the direction 
of, Mengs he became devoted to his style and is 
classed with his school. Don Pedro de Madrazo 
in the Prado catalogue speaks of him as a mannered 
painter only to be appreciated as a. frescoist. In 
1765 Bayeu y Subias was chosen a member of the 
San Fernando Academy, and became, twenty-three 
years later, its director and painter to the court. 
In the palace at Madrid are his frescoes, ‘‘The 
Fall of the Giants’’, ‘The Apotheosis of Hercules’’, 
and “The Conquest of Granada’’. He decorated 
the royal chapel at Aranjuez, and pictured scenes 
from the life of St. Bruno at the convent of the 
Carthusians in Madrid. He painted many frescoes 
in the churches of Toledo and Saragossa, being 
assisted on the latter by his brother and pupil, 
Ramon, b. Saragossa, 1746; d. Aranjuez, 1793. 
His subjects at the Toledo cathedral are scenes 
from the life of St. Eugenio. There are fifteen works 
by the painter in the Museum of the Prado at Madrid. 
Among them are “The Coronation of the Virgin’”’ ’, 
“The Ascension”’, “The Evangelist St. Matthew’’, 
“The Evangelist St. Mark’’, “The Evangelist St. 
Luke’’, ‘The Evangelist: St. J ohn’’, “Olympus’’—all 
studies for more important works—‘‘St. Francis de 
Sales Founding the Order of the Visitation’’, the last 
being attributed by some to Ramén Bayeu y Subias, 
“View of the Canal of Manzanares’’, “View of the 
Paseo de las Delicias in Madrid’, “ Luncheon in the 
Country’’, a scene in a Manzanares orchard, and four 
sketches of sacred allegories for arch panels at the 
college of San Ildefonso. Don. Francisco was an 
etcher as well as a painter,’ and executed a small 


number of plates. 
CHAMPLIN AND Ns Culovedin of Painters and Paint- 
ing (New York, 1886- ce he RYAN, Dictionary of Painters and 
Bogs (London and ew York, 1903-05). 
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the breviaries of the fifteenth century, makes St. 
Exuperius, first Bishop of Bayeux, an immediate 
disciple of St. Clement, and his see a foundation of 
the first century. St. Regnobertus, the same legend 
tells.us, was the successor of St. Exuperius, But 
the Bollandists and M. Jules Lair have shown how 
little ground there is for this legend; it was only towards 
the middle of the fourth century that St. Exuperius 
founded the See of Bayeux; after him the priest St. 
Reverendus did much for the propagation of the 
Faith in these parts. A certain number of the 
successors of St. Exuperius were saints: Rufinianus; 
Lupus (about 465); Vigor (beginning of the sixth 
century), who destroyed a pagan temple, then still 
frequented; Regnobertus (about 629), who founded 
many churches, and whom the legend, owing to.an 
anachronism, made first successor to HWxuperius; 
and Hugues (d. 730), simultaneously bishop of two 
other sees, Paris and Rouen. We may also mention 
Odon of Conteville (1050-97), brother of William 
the Conqueror, who built the cathedral, was present 
at the Battle of Hastings, intrigued for the tiara on 
the death of Gregory VII (1085), and died a crusader 
in Sicily; Cardinal Trivulce (1531-48), papal legate 
in the Roman Campagna during the siege and pillage 
of Rome by the Constable de Bourbon; Cardinal 
d’Ossat (1602-04), an illustrious diplomatist, promi- 
nently identified with the conversion of Henry IV. 
Claude Fauchet, who after being court preacher to 
Louis XVI, became one of the ‘ “conquerors’’ of the 
Bastille, was chosen Constitutional Bishop of Bayeux 
in 1791, and was beheaded 31 October, 1793. Mer. 
Amette, coadjutor, with right of succession to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris was, until 1905, Bishop 
of Bayeux. In the municipal Musée Archéologique 
is preserved the famous “‘ Bayeux Tapestry’’, one of 
the most remarkable relics of medieval textile art. 
Its contemporary embroideries reproduce scenes from 
the Norman Conquest of England (1066) and are 
valuable as illustrations of eleventh-century costume 
and life. 

Tue Sex or Listeux.—The first known Bishop of 


Lisieux is Theudibaudes, mentioned in connexion 


with a council held in 538. The most celebrated 
among his successors were Freculfus (d. 850), a pupil 
of the palace school founded by Charlemagne, and 
author of a universal history; Arnoul (1141-81), 
statesman and writer; Nicole Oresme (1378-82), 
philosopher, mathematician, and tutor to Charles V; 
Pierre Cauchon (1432-42), concerned in the con- 
demnation of Joan of Arc; Thomas’ Basin (1447-74), 
the historian of Charles VI, and one of the pro- 
moters of the rehabilitation of Joan of Arc; Guil- 
laume du Vair (1618-21), the well-known philosopher 
who left the bench for the Church. 

In the Middle Ages both sees were very important. 
The Bishop of Bayeux was senior among the Norman 
bishops, and the chapter was one of the richest in 
France. The See of Lisieux maintained the Collége 
de Lisieux at Paris for poor students of the diocese. 
Important councils were held within this diocese, 
at Caen, in 1042 and 1061; in the latter was pro- 
claimed “the Truce of God’’, The statutes of a 
synod held at Bayeux about 1300, furnish a very 
fair idea of the discipline of the time. 

Among the abbeys of the Diocese of Bayeux should 
be mentioned those of St. Stephen (Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes) ‘and of the a a Water Ga Cone 3), 
both founded at Caen by William the Cong 
(1029-87) and his wife Ma , in expiation of 
unlawful marriage. ~The former of these abbey: 
governed by the celebrated Lanfranc, after 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Other abbeys we 
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of St. Evroul (Ebrulphus) in the Diocese of Lisieux, 
founded about 560 by St. Evroul, a native of Bayeux, 
is famous as the home of Ordericus Vitalis, the 
chronicler (1075-1141). Venerable Jean Etudes 
founded in 1641 in Caen the congregation of Notre 
Dame de Charité du Refuge, which is devoted to the 
protection of girls and includes 33 monasteries in 
France and elsewhere. At Tilly, in the Diocese of 
Bayeux, Michel Vingtras established, in 1839, the 
politico-religious society known as La Miséricorde, 
in connexion with the survivors of La Petite Eglise, 
which was condemned in 1843 by Gregory XVI. 
Daniel Huet, the famous savant (1630-1721) and 


~ Bishop of Avranches, was a native of Caen. 


The cathedral of Bayeux (twelfth to fourteenth 
centuries) and of Lisieux (twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies) are inferior in point of interest to the church of 
St. Etienne at Caen, which is one of the most beauti- 


ful architectural monuments of Normandy (eleventh. 


and twelfth centuries). The church of Notre-Dame de 
la Délivrande (the devotion to Our Lady of Deliver- 
ance dates back to the seventh century) is visited by 
the Bishops of Bayeux even before they enter their 
own cathedral. 

At the close of the year 1905 the Diocese of Bayeux 
included a population of 410,178, 73 pastorates, 
640 mission churches, and 120 curacies remunerated 
by the State. According to the latest statistics 
(1907) obtainable, the Diocese of Bayeux has 2 
infant asylums, 16 infant schools, 1 deaf-mute 
institute, 1 orphanage where farming is taught, 
9 girls’ orphanages, 4 industrial schools, 2 trades 
schools, 1 refuge for young women, 6 hospitals and 
hospices, 1 dispensary, 4 communities for the care 
of the sick in their homes, 3 private hospitals, 1 
private insane asylum, 9 homes for the aged, all 
conducted by sisters; and 1 orphanage where farm- 
ing is taught, conducted by brothers. 

In 1900 the following congregations were repre- 
sented in the diocese: the Franciscans at Caen and 
the Premonstratensians, who have an abbey at Juaye- 
Mondaye. Among the local congregations are the 


_ diocesan missionaries, stationed at the basilica of 


Notre Dame de la Délivrande, directors of several 
educational institutions throughout the diocese. In 
this diocese also was founded the congregation of Our 
Lady of Charity.and Refuge established at Caen in 
1641 by Venerable Jean Eudes for the preservation 
of young girls. This congregation has 33 monasteries 
in France and other countries. 


Gallia christiana (nova) (1759), XI, 346-405, 
Instrumenta, 59-106, 199-218; Acta SS. XVI, 


762-814, 
ay; Latr, 


Etudes sur les origines de l’évéché de Bayeux in Bibliothéque des . 


Ecoles des Chartes (1861-63); Farcy, Abbayes du diocése de 
Bayeux (Laval, 1886-88); CHrvauier, Topo-bibl., 327-331, 
1707-08; Comrs, Tapestry of Bayeux (Paris, 1878). 
GEORGES GOYAU. 


Bayle, Prmrre. See RaTIONALISM. 


Bayley, JamEs RoosEve tv, first Bishop of Newark, 
New Jersey, U. S. A.; eighth Archbishop of Balti- 


more, Maryland; b. at Rye, New York, 23 August, 
~ 1814; d. at Newark, 3 October, 1877. His Dutch and 


English non-Catholic ancestors were locally notable. 
‘His father was the son of Dr. Richard Bevley, pro- 
fessor of anatomy in Columbia College, New York, 
and inaugurated the New York quarantine system. 
Mother Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Charity in 


_ the United States, was hisaunt. He was named after 


his maternal grandfather, James Roosevelt, a mer- 
chant of large fortune, who made him his heir, but 
altered the will when, Bayley became a Catholic 
priest, under the mistaken idea that priests could not 


1 the Roosevelt Hospital in New York. Bayley’s 
y school days were spent 
here he once thought of going to sea and_ 


f man in the navy. 
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studies, entered Trinity College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, to prepare for the Episcopalian ministry. He 
graduated here in 1835 and after receiving orders 
was appointed rector of St. Peter’s church, Harlem, 
New York. He resigned this charge in 1841 and went 
to Rome, where on 28 April, 1842, he was baptized 
and received into the Catholic church in the room 
of St. Ignatius by Father Esmond, 8.J. He then 
entered the seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris for his 
theological studies. Returning to New York, he was 
ordained priest by Bishop Hughes, 2 March, 1844, 
and made a professor and the vice-president of the 
seminary at Fordham. He was acting president 
there in 1846 and was next given charge of the parish 
at the Quarantine Station on Staten Island, so long 
the residence of his grandfather, Dr. Bayley. Bishop 
Hughes then appointed him his private secretary, 
an office he held for several years and in which his 
administrative ability was specially manifested. He 
devoted some of his leisure to the collection and 
preservation of local historical data, much of which 
would otherwise have been lost. Part of this material 
he published in a small volume ‘‘ A Brief Sketch of the 
Early History of the Catholic Church on the Island 
of New York”’ (New York, 1853; 2nd. ed., 1870). 
When the Diocese of Newark was established he was 
named its first bishop and consecrated 30 October, 
1853, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, by Arch- 
bishop Bedini, the Apostolic Nuncio to Brazil, who 
was thee en route to Rome. The Bishops of Brooklyn 
and Burlington were consecrated at the same time, 
the first occurrence of such an elaborate cere- 
mony in the United States. Bishop Bayley’s work 
of organizing the new diocese was not easy. He 
had more than 40,000 Catholics, mainly of Irish 
and German extraction, with only twenty-five priests 
to minister to them. There was not a single diocesan 
institution, no funds, and poverty on all sides. He 
therefore applied for help to the Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith of Lyons, France, and to the 
Leopoldine Association of Vienna and from both re- 
ceived material assistance. In a letter he wrote 
10 April, 1865, reviewing the condition of the dio- 
cese after his first ten years there he says: “I find 
that while the Catholic population has increased a 
third, the churches and priests have doubled in 
number. In 1854 there was no religious community. 
Now we have a monastery of Benedictines, another 
of Passionists, a mother-house of Sisters of Charity, 
conducting seventeen different establishments; two 
convents ef Benedictine nuns, two others of German 
Sisters of Notre Dame and two others of the Sisters 
of the Poor of St. Francis. In 1854 there was no 
institution of learning; to-day we have a flourishing 
college. and a diocesan seminary, an academy for 
young ladies, a boarding school for boys, and parish 
schools attached to almost all the parishes.’”’ In ad- 
dition to these he introduced the Jesuits and the 
Sisters of St. Joseph and of St. Dominic into the — 
diocese, and was one of the strongest upholders of the 
temperance movement of the seventies. He made 
several journeys to Rome and the Holy Land, attend- 
ing the canonization of the Japanese martyrs at Rome 
in 1862; the centenary of the Apostles in 1867; and | 
the Gicumenical Council in 1869. __ 


tinuing his 
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that position 29 May, 1877. The archbishop then 
went abroad to seek for relief, but in vain. He re- 
turned to his former home in Newark in August, 
1877, and after lingering for two months, died in his 
old room, where he had laboured so long. At his 
own request he was buried beside his aunt, Mother 
Seton, at the convent at Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
He was a noble model of a Christian bishop. He 
seemed animated with the spirit of St. Francis de 
Sales, full of zeal in the episcopal office and of kind- 
ness and charity to all mankind. In conversation he 
once told Bishop Corrigan that before his conversion 
he thought of becoming a Jesuit, and before his conse- 
cration a Redemptorist, but from both intentions his 
director dissuaded him. In addition to the volume 
on the Church in New York he wrote the “Memoirs 
of Simon Gabriel Bruté, First Bishop of Vincennes”’ 
(New York, 1855). 

Fuynn, The Catholic Church in New Jersey (Morristown, 
1904); Sara, History of the Cath. Ch. in the U. S. (New York, 
1889-92); Cathedral Records (Baltimore, 1906); Reuss, Biog. 
Cycl. of the Cath. Hierarchy of the U.S. (Milwaukee, 1898). 
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Bayma, Josrpn, a Jesuit mathematician and scien- 
tist, b. in Piedmont, Italy, 9 November, 1816; d. at 
Santa Clara, California, U. 8. A., 7 February, 1892. 
He entered the Society of Jesus, 5 February, 1832, 
and distinguished himself in literature, mathematics, 
and physics. He was in charge of the episcopal 
seminary of Bertinoro when the troubles of 1860 
foreed him and many of his brethren to seek shelter 
in England. Hitherto he had given no _ special 
attention to philosophy, but at Stonyhurst he took 
it up and taught it for some seven years. His power- 
ful and original mind soon produced three volumes 
of ‘‘Realis Philosophia’’, which were printed for 
private circulation. No sooner were they out than 
he introduced numerous corrections; thus the printed 
volumes cannot be relied upon as evidence of his 
mature opinions. In 1868 Father Bayma left for 
California, where he was Rector of Saint Ignatius’ 
College, San Francisco, for three years, but after- 
wards resided at Santa Clara, teaching elementary 
mathematics there till his death. At his death he 
left behind, in manuscript, an elaborate new edition 
of the “ Realis Philosophia’’ which never saw the 
light. His published works are ‘‘Molecular Me- 
chanics’? (Cambridge, 1866); “The Love of Reli- 
gious Perfection’’, originally written in Italian, in 
the style of ‘The Imitation of Christ’’ (published 
in English, Dublin, 1863); articles in ““The Catholic 
World’’, XVII-XXI (1873-75), the best printed 
account of his philosophy; two articles in the “Am. 
Cath. Q. Rev.”’, II (1877); and “A Discussion with an 
Infidel’, being a review of Biichner’s “Force and 
Matter’? (New York, London, and Leamington, 
1901). His elementary works on mathematics, all 


- published at San Francisco, are: ‘‘ Algebra’’ (1890), 


“Geometry’’ (1895), ‘‘ Analytical Geometry’’ (1887), 
“Plane and Spherical Trigonometry’’ (1886), ‘‘In- 
finitesimal Calculus’”’ (1889). 

Father Bayma took the Venerable Bede for his 


always reading, 


pray 
x 


_ Lavigerie were born in territory now included in the 
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in the inverse square of the distance. Thus acting 
upon one another, but of course not touching, for 
Bayma abhorred continuous matter and upheld 
actio in distans, these points were bound up into 
molecules, and molecules into bodies. Boscovich 
made his points, or elements, attractive at molar _ 
distances, repulsive at molecular. Bayma divides 
elements into attractive and repulsive, the former 
always attracting, the latter always repelling; the 
attractive elements preponderating in the nucleus 
of the molecule, the repulsive in the envelope. The 
work drew attention at Cambridge, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin. The author was advised to test. 
his theories by ten years of experiments in chemistry 
and electricity. Unhappily, this was never done. 
One of his proofs certainly lies open to grave objec- 
tion, but Bayma’s main theory does not stand or 
fall with that proposition. The gravest objection 
against the theory is its alleged failure to account 
for inertia. Father Bayma ever professed the 
utmost reverence for St. Thomas. His saying was: 
“the metaphysics of St. Thomas, with modern 
physics’. JosEpH Rick aBY. 


Bayonne (LapurpuUM), DiocEsE OF, comprises 

the Department of Basses-Pyrénées. Reorganized 
in 1802, it included, besides certain parishes of the 
Dioceses of Dax and Tarbes, the Dioceses of Oloron 
and Lescar.. It was suffragan to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Toulouse from 1802 to 1822, thereafter to that 
of Auch. 
_ Diocese of Bayonne.—Local tradition maintains 
that St. Leo, the martyr, with whose memory is asso- 
ciated a miraculous fountain, was the first Bishop of 
Bayonne. No bishop is historically known prior to 
the sixth century, although some think that Bayonne, 
designated as civitas in the Treaty of Andelot (587), 
must have had a bishop at that time, whilst others 
couple the foundation of the See of Bayonne with the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Aquitaine (778). 
Until 1566, the Diocese of Bayonne included much 
Spanish territory, i. e. the four Archpresbyteries of 
Bastan, Lérin, Cinco Villas in Navarre, and Font- 
arabia in Guipuzcoa, a remnant of Charlemagne’s 
conquests beyond the Pyrenees. Christophe de Beau- 
mont, afterwards Archbishop of Paris, occupied the 
See of Bayonne from 1741 to 1745 and Astros oc- 
cupied it from 1820 to 1830. 

Sees of Lescar and Oloron—A local legend re- 
corded in the great ‘‘ Bréviaire de Lesear’’ of 1541, 
and patterned after the Limousin legend of St. Mar- 
tial, holds that St. Julian, sent from Bordeaux by 
St. Leontius, was the first Bishop of Lescar; but 
according to history, St. Galactorius, martyred per- 
haps by the Visigoths after their defeat at Vouillé, 
and St. Gratus, both mentioned in the Council of 
Agde (506), were respectively the first incumbents of 
the See of Lescar and the See of Oloron known to 
history. Until 1789 the Bishops of Lescar presided 
by right over the Assembly of the States of Béarn. 
Amongst those who occupied the See of Oloron was 
Roussel, the Dominican (1536-50), protégé of Mar- 
garet of Navarre and a convert to Calvinism. 

Sponde (Spondanus, 1568-1643), Bishop of Pa- 
miers, who carried on the work of Baronius; Duver- 
gier de Hauranne (1581-1643), Abbé de St. Cyran, 
the second founder of Jansenism, and Cardinal — 


Diocese of Bayonne. Bétharram is celebrated as a 


place of Pe ae e as also are Notre Dame de Piétat, 
at Para ; ited by 


ies, and Notre Dame de Sarrance, visited b 
King Louis XI. In 1899 the following i 
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1 insane asylum, 6 homes for the aged, and 1 private 
hospital, all conducted by Sisters, and 2 orphanages 
where farming is taught, conducted by Brothers, 
and 4 patronages for young people conducted either 
by priests or brothers. At the close of 1905 the 
Diocese of Bayonne contained 426,347 inhabitants, 
43 pastorates, 449 succursales or mission churches, 
and 91 curacies. 

In 1900 the following religious orders were repre- 
sented in the diocese: the Jesuits and Franciscans at 
Pau, and the Capuchins at Bayonne. Among the 
local congregations are: the Auxiliary Priests of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, devoted to teaching and mis- 
sionary work, founded at Bétharram in 1841. They 
have: missions at Bethlehem, Buenos Ayres, and 
Montevideo. The Servants of Mary, who teach and 
serve in hospitals; their mother-house is at Anglet. 
The Bernardines, with mother-house also at Anglet, 
were founded in 1846; they keep perpetual silence 
and divide their time between prayer and the work 
of sewing and embroidery. 

Gallia christiana (nova) (1715), I, 1261-1324; instrumenta, 
197-202; Dusarat, Htudes de Uhistoire locale et religieuse 
(Pau, 1889-92); Ine, Le bréviaire de Lescar de 1541 (Pau, 
1891); DuBARAT AND Haristoy, Htudes historiques et religveuses 
du diocése de Bayonne (1892); DucHrsne, Fastes épiscopauz, 
Il; Cunvatier, Topobibliographie, s. v. 
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Baysio (Baisio), Gurpo pz, an Italian canonist, 
b. about the middle-of the thirteenth century of a 
noble Ghibelline family; d. at Avignon, 10 August, 
1313. The probable place of his birth is Reggio, 
where he also studied law under Guido de Suzaria. 
Here he became, successively, doctor and professor 
of canon law and also obtained an ecclesiastical 
benefice as canon. Gerhard, Bishop of Parma, 
attached him to himself and remained his patron 
also as Cardinal-Archbishop of Sabina (d. 1302). 
To this patron Baysio dedicated his chief work, a 
commentary on the ‘‘Decretum”’ of Gratian, which 
he wrote about the year 1300 and entitled ‘ Rosar- 
ium’’, It is an excellent collection of older glossaries, 
not contained in the ‘‘Glossa Ordinaria’’, and princi- 
pally compiled from Huguccio. Many additions to 
the glossary which are found in the editions pub- 


lished since 1505 (Paris), are taken from the “ Rosa- 


rium”’ of Baysio and appear over his name. 

In 1296 Pope Boniface VIII appointed Baysio 
Archdeacon of Bologna and chancellor of the cele- 
brated university in that city. Here he at first 
taught canon law privately and later on became a 
public professor, which position he held for three 
years. Called to Avignon in 1304 he retained the 
dignity of archdeacon, held the office of papal chap- 
lain, and also served in the Apostolic chancery until 
his death. His stay at Avignon was marked by 
several literary productions. Here he wrote an 
accurate and complete, but rather diffuse, commen- 
tary on the Liber Sextus and also a ‘“Tractatus 


super heeresi et aliis criminibus in causa Templario- 


at the Council of Vienne. x 
- work constitutes a defence of the orthodoxy of Boni- 


~ 


rum et D. Bonifacii”’. This latter work was written 
in connexion with the condemnation of the Templars 
The second part of the 


face VIII, and is published in Mansi, ‘Coll. Sacr. 
Concil.”, XXV (Venice, 1782), 415-426. Having 
held the position of archdeacon, Baysio is often known 
by the name of Archidiaconus and thus quoted (see 
Ferraris, Bibliotheca, Rome, 1892), VIII, 271. His 
chief work, the ‘‘Rosarium’’, has gone through many 
editions: Strasburg, 1472; Rome, 1477; Venice, 
1480; 1513; 1601, etc. The “Apparatus ad Sextum”’, 
Milan, 1480; Venice, 1577. 

Scuuure, Geschichte der Quellen u. Litteratur des kan. Rechts 


@ ttgart, 1875), Il, 186-190; Hurrer, Nomenclator (Inns- 
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‘Bazin, Joun SrepHeEN, third Bishop of Vincennes 
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(now the Diocese of Indianapolis), b. at Duerne, 
near Lyons, France, 15 Oct., 1796; d. at Vincennes, 
Indiana, U. 8. A., 23 April, 1848. He was educated 
in his native country and ordained in the Cathedral 
of Lyons, 22 July, 1822. In 1830 he came to America 
and began his labours among the Catholics of Mobile, 
Alabama, where for seventeen years he toiled 
zealously for the religious instruction of the young, 
organizing the Sunday schools and establishing the 
Catholic Orphan Asylum Society. He was also the 
vicar-general of the diocese. In 1846 at the request 
of Bishop Portier, Father Bazin went to France to 
secure the services of the Society of Jesus for 
the College of Spring Hill, Alabama, and of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools for the Boys’ 
Orphan Asylum. In both efforts he was successful. 
When the Right Rey. Célestine de la Hailandiére, 
Bishop of Vincennes, resigned his see in 1847, Father 
Bazin was consecrated his successor on the 24th of 
October of that year. His episcopal career, which 
promised to be one of great usefulness to the Church, 
was cut short by his untimely death. 

CLARKE, Lives of the Deceased Bishops (New York, 1888), 
II, 370; Sara, History of the Catholic Church in U. S. (New 
York, 1889), IV, 200 sqq.; Reuss, Biographical Cyclopedia 
of the Catholic Hrerarchy (Milwaukee, Wis., 1898). 
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Beads, Usr or, at Prayers.—Beads variously 
strung together, according to the kind, order, and 
number of prayers in certain forms of devotion, are 
in common use among Catholics as an expedient to 
ensure a right count of the parts occurring in more 
or less frequent repetition. Made of materials rang- 
ing from common wood or natural berries to costly 
metals and precious stones, they.may be blessed, as 
they are in most cases, with prayer and holy water, 
thereby becoming sacramentals. In this character 
they are prescribed by the rules of most religious 
orders, both of men and women, to be kept for per- 
sonal use or to be worn as part of the religious garb. 
They are now mostly found in the form of the 
Dominican Rosary, or Marian Psalter (see Rosary); 
but Catholics are also familiar with the Brigittine 
beads, the Dolour beads, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion beads, the Crown of Our Saviour, the Chaplet of 
the Five Wounds, the Crosier beads, and others. In 
all these devotions, due to individual zeal or fostered 
by particular religious bodies, the beads serve one 
and the same purpose of distinguishing and num- 
bering the constituent prayers. 

Rationalistic criticism generally ascribes an Orien- 
tal origin to prayer beads; but man’s natural tend- 
ency to iteration, especially of prayers, and the 
spirit and training of the early Christians may still 
safely be assumed to have spontaneously suggested 
fingers, pebbles, knotted cords, and strings of beads 
or berries as a means of counting, when it was de- 
sired to say a specific number of prayers. The earliest 
historical indications of the use of beads at prayer 
by Christians show, in this as in other things, a 
natural growth and development. Beads strung 
together or ranged on chains are an obvious improve- 
ment over the well-known primitive method in- 
stanced, for example, in the life of the Egyptian 
Abbot Paul (d. a. p. 341), who used to take three 
hundred pebbles into his lap as counters and to drop 
one as he finished each of the corresponding number 
of prayers it was his wont to say daily. In the eighth 
century the penitentials, or rule books relating to 
penitents, prescribed various penances of twenty, 
fifty, or more, paters. The strings of beads, with the 
aid of which such penances were accurately said, 


gradually came to be known as paternosters. Archee- 
ological records mention fragments of prayer beads 
found in the tomb of the holy abbess Gertrude of 


Nivelles (d. 659); also similar devices discovered 1 
the tombs of St. Norbert and of St. Rosalia, bo 
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the twelfth century. The Bollandists quote William 
of Malmesbury (De Gest. Pont. Angl., IV, 4) as stat- 
ing that the Countess Godiva, who founded a religious 
house at Coventry in 1040, donated, when she was 
about to die, a circlet or string of costly precious 
stones on which she used to say her prayers, to be 
placed on a statue of the Blessed Virgin. In the 
course of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, such paternosters came into extensive use 
especially in the religious orders. At certain times 
corresponding to the canonical hours, lay brothers 
and lay sisters were obliged to say a certain number 
of Our Fathers as an equivalent of the clerical obliga- 
tion of the Divine Office. The military orders like- 
wise, notably the Knights of St. John, adopted the 
paternoster beads as a part of the equipment of lay 
members. In the fifteenth century, wearing the 
beads at one’s girdle was a distinctive sign of mem- 
bership in a religious confraternity or third order. 
If a certain worldliness in the use of beads as orna- 
ments in those days had to be checked, as it was by 
various capitulary ordinances prohibiting monks and 
friars, for instance, from having beads of coral, 
crystal, amber, etc., and nuns from wearing beads 
around the neck, evidence is not wanting that pater- 
nosters were also openly carried as a sign of penance, 
especially by bands of pilgrims processionally visiting 
the shrines, churches, and other holy places of Rome. 
From their purpose, too, it is natural that prayer 
beads were prized as gifts of friendship. They were 
especially valued if they had been worn by a person 
of known sanctity or if they had touched the relics 
of any saint, in which cases they were often piously 
believed to be the instruments of miraculous power 
and healing virtue. 

Beads were generally strung either on a straight 
thread, or cord, or so as to form a circlet, or loop. 
At the present time chained beads have almost en- 
tirely taken the place of the corded ones. To facili- 
tate the counting or to mark off certain divisions of 
a devotion, sets of beads, usually decades, are sepa- 
rated from each other by a larger bead or sometimes 
by a medal or metal cross. The number of beads on 
a chaplet, or Rosary, depends on the number of 
prayers making up each particular form of devotion. 
A full Rosary consists of one hundred and fifty Hail 
Marys, fifteen Our Fathers, and three or four beads 
corresponding to introductory versicles and the 
“Glory be to the Father’’, etc. Such a “pair of 
beads”’ is generally worn by religious. Lay people 
commonly have beads representing a third part of the 
Rosary. The Brigittine beads number seven paters 
in honour of the sorrows and joys of the Blessed 
Virgin, and sixty-three aves to commemorate the 
years of her life. Another Crown of Our Lady, in 
use among the Franciscans, has seventy-two aves, 
based on another tradition of the Blessed Virgin’s 
age. The devotion of the Crown of Our Lord con- 
sists of thirty-three paters in honour of the years of 
Our Lord on earth and five aves in honour of His 
sacred wounds. In the church Latin of the Middle 
Ages, many names were applied to prayer beads as: 
devotiones, signacula, oracula, precaria, patriloguium 
serta, precule, numeralia, computum, calculi, an 


others. An old English form, bedes, or bedys, meant 


primarily prayers. From the end of the fifteenth 
century and in the beginning of the sixteenth, the 


_name paternoster beads fell into disuse and was re- 
placed by the names ave beads and Rosary, chaplet, 


or crown. 
The use of beads among pagans is undoubtedly of 
er antiquity than their Christian use; but there 
show that the latter is derived from 
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made of the wood of the sacred Tulsi shrub, to tell 
the names of Vishnu; another accomplished its in- 
vocations of Siva by means of a string of thirty-two 
or sixty-four berries of the Rudraksha tree. These 
or other species of seeds and berries were chosen as 
the material for these chaplets on account of some 
traditional association with the deities, as recorded 
in sacred legends. Some of the ascetics had their 
beads made of the teeth of dead bodies. Among 
some sects, especially the votaries of Vishnu, a string 
of beads is placed on the neck of children when, at 
the age of six or seven, they are about to be initiated 
and to be instructed in the use of the sacred formu- 
laries. Most Hindus continue to wear the beads 
both for ornament and for use at prayers. Among the 
Buddhists, whose religion is of Brahminic origin, 
various prayer-formulas are said or repeated with the 
aid of beads made of wood, berries, coral, amber, or 
precious metals and stones. A string of beads cut 
from the bones of some holy lama is especially 
valued. The number of beads is usually one hundred 
and eight; but strings of thirty or forty are in use 
among the poorer classes. Buddhism in Burma, 
Tibet, China, and Japan alike employs a number of 
more or less complicated forms of devotion, but the 
frequently recurring conclusion, a form of salutation, 
is mostly the same, and contains the mystic word 
OM, supposed to have reference to the Buddhistic 
trinity. It is not uncommon to find keys and trinkets 
attached to a Buddhist’s prayer beads, and generally 
each string is provided with two little cords of special 
counters, ten in number, in the form of beads or metal 
disks. At the end of one of these cords is found a 
miniature thunderbolt; the other terminates in a 
tiny bell. With the aid of this device the devotee 
can count a hundred repetitions of his beads or 
108x10x10 formulas in all. Among the Japanese, 
especially elaborate systems of counting exist. One 
apparatus is described as capable of registering 
36,736 prayers or repetitions. 
he Mohammedans use a string of ninety-nine 
(or one hundred) beads called the subha or tasbih, on 
which they recite the ‘‘ beautiful’’ names or attributes 
of Allah. It is divided into three equal parts either 
by a bead of special shape or size, or by a tassel of 
gold or silk thread: The use of these Islamic beads 
appears to have been established as early as the 
ninth century independently of Buddhistic influ- 
ences. Some critics have thought the Mohammedan 
chaplet is kindred to a Jewish form of one hundred 
blessings. The beads in general use are said to be 
often made of the sacred clay of Mecca or Medina. 
Among travellers’ records of prayer beads is the 
famous instance, by Marco Polo, of the King of 
Malabar, who wore a fine silk thread strung with 
one hundred and four large pearls and rubies, on 
which he was wont to pray to his idols. Alexander 
Von Humboldt is also quoted as finding prayer beads, 
called Quipos, among the native Peruvians. 
Esser, Zur Archeologie der Paternoster Schnur in Compte 
rendu du IV congrés scien. Internat., etc. (Fribourg, 1898), 
Sciences Religieuses, § 1; THurston, Archeology of the Rosary 
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lieben Frauen Rosenkranz (Paderborn, 1889). 
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Beard.—Among the Jews, as among most Oriental 
peoples, the beard was especially cherished as a 
symbol of virility; to cut off another man’s beard 
was an outrage (II Kings, x, 4); to shave or to 
pluck one’s own beard was a sign of mourning 
(Jer., xli, 5; xlviii, 37); to allow the beard to be de- 
filed constituted a presumption of madness (I Kings, 
xxi, 13). Certain ceremonial cuttings of the beard 
which probably imitated pagan superstition were 

forbidden (Lev., xix, 27; x re . On ti 
i was cor 


— 
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the Bible are confirmed by the testimony of the 
monuments, both Egyptian and Assyrian, in which 
the Jews are invariably depicted as bearded. The 
Egyptians themselves commonly shaved, and we 
are told that Joseph, on being taken from his prison, 
was made to shave before appearing in the presence 
of the king (Gen., xli, 14). 

Similarly in Greece and in Rome, shortly before 
the time of Christ, it was the fashion to shave, but 
from the accession of Hadrian onwards, as we may 
see from the existing statues of the Roman emperors, 
beards once more became the order of the day. 
With regard to the Christian clergy, no clear evidence 
is available for the early centuries. The Apostles, in 
our most ancient monuments, are for the most part 
represented as bearded, but not uniformly so. 
(See Weiss-Liebersdorff, Christus- und Apostelbilder, 
Freiburg, 1902.) St. Jerome seems to censure the 
practice of wearing long beards, but no very definite 
conclusion can be drawn from his allusions or from 
those of his contemporary, St. Augustine. The 
earliest positive legislation on the subject for clerics 
appears to be Canon xliv of the so-called Fourth 
Council of Carthage, which in reality represents the 
synodal decrees of some council in Southern Gaul in 
the time of St. Caesarius of Arles (c. 503). There it 
is enjoined that a cleric is to allow neither hair nor 
beard to grow freely (Clericus nec comam nutriat 
nec barbam), though-this prohibition is very prob- 
ably directed only against beards of excessive 
length. Still this canon, which was widely quoted 
and is included in the “Corpus juris”, had great in- 
fluence in creating a precedent. (See for example 
the ‘‘ Penitential ” of Halitgar and the so-called “Eix- 
cerptions” attributed to Egbert of York.) So far 
as concerns England in particular it was certainly 
regarded throughout the Middle Ages as uncanonical 
to allow the beard to grow. A cleric was known as 
a shorn man (bescoren man, Laws of Wihtred, a. pD. 
696), and if it should seem that this might refer to 
the tonsure, we have a law of King Alfred: “If a 
man shave off another’s beard let him make amends 
with xx shillings. If he bind him first and then 
shave him like a priest (hine to preoste bescire) let 
him make amends with Ix shillings.” And under 
King Edgar we find the canon: “Let no man in holy 

orders conceal his tonsure, nor let himself be mis- 
-shaven nor keep his beard for any time, if he will 
have God’s blessing and St. Peter’s and ours.” 
A similar practice obtained generally throughout 
the West and it was one of the great subjects of 
reproach on the part of the Greek Church, from the 
time of Photius onwards, that the Roman clergy 
systematically cut off their beards. But as Ratram- 
nus of Corbie protested, it was foolish to make an 
outery about a matter which concerned salvation 
so little as-this barbe detonsio aut conservatio. 

The legislation requiring the beard to be shaved 
seems to have remained in force throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages. Thus an ordinance of the Council of Tou- 
louse, in 1119, threatened with excommunication the 
cleric who “like a layman allowed hair and beard to 
grow”’, and Pope Alexander III ordained that clerics 
who nourished their hair and beard were to be shorn 


_ by their archdeacon, by force if necessary. This last 


decree was incorporated in the text of the canon 
law (Decretals of Gregory IX, III, tit. i, cap. vii). 
Durandus, finding mystical reasons for everything, 
according to his wont, tells us that “length of hair 
is symbolical of the multitude of sins. Hence 
clerics are directed to shave their beards; for the 
cutting of the hair of the beard, which is said to 


_ be nourished by the superfluous humours of the © 


stomach, denotes that we ought to cut away the 


v vices and sins which are a superfluous growth in © 
_Hence we shave our beards that we may seem si 
_ purified by innocence and humility and that we may 


« 
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be like the angels who remain always in the bloom 
of youth.” (Rationale, II, lib. XXXII.) 

In spite of this, the phrase barbam nutrire which 
was classical in the matter, and was still used by 
the Fifth Council of Lateran (1512), always remained 
somewhat ambiguous. Consequently usage in the 
sixteenth century began to interpret the prohibition 
as not inconsistent with a short beard. There are 
still many ordinances of episcopal synods which 
deal with the subject, but the point upon which 
stress is laid is that the clergy “should not seem 
to be aping the fashions of military folk” or wear- 
ing flowing beards like goats (hircorum et caprarum 
more), or allowing the hair on their upper lip to im- 
pede their drinking of the chalice. This last has 
always been accounted a solid reason in favour of 
the practice of shaving. To judge by the portraits 
of the popes, it was with Clement VII (1523) that 
a distinct beard began to, be worn, and many among 
his successors, for example Paul III, allowed the 
beard to grow to considerable length. St. Charles 
Borromeo attempted to check the spread of the new 
fashion, and in 1576 he addressed to his clergy a 
pastoral “De barb& radend&” exhorting them to 
observe the canons. Still, though the length of 
clerical beards decreased during the seventeenth 
century, it was not until its close that the example 
of the French court and the influence of Cardinal 
Orsini, Archbishop of Beneventum, contributed to 
bring about a return to the earlier usage. For the 
last 200 years there has been no change, and an 
attempt made by some of the clergy of Bavaria in 
1865 to introduce the wearing of beards was re- 
buked by the Holy See. 

As already noted, in Eastern lands a smooth face 
carries with it the suggestion of effeminacy. For 
this reason the clergy, whether Uniat or Schismatic, 
of the Oriental churches have always worn their 
beards. The same consideration, together with a 
regard for practical difficulties, has influenced the 
Roman authorities in according a similar privilege 
to missionaries, not only in the East but in other 
barbarous countries where the conveniences of 
civilization cannot be found. In the case of re- 
ligious orders like the Capuchins and the Camal- 
dolese Hermits the wearing of a beard is prescribed 
in their constitutions as a mark of austerity and pen- 
ance. Individual priests who for medical or other 
reasons desire to exempt themselves from the law 
require the permission of their bishop. 

Barpiex DE Monrautt, Le costume et les usages ecclésias- 
tiques (Paris, 1901), I, 185, 196; THALHOFER in Archiv f. kath. 
Kirchenrecht (Innsbruck, 1863), X, 93 sqq.; Ip. in Kirchenlez., 
I, 2049-51; Sucuers, The Practice of Shaving in the Latin 
Church in Am. Cath. Quart, Rev, (1882), 278; Wrrnz, Jus 
Decretalium (Rome, 1904), II, n. 178. For pre-Christian times 
see: Vicouroux in Dict. de la Bible, s. v. Barbe; Ew1ne in 
Hast., Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Beard. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


Beardsley, AuBreEy, English artist, b. at Brighton, 
1872; d. at Mentone, France, 16 March, 1898. It has 
been cleverly said that Beardsley was ‘‘a boy who 
never grew up’’, and the statement has a considerable 
amount of truth in it. He was a wonderfully pre- 
cocious boy all his life, with the frank merriment, 
enthusiasm, and exuberance of alad. He was unable 
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attention to illustration. While still a lad he at- 
tracted the attention of Sir E. Burne-Jones and 
Puvis de Chavannes, and it said much for his genius 
that it received encouragement from men so different 
in their aims and practice. When nineteen he ac- 
cepted the tremendous task of illustrating the ‘“‘ Morte 
D’Arthur”’, and carried it through. The famous arti- 
cle upon him in the “Studio” appeared in April, 1893, 
and from that moment his work was in great demand. 
In April, 1894, he became art editor of the “ Yellow 
Book”’, the first numbers of which caused a great 
sensation. He was responsible for the first four 
volumes and then, with Arthur Symons, started the 
““Savoy’’, to which he contributed a series of draw- 
ings. During his short life he carried the art of 
black and white further than any man since Albrecht 
Diirer. His special qualities were described by 
Hammerton as of ‘‘extreme economy of means the 
perfection of discipline, of self-control, and of thought- 
ful deliberation at the very moment of invention’’. 

Beardsley had a marvellous knowledge of the 
quality of line, a real and powerful sense of beauty, 
coupled with a constant desire to be quaint, fanciful, 
or bizarre. He possessed a vigour, inventiveness, 
and daintiness almost unapproachable in the work 
of any other man. Hammerton speaks of the 
“serene surety of his drawing’’, of his “superb 
sense of style’’; but Beardsley’s love of mischief, 
which he deeply regretted, led him into serious faults 
and caused him to be often misunderstood. By 
those who knew him he was regarded as the most 
original, brilliant, witty, and lovable man they ever 
met. His illustrations of “ Salome”’, ‘‘The Rape of 
the Lock”, ‘‘Mademoiselle de Maupin ” and “ Vol- 
pone” are amongst his greatest works. From boy- 
hood he had bad health and suffered from frequent 
attacks of hemorrhage. He was always a man of 
deep religious feeling and became a Catholic at the 
close of his life (31 March, 1895). 

Symons, Life of Beardsley (London, 1898); The Studio 
(1893); The Magazine of Art (1893-94); Ross, Eulogy of 
Beardsley in Volpone (London, 1898); Gauuatin, Bibliog, of 
his drawings and of magazine articles (New York, 1900). 

GEORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Beatific Vision, the immediate knowledge of 
God which the angelic spirits and the souls of the 
just enjoy in Heaven. It is called “vision”’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the mediate knowledge of God which 
the human mind may attain in the present life. And 
since in beholding God face to face the created in- 
telligence finds perfect happiness, the vision is termed 
‘beatific’. For further explanation of the subject, 
see HEAVEN. E Pace. 


Beatification and Canonization.—1. History.— 
According to some writers the origin of beatification 
and canonization in the Catholic Church is to be 
traced back to the ancient pagan apotheosis. (See 
Apotueosis.) In his classic work on the subject 
(De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum Canon- 
izatione) Benedict XIV examines at the very outset 
and refutes this view. He shows so well the sub- 
stantial differences between them that no right- 
thinking person need henceforth confound the two 
institutions or derive one from the other. It is a 
matter of history who were elevated to the honour 
of apotheosis, on what grounds, and by whose au- 
thority; no less clear is the meaning that was attached 
to it. Often the decree was due to the statement 
: person (possibly bribed or enticed by 

d a view ee the fra’ aud more se- 
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: : 
members of the imperial family, of which family 
it was the exclusive privilege. No regard was had 
to virtues or remarkable achievements. Recourse 
was frequently had to this form of deification to 
escape popular hatred by distracting attention from 
the cruelty of imperial rulers. It is said that Romulus 
was deified by the senators who slew him; Poppa 
owed her apotheosis to her imperial paramour, Nero, 
after he had kicked her to death; Geta had the honour 
from his brother Caracalla, who had got rid of him 
through jealousy. Canonization in the Catholic 
Church is quite another thing. The Catholic Church 
canonizes or beatifies only those whose lives have 
been marked by the exercise of heroic virtue, and 
only after this has been proved by common repute 
for sanctity and by conclusive arguments. The 
chief difference, however, lies in the meaning of 
the term canonization, the Church seeing in the 
saints nothing more than friends and servants of 
God whose holy lives have made them worthy of 
His special love. She does not pretend to make gods 
(cf. Eusebius Emisenus, Serm. de 8. Rom. M.; Au- 
gustine, De Civitate Dei, XXII, x; Cyrill. Alexandr., 
Contra Jul., lib. VI; Cyprian, De Exhortat. martyr. ; 
Conc. Nic., il, act. ee 

The true origin of canonization and beatification 
must be sought in the Catholic doctrine of the wor- 
ship (cultus), invocation, and intercession of the 
saints. As was taught by St. Augustine (Quest. 
in Heptateuch., lib. II, n. 94; contra Faustum, lib. 
XX, xxi), Catholics, while giving to God alone adora- 
tion strictly so-called, honour the saints because of 
the Divine supernatural gifts which have earned 
them eternal life, and through which they reign with 
God in the heavenly fatherland as His chosen friends 
and faithful servants. In other words, Catholics 
honour God in His saints as the loving distributor 
of supernatural gifts. The worship of latria (Aarpeia), 
or strict adoration, is given to God alone; the wor- 
ship of dulia (SovAeéa), or honour and humble rey- 
erence, is paid the saints; the worship of hyperdulia 
(repdovdela), a higher form of dulia, belongs, on 
account of her greater excellence, to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The Church (Aug., Contr, Faustum, 
XX, xxi 21; cf. De Civit. Dei, eae x) erects her 
altars to God alone, though in honour and memory 
of the saints and martyrs. There is Scriptural war- 
rant for such worship in the passages where we are 
bidden to venerate angels (Ex., xxiii, 20 sqq.; Jos., 
v, 13 sqq.; Dan., vili, 15 sqq.; x, 4 ’sqq.; Luke, ii, 
9 sqq.; Acts, xii, @_ 8AG.3 wApoc. v5 Ulesq dese nveml 
sqq.; Matt., xviii, 10; ete.), whom holy men are not 
unlike, as sharers of the friendship of God. And if 
St. Paul beseeches the brethren (Rom., xv, 30; II Cor., 
i, 11; Col., iv, 3; Ephes., vi, 18, 19) to help him by 
their prayers for him to God, we must with even 
greater reason maintain that we can be helped by 
the prayers of the saints, and ask their intercession 
with humility. If we may beseech those who still 
live on earth, why not those who live in heaven? It 
it objected that the invocation of saints is opposed 
to the unique mediatorship of Christ Jesus. ‘There 
is indeed ‘ “one mediator of God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus”, But He is our mediator in His quality 
of our common Redeemer; He is not our sole inter- 
cessor nor advocate, nor our sole mediator by way 
of ae In the eleventh session of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (451) we find the Fathers exclaiming, 


writings of the Fat 
Eastern and 


“Flavianus lives after death! May the Martyr pray 
for us!’’ If we accept this doctrine of the worship 
le) . the saints, of which there are pean evi- 
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of the martyrs. Let one instance suffice. In the 
circular epistle of the Church of Smyrna (Eus., Hist. 
Eecl., TV, xxiii) we find mention of the religious cele- 
bration of the day on which St. Polycarp suffered 
martyrdom (23 February, 155); and the words of 
the passage exactly express the main purpose which 
the Church has in the celebration of such anniver- 
saries: ““We have at last gathered his bones, which 
are dearer to us than priceless gems and purer than 
gold, and laid them to rest where it was befitting 
they should lie. And if it be possible for us to as- 
semble again, may God grant us to celebrate the 
birthday of his martyrdom with gladness, thus to 
recall the memory of those who fought in the glorious 
combat, and to teach and strengthen, by his example, 
those who shall come after us.’’ This anniversary 
celebration and veneration of the martyrs was a 
service of thanksgiving and congratulation, a token 
and an evidence of the joy of those who engaged 
in it (Muratori, de Paradiso, x), and its general 
diffusion explains why Tertullian, though asserting 
with the Chiliasts that the departed just would ob- 
tain eternal glory only after the general resurrection 
of the body, admitted an exception for the martyrs 
(de Resurrectione Carnis, xlii). 

It must be obvious, however, that, while private 
moral certainty of their sanctity and possession of 
heavenly glory may suffice for private veneration 
of the saints, it cannot suffice for public and common 
acts of that kind. No member of a social body may, 
independently of its authority, perform an act proper 
to that body. It follows naturally that for the public 
veneration of the saints the ecclesiastical authority of 
the pastors and rulers of the Church was constantly re- 
quired. The Church had at heart, indeed, the honour 
of the martyrs, but she did not therefore grant 
liturgical honours indiscriminately to all those who 
had died for the Faith. St. Optatus of Mileve, writ- 
ing at the end of the fourth century, tells us (De 
Schism. Donat., I, xvi; in P. L., XI, 916-917) of a 
certain noble lady, Lucilla, who was reprehended 
by Cexcilianus, Archdeacon of Carthage, for having 
kissed before Holy Communion the bones of one who 
either was not a martyr or whose right to the title 
was unproved. The decision as to the martyr having 
died for his faith in Christ, and the consequent per- 
mission of worship, lay originally with the bishop of 
the place in which he had borne his testimony. The 
bishop inquired into the motive of his death and, 
finding he had died a martyr, sent his name with an 
account of his martyrdom to other churches, es- 
pecially neighbouring ones, so that, in the event of 
approval by their respective bishops, the cultus of 
the martyr might extend to their churches also, and 
that the faithful, as we read of St. Ignatius in the 
“Acts” of his martyrdom (Ruinart, Acta Sincera 
Martyrum, 19), “might hold communion with the 
generous martyr of Christ’? (generoso Christi martyri 
communicarent). Martyrs whose cause, so to speak, 
had been discussed, and the fame of whose martyr- 
dom had been confirmed, were known as proved 
. (vindicati) martyrs. As far as the word is concerned 
it may probably not antedate the fourth century, 
' when it was introduced in the Church of Carthage; 
but the fact is certainly older. In the earlier ages, 
therefore, this worship of the saints was entirely 
local and passed from one church to another with the 
permission of their bishops. This is clear from the 
fact that in none of the ancient Christian cemeteries 
are there found paintings of martyrs other than those 
who had suffered in that neighbourhood. It ex- 
plains, also, the almost universal veneration very 

uickly paid to some martyrs, e. g. St. Lawrence, 

St. Cyprian of Carthage, Pope St. Sixtus of Rome 

(Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien (Paris, 1903), 


‘ The worship of confessors—of those, that is, who 
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died peacefully after a life of heroic virtue—is not as 
ancient as that of the martyrs. The word itself 
takes on a different meaning after the early Christian 
periods. In the beginning it was given to those who 
confessed Christ when examined in the presence of 
enemies of the Faith (Baronius, in his notes to Ro. 
Mart., 2 January, D), or, as Benedict XIV explains 
(op. cit., II, c. ii, n. 6), to those who died peacefully 
after having confessed the Faith before tyrants or 
other enemies of the Christian religion, and under- 
gone tortures or suffered other punishments of what- 
ever nature. Later on, confessors were those who 
had lived a holy life and closed it by a holy death in 
Christian peace. It is in this sense that we now treat 
of the worship paid to confessors. 

It was in the fourth century, as is commonly held, 
that confessors were first given public ecclesiastical 
honour, though occasionally praised in ardent terms 
by earlier Fathers, and though an abundant reward 
(multiplex corona) is declared by St. Cyprian to be 
theirs (De Zelo et Livore, col. 509; cf. Innoe. ITI, 
De Myst. Miss., III, x; Benedict XIV, op. cit., I, 
v, n° 3 sqq; Bellarmine, De Missé, II, xx, n° 5). 
Still Bellarmine thinks it uncertain when confess- 
ors began to be objects of cultus,and asserts that 
it was not before 800, when the feasts of Sts. Martin 
and Remigius are found in the catalogue of feasts 
drawn up by the Council of Mainz. This opinion of 
Innocent III and Benedict XIV is confirmed by the 
implicit approval of St. Gregory the Great (Dial., I, 
xiv, and III, xv) and by well attested facts: in the 
East, for example, Hilarion (Sozomen, III, xiv, and 
VIII, xix), Ephrem (Greg. Nyss., Orat. in laud. S. 
Ephrem), and other confessors were publicly hon- 
oured in the fourth century; and, in the West, St. 
Martin of Tours, as is gathered plainly from the oldest 
Breviaries and the Mozarabic Missal (Bona, Rer. 
Lit., II, xii, n° 3), and St. Hilary of Poitiers, as can 
be shown from the very ancient Mass-book known as 
““Missale Francorum’’ (Thomassin, ‘‘Traité des 
fétes de l’église’’, in the second volume of his ‘‘Traités 
historiques et dogmatiques’’, Paris, 1683), were ob- 
jects of a like cultus in the same century (Martigny, 
Dictionnaire des antiquités chrétiennes, s. v. Confess- 
eurs). The reason of this veneration lies, doubtless, in 
the resemblance of the confessors’ self-denying and 
heroically virtuous lives to the sufferings of the 
martyrs; such lives could truly be called prolonged 
martyrdoms. Naturally, therefore, such honour 
was first paid to ascetics (Duchesne, op. cit., 284) 
and only afterwards to those who resembled in their 
lives the very penitential and extraordinary ex- 
istence of the ascetics. So true is this that the con- 
fessors themselves are frequently called martyrs. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen calls St. Basil a martyr (Orat. 
de laud., P. L., XXXVI, 602); St. Chrysostom ap- 
plies the same title to Hustachius of Antioch (Opp. II, 
606); St. Paulinus of Nola writes of St. Felix of Nola 
that he won heavenly honours, sine sanguine martyr 
(‘a bloodless martyr’’—Poem., XIV, Carm. III, 
v, 4); St. Gregory the Great styles Zeno of Verona a 
martyr (Dial. III, xix), and Metronius gives to St. 
Roterius (Acta SS., IJ, May 11, 306) the same title. 
Later on, the names of confessors were inserted in 
the. diptychs, and due reverence was paid them. 
Their tombs were honoured (Martigny, loc. cit.) with 
the same title (martyria) as those of the martyrs. It 
remained true, however, at all times that it was 
unlawful to venerate confessors without permission 
of the ecclesiastical authority as it had been so to 
venerate martyrs (Bened. XIV, loc. cit., vi). 

We have seen that for several centuries the bishops, 
in some places only the primates and patriarchs 
(August., Brevic. Collat. cum Donatistis, III, xiii, 
n° 25 in P. L., XLIII, 628), could grant to martyrs 
and confessors public ecclesiastical honour; such 
honour, however, was always decreed only for the local 
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territory over which the grantors held jurisdiction. 
Still, it was only the Bishop of Rome’s acceptance 
of the cultus that made it universal, since he alone 
could permit or command in the Universal Church 
[Gonzalez Tellez, Comm, Perpet. in singulos textus 
libr. Deer. (III, xlv), in cap. i, De reliquiis et vener. 
Sanct.]. Abuses, however, crept into this form of 
discipline, due as well to indiscretions of popular 
fervour as to the carelessness of some bishops in in- 
quiring into the lives of those whom they permitted 
to be honoured as saints. Towards the close of the 
eleventh century the popes found it necessary to 
restrict episcopal authority on this point, and de- 
creed that the virtues and miracles of persons pro- 
posed for public veneration should be examined 
in councils, more particularly in general councils. 
Urban II, Calixtus II, and Eugenius III followed 
this line of action. It happened, even after these 
decrees, that “‘some, following the ways of the pagans 
and deceived by the fraud of the evil one, venerated 
as a saint a man who had been killed while intoxi- 
ceated’’. Alexander III (1159-81) took occasion to 
prohibit his veneration in these words: ‘For the 
future you will not presume to pay him reverence, 
as, even though miracles were worked through him, 
it would not allow you to revere him as a saint un- 
less with the authority of the Roman Church” (ce. i, 
tit. cit., X, III, xlv). Theologians do not agree as to 
the full import of this decretal. Hither a new law 
was made (Bellarmine, De Eccles. Triumph., I, 
viii), in which case the pope then for the first time 
reserved the right of beatification, or a pre-existing 
law was confirmed. As the decretal did not put an 
end to all controversy, and some bishops did not obey 
it in as far as it regarded beatification (which right 
they had certainly possessed hitherto), Urban VII 
published, in 1634, a Bull which put an end to all 
discussion by reserving to the Holy See exclusively 
not only its immemorial right of canonization, but 
also that of beatification. 

NATURE OF BEATIFICATION AND CANONIZATION.— 
Before dealing with the actual procedure in causes 
of beatification and canonization, it is proper to de- 
fine these terms precisely and briefly in view of the 
preceding considerations. Canonization, generally 
speaking, is a decree regarding the public ecclesias- 
tical veneration of an individual. Such veneration, 
however, may be permissive or preceptive, may be 
universal or local. 


and is universal in the sense that it binds the whole 
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| 205), Petra (Comm. in Const. Apost., I, in notes to 
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veneration to be paid an individual by the Universal 
Church. To sum up, beatification, in the present 
discipline, differs from canonization in this: that 
the former implies (1) a locally restricted, not a uni- 
versal, permission to venerate, which is (2) a mere 
permission, and no precept; while canonization im- 
plies a universal precept. In exceptional cases one 
or other element of this distinction may be lacking: 
thus, Alexander III not only allowed but ordered the 
public cultus of Bl. William of Malavalle in the Dio- 
cese of Grosseto, and his action was confirmed by 
Innocent III; Leo X acted similarly with regard to 
Bl. Hosanna for the city and district of Mantua; 
Clement IX with regard to Bl. Rose of Lima, when 
he selected her as principal patron of Lima and of 
Peru; and Clement X, by making her patron of all 
America, the Philippines, and the Indies. Clement X 
also chose Bl. Stanislaus Kostka as patron of Poland, 
Lithuania, and the allied provinces. Again, in re- 
spect to universality, Sixtus [V permitted the cultus 
of Bl. John Boni for the Universal Church. In all 
these instances there was only beatification. The 
cultus of Bl. Rose of Lima, it is true, was general 
and obligatory for America, but, lacking complete 
preceptive universality, was not strictly speaking 
canonization (Benedict XIV, op. cit., I, xxxix). 

Canonization, therefore, creates a cultus which is 
universal and obligatory. But in imposing this 
obligation the pope may, and does, use one of two 
methods, each constituting a new species of canon- 
ization, i. e. formal canonization and equivalent 
canonization. Formal canonization occurs when 
the cultus is prescribed in an explicit and definitive 
decision, after due judicial process and the cere- 
monies usual in such cases. Equivalent canoniza- 
tion occurs when the pope, omitting the judicial 
process and the ceremonies, orders some servant 
of God to be venerated in the Universal Church; 
this happens when such a saint has been from a 
remote period the object of veneration, when his 
heroic virtues (or martyrdom) and miracles are re- 


‘lated by reliable historians, and the fame of his 


miraculous intercession is uninterrupted. Many ex- 
amples of such canonization are to be found in Bene- 
dict XIV: e. g. Saints Romuald, Norbert, Bruno, 
Peter Nolasco, Raymond Nonnatus, John of Matha, 
Felix of Valois, Queen Margaret of Scotland, King 
Stephen of Hungary, Wenceslaus Duke of Bohemia, 
and Gregory VII. Such instances afford a good 
proof of the caution with which the Roman Church 
po in these equivalent canonizations. St. 

omuald was not canonized until 439 years after 
his death, and the honour came to him sooner than 
to any of the others mentioned. We may add that 
this equivalent canonization consists usually in the 
ordering of an Office and Mass by the pope in honour 
of the saint, and that mere enrolment in the Roman 
Martyrology does not by any means imply this honour 
(Bened. XIV, 1. ¢., xiii, n° 14). 

‘Papa INFALLIBILITY AND CANONIZATION.—Is the 
pope infallible in issuing a decree of canonization? 
Most theologians answer in the affirmative. It is 
the opinion of St. Antoninus, Melchior Cano, Suarez, 
Bellarmine, Bafiez, Vasquez, and, among the canon- 
ists, of Gonzales Tellez, Fagnanus, Schmalzgriiber, 
Barbosa, Reiffenstiil, Covarruvias (Variar. resol., I, 
x, n° 13), Albitius (De Inconstantid in fide, xl, n° 


Const. I, Alex., III, n° 17 sqq.), Joannes a 8S. Thoma 
(on II-II, Q. I, disp. 9, a. 2), Silvester (Summa, s. v. 


 Canonizatio), Del Bene (De Officio Inquisit. II, dub. 
| 253), and ma 


others. In Quodlib. IX, a. 16, St. 
omas says: see ints, 
a certain essi 
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These words of St. Thomas, as is evident from the 
authorities just cited, all favouring a positive in- 
fallibility, have been interpreted by his school in 
favour of papal infallibility in the matter of canoniza- 
tion, and this interpretation is supported by several 
other passages in the same Quodlibet. This infalli- 
bility, however, according to the holy doctor, is 
only a point of pious belief. Theologians generally 
agree as to the fact of papal infallibilty in this matter 
of canonization, but disagree as to the quality of 
certitude due to a papal decree in such matter. In 
the opinion of some it is of faith (Arriaga, De fide, 
disp. 9, § 5, n° 27); others hold that to refuse assent 
to such a judgment of the Holy See would be both 
impious and rash, as Suarez (De fide, disp. 5, § 8, n° 
8); many more (and this is the general view) hold 
such a pronouncement to be theologically certain, 
not being of Divine Faith as its purport has not been 
immediately revealed, nor of ecclesiastical Faith 
as having thus far not been defined by the Church. 

What is the object of this infallible judgment of 
the pope? Does he define that the person canonized 
is in heaven or only that he has practised Christian 
virtues in an heroic degree? I have never seen this 
question discussed; my own opinion is that nothing 
else is defined than that the person canonized is in 
heaven. The formula used in the act of canonization 
has nothing more than this: “In honour of . . . we 
decree and define that Blessed N. is a Saint, and we 
‘inscribe his name in the catalogue of saints, and 
order that his memory be devoutly and _piously cele- 
brated yearly on the... day of... his feast.” (Ad 
honorem . . . beatum N. Sanctum esse decernimus 
et definimus ac sanctorum catalogo adscribimus 
statuentes ab ecclesid universali illius memoriam 
quolibet anno, die ejus natali . . . pid devotione 
recoli debere.) There is no question of heroic virtue 
in this formula; on the other hand, sanctity does not 
necessarily imply the exercise of heroic virtue, since 
one who had not hitherto practised heroic virtue 
would, by the one transient heroic act in which he 
yielded up his life for Christ, have justly deserved 
to be considered a saint. This view seems all the 
more certain if we reflect that all the arguments of 
theologians for papal infallibility in the canonization 
of saints are based on the fact that on such occasions 


the popes believe and assert that the decision which 


Te publish is infallible (Pesch, Prel. Dogm., I, 
552). 

This general agreement of theologians as to papal 
infallibility in canonization must not be extended to 
beatification, notwithstanding the contrary teaching 
of the canonical commentary known as ‘“‘Glossa’”’ 
[in cap. un. de reliquiis et venerat. SS. (III, 22) in 6; 
Innocent., Comm. in quinque Decretalium libros, tit. 
de reliquiis, etc., n° 4; Ostiensis in eumd. tit. n° 10; 
Felini, cap. lii, De testibus, etc., X (II, 20); Caietani, 
tract. De indulgentiis adversus:Lutherum ad Julium 
Mediceum; Augustini de Ancona, seu Ere pal De 
potestate eccl., Q. xiv, a. 4]. Canonists and theologi- 
ans generally deny the infallible character of decrees 
of beatification, whether formal or equivalent, since 
it is always a permission, not a command; while it 
leads to canonization, it is not the last step. More- 


over, in most cases, the cultus permitted by beatifica- 


PRESENT PROCEDURE IN CAUSES OF CATIC 
Canonization.—We must first distinguish 


tion is restricted to a determined province, city, or 
religious body (Benedict XIV, op. cit., I, xlii). 
Some, however, have thought otherwise (Arriaga, 


_ _Theol., V, disp. 7, § 6; Amicus, Theol., IV, disp. 7, 
— §4, n° 98; Turrianus on IJI-II, 


V, disp. 17, n° 6; 
e S. Inquisit. II, dub. 254). 
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f martyrs from those of confessors or virgins, 
method followed is not entirely identical 
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secure beatification (the most important and diffi- 
cult step in the process of canonization) the regular 
procedure is as follows: 

(1) Choosing of a vice-postulator by the postulator- 
general of the cause, to promote all the judicial in- 
quiries necessary in places outside of Rome. Such 
inquiries are instituted by the local episcopal au- 
thority. 

(2) The preparation of the inquiries (processus), 
all of which are carried on by the ordinary episcopal 
authority. They are of three kinds: Informative 
inquiries regard the reputation for sanctity and 
miracles of the servants of God, not only in general, 
but also in particular instances; there may be sev- 
eral such inquiries if the witnesses to be examined 
belong to different dioceses. Processes de non cultu 
are instituted to prove that the decrees of Urban VIII 
regarding the prohibition of public worship of ser- 
vants of God before their beatification have been 
os he they are generally conducted by the bishop 
of the place where the relics of the servant of God are 
preserved. Other inquiries are known as Processiculi 
diligentiarum and have for their object the writings 
attributed to the person whose beatification is in 
question; they vary in number according to the dio- 
ceses where such writings are found, or are thought 
likely to be found, and may not be judicially executed 
before an “‘Instruction’’ is obtained from the pro- 
motor of the Faith by the postulator-general and by 
him sent to the bishop in question. 

(8) The results of all these inquiries are sent to 
Rome, to the Congregation of Rites, in charge of a 
messenger (portitor) chosen by the judges, or by some 
other secure way, in case a rescript of the congrega- 
tion dispenses from the obligation of sending a mes- 
senger. 

(4) They are opened, translated if necessary into 
Italian, a public copy is made, and a cardinal is de- 
puted by the pope as relator or ponens of the cause, 
for all which steps rescripts of the congregation, con- 
firmed by the pope, must be obtained. 

(5) The writings of the servant of God are next 
revised by theologians appointed by the cardinal 
relator himself, authorized to so act by a special re- 
Meantime, the advocate and the procurator 
of the cause, chosen by the postulator-general, have 
prepared all the documents that concern the intro- 
duction of the cause (positio super introductione 
cause). These consist of (#2) a summary of the in- 
formative processes, (8) an information, (vy) answers 
to the observations or difficulties of the promoter of 
the Faith sent by him to the postulator, 

(6) This collection of documents (positio) is printed 
and distributed to the cardinals of the Congregation 
of Rites forty days before the date assigned for their 
discussion. 

(7) If nothing contrary to faith and morals is 
found in the writings of the servant of God, a decree 
is published authorizing further action (quod in 
causa procedi possit ad ulteriora), i. e. the discussion 
of the matter (dubiwm) of appointment or non- 
appointment of a commission for the introduction 
of the cause. 

(8) At the time fixed by the ane eee of Rites 

eld in which 
this appointment is debated by the cardinals of the 
aforesaid congregation and its officials, but without 
the vote or participation of the consultors, though 
this privilege is always granted them by rescript. 

(9) If in this meeting the cardinals favour the ap- 
pointment of the aforesaid commission, a decree 
to that effect is promulgated, and the pope signs it, 
but, according to custom, with his baptismal name, 
not with that of his pontificate. Seika eave te \ 


servant of God is judicially given the titleo 


ification of Confessors.—In order to 
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authorizing them to set on foot by Apostolic au- 
thority, the inquiry (processus) with regard to the 
fame of sanctity and miracles in general. This per- 
mission is granted by rescript, and such remissorial 
letters are prepared and sent to the bishops by the 
postulator-general. In case the eyewitnesses be of 
advanced age, other remissorial letters are usually 
granted for the purpose of opening a process known 
as “inchoative’’ concerning the particular virtues 
and miracles of the person in question. This is done 
in order that the proofs may not be lost (ne pereant 
probationes), and such inchoative process precedes 
that upon the miracles and virtues in general. 

(11) While the Apostolic process concerning the 
reputation of sanctity is under way outside of Rome, 
documents are being prepared by the procurator of 
the cause for the discussion de non cultu, or absence 
of cultus, and at the appointed time an ordinary 
meeting (congregatio) is held in which the matter is 
investigated; if it be found that the decree of Ur- 
ban VIII has been complied with, another decree 
provides that further steps may be taken. 

(12) When the inquiry concerning the reputation 
of sanctity (swper fama) has arrived in Rome, it is 
opened (as already described in speaking of the or- 
dinary processes, and with the same formalities 
in regard to rescripts), then translated into Italian, 
summarized, and declared valid. The documents 
super jamd in general are prepared by the advocate, 
and at the proper time, in an ordinary meeting of 
the cardinals of the Congregation of Rites, the ques- 
tion is discussed: whether there is evidence of a 
general repute for sanctity and miracles of this ser- 
vant of God. If the answer is favourable, a decree 
embodying this result is published. 

(13) New remissorial letters are then sent to the 
bishops in partibus for Apostolical processes with re- 
gard to the reputation for sanctity and miracles in 
particular. These processes must be finished within 
eighteen months and when they are received in Rome 
are opened, as above described, and by virtue of an 
equal number of rescripts, by the cardinal prefect, 
translated into Italian, and their summary authen- 
ticated by the Chancellor of the Congregation of 
Rites. 

(14) The advocate of the cause next prepares the 
documents (positio) which have reference to the dis- 
cussion of the validity of all the preceding processes, 
informative and Apostolic, 

(15) This discussion is held in the meeting called 
congregatio rotalis from the fact that it is only judges 
of the Rota who vote. If the difficulties of the pro- 


motor of the Faith are satisfactorily answered, the 


decree el abene tn ue validity of the inquiries or 
ed. 
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final report, concerning the virtues, etc.,—positio, 
positio nova, positio novissima, super virtutibus. In 
each case, before proceeding to the subsequent meet- 
ing, a majority of the consultors must decide that the 
difficulties of the promotor of the Faith have been 
satisfactorily solved. 

(17) When the Congregation of Rites in the above 
described general meeting has decided favourably, 
the pope is asked to sign the solemn decree which 
asserts that there exists evidence of the heroic vir- 
tues of the servant of God. This decree is not pub- 
lished until after the pope, having commended the 
matter to God in prayer, gives a final consent and 
confirms by his supreme sentence the decision of the 
congregation. 

(18) The miracles now remain to be proved, of 
which two of the first class are required in case the 
practice of virtues in the heroic degree has been 
proved, in both ordinary and Apostolic inquiries or 
processes, by eyewitnesses—three, if the eyewitnesses 
were found only in the ordinary processes; four, 
if the virtues were proven only by hearsay (de auditw) 
witnesses. If the miracles have been sufficiently 
proven in the Apostolic processes (swper virtutibus) 
already declared valid, steps are taken at once to 
prepare the documents with regard to miracles 
(super miraculis). If in the Apostolic processes only 
general mention has been made of the miracles, new 
Apostolic processes must be opened, and conducted 
after the manner already described for proving the 
practice of virtues in an heroic degree. 

(19) The discussion of the particular miracles pro- 
ceeds in exactly the same way and in the same order 
as that of the virtues. If the decisions be favourable, 
the general meeting of the congregation is followed 
by a decree, confirmed by the pope, in which it is 
announced that there is proof of miracles. It must 
be noted here that in the positio for the ante-pre- 
paratory congregation there are required, and are 
printed, opinions of two physicians, one of whom 
has been chosen by the postulator, the other by the 
Congregation of Rites. Of the three reports (po- 
sitiones) above mentioned, and which are now also 
required, the first is prepared in the usual way; the 
second consists of an exposition of the heroic virtues 
of the servant of God, an information, and a reply to 
later observations of the promotor of the Faith; the 
last consists only of an answer to his final observations. 

(20) When the miracles have been proved, another 
meeting of the Congregation of Rites is held in which 
it is debated once, and only once, whether or not, 
given the approbation of the virtues and miracles, 
it be safe to proceed with the solemnities of beatifi- 
cation. If a majority of the consultors be favour- 
able, a decree to this effect is issued by the pope, and 
at the time appointed by him the solemn beatification 
of the servant of God takes place in the Vatican 
Basilica, on which occasion a pontifical Brief is issued 
permitting the public cultus and veneration of the 


beatified person now known as Blessed (Beatus). - 


(b) The Beatification of Martyrs. 

(1) The causes of martyrs are conducted in the 
same way as those of confessors as far as the in- 
formative processes and those de non cultu and ad 
introductionem cause are concerned. But when once 
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(4) The miracles (signa) required are not those 
of the first class; those of the second class suffice, nor 
is their number determined. On some occasions the 
oo as to miracles has been entirely dispensed 
with. 

(5) The discussion as to martyrdom and miracles, 
formerly held in three meetings or congregations, 
viz. the ante-preparatory, preparatory, and general, 
is now usually conducted, through a dispensation to 
be had in each instance from the sovereign pontiff, 
in a single congregation known as particularis, or 
special. It consists of six or seven cardinals of the 
Congregation of Rites and four or five prelates es- 
pecially deputed by the pope. There is but one 
positio prepared in the usual way; if there be an 
affirmative majority a decree is issued concerning the 
proof of martyrdom, the cause of martyrdom, and 
miracles. (Constare de Martyrio, causa Martyrii et 
signis.) 

(6) The final stage is a discussion of the security 
(super tuto) with whicn advance to beatification may 
be made, as in the case of confessors; the solemn 
beatification then follows. This procedure is fol- 
lowed in all cases of formal beatification in causes of 
both confessors and martyrs proposed in the ordinary 
way (per viam non cultus). Those proposed as coming 
under the definition of cases excepted (casus excepti) 
by Urban VIII are treated in another way. In such 
cases it must be proved that an immemorial public 
veneration (at least-for 100 years before the pro- 
mulgation, in 1640, of the decrees of Urban VIII) 
has been paid the servant of God, whether confessor 
or martyr. Such cause is proposed under the title 
of “confirmation of veneration’’ (de confirmatione 
cultus); it is dealt with in an ordinary meeting of 
the Congregation of Rites. When the difficulties of 
the promotor of the Faith have been satisfied, a pon- 
tifical decree confirming the cultus is promulgated. 
Beatification of this kind is called equivalent or 
virtual. 

(ec) The Canonization of Confessors or Martyrs.— 
The canonization of confessors or martyrs may be 
taken up as soon as two miracles are reported to 
have been worked at their intercession, after the 
pontifical permission of public veneration as de- 
scribed above. At this stage it is only required that 
the two miracles worked after the permission award- 
ing a public cultus be discussed in three meetings 
of the congregation. The discussion proceeds in 
the ordinary way; if the miracles be confirmed 
another meeting (swper tuto) is held. The pope then 
issues a Bull of Canonization in which he not only 
permits, but commands, the public cultus, or venera- 
tion, of the saint. 

It is with the utmost possible brevity that I have 
described the elements of a process of beatification or 
canonization. It may be easily conjectured that con- 
siderable time must elapse before any cause of beatifi- 
cation or canonization can be conducted, from the 
first steps of the information, inquiry, or process, 
to the issuing of the decree super tuto. This is es- 


pecially true at present, when a great number of 


causes, new and old, are proposed for discussion 


before the Sacred Congregation of Rites (see ‘Cata- 


logus ac Status Causarum Beatificationis’’, Rome, 
1901). According to the constitution of this Congre- 
gation, more than one important discussion (dubia 
majora) cannot be proposed at the same time. It 


- must be remembered (a) that the same cardinals 


d consultors must vote in all discussions; (b) that 


who alone have charge of all observations 
e with regard to the dubia; (c) that these 


dinals and consultors have to treat questions of — 


| as processes of canonization and beati- 
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congregation in which only the cardinal prefect and 
the major officials vote; in it less important and prac- 
tical questions are settled regarding rites as well as 
causes, and answers are given, and rescripts which 
the pope afterwards verbally approves. The other 
meetings of the congregation (ordinary, rotal, and 
“upon virtues and miracles’’) may be as few as six- 
teen in the course of the year. Some other cause 
must therefore be found for the slow progress of 
causes of beatification or canonization than a lack 
of good will or activity on the part of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites. 

Exprnses.—It will not be out of place to give 
succinctly the ordinary actual expenses of canoniza- 
tion and beatification. Of these expenses some are 
necessary others merely discretionary, i. e. some are 
specified (e. g. the expenses incurred in obtaining 
the different rescripts) others, though necessary, are 
not specified. Such are the expenses of the solemnity 
in the Vatican Basilica, and for paintings representing 
the newly beatified which are afterwards presented 
to the pope, the cardinals, officials, and consultors 
of the Congregation of Rites. The limits of this class 
of expenses depend on the postulator of the cause. 
If he-chooses to spend a moderate sum the entire 
cause from the first process to the solemn beatifica- 
tion will not cost him less than $20,000. The ex- 
penses of the process from beatification to canoniza- 
tion will easily exceed $30,000. Im illustration of 
this we subjoin the final account of the expenses of 
the public solemnities in the Vatican Basilica for 
the canonization, by Leo XIII, of Saints Anthony 
Maria Zaccaria and Peter Fourier, as published by 
the Most Rev. Diomede Panici, titular Archbishop of 
Laodicea, then Secretary of the Congregation of Rites. 


To decoration of the Basilica, lights, archi- 

tectural designs, labour, and superin- 

CENGENCE, ss Ne eee Lire 152,840.58 
Procession, Pontifical Mass, preparation 


Ovaltare it: Basilicata eames eto. 8,114.58 
Cost of gifts presented to Holy Father,.. 1,438.87 
Hangings, Sacred Vestments, etc,....... 12,990.60 
Services rendered and different offerings, 3,525.07 
Recompense for services and money 

loame cis AEe Nyt renee ie move ete ate loys 3,535.00 
To the Vatican Chapter as perquisites for 

decorations and candles,............. 18,000.00 
Propine and Competenza,.............. 16,936.00 
Incidental and unforeseen expenses,..... 4,468.40 


~ ’ Lire 221,849.10 
—or (taking the lira as equivalent to $.193 in United 
States money) $42,816.87. (See also BLESSED.) 
Brnepicr XIV, De servorum Dei beatificatione et beatorum 
canonizatione (the classic text on this subject); Scumauz- 
GRUBER, Jus Ecclesiasticum Universum, III, tit. 45; Ferraris, 
Bibliotheca Canonica, s. y. Veneratio Sanctorum; Fornart, 
Codex pro postulatoribus; GARDELLINI, Decreta authentica S. C. 
Congr, Rituum; Retrrensttt, Jus Canonicum Universum, 
III, tit. 45; von i 
importance have been quoted in the text. 
CaMILLus Brccart. 


Beatitudes, Mounr or.—This name is given 
to the place where Our Saviour delivered the “Ser- 
mon on the Mount”, beginning with the Beatitudes, 
The scene of this discourse is traditionally located 
on Karn Hattin (or Kurun Hattin), the Horns of 
Hattin, a mountain which receives its name from 
the little village at its northern base and from the 
two cones or horns which crown its summit. Iarn 


Moy, s. v. in Kirchenlex.—Other writers of 
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thority of Socin and Benzinger). This mountain,ris- 
ing above the hills that skirt the lake, is the only 
height to the west that can be seen from its shores. 
It consists of a low ridge about one-quarter of a 
mile long, extending east and west, and rising at 
each extremity into a cone or horn. The eastern 
horn, which is the taller, is only sixty feet above 
the ridge. Between the horns lies an uneven plat- 
form which could easily accommodate the crowd 
that followed Jesus; but it is believed that the spot 
on which the discourse was given is lower down, 
on a level place on the southern side of the mountain, 
corresponding with St. Luke’s description (roméuv 
medivod), vi, 17, which may mean a level place, 
as well as a “plain”. From the eastern slope of 
the hill there is a beautiful view, to the east, of the 
lake with the Jélan (Gaulanitis) mountains be- 
yond, to the south the plateau of Ard el-Hamma 
and Mt. Tabor, and to the north the snowy height 
of Mt. Hermon. The tradition that there was a 
village on the mountain top, if true (the only proof 
being the remains of a wall which served as defence 
to a camp), might lend point to the reference in the 
sermon to the city which was seated on a hill and 
could not be hid (Matt., v, 14); and the beautiful 
flowers that abound there might include the un- 
identified “lilies of the field” (vi, 28). Bishop Le 
Camus (Notre Voyage aux Pays Bibliques, II, 
pp. 220-222) thought he never saw elsewhere and 
never imagined so lovely a variety and harmony in 
the beauty of flowers; other travellers are scarcely 
so enthusiastic, but all agree the spot has a charm 
of its own. The Horns of Hattin are mentioned 
by a feeble and late tradition as the site of the second 
multiplication of loaves. The Jews of the locality 
point out here also the tomb of Jethro, father-in-law 
of Moses. During the Crusades the plain below 
was the scene of the battle in which Saladin dealt 
the death-blow to French power in Palestine (8-4 July, 
1187). 

The tradition regarding the scene of the Sermon 
on the Mount, though usually received with a certain 
degree of favour by Scriptural scholars, apparently 
does not go back beyond the crusaders. St. Jerome, 
the best informed man of his day on points of this 
nature, knew of no such tradition and merely con- 
jectured that the scene was on Mt. Tabor or some 
other high mountain of Galilee (Comm. in Ev. §. 
Matt. in Cap. v). The Gospels, in fact, afford but 
little help in determining the site. Matt., v, 1, lo- 
cates the sermon on the mountain (76 épos), and 
Luke, vi, 12, uses the same expression for the spot 
from which Our Lord descended before He preached 
on the “level place”, vi, 17. The expression most 
naturally “suggests that the sermon had long been 
traditionally connected with a mountain and seems 
to mean the mountain on which the sermon was 
delivered’”’ (Allen, St. Matthew, New York, 1907). 
Some scholars even see in the definite article the 
indication of a particular mountain which the 
Evangelists suppose known to the reader; but pop- 


ular curiosity concerning the scene of particular 


Gospel events is a growth of later date. Some in- 
terpret it as “the mountain that was at hand”. 
Others refuse to see in the mountain a reference to 


any particular mountain at all, but interpret the 
word as meaning “the tableland, the mountainous 


district”. Td é8pos is used in this sense in the Sep- 
agint translation of Gen., xix, 17, 19, 30, xxxi, 23, 
9 s to have veer meaning 
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According to another opinion recently put forth 
by certain critics, the mouutain is purely ideal in 
Matthew, while in Luke a plain is the place on which 
the Beatitudes were spoken. The author of the 
First Gospel, in the opinion of Loisy (Le Discours 
sur la Montagne) “desires to have for the publication 
of the New Law, a setting analogous to that which is 
described in Exodus (xx, 18-22) for the Old Law. 
The mountain of Matthew is the Sinai of the Gospel 
where Jesus speaks as prince of the kingdom of 
God and shows Himself greater than Moses. . 
To seek an exact geographical determination here is 
no more expedient than in the case of the mountain 
of the temptation”, which was purely ideal, being 
represented as high enough to afford a view of all 
the kingdoms of the world. There is most probably 
an element of truth in this opinion; nearly all the 
Fathers seek a symbolic meaning in the mountain 
(v. St. Thomas Aquinas, Catena Aurea,loc. cit.) and 
are probably right in attributing it to Matthew. But 
his account and that of St. Luke have too matter-of- 
fact an air to allow us to believe that either intended 
the mountain to be regarded as purely ideal. Mat- 
thew believed, then, that the New Law, just as 
the Old, was really given on a mountain. We 
are assuming here, of course, that the Sermon on 
the Mount was a genuine discourse by Our Lord, 
not a mere rearrangement of His sayings made by 
Matthew. 

If we seek to determine the particular mountain 
to which the Evangelists allude, we cannot advance 
with anything like certainty beyond the ancient 
opinion of St. Jerome (Comm. in Ev. Matt.) that the 
events before and after the discourse show that it 
was given on some mountain of Galilee. It is not 
unlikely that the locality was not far distant from 
Capharnaum, into which Our Lord entered after 
finishing His discourse (Matt., viii, 5; Luke, vii, 1); 
but the Evangelists do not say how soon after the 
discourse He entered Capharnaum. We know from 
their literary methods that it may have been a day, 
a week, or even more, for they had little interest in 
the chronological sequence of events, and the attempt 
to press details of this sort only results in intermi- 
nable contradictions. Besides, the site of Cap- 
harnaum itself is uncertain. Neither Evangelist 
gives us a hint as to what vicinity Jesus set out from 
to ascend the mountain, except that it was some- 
where in Galilee; how then can the mountain be 
determined? It is true many (e. g. Stanley) assume 
it must have been from the lakeside or its neighbour- 
hood; but no word in the Gospels warrants the 
assumption, though it is the most likely one. 

In favour of Karn Hattin, it is said, is the fact that 
it is accessible from all sides, which is thought to be 
demanded by the narratives of Matthew (iv, 25, 
v, 1) and Luke (vi, 17). But this argument, al- 
though it is accepted by Dean Stanley (Sinai and 
Palestine, London, 1883, p. 369) who is usually 
quite rigorous in ee proof, has little force, 
since the multitude did not flock to the mountain 
from all sides, but, according to Matthew, at least, 
first gathered together and followed Jesus up the 
mountainside. (Cf. iv, 25, v, 1, with vii, 28, where 
the multitude, not merely the disciples, are found 
on the spot where the sermon was delivered.) There 


It is near the 


is all 


is little but negative evidence in favour of Karn 
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which seems to mark the pre as distinct from the 
hills of almost uniform height in the vicinity. 
Lecenpre in Via., Dict. de la Bible, 1628, s. v. Béatitudes, 
Mont des; Fouarp, The Christ (New York, 1891); ANDREWS, 
The Life of Our Lord (New York, 1901); THotuck, Die Ber- 
ede, tr. The Sermon on the Mount (Philadelphia, 1860); 
oraw in Hasvt., Dict. of the Bible, Extra Volume, s. v. Sermon 
on the Mount; Lm Camus, The Life of Christ (tr. New York), II; 
ae The Gospel according to St. Matthew (St. Louis, 1898), 


Joun F, FENLON. 
Beatitudes, THz Er1cut, the solemn blessings 
(beatitudines, benedictiones) which mark the opening 
of the Sermon on the Mount, the very first of Our 
Lord’s sermons in the Gospel of St. Matthew (vy, 
3-10). Four of them occur again in a slightly differ- 
ent form in the Gospel of St. Luke (vi, 22), likewise 
at the beginning of a sermon, and running parallel 
to Matthew, 5-7, if not another version of the same. 
And here they are illustrated by the opposition of 
the four curses (24-26). The fuller account and the 
more prominent place given the Beatitudes in St. 
Matthew are quite in accordance with the scope and 
the tendency of the First Gospel, in which the spiritual 
character of the Messianic kingdom—the paramount 
idea of the Beatitudes—is consistently put forward, 
in sharp contrast with Jewish prejudices. The very 
eculiar form in which Our Lord proposed His 
fe saps makes them, perhaps, the only example of 
His sayings that may be styled poetical—the parallel- 
ism of thought eat expression, which is the most 
striking feature of Biblical poetry, being unmis- 
takably clear. 
The text of St. Matthew runs as follows:— 


3. Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

4. Blessed are the meek: for they shall possess the 
and. 

5. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 

6. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
justice: for they shall have their fill. 

7. Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

8. Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shall see 

co) 


9. Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

10. Blessed are they that suffer persecution for 
justice’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 


_ TextruaL CriricismM.—As regards textual criticism, 
the passage offers no serious difficulty. Only in verse 
9, the Vulgate and many other ancient authorities 
omit the pronoun avrol, ipsi; probably a merely ac- 
cidental omission. There is room, too, for serious 
critical doubt, whether verse 5 should not be placed 
before verse 4. Only the etymological connexion, 


which in the original is supposed to have existed - 


between the “poor” and the “meek”, makes us 
prefer the order of the Vulgate. 

First Beatitude.—The word “poor” seems to repre- 
sent an Aramaic ‘dnyd (Hebr. ‘ant), bent down, 


3 afflicted, miserable, poor; while “meek” is rather a . 


synonym from the same root, ‘dnwan (Hebr. ‘dnaw), 
bending oneself down, humble, meek, gentle. Some 
scholars would attach to the former word also the 
sense of humility; others think of “beggars before 
God” humbly acknowledging their need of Divine 


points ely to the common and obvious mean- 


Lord’s blessing, the promise of the 
dom is not bestowed on the actual 
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help. But the opposition of “rich” (Luke, vi, 24) 
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external condition of such poverty. The blessed 
ones are the poor “in spirit’’, who by their free will 
are ready to bear for God’s sake this painful and 
humble condition, even though at present they be 
actually rich and happy; while on the other hand, 
the really poor man may fall short of this poverty 
“in spirit’. 

Second Beatitude——Inasmuch as poverty is a state 
of humble subjection, the “poor in spirit’? come 
near to the “meek”, the subject of the second bless- 
ing. The ‘tinawim, they who humbly and meekly 
bend themselves down before God and man, shall 
“inherit the land” and possess their inheritance in 
peace. This is a phrase taken from Ps., xxxvi 
(Hebr., xxxvii), 11, where it refers to the Promised 
Land of Israel, but here, in the words of Christ, it is 
of course but a symbol of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the spiritual realm of the Messiah. Not a few in- 
terpreters, however, understand “the earth”. But 
they overlook the original meaning of Ps., xxxvi, 11, 
and unless, by a far-fetched expedient, they take the 
earth also to be a symbol of the Messianic kingdom, 
it will be hard to explain the possession of the earth 
in a satisfactory way. 

Third Beatitude——The “mourning” in the Third 
Beatitude is in Luke (vi, 25) opposed to laughter and 
similar frivolous worldly joy. Motives of mourning 
are not to be drawn from the miseries of a life of 
RoE abjection, and subjection, which are the very 

lessings of verse 3, but rather from those miseries 
from which the pious man is suffering in himself and 
in others, and most of all the tremendous might of 
evil throughout the world. To such mourners the 
Lord Jesus carries the comfort of the heavenly king- 
dom, “the consolation of Israel” (Luke, ii, 25) 
foretold by the prophets, and especially by the Book 
of Consolation of Isaias (xl-lxvi). Even the later 
Jews knew the Messiah by the name of Mendhhém, 
Consoler. These three blessings, poverty, abjection, 
and subjection, are a commendation of what nowa- 
days are called the passive virtues: abstinence and 
endurance, and the Highth Beatitude (verse 10) leads 
us back again to the same teaching. 

Fourth Beatitude——The others, however, demand a 
more active behaviour. First of all, “hunger and 
thirst”’ after justice; a strong and continuous desire 
of progress in religious and moral perfection, the 
reward of which will be the very fulfilment of the 
desire, the continuous growth in holiness. 

Fijth Beatitude-—From this interior desire a 
further step should be taken to acting; to the works 
of “merey”, corporal and spiritual. Through these 
the merciful will obtain the Divine mercy of the 
Messianic kingdom, in this life and in the final judg- 
ment. The wonderful fertility of the Church in 
works and institutions of corporal and _ spiritual 
mercy of every kind shows the prophetical sense, not 
to say the creative power, of this simple word of the © 
Divine Teacher. 

Sixth Beatitude.—According to Biblical terminology 
“cleanness of heart”? (verse 8) cannot exclusively be 
found in interior chastity, nor even, as many scholars 
propose, in a general purity of conscience, as opposed 
to the Levitical, or legal, purity required by the 
Seribes and Pharisees. At least the proper place of 
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and zeal (verse 9) in behalf of one’s neighbour. And 
it stands to reason that the blessing, promised to this 
continuous looking for God’s glory, should consist of 
the supernatural “seeing” of God Himself, the last 
aim and end of the heavenly kingdom in its com- 
pletion. 

Seventh Beatitude.—The “peacemakers” (verse 9) 
are those who not only live in peace with others but 
moreover do their best to preserve peace and friend- 
ship among mankind and between God and man, 
and to restore it when it has been disturbed. Itis on 
account of this godly work, “an imitating of God’s 
love of man” as St. Gregory of Nyssa styles it, that 
they shall be called the sons of God, ‘‘children of 
your Father who is in heaven” (Matt., v, 45). 

Highth Beatitude—When after all this the pious 
disciples of Christ are repaid with ingratitude and 
even “persecution” (verse 10) it will be but a new 
blessing, “for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”’. 

So by an inclusion, not uncommon in Biblical 
poetry, the last blessing goes back to the first and 
the second. The pious, whose sentiments and de- 
sires, whose works and sufferings are held up before 
us, shall be blessed and happy by their share in the 
Messianic kingdom, here and hereafter. And viewed 
in this light the different kinds of blessing enumerated 
in the intermediate verses seem to express, in partial 
images of the one endless beatitude, the same posses- 
sion of the Messianic salvation. The eight conditions 
required constitute the fundamental law of the king- 
dom, the very pith and marrow of Christian perfec- 
tion. For its depth and breadth of thought, and its 
poe bearing on Christian life, the passage may 

e put on a level with the Decalogue in the Old, and 
the Lord’s Prayer in the New, Testament, and it 


surpasses both in its poetical beauty of structure. 
Besides the commentaries on St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
and the monographs on the Sermon on the Mount, the Beati- 
tudes are treated in eight homilies of St, GreGcory or Nyssa, 
P.G., XLIV, 1193-1302, and in one other of Sr. CHROMATIUS, 
P. L., XX, 323-328. Different patristical sermons on single 
beatitudes are noticed in P, L., CX XI (Index IV), 23 sqq. 
JoHN P. VAN KASTEREN,. 


Beaton (or BrtTHune), Davin, Cardinal, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, b. 1494; d. 29 May, 1546. 
He was of an honourable Scottish family on both 
sides, being a younger son of John Beaton of Balfour, 
Fife, by Isabel, daughter of David Monypenny of 
Pitmilly, also in Fife. Educated first at St. Andrews, 
he went in his seventeenth year to Glasgow, where 
his uncle, James Beaton, was then archbishop, and 
where his name appears in the list of students of 
the university, in 1511. He completed his education 
in Paris, and in 1519 was appointed by James V 
Scottish resident at the French court. His first 
ecclesiastical preferment was to the rectories of Camp- 
sie and Cambuslang, to which he was presented by 
his uncle, the Archbishop of Glasgow, and when the 
latter was translated to the primatial see in 1522, he 
resigned to his nephew the commendatory Abbacy 
of Arbroath, obtaining for him from Pope Adrian IV 
a dispensation from wearing the monastic habit. 
Beaton returned from France in 1525, took his seat 


_ in Parliament as Abbot of Arbroath, and was soon 


created by the young king Lord Privy Seal, in suc- 
cession to Bishop Crichton of Dunkeld. James 
dispatched him to Paris in 1533, with Sir Thomas 
Erskine, in order to renew the Scottish. alliance 
with Francis I, and to negotiate for the marriage of 
James with Magdalen, only daughter of the French 
king. Beaton was present at the marriage of the 
royal pair at Notre-Dame on 1 January, 1537, and 
returned with them to Scotland in May; but the 


young queen died of consumption two. months later. 


We next find Beaton on a mission in England, nego- 
i bout ain difficulties which had arisen 
een-Mother (Margaret) 


ne 
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to her brother, Henry VIII, mentioning that he was 
“oret wyth the Kyng’’ (of Scots). A few months 
later he was again in Paris, arranging for the mar- 
riage of his widowed king with Mary of Guise. After 
the ceremony (by proxy) in the French capital, 
Beaton conducted the bride to Scotland, assisted 
at the solemniza- 
tion of the marri- 
age in St. An- 
drews Cathedral, 
and was after- 
wards sponsor 
(together with the 
Archbishop of 
Glasgow) to the 
first child that 
was born of the 
union. Hiseleva- 
tion to the epis- 
copate took place 
during thissecond 
embassy to the 
French court. 
King Francis 
nominated him to 
the Bishopric of 
Mirepoix (a suf- 
fragan see of Tou- 
louse, with an 
annual revenue of 10,000 livres), and he received the 
papal confirmation. on 5 December, 1537. Two 
months later he assisted at the coronation of James 
and Mary at Holyrood, himself crowning the queen. 
In 1538 the Kings of France and Scotland showed 
their appreciation of Beaton’s services by petitioning 
Pope Paul III to advance him to the cardinalate. 
James in making this request (15 August, 1538) 
protested his own firm attachment to the Holy See, 
and urged the necessity of some ecclesiastic being 
invested with a dignity which would enable him to 
represent the majesty of the Church in Scotland, 
and better withstand the ‘“‘insane errors’’ of the time. 
The king repeated his request a month later, and on 
20 December, 1538, Beaton was created Cardinal- 
Priest of the Title of St. Stephen on the Ccelian Hill. 
This had been the title of Cardinal John de Salerno, 
who had presided at the meeting of Scottish bishops 
at Perth in the reign of William the Lion; but the 
only Scottish cardinal before Beaton had been Wil- 
liam Wardlaw, Bishop of Glasgow, who died in 1387. 
Early in 1539 Archbishop James Beaton of St. 
Andrews died, and his nephew the cardinal (who 
had six months before been appointed his coadjutor 
with right of succession) was promoted to the primacy 
of Scotland. A year later, at his request, William 
Gibson, Titular Bishop of Libaria, was nominated 
his coadjutor, with an annual income of £200, paid 
out of the revenues of the archiepiscopal see. 
Beaton, whose commanding ability had now raised 
him to the highest position attainable in Scotland 
by a subject, was to have that ability fully tested 
in the growing unrest of the times, and in the rela- 
tions, becoming rapidly more and more strained, 
between James V and his uncle, Henry VIII of 
England. The latter, in his designs to detach Scot- 
land from its allegiance to the Holy See and bring 
it into subjection to himself, was supported by the 
Douglases and other powerful nobles, and by the 
sympathy of his sister, the Queen-Mother Margaret. 
James, on the other hand, was backed by the zeal, 
wealth, influence, and talent of the whole clergy of 
the realm, and by many loyal Scottish lords; he had 
the sympathy of France and of the Emperor of 
Germany, the strong support of the Holy See, and 
the warm adherence of the great mass of his subjects. 
Henry in vain tried to shake his nephew’s confidence 
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the Abbot of Arbroath in Beaton by sending two successive embassies to— 
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Scotland, in order to urge James to follow his example 
in usurping the supremacy of the Church in his 
dominions. The King of Scots refused to be drawn 
into Henry’s net, maintained his unshaken trust in 
Beaton’s statesmanship and patriotism, and declined 
to leave his kingdom for a personal interview with 
his uncle. His intrigues being baffled, Henry had 
recourse to force; and hostilities broke out between 
the two kingdoms in 1542. The Scotch, success- 
ful in the first engagement, were hopelessly defeated 
by the English forees on Solway Moss, and James 
died broken-hearted at Falkland soon afterwards, 
leaving a daughter (Mary) a week old, to inherit the 
crown, Beaton produced a document in which he, 
with three nobles, was appointed regent by the late 
monarch’s will; but the nobles assembled in Edin- 
burgh refused to act on this, declared the Earl of 
Arran (heir-presumptive to the throne) regent during 
the queen’s minority, and imprisoned the cardinal 
on a false charge of conspiring with the Duke of 
Guise against Arran’s authority. Henry now com- 
menced negotiations with the Scottish regent and 
Parliament with the object of arranging a marriage 
between the infant queen and his own heir (after- 
wards Edward V1), of getting the Scottish fortresses 
and the government of the country committed into 
his hands, and the person of Mary entrusted to his 
custody. Arran and the Parliament agreed to the 
project of marriage, but were resolute against the 
rest of Henry’s schemes. Meanwhile the unjust 
imprisonment of the cardinal-primate had been 
followed by the proclamation of an interdict through- 
out the kingdom; and so deep was the feeling aroused 
among the still Catholic people by the closing of 
the churches and the suspension of the sacraments 
that it was thought prudent at once to release Bea- 
ton. The undaunted primate instantly summoned 
the bishops and clergy to St. Andrews; and the 
assembly, fully alive to the imminent danger (menac- 
ing both Church and State) of Henry’s insolent 
demands, spontaneously voted a large sum, taxed 
on their own benefices, in defence of the national 
rights. Beaton by his patriotic ardour awakened 
similar sentiments in the people at large; the person 
of the baby queen was safeguarded, and a number of 
the nobles, including the regent himself (who about 
this time abjured the new doctrines and submitted 
to the Catholic Church), abandoned their unnatural 
alliance with the enemies of Scotland, and ranged 
themselves on the cardinal’s side. — 

In October, 1543, Marco Grimani, Patriarch of 
Aquileia, came from Rome as nuncio to the Scottish 
court; and it was during his sojourn in Scotland that 
the high dignity of legate a latere was (in January, 
1544) stowed on Beaton by the pope. About the 
same time the cardinal was invested with the office 
of chancellor of the kingdom; the Parliament annulled 
the treaty of marriage between the queen and Prince 
Edward, on the ground of the duplicity and bad 
faith of Henry VIII; vigorous measures were taken 
against the “English party’? among the Scottish 
- nobles; and the bishops were desired to take equally 
stern measures for the suppression of heretical 
doctrines. Furious at the frustration of his schemes, 
Henry now connived at, and indeed openly encour- 
aged, a plot for the removal from his path of the able 
and patriotic man who had been the chief instru- 
‘ment in foiling his ambitious plans. George Wishart 

(whose identity, long disputed, with the Wishart 
afterwards put to death as a heretic has been con- 
clusively proved by the published State Papers of 
the time) was employed to negotiate between Crich- 
ton of Brunston and Beaton’s English enemies, on 
the subject of the assassination of the cardinal. 
Nearly bree years were devoted to the intrigues and 


y three ; 
ondence connected with this dark scheme; 


id, meanwhile, the primate never relaxed his zeal 
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and diligence in the performance of his high functions. 
He summoned another convention of the clergy in 
Edinburgh in January, 1546, when further large 
sums were voted in support of the defence of the 
realm against the invading armies of England; 
and two months later he convoked a provincial 
council at St. Andrews. The great general council 
was already sitting at Trent, but no Scottish prelate 
was able to attend it, the cardinal himself seeking 
dispensation from Pope Paul III, on the ground of 
the overwhelming nature of his duties in Scotland. 
The council at St. Andrews was interrupted by the 
apprehension and trial, for preaching heretical doc- 
trines, of George Wishart. The trial took place in 
St. Andrews Cathedral, in presence of the two arch- 
bishops and other prelates; the articles of accusation 
were read and duly proved; and Wishart, remaining 
obdurate in his errors, was condemned to death, and 
suffered (being first strangled and afterwards burned) 
at St. Andrews on 28 March, 1546. 

The profound impression caused throughout Scot- 
land by Wishart’s execution induced Beaton’s ene- 
mies to hurry on their murderous designs; and two 
months later a pretext was found for the consumma- 
tion of the long-cherished plot in a dispute which had 
arisen, on a question of property, between the cardinal 
and Norman Leslie, Master of Rothes. The latter, 
with his uncle John Leslie, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
and James Melville, undertook the work of butchery; 
and at daybreak on 29 May, 1546, they obtained 
admission into the castle of St. Andrews, and dis- 
patched the cardinal with repeated blows of their 
Thus perished, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age, one to whom (as his most recent, and far 
from partial, biographer, Professor Herkless, declares) 
“historic truth must give a place among Scotland’s 
greatest statesmen and patriots’. No student of 
his life and of the history of his times can deny the 
justice of this tribute; and it may fairly be added that 
he proved himself not less vigilant in the discharge of 
the spiritual functions of his office, in watching over 
the interests of the Scottish Church, and protecting 
her by every means at his command from the inroads 
of heresy and schism. As to the charge of persecu- 
tion brought against him, account must be taken of 
the age in which he lived, and the prevailing senti- 
ments of the time. Seven persons in all are said to 
have suffered death under him; and Hosack, com- 
paring this number with the hundreds of lives sacri- 
ficed under some of his contemporaries, concludes 
that Beaton deserves rather to be commended for 
his moderation than denounced for his barbarity. 
With regard to his moral character, it has been vio- 
lently attacked by his enemies, and no less warmly 
defended by his friends. The charges of immorality 
against him, never raised until after his death, are 
in many cases absurd and contradictory; and Leslie, 
Winzet, and others who strenuously denied them, 
are fully as worthy of credit as those who maintained 
them. The evidence from contemporary history 
is indeed insufficient to decide the truth or falsity 
of these charges; and Lyon, the historian of St. 
Andrews, prudently concludes that the accusations 
and the denials may be considered as neutralizing 
one another. 

There are two well-known portraits of Beaton, 
one (formerly in the Scots College at Rome, now at 
Blairs College, Aberdeenshire), depicting him in his 
doctor’s cap, with slightly silvered brown hair, 
clear-cut features, and a noble and commanding air. 
In the ‘other portrait, which hangs in Holyrood 
Palace, he is represented in a black dress, with white 
bands, and wearing the red skull-cap of a cardinal. _ 
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Diurnal of Occurrents in Scotland to the year 1575; Kerra, 
Catalogue of the Bishops of Scotland (1755), 23, 24; LynpsAYE, 
Tragedy _of David Cardinall and archbishoppe of Sainct_An- 
drewes (London, 1546); Hpistole Reg. Scot., 1, 339-341; Hay, 
Ad Cardinalem D. Betoun Gratulatorius Panegyricus. 
D. O, Hunter-Bratr. 

Beaton (or BrrHunr), JAMES, a Scottish Arch- 
bishop; b. ec. 1473; d. at St. Andrews, 1539, was the 
sixth and youngest son of John Beaton of Balfour, in 
Fife. He graduated as Master of Arts at St. Andrews 
University in 1493, four years later was Precentor of 
Dornoch Cathedral (Diocese of Caithness), and in 
1503 Provost of the Collegiate Church of Bothwell. 
Next year he became Prior of Whithorn and Abbot 
of Dunfermline, and in 1505 was made Treasurer of 
the Kingdom. In 1508 he was elected to the See of 
Galloway, in succession to George Vaus, but before 
his consecration he was chosen to succeed Robert 
Blackader (who had died, whilst on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, in July, 1508) as Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and was consecrated at Stirling, 15 April, 
1509. With the archbishopric he held the commend- 
atory Abbeys of Arbroath and Kilwinning, and in 
1515 he became Chancellor of Scotland. King James 
V, whose father had fallen at Flodden in 1513, was 
at this time a child of three, and Beaton, as one of 
the Council of Regency, without whose consent the 
queen-mother could not act, was one of the most 
important personages in the realm during the mi- 
nority of the young king. The country was at this 
time distracted by the feuds between two of the 
regents, Angus and Arran, and Beaton, who was 
connected with the latter (for Arran had married 
as his third wife a daughter of Sir James Beaton of 
Creich), naturally espoused his kinsman’s side. A 
well-known story tells how Bishop Gavin Douglas 
of Dunkeld came to Glasgow to urge the archbishop 
to allay the strife within the council, and how Beaton, 
striking his breast as he declared upon his conscience 
that he was powerless in the matter, caused the coat 
of mail which he wore under his ecclesiastical habit 
to rattle. ‘‘Alas, my Lord’’, said his brother bishop 
at this strange sound, ‘I fear your conscience clat- 
ters!’? In 1522 Beaton was translated to St. An- 
drews, vacant by the death of Archbishop Foreman. 
As primate he threw all his powerful influence into 
the scale against the intrigues of Henry VIII to ob- 
tain predominance in Scotland; and it was greatly 
owing to his statesmanship that the old league with 
France was maintained, and that the young king 
chose for his bride Magdalen of France instead of 
Mary of England. Albany’s jealousy had deprived 
Beaton of the chancellorship some years previously, 
and he was never reappointed, though he enjoyed 
the full favour of the king. A few months after the 
second marriage of James (to Mary of Guise) the 
primate got his nephew, David Cardinal Beaton, 
appointed his coadjutor with right of succession and 
he died in the autumn of 1539 in his castle at St. 
Andrews. Ty 
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predecessors had been in safeguarding the ancient 
privileges of the archiepiscopal see. On his trans- 
lation to St. Andrews he proved himself a constant 
benefactor to the university of that city, and he 
founded there a new college (St. Mary’s) for the study 
of divinity, civil and canon law, medicine, and other 
subjects. The new college was confirmed by Pope 
Paul III in February, 1538, and was extended and 
completed by Beaton’s successor, Archbishop Hamil- 
ton, sixteen years later. It still exists as the divinity 
college of the university. Finally, Beaton showed 
himself ever zealous for the preservation of the unity 
of the Faith in Scotland. Under the direct orders 
of the pope (Clement VII) and unhesitatingly sup- 
ported by the king, he caused many of those engaged 
in propagating the new doctrines to be arrested, 
prosecuted, and in some cases put to death. Modern 
humanity condemns the cruel manner of their execu- 
tion; but such severities were the result of the spirit 
of the age, for which Archbishop Beaton cannot be 
held responsible. There is no reason to doubt that 
his motive in sanctioning the capital punishment 
of notorious heretics was simply to avert the miseries 
which religious schism could not but entail on a 
hitherto united people. 

Regist. Episcop. Glasg., 11, 547 sqq.; THEtNER, Monumenta, 
553, 594, 597; Acts Parl. Scoil., 11; Kerra, Hist. Cat. of Scott. 
Bishops (1755); Waucort, Ancient Church of Scotland, 190, 
191; TnuLet, Papiers d’état, III. . 
D, O. Hunter-Buiarr. 


Beaton (or Brerxnune), James, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, b. 1517; d. 24 April, 1603; the son of James 
Beaton of Balfarg (a younger son of John Beaton 
of Balfour) and nephew to Cardinal David Beaton. 
He was elected to the archbishopric in 1551, on the 
resignation of the archbishop-elect Andrew Gordon, 
and not being yet in priest’s orders was ordained 
in Rome, and consecrated there on the 28th of 
August, 1552. For eight troublous years he ad- 
ministered the affairs of his diocese and stood faith- 
fully by the queen-regent, Mary of Guise, in her 
dealings with the disaffected Scottish nobles, who 
were plotting the destruction of the ancient. Church 
in order to enrich themselves with the spoils. In 
March, 1539, we find him assisting at the provincial 
council at Edinburgh summoned by the primate, 
Archbishop Hamilton—the last assembly of the 
kind which was to meet in Scotland for three hun- 
dred and twenty-six years. The events of 1560, 
the treaty of alliance with England against France, 
the commencement of the work of destruction of 
cathedrals and monasteries, and, finally, the death 
of the queen-regent, no doubt actuated Beaton in. 
his resolve to quit the distracted kingdom. He re- 
paired to Paris, taking with him a great mass of 
the muniments and registers of his diocese, and 
much church plate and other treasures, which he 
deposited in the Scots College. : 

Queen Mary immediately appointed him her am- 
bassador at the French Court, and he remained, 
both up to her forced abdication in 1567, and during 
the rest of her life, her most faithful friend and ad- 
viser. 
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with the League against Henry IV, and on its dis- 
solution he was threatened with banishment; but 
by the intervention of Cardinals Bourbon and Sully 
and of the king himself, he was allowed to remain 
in France, where he was regarded with the greatest 
esteem. Perhaps the most remarkable testimony 
to the respect felt for his character in Scotland is 
to be found in the fact that in 1598, nearly forty 
years after the overthrow of the ancient Church, 
the archbishop was formally restored, by an act 
of the Scottish Parliament, to all his “heritages, 
honours, dignities, and benefices, notwithstanding 
that he has never acknowledged the religion pro- 
fessed within the realm’’. He survived to witness, 
a month before his death, the union of the English 
and Scottish crowns under King James. On the 
24th of April, 1603, when James was actually on 
his way to London to take possession of his new 
kingdom, the archbishop died in Paris, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, and half a century after his 
episcopal consecration. 

Beaton had lived in Paris for forty-three years, 
and had been Scottish ambassador to five successive 
kings of France. He was buried in the church of 
St. John Lateran at Paris, his funeral being attended 
by a great gathering of prelates, nobles, and common 
people. The poetical inscription on his tomb 
eulogizes him, in the exaggerated language of the 
times, as the greatest bishop and preacher of his age 
in the whole world. A sounder estimate of his worth 
is that of his Protestant successor in the See of 
Glasgow, Spottiswoode, who describes him as ‘‘a 
man honourably disposed, faithful to his queen while 
she lived and to the king her son; a lover of his 
country, and liberal to all his countrymen’’. No 
breath of scandal, in a scandalous age, ever attached 
to the honour of his name or the purity of his private 
life. Beaton left his property, including the archives 
of the Diocese of Glasgow, and a great mass of 
important correspondence, to the Scots College in 
Paris. Some of these documents had already been 
deposited by him in the Carthusian monastery in 
the same city. In the stress of the French Rey- 
olution many of these valuable manuscripts were 
packed in barrels and sent to St. Omers. These have 
unfortunately disappeared, but the papers left in 
the college were afterwards brought safely to Scot- 
land, and are now preserved at Blairs College, the 


Catholic seminary near Aberdeen. 

Regist. Episc. Glasg., pp. i-ix, liii; Gros, Eccles, Hist. of 
Scotl., II, 31, 155, 279; Coampmrs, Brogr. Dict. of Eminent 
Scotsmen, I, 108, 109; Acts of Parl. of Scotl., lV, 169, 170; Reg. 
Priv. Coun, Scotl., 11, 334; Kerra, Cat. of Scott. Bishops, 153, 
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Beatrix (or Brarricr).—The name Beatrix has 
been borne by a certain number of holy persons, but 
no one of them has attained to any very eminent 
renown of sanctity. 

-I. Brarrrx, Sarnt, a Roman virgin and martyr, 
inscribed in the Roman Martyrologium on 29 July. 
She is believed to have been the sister of the martyrs 
Simplicius and Faustinus whom she buried in the 
Via Portuensi. The legend says that she was then 
denounced as a Christian by Lucretius to whom she 
was betrothed, and was strangled by her own serv- 
ants. Lucretius shortly afterwards died suddenly by 
the visitation of God. 

II. Bearrix p’Estr, Saint, d. 1262. Custom 
seems to warrant the giving the title Saint to one of 
the two holy nuns named Beatrix d’Este. She be- 
longed to the family of the Norman Dukes of Apulia 
and was herself the daughter of the Marquess of 
Ferrara. She was betrothed to Galeazzo Manfredi of 
Vicenza, but he died of his wounds, after a battle, 

just before the wedding day, and his bride refused to 
turn home, but attended by some of her maidens, 
ed herself to 
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Benedictine Rule, at San Lazzaro just outside 
Ferrara. Her cultus was approved by Clement XIV, 
and Pius VI allowed her festival to be kept on 19 
January. 

III. Bearrrx seems also to have been accepted as 
the Latin name of a noble lady of Bohemia, called in 
Bohemian Bozena, who lived at the end of the 
twelfth century and became a nun. Her brother was 
the famous St. Hrosnata, one of the patrons of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. From the Bollandist life of 
Hrosnata (Acta SS., 4 July) it would seem that his 
sister Beatrix was honoured on 13 November. 

IV. Bearrrx p’Estx, aunt of the saint of that 
name, who is generally known as Blessed Beatrix, 
seems to have died in 1226 or perhaps in 1246. She 
was born in the castle of Este, became a nun in the 
convent of Santa Margherita at Solarolo, but not 
finding herself sufficiently secluded from the world, 
she founded another religious house in a deserted 
monastery at Gemmola. Her body after death was 
translated to the church of Santa Sophia at Padua 
and it was a tradition that when anything important 
was about to befall the family of Este she turned in 
her grave so that the noise was audible throughout 
the church. An account of her is given in the Acta SS. 
under 10 May. 

V. Beatrix, Burssep, a Cistercian nun, first 
prioress of the convent called Nazareth near Lier 
in Brabant; d. 1269. She came of a wealthy family, 
but wishing to consecrate herself to God, at the age 
of seven she went to live with the Béguines. She 
afterwards joined the Cistercian nuns at Vallis Florida 
whence she was sent to commence the new founda- 
tion at Nazareth. She practised very severe aus- 
terities, wearing a girdle of thorns and compressing 
her body with cords. Our Lord is said to have ap- 
peared to her and to have pierced her heart with a 
fiery dart. After Nazareth was abandoned in a time 
of disturbance, the body of Blessed Beatrix is be- 
lieved to have been translated by angels to Lier. 
Her day is 29 July, and a short life of her is included 
by Henriquez in his ‘ Lilia’’. 

VI. Beatrix or ORNAcTEUX, BLESSED, d. about 
1306, a Carthusian nun who founded a settlement of 
the order at Eymieux in the department of Drome. 
She was specially devout to the Passion of Christ and 
is said to have driven a nail through her left hand to 
help herself to realize the sufferings of the Cruci- 
fixion. Her cultus was confirmed by Pius IX in 
1869. (See “Anal. jur. pont.’’, 1869, XI, 264.) 
There are modern lives by Bellanger and Chapuis 
and a full account in Lecoulteux, ‘‘Ann. Ord. Cath.” 
(V, 5). Her feast is on 13 February. 

VII. Bratrrx pa Sitva, BLEessep, a Portuguese 
nun, d. 1 September, 1490. In Portuguese she is 
She was a member of the 
house of Portalegre and descended from the royal 
family of Portugal. She accompanied the Portu- 
guese Princess Isabel to Spain, when she married 
John II of Castile. There Beatrix seems to have 
aroused the jealousy of her royal mistress and was 
imprisoned for three days without food. After a 
vision of Our Blessed Lady, whom she saw attired in 
the blue mantle and white dress of the Conception 
Order which she was afterwards to found, Beatrix 
was allowed to retire to Toledo where she entered 
the Dominican Order. 
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A fuller notice of all the above will be found in Dunpar, 
Dictionary of Saintly Women (London, 1904), I, 107-110. 
Several of them also are noticed with more or less fullness in 
the Acta SS. on their respective days. Cf. Curvauipr, Rép. 
des sources hist., Bio-Bibl, (2d ed., 1905). 

HERBERT THURSTON, 

Beaufort, Lapy MarGaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, b. 1441; d, 1509, daughter and 
heiress of John Beaufort, first Duke of Somerset. 
Her father, the grandson of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and great-grandson of Edward III, having 
died when she was three years old, she was brought 
up by her mother with the greatest care and devo- 
tion. Married while a mere child to John de la Pole, 
son of the Duke of Suffolk, whose ward she was, she 
refused to ratify the union on attaining the years of 
discretion and was then given in marriage to Edmund 
ap Meredith ap Tuder, Earl of Richmond and 
brother of Henry VI, of whom, with his brother 
Jasper, she became the ward on Suffolk’s attainder. 
Edmund died (1456) a few months after the marriage, 
his posthumous son Henry, Earl of Richmond 
(afterwards Henry VII), being born 28 January, 
1456. In 1459 Margaret married Lord Henry Staf- 
ford, her cousin on both her father’s and mother’s 
side, who traced his descent from Henry III. He 
died in 1482. Her third husband was Thomas, 
Lord Stanley, afterwards created Earl of Derby. 
She was instrumental in bringing to an end the 
disastrous Wars of the Roses; her son, the head of 
the Lancastrian party, who, as a result of the victory 
of Bosworth (1485) became King Henry VII, took 
in marriage Elizabeth of York, daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. 

Lady Margaret Beaufort was an exceedingly 
religious woman—‘“to God and to the Churche full 
obedient and tractable sechyng his honour and 
plesure full besyly” (Mornynge Remembraunce),— 
and a model of piety and devotion. Blessed John 
Fisher, who became her chaplain in 1502 and who 
had singular opportunities of understanding the 
nobleness of her character both as her spiritual 
director and as the instrument of her princely bene- 
factions, bears testimony to her virtues and good 
works in the funeral oration preached at her Month’s 
Mind. All England, he says, had cause to mourn 
her death. The poor would miss her bounteous alms: 
the students of both universities, “to whom she was 
as a moder”, and the learned her patronage. The 
virtuous and devout lost in her a loving sister; 
religious and priests and clerks a powerful defender. 
Divine service “dayly was kept in her chappel with 
grate nombre of preests clerckes and children to her 
grate charge and cost”. She was used to recite the 
Divine Office, as well as the Office of Our Lady, and 
to assist at many Masses daily. She made a public 
vow of chastity before Fisher and was enrolled as a 
“sister”? in many monastic houses, among others in 
those of the Charterhouse, Croyland, Durham, and 
Westminster. In her own establishment she pro- 
vided for the education of numbers of young men 
at her own cost, for many of whom she used her in- 
fluence with great wisdom and discernment in the 
matter of ecclesiastical preferment. 

Besides her private works of charity and of benevo- 
_ lence, and her benefactions to religious houses, she was 
a munificent patron of learning, establishing Reader- 
one (now Poo in Divinity at Oxford 
and Cambridge (Royal Licenses, 1496, 1497: Char- 
8 September, 1503); and, in 1504, she made 
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tion of St. John’s Hospital, by provision made in her 
will, in a codicil to which she states her- intention 
of founding and suitably endowing a college for a 
master and fifty scholars. She had a tender devo- 
tion to the Real Presence and translated into English 
and caused to be printed the fourth book of the 
“Tmitation of Christ”, which treats of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The “Mornynge Remembraunce” re- 
fers to the burning faith with which she received the 
Body of the Lord upon her death-bed. She also her- 
self translated “The Mirroure of Golde for the sinful 
soule”. Historians agree in extolling her many 
signal qualities and virtues, criticizing, if anything 
the “devotion those days afforded”, the “errors of 
the age she lived in”. The Catholic sees the impor- 
tant part she played in the civil and political history 
of her time, but perceives in her as well a singularly 
high example of a Christian life, in which a robust 
and sturdy faith bore its natural and wholesome 


fruits in deeds of liberality and benevolence. 
Fisoer, The Funeral Sermon of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond and Derby (ed. T. Baker; 2d ed. Hymers, London, 
1840); Coorrpr, Memoir of Margaret, Countess of Richmond 
and Derby (London, 1874); Hausrep, Life of Margaret _Beau- 
fort, Countess of Richmond and Derby (London, 1839); Dublin 
Review, VIII, p. 134; Brincert, Life of Blessed John Fisher 
(London); Baxsr, History of the College of St. John the Evan- 
gelist; Lope, Illustrious personages of Great Britain. 
Francis AVELING. 


Beaulieu Abbey (abbatia que vocitatur Bellus 
Locus) was a Cistercian house in Hampshire, one of 
the three monasteries founded by King John (ce. 1204) 
and peopled by thirty monks from Citeaux. The 
founder granted it a rich, if miscellaneous, endow- 
ment, including land in the New Forest, corn, money, 
one hundred and twenty cows, twelve bulls, a golden 
chalice, and an annual tun of wine. The buildings 
were dedicated in 1246, in the presence of Henry III 
and his queen, Richard Earl of Cornwall, and many 
prelates and nobles. Pope Innocent III constituted 
Beaulieu an ‘exempt abbey”’, with the right of 
sanctuary; and this was sought in 1471 by Ann Ne- 
ville, wife of Warwick the King-maker, the day be- 
fore the battle of Barnet. Twenty-six years later 
Perkin Warbeck fled to Beaulieu from the pursuing 
armies of Henry VII. Shortly before the suppression 
of the monastery in 1539, the Visitors’ report men- 
tioned that ‘‘thirty-two sanctuary-men, who were 
here for debt, felony, or murder”’, were living within 
the monastic precincts with their wives and families. 

The first Abbot of Beaulieu was Hugh, and the 
last Thomas Stephens, elected in 1535. In the fol- 
lowing year the abbey, with its annual revenue of 
£326, was granted to Thomas Wriothesley, after- 
wards Earl of Southampton. It passed later through 
the Dukes of Montagu to.the Dukes of Buccleuch; 
and Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s nephew, now (1907) owns it. He resides in 
the old gatehouse of the abbey, which has been care- 
fully restored. Little else remains of the domestic 
buildings, except the fine early English refectory, 
used as the parish church. The cloisters are in ruins, 
but the guest-house dormitory still exists, and has 
been restored. Not a stone is left of the beautiful 
church, 335 feet long, with a nave of nine bays, 
transepts, tower, and double-aisled choir with cir- 
cular apse, of a purely Continental type most unusual 
in England. The late Duke of Buccleuch had the 
foundations of the church, with every column and 


Netley Abbey, on the other side of Southampton 


Water, was founded from Beaulieu in 1239, by | 
Henry III. a 
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-—-b. near New Orleans, Louisiana, U. S. A., 28 May, 
__—-:1818; d. there 20 February, 1893. He was appointed 
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at Tours; d. 1606 in Paris. Before entering the 
ecclesiastical state he held secular positions such as 
Councillor of Parliament and Chancellor of Francis 
of Valois, Duke of Touraine. The royal court 
greatly favoured him and appointed him to numerous 
ecclesiastical offices. In 1568, he became Bishop of 
Mende and in 1581, Archbishop of Bourges. King 
Henry IV of France named him his grand almoner in 
1591 and appointed him to the Archbishopric of 
Sens in 1595; but the pope did not confirm the ap- 
pointment until 1602. He was a member of the 
commission instituted by Henry IV in 1600 to re- 
form the University of Paris. By his contem- 
poraries, Renaud de Beaune was considered one of 
the greatest orators of the time. Posterity rated 
his work for the pacification of France higher than his 
oratorical talent. It was his influence that led to 
the successful issue of the conference of Suresnes, 
near Paris, in 1593. He promised the conversion of 
Henry IV and brought about peace between the 
latter and the “League”. He received the ab- 
juration of the king, and, although the absolution of 
an excommunicated prince was reserved to the pope, 
absolved him, July, 1593, on condition, however, that 
the approval of the Roman authorities should be 
obtained. In spite of this condition the absolution 
was invalid, and the action of the archbishop caused, 
at least partly, the delay in obtaining the papal con- 
firmation of his nomination to the See of Sens. The 
principal works of de Beaune are: (1) Some dis- 
courses, among them funeral orations on Mary, Queen 
of Scots (1587), and on Queen Catharine de Medici 
(1589); (2) translation of the Psalms of David into 
French (Paris, 1575, 1637); (8) “La réformation de 
Vuniversité de Paris (1605, 1667). 

CuHALMEL, Histoire de Touraine (Paris, 1828), IV, 29-32; 
GAUTIER in Grande Encyc., V, : 

N. A. WEBER. 


Beauregard, JmAN-Nicouas, celebrated French 
pulpit orator, b. at Metz in Lorraine, 4 Dec., 1733; 
d. at the castle of Gréningen in Southern Germany, 
27 July, 1804. He entered the Society of Jesus at 
Nancy, 30 Sept., 1749. After his noviceship and 
higher studies, he taught classics and rhetoric with 
distinction for six years at the colleges of the Society 
in Nancy, Verdun, Strasburg, and Pont-d-Mousson. 
His theological studies, which followed, were made in 
Strasburg, and after the year of third probation 
Father Beauregard was back at Nancy for the year 
1766-67 as perfect of studies. The next year he was 
assigned to the task of preaching, which thenceforth 
became the work of his life. Having gained a won- 
derful reputation in the lesser towns of France, he 
was summoned to Paris, where his success was even 
more phenomenal. Especially noteworthy was the 
course of sermons preached before the Court during 
the Lent of 1789, in which Father Beauregard is said 
to have clearly foretold the evils that were about to 
engulf France. Father Beauregard escaped the first 
terrors of the Revolution, but was forced to flee to 


~ London in 1794. Later on he established himself at 


Meestricht, then at Cologne, while his declining years 
were spent at the castle of the Princess Sophie of 
Hohenlohe-Bartenstein. His works, which for the 
most part are still only in manuscript, consist of ser- 
mons and letters. A collection of his sermons, made 
by one of his hearers, was first printed at Paris in 
1820, often reprinted, and later embodied in Migne’s 
“Orateurs Sacrés’’, vol. LX XI. 


Dante, Le P. Beauregard, sa vie et ses travaux; SOMMER- 
yee. Bibl. de la c. de J., 1; Hamy, Galerie illustrée de la c. de 
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graduated in 1838. Assigned first to an artillery 
regiment, he passed to the engineers and served 
thereafter in that corps. During the war with Mexico 
he was engaged in the siege operations at Vera Cruz, 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Chapultepec, and the city of 
Mexico, being wounded twice in the last-mentioned 
battle (13, 14 September, 1847), and was brevetted 
major. After fourteen years of continuous service he 
was made Captain of Engineers, 3 March, 1853. The 
war over, he was given supervision of the construc- 
tion work along the Gulf coast, and on 23 January, 
1861, was detailed as superintendent of the Military 
Academy at West Point. He almost immediately 
resigned, however, on 20 February, 1861, and threw 
in his lot with the seceding States of the Southern Con- 
federacy. He was placed in command at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and began the Civil War by the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter. When the fort was evacuated 
he was sent to Virginia and was in charge of the 
Confederate forces in the battle of Bull Run, 21 July. 
He was then sent to Tennessee, was second in com- 
mand to A. §. Johnson at the battle of Shiloh; suc- 
ceeding Johnson, when the latter was killed, he 
nearly routed the Union army in the first day’s fight. 
Reinforcements arriving for his adversary, Gen. 
Grant, he was forced to retreat on the next day. 
Beauregard’s failing health compelled him to take a 
leave of absence for three months, when, with a 
promotion to a general’s rank, he was again placed 
in command at Charleston, where he successfully 
resisted for a year and a half the siege operations 
of Gen. Gilmore and his naval assistants. In May, 
1864, he joined Lee in Virginia and held Petersburg 
against the Union advance. In October of the same 
year he was made commander of the military division 
of the West. and sent to Georgia, and then to North 
Carolina where he united with Gen. J. E. Johnson to 
resist the march of Gen. Sherman. The attempt was 
futile and they surrendered, April, 1865. After the 
war he became president of the New Orleans, Jackson 
and Mississippi Railroad, and Adjutant-General of 
the State of Louisiana. In 1866 he refused the offer 
of the chief command of the Rumanian army, and 
in 1869 that of the army of the Khedive of Egypt. 
He lent his name to the Louisiana Lottery and as its 
salaried manager was for several years one of its 
chief supporters. He was the author of “ Principles 
and Maxims of the Art of War’’ (Charleston, 1863) 
and ‘Report of the Defence of Charleston’’ (Rich- 
mond, 1864). 

Sous Military Operations of Gen. Beauregard in the War 
between the States, 1861-65 (New York, 1884); Cyel. of Am. 
Biog. (New York, 1900). 
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Beauvais (BELLOovAcUM), D1ocEsE oF, a suffragan 
of the archiepiscopal See of Reims. The Dioceses of 
Beauvais, Noyon, and Senlis having been suppressed 
by the Concordat of 1802 for the benefit of Amiens, 
a see was re-established at Beauvais in 1822, having 
within its jurisdiction the former Diocese of Beauvais 
‘and a large portion of the ancient Dioceses of Noyon 
and Senlis. A pontifical Brief of 1851 authorizes the 
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incumbent. Among its bishops Beauvais counts Odo 
(860-881), charged by Nicholas I in 867 to answer 
with Hinemar the grievances of Photius; Gui (1063- 
85), who founded St. Quentin of Beauvais, the great 
school of theology; Pierre Cauchon (1420-32), iden- 
tified with the condemnation of Joan of Arc; Jean 
Juvenal des Ursins (1433-44), author of the Chron- 
icle of Charles VI; Cardinal Odet de Chatillon (1535- 
62), nephew of Coligny, who turned Protestant at 
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the Reformation; Francois-Joseph de la Rochefou- 
eauld (1772-92), martyred in the Carmelite prison 
in 1792; and Feutrier (1825-30), minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs in the Martignac cabinet. 

Diocese of Senlis—The Church founded at Senlis 
by St. Rieul (Regulus) about 300, had its ninth 
bishop, St. Levangius, in 511. Saints Sanctinus, Ag- 
marus, and Autbertus were bishops in the sixth 
and seventh centuries. 

Diocese of Noyon.—The headquarters of the city 
of the Veromandui, who undoubtedly had a bishop 
from the beginning of the fourth century, having 
been destroyed by the barbarians, the bishops were 
without a residence until St. Médard (530-545), 
fourteenth bishop, installed himself at Noyon. This 
city counted among its bishops the goldsmith 
St. Eloi (Eligius, 640-659), Dagobert’s prime min- 
ister; St. Mummolenus (second half of seventh cen- 
tury), and St. Eunutius (eighth century). The 
Belgian See of Tournai was cut off from Noyon in 1146. 

These sees played an important part in the history 
of France during the Carlovingian, and at the be- 
ginning of the Capetian, period. A council con- 
voked at Beauvais by Charles the Bald, in 845, 
elected Hinemar Archbishop of Reims. At Com- 

iégne where, next to his hunting-lodge, Charles the 

ald had built the great Abbey of Notre Dame, 
placing therein the bodies of Sts. Cornelius and 
Cyprian, and where Kings Louis the Stammerer and 
Eudes were crowned and buried, there were held, in 
the course of the ninth century, numerous councils 
which regulated the political and religious questions 
of the time. A council at Compiégne in 1092 forced 
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the heretic Roscelin to retire, and one at Senlis in 
1310, condemned nine Templars. Being Count of 
Beauvais from 10138, and Peer of France from the 
twelfth century, the Bishop of Beauvais wore the 
royal mantle at the coronation of the Kings of France; 
it was he, who, with the Bishop of Langres, was 
wont to raise the king from his throne to present him 
to his people. The Bishop of Noyon was both duke 
and peer. The monastic life was established in this 
region by St. Evrost in the sixth, and St. Germer in 
the seventh, century. 

The medieval Cathedrals of Beauvais and Senlis 
are inferior in point of interest to that of Noyon, 
which is one of the most beautiful monuments of 
the twelfth century. During the Middle Ages, on 
each recurring 14th of January, the Feast of Asses 
was celebrated in the Beauvais Cathedral, in com- 
memoration of the flight of the Virgin into Egypt 
(see Asses, Fnast oF), and every year, on 27 June, 
there is a religious procession through the streets of 
Beauvais to perpetuate Jeanne Hachette’s opposition 
to Charles the Bold in 1472. John Calvin was a 
native of Noyon, and Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly was 
born in Compiégne. The places of pilgrimage are: 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Compiégne, a shrine 
erected in 1637 as an expression of gratitude for the 
raising of the siege of the city by the Spaniards; 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Gannes; Notre Dame 
de Bon Secours at Feuquiéres; Notre Dame du Hamel 
at L’Hamel Notre-Dame; Notre Dame de Bon Secours 
at Montmélian; Notre Dame de Senlis at Senlis; 
Notre Dame des Fleurs at Ville-en-Braye. 

In 1899 the following institutions were found in 
the diocese: 6 infant asylums, 44 infant schools, 
14 girls’ orphanages, 1 free industrial school, 2 
patronages, 2 charity kitchens, 9 hospitals and 
hospices, 1 house of retreat, 12 homes for the aged, 
9 communities devoted to care for the sick in their 
homes, all conducted by nuns; and 2 patronages 
under the care of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. In 1900 there were the following religious 
orders for men: Marists at Senlis, Redemptorists at 
Thury in Valois, and Fathers of the Holy Ghost at 
Beauvais. Among the orders for women there were 
no congregations belonging exclusively to the diocese. 
At the close of 1905 the Diocese of Beauvais had 
407,808 inhabitants, 39 pastorates, 501 succursal 
parishes (mission churches), and 10 curacies., 

Gallia christiana (1751), IX, 691-773; Instrwmenta, 239- 
280; X, 1378-1465; Instrumenta, 423-520; IX, 918-1036; In- 


strumenta, 359-394; DeLerTrRE, Histoire du diocese de Beauvais 
depuis son établissement au troisiéme siécle (Beauvais, 1842— 


'1843); Virret, Monographie de Notre Dame de Noyon (Paris, 


1854); Ducuresnn, Fastes épiscopauz, I, 13-14; CHEVALIER, 
Topobibl., 342-344. 
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Beauvais, GInLEs-FRANGOIS-DE, Jesuit writer and 
preacher, b. at Mans, France, 7 July, 1693; d. probably 
at Paris about 1773. He entered the Society of 
Jesus 16 August, 1709, and taught belles-lettres, 
rhetoric, and philosophy. After ordination he was 
assigned to preach and gave the Advent course at 
Court in 1774, during which year he published his 
“Vife of the Ven. Ignatius Azevedo, 8. J.’’, and in 
1746 that of Ven. John de Britto, S. J., the latter of 
which has been translated into English by Father 
Faber of the Oratory (Richardson, London, 1851). 
He wrote a number of other works of devotion and 
for spiritual reading. : 

SommeEryvocst, Bibl. de la c. de J., 1X, 1080-82. 

Marx J. McNat. 


Beauvais, JnAN-BAprisTE-CHARLES-MARIE DE, a 
French bishop, b. at Cherbourg, 17 October, 1731; 
d. at Paris, 4 April, 1790. The sermons he preached 
before the court during Advent, 1768, and Lent, 
1773, raised his reputation as a pulpit orator to such 
a height that he was promoted to the See of Senez. 
He distinguished himself on all occasions by his de- 
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votion to the Church and is considered one of the best 
preachers of the eighteenth century. In 1783 he 
resigned his bishopric and settled at Paris. In 
i789 he was made a member of the States-General. 
His sermons were printed at Paris in 1806, prefaced 
by an interesting account, written by the Abbé 
Boulogne, of the preacher and his discourses. The 
most celebrated of his funeral orations is the one on 
Louis XV; this discourse, however, failed to please 
the courtiers. The best of his panegyrics are one 
on St. Augustine, delivered before the Assembly 
of the Clergy of France, and one on St. Louis, before 


the Académie Frangaise. 
De Freuunr, Biographie universelle (Paris, 1847); BrrNaRpD, 
La chatre francaise au diz-huitieme siecle (Paris, 1901). 
Jos. N. GIGNAc. 


Beauvan, Rent-FRancors DE. See TouLoussE. 
Beaven, THomas. See SPRINGFIELD, D1ocEsE oF. 


Bébian, Rocu-Amsorse-AucustE, b. 4 August, 
1789 at Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe; d. there 24 Feb- 
ruary, 1839. His father sent him to France, where 
he was committed to the care of his godfather, the 
Abbé Sicard, the well-known educator of the deaf 
and dumb. The latter put him under the direction 
of Abbé Jauffret then exhibiting a great interest 
in the education of deaf-mutes. After a brilliant 
course at the Lycée Charlemagne in Paris, Bébian 
devoted himself to the study of the system of educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. He followed the courses 
of instruction given by Abbé Sicard and gave special 
attention to Laurent Clerc, a deaf-mute who afterwards 
became president of an institution for the deaf and 
dumb at Hartford, Connecticut, U.S. A. As prefect 
of studies in the institution for the deaf and dumb at 
Paris, he directed all his efforts to finding the signs 
best adapted, in precision and extension of meaning, 
to the expression of the ideas of the deaf and dumb. 

Bébian published the result of his studies in his 
first book, ‘Essai sur les sourds-muets et sur le 
langage naturel” (1817). His principal works, un- 
der the titles ‘‘Mimographie”’ (1822) and “Manuel 
d’enseignement pratique des sourds-muets’’ (1822), 
laid down the principles used in the institution for 
the deaf and dumb in Paris. After leaving this 
school, he published several other works, the most 
important being ‘“ L’éducation des sourds-muets mise 
4 la portée des instituteurs primaires et de tous 
les parents”. Having refused the direction of the 
schools for the deaf and dumb of St. Petersburg and 
New York he founded a similar institution at Paris 
on the boulevard Montparnasse; later he became 
director of the school of Rouen and finally went back 
to Guadeloupe, where he founded a school for the 
negroes. He had already written, in 1819, “ Eloge his- 
torique de l’abbé de l’Epée”’, which was awarded the 
prize offered by the Academy of Sciences. 

G. M. Sauvaae. 


Bec, Appry or.—The Benedictine Abbey of Bec, 
or Le Bec, in Normandy, was founded in the earlier 
part of the eleventh century by Herluin, a Norman 
knight, who about 1031 left the court of Count Gil- 

_bert of Brionne to devote himself to a life of religion. 
The abbey itself is now in ruins, but the modern name 
of the place, Bec-Helloin, preserves the memory of 
its founder. There is some difference in reckoning 
the date of the foundation, for Herluin’s religious 
family was twice moved to new quarters, and any 
one of the three dates may be regarded as the be- 
ginning of the famous abbey. Herluin’s first founda- 
tion was at Bonneville, or Burneville, where a monas- 
tery was built in 1034, and here in 1037, Herluin was 
consecrated abbot. But in a few years it was decided 
to move to a more suitable site, two miles away, by 
the banks of the Bec (Danish, Bek, a brook) which 
gave its name to the abbey. This removal took place 
about 1040. About two years after this, Lanfranc, 


who had already become famous for his lectures at 
Avranches, left the scene of his triumphs and came 
to bury himself in this humble home of piety. At 
first his retreat was unknown to the world without, 
while his new brethren seem to have been unaware of 
his worth. But within a few years from his arrival 
at Bec, he had opened a new school, and scholars 
were flocking from all parts to listen to his lectures. 
The abbey grew and prospered, and the good work 
begun by the simple piety of Herluin was crowned 
by the learning of Lanfranc. Before long it was 
necessary to build a larger and more lasting monas- 
tery. As the site first chosen had proved to be un- 
satisfactory, the new foundations were laid in an- 
other spot, higher up the valley of the Bec and 
further away from the water. This important change 
was really the work of Lanfranc, who was now the 
prior and the right hand of the aged abbot. As the 
first change of site was closely followed by the arrival 
of one great teacher, this second foundation was 
almost coincident with the coming of a yet greater 
glory of the abbey, St. Anselm of Canterbury. 

The future archbishop and Doctor of the Church first 
came to Bec in 1060 while the work of building was 
in progress, and the year before the monks were 
able to move into their new home. In 1062, Lan- 
france was appointed Abbot of Caen, and Anselm, in 
spite of the fact that he had been such a short time 
at Bec, was chosen to take his place as prior. In the 
school also the famous master was succeeded by his 
yet more illustrious disciple. When the new abbey 
church at Bec, which had taken some fifteen years 
to build, was finished in 1077, it was appropriately 
consecrated by Lanfranc, who was now Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Abbot Herluin, the founder, died in 
the following year, and Anselm succeeded him as 
second Abbot of Bec. Only six years later Abbot 
Anselm was called to take the place of his old master, 
Lanfranc, as Archbishop of Canterbury. The abbey 
continued in existence down to the French Revolu- 
tion. The long list of abbots from the eleventh to 
the eighteenth century, given in ‘Gallia Christiana’’ 
(XI, 222-239), contains many of the most illustrious 
French names, and shows that even in its later years 
Bec was a place of some importance. It had suffered 
much in the Hundred Years War with England, and 
still more in the Huguenot troubles. But after these 
days of desolation it was restored to something of its 
former state by the Congregation of St. Maur. Thus 
the chief house of medieval learning was renewed by 
the fathers of modern historical scholarship. This 
restoration was too soon undone by the forces of 
revolution; but the Maurists rendered a more en- 
during service to the abbey by their admirable 
editions of Lanfranc, Anselm, and the “Chronicon 
Beccense’’. Of the old abbey whose erection is re- 
corded in that chronicle, some ruins still remain. 
The later buildings now serve as a military station. 
This transformation is a curious counterpart to the 
happier change effected at Fort Augustus. 

In its later years the Abbey of Bec was but one 
among many religious houses doing good work for 
learning and religion, but in the golden age of Lan- 
franc and Anselm it held a unique position, and 
exerted a far-reaching influence on the course of 
church history and the advancement of theological 
learning. In its early days the abbey gave three 
archbishops to the See of Canterbury: Lanfranc, 
Anselm, and Theobald the fifth abbot. Among other 
prelates who came from this famous school, it will 
be enough to mention Pope Alexander II, William, 
Archbishop of Rouen, Arnost, Gundulf, and Ernulf, 
Bishops of Rochester, Ivo of Chartres, Fulk of Beau- 
vais, and Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster. 
Of the influence of Lanfrane’s work at Bee John 
Richard Green says very truly: ‘His teaching raised 


Bec in a few years into the most famous school of — 


wished to say that Aphorismus XV contained the 
__-very words of Calvin. That such was not Becan’s 
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Christendom. It was in fact the first wave of the 
intellectual movement which was spreading from 
Italy to the ruder countries of the West. The whole 
mental activity of the time seemed concentrated in 
the group of scholars who gathered around him; the 
fabric of the canon law and of medieval scholasticism 
with the philosophical scepticism which first awoke 
under its influence, all trace their origin to Bec”’ (A 
Short History of the English People, I, ii, 3). When 
we remember how deep and far-reaching has been 
the influence of its greatest scholar, Anselm, on 
later theology, we cannot but feel that though 
the old Abbey may be inruins the school of Bec 
still lives on, and all may sit at the feet of its famous 


masters. 

Chronicon Beccensis (1034-1468), ed. p’AcHiryY in Lan- 
franct Cant, Op. (Paris, 1648), app. 1-32 (an excerpt from an 
old history of the abbey carrying the story to 1591); also in 
P.L., CL; Girpert Crispin, Life of Herluin in P. L., CL, 695 
sqq.; Mito Crispin, Vite Lanfr. et al. abb. in d’Achéry, op. cit., 
1 sqq.; 311 sqq. (containing lives of the next four abbots), 
Cf. also lives and Jetters of Anselm and Lanfranc; Ruun, The 
Lije and Times of St. Anselm (London, 1883); Raary, His- 
tovre de Saint Anselme (Paris, 1889), the last two containing 
full and graphic accounts of the foundation and early history 
of Bec; Porn, L’ Abbaye du Bec au dix-huitieme siécle (Evreux, 


1901). H. Kent. 


Becan (VERBRECK, VAN DER Breck), Martin, 
controversialist, b. at Hilvarenbeek, Brabant, Hol- 
land, 6 January, 1563; d. at Vienna, 24 January, 
1624. He entered the Society of Jesus, 22 Mane 
1583, taught theology for twenty-two years at Wiirz- 
burg, Mainz, and Vienna, and was confessor to Em- 
peror Ferdinand II from 1620 until the time of his 
death. He possessed a style clear and dignified, and 
noticeably free from the bitterness which marked 
the polemical literature of the day. His writings 
were directed principally against Calvin, Luther, 
‘and the Anabaptists; of these his “‘Manuale Contro- 
versiarum’’, Mainz, 1623, treating of predestination, 
free will, the Eucharist, and the infallibility of the 
Church, passed through several editions. For a 
complete list see Sommervogel, ‘ Bibliothéque de la 
compagnie de Jésus”’ (I, col. 1091-1111), wherein are 
mentioned by title forty-six volumes. His chief 
theological work, “Summa Theologiz Scholastics 
(4 vols. 4to, Mainz, 1612) is in great part a compen- 
dium of Suarez’s Commentary on St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. By a decree of the Congregation of the Index, 
3 January, 1613, his book ‘‘Controversia Anglicana 
de potestate regis et pontificis’’ was put on the 
Index donec corrigatur, not so much to condemn 
certain exaggerations it contained as to prevent the 
faculty of theology of Paris from condemning it 
and at the same time adding some declarations 
against papal authority. The ‘‘Controversia’’ was 
corrected and published somewhat later with a dedi- 
cation to Pope Paul V. Becan, in 1608, published 
at Mainz, ‘“Aphorismi doctrine Calvinistarum ex 
eorum libris, dictis et factis collecti’’, in reply to 
Calvin’s ‘‘Aphorismi doctrine Jesuitarum’’. Apho- 
rismus XV, “‘Jesuitze vero qui se maxime nobis oppo- 
nunt, aut necandi aut si id commode fieri non potest, 
ejiciendi, aut certe mendaciis ac calumniis oppri- 
mendi sunt’? (The Jesuits, our chief adversaries, 
ought to be put to death, or, if that cannot be easily 
done, they ought to be banished, or, at any rate, 
overwhelmed with lies and calumnies), has been 
misconstrued so as to make it appear that Becan 
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(1 March, 1896; 1 June, 1896), and by J. Brucker in 
the “Etudes’’ (15 April, and 15 July, 1896). 
SoMMERVOGEL, Bibliotheque de la c. de J., I, 1091-1111; 
De Backer, Bibl. des écriv, de la c. de J., 1, 56; Brucker in 
Dict. de théol, cath., 8. v.; HurtEerR, Nomenclator, I, 293. 
Francis D. O’LAUGHLIN. 


Beccarelli, Grusmppr. See QUIETISM. 


Beccus (Gr. Bexxos), JOHN, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, one of the few Greek ecclesiastics who were 
sincerely in favour of reunion with the Church of 
Rome. He was born in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century in Constantinople, where he joined 
the ranks of the clergy. His ability, learning, and 
moral qualities marked him for advancement, 
and he was soon promoted to the office of charto- 
phylax. The Patriarch Arsenius (1255-66) held 
him in high esteem, and defended him against the 
emperor’s displeasure which he had incurred by 
suspending a priest who blessed a marriage in the 
church of an imperial palace without permission. 
Beccus, however, recovered the imperial favour, 
and gradually gained the confidence of Michael 
Paleologus (1259-82). He was selected repeatedly 
to conduct delicate or difficult negotiations with 
foreign potentates. His sentiments towards the 
Christians of Western Europe, or the Latins, were 
not at all friendly at the beginning. When, after 
the destruction of the Latin Empire in Constanti- 
nople, the Emperor Michael Palzeologus conceived 
the plan of reuniting the Greek and the Latin 
Churches, the Patriarch Joseph (1268-75) and his 
chartophylax, John Beccus, were strongly opposed 
to it. In a meeting of the ecclesiastics of Constan- 
tinople held about the year 1273, Beccus declared 
in the presence of the emperor that the Latins were 
in reality heretics, although they were not called 
thus. His audacity was punished with imprison- 
ment. In his enforced retirement Beccus found 
leisure to study the points of difference between 
the Greeks and Latins. The emperor, anxious to 
win him over, sent such writings to him as were 
favourable to the views of the Latin Church, among 
them the works of Nicephorus Blemmida or Blem- 
mydes. From the works of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Maximus the Confessor, and others he 
learned that the Greek and the Latin Fathers sub- 
stantially agreed on matters of Christian faith. 
The only difference was, that while the Latin writ- 
ers considered the Holy Ghost to proceed from 
Father and Son, the Greeks preferred to state that 
He proceeds from the Father through the Son. 
Once satisfied on this subject, he became actively 
interested in the work of reunion, and retained 
these sentiments to the end. Meanwhile the union 
was happily concluded in the council held at Lyons 
(1274) and proclaimed at Constantinople (January, 
1275). The Patriarch Joseph could not be induced 
to accept it, and was removed from his office accord- 
ing to a previous understanding. John Beccus was 
elected in his place. On the 2d of June, Pentecost 
Sunday, 1275, he received the episcopal consecration. 

After his elevation to the patriarchal see one of 
his main objects was to convince of the lawfulness 
of the union those of the Greeks who were either 
partisans of the schism or else had renounced it — 
only in a half-hearted way. In April, 1277, a 
synod was held in Constantinople, where the union 
was again approved; a letter was also written to. 
Pope John ye 
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XI (1276-77), which acknowledged _ 
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that the Greek Church entirely agreed with Rome 
in matters of doctrine. Several synods were held 
shortly afterwards, all with the same object in view; 
and in one of them it was discovered that a certain 
Penteclesiota had tampered with a passage of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, where testimony was rendered 
to the procession of the Holy Ghost from Father 
and Son. Finally, he tried also to defend in writing 
the doctrines of the Latin Church, although at first 
he had resolved not to notice the many pamphlets 
of the schismatics, lest he should make the dissen- 
sions even greater. 

The intercourse of Beccus with the emperor was 
not always pleasant. The patriarch pleaded much 
with his imperial master for the needy and for those 
unjustly condemned by the officers of the law. 
But the emperor grew weary of these importunities 
and restricted the patriarch’s liberty of access to 
him. Matters were aggravated by the enemies 
of the union, who purposely calumniated Beccus, 
as if his conduct were immoral, as if he misused the 
treasures of the Church, and insulted or even cursed 
the emperor. Such accusations were not altogether 
unwelcome; and the emperor, to show his indigna- 
tion, curtailed the patriarch’s jurisdiction over all 
the sacred places that were outside of Constantinople. 
Thereupon Beccus grew tired of his office, resigned, 
and withdrew to a monastery in March, 1279. But 
as the papal legates-arrived soon after, he was in- 
duced to resume his duties and to treat with the 
representatives of the pope, which he did as related 
before. After the death of Michael Palxologus, 
which occurred 11 December, 1282, the union with 
Rome was at once denounced by the new Emperor 
Andronicus (1282-1328); and Beccus was forced to 
resign. In a synod held in 1283, he was forced to 
sign his name to a creed prepared by his enemies, 
and to abdicate the patriarchal office, after which 
he was banished to the city of Prusa in Bithynia. 
In 1284, he was again summoned to a synod in Con- 
stantinople; but he defended energetically the 
- doctrines of the Western Church, for which he was 
confined to the fortress of St. Gregory on the Black 
Sea, where he underwent many privations. Nothing, 
however, could induce him to sacrifice his convic- 
tions. He still continued to write in favour of the 
Latin Church. Death brought an end to his suf- 
ferings about the year 1298. 

The principal works of John Beccus (in P. G., 
CXLI) are the following: ‘‘ Concerning the Union and 
Peace of the Churches of Ancient and New Rome”; 
“The Epigraphe”’, a collection of passages from the 
Fathers; “On the Procession of the Holy Ghost”; 
the polemical works against Photius, Andronicus 
Camateros, and Gregory of Cyprus; the works 
addressed to his friends Theodore, Bishop of Sug- 
deea in Moesia, and a certain Constantine; a letter 
to Agallianos Alexios, a deacon of Constantinople; 
several orations and an “ Apologia’’; his ‘“Testamen- 
tum”’ written whilein prison. In all of these writings 
there is a sincere conviction of the truth defended 
by him, and great enthusiasm for the peace of the 
Church through union with Rome, among whose 
Greek adherents Beccus holds easily the first place. 


Groreius PACHYMERES, MicHAEL PaL#oLtocus, and AN- 
DRONIcUS PaL#oLoaeus in P, G., CXLIII, CXLIV; Nicsr- 
PpHORUS GreEGOoRAS, Historia Byzantina, ‘ibid., CXLVIII; 
RAYNALDUS, Annales eccl. (Lucea, 1748), ITI; HEre.n, Con- 
ciliengeschichte (Freiburg, 1890), VI; KrumBacHEr, Geschichte 
der byzant. Litteratur (Munich, 1897); HERGENROTHER in Kir- 
chenlex., 8, v.; HurtEr, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1899) ZV. 


FRANcIS J. SCHAEFER. 


Beche, JouN (alias THomMas MaRSHALL), BLESSED, 
English ee abbot and martyr; date of birth 
unknown; d. at Colchester, England, 1 December, 
1539. Educated at Oxford (probably at Gloucester 
Hall, now Worcester College), he took his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1515, and within the next 
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fifteen years ruled the Abbey of St. Werburgh, Ches- 
ter, his name appearing as twenty-sixth on the roll of 
abbots of that foundation. He was elected Abbot of 
St. John’s, Colchester, 10 June, 1530, and, with six- 
teen of his monks, took Henry VIII’s Oath of Su- 
premacy, 7 July, 1534. The year 1535 brought the 
martyrdoms of the three Carthusian priors (4 May), 
of Bl. John Fisher (22 June), and of St. Thomas 
More (6 July), all five for the Divine right of the 
Roman Church to universal supremacy in ’ spirituals. 
Beche was so deeply affected by these examples that 
his unguarded expressions of reverence and venera- 
tion for the martyrs, reported by spies, drew down 
upon him the resentment of the schismatical king. 
In November, 1538, the Abbot of St. John’s further 
exasperated Henry and his ministers by denying the 
legal right of a royal commission to confiscate his 
abbey. Within a year of this he was committed to 
the Tower on a charge of treason, was discharged 
from custody, and rearrested some time before the 
Ist of November, 1539. Witnesses were found to 
testify how the abbot had said that God would “take 
vengeance for the putting down of these houses of 
religion”, that Fisher and More “died like good men 
and it was pity.of their deaths’’, and that the reason 
for the king’s revolt from Catholic unity was the 
king’s desire to marry Anne Boleyn. In his own 
examination the abbot yielded to human weakness 
and tried to explain away his former assertions of 
Catholic truth. In spite of these lapses he eventually 
received the crown of martyrdom. Tried at Colches- 
ter, by a special commission, in November, 1539, he 
no longer pleaded against the charge of contumacy 
to the newly established order of things. He was 
convicted and executed. An anonymous contem- 
porary partisan of Henry’s schism, quoted by Dom 
Bede Camm in “Engl. Martyrs’, 1, 400, says of 
Abbot Beche and others who died at that time for the 
same offences, “It is not to be as these trusty traitors 
have so valiantly jeopardized a joint for the Bishop 
of Rome’s sake ... his Holiness will look upon 
their pains as upon Thomas Becket’s, seeing it is for 
like matter”. The decree of Pope Leo XIII by 
which Abbot John Beche received beatification bears 


date 13 May, 1895. 

Camo, Lives of the Eng. Martyrs (London, 1904), I; Gasquet, 
Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (London, 1899), I, 
398 and II, 373; GatirpNER, Preface to Calendar of Papers and 
Domestic (London, 1895); Moore ed. Cartularium Monasterii 
S. Joannis de Colecestria aedon, 1897); Record Office: Crum- 
well Correspondence, VI, 5. 
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Beckedorff, Grora Puitipp Lupotr von, b. at 
Hanover, 14 April, 1778; d. at Griinhof, 27 February, 
1858. He first studied theology at Jena, then medi- 
cine at Géttingen, where he obtained the degree of 
doctor in 1799. In 1810 he gave up the medical 
profession and accepted the office of tutor to the 
crown-prince of Anhalt-Bernburg. For seven years 
he lived at Ballenstedt. In the movement for the 
reunion of the churches, then agitating the various 
religious sects, he took_an active part by able and 
timely publications. An appeal “To Young Men of 
Germany over the body of the murdered Kotzebue’’ 
brought him into a wider field of action. The Prus- 
sian Government secured his services, and he became 
a member, first of the High Privy Council, then of the 
Ministry of Public Worship, and later on, supervisor 
of the public school system. In this capacity he con- 
tributed largely, in co-operation with Nicolovius, to 
the uplifting of popular education and published in 
nine volumes the ‘Year Book of the Prussian 
Schools’’. The State recognized his efficiency by ap- 
pointing him attorney-general for the University of 
Berlin. His official duties and inclinations kept 
Beckedorff in close touch with the religious union 
movement and while studying the history and claims 
of the various sects, his conviction became stronger 
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that the Catholic Church was the true Apostolic 
Church. It was not an easy step for one in his posi- 
tion to follow up his conviction; but the death of a be- 
loved child decided him and he informed the king of 
his resolve. The kindly crown-prince advised a con- 
sultation with Bishop Sailer of Ratisbon, and a few 
days’ intercourse with this prelate sufficed to prepare 
Beckedorff for abjuration, Holy Communion, and 
Confirmation in June, 1827. His dismissal from 
public office quickly followed and he withdrew with 
his family from the capital to Griinhof in Pomerania. 

Beckedorff now devoted himself to the manage- 
ment of his estate and the education of his children, 
but his abilities were too marked to suffer this retire- 
ment for long. In spite of repeated refusals of the 
Government to ratify his election, his admiring 
countrymen chose him again as their deputy. It was 
not until the accession of King Frederick William, 
however, that his rights and merits were recognized. 
In reparation for the injustice done, the king raised 
him to the nobility and made him president of the 
state agricultural department. Two volumes on 
agricultural economy attest his competence in an 
entirely new office and his zeal in the service of his 
country. With the still higher aim of furthering 
religious union and peace he published several works 
on the mutual relations of family, school, State, and 
Church. His work, ‘The Catholic Truth, Words of 
Peace’’, went through three editions and still ranks 
as an excellent popular manual of apologetics. 
Nowhere was Beckedorff’s influence felt more than at 
Griinhof and in its neighbourhood. Having learned 
that some Catholics were scattered throughout the 
district, he built a church for them and main- 
tained the resident priest in his own house. He 
founded also a school and home for poor children 
and entrusted them to the Sisters of Charity; both 
of these institutions began to flourish during his 
lifetime. 

RosENTHAL, Convertitenbilder aus dem XIX. Jahrhundert 
(Ratisbon, 1889), I, i, 481 sqq. 
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Becker, THomas ANDREW, sixth Bishop of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, U.S. A., b. at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
20 December, 1832; d. at Washington, Georgia, 29 
July, 1889. His parents were German Protestants 
and he became a convert in early manhood. He made 
his theological course at the College of Propaganda, 
Rome, where he was ordained 18 July, 1859. Re- 
turning to the United States, he was given charge of 
a mission at Martinsburg, West Virginia, whence he 
- went to Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, to 
act as one of the professors. Archbishop Spalding 
then made him his secretary. Later he was sent to 
St. Peter’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, and while 
there was appointed, 3 March, 1868, first Bishop of 
the new Diocese of Wilmington, Delaware, for which 
he was consecrated by Archbishop Spalding at 
Baltimore, 16 August, 1868. He ruled this diocese 
until, on the promotion (1 February, 1885) of Bishop 
William H. Gross from Savannah to the Arch- 
bishopric of Oregon City, Bishop Becker was trans- 
ferred to the See of Savannah, 26 March, 1886. He 
was regarded as one of the most accomplished bishops 
of his day, and was noted for his ability as a linguist. 
He was one of the secretaries of the Fourth Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, and contributed frequently to 
current reviews and periodicals. A series of articles 
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Catholic News, files (New York, 5 August, 1889); Reuss, 
Biographical Cyclopedia of the Catholic Hierarchy (Milwaukee, 
1898); Supa, History of the Cath. Ch. in U. S. (New York, 
1894); Catholic Directory (New York, 1868-90). 
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Becket, THomas 4. See THomas A BrEcKeEt, Sr. 


Beckx, Pimrre-JEAN, twenty-second General of 
the Society of Jesus, b. at Sichem, Belgium, 8 Feb- 
ruary, 1795; d. at Rome, 4 March, 1887. Father 
Beckx was ordained priest, 7 March, 1819, and ap- 
pointed to a little parish near Brussels; eight months 
afterwards he resigned this office and entered the 
Society of Jesus at Hildesheim, Germany. Having 
learned the German language, he was soon able to 
preach, hear confessions, and give retreats in German. 
The Duke and Duchess of Anhalt-Kéthen were con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith in 1825 and asked for a 
Jesuit chaplain; Father Beckx was appointed to this 
duty and went to live in Kéthen. He found only 
twenty Catholics there; in four years he had 200 con- 
verts. In 1830 he went to live in Vienna, where he 
was the only Jesuit for many years. From time to 
time he was called to Rome and sent on important 
missions to Lombardy, Hungary, and Bavaria. In 
1852, he was made Provincial of Austria and brought 
back the Fathers of the Society to Innsbruck, Linz, 
and Lemberg. The next year, on the death of 
Father Roothaan, he was chosen General of the 
Society by the unanimous vote of delegates from all 
parts of the world. The new father-general brought 
to his office a deep spirit of faith; a profound knowl- 
edge of the human heart; firmness and dignity; 
serenity of mind in extreme trial; faultless manners; 
and a remarkable soundness of judgment. 

During the thirty-four years that Father Beckx 
governed the society its membership was doubled, 
new provinces were established in Ireland, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and America; new missions. were 
begun in different parts of the world; the education 
of youth was continued with success; new colleges 
were opened in every province. During his term 
of office eighty Jesuits were raised to the honours 
of the altar; all but three of these were missionaries 
or martyrs. The society was expelled from Italy in 
1860, from Spain in 1868, from Germany in 1873, 
from France and the French colonies in 1880. In 
1873 Father Beckx went to live at Fiesole near 
Florence, where he remained until the election of 
Father Anderledy as Vicar-General, in 1883; then 
he went back to Rome, abdicating his charge en- 
tirely. There, four years later, he died at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-two years. Father Beckx was 
the author of “Der Monat Maria’’, Vienna, 1838, 
which passed through thirty editions in German, 


and was translated into English, French, Italian, 


Dutch, Polish, Armenian, and Arabic. 
SommeErVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J.; Woodstock Letters, XV; 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart (New York, 1887); Précis His- 
torique (April, 1887). 
Patrick H. KEuuy. 


Becquerel, ANnrorns-Cfsar, French physicist, 
b. at Chatillon-sur-Loing (Loiret), 7 March, 1788; 
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the invasion of 1814 he resumed military service 
for a time, but was soon retired with the rank of 
chef de bataillon. 

A change of career then became necessary. After 
some hesitation, he settled down to the real work of 
his life, the study and advancement of the science of 
electricity. Becquerel’s achievements are numerous 
and important. 
He combated 
Volta’s contact 
theory of the 
electromotive 
force in a cell 
and showed that 
the real source 
of voltaic elec- 
tricity is to be 
found in chemi- 
calaction. That 
in fact, the gen- 
eration of elec- 
tricity in any 
case is possible 
only where there 
is chemical ac- 
tion, frictional 
work, or differ- 
ence of tempera- 
ture. He ob- 
served the dia- 
magnetic prop- 
erties of the 
; metal antimony 
before Faraday, and constructed a constant cell 
with two liquids which was the forerunner of the 
well-known “Daniell cell”. His differential galvano- 
meter increased the accuracy to be attained in the 
measurement of electrical resistances. He applied 
the results of his study of thermo-electricity to 
the construction of an electric thermometer and 
measured with it the temperature of the interior of 
animals, of the soil at different depths, of the 
atmosphere at different heights. He was also very 
much interested in questions of meteorology, cli- 
mate, and agriculture. 

Becquerel’s work in electro-chemistry brought him, 
in 1837, the award of the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society of London. He was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences (1829), professor-administrator 
of the Museum of Natural History, and Commander 
of the Legion of Honour. His character seems best 
described by the chemist Dumas: “ Becquerel loved 
his country, his science, his family.” Fizeau ends 
his funeral oration with these words: “He died with 
the serenity of a sage and the tranquillity of a good 
man, with confidence in God and the immortal hopes 
of a Christian”’. 

More than 500 papers were published in the 
“Comptes Rendus” in Vols. I-LXXXYV, and in the 
“ Annales de Chimie et Physique”’, series II-V. The 
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following are some of his more important works: (1) 


My 


i & 
ee 


nomena’? 


Traité expérimental de l’électricité et du magnétisme 
et de leurs phénoménes naturels (Paris, 1834-40, 7 
vols.; 1855, 2 vols.); (2) La physique considérée dans 
ses rapports avec la chimie et les sciences naturelles 
(1844, 2 vols.); (8) Eléments de physique terrestre 
et de météorologie (1847, with his son Edmond); 
(4) Résumé de V’histoire de l’électricité et du ma- 
gnétisme (1858); (5) Des forces physico-chimiques, 
de leur intervention dans la production des phéno- 
ménes naturels (with plates, Paris, 1873). The title 
of this book ‘On the Physico-chemical forces and 
their intervention in the production of natural phe- 
‘ would appear to indicate a materialistic 
. This impression is entirely removed by 

tatement that ‘we must admit the ex- 


ative Power which manifests itself at mean 


a 
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certain times’’, especially in order to explain the 
appearance of organic life. 
Barrau, Eloge historique d’A.C.B. (Paris), 1879. 
Wiuuiam Fox. 


Bédard, Prerre, a French-Canadian lawyer and 
member of the Assembly of Lower Canada, b. at 
Charlesbourg near Quebec, 13 November, 1762; d. at 
Three Rivers, 26 April, 1829. He was the son of 
Pierre-Stanislas Bédard and Marie-Josephine Thibault. 
After he had completed the course of studies at the 
seminary of Quebec, where he proved himself an ex- 
cellent pupil, he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar. In 1792 Bédard was elected member of the 
Assembly for Northumberland and continued a mem- 
ber of the Assembly until 1812. During these years 
he represented successively Northumberland, the 
lower town of Quebec, and Surrey, and gave proof of 
his sterling qualities. He devoted himself, however, 
chiefly to the study of constitutional questions of 
which many of the government officials seemed to 
have but an imperfect conception. When the news- 
paper, ‘“‘Le Canadien’’ was founded in 1806, he be- 
came a regular contributor and expressed his views 
concerning the constitutional government of the 
province of Quebec with such warmth that the 
governor, Sir James Craig, in the spring of 1810 
suppressed “‘Le Canadien’”’ and threw Bédard into 
prison. Here Bédard remained some twelve months, 
although the governor offered him his freedom sey- 
eral times, so that he could take the seat in the 
Assembly to which he had been elected during his 
imprisonment. Bédard, however, demanded a regu- 
lar trial, which the authorities were not willing to 
grant. Finally for the sake of peace Bédard left the 
prison. After Craig had resigned his position and 
gone to England, the new governor, Sir George 
Prevost, appointed Bédard a judge of the superior 
court at Three Rivers as compensation for what he 
had endured. Bédard filled this position from 11 De- 
cember, 1813, until March, 1827, when illness obliged 
him to absent himself from his duties for some 
months, After this his health failed steadily until his 
death. He was buried in the parish church at Three 
Rivers. Bédard had four children one of whom, 
Elzevir, became a distinguished judge. 

N. E. Dionne. 


Bede (or Brap, whence Bedehouse, Bedesman, 
Bederoll).—The old English word bede (Anglo-Saxon 
béd) means a prayer, though the derivative form, 
gebéd, was more common in this sense in Anglo- 
Saxon literature. When, in the course of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the use of little perforated 
globes of bone, wood, or amber, threaded upon a 
string, came into fashion for the purpose of counting 
the repetitions of the Our Father or Hail Mary, 
these objects themselves became known as bedes 
(i. e. prayers), and our modern word bead, as applied 
to small globular ornaments of glass, coral, etc., 
has no other derivation. In middle English the word 
bedes was used both in the sense of prayer and 
rosary. Thus Shakespeare could still write (Rich. 
leet, ; 

When holy and devout religious men : 

Are at their beads [prayers], ’tis much to draw | 
them thence, ; 

So sweet is zealous contemplation. 

While of Chaucer’s Prioress we are told 
Of smal coral aboute hire arm she bar 


eed, were the ornaments or larger — 


is consequently o 
eakers a 
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five decades, as opposed to the whole rosary of fifteen. 
Again, to “‘bid beads”’ originally meant only to say 
prayers, but the phrase “bidding the beads’’, by a 
series of misconceptions explained in the ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary’’, came to be attached to certain 
public devotions analogous to the prayers which 
precede the kissing of the Cross in the Good Friday 
Service. The prayers referred to used to be recited 
in the vernacular at the Sunday Mass in medieval 
England, and the distinctive feature of them was 
that the ‘subject of each was announced in a formula 
read to the congregation beforehand. This was 
called “bidding the bedes’’. From this the idea was 
derived that the word “bidding” meant commanding 
or giving out, and hence a certain survival of these 
still retained in the Anglican ‘Book of 


prayers, 
Canons’’, and recited before the sermon, is known 
as the ‘“‘bidding prayer’’. 


The words bedesman and bedeswoman, which date 
back to Anglo-Saxon times, also recall the original 
meaning of the word. Bedesman was at first the 
term applied to one whose duty it was to pray for 
others, and thus it sometimes denoted the chaplain 
of a guild. But in later English a bedesman is 
simply the recipient. of any form of bounty; for ex- 
ample, a poor man who obtains free quarters in an 
almshouse, and who is supposed to be bound in grati- 
tude to pray for his benefactors. Similarly, bede- 
house, which originally meant a place of prayer or an 
oratory, came at a later date to be used of any chari- 
table institution like an almshouse. It has now 
practically disappeared from literary English, but 
survives provincially and in a number of Welsh 
place-names in the form bettws, e. g. Bettws y Coed. 
Finally, bede-roll, as its etymology suggests, meant 
the roll’ of those to be prayed for, and in some sense 
corresponded to the diptychs of the early Church. 
The word is of tolerably frequent occurrence in con- 
nexion with the early English guilds. In these 
associations a list was invariably kept of departed 
members who had a claim on their prayers. This 
was the bede-roll. 

For beads in the sense of rosary, see Rosary. 

Murray anp Braptey, eds., The English Historical Dic- 
tionary (Oxford, 1884), I; Rock, Church of our Fathers (2d ed., 
London, 1904), II 330; III, 107; Simmons, The Lay Folks? 
Mass-Book (Early Eng. ' Text Soc., London, 1879) 315, 345, 
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Bede, Tun VENERABLE, historian and Doctor of the 
Church, b. 672 or 673; d. 735. In the last chapter of 
his great work on the “Ecclesiastical History of the 
English People’? Bede has told us something of his 
own life, and it is, practically speaking, all that we 
know. His words, written in 731, when death was 
not far off, not only show a simplicity and piety 
characteristic of the man, but they throw a light upon 
the composition of the work through which he is best 
remembered by the world at large. 

“Thus much’’, he says, “concerning the ecclesias- 
tical history of Britain, and especially of the race of 
the English, I, Beda, a servant of Christ and priest of 
the monastery of the blessed apostles St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which is at Wearmouth and at Jarrow (in 
Northumberland), have with the Lord’s help com- 
posed so far as I could gather it either from ancient 
documents or from the traditions of the elders, or 
from my own knowledge. I was born in the territory 
of the said monastery, and at the age of seven I was, 
by the care of my relations, given to the most rev- 
-erend Abbot Benedict [St. Benedict Biscop], and 
foe to Ceolérid, to be OE AS From that 
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onate, in my thirtieth to the paesicod both by 
the hands of the most reverend Bishop John [St. John 
of Beverley], and at the bidding of Abbot Ceolfrid. 
From the time of my admission to the priesthood to 
my present fifty-ninth year, I have endeavoured for 
my own use and that of my brethren, to make brief 
notes upon the holy Scripture, either out of the works 
of the venerable Fathers or in conformity with their 
meaning and interpretation.’”’ After this Bede in- 
serts a list or Indiculus, of his previous writings and 
finally concludes his ereat work with the following 
words: ‘‘And I pray thee, loving Jesus, that as Thou 
hast graciously given me to drink in with delight the 
words of Thy knowledge, so Thou wouldst mercifully 
grant me to attain one day to Thee, the fountain of 
all wisdom and to appear for ever before Thy face.’’ 

It is plain from Bede’s letter to Bishop Egbert 
that the historian occasionally visited his friends for 
a few days, away from his own monastery of Jarrow, 
but with such rare exceptions his life seems to have 
been one peaceful round of study and prayer passed in 
the midst of his own community. How much he 
was beloved by them is made manifest by the touch- 
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(VIII Century) 


ing account of the saint’s last sickness and death 
left us by Cuthbert, one of his disciples. Their 
studious pursuits were not given up on account of his 
illness and they read aloud by his bedside, but con- 
stantly the reading was interrupted by their tears. 
“T can with truth declare’, writes Cuthbert of his 
beloved master, ‘that I never saw with my eyes or 
heard with my ears anyone return thanks so un- 
ceasingly to the living God.’”? Even on the day of 
his death (the vigil or the Ascension, 735) the saint 
was still busy dictating a translation of the Gospel 
vening the boy aon rae : 
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answered, ‘it is finished. Take my head in thy 
hands for it much delights me to sit opposite any 
holy place where I used to pray, that so sitting I 
may call upon my Father.’ And thus upon the floor 
of his cell singing, ‘Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost’ and the rest, he peace- 
fully breathed his last breath.’’ 

The title Venerabilis seems to have been associated 
with the name of Bede within two generations after 
his death. There is of course no early authority for 
the legend repeated by Fuller of the “‘dunce monk”’ 
who in composing an epitaph on Bede was at a loss 
to complete the line: Hac sunt in jossd Bede .... 
ossa and who next morning found that the angels 
had filled the gap with the word venerabilis. The 
title is used by Alcuin, Amalarius, and seemingly 
Paul the Deacon, and the important Council of 
Aachen in 835 describes him as_ venerabilis et 
modernis temporibus doctor admirabilis Beda. This 
decree was specially referred to in the petition which 
Cardinal Wiseman and the English bishops addressed 
to the Holy See in 1859 praying that Bede might be 
declared a Doctor of the Church. The question had 
already been debated even before the time of Bene- 
dict XIV, but it was only on 13 November, 1899, 
that Leo XIII decreed that the feast of Venerable 
Bede with the title of Doctor Ecclesie should be 
celebrated throughout the Church each year on 
27 May. A local cultus of St. Bede had been main- 
tained at York and in the North of England through- 
out the Middle Ages, but his feast was not so generally 
observed in the South, where the Sarum Rite was 
followed. 

Bede’s influence both upon English and foreign 
scholarship was very great, and it would probably 
have been greater still but for the devastation in- 
flicted upon the northern monasteries by the inroads 
of the Danes less than a century after his death. 
In numberless ways, but especially in his moderation, 
gentleness, and breadth of view, Bede stands out from 
his contemporaries. In point of scholarship he was 
undoubtedly the most learned man of his time. A 
very remarkable trait, noticed by Plummer (L, p. 
xxii), is his sense of literary property, an extraor- 
dinary thing in that age. He himself scrupulously 
noted in his writings the passages he had borrowed 
from others and he even begs the copyists of his 
works to preserve the references, a recommendation 
to which they, alas, have paid but little attention. 
High, however, as was the general level of Bede’s 
culture, he repeatedly makes it clear that all his 
studies were subordinated to the interpretation of 
Scripture. In his “De Schematibus’’ he says in so 
many words: “Holy Scripture is above all other 
books not only by its authority because it is Divine, 
or by its utility because it leads to eternal life, but 
also by its antiquity and by its literary form’’ (po- 
sitione dicendi). It is perhaps the highest tribute to 
Bede’s genius that with so uncompromising and evi- 
dently sincere a conviction of the inferiority of human 
learning, he should have acquired so much real cul- 
ture. Though Latin was to him a still living tongue, 
and though he does not seem to have consciously 
looked back to the Augustan Age of Roman Lit- 
erature as preserving purer models of style than the 
time of Fortunatus or St. Augustine, still whether 
through native genius or through contact with the 
classics, he is remarkable for the relative purity of 
his language, as also for his lucidity and his sobriety, 
more especially in matters of historical critic.sm. 
In all these respects he presents a marked contrast 
to St. Aldhelm who approaches more nearly to the 
Celtic type. 

Writines anp Epirions.—No adequate edition 
founded upon a careful collation of manuscripts has 
ever been published of Bede’s works as a whole. The 
text printed by Giles in 1844 and reproduced in 
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Migne (XC-XCIV) shows little if any advance on 
the Basle edition of 1563 or the Cologne edition of 
1688. It is of course as an historian that Bede is 
chiefly remembered. His great work, the “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum’’, giving an account 
of Christianity in England from the beginning until 
his own day, is the foundation of all our knowledge 
of early British history and a masterpiece eulogized 
by the scholars of every age. Of this work, together 
with the “ Historia Abbatum’’, and the ‘‘ Letter to Eg- 
bert’’, Plummer has produced an edition which may 
fairly be called final (2 vols., Oxford, 1896). Bede’s 
remarkable industry in collecting materials and his 
critical use of them have been admirably illustrated 
in Plummer’s Introduction (pp. xliii-xlvii). The 
“Tistory of the Abbots” (of the twin monasteries 
of Wearmouth and Jarrow), the “‘ Letter to Egbert”’, 
the metrical and prose lives of St. Cuthbert, and the 
other smaller pieces are also of great value for the 
light they shed upon the state of Christianity in 
Northumbria in Bede’s own day. The “ Ecclesiastical 
History ”’ was translated into Anglo-Saxon at the in- 
stance of King Alfred. It has often been translated 
since, notably by T. Stapleton who printed it (1565) 
at Antwerp as a controversial weapon against the 
Reformation divines in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
Latin text first appeared in Germany in 1475; it is 
noteworthy that no edition even of the Latin was 
printed in England before 1643. Smith’s more 
accurate text saw the light in 1742. 

Bede’s chronological treatises ‘‘De temporibus 
liber’? and “De temporum ratione”’ also contain 
summaries of the general history of the world from 
the Creation to 725 and 703, respectively. These 
historical portions have been satisfactorily edited 
by Mommsen in the “Monumenta Germaniz his- 
torica’’ (4to series, 1898). They may be counted 
among the earliest specimens of this type of general 
chronicle and were largely copied and imitated. The 
topographical work ‘‘De locis sanctis”’ is a descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem and the holy places based upon 
Adamnan and Arculfus. Bede’s work was edited in 
1898 by Geyer in the “Itinera Hierosolymitana’”’ 
for the Vienna ‘‘Corpus Scriptorum’’. That Bede 
compiled a Martyrologium we know from his own 
statement.- But the work attributed to him in extant 
manuscripts has been so much interpolated and 
supplemented that his share in it is quite uncertain. 

Bede’s exegetical writings both in his own idea 
and in that of his contemporaries stood supreme in 
importance amongst his works, but the list is long 
and cannot be fully given here. They included a 
commentary upon the Pentateuch as a whole as well 
as on selected portions, and there are also commen- 
taries on the Books of Kings, Esdras, Tobias, the 
Canticles, ete. In the New Testament he has cer- 
tainly interpreted St. Mark, St. Luke, the Acts, the 
Canonical Epistles, and the Apocalypse. But the 
authenticity of the commentary on St. Matthew 
printed under his name is more than doubtful. (Plaine 
in “Revue Anglo-Romaine’’, 1896, III, 61.) The 
homilies of Bede take the form of commentaries upon 
the Gospel. The collection of fifty, divided into two 
books, which are attributed to him by Giles (and in 
Migne) are for the most part authentic, but the gen- 
uitieness of a few is open to suspicion. (Morin in 
“Revue Bénédictine’’, IX, 1892, 316.) 

Various didactic works are mentioned by Bede in 
the list which he has left us of his own writings. 
Most of these are still preserved and there is no reason 
to doubt that the texts we possess are authentic. 
The grammatical treatises ““De arte metricd”’ and 
“De orthographia’”’ have been adequately edited 
in modern times by Keil in his ““Grammatici Latini’’ 
(Leipzig, 1880), VII, and the ‘‘De Schematibus et 
Tropis ’ by Halm in his “‘Rhetores Latini minores’’ 
(Leipzig, 1863). But the larger works “De natura 
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rerum”’, ‘‘De temporibus’’, ‘“De temporum ratione’’, 
dealing with science as it was then understood and 
especially with chronology, are only accessible in the 
unsatisfactory texts of the earlier editors and Giles. 
Beyond the metrical life of St. Cuthbert and some 
verses incorporated in the “Hecclesiastical History’’ 
we do not possess much poetry that can be assigned 
to Bede with confidence, but, like other scholars of 
his age, he certainly wrote a good deal of verse. He 
himself mentions his ‘book of hymns’? composed in 
different metres or rhythms. So Alcuin says of him: 
Plurima versifico cecinit quoque carmina plectro. It 
is possible that the shorter of the two metrical cal- 
endars printed among his works is genuine. The 
Penitential ascribed to Bede, though accepted as 
genuine by Haddan and Stubbs and Wasserschleben, 
is probably not his (Plummer, I, 157). 

Venerable Bede is the earliest witness of pure Gre- 
gorian tradition in England. His works ‘ Musica 
theoretica’’ and ‘De arte Metric4’’ (Migne, XC) are 
found especially valuable by present-day scholars 
engaged in the study of the primitive form of the 
chant. 

Gover in Dict. de théol, cath.; Puatne in Dict. de la Bible, I; 
Werner in Kirchenlex., 11; Hunt in Dict. Nat. Biog.; Stusss 
in Dict. Christ. Biog.; PLuMMER, Bede’s Eccles. Hist. (Oxford, 
1896), Introd.; GrHin, De V. Bede vitd et scriptis (Leyden, 
1838); Werner, Beda d, Ehrwiirdige u. s. Zeit (Vienna, 1881); 
PLAINE in Revue Anglo-Romaine (1896), III, 49-96; Esrrt, 
Gesch. der Litt. des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1889), I; Mayor AND 
Lumpy, Bede’s Hccles. Hist. (Cambridge, 1879); Lrncarp, 
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Bedford, GunnrnG S., medical writer and teacher, 
b. at Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A., of a distinguished 
family in 1806; d. in New York, 5 September, 1870. 
He was a nephew and namesake of Gunning Bedford, 
first Attorney-General of Delaware and one of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States, 
who was aide-de-camp to General Washington and 
was appointed by him U. S. Judge for the District 
of Delaware. Dr. Bedford graduated in 1825 at 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
and took his degree in medicine from Rutgers College, 
New York. He spent two years in foreign study 
and in 1833, when only twenty-six years of age, 
became professor of obstetrics in Charleston Medical 
College. From here he accepted a professorship 
in the Albany Medical College. He went to New 
York in 1836 and four years later founded the Uni- 
versity Medical College, which became a great suc- 
cess. 
rical clinic for those too poor to pay a doctor’s fee. 
This was the first of its kind in the country and was 
of great service to the poor and to medical science. 
Dr. Bedford continued to teach until his health 
broke down in 1862 and he died in 1870. His 
funeral panegyric was preached by Archbishop 
McCloskey who had been his fellow student at Mount 
St. Mary’s. Two books written by him, “Diseases 
of Women’ and “Practice of Obstetrics’? went 
ve h many editions, were translated into French 
an 
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He made his theological studies and after ordination 
was given charge of a church in London where he 
became noted in High Church circles as a popular 
writer and preacher. A very advanced ‘ Puseyite”’ 
sermon during the Tractarian excitement brought 
him in conflict with the Bishop of London and led to 
his conversion to Catholicism in 1851. He wished to 
take Holy orders, but a natural defect in his right 
hand was a canonical obstacle to ordination. In 
1852 he accepted an invitation to join the staff of 
All Hallows Missionary College, Drumcondra, near 
Dublin, Ireland, and there lived a long life of active, 
effective work as professor of natural science, treas- 
urer, and one of the college directors. He also did 
much in furtherance of the Catholic movement then 
at its height in England and was a constant contribu- 
tor to Catholic periodicals and a public lecturer on 
Catholic topics. His writings on a variety of sub- 
jects, embracing travels, archeology, art, science, 
music and the general treatment of past periods of 
English literature were frequent features of “The 
Month’’, ‘The Irish Monthly”, and “The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record’’. Some of them were later 
reprinted for private circulation in pamphlet form, 
notably his ‘‘ Vacation Rambles’’, which were issued 
in a series (1874—75-76-78-79) subsequent to their 
appearance in ‘The Month”’. 

All Hallows Annual (Dublin, 1906); The Freeman’s Journal 
files (Dublin); The Irish Monthly files (Dublin). 

Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 


Bedingfeld, Francs (alias Lone) superioress of 
the English Institute of Mary, b. 1616 of a gentle 
family of Norfolk, England; d. at Munich, Germany, 
1704. She and her eleven sisters entered religious life. 
Sent abroad to finish her education, she entered the 
English Institute of Mary at Munich and was pro- 
fessed in 1633. This society, founded at St. Omer 
in 1603, had been transferred in 1629 to Liége 
and then to Munich. Frances’s sister Winefrid, 
the first superioress, died 26th December, 1666. 
In 1669, Frances, who had become head of the Mu- 
nich house, was induced by Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II, to establish a house in London. 
With a group of the English members she set up a 
school for young women, first at St. Martin’s Lane, 
then at Hammersmith. In England, she wore,a sec- 
ular garb, and was known as Mrs. Long. Summoned 
before a magistrate, she was liberated through family 
influence, but warned against harbouring priests or 
instructing youth. Though disregarding this injunc- 
tion, she was not again molested. Jn 1677, with the 
aid of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, she established a com- 
munity in the north, in a house on the site of the pres- 
ent convent, outside Micklegate Bar, York. From 
1677 to 1686 she divided her time between her two > 
English communities, but after 1686, having trans- 
ferred the care of the Hammersmith house to Mrs. Cic- 
ely Cornwallis, she remained at York. In her seventy- 
eighth year, after her house had been repeatedly 
searched and threatened with destruction, she, with 
her niece, Mother Dorothy Paston Bedingfeld, was 
summoned before the Mayor of York and committed to 
Ousebridge Gaol. ‘Released soon afterwards, she was 
again attacked, and in 1695 her house barely escaped 
destruction. In 1699, resigning in favour of her 


died there, one year after the rule of her institute had 
been approved by Clement XI. 

Gittow, Bibl. Dict. of Eng. Cath; Founy, Rec. Eng. 
Prov. S.J., V; Pnrre, Notices of English Colleges and Convents 
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walls, and such other fortifications as he pleased in 
his manors of Oxburgh, together with a market there 
weekly and a court of pye-powder’’. Sir Henry was 
mainly instrumental, together with Sir Henry Jerning- 
ham, in placing Mary Tudor on the throne. He pro- 
claimed her at Norwich, and for his loyalty received 
an annual pension of £100 out of the forfeited estates 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Ultimately he became Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower of London and Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. As “‘jailer’’ of the Princess 
Elizabeth, who was suspected of complicity in Wyatt’s 
rebellion, he has been persistently misrepresented by 
Foxe and others, but the whole history of his custo- 
dianship of Elizabeth is contained in a series of letters 
addressed to the Queen and the Privy Council, and in 
their replies. This correspondence, which has been 
published by the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society, completely exonerates Sir Henry from either 
cruelty or want of courtesy in his treatment of the 
royal captive. On Elizabeth’s accession he retired 
to Oxburgh and was called upon in a letter, in which 
the Queen addressed him as “‘trusty and well-be- 
loved’’, to furnish a horse and man armed, as his con~ 
tribution to the defence of the country against an 
expected invasion of the French. 

When, however, the penal laws against Catholics 
were enforced with extreme severity, Sir Henry Bed- 
ingfeld was not spared. He was required to pay 
heavy monthly fines-for non-attendance at the parish 
church, while his house was searched for priests and 
church-furniture, and his servants dismissed for re- 
fusing to conform to the new state religion. Together 
with his fellow-Catholics, he was a prisoner within five 
miles of his own house and might pass that boundary 
only by a written authorization of the Privy Council. 
He was buried in the Bedingfeld chantry at Oxburgh. 
He married Katharine, daughter of Sir Roger Towns- 
hend, ancestor of the present Marquess ‘Townshend, 


by whom he had numerous issue. 

State Papers relating to the custody of the Princess Elizabeth 
at Woodstock (Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society); 
BuomerieLp, History of Norfolk; Mason, History of Norfolk; 
Calendar of State Papers. Dom. Eliz., 1581-90; original 
letters in the Oxburgh archives, - 

J. M. STONE. 


Bedingfield, THomas. See Downzs, THomas. 


Bedini, Caseran, Italian Cardinal and diplomat, 
b. at Sinigaglia, Italy, 15 May, 1806; d. at Viterbo, 6 
Sept., 1864. He was appointed in 1849, by Pope Pius 
1x, Commissary Extraordinary at Bologna, one of the 
four Papal Provinces then recently in revolt and in 
which the Government of the Holy See was being 
maintained with the aid of the military power of 
Austria. He retired from this office in 1852 and after 
serving in various diplomatic posts was promoted to 
be titular Archbishop of Thebes. In 1853, upon his 
appointment as Apostolic Nuncio to the Court of 
Brazil, he was commissioned by the Holy Father to 
visit the United States to examine into the state of 
ecclesiastical affairs and, incidentally, to call on the 
President and present to him the compliments and 
_ good wishes of the pope. Arriving in New York in 
June, 1853, he at once visited Washington and called 
upon President Franklin Pierce, by whom he was 
received with great courtesy and to whom he pre- 
sented an autograph letter of the Holy Father. This 
visit, purely one of courtesy, was afterwards distorted 
into an attempt to gain official recognition of himself 
as the diplomatic representative of the pope in the 
United States. His arrival in this country was the 
signal for a series of anti-Catholic demonstrations 
against him lasting throughout his tour. In New 

ork the colony of italian revolutionists who had fled 
» this country, urged on by the apostate priest 
zzi, and aided by the Know-nothing element, 
s meeting and denounced the nuncio. A 


“ 
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te him was formed, but was defeated outs 


BEDLAM 


through a warning given by one of the conspirators, 
Sassi, who himself was stabbed to death by one of his 
associates in New York City a day or two after. 
Monsignor Bedini travelled extensively throughout 
the country and participated in many public re- 
ligious ceremonies. . In many of the larger cities, not- 
ably Pittsburg, Louisville, and Cincinnati, his visit ex- 
cited hostile comment and demonstration, chiefly by 
the adherents of Know-nothingism, which was then 
rampant. In Cincinnati, particularly, this element, 
co-operating with some German infidel revolutionary 
exiles, plotted to do violence to him and to attack the 
cathedral where he was to officiate, but this design 
was frustrated by the vigilance of the city authorities, 
not, however, without bloodshed and rioting in which 
a number of the rioters lost their lives. He remained 
in this country until January, 1854, when he returned 
to Rome. So apprehensive of personal violence had 
he become, that when about to depart from New 
York, he left the city secretly and journeyed to 
Staten Island, twenty miles distant, where a tug 
carried him to the outgoing steamer. Later, he was 
elevated to the rank of cardinal and received the ap- 
pointment to the See of Viterbo and Toscanella. 
Suwa, Hist. of Cath. Ch. in U.S. (New York, 1892), IV; Has- 
SARD, Life of Archbishop Hughes (New York, 1866); U.S. Cath. 
Hist. Soc.; Hist. Records and Studies (New York, 1903). 
PETER CONDON. 


Bedlam (an English abbreviation of BreTHLEHEM), 
a London hospital originally intended for the poor 
suffering from any ailment and for such as might 
have no other lodging, hence its name, Bethlehem, 
in Hebrew, the “ house of bread.”? During the four- 
teenth century it began to be used partly as an 
asylum for the insane, for there is a report of a 
Royal Commission, in 1405, as to the state of lunatics 
confined there. The word Bethlehem became short- 
ened to Bedlam in popular speech, and the confine- 
ment of lunatics there gave rise to the use of this 
word to mean a house of confusion. Bedlam was 
founded in 1247 as a priory in Bishopsgate Street, 
for the order of St. Mary of Bethlehem, by Simon 
Fitz Mary, an Alderman and Sheriff of London. 
This site is now occupied by the Liverpool Saint rail- 
way station. In the next century it is mentioned 
as a hospital in a license granted (1330) to collect 
alms in England, Ireland, and Wales. In 1375 
Bedlam became a royal hospital, taken by the 
crown on the pretext that it was an alien priory. 
It seems afterwards to have reverted to the city. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century the word 
Bedlam was used by Tyndale to mean a madman, so 
that it would seem as though the hospital were now 
used as a lunatic asylum exclusively. In January, 
1547, King Henry VIII formally granted St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital and Bedlam, or Bethlehem, to 
the city of London, on condition that the city spend 
a certain amount on new buildings in connexion 
with St. Bartholomew’s. In 1674, the old premises 
having become untenable, it was decided to build 
another hospital, and this was erected in what is now 
Finsbury Circus. This came to be known as old 
Bedlam, after the erection of a new building in St. 
George’s Fields, which was opened August, 1815, on 
the site of the notorious tavern called the Dog and 
the Duck. 

The attitude of successive generations of English- . 
men towards the insane can be traced interestingly 
at Bedlam. Originally, it was founded and kept by 
religious. Every effort seems to have been made to 
bring patients to such a state of mental health as 
would enable them to leave the asylum. An old 
English word, ‘‘a Bedlam”’ signifies one Ht ae 1 

a tin plate 
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abuses crept into the management of Bedlam, and in 
every century there were several commissions of 
investigation. Evelyn in his Diary, 21 April, 1656, 
notes that he saw several poor creatures in Bedlam 
in chains. In the next century it became the custom 
for the idle classes to visit Bedlam and observe the 
antics of the insane patients as a novel form of 
amusement. This was done even by the nobility 
and their friends. One penny was charged for ad- 
mission into the hospital, and there is a tradition 
that an annual income of four hundred pounds was 
thus realized. This would mean that nearly 100,000 
persons visited the hospital in the course of a year. 
Hogarth’s famous picture represents two fashionable 
ladies visiting the hospital as a show place, while his 
“Rake’’, at the end of the “ Progress’’, is being fet- 
tered by a keeper. After an investigation in 1851, the 
hospital came under regular government inspection 
and has since been noted for its model care of the 
insane. It accommodates about three hundred, with 
over sixty attendants. Its convalescent home at 


Witley is an important feature. 
Tux, Bethlehem Royal Hospital in British Journal of Men- 
tal Science, 1876; Burpxrtre, British Hospitals and Charities 


Annual, 1905. 
JAMES J. WALSH. 


Bee, Saint. See BrcHa. 


Beelen, [an THxEopor, exegete and Orientalist, b. 
at Amsterdam, 12 January, 1807; d. at Louvain, 
31 March, 1884. After a brilliant course of studies at 
Rome, crowned by the Doctorate of Theology, he 
was in 1836 appointed Professor of Sacred Scripture 
and Oriental languages in the recently reorganized 
Catholic University of Louvain. This position he 
held till 1876, when he resigned his place to his pupil, 
Prof. T. J. Lamy. He was the author of the following 
Biblical works, among which his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans is especially esteemed: “ Dis- 
sertatio theologica qu& sententiam ... esse S. 
Scripturee muitiplicem interdum sensum litteralem, 
nullo fundamento satis firmo niti demonstrare con- 
atur’’ (Louvain, 1845); ‘‘Interpretatio ep. 8. Pauli 
ad Philip.”’ (ib., 1849; 2nd ed., ib., 1852, entitled: 
Commentarius in ep. 8. Pauli ad Philip.); “‘Commen- 
tarius in Acta Apost.’’, with Greek and Latin text 
(2 vols., ib., 1850-55; 2nd ed., without Greek and 
Latin texts, ib., 1864); “Commentarius in ep. S. 
~ Pauli ad Rom.”’ (ib., 1854); ‘‘Grammatica grecitatis 

N. T.”’ (ib., 1857); and in Dutch, ‘‘Rules for a new 
Translation of the N. T.’’ (Louvain, 1858); a transla- 
tion of the N. T. made in accordance with these rules 

(8 vols., ib., 1859-69); ““The Epistles and Gospels of 

the Ecclesiastical Year’’, with annotations (ib., 1870); 
translation of the Psalms, with annotations (2 vols., 
ib., 1877-78); translation of Proverbs and of Ecclesi- 
_asticus (ib., 1879). He also published two works in 
the field of Oriental scholarship: “Chrestomathia 
rabbinica et chaldaica (3 vols., Louvain, 1841-48); 
and ‘‘Clementis Rom. epistole bine de Virginitate, 
syriace”’ (ib., 1856), in which he defends the genuine- 
ness of these two letters. Beelen also deserves the 
credit of reviving Oriental studies in Belgium, and 
of introducing into that country Oriental printing 
by means of a complete font of Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic type, which he purchased. In 
recognition of his merits as a scholar he was made 
domestic prelate of the pope, consultor of the Congre- 
zation of the Index, honorary canon of Liége, and 
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(Lagrange, Religions Sémitiques, 83, 84); so Beel- 
phegor was the Moabite divinity who ruled over 
Phogor. Some identify him with Chamos (Chemosh), 
the national god of Moab, but this is not at all certain, 
as many localities had their local deities, apparently 
distinct to the popular mind. To the baal was gener- 
ally ascribed the fertility of the soil and the increase 
of flocks; he was worshipped by offerings of the 
products he gave and often by unchaste practices 
done in his honour at his sanctuary. One of the 
great works of the prophets was to stamp out this 
immoral cult on the soil of Palestine. 

Israel came in contact with Beelphegor at Settim, 
on the plains of Moab, their last station before enter- 
ing the land of Canaan. Here many men of Israel, 
as a sequel to their immoral intercourse with the 
women of Moab, took part in the sacrificial banquets 
in honour of Beelphegor, for which crimes they were 

unished by death (Num., xxv). It is commonly 
Fall in view of the occurrences at Settim and of the 
general nature of baal-worship, that immoral rites 
were part of the worship of this god; while the text 
does not make this certain, the large number of per- 
sons involved and the fact that “the affair of Phogor”’ 
is ascribed to the instigation of the seer Balaam, 
seem to indicate that it had relation to the cult of 
Beelphegor (xxxi, 16). Marucchi believes the sur- 
vival of the cult till the middle of the second century 
is attested by an inscription dedicated by some 
soldiers from Arabia (?) to Jupiter Beellepharus, 
whom he identifies with Beelphegor. The proof is 
slight, nothing more than the resemblance in name. 
The terrible chastisement inflicted on Israel for the 
sin at Settim is mentioned several times in the Bible, 
and St. Paul (I Cor., x, 8) uses it to point a moral. 

Gray, Comm. on Numbers (New York, 1903); Maruccut in 
Via., Dict. de la Bible (Paris, 1894); Lagranen, Religions 
Sémitiques (Paris, 1905), 83 sqq.; Smiru, Religion of the Semites 
(London, 1894); Article Baal in Encyc. Biblica and in Hasr- 
ines, Dict. of the Bible, 

Joun F. FENLON. 

Beelzebub (a)37 by), or BaauzEBts, (1) the 
Philistine god of Accaron (Ekron), scarcely 25 miles 
west of Jerusalem, whose oracle King Ochozias (Aha- 
ziah) attempted to consult in his last ilmess, IV (II) 
Kings, i, 2. It is only as an oracle that the god is 
known to us; no other mention of him occurs in the 
Old Testament. The name is commonly translated 
“the lord of the flies”, and the god is supposed to 
be so called either because as a sun god he brings 
the flies, though the Ba’al was probably not a sun 
god, or more likely because he is invoked*to drive 
away the flies from the sacrifice, like the Zeus Apo- 
muios, who drove them from Olympia, or the hero 
Myiagros in Arcadia. Halévy and Winckler inter- 
pret the name, according to the analogy of very 
many names compounded with baal, as “the lord of 
Zebib”, supposed to be a locality in Accaron; there 
is no proof, however, for the existence of such a 
locality, and besides Beelzebub is called the god of 
Accaron. Cheyne thinks the original form of the 
name is Ba’al Zebil, “the lord of the mansion”’, or 
high house, which would refer to the god’s temple or 
to the mountain on which the gods dwelt, or rather, 
in his opinion, to both. But the textual evidence, as 
Lagrange objects, is entirely in favour of Zebub. 
Cheyne, admitting this, holds that the title “lord of 
the high house”, which would suggest to the writer 
of Kings a reference to Jehovah’s temple or to His 
heavenly dwelling place, would be considered offen-_ 
sive, and would induce him, in contempt, to change 
i Ba’al Zebub, the lord of flie h 
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Baalzebub as the original form and to interpret it as 
“lord of the flies’’. 

(2) In the New Testament, there is question of an 
evil spirit, Beelzeboul. On account of the great 
similarity of names, he is usually identified with 
Baalzebub, beel being the Aramaic form of baal, and 
the change from the final 6 to / such as might easily 
oecur. But there were numberless names for demons 
at that time, and this one may have been newly 
invented, having no relation to the other; the fact 
that one element of the compound is Aramaic and 
the other Hebrew would not disprove this. The 
meaning of the term is “lord of the mansion” or 
dwelling, and it would be supposed by the Jews of 
this time to refer to the nether regions, and so be an 
appropriate name for the prince of that realm. Beel- 
zeboul (Beelzebub) is used, then, merely as another 
name for Satan (Matt., xii, 24-29; Luke, xi, 15-22), 
by whom the enemies of Our Lord accused Him of 
being possessed and by whom they claimed He cast 
out demons. Their charge seems to have been that 
the good Our Lord did was wrought by the Evil One 
in order to deceive, which Jesus showed to be absurd 
and a wilful blindness. If the New Testament name 
be considered a transformation of the old, the ques- 
tion arises as to how the god of the little town of 
Accaron came to give a name to the Prince of -Dark- 
ness. The mission on which Ochozias sent his fol- 
lowers seems to show that Beelzebub aiready had a 
wide renown in Palestine. The narrative ([V Kings, 
i) was a very striking one, well known to the contem- 
poraries of Our Lord (Luke, ix, 54); from it might 
easily be derived the idea of Beelzebub as the special 
adversary of God, and the change in the final letter 
of the name which took place (ex hypothesi) would 
lead the Jews to regard it as designating the prince of 
the lower regions. With him was naturally connected 
the idea of demoniacal possession; and there is no 
need of Cheyne’s conjecture that Beelzebub’s “name 
naturally rose to Jewish lips when demoniacal pos- 
session was spoken of, because of the demoniacal 
origin assumed for heathen oracles”. How can we 
account for the idea of Beelzeboul exorcizing the 
demons? On the assumption that he is to be iden- 
tified with the Philistine god, Lagrange thinks the 
idea is derived from the special prerogative of Beel- 
zebub as fly-chaser (chasse-mouche). In the Baby- 
lonian epic of the deluge, “the gods gather over the 
sacrificer like flies”? (see Driver, Genesis, 105). It 
was easy for the heathen Semites, according to 


Lagrange, to come to conceive of the flies troubling 


the sacrifice as images of spirits hovering around 
with no right to be there; and so Beelzebub, the god 
who drove away the flies, became the prince of de- 
mons in whose name the devils were exorcized from 
the bodies of the possessed. Others think the idea 
naturally arose that the lord of the demons had 
power to command them to leave the possessed. It 
seems much more reasonable, however, to regard 


this faculty of Beelzebub not as a tradition, but 


simply as a charge invented by Our Lord’s enemies 
to throw discredit on His exorcisms. His other 


- miracles were probably accounted for by ascribing 


them to Beelzebub and so these likewise. Allen 
(Comm. on Matt., 107, 134) has endeavoured to 
simplify the problem by the use of higher criticism. 


_ According to him, the réle of Beelzebub as arch- 
_ demon and exorcist was not a Palestinian belief; in 


Mark’s Gospel, Beelzebub is simply the demon said 
to possess Our Lord. Matthew and Luke by mistake 


fuse together two independent clauses of Mark, iii, 22 


| identify Beelzebub with Satan, to whom the 
ty of exorcism is ascribed. The fusion, however, 
ems to be justified by the next verse of Mark, which 
1ore naturally interpreted in the sense of Matthew 
though Allen’s interpretation may be 
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in the Jewish literature of the period; there we usually 
find Beliar (Belial) as an alternative name for Satan. 

Lacranae, Religions Sémitiques (Paris, 1905); Cumynn in 
Encye. Bibl. (New York, 1899), s. v. Baalzebub, Beelzebul; 
ALLEN, Commentary on St. Matthew (New York, 1907); Lzsb- 
TRE in Vic., Dict. de_la Bible (Paris, 1895), s. v. Béelzébub; 
Hourzmann, Life of Jesus (London, 1904). 

JoHN I’. FENLON. 

Beesley (or Bistey), GEoRGE, VENERABLE, martyr, 
b. at The Hill in Goosnargh parish, Lancaster, Eng- 
land, of an. ancient Catholic family; d. 2 July, 1591. 
He was ordained priest at the English College at 
Reims, 14 March, 1587, and left for England, 2 No- 
vember, 1588. A man of singular courage, young, 
strong, and robust, he was captured by Topcliffe late 
in 1590, and was by his tortures reduced to a skeleton. 
He endured all with invincible courage and could not 
be induced to betray his fellow Catholics. He suffered 
by the statute of 27 Eliz., merely for being a priest, 
in Fleet Street, London. His last words were “Absit 
mihi gloriari nisi in Cruce Domini Nostri Jesu Christi’’ 
and, after a pause, ““Good people, I beseech God to 
send all felicity’’. 

Gittow, Bibl. Dict. (London, 1885); CHattonrer, Memoirs; 
Pouien, Acts of English Martyrs (London, 1891). 
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Begging Friars. See MmenpicantT FRrars. 


Begin, Louis Nazarre. See QuEBEc, ARcHDIO- 
CESE OF. 

Begnudelli-Basso, FRANcEsco ANTONIO, a canon- 
ist who lived at the end of the seventeenth century; 
d. at Freising, 9 October, 1713. From 1675 he was 
Vicar-General of Trent, his native place. In 1679, 
however, he held a canonry in the Cathedral of 
Freising, where also he became in 1696 vicar-general 
of the diocese, and where he died. His “ Bibliotheca 
juris canonico-civilis practica seu repertorium quses- 
tionum magis practicarum in utroque foro’’ ranked 
him among the best canonists of his day. His 
canonical acumen is especially noteworthy, while he 
speaks in the clearest terms of papal infallibility. 
The work was published in Freising in 1712, four 
vols. in folio; Geneva, 1747; Modena and Venice, 1758. 
It has, however, lost its practical usefulness owing to 
the later editions of Lucius Ferraris’s “ Bibliotheca’’, 
which is vastly superior to the work of Begnudelli. 

Kravurzwa.p in Kirchenlex; WERNz, Jus Decretalium (Rome, 
1898), I, no. 324, p. 418; Hurrmr, Nomenclator, Il, 857. 

DREW B. MEEHAN. 

Beguines; Beghards.—The etymology of the 
names Beghard and Beguine can only be conjectured. 
Most likely they are derived from the old Flemish 
word beghen, in the sense of “‘to pray’’, not “to beg’’, 
for neither of these communities were at any time 
mendicant orders; maybe from Bega, the patron saint 
of Nivelles, where, according to a doubtful tradition 
the first Beguinage was established; maybe, again, 
from Lambert le Bégue, a priest of Liége who died in 
1180, after having expended a fortune in founding 
in his native town a cloister and church for the widows 
and orphans of crusaders. 

As early as the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury there were women in the Netherlands who lived 
alone, and without taking vows devoted themselves 
to prayer and good works. At first there were not 
many of them, but as the century grew older their 


-numbers increased; it was the age of the Crusades, 


and the land teemed with desolate women—the raw 
material for a host of neophytes. These solitaries 
made their homes not in the forest, where the true 
hermit loves to dwell, but on the fringe of the town, 
where their work lay, for they served Christ in His 
poor. About the beginning of the thirteenth century 
some of them grouped their cabins together, and the 
community thus formed me the first. Beguinage. 


The B ane oul d a nun; she | 
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was without means she neither asked nor accepted 
alms, but supported herself by manual labour, or by 
teaching the children of burghers. During the time 
of her novitiate she lived with ‘the Grand Mistress’ 
of her cloister, but afterwards she had her own 
dwelling, and, if she could afford it, was attended by 
her own servants. The same aim in life, kindred pur- 
suits, and community of worship were the ties which 
bound her to her companions. ‘There was no mother- 
house, nor common rule, nor common general of the 
order; every community was complete in itself and 
fixed its own order of living, though later on many 
adopted the rule of the Third Order of Saint Francis. 
These communities were no less varied as to the 
social status of their members; some of them only 
admitted ladies of high degree; others were exclu- 
sively reserved for persons in humble circumstances; 
others again opened their doors wide to women of 
every condition, and these were the most densely 
peopled. Several, like the Great Beguinage of Ghent, 
numbered their inhabitants by thousands. Such was 
this semi-monastic institution. 
to the spiritual and social needs of the age which pro- 
duced it, it spread rapidly throughout the land and 
soon began to exercise a profound influence on the 
religious life of the people. Each of these institutions 
was an ardent centre of mysticism, and it was not the 
monks, who mostly dwelt on the country side, nor 
even the secular clergy, but the Beguines, the Beg- 
hards, and the sons of Saint Francis who moulded the 
thought of the urban population of the Netherlands. 
There was a Beguinage at Mechlin as early as 1207, 
at Brussels in 1245, at Louvain in 1234, at Bruges in 
1244, and by the close of the century there was hardly 
a commune in the Netherlands without its Beguinage, 
whilst several of the great cities had two or three or 
even more. Most of these institutions were sup- 
pressed during the religious troubles of the fifteen- 
hundreds or during the stormy years which closed 
the eighteenth century, but a few convents of Be- 
guines still exist in various parts of Belgium. The 
most notable are those of Bruges, Mechlin, Louvain, 
and Ghent, which last numbers nearly a thousand 
members. 

The widespread religious revival of which the 
Beguinage was the outcome brought forth also about 
the same time several kindred societies for men. 
Of these the Beghards were the most widespread and 
the most important. 
laymen, and, like the Beguines, they were not bound 
by vows, the rule of life which they observed was 
not uniform, and the members of each community 


were subject only to their own local superiors; but, 


unlike them, they had no private property; the breth- 
ren of each cloister had a common purse, dwelt to- 
gether under one roof, and ate at the same board. 
They were for the most part, though not always, 
men of humble origin—weavers, dyers, fullers, and 
so forth—and thus they were intimately connected 
Indeed, no man could be 
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The Beghards were all of them - 


_ Apibus (Douai, 1627); 
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they had banded together in the first place to build 
up the inner man. Nor whilst working out their 
own salvation were they unmindful of their neigh- 
bours in the world, and thanks to their intimate 
connexion with the craft-guilds, they were able to 
largely influence the religious life, and to a great 
extent to mould the religious opinion of the cities 
and towns of the Netherlands, at all events in the 
case of the proletariat, during more than two hundred 
years, ; 

Bearing in mind the wretched and down-trodden 
class from which the Beghards were generally re- 
cruited, and the fact that they were so little tram- 
melled by ecclesiastical control, it is not surprising 
that the mysticism of some of them presently became 
a sort of mystical pantheism, or that some of them 
gradually developed opinions not in harmony with 
the Catholic Faith, opinions, indeed, if we may trust 
John Ruysbroek, which seem to have differed little 
from the religious and political opinions professed 
by anarchists to-day. The heretical tendencies of 
the Beghards and Beguines necessitated disciplinary 
measures, sometimes severe, on the part of ecclesias- 
tical authority. Various restrictions were placed 
upon them by the Synods of Fritzlar (1259), Mainz 
(1261), Eichstétt (1282); and they were forbidden 
as “‘having no approbation”’ by the Synod of Béziers 
(1299). They were condemned by the Council of 
Vienne (1312), but this sentence was mitigated by 
John XXII (1321), who permitted the Beguines, as 
they had mended their ways, to resume their mode 
of life. The Beghards were more obstinate. During 
the fourteenth century they were repeatedly con- 
demned by the Holy See, the bishops (notably in 
Germany), and the Inquisition. It should be noted, 
on the other hand, that in spite of widespread abuses, 
men of faith and piety were found among the Beg- 
hards. In their behalf Gregory XI (1374-77) and 
Boniface IX (1394) addressed Bulls to the bishops 
of Germany and the Netherlands. An echo of the 
theological errors into which the Beghards fell is 
found in the doctrine of Quietism. 

Nor did the Beghard communities of the Nether- 
lands escape the fate which sooner or later overtakes 
all human institutions: before the close of the Middle 
Ages most of them were in full decadence. Not, 
as so often happens, that their life was crushed out 
by the weight of gold; though, as time went on, they 
acquired endowments, they were never rich; they 
waned with the waning of the cloth trade, and, when 
that industry died, gradually dwindled away. Their 
crazy ships were sorely tried by the storm of the 
fifteen-hundreds; some of them went to the bottom, 
some weathered its fury, but were so battered that 
they afterwards sank in still water; a few, somehow 
or other, managed to keep afloat till the hurricane of 
the French Revolution at last dashed them to pieces. 
The highest number of these medieval foundations 
in Belgium was 94. They were reduced (1734) to 
34 and (1856) to 20. Their membership in 1631 was - 
2,487; in 1828, 1,010; in 1856, about 1,600. 

GELDULPHUS A RycKEL, Vita S. Begge et Historia Beggina- 
riorum Belgii (Louvain, 1630); Hityor, Histoire des ordres 
monastiques (Paris, 1719), VIII; Tuomas pe CANTIMPRE, De 
Tuomassin, Disctp, Ecc. Vet., I, IV; 


e, 1629); DouTRE- | 


Corns, Disquis. Histor. de orig. Begh. (Li ‘ 
élyot); MosHrrm, 


MAN, Hist. de Valenciennes (referred to by 


- De Begh, et Begu. Commentarium (Leipzig, 1790); WaureErs, 


Histoire des environs de Bruxelles (Brussels, 1855), contains 
much curious information about the numerous Beguine con- 
vents in the neighbourhood of Brussels. See Table Alphab. 
in I and I, 500-508; Prrennn, Hist, de Belgique (Brussels, 7 
1903), I, 337-340; Montmr, Sha ce Von GRuvsE, Ger- 7 
hart Groot u, seine Stiftungen ona) 1883); Detprat, Verhandl, — 
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Behaim, ALBERT von (known also as ALBERTUS 
BoueEmus); b. ce. 1180, probably at Boheiming, in the 
Diocese of Passau; d. at Passau, 1260; a partisan of 
the popes in their struggle with the Emperor Fred- 
erick II (1215-50). In 1205 he went to Rome, where 
he was employed at the papal court as an expert in 
law. In 1237 he went to'Germany, and through his 
efforts a league was formed against Frederick II be- 
tween Otto of Bavaria, Wenceslaus of Bohemia, and 
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came to an end in 1253. From that time he lived in 
Passau, where he had been dean of the chapter since 
1246. He laboured with zeal and credit to himself, 
but not without many conflicts, until his death. He 
left two diaries, known as the first and second Mis- 
sivbuch. Fragments of the first were edited by Oe- 
fele, in ‘Rerum Boicarum Scriptores’’, vol. I; the 
second by Héfler in “Bibliothek des litterarischen 
Vereins”’ (Stuttgart, 1847). 
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_ Frederick of Austria. When excommunication was 
pronounced against the emperor in 1239, Behaim was 
- made a permanent delegate and commissionea to 

make the sentence effective. For that purpose he ap- 
pealed to the bishops of Germany (1240), and when’ 
_ they proved themselves negligent he excommunicated 
number of ecclesiastics and laymen of prominence. 

he same time, 


e worked for the election of a new 


_to leave the count 
uncil of ns, whi 


-gincuR, Albertus Bohemus in Historisch-politische 


- Behaim, Martin (Martinus DE Bouemia), a 
German cart 


LERCHENFELD-AHAM, Albert Behaim (Munich, ee 
a 
(Munich, 1869, 1879, 1880); Hureie, Conciliengesch. (Frei- 
burg, 1886), V; Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschl. (Leipzig, 
1903), IV; Serr. in Kuirchenlex, (Freiburg, 1886), I, 411; 
Hourter, Nomenclator, IV. ‘ 
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according to his own statement, had among his 
teachers the celebrated mathematician and astrono- 
mer Regiomontanus. Behaim entered business life 
at an early age and became an agent at Antwerp. 
In 1481 or 1482 he went to Lisbon on business. Here 
his reputation as a pupil of Regiomontanus led to 
his appointment by King John (Joao) II as a member 
of a commission, the “junta dos mathematicos”’, 
which was to find some improved method for de- 
termining latitude. Behaim furnished them with 
the so-called Jacob’s-staff, or cross-staff, and the as- 
tronomical tables necessary for ascertaining the decli- 
nation of the sun. Having in this way become fa- 
vourably known, Behaim was offered the opportunity 
of accompanying Diego Cam (C&o) on a voyage of dis- 
covery along the west coast of Africa. In the course 
of his explorations Cam discovered the mouth of 
the Congo and went as far as Walfisch Bay. After 
his return Behaim was made a Knight of the Portu- 
guese Order of Christ in 1486, and married a daughter 
of Jobst von Hurter, hereditary governor of the 
islands of Fayal and Pico of the Azores group. In 
1492,while he was at Nuremberg, Behaim made the 
well-known globe, probably with the scientific help of 
Hartmann Schedel, the Nuremberg humanist. 

His influence on the great discoverers of his time 
was formerly much overestimated; at present it is 
questioned whether he had any such influence at all. 
It cannot be proved either that Columbus was stim- 
ulated by him or that Magellan (Magalhies) in his 
search for a southern passage made use of a chart 
of the world drawn by Behaim, as was once believed. 
It has even been questioned of late years whether 
Behaim had any right to call himself a pupil of 
Regiomontanus or whether he had taken part in 
the discoveries of Cam. Nevertheless his “apple’’, 
the oldest of all existing globes, ensures his lasting 
fame. The globe is about twenty-one inches in 
diameter and has no network to mark longitudes 
and latitudes. It is provided merely with the equator, 
one meridian, the tropics and the constellations of 
the zodiac, and is a unique example of miniature 
painting. There is an unmistakable connexion be- 
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Beroth (II Kings, viii, 8) or Berotha (Ezech., xlvii, 16), 
probably situated near Baalbek in Ccele-Syria. It is 
difficult to explain the more usual form, Berytos, but 
it probably comes from Beriti, the Phoenician name 
of a fish-goddess related to the god of Gebal or Byblos, 
two towns of the Giblites, a Chanaanite tribe. Bery- 
tos was the birthplace of Sanchoniathon, an early 
Pheenician author, and seems to have been unim- 
portant in remote times. It is mentioned by the 
Greeks before Alexander, but is not spoken of in 
connexion with the expeditions of this conqueror. 
After the time of Antiochus IV, Epiphanes (175- 
164 3B. c.), Berytos was known as_ Laodicea of 
Chanaan, a name which it kept until the reign of 
Alexander II, Zabinas (129-123 B. c.); see J. Rouvier, 
in “Revue de numismatique’’ (1896), and ‘Revue 
biblique’’, VII, 272-275. According to Strabo 
(XVI, ii, 9) it was destroyed by King Tryphon 
(137-134 B.c.). If this be true, it must have been 
rebuilt after a short time, for there are records for 
the complete series of the coins of Berytos from 123 
to 14 B.c. It is certain that the Romans enlarged 
and embellished, it; that it was garrisoned by two 
legions, the Leg. V Macedonica and Leg. VIII 
Augusta, and that in the year 14 B. c. it became a 
Roman colony with the name Colonia Julia Augusta 
Felix Berytus, so called after Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus (Mommsen, Res geste divi Augusti, II, 
119). The Jewish kings Herod the Great, Herod 
Agrippa I, and Herod Agrippa II built sumptuous 
monuments at Berytos and gave gladiatorial combats 
there (Josephus, Bell. Jud., I, xxi, 11; Antiq., XVI, 
xi, 2; XVII, x,9; XIX, vii, 5; XX, ix, 4); Titus also, 
after the siege of Jerusalem, gave gladiatorial games 
at Berytos, in which the combatants were Jews. 
(Josephus, Bell. Jud., VII, iii, 1.) From that time 
dates the magnificent aqueduct, the remains of which 
are yet visible, which carried to the city the waters 
of the River Magoras, now Nahr Beiruth. About 
the middle of the third century Berytos became the 
seat of the most renowned law school in the Eastern 
Roman Empire. Many celebrated jurisconsults 
were among its teachers (Montreuil, Hist. du droit 
byzantin, I, 264-273, 279-283). This school was 
spared by Justinian when he closed all similar schools 


. in favour of Constantinople. The town had suffered 


much from an earthquake in 529, and when taken by 
the Arabs about 635 it had fallen into decay. 
Berytos became a Christian see at an early date, 
and was a suffragan of Tyre in Pheenicia Prima, a 
province of the Patriarchate of Antioch. In antiq- 
uity its most famous bishop was Eusebius, after- 
wards Bishop of Nicomedia, the courtier-prelate and 
strong supporter of Arianism in the fourth century. 
Lequien (II, 815-820) gives a list of thirteen Greek 
bishops reaching to 1673, rectified and completed by 
Cyril Charon, a Greek Catholic priest (in Al-Mashriq, 
Beirut, 1 March, 1905). In 450 Beirut obtained 
from Theodosius II the title of metropolis, with juris- 


_ diction over six sees taken from Tyre; but in 451 the 


Council of Chalcedon restored these to Tyre, leaving, 
however, to Beirut its rank of metropolis (Mansi, 
VII, 85-98). Thus, from 451 Beirut was an exempt 
metropolis depending directly on the Patriarch of 
Antioch. The city was captured on 27 April, 1111, 
by Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem, and with the ex- 
ception of short intervals was held by the Franks till 
1241. At an early date they established there a 
Latin see subject to Tyre and, with the provinces of 
Arabia and Phcenicia Prima, erroneously comprised _ 
in the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. Lists of its Latin _ 
bishops are available (Lequien, III, 1325-27; G < 
Eubel, I, 137; II, 117; Revue bénédic 
33-34). tet rn oe ‘ 
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Ameer Fakhr ed-Din (1595-1634) improved the city 
and made it better known in Europe. He was a ruler 
of genius, and succeeded in creating a principality all 
but independent of the Porte. Beirut was_ his 
residence, and the environs his gardens. He planted 
near the city the beautiful pine wood which is still 
its finest walk. He had relations with the Venetians 
and with the Medici at Florence; in 1633 he embraced 
Catholicism, and in the following year suffered 
martyrdom for his faith. The fact is undeniable, 
for the letters of the Capuchin who was the means of 
his conversion have just been published (de Barenton, 
O. M. C., “La France catholique en Orient’’, 158- 
164). In the course of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the Turkish Government succeeded 
in reducing the power of several native families that 
had foreed themselves upon Beirut; at the present 
time Turkish authority is supreme. The city was 
shelled in 1840 by the English and in 1860 occupied 
by the French after the frightful slaughter of Chris- 
tians in Syria; since that date it has been steadily 
thriving. Ships of the heaviest tonnage visit its 
harbour; railroads connect it with Damascus by way 
of Lebanon, and with Tripoli; carriage-roads connect 
it with the inland and seaboard towns, The country 
is well watered and cultivated, and the view from 
the city is beautiful. Beirut is the capital of a 
homonymous vilayet. The population, which is 
about 150,000, shows a steady increase. There are 
40,000 Mussulmans, besides the small garrison; 
40,000 Maronites, 35,000 Greeks, 12,000 Catholic or 
Melchite Greeks, 2,000 Latins, 2,000 Protestants, 
2,000 Jews, Druses, and Gregorian Armenians, 1,000 
Catholic Syrians and Armenians. 

Apart from its interest as a Latin titular bishopric, 
it may be noted that Beirut is: (1) a Greek metro- 
politan see with about 70,000 believers and many 
elementary schools; in the city of Beirut are 5 
schools for girls conducted by 23 teachers in the pay 
of the Russian Government; (2) a metropolitan see 
for Catholic Greeks or Melchites, who number about 
15,000 and have a large college at Beirut; (3) a 
Maronite see, with 50,000 subjects; 50 churches 
and chapels, 30 priests, and a seminary and college 
located in the city; (4) a Syrian Catholic see, with 
about 1,000 faithful, the residence of the Syrian 
patriarch having been transferred from Mardin to 
Beirut. The Latin Vicar-Apostolic of Syria, who 
is also the Apostolic delegate for Oriental rites, has 
been stationed since 1890 at Beirut (previously at 
Aleppo), with about 6,000 under his spiritual rule. 

In Beirut are many Maronite and Greek Catholic 
monasteries of Baladites, Aleppines, and Salvatorians, 
who unaided would be unable to compete with the 
Protestant propaganda which has taken Beirut as 
a centre whence it spreads over the whole of Syria. 
Since 1866 the German mission has had charge of 
the Hospital of the Knights of St. John, an orphan 
asylum, and a school for girls conducted by dea- 


The Jewish mission of the Church of 


3 - Scotland since 1864 has conducted two schools for 
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The Catholic opposition to their propaganda is sup- 

ported chiefly by French missionaries. The Capu- 
chins, Franciscans, and Lazarists each have a monas- 
tery and a school; the Christian Brothers, schools 
and a college; the Sisters of Charity, priory schools, 
a boarding-school, an orphan asylum, and an indus- 
trial school for orphan girls; they also have charge 
of the hospital at the Catholic University. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph and the Dames de Nazareth have 
a boarding-school; the Sisters of the Holy Family, a 
school; the Mariamets, native nuns, their principal 
house. The most imposing institutions are those 
of the Jesuits. They maintain and direct outside 
of Beirut 192 schools for boys and girls, with 294 
teachers and 12,000 pupils. There is in the city a 
faculty of medicine (120 students) founded in 1881 
with the help of the French Government; its exami- 
nations are conducted before French and Ottoman 
physicians, and its diplomas are recognized by both 
France and Turkey. They conduct, moreover, St. 
Joseph’s Catholic University, the title of which was 
granted by Leo XIII, 25 February, 1881. This 
university includes: (1) a seminary (60 students) 
or natives of all rites, which up to 1902 had sent 
out-228 students, including 3 patriarchs, 15 bishops, 
115 priests, and 83 friars; (2) a faculty of philosophy 
and theology (30 students), which grants the same 
degrees as the Gregorian University in Rome; (8) 
a faculty of Oriental languages and sciences, founded 
in 1902, which teaches the literary and conversational 
use of Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic; 
the comparative grammar of Semitic languages, the 
history and geography of the Orient; Oriental archz- 
ology; Greco-Roman epigraphy and antiquities; 
(4) a classical and modern tuition college (400 pupils); 
(5) 3 primary schools (600 pupils). A  printing- 
house, inaugurated in 1853, is now famous as the 
foremost Arabic printing-house. Since 1871 the 
Jesuits have published ‘‘ Al-Bashir’’, a weekly Arabic 
newspaper, and since 1898 a fortnightly Arabic 
review, “Al-Mashriq’’, the editors of which took 
rank at once among the best Orientalists. In 1906 
they began a collection of philological papers, ‘‘ Mé- 
langes de la Faculté orientale de l'Université Saint- 
Joseph’’. Finally, they contribute to many scientific 
periodicals and publish, chiefly in Arabic, works of 
great value. We may mention here another precious 
collection: “Documents inédits pour servir 4 Vhis- 
toire du christianisme en Orient’’, the first volume 
of which appeared at Paris in 1905. These mis- 
sionaries are the strongest bulwark of Catholicism 
in Syria. 

Rosinson, Palistina, III, 725 sqq.; Renan, Mission de 
Phénicie (Paris, 1864), 342-353; PrmrscuHmMann, Geschichte der 
Phénicier, 50; Scutrur, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 1, 340; 
pE Barenton, La France catholique en Orient (Paris, 1902), 
passim; JULLIEN, La nouvelle mission de la c. de J. en Syrie 
(Paris, 1899); L’2mprimerie catholique de Beyrouth et son euvre 
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Beja (Brrensis), Diocese or, in Portugal, suffragan 
of Evora. It was created 10 June, 1770, and numbers 
175,000 Catholics, with 115 parishes, 120 priests, 
and 197 churches. It is the capital of the district 
of Baixo Alemtejo. The city is supposed to be the 
Pax Julia, or Paca, of the Romans, and is still sur- 
rounded by remains of old Roman walls, which, 
however, were partly restored during the Middle 
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from the top of which the whole of the Alemtejo 
country end the Cintra mountains may be seen, 
The walls of the castle are covered with hieroglyphics. 
Beja was in its early days an episcopal city, but at 
the time of the invasion by the Moors lost its dignity. 
The Cathedral of Beja is an old temple, though so 
much modernized as to make it impossible to deter- 
mine with any degree of certainty its original date. 
Other famous churches are those of Our Lady of the 
Conception, St. Iago, or Santiago, and Santa Maria 
de la Feira, said to have been an old Moorish mosque. 
The College of St. Sissenando, which belonged to the 
Jesuits, and was built principally at the expense of 
Donna Maria Sophia, in 1695, stands in the street 
where the saint was born. Part of this building is 
now occupied by the episcopal palace. The city ‘has 
about 8,000 inhabitants, modern improvements, 
schools, banks, libraries, ete. It is said to be the 
richest in Roman remains of all the cities in Portugal, 
except Evora, which now possesses a large collection 
of Roman antiquities collected in Beja. 

Gerarchia Cattolica (Rome, 1907); FiérEz, Espata Sagrada 
(1786), XIV, 230-276; Coll. de lwvres inédits sur Vhist. du 
Portugal (1824), V, 486-545. FRANCISCO J. YANES. 

Bejarno, FmrRNANDOo. See Misus. 

Belasyse, Joun, Baron Bernasysn, b. about 
1614; d. 1689, a loyal Catholic English nobleman, 
second son of Thomas first Lord Fauconberg. His 
mother was Barbara, daughter of Sir Henry Chol- 
mondeley of Roxby, Yorkshire. John Belasyse, who 
represented Thirsk in both the Short and Long 
Parliaments, but was “disabled”? as a Royalist 
to sit, played a conspicuous part in the civil war, 
commanding a ‘Tertia’’ on the Royalist side. 
He raised six regiments of horse and foot at his 
own expense, took part in the battles of Edgehill, 
Newbury, and Naseby, as well as the sieges of Read- 
ing and Bristol, and was subsequently made Lieu- 
tenant-General of the King’s forces in the North 
of England and Governor of York. He was wounded 
several times and in January, 1645, was raised to 
the peerage by the King at Oxford under the title 
of Baron Belasyse of Worlaby, Lincolnshire. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth Lord Belasyse acted as 
a sort of Royalist agent in England and was in 
frequent communication with Charles II and _ his 
supporters in the Netherlands. After the Restora- 
tion he was made Lord-Lieutenant of the Hast 
Riding of Yorkshire (1661-73) and Governor of 
Hull, while from 1664 to 1666 he held the post of 
Captain-General of the forces in Africa and Gover- 
nor of Tangier. Somewhat later, however, upon 
the passing of the Test Act (1673) he found him- 
self as a Catholic unable to take the necessary oath 
and resigned all his appointments. At the time 
of the Oates plot, Belasyse, along with four other 
Catholic peers, the Lords Arundell of Wardour, 
Stafford, Powys, and Petre, was denounced as a 
conspirator and formally impeached in Parliament. 
Belasyse in particular was said to have been desig- 
nated Commander-in-Chief of the Popish army, 
but Charles II, according to Von Ranke, ridiculed 
the idea on the ground that the man could then 
hardly stand on his feet with gout. Nevertheless, 
Lord Belasyse lived on for another ten years. The 
impeached Catholic peers, though they endured 
a long imprisonment in the Tower, were never 
brought to trial, and at the accession of James II 
Belasyse was again received into high favour. 
His appointment in 1687 as First Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury was a step which roused 
strong religious feeling against James’s government. 
Lord Belasyse died in 1689, the year of the ac- 
cession of William of Orange. He was three times 
married, and left five children, but the title became 

extinct upon the death of his grandson Henry, 
third Baron Belasyse of Worlaby. 
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Dopp, Church History of England (Brussels, 1742), III; 
GiLttow, Bibl, Dict. of Eng. Cath., 1; Keary in Dict. Nat, 
Biog., 1V, 142; Cuarmnpvon, History of the Great Rebellion, and 
the Clarendon State Papers in the Bodleian Library. 

HerBert THURSTON. 

Belchiam, THomMAs, VENERABLE, a Franciscan 
martyr in the reign of Henry VIII, date of birth un- 
certain; d. 8 August, 1537. He boldly opposed the 
king’s first divorce, and denounced the tyrant as a 
heretic. He wrote a book addressed to his brethren, 
beginning with the text: “They that wear soft 
clothing are in kings’ houses’’, in which he rebuked 
the faithless bishops, who were afraid to tell the king 
the truth. The book seems to be lost, but one copy 
got into Henry’s hands, and he is said to have been 
moved to tears by reading it, though he soon repented 
of this weakness. Belchiam and some thirty of the 
Observant Franciscans were thrown into prison, 
where they perished of hunger. 

Dopp, Church History (Brussels, 1739); Bourcuinr, His- 
toria Ecclesiastica de Martyrio Fratrum Ord. D. Francisci 
(Paris, 1581); Wavpina, Annales Minorum (Ancona, 1736), 
tom, XVI; Sronn, Faithful wnto Death (London, 1892), 
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Belem do Parad, Arcupiocrsr or, in South 
America, formerly (after 4 March, 1719) a suffragan 
diocese of Bahia (San Salvador), but raised to metro- 
politan rank 3 May, 1906. The city of Belem is the 
capital of the Brazilian State of Para, and is situated 
on the Bay of Guajara, in the richest rubber and 
coffee section of the Republic. Santa Maria de 
Nazareth do Para, to give the city its full name, was 
founded in 1615, but has reached its present import- 
ance as one of the largest shipping ports of northern 
Brazil only during the last twenty years. Not only 
is it the most northerly port of any importance in 
South America, and as such the nearest to the great 
shipping centres of North America and Europe, but 
it is also the great outlet for the natural products of 
the State of Pardé. It has a population of 100,000, 
an export trade of about $25,000,000, and an import 
trade of about $12,000,000 annually. The mean 
temperature is about 80° Fahrenheit. 

Among the churches of this cathedral city is that 
of Santa Maria de Nazareth in the pretty suburb of 
Nazareth. The old convent and chapel of the Car- 
melite Order have been converted into a seminary, 
while the old Jesuit College is now occupied by the 
episcopal palace and another seminary. The city has 
all modern improvements, and what are considered 
the best museum and botanical gardens in Brazil. 
The Amparo Orphan Asylum is ranked among the 
leading charitable institutions of the State and the 
city. 

In 1903 the Prelatura Nullius of Santarem was 
made from the Diocese of Belem; and again, in 1904, 
a new delimitation of the same quasi-episcopal terri- 
tory took place. The Catholic population of the 
Archdiocese of Belem is now about 480,000. ‘There 
are about 500 Protestants. In this vast territory 
which before the above-mentioned division included 
1,176,100 square miles, the parishes are 77 in num- 
ber, with 29 filial churches. ‘There are 47 secular, 
and 13 religious, priests, and 21 Brothers, 

Gerarchia Cattolica (Rome, 1907); Wrrner, Orbis Terr. 
Cath, (Freiburg, 1890); Sopris, The State of Pard (London, 
1893); Burrau or AMERICAN RepuBLics, andbook of Brazil 
(Washington, 1901); Grosst, Storia della Colonizzazione Eu- 
ropea al Brasile (Rome, 1905). 
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Belfast. See Down anp Connor. 


Belfry.— The meee part of the tower or steeple 
of a church, for the reception of the bells; or a de- 
tached tower containing bells, as the campanile of 
the Italians. The term is sometimes applied to the 
timber frame by which the bells are supported; also 
to the room or loft in the tower of a church, from 
which the bells are rung. Originally it denoted a 
tower in which sentinels were placed to ring bells, 
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and thus give notice of the approach of the enemy, 
or a tower used in besieging a fortified place; it was 
of wood and movable. In England the bell-tower 
usually forms a part of the church, but it is some- 
times detached from it, as at Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, and Berkeley, Gloucestershire; Chichester 
cathedral, Sussex, etc. At Pembridge, in Hereford- 
shire, there is a detached belfry built entirely of 
wood, the frame in which the bells are hung arising 
from the ground, with merely a casing of boards. 

In Belgium, one of the earliest architectural 
expressions of the newly acquired independence (12th 
century) was the erection of a belfry. The right 
of possessing a'bell was one of the first privileges 
in all old charters, not only as a symbol of power, 
but as a means of calling the community together. 
The tower, too, in which the bell was hung was a 
symbol of power in the Middle Ages; the first care of 
every enfranchised community was to erect a “tower 
of pride” proportionate to its importance. The 
tower was generally the record-office of the city. 
All these uses have passed away, and most of the 
belfries have either fallen into neglect or been appro- 
priated to other purposes. Of those remaining the 
oldest seems to be that of Tournay, a fine tower, 
though it is a good deal altered and its effect de- 
stroyed by modern additions. The belfry at Ghent 
was commenced in 1183, but the stone-work was only 
completed in 1337. In 1376 a wooden spire was 
placed upon it, making the height 237 feet. This 
spire was recently taken down in order to complete 
the tower according to the original design, which, 
like that of most of the unfinished buildings of Bel- 
gium, has been carefully preserved. When finished 
it will be about 300 feet in height, and one of the 


finest belfries in the country. 

Fereusson, History of Architecture, I, 600, 601; II, 101; 
Parker, Glossary of Architecture, I, 53; NtcHouson, Glossary 
of Architecture, 1, 35; Brirron, Dictionary of Architecture and 

rcheology, 82; Dictionary of Architecture, Architectural Publi- 
cation Society, I, 57; Srurais, Dictionary of Architecture, I, 
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Belgium.—I. THe Napotrontc Era.—The vic- 
tory of Fleurus, gained by the French army over the 
Austrian forces, 26 June, 1794, gave to revolutionary 
France all the territories which constitute Belgium of 
to-day: the Austrian Netherlands, the ecclesiastical 
principality of Liége, the little monastic principality 
of Stavelot-Malmedy, and the Duchy of Bouillon. 
The French, who professed to have entered the coun- 
try to deliver the Belgians from the yoke of tyranny 
and to liberate them, in reality gave themselves up to 
such pillaging and extortion that, as a Brussels mag- 
istrate said, they left the inhabitants nothing but 
their eyes to weep with. After this, in alleged com- 
pliance with the express wish of the Belgians, who 
as a matter of fact had not been consulted, a decree 
of the Convention, dated 1 October, 1795, proclaimed 
the annexation of the Belgian provinces to France. 

At the beginning of the French rule, which was to 
last twenty years (1794-1814), religious conditions 
were not identical in the annexed countries. Re- 
ligion was deeply rooted in what had formerly been 
the Austrian Netherlands. They had revolted in 
1789 against the reforms of Joseph II, which were 
inspired by the spirit of sophistry. Jansenism, 
Febronianism, and Josephinism had gained but 
few partisans there; the University of Louvain was 
a bulwark of Catholic orthodoxy; even the Vonck- 
ist party, which in 1789 had been clamouring for 
political reforms, showed great respect for religion 
_and had taken as its motto Pro aris et focis. On the 

other hand, in the ancient principality of Liége, which, 
since the fourteenth century had shown the deepest 
npathy with | aoe sentiment was gallo- 
revolutionary, and even somewhat Voltairean; 
redominant desire was to throw off the yoke of 
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the priests, and the principality had literally cast it- 
self into the arms of France through hatred of the 
theocracy. But the French Government soon caused 
these local differences to be lost sight of in the com- 
mon hatred of the foreign oppressor. 

The Directory began by enforcing, one after an- 
other, the French revolutionary laws concerning mo- 
nastic orders and public worship in Belgium. Re- 
ligious houses, except those devoted to teaching or to 
the care of the sick, were suppressed; it was forbid- 
den to wear an ecclesiastical garb; the clergy were 
forced to publish a declaration recognizing the people 
of France as the sovereign authority, and promising 
submission and obedience to the laws of the Republic; 
the communes were forbidden to contribute to the 
expenses of public worship and every external sym- 
bol of religion was prohibited. The Belgians stood 
firm, and the elections of the fifth year having shown 
an undeniable reaction of public opinion against the 
revolutionary spirit, the clergy appealed to the Five 
Hundred (Cing Cents) to demand a suspension of the 
declaration until a papal decision should be received 
settling the question of its licitness. In the mean- 
while, the priests who had not made the declaration 
continued to exercise their priestly functions in the 
Belgian provinces, and the tribunal of La Dyle ac- 
quitted those who were brought before it. At this 
juncture, Camille Jordan made a favourable report to 
the Cinq Cents on the clergy’s request, and thus the 
Belgians had the honour of changing the current of 
French legislation for the better. 

The coup d’état of the fifth Fructidor, however, 
carried out by the revolutionary members of the 
Directory, destroyed all hope. The victorious con- 
spirators dismissed many Belgians who had been 
elected, and the elections of the sixth year, con- 
ducted under the violent pressure of republican dep- 
uties, gave the Government the wished-for results. 
Then persecution began again. The observance of 
the decadi, or the last day of the republican decade 
(week of ten days), was made obligatory and the Sun- 
day rest was forbidden; for the second time, the 
wearing of any ecclesiastical garb was prohibited; in 
the suppression of religious orders no exception was 
made for nursing and teaching orders; seminaries and 
secular chapters were likewise abolished. The Uni- 
versity of Louvain was closed on the ground of not 
having ‘‘the kind of public instruction conformable 
to Republican principles’. As if the “declaration”’ 
had not sufficiently overtaxed consciences, priests 
were compelled to take an oath of hatred for royalty. 
On the reftisal of the great majority, they were ban- 
ished en masse and a decree issued, closing all churches 
served by recalcitrant priests. The officials of many 
communes ignored this order, and in more than one 
respect, it became a source of trouble. The inter- 
dicted priests continued to exercise their functions in 
the woods, or in private houses which afforded them 
places of retreat; in many places the faithful, de- 
prived of the clergy, assembled in churches or in 
barns, to celebrate ‘blind Masses’’, as they were 
called, viz. Masses without consecration, or any ser- 
vices at the altar. The French deputies daily de- 
vised new methods of persecution in revenge for the 
opposition of public opinion, all the more uncon- 
querable by reason of its silence and its tranquillity. - 

Things did not rest here. The spark that started 
the conflagration was the enforcing (1798) in the 
Belgian Lp oes of the French conscription laws re- 
cere the enlistment of young men in the armies of 
the Republic. Rather than shed their blood for mas- 
ters whom they hated, they rose in revolt, first in 
Waesland and in Campine, then in Flanders and in 
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no lack of courage and devotion among the com- 
batants, and some among them afforded admirable 
examples of heroism. However, they were poorly 
armed, had inefficient commanders, and were totally 
lacking in discipline and military organization; they 
were deprived of the support of the nobility and of 
the middle class, who remained absolutely inactive, 
and they were abandoned even by the Austrian Goy- 
ernment which had every reason to stir up a Belgian 
insurrection, Consequently they could offer no serious 
resistance to the French troops. They fell back 
every time they met the enemy in open field; those 
who did not die in battle were later shot. 

After this rising had been quelled, the persecution 
of the clergy was resumed; 7,500 priests were illegally 
condemned to be deported. The great majority es- 
caped, only four or five hundred being arrested. Of 
this number, the oldest and those who were ill were 
‘detained in Belgium and in France; about three 
hundred were sent to Rochefort with Guiana as their 
ultimate destination, and, in the interval, were held 
at the Ile de Ré and the Ie d’Oléron where they had 
much to undergo from ill treatment. It was the 
darkest hour during the French domination, and was 
terminated by the cowp d’état of 18 Brumaire, 1799. 
The new Government did not persecute on principle, 
but only in so far as it was believed necessary to en- 
force the revolutionary laws, to maintain the interests 
of the party in power. A solution of difficulties was 
supposed to have been discovered when the clergy 
were required to take merely an oath of “fidelity to 
the Republic as resting on the sovereignty of the 
people’’.‘ The Belgian bishops who were refugees in 
England condemned this oath because the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of the people seemed to them hereti- 
eal. They also refused to sanction the promise of 
fidelity to the Constitution of the seventh year, which 
the Government exacted of the clergy before per- 
mitting them to exercise the duties of their ministry, 
because the Constitution rested on false bases and 
contained articles deserving of condemnation. The 
leader of this opposition was a priest named Corneille 
Stevens (1747-1828), who, appointed administrator 
of the Diocese of Namur (1799) by Cardinal Frank- 
enberg, Archbishop of Mechlin, forbade the clergy to 
promise fidelity. to the Constitution, and who, in a 
series of pamphlets appearing under the pseudonym 
of Lemaigre, continued to advocate resistance. Fi- 
nally, the Concordat of 15 August, 1801, brought, if 
not final peace, at least a truce. At the pope’s re- 
quest, the four Belgian bishops who had survived the 
persecutions tendered their resignations and of the 
_ nine episcopal sees into which Belgium had been di- 
vided since 1559, five only were retained: Mechlin 
Tournai, Ghent, Namur, and Liége. The bishoprics 
of Antwerp, Bruges, Ypres, and Ruremonde were sup- 
pressed. This organization of 1801 is still effective 
with this difference, however, that the See of Bruges 
was re-established in 1834, and that of Ruremonde 
in 1840. . 

Great was the rejoicing in the Belgian provinces 
when, on Pentecost day, 1802 (6 June), Catholic wor- 
_ ship was solemnly re-established throughout the coun- 
try. For some years, the name of Bonaparte, the 


First Consul, was most popular, and it even seemed 


as if the “new Cyrus’’, by the. great boon which 


of the Belgians for a foreign government. The 
bishops appointed by Napoleon fostered in the 
oeople sentiments of personal devotion to him, and to 
| ro ieaearstine to-day they cannot be acquitted 
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the “little church” (la petite église), which, though 
continually falling off in numbers, has preserved its 
existence, until very recent times. The members 
have often been erroneously designated as Steven- 
ists. Stevens did not oppose the Concordat. The 
champion of a rigorous and uncompromising ortho- 
doxy, he recognized the authority of the bishops of 
the Concordat, but mercilessly condemned their 
cringing attitude towards the civil authorities, against 
whose religious policy he never ceased protesting. 
From the recesses of his retreat he sent forth bro- 
chures, training his guns upon “Saint Napoleon”’, 
whose feast day had been fixed by the Government 
as the 15th of August. He also attacked bitterly the 
imperial catechism of 1806 already adopted by the 
greater part of the French clergy, which contained a 
special chapter upon the duties of the faithful toward 
the emperor. This uninterrupted propaganda struck 
a responsive chord in the national consciousness and 
was doubtless responsible for the courage displayed 
by the Belgian episcopacy in refusing to accept the 
imperial catechism, which was adopted only in the 
Diocese of Mechlin. Stevens was perhaps the most 
unbending adversary Napoleon ever encountered, and 
their contest was extremely interesting. Although 
the emperor offered thirty thousand frances to anyone 
who would deliver Father Stevens into his hands, the 
priest was never seized; nor was he silenced as long as 
the Empire lasted. When Napoleon fell (1814) he 
came out of his retreat, entered the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Namur, and submitted all-his writings 
to the judgment of the Holy See, which, however, 
never pronounced upon them. 

The Belgian bishops were wearied with the exac- 
tions of the Government, which went so far as to re- 
quire every year special pastoral letters impressing 
upon the people their military duty on the occasion 
of each call for conscripts, and they, as well as the 
body of the people, had already lost confidence in 
Napoleon, when, in 1809, he made the tremendous 
mistake of suppressing the temporal power of the pope 
and of annexing the States of the Church to the Em- 
pire. From that day, he was regarded by the Bel- 
gians as a persecutor. Count de Mérode-Westerloo, 
a Belgian, and Prince Corsini, an Italian, alone dared 
to express publicly in the Senate their disapproval of 
this usurpation, and thus prevented it from receiving 
a unanimous ratification. The more anti-religious 
the policy of the emperor, the more energetic became 
the resistance of the Belgians, and the more spirited 
the conduct of their bishops, who discarded the lan- 
guage of the courtier for that of the pastor. While 


the Bishops of Mechlin and Liége, recently appointed ~ 


by the emperor, denounced their own clergy, at Ghent, 
Tournai, and Namur, Bishops de Broglie, Hirn, and 
Pisani de la Gaude, respectively gave examples of 
noble firmness. Named Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, Bishop de Broglie declined on the plea of 
being unable in conscience to take the oath to main- 
tain the territorial integrity of the Empire which 
thenceforth would comprise the States of the Church. 
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imprisoned, and all the seminarists of Ghent were 
drafted into the army and dispatched to Wesel on 
the Rhine, where forty-nine of them succumbed to 
contagious diseases (1813).. Such was the end of a 
regime which had been acclaimed by the Belgians 
with universal joy. The fall of Napoleon was greeted 
with no less satisfaction, and many Belgian volunteers 
took up arms against him in the campaigns of 1814 
and 1815. In this nation of loyal Catholics, it was 
Napoleon’s blundering religious policy which alienated 
“his subjects. 

Il. THe Krnapom or THE NETHERLANDS (1814— 
30).—Soon after the victory of the Allied Powers, who 
became masters of Belgium, they established there a 
provisional government under the Duke of Beaufort 
(11 June, 1814). The new governing powers promptly 
proclaimed to the Belgians that, in conformity with 
the intentions of the Allied Powers, ‘‘they would 
maintain inviolable the spiritual and the civil au- 
thority in their respective spheres, as determined by 
the canonical laws of the Church and by the old con- 
stitutional laws of the country’’. These declarations 
roused hopes which, however, were destined to be dis- 
appointed; for by the secret treaty of Chaumont 
(1 March, 1814), confirmed by Article 6 of the Treaty 
of Paris (30 May, 1814), it had even then been decided 
that Holland should receive an addition of territory, 
and that this addition should be Belgium. ‘The se- 
eret Treaty of London (23 June, 1814) furthermore 
provided that the union of the two countries was to 
be internal and thorough, so that they ‘‘would form 
one and the same State governed by the constitu- 
tion already established in Holland, which would be 
modified by mutual consent to accord with new 
conditions’. The new State took the name of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, and was placed under 
the sovereignty of William I of Orange-Nassau. 

The object of the Powers in creating the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands was to give France on her north- 
ern frontier a neighbour strong enough to serve as 
a barrier against her, and with this aim in view they 
disposed of the Belgian provinces without consulting 
them. The State resulting from this union seemed 
to offer numerous guarantees of prosperity from the 
standpoint of economics. Unfortunately, however, 
the two peoples, after being separated for more than 
two centuries, had conflicting temperaments; the 
Dutch were Calvinists, the Belgians Catholics, and 
the former, although greatly in the minority, 2,000,000 
as against 3,500,000 Belgians, expected to rule the 
Belgians and to treat them as subjects. These dif- 
ferences could have been lessened by a sovereign who 
would take the duty on himself; they were, however, 
pe ated by the policy adopted by William I. 
Arbitrary, narrow-minded, obstinate, and moreover 
an intolerant Calvinist, he surrounded himself almost 
exclusively with Dutchmen, who were totally ig- 
norant of Catholic matters and of the Belgian char- 
acter. In addition, he was imbued with the principles 
of “enlightened despotism’? which made him regard 
his absolutism as the form of government best suited 


to the needs of his kingdom, and thus he was un- 


- equal to his task from the very outset. While still 
Prince of Fulda, he had persecuted his Catholic sub- 
jects until the Diet was forced to check him. As 
King of the Netherlands, he showed that he had 
learned nothing by experience, and imagined that he 

- could effect the fusion of the two peoples by trans- 
forming Belgium into Holland as far as possible. 

On the other hand, the Belgians, passionately at- 
tached to their national traditions, and even more 
_ to their religious unity, did not take sufficiently into 

-account the profound changes which had taken place 
: e conditions of the two peoples. Forgetful of the 


volution and the consequent upheaval of — 


- convinced that past 
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that had outgrown them; nor did they grasp the fact 
that as the Treaty of London established freedom of 
worship in the Kingdom of the Netherlands they were 
under an international obligation which could not be 
put aside. They calmly demanded, first of the Allied 
Sovereigns, then of the Congress of Vienna, not only 
the restoration of the former rights of the Church, but 
the re-establishment of their old constitution in its 
entirety. Their disappointment was great when 
their sovereign, obeying the provisions of the Treaty 
of London, submitted for their acceptance the “ Fun- 
damental Law of Holland’’, with some modifications. 
Leaving out of the question the initial injustice in 
granting each country the same numerical represen- 
tation in the States-General, despite the fact that the 
population of Belgium was almost twice that of Hol- 
land, it entirely overthrew the old order of things, 
suppressed the clergy as.an order, abolished the priv- 
ileges of the Catholic Church, and guaranteed the 
enjoyment of the same civil and political rights to 
every subject of the king, and equal protection to 
every religious creed. The Belgian bishops promptly 
made respectful appeals to the king. William having 
disregarded these, they issued a “ Pastoral Instruc- 
tion’ for the use of the prominent Belgians sum- 
moned to present their views on the revised Funda- 
mental Law. This condemned the Law as contrary to 
religion and forbade its acceptance. The high-handed 
course taken by the Government to hinder the ef- 
fectiveness of these measures proved unavailing; of the 
1,603 prominent Belgians consulted, 280 did not vote, 
796 voted against the Fundamental Law, and only 
527 declared themselves in favour of it. The Funda- 
mental Law was therefore rejected by the nation; for, 
adding to the 527 favourable votes the 110 unanimous 
votes of the States of Holland, there was a total of 
only 637 votes. Nevertheless, the king declared the 
Fundamental Law adopted, because, according to him, 
those who did not vote were to be regarded as favour- 
ing it, while of the 796 who opposed it, 126 did so 
only because they misunderstood its meaning. Ow- 
ing to this ‘Dutch arithmetic’, as King William’s 
computations were termed, Belgium found itself un- 
der a constitution which it had legally repudiated, a 
constitution too which proved to the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands a heavy burden during its brief, stormy 
existence. 

The adoption of the Fundamental Law, by the king’s 
decision, did not end the conflict between the civil 
authority and the Belgian conscience. Besieged with 
questions as to whether it was permissible to take the 
oath of fidelity to the Fundamental Law, the bishops 
published their “Doctrinal Decision”, which con- 
demned it (1815). In consequence, many Catholics 
in obedience to their religious superiors, refused to 
take the oath, resigned their offices and their seats in 
the legislature. On the other hand, the Prince de 
Méan, former Prince-Bishop of Liége, took the re- 
quired oath, and the king immediately appointed him 
to the archiepiscopal See of Mechlin, then vacant. 
The king next had attempted to gain the Holy See 
for his side in his struggle with the Belgian episcopacy, 
by practically demanding of it Bulls of canonical inves- 
titure for his candidate as well as a formal censure of 
the “Doctrinal Decision’. The pope replied gently 
but firmly, condemning the words of the oath of al- 
legiance to the Fundamental Law, sending a Brief of 
commendation to the bishops, and refusing investi- 
ture to the Prince de Méan until he should have 
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sephinist governments, and determined to overcome 
the opposition of the Bishop of Ghent, he had the 
bishop prosecuted for having published the ‘“ Doc- 
trinal Decision’’; for having corresponded with Rome 
without authorization; and for having published the 
papal Bulls without approbation. The Brussels 
Court of Assizes condemned the bishop to be de- 
ported for contumacy (1817), and the Government, 
carrying the sentence even farther, had the bishop’s 
name written on the pillory, between two _ profes- 
sional thieves sentenced to be pilloried and branded. 
The clergy of the Diocese of Ghent who remained 
faithful to the bishop were also persecuted by the 
State. The conflict would have continued indefi- 
nitely had not the prelate died in exile, in 1821, 
after having had twice confessed the Faith in the 
face of persecution. After his death, the Govern- 
ment conceded that the oath should be binding only 
from the civil point of view, which set at rest the 
Catholic conscience and ended the difficulties which 
had beset the first six years of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

If there had been any real desire on the part of 
King William to respect the conscience of Catholics, 
who constituted the greater part of the nation, he 
would now have inaugurated a policy, which would 
have set aside religious differences, and started the 
kingdom along lines leading to the frank and cordial 
fusion of the two peoples. This wasnotdone. On the 
contrary, in his obstinate determination to treat the 
sovereign pontiff as an outsider, and to bring the 
Catholic Church under the omnipotence of the State, 
William in his blind fury continued his policy of op- 
pression. Before the above-mentioned conflict, the 
king had created a State commission for Catholic 
affairs and had declared in the decree that “‘no church 
ordinance coming from a foreign authority—{l. e. the 
pope] could be published without the approval of the 
Government’”’. This was equivalent to re-establish- 
ing in the full dawn of the nineteenth century the 
placet of the despotic governments of the former re- 
gime. Going farther, he instructed this commission 
“to be on their guard in maintaining the liberties of 
the Belgian Church’’, an extravagant formula bor- 
rowed from defunct Gallicanism, implying that the 
commission should take care to withdraw the Belgian 
Church from the legitimate authority of the pope. 
The men he had chosen to help him pushed their 
distrust and hatred of the Catholic hierarchy farther 
than hedid. Baron Goubau, the head of the board of 
Catholic worship, and his superior, Van Maanen the 
minister of justice, by a system of petty persecu- 
tions soon made their names the most hated in Bel- 
gium, and largely increased the unpopularity of the 
Government. 

In 1821 the Government began to be chiefly oc- 
cupied with the suppression of liberty in the matter 
of education. Since the foundation, in 1817, of the 
three State universities, Liége, Ghent, and Louvain, 
higher education had been entirely under the control 
of the State, which now assumed control of middle 
inferior education (20 May, 1821) by a ministerial or- 
dinance which allowed no free school to exist without 
the express consent of the Government. Lastly, a 
decree of 14 June, 1825, suppressed free middle su- 
perior instruction by determining that no college 
could exist without being expressly authorized, and 
that no one could teach the children of more than one 
family without an official diploma. A second decree 
of the same date declared anyone who had made his 
studies abroad ineligible for any public office in the 
kingdom. The State having monopolized all lay ed- 
ucation, there still remained the training of the 
clergy, which by the general canons of the Church, 
and those of the Council of Trent, in particular, be- 
longed exclusively to the bishops. By a third decree, 
14 June, 1825, said to be a revival of that of Joseph II, 
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establishing the General Seminary, a State institution 
was erected under the name of Philosophical College 
(College philosophique), in which every aspirant for 
the priesthood was obliged to make a course of at 
least two years before he could be admitted to a 
grand séminatre. 

On this occasion, the Archbishop of Mechlin, whose 
servility toward the king had till then known no 
limit, did not hesitate to make some respectful re- 
monstrances to the Government, declaring that he 
could not in conscience accept these decrees. Gou- 
bau, in answering, repeated in substance Napoleon’s 
gibe to the Prince de Broglie, “‘ Your conscience will 
be regarded.as a mere pretext and for good reasons’’. 
The other bishops, however, the capitular vicars of 
vacant sees, and the rest of the clergy, unanimously 
took sides with the Archbishop of Mechlin and joined 
in his protest. The Catholic Belgian deputies to the 
States-General protested; the Holy See protested in 
its turn. Nothing availed; the Government closed 
the free colleges one after another, thereby ruining 
a flourishing educational system in which Belgian 
families had absolute confidence; the Philosophical 
College was opened with great pomp, with a corps of 
instructors little thought of, either from a scientific 
or a moral point of view; students were drawn 
thither by bursaries or scholarships, and by exemp- 
tion from military service. The Government be- 
coming more radical than ever, then undertook to 
create a schism in the Belgian Church by elaborating 
a plan, whereby the authority of the Holy See would 
be abolished and the bishops placed immediately un- 
der the Government. 

But all these measures only increased the discon- 
tent of the Belgians and their passive resistance. 
To get the mastery, the Government conceived the 
idea of having recourse a second time to the soy- 
ereign pontiff, and broaching again the project of a 
Concordat, which had failed in 1823, on account of 
the king’s inadmissible claims. The king counted, 
on the one hand, on wresting as many concessions as 
possible from the Holy See, and on the other, on 
gaining popularity among the Belgians through the 
arrangement he would make with the pope. These 
calculations failed, and once more the superiority of 
papal diplomacy was made manifest in the difficult 
negotiations which finally resulted in the Concordat 
of 1827. The Philosophical College ceased to be ob- 
ligatory for clerics and became a matter of choice; 
in place of having the right of designating the bishops, 
the king was obliged to content himself with that of 
vetoing the choice made by the Chapters. The Con- 
cordat, which filled the Catholics with joy, excited 
the ire of the Calvinists and the Liberals, and the 
Government tried hard to quiet the latter by showing 
the worst possible will in the application of the treaty 
which it had just concluded with the Vatican. The 
Philosophical College was not declared optional until 
20 June, 1829; vacant episcopal sees were provided 
with titulars elected according to the conditions laid 
down in the Concordat, but a royal decree rendered 
the recruiting of the clergy almost impossible save 
from the ranks of the old pupils of the Philosophical 
College. The Catholic opposition, headed by Bishop 
Van Bommel, the new Bishop of Liége, was so vig- 
orous, and political complications so grave, that the 
king at last consented to permit the bishops to re- 
organize their seminaries as they wished (20 October, 
1829). Then, as the crisis became more serious, he 
went farther, and on 9 June, 1830, entirely suppressed 
the Philosophical College, which had been deserted 
from the time attendance had become optional. On 
27 May of the same year, the king even revoked his 
decrees regarding freedom in education; he thanked 
Goubau and committed to Catholic zeal the direction 
of matters concerning Catholic worship, and would 
have left no ground for grievance on the part of 
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Catholics had he not, at the last moment, seen fit, 
in the negotiations with the Holy See, to demand the 
right of approving appointments to canonries. But 
all the king’s concessions, which were really extorted 
from him by the force of circumstances, and despite 
his dogged reluctance, came too late, and the nego- 
tiations in regard to the question of canons were still 
in progress when the Belgian Revolution broke out. 
As to the causes of an event so decisive for the 
future of the Belgian people, it is highly improbable 
that if King William had given them grounds for 
complaint only in religious matters, the public dis- 
content would have culminated in a revolution. The 
Catholics, faithful to the teachings of the Church and 
to the counsels of their pastors, had no wish to exceed 
what was lawful and knew that they should confine 
themselves to peaceful protests. But the Govern- 
ment had injured many other interests to which a 
great number were more sensitive than they were to 
the oppression of the Catholic Church, at which they 
would have been wholly indifferent if, indeed, they 
would not have rejoiced. It will suffice to recall the 
principal grievances. Although Holland’s popula- 
tion was less than Belgium by almost half, each nation 
was allowed the same number of deputies in the 
States-General. Acquaintance with the Dutch lan- 
guage was at once made obligatory for all officials. 
The greater number of institutions of the central 
Government were located in Holland, and the ma- 
jority of the offices- were reserved for the Dutch. 
Taxes on corn and on slaughtering weighed most 
heavily on the southern provinces. The press was 
under the arbitrary control of the Government and 
the courts, and they vigorously prohibited any criti- 
cism of the Government and its deputies. The Goy- 
ernment stubbornly opposed the introduction of the 
jury system, the verdicts of which, inspired by a saner 
appreciation of public feeling, would often have 
calmed opinion instead of inflaming it. Lastly, as 
if wishing to fill the measure of its blunders, the 
Government shamelessly hired an infamous forger 
condemned by the French tribunals, a certain Libri- 
Bagnano, whose journal, the ‘“National’’, never 
ceased insulting and taunting every Belgian who 
had the misfortune of incurring the displeasure of the 
Government. There came a time when the Liberals, 
who, as late as 1825, had applauded the Government 
in its persecution of the Church, found themselves 
attacked in their turn, and began to protest with 
more violence than the Catholics had ever done. 
Then the inevitable happened. Equally op- 
pressed, the two parties forgot their differences, and 
joined forces. The fiery anti-clerical Louis de Potter, 
author of various historical works extremely irre- 
ligious in tone, was one of the first to advocate, from 
the prison in which he was confined for some violation 
of laws concerning the press, the union of the Catho- 
lies and the Liberals. ‘This union was made the more 
easy because the greater part of the Catholics, under 
the influence of the teachings of Lamennais and the 
pressure of events, had abandoned their stand of 
1815 and had rallied to the doctrine of “liberty in all 
- and for all’’. 
-and Liberals soon bore fruit. 


Once effected, the union of Catholics 
Their first step, pro- 


posed by the Catholics who wished to employ lawful - 


means only, was the presentation of petitions by 
every class of society in turn. Hundreds of petitions 
piled up in the offices of the States-General, demand- 
ing liberty of education, freedom of the press, and 
the righting of other wrongs. While these petitions 
were being circulated the perfect order that was 
maintained deceived the king. On a tour which 
ni ide through the southern provinces, to convince 
himself personally as to the state of the public mind, 


‘ved such demonstrations of loyalty that he | 


self that the petitioning was a factitious 
nd went so far as to declare, at Liége, 
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that the conduct of the petitioners was infamous 
(1829). 

This false step was his undoing. In the face of his 
refusal to initiate any reforms, the country became 
incensed, and the direction of the national movement 
passed from the hands of the peaceful Catholics into 
those of the impatient Liberals. The resistance soon 
took on a revolutionary character. The ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities had foreseen this, and had for a long 
time opposed both the “Union’’, and the petitions 
which were its first manifestation. The Bishops of 
Ghent and Liége had come forward to remind the 
faithful of their duties to the sovereign; the Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin had assured the Government of the 
neutrality of the clergy; the nuncio had shown his 
disapproval of the “Union’’, and the Cardinal-Secre- 
tary of State had stigmatized it as monstrous. But 
the religious authorities soon found themselves pow- 
erless to control the movement. The Catholics, imi- 
tating the Liberals, had recourse to violent language; 
their most important periodical refused to print the 
conciliatory letter of the Bishop of Liége, which one 
of the Liberal leaders styled an episcopal-ministerial 
document; the lower clergy, in turn, allowed itself to 
be drawn-into the current; the Government, wilfully 
blind, continued wantonly, in its imprudence, to pile 
up the materials for a great conflagration; at last, 
nothing was lacking but a fuse. ‘This came from 
France. The revolution of July, 1830, lasting from 
the 27th to the 29th, overthrew the government 
of Charles X; on 25 August, of the same year, a riot 
broke out in Brussels and brought on the revolution 
which culminated in the conflicts between (24-26 Sep- 
tember) the Dutch troops and the people of Brussels 
assisted by re-enforcements of volunteers from the 
provinces, The whole country rose up; at the end of 
some weeks the Dutch army had evacuated the soil 
of the southern provinces, and Belgium was free. 

III. InpEPENDENT BeEtcium (1830-1905).—As has 
been shown, not only was the revolution the work 
of two parties but the chief réle in it had been played 
by the Liberals, and for a long time, although a 
minority in the nation, their ranks supplied the prin- 
cipal leaders in national life. The Catholics did not 
close their eyes to this state of things. Sincerely at- 
tached to the Union of 1828, they wanted a unionist 
policy without laying too much stress on party names. 
The provisional government which assumed the di- 
rection of affairs after the revolution had but one 
Catholic among its ten members, and had as head 
and inspiration, Charles Rogier, who, in September, 
1830, had come, at the head of the Liége volunteers, 
to lend a strong helping hand to the combatants in 
Brussels. The constituent Congress, conyoked by > 
the provisional government, was in great majority 
composed of Catholics; partisans of liberty “‘in all 


‘and for all’, in conformity with the teachings of 


Lamennais. The Liberal minority was split into two 
groups; the stronger professed the same ideas of 
liberty as the Catholics; the other was made up of 
a small number of sectarians and of State idolaters 
who had dreams of bringing the Catholic Church into 
subjection to the civil power. The leaders of the 
Catholic group were Count Félix de Mérode, a member 
of the provisional government, and Baron de Gerlache, 
President of the Congress; the most prominent among 
the Liberals were Charles Rogier, Joseph Lebeau, 
Paul Devaux, J. B. Nothomb, and Sylvan Van de 
Weyer; the group of sectarians followed the orders 
of Hugene Defacqz. The Constitution which re- 
sulted from the deliberations of the Congress reflected 
the dispositions of the great majority of the assembly 
and showed at the same time a reaction against the © 
bk eae regime of King William. It proclaimed 

the absolute freed of worship and of the pr 

which the Liberal: freed 
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to the Catholics; concessions were even made to the 
prejudices of some, by rendering obligatory the pri- 
ority of civil marriage over the religious ceremony and 
commanding that no one should be forced to observe 
the religious holidays of any denomination. The 
Congress showed the same broad-mindedness in the 
choice of a sovereign. The first selection fell on 
the Duke de Nemours, son of Louis Philippe, but the 
French king, fearing the jealousy of the European 
powers, dared not accept the throne for his son. 
Then, after having given the regency for some months 
to Baron Surlet de Chokier, the Congress declared in 
favour of Prince Leopold de Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
widower of the Princess Charlotte, heir presumptive 
to the Crown of England. Though a Protestant 
prince, Leopold I (1831-65) showed himself worthy 
of the confidence of a Catholic people; during his en- 
tire reign he maintained an even balance between the 
two parties, and never lost his solicitude for the moral 
and religious interests of the nation. Owing largely 
to Leopold’s wise policy, Belgium successfully in- 
augurated free institutions, and showed the world that 
a Catholic people is capable of progress in every field. 

During the early years of the new kingdom both 
sides remained faithful to the union of 1828, the ad- 
ministration being divided between the Catholics and 
Liberals. The dominant thought was to defend 
against Holland the patrimony of independence and 
of liberty won by the revolution, patriotism inspiring 
unanimous opposition to the foreigner. The ten- 
dency towards mutual conciliation was evident in 
the organic laws perfected during these early years, 
especially in that of 1842 on primary education which 
was passed unanimously by the Chamber, save for 
three blank votes, and received the unanimous vote 
of the senate. This law, the work of J. B. Nothomb, 
the minister, made religious teaching obligatory, but 
dispensed dissidents from attendance. King Leopold 
expressed his gratification on signing it. For thirty- 
seven years this remained the fundamental charter 
of public education. At this time, everyone of what- 
ever party was convinced of the necessity of religion 
in the education of the people. The clergy readily 
rallied to the support of the bill and even suffered a 
great number of the 2,284 private schools which they 
had opened to be closed that they might co-operate 
in the establishment of the public schools. 

The law of 1842 was, in a way, the last product of 
Unionist principles. Since the treaty of 1839 had 
definitely regulated Belgium’s position in regard to 
Holland, the fear of an outside enemy had been re- 
moved, and the Liberal party was convinced that 
there was no longer anything to hinder its political 
doctrines from prevailing in the national government, 
This attitude was partly justified by the state of 
affairs. The Catholics were weak, without organiza- 
tion, without a press, without consciousness of their 
own strength; they had no relish for partisan contests, 
and they counted on Unionism to maintain public life 
along the lines of 1830. In contrast to the Catholic 
masses who lacked cohesion, and consciousness of 
their strength, the Liberals formed a young, spirited, 
united party, gaining recruits from the bourgeoisie 
and the learned classes alike, commanding much sym- 
pathetic support from official circles, in possession 
of a press with twenty times the influence of the 
Catholic press, in a word, master of the Belgium Gov- 
ernment since 1830. Paul Devaux, one of the most 
remarkable men of this party and one of the orga- 
nizers of the Union in 1828, became the apostle of 
Liberalism in its later development, which implied 
the abolition of the Union and the victory of a policy 
exclusively Liberal in character. The articles which, 
beginning with 1839, he published in the “National 
Review’’, founded by him, exerted an enormous in- 
fluence upon his party and even gradually won over 
to his ideas a large number of moderate Liberals. 
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While the Union of 1828 was being dissolved and 
some of its promoters were seeking to give a partisan 
predominance to mixed ministries, the dissenters, 
who cherished an implacable hatred for the Catholic 
Church, wished to profit by the new turn of affairs 
in Liberal ranks to avenge the defeat they had met 
with at the hands of the constituent Congress. The 
Masonie lodges entered on the scene with the avowed 
intention of forming the “conscience’’ of the Liberal 
party and of outlining its programme. ‘They estab- 
lished a large society called “‘The Alliance’’, which 
soon numbered 1,000 members, and which was to 
serve as their agent and go-between with that part of 
the people in which Freemasonry awakened distrust- 
fulness. In 1846, the Alliance called together a Lib- 
eral Congress, presided over by Eugene Defacqz, the 
dissenter of 1830, now Grand Master of Belgian Free- 
masonry. The same secrecy was preserved in the 
deliberations of the Congress as in the Lodges, from 
which it originated, and the only knowledge of its 
proceedings was to be gained from the programme 
which it published. In this document, side by 
side with political reforms, appeared ‘‘the real in- 
dependence of the civil power’’, a mere formula sig- 
nifying systematic war on the Church, and ‘‘the 
organization of public instruction under the exclusive 
direction of civil authority, which should be granted 
legal means to maintain a competition with private 
establishments, without the interference of the clergy, 
on the ground of authority. At the time that this 
programme was being drawn up, the Congress made 
plans for a general confederation of Liberalism in 
Belgium, which with the Alliance as centre and type, 
was to establish in each district an association of free 
Liberal electors, bound in honour to vote for the 
candidates chosen by the Congress. There were 
also to be electoral divisions in every one of the 
cantons to extend the influence of the association. 
General reunions were to be held periodically to en- 
able the alliance to reach the members of the associa- 
tions and imbue them with the Masonic spirit. The 
Liberal Congress of 1846 brought the session to a close 
with “a resolution favouring the liberation of the 
lower clergy’’, whom they hoped to incite against the 
bishops by suggesting possibilities of bettering their 
condition. This resolution brought out strongly the 
true character of the Congress, as a reactionary move- 
ment against the work of the National Congress of 
1830. It stands to reason that the strong impulse 
stirred up by the Congress in the ranks of the Liberal 
party, and the ardent hopes based on it reacted on 
the legislative elections, while the Catholics re- 
mained buried in their dream of Unionism, then 
merely an anachronism. The elections of 1847 
placed the Liberals in power. 

The new Government brought together in the same 
ministry Charles Rogier, member of the Congress of 
1830, and Frére-Orban, one of the promoters of the 
Congress ‘of 1846. Under the influence of the latter, 
aman of great talent but extremely arbitrary, whose 
imperious will got the better of the Unionist scruples 
of his colleague, the Cabinet declared that it would 
inaugurate a ‘“‘new policy’’ taking as its principle 
the “independence of the civil power’. And as a 
matter of fact, from this time forth, war was made on 
religious influence with a bitterness destined to divide 
the Belgian nation into two hostile camps. De 
Haussy, the Minister of Justice, set about applying 
to charitable foundations the most unheard-of prin- 
ciples. According to him, only charitable (State) 
bureaux could receive charitable bequests, and all en- 
dowments were to be turned over to them, even 
though the testator had made the selection of an 
administrator for the endowment an indispensable 
condition. On the other hand, the law of 1850 on 
middle-superior education was inspired by a spirit 
diametrically opposite to that of the law concerning 
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primary education; it showed the Government’s in- 
tention of using the taxpayers’ money to start com- 
petition with free education, and if, as a matter of 
policy, the clergy were invited to give religious in- 

, struction in public institutions, conditions were such 
as to make their co-operation lack both dignity and 
effectiveness. 

The Belgian nation was not yet ripe for the adop- 
tion of a policy so out of harmony with the spirit of 
its national traditions, and after five years, the cabinet 
was overthrown. A more moderate Liberal cabinet 
modified the law of 1850 by adopting the “agree- 
ment of Antwerp’’ made between the communal ad- 
ministration of that city and the bishops, giving to 
the clergy the guarantees required for their admission 
to the public institutions of secondary education. 
The support given to this agreement, by the Chamber, 
the vote being 86 to 7, showed that the necessity of 
religious instruction was still understood by a large 
number of Liberals. The elections of 1855, which 
returned a Catholic majority, resulted in a cabinet 
presided over by P. de Decker, who may be called 
the last of the Unionists. This cabinet, which its 
friends might have reproached with excessive mod- 
eration, was destined to be overthrown as reactionary. 
One of its members, A. Nothomb, drafted a law con- 
cerning charitable bequests intended to protect the 
interests of testators and repair the unfortunate ef- 
fects of De Haussy’s-legislation. 'Testators were au- 
thorized to appoint special administrators for their 
bequests, but the powers of the latter were cireum- 
scribed and their exercise placed under the strict 

supervision of the State (1857). Under the leader- 

ship of Frére-Orban, who under the pseudonym of 
Jean Van Damme had just written a sensational 
pamphlet, the Liberals pretended to find in this 
scheme a roundabout restoration of the monastic 
main-morte; they called it the law of the convents, 
rand when the plan was brought up for discussion, 
they organized riots which intimidated the head of 
the cabinet. He took advantage of the communal 
elections, which had been favourable to the Liberal 
party, to tender the resignation of the cabinet. This 
pusillanimous conduct delivered the Government 
again into the hands of the Liberals, who held power 
for thirteen years (1857-70). 

During this long period the new ministry, which 
was merely the outcome of a riot, did nothing but 
emphasize the anti-religious character of its policy. 
The real head was Frére-Orban, who in the end 
forced his colleague, Rogier, to retire (1868), and car- 
ried out successively the principal features in his 
programme of secularization. More prominent than 
ever was the alleged aim of protecting civil society 
against the “encroachments of the clergy’’. The law 
of 1859 on charitable endowments was the counter- 
part of that of 1857 and the despoiling policy inau- 
gurated in 1847 by de Haussy. A law of 1869, of 
the same animus, confiscated all the bursaries for 
free scholarships, nine-tenths of which had been es- 

_ tablished to advance the Christian education of the 
- young, annulling the formal provisions of the testators. 
_A law of 1870 confined exemption from military ser- 


vice to students of the grands séminaires, refusing it to 


novices of religious orders. In actual practice, the 
Government was sectarian and intolerant towards re- 

_ ligion and the clergy. It countenanced the efforts 
prompted by the Masonic lodges to secularize ceme- 
__teries, notwithstanding the decree of Prairial, twelfth 
year, that there should be a cemetery for each de- 

_ nomination, which left Catholic cemeteries under the 

's jurisdiction. Appointments to public offices, 

the magistracy, were noticeably partisan. 
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It seemed as if the rule of the Liberal party would 
continue indefinitely, and that Catholics were perma- 
nently excluded from power, which their adversaries 
declared they were incapable of exercising. However, 
the Catholics made use of their long exclusion from 
a share in governmental affairs in at last seriously 
attempting to organize their forces. Jules Malou de- 
voted himself most energetically to this task, and 
for the first time, the broad outlines of organization 
were visible, an organization such as the Liberal 
party had long possessed. At the same time, in 
imitation of the German Catholics, they held impor- 
tant Congresses at Mechlin, in 1863, 1864, and 1867, 
which awakened Catholic enthusiasm and gave 
courage to the pessimists. In this way, Catholics 
found. themselves able to resume the struggle with 
new vigour. Dissensions in the Liberal party, the 
strenuous opposition to the Liberals, or Doctrinaires, 
of the Government, on the part of men of advanced 
ideas, who claimed the double title of Progressists, 
and of Radicals, combined to help the Catholics and 
in 1870, they finally succeeded in overthrowing the 
Liberal Government. 

The Liberals then had recourse to the means which 
had contributed. to their success in 1857. The min- 
istry had appointed as Governor of Limburg P. de 
Decker, who had been the head of the ministry of 
1855, and whose name had been connected with the 
failure of a financial association. The Liberals af- 
fected to be greatly scandalized and organized riots 
which so frightened Leopold II that he dismissed his 
ministry (1871). He replaced it, it is true, by another 
Catholic ministry, of which Jules Malou was president. 
Though formed during the disturbances of a popular 
outbreak in defiance of the wishes of the large cities, 
which were all Liberal in their sympathies, and se- 
cretly impugned before the king by Jules Van Praet, 
the royal secretary, who was nicknamed the “Seventh 
Ministry’’, this ministry managed to hold out until 
1878 only by dint of being as unobtrusive as possible. 
None of the anti-religious laws made by the Liberals 
were revised, not even the one concerning bursaries, 
which had been passed by a bare majority. There 
was no restoration of the balance of power in public 
offices, which continued to be held by the Liberals. 
In 1875, the Burgomaster of Liége having forbidden 
the Jubilee processions in that city, in defiance of the 
Constitution, the Government dared not annul his 
illegal order and had the humiliation of seeing the 
1,500 Liberals tender him a complimentary ban- 
quet. Catholic rule seemed in very truth what its 
adversaries called it, an ‘empty parenthesis’’, and, 
towards the end of his administration, Jules Malou | 
in a Catholic meeting, summed it up in these words: 
“we have existed ’’—-Nous avons vécu. 

When a turn in the elections brought the Liberals 
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of the religious troubles of the sixteenth century. 
Their presses daily waged war on the Catholic re- 
ligion; their carnival pageants were vulgar parodies 
which exposed the most sacred things to popular de- 
rision. Lastly, the leaders of the movement agreed 
upon a revision of the law of 1842 dealing with 
primary instruction. Once more in power they set 
about their work of uprooting Christianity without 
delay, and framed the famous school law of 1879, 
which the Catholics called the ‘Law of Misfortune”’ 
(Loi de malheur), a name it still retains. 

The work of drafting this law was placed in charge of 
Van Humbeck, the Minister of Public Instruction, a 
Freemason who some years before had declared in his 
lodge that ‘Catholicism was a corpse that barred the 
way of progress and would have to be thrown into 
the grave’. The law did him justice, being in every 
respect the reverse of the law of 1842; it excluded 
from the schools all religious instruction, and barred 
from the ranks of teachers all graduates of free normal, 
i. e. religious schools. But for once, Freemasonry 
had counted too much on the apathy and good 
nature of the Catholic masses. The resistance was 
unanimous. At the call of the bishops Catholics rose 
in a body and entered on a campaign of petitions; 
committees for resistance were everywhere formed; 
public prayers were offered in all the churches for 
delivery from ‘‘teachers without faith’’, and ‘‘god- 
less schools’’. In the Chambers, the Catholics after 
emphatic protests refused to take any part in the dis- 
cussion of the law even-of its amendment, which forced 
the Liberals to do their worst and to shoulder the 
entire responsibility. It was carried without formal 
opposition. The President of the Senate, Prince de 
Ligne, a Liberal, resigned his post, deploring the 
division of the nation into Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
The Catholics, co-operating with the bishops and the 
clergy, achieved wonders. In one year they erected 
three or four thousand Catholic schools; the rule that 
there should be one to each commune was obeyed 
with few exceptions. More than 2,000 teachers of 
both sexes resigned their positions, the greater num- 
ber to take part in free education often at a very 
small salary. At the end of a year, the State schools 
had lost fifty-five per cent. of their pupils, and re- 
tained only thirty-eight per cent. of the entire body 
of school children, while the Catholic schools had 
sixty-one per cent. Many of the State schools were 
entirely deserted, and others had a ridiculously 
small attendance. Dumbfounded and enraged at 
such unexpected resistance, the Government tried 
every resource, however contemptible or absurd. 
Negotiations were begun with the Vatican, and a 
breach of diplomatic relations threatened, in the 
hope of forcing Leo XIII to condemn the action of 
the Belgian bishops. Nothing came of this, and in 
consequence the Belgian ambassador to the Holy 
See was recalled. To intimidate the clergy and the 
Catholics, a decree was passed ordering an inquiry 
as to the execution of the school law, and the inves- 
tigators journeyed through the country like real 
judges, and cited people before their tribunal at ran- 
dom, exposing the most respectable people to the 
insults of the mob. This tour of investigation was 

scarcely finished, when the Freemasons, carrying 
their blindness to the limit, proposed to the Chamber 
another inquiry concerning the main-morte measure 
' is to say, a campaign against convents. This 
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1884, the country was called on to pronounce judg- 
ment. The result was overwhelming. Half the 
members of the Chamber had been candidates for re- 
election. Only two Liberal deputies were returned, the 
others being defeated in the whirlwind which uprooted 
Liberalism. Amid great national rejoicing, the 
Catholics resumed the reins of power, which they 
have held uninterruptedly for twenty-three years. 
“We shall surprise the world by our moderation”’ said 
one of their leaders; and in this moderation which is 
not devoid of energy, lies their strength. The school 
law of 1879 was repealed without delay, the first time 
in the history of Belgium that a Catholic Government 
had courage to repeal a law made by the Liberals. The 
legislators of 1884, however, did not revive the law of 
1842. Taking into consideration the change of times, 
they took the primary schools from State control and 
placed them under the communes, leaving each com- 
mune to decide whether or not religious instruction 
should be given; the State subsidized these schools, 
on condition that they would accept the State pro- 
gramme and would submit to State inspection; all 
laws subversive of liberty were repealed, and, need- 
less to say, relations with the Vatican were resumed. 

The Liberals, counting on the support of the cities, 
thought that by violence they could bring about a 
reaction against the decision of the electoral body, 
as they had done in 1857 and 1871. With the con- 
nivance of the Burgomaster of Brussels, they assailed 
and scattered a peaceful procession of 80,000 Catho- 
lies, who had come to the capital to make a demon- 
stration in favour of the Government, and, as in 1857, 
appealed to false statistics of the communal elections 
of 1884, to-_prove that the voters had changed their 
minds. In this way, they obtained from King Leo- 
pold II the dismissal of Charles Woeste and Victor 
Jacobs, the two ministers whom they held in special 
aversion. Jules Malou, the head of the Cabinet, pro- 
tested, and followed his colleagues into retirement. 
But the Catholic party remained in power and M. 
Beernaert, who succeeded Malou, inaugurated the 
era of prosperity which has placed Belgium in the 
front rank among nations. 

‘The situation confronting the Government bore 
no resemblance to that of former years. Since 


1830, the inner national energy had been absorbed — 


by the struggle between the Catholics and the Lib- 
erals, both representing bourgeois voters, who were 


divided as to the amount of influence to be al-— 
lowed to Catholicism in public affairs. By 1886 a 


change had come about. A third party had come 
into existence known as the “ Workingman’s Party’’, 
which, recruited entirely from the labouring classes, 


presented a dangerous platform, comprehending not — 


reforms but economic and social revolutionary meas- 
ures. This Socialist party had been secretly taking 
shape since 1867, and continued in Belgium the tra- 
ditions of the “Internationale’’, created by Karl 
Marx. It proclaimed to the workingmen that they 
were slaves, promised to give them liberty and pros- 
perity and, as the first means towards the necessary 
reforms, to secure for them the right of suffrage. 


In this way the great mass of the people were won — 


over and organized while the two older parties were 
wholly occupied with their traditional quarrel. Not 


that eminent Catholics, such as Edouard Ducpé- — 


tiaux, to mention one of the highest rank, had not 
sought for a long time a way of bettering the condi- 


tion of the working classes, or that many zealous 


men had not made disinterested attempts to bring 


about such a result; but the body of the nation had 
alized be y / 
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non-interference was accepted as the guiding prin- 
ciple, and particularly when there was any question 
of labour legislation, the words on every tongue were: 
“most liberty, least government.” 

When, therefore, in 1886, serious uprisings, plainly 
revolutionary in character, took place, first at Liége 
(18 March), and soon afterwards in the industrial 
districts of Hainaut, the whole country was thrown 
into a state of consternation and alarm. The labour 
party came forward and put the social question 
before the country in the form of incendiarism and 
riots. The most enlightened Catholics grasped the 
significance of these events and saw that the time 
had come for turning their attention towards labour 
reform. Under the presidency of Bishop Doutreloux 
of Liége, three Congresses of Social Works were held 
at Liége, in 1886, 1887, and 1890, in which the most 
vital questions were studied and exhaustively dis- 
cussed. Groups were formed, especially among 
the younger men, to introduce the most urgent re- 
forms into the Catholic platform; Canon Pottier, 
professor of moral theology in the grand séminaire 
of Liége, became the apostle of the reform move- 
ment; the Catholic friends of reform established a 
Democratic Christian League, which, encouraged by 
the bishops and keeping within the bounds of the 
strictest orthodoxy, bent all its energies on reform. 
The Bishop of Liége formed among the secular 
priests a new order, ‘The Almoners of Labour’’, 
whose zeal and devotion were entirely directed to 
bettering the lot of the working people. 

As for the Government, it proved equal to its task, 
new and unforeseen as it was. A thorough investi- 
gation of the labour question gave an understanding 
of the nature and extent of the principal grievances 
of the working classes, after which the necessary 
reforms were energetically entered upon. For sev- 
eral years, the entire legislative activity devoted it- 
self to the redress of the most crying evils. Councils 
of Industry and of Labour were formed; legislation 
was passed on the following subjects: workingmen’s 
dwellings, wages, the abolition of the truck system, 
the illegality of attaching or assigning wages, labour 
inspection, child-labour, and the labour of women. 
Strong encouragement was given to mutual benefit 
societies which had been hitherto in anything but 
a flourishing condition. To. these important laws 
was added the commendable law of conditional 
condemnation and liberation, the work of M. Lejeune, 
the minister of justice; it has since been imitated by 
many larger countries. 

This work, which extended over ten years, culmi- 
nated in a revision of the Constitution, which the 
advanced members of the Liberal party had been 
demanding for a long time, and which the Socialists 
were now insisting on. This revision had become 
imperative. Belgium was a country which had 
very few voters; out of a population of more than 
six millions there never were more than 150,000, 


and during the last years of the Liberal Government 


no less than six laws had been passed to diminish 
this number still further by excluding entire classes 
of Catholic voters. In spite of this, and though it 
was clear to all that the Catholics would be the first 
to profit by a revision, through a spirit of conserva- 
tism, they shrank from taking the initiative in this 
matter. One of their leaders, M. Woeste, was its 
declared adversary. The Liberals, observing this 
hesitation on the part of their opponents, joined the 
Socialists in demanding the revision, hoping for. its 
refusal. Under these circumstances, and with a 
full appreciation of the necessities of the situation, 
eernaert proposed the revision of the Constitu- 
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a suffrage, however, modified by plural voting as 
proposed by M. Nyssens, a deputy of the Right. 
Each Belgian was to have one vote; a married man 
who could prove his title to some property had two; 
a man able to give certain proofs of education had 
three. The electoral body was increased tenfold, 
and henceforth only the worthless and the incom- 
petent were excluded from the administration of 
public affairs in Belgium (1893). 

In this way the Belgian Government, by exercising 
prudence as well as courage, succeeded in a few years 
in carrying out a splendid reform programme, and 
deserved the admirable eulogy of Fernand Payen, a 
French jurisconsult: ““We have before us the most 
complete body of legislation which the history of 
this century can show in any country.”’ A former 
liberal minister praised hardly less emphatically the 
wise policy of the Catholic Government, by declaring 
that it was difficult to combat it because it offered 
no grounds for complaint. For the first time in the 
history of Belgium Catholics showed their ability to 
govern, that is to say, their ability to comprehend at 
a glance the needs of the times and to meet them 
satisfactorily. Even the king, hitherto distrustful 
of Catholics, gradually gave up his prejudices, and 
at every election the voters confirmed their tenure 
of power. The party of the Right showed their 
ingratitude towards M. Beernaert, by declining, 
partly through motives of personal interest, to vote 
for the proportional representation of parties, and 
this the head of the Cabinet demanded as an indis- 
pensable item in the revision of the Constitution. 
On this refusal, M. Beernaert resigned his position 
at the head of the Cabinet, in 1894, depriving Belgium 
of her greatest statesman. 

Results proved M. Beernaert’s wisdom. From 
the time of the revision, the Liberal party, which 
had its exclusive support in the bourgeoisie of the 
cities, had been entirely shut out of Parliament, 
where its place had been taken by a strong group of 
Socialists. This group, destitute, for the most part, 
of culture and parliamentary training, introduced 
coarse and violent methods of discussion into the 
Chamber, seriously compromising the dignity of 
parliamentary debate. On the other hand, the 
total suppression of Liberal representation was both 
an injustice, since this party still retained the sym- 
pathies of the middle class in the large cities, and a 
danger,for the true parliamentary spirit was violated 
by the exclusion from public life of views which had 
lately been all powerful and were still very much 
alive. . Proportional representation seemed to be 
the only way of restoring parliamentary balance, 
and it came about that those who had caused M. Beer- 
naert’s loss of power to avoid this very thing were 
won over to his views. Proportional representation 
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The number and importance of these legislative 
enactments was such that a Socialist deputy codified 
and published them in a collection, rendering thereby 
tacit but significant homage to the Government 
responsible for them. 

But the very stability of the Government, which 
each successive election retained in power, was the 
despair of its enemies who saw the impossibility of 
overthrowing it by legal methods. The Socialists 
decided that their success would be greater if they 
obtained by threats, or, if necessary, by violence, a 
new revision of the Constitution, suppressing the 
plural vote and replacing it by universal suffrage, 
pure and simple: ‘‘One man, one vote,” Failing to 
bring about this reform by intimidating the Chamber, 
they sent revolutionary bands into the streets. “TI 
have always tried to dissuade you from violence’’, 
said Vandervelde, their leader, to his audience of 
workingmen; ‘‘but to-day, I say to you: The pear is 
ripe, and must be plucked.” Another leader, 
Grimard, the Socialist senator, and a millionaire, 
even went so far as to declare that he would turn 
over his whole fortune to the workingmen and would 
start again with nothing. Intoxicated by these 
words, the workingmen of many large cities and 
industrial districts abandoned themselves to excesses, 
and blood was shed in several places, notably at 
Louvain. The energy with which the Government 
applied repressive measures, however, soon put an 
end to these attempts. Then the General Council 
of the workingmen’s party declared a general strike, 
the last weapon of the revolutionary party. This 
failed after a few days, and the General Council was 
forced to advise the workmen to return to work. 
The prestige of the Socialists with the popular masses 
was greatly impaired by the failure of so great an 
effort and the Catholic Government came out of 
the crisis stronger than ever (1902). 

There remained but one way of overcoming the 
Government: the alliance of the two opposition 
parties, the Socialists and the Liberals. This was 
effected at the time of the general elections of 1906. 
Although from the economic point of view the two 
parties were antipodal, they were united in their 
anticlerical sympathies, and there was reason to 
fear that their success would mean the downfall 
of religion. In their certainty of success they cir- 
culated the names of their future ministers, and 
open preparations were made for the festivities at- 
tendant on their victory. But their alliance met 
with a crushing defeat in the elections of 1906, which 
left the Catholic Government as strong as ever. The 
fétes, commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
national independence, lad been celebrated through- 
out the country with unrestrained enthusiasm, under 
the patronage of the Catholic Government, which, in 
1909, will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its own existence. In the history of Belgium no 
government has held power so long, and the Catholic 
party has come to be more and more of a national 
party, or, to speak more correctly, the nation itself. 

his summary would be incomplete if the history 
of the struggles in defence of religion and of social 
order were not supplemented by the internal history 
of the Catholic people of Belgium, i. e. the develop- 


Generally, in the face of adversaries who attacked 
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tive’? was repudiated not only by the advanced 
members of the party, who called themselves ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Christians’, but even by the Catholics opposed 
to reforms, who really aimed at preserving the 
economic regime which had caused all the grievances 
of the working class. The latter, rejecting the term 
“‘Conservative”’ as a wrong done them, desire to be 
called simply ‘Catholics’. Of the two groups, that 
of the Democratic Christians is at present numerically 
inferior, although more influential by reason of its 
enthusiasm, its activity, its faculty for taking the 
initiative, and its propaganda. To understand this 
it must be recalled that before the revision of the 
Constitution the Catholic, like the Liberal, party 
was exclusively a bourgeois party, as its members 
had to pay a large poll tax for the privilege of suffrage. 
Its leaders for the most part were drawn from the 
upper bourgeoisie, and those whose ability and energy 
called them to a share in the direction of affairs had 
no other ideals, or interests, than those of the bour- 
geoisie. When the revision heavily recruited their 
ranks, the new voters, though large in number, 
played the part of mere privates and had no active 
part in the management of the parties. Those of 
the new-comers, who were conscious of possessing 
the requisite ability and courage in order to carry 
out their ideas and programme were obliged to organ- 
ize new groups, which were looked at askance by 
the former leaders, often even regarded with sus- 
picion, and accused of socialistic tendencies. 

In a large number of arrondissements, the rivalry 
of conservative and democratic tendencies among 
Belgian Catholics resulted in the establishment of 
two distinct political groups, and the Belgian bishops, 
and the most farsighted leaders, found it a hard task 
to prevent an open rupture. At Ghent, where the 
Democratic Christians assumed the harmless name 
of Anti-Socialists, there was never any real danger 
of a break in the ranks. At Liége, which was a centre 
of opposition to democratic ideas, Catholic circles 
being under the control of employers and financiers 
inimical to reform principles, a rupture was barely 
averted. At Alost, where the break was beyond 
control, the Abbé Daens organized an independent 
and radical body, which, taking the name of ‘Chris- 
tene Volksparty’’ (Christian people’s party), aban- 
doned by the Anti-Socialists, opposed the Catholics 
more bitterly than the Socialists. It made common 
cause with the latter in carrying on a campaign 
against the Government in the elections of 1906. 
But, apart from the Daensists, a group, very small at_ 
most, which in its best days was unable to send 
more than two or three representatives to the Cham- 
ber, the Democratic Christians, in all their electoral 
battles, have always marched to the polls side by side 
with the conservative Catholics. They hold the con- 
trolling vote indispensable for any victory, and their 
leaders in Parliament have been in the front ranks in 
advocating the labour legislation which has produced 
the social laws. After opposing them for along time, 
the Conservatives have gradually become accustomed 
to regard them as an essential factor of the Catholic 
army. In the meantime, the birth and progress of 
this group clearly marked the evolution which is 
taking place in the Catholic party in the direction of 
a new social ideal, an evolution too slow for some, 
and too rapid for others, but in any case, evident and 
undeniable. gt ; 

IV. Conciusion.—This politico-religious history 
the first place, it clearl; 
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and has come forth victorious. In the second place it 
must be remarked that the war on the religion of the 
people has daily assumed a more threatening aspect. 
At the close of the eighteenth century, Belgium had 
no enemies except its foreign oppressors, abetted by 
a few handfuls of traitors. Under the Dutch Govern- 
ment, it was evident that the generation which de- 
veloped under the French domination had been 
partly won over to revolutionary doctrines, and 
that among the bourgeoisie of the cities there was a 
body which no longer recognized the authority of 
religion in social matters. After 1846, it was mani- 
fest that this faction was under the control of the 
Masonic lodges, and had positively declared itself 
for war upon religion and the Church. In 1886, it 
was evident that, in the bourgeois class, the great 
mass of workingmen had been won over to the cause 
of irreligion and that the population of the industrial 
districts had been seriously affected. In addition to 
this, the four larger cities of Belgium, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Liége, and Ghent, and most of the cities 
of the Walloon provinces, had gone over to the 
Anti-Catholic party. The defenders of religion and 
its oppressors tended to become numerically equal, 
a state of things that would be apparent to all, were 
it not masked in a way by the system. of plural 
voting. In the votes cast at the general elections 
there is always a Catholic majority, but it is a ques- 
tion whether the majority of voters are Catholics. 
If it is asked whether the Catholics, namely, the 
Belgians who submit to the teachings of the Church, 
still constitute the majority of the nation, the answer 
would be more or less doubtful. This leads to a third 
remark, The resistance to the enemies of religion 
has not been as effective as the duration and intensity 
of the contest might lead one to believe. Whenever 
the Catholics were successful, they have been satisfied 
with keeping the power in their hands; they have 
not exercised it to carry out their programme. No 
Catholic wrongs have been redressed; every law made 
by the Liberals against the Church and the clergy 
has remained unrepealed, and it was only in 1884 
that the Government, supported by the entire nation, 
felt strong enough to inaugurate a bolder policy. 


‘But the revision of the School Law of 1879 is the 


solitary instance of this progress, and will probably 
continue to be so for some time to come. 

The social condition of the Catholic religion in 
Belgium, while doubtless favourable, is not, there- 
fore, free from danger. The School Law of 1884, 
amended in 1895, is inadequate to guarantee the 
Christian education of the people. It is evaded by 
the municipal government of the capital, which man- 
ages by trickery to exempt the majority of the 


children from religious instruction, and even in the 


Liberal communes, where the pupils receive religious 
instruction, it is neutralized by the lessons given 
them by their freethinking teachers. Many of the 
public schools are now pops generations of 
unbelievers. This is a matter that needs attention. 
It is also imperative to re-enforce the Catholic army 


by drawing recruits from the only source open to it, 


namely, the people. To do this the Government 
must accentuate the character of its social legislation, 
which is too often compromised by provisions which 
deprive it of a large part of its effectiveness. The 


law on trade unions deprives them of the means 
pee likely to make them prosper, which is to make 
trade. 


The law on labour accidents would be ex- 
if insurance against accidents was made 
. The law enjoining the Sunday rest, 
co-operation of the Socialists, con- 
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not always easy to convince them of the contrary. 
The continuation of the Catholic regime in Belgium 
seems to be contingent on a radical reform of school 
legislation, on provision for the division of State sub- 
ventions among all the communal or private schools 
in proportion to the services that they render, and 
greater boldness in the solution of the labour ques- 
tions. Religion has in Belgium so strong a support 
in popular loyalty and devotion that by judiciously 
taking advantage of them at the proper time, an 
indefinite tenure of power will be ensured. 

V. Sraristics.—According to the census of 31 De- 
cember, 1905, the population of Belgium is 7,160,547. 
The great majority of the inhabitants are Catholic, 
but the lack of religious statistics makes it difficult to 
give the exact number of non-Catholics. There are 
about 30,000 Protestants, 3,000 to 4,000 Jews and 
several thousand persons who, not having been bap- 
tized, do not belong to any faith. The kingdom is 
divided into six dioceses, namely: The Archdiocese 
of Mechlin and the suffragan Dioceses of Bruges, 
Ghent, Liége, Namur, and Tournai. LEach diocese 
has a seminary and one or several preparatory schools 
for the training of the clergy; there are, in addition, 
the Belgian College at Rome, a seminary to which all 
the Belgian bishops send the best of their pupils, and 
the College of the Saint-Esprit at Louvain, where a 
superior theological course is pursued. The secular 
clergy number 5,419; the regular clergy, 6,237; these 
latter are distributed in 293 houses. The religious 
orders in Belgium have 29,303 members living in 
2,207 houses; the members of the orders, both male 
and female, devote their time chiefly to teaching and 
nursing the sick; the male orders also aid the secular - 
clergy in parochial work. 

Under the guidance of this large body of labourers 
for the Church, the religious life in Belgium is intense, 
and the works of piety and charity are very numerous. 
Statistics of these charities are given in Madame 
Charles Vloebergh’s ‘“‘La Belgique charitable’’, in 
the preface to which M. Beernaert states that no 
country has their equal. Belgium also takes a share 
out of all proportion to the size of its territory 
in international works of piety and in foreign mis- 
sions. It is at the head of the work of the Eucharistic 
Congress, two of its bishops, Monseigneur Doutreloux, 
of Liége, and Monseigneur Heylen, of Namur, having 
been the first two presidents of the association. 
Five sessions of this congress have been held in 
Belgium; at Liége (1883), Antwerp, Brussels, Namur, 


‘and Tournai. Equally distinguished are the services 


of Belgium in the sphere of Catholic missions. The 
congregation of secular priests of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, founded at Scheutveld near Brussels 
in 1862, labour for the evangelization of Mongolia and 
the Congo; several of their members have suffered 
martyrdom in these countries. The Belgian Jesuits 
have for, their mission-field Calcutta and Western 
Their missionaries are trained in ane 
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which says that a civil marriage must always precede 
the religious ceremony, with such exceptions as may 
be established by law. The priest who, in fulfilling 
his duty, blesses a marriage in extremis under this 
article is in danger of prosecution and condemnation; 
the law which the Constitution provided for, and 
which would have protected such cases, has never 
been passed. With the exception of this and the law 
authorizing divorce, to which, however, recourse is 
seldom had, it may be said that the legislation of 
Belgium conforms to the Catholic standard of 
morality. Although the Church is independent in 
Belgium, and the country has no State religion, it 
does not follow that the governmental and the re- 
ligious authorities have no connexion with each 
other. Tradition and custom have produced numer- 
ous points of contact and relations of courtesy be- 
tween Church and State. The latter pays the stipends 
of the Catholic clergy as well as of the clergy of the 
Protestant and Jewish religions, very moderate 
salaries which have been slightly increased by a law 
passed in 1900. The State also assists in the expense 
of erecting buildings for religious purposes and of 
keeping them in repair. The parishes have been 
granted a civil existence and can hold property; each 
parish has a board of administration, of which the 
mayor of the town is a member by law, for the aid of 
the clergy in the management of the finances of the 
Church. The Liberal party, it is true, has tried a 
number of times to get control of the church prop- 
erty, but the law of 1870 (a compromise law), con- 
cerning the temporalities of the different religions, 
only requires the supervision of the public authorities 
over expenses concerning which the intervention of 
these authorities is requested. Students at the the- 
ological seminaries, who are to be parish priests, are 
exempted from military duty. Finally, the civil au- 
thorities are officially present at the ‘Te Deum”’ 
which is sung on the national anniversaries; and 
except during the period of 1880-84 (see above) the 
Government has maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. 

VI. Epucation.—The most successful work of the 
Belgian Church has been done in the field of educa- 
tion, in spite of most violent opposition on the part of 
the Liberal party. Article 17 of the Constitution, 
says, concerning instruction: “Teaching is free; all 
preventive measures are forbidden; the repression of 
offences is reserved to the law. Public instruction 
given by the State is equally regulated by law.” The 
Constitution, therefore, supposes at the same time a 
free instruction and an instruction by the State; it 
guarantees complete liberty to the first and sub- 
ordinates the latter to the enactments of the law. 
The Catholics alone have made use of this article of 
the Constitution to establish a flourishing series of 
schools and colleges leading up to a university. The 
Liberals have contented themselves with foundin 
a university (subsidized by the city of Brussels an 
the province of Brabant) and an insignificant num- 
ber of schools, and are generally satisfied with State 
instruction for their children; this instruction they 
endeavour to make as neutral, that is, as irreligious 
as possible. They also favour in every way State in- 
struction to the detriment of the free teaching. 
There are two State universities, Ghent and Liége, 
which have, respectively, 1000 and 2000 students. 
There are also 20 State atheneums with 6000 
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obliged to have at least one school, but it may be 
relieved of this responsibility if it is shown that 
private initiative has made sufficient provision for 
instruction. The State intervenes also in primary 
instruction by means of its normal schools for male 
and female teachers, by employing school inspectors 
whose business it is to see whether all the legal re- 
quirements are observed, and by the subsidies granted 
to communes which carry out the law. 

Compared with these State institutions the schools 
established for free education are equal and in several 
respects superior. The Catholic University of Lou- 
vain, founded by the bishops, has 2200 students; it 
is surrounded by several institutes, one of the most 
famous of which is the “Institut philosophique’’, of 
which Monseigneur Mercier, now Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, was the founder and first president 
(until 1906). The Episcopal Institute of St. Louis 
at Brussels and the Jesuit College of Notre-Dame at 
Namur prepare pupils for the degrees of philosophy 
and letters. There are 90 free colleges for interme- 
diate instruction, most of them diocesan, others 
carried on by the different religious orders, among 
whom the Jesuits take the lead with 12 colleges, 
having 5500 pupils. The free colleges have a total 
of 18,000 pupils, which is more than three times that 
of corresponding State schools. The situation in the 
intermediate classes of the lower grade is not so 
satisfactory for Catholics and may be called the dark 
page of their school statistics. 

Since 1879 the subject of primary education has 
been the real battle-field; during this struggle the 
Catholics almost attained the ideal, having at least 
one school in almost every commune. But this was 
done at the cost of great sacrifices, so that since the 
suppression of the “Law of Misfortune’’ (Loi de 
malheur) of 1879, which had taken the Christian 
character from the primary schools, Catholics have 
accepted the communal schools in their renewed 
Christian form and have given up those which they 
had founded. The State, moreover, subsidizes the 
free schools when they give the guarantees neces- 
sary from a pedagogical point of view, and it au- 
thorizes the communes to adopt them as communal 
schools. Notwithstanding this, the legislation con- 
cerning primary teaching is far from being absolutely 
satisfactory; the large communes evade or even 
openly disregard the law, and it is only at long in- 
tervals that the Government interferes to check the 
most scandalous abuses. The law puts the State 
instruction and the free teaching on an absolute 
equality, and this equality is maintained by the 
Government; the diplomas granted by the free uni- 
versities open the way to government positions just 
as do those granted by the State universities; the 
certificates given by the free institutes are equal to 
those of the State schools. 

VII. Cemereries.—It is only by the greatest 
exertions that the Catholics of Belgium have saved 
the Catholic schools. In regard to the question of 
cemeteries they have shown less vigour. The decree 
of Prairial of the year XII (1804), by which the 
cemeteries of Belgium were regulated, stipulated that, 
in localities where several religions exist, each form 
of faith should have its own cemetery, and that where 
there was but one cemetery it should be divided into 
as many sections as there were different denomina- 
tions. 


The Catholic cemeteries, in conformity with 
the Ritual, had separate sections for those who had 
died in communion with the Church, for infants 
dying without baptism, for those to whom the Church 
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communal authorities to apply the law of 1804 or 
not, and for some fifteen years the law was disre- 
garded or observed at the pleasure of the mayors of 
the towns. With the lapse of time the enforcement 
of the law declined, and a further step was taken; in 
1879, the year of the Loi de malheur, the Court of 
Cassation suddenly changed its traditional method 
and began to convict those mayors who enforced the 
law of 1804. From this date the enforcement of the 
law became a misdemeanour, and many adverse sen- 
tences fell on the authorities who believed them- 
selves bound in conscience to maintain this decree. 
Owing to the inactivity of the Catholics, there has 
been, since that time, no freedom with regard to ceme- 
teries in Belgium. 
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Belgrade and Smederevo, titular (united) sees 
of Servia. The history of these sees is as confused as 
their present plight is pitiful from the Catholic stand- 
point. Dalmatia and Illyria claim St. Titus, the 
disciple of St. Paul, as their first Christian missionary; 
but the first Bishop of Belgrade, Theodosius, dates 
only from 1059. As the ancient Singidunum, how- 
ever, it was an episcopal see in the fourth century, 
but gradually declined during the invasions of the 
barbarian Slavs. The medieval see was founded by 
the King of Croatia. The Hungarians and the Vene- 
tians disputed the possession of Belgrade (Serb 
Beograd, white city). The latter having destroyed 
the town (1126), the episcopal see was transferred to 
the neighbouring Scardona, so extensively embel- 
lished by them that it received the name of Scardona 
Nova. Religion had long flourished there, for one of 
the bishops at the Council of Salona (530) signs as 
Episcopus Ecclesie Scardonitane. On the occasion 
of the transfer to Scardona the title of Belgrade dis- 
appears for centuries from ecclesiastical history. 
The neighbouring city of Smederevo (Lat. Semendria) 

_ was also an episcopal see. Gams gives the names of 
four of its bishops from 1544 to 1605, a list, begin- 
ning 1334, of bishops whom he styles ‘‘of Belgrade 
and Semendria”’ (Nadoralbenses et Belgradenses). It 


is certain that in 1650 Innocent X re-established the 


title and See of Belgrade; for a Brief (4 December, 
1651) is extant addressed to Matthew Benlich, 
Episcopus Bellegradensis, Ecclesie Samadiensis Ad- 
ministrator, creating him vicar Apostolic for those 
sees of the Church of Hungary which were under 
‘Turkish domination. 

In 1729 the two Dioceses of Belgrade and Smede- 
revo were united by Benedict XIII, and in 1733 
Vincent Bagradin became the first holder of the 
double title. Thenceforward the list of bishops is 
regular and complete. The “Notizie di Roma’’ (the 
official annual of the Holy See) gives the names of all 
the prelates of this see. Until recent years Belgrade 
mederevo were considered residential sees; it 
sly so stated in the consistory of 1858. It 
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was added that these two sees (ancient Alba Graca 
and Singidunum respectively) were suffragans of the 
metropolitan See of Antivari, and that the nomina- 
tion to them resided in the Emperor of Austria, ‘‘ but 
as they are held by the infidels, their actual state is 
passed over in silence’. For many years the title 
was given to the auxiliary of an Hungarian bishop ~ 
(at present to the auxiliary of the Archbishop of 
Zagrab) who was bound to reside with his superior. 
The ‘“Gerarchia”’ for 1906, without giving any notice 
of the change, has transferred this see to the list of 
titular bishoprics, though Bishop Krapac, who now 
holds the title, was named in 1904 as a residential 
bishop. 

The present condition of this Church is most 
lamentable. The limits of the diocese are those of the 
Kingdom of Servia, which has an area of 18,630 
square miles and a population (1905) of 2,676,989, 
belonging for the most part to the Greek schism, 
which is the official religion of the State. Since 1851 
the Bishop of Diakovar acts as administrator Apos- 
tolic; since 1886 the territory is united to the eccle- 
siastical province of Scutari (Kirch. Handlex., I, 533). 
There are only two or three priests, who divide their 
activities -between the three principal stations of 
Belgrade (4,000 Catholics), Kragujevatz (200), and 
Nish (1,000). There are also seven secondary sta- 
tions, numbering about 1,000 Catholics all told. (It is 
to be noted that according to the ““Statesman’s Year 
Book”’ for 1907, the Servian census of 1900 gives 
10,243 Catholics.) One church, two chapels, and two 
elementary schools (at Belgrade and Nish respect- 
ively) complete the list of the mission’s resources. 

The statistics say nothing of Uniat Greeks, which 
leads us to suppose that these Latin Catholics are 
only western Europeans whose business obliges them 
to reside in Servia. Belgrade has (1905) a population 
of 80,747. Situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
just below the Save, it has always been a natural 
fortress, and as such is famous in military history. 
From 1522 to 1867 it passed alternately from Turks 
to Austrians; in the latter year the Turkish garrison 
was withdrawn, and in 1878, by the Treaty of Berlin, 
Belgrade became the capital of the new Christian 
Kingdom of Servia. 

Missiones Catholice (1906); Gams, Series Episcoporum, 396; 
Evpet, I, 371, II, 219; Faruart, Jlyr. Sacr. (1769-1819), IV, 
1-9, VIII, 144-151, 250-254; Katuay, Geschichte des Serben 
(1878); Moxuat, La Serbie contemporaine (Paris, 1902). 
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Belgrado, Gracopo, Italian Jesuit and natural 
philosopher, b. at Udine, 16 November, 1704; d. in 
the same city, 26 March, 1789. He belonged to a 
noble family and received his early education at 
Padua. He entered the novitiate of the Society of 
Jesus, 16 October, 1723, and showed marked talent, 
studying mathematics and philosophy at Bologna 
under Father Luigi Marchenti, a former pupil of 
Varignon at Paris. After completing his philosophi- 
cal studies he taught letters for several years at 
Venice, where he won the affection of his students 
as well as the esteem and friendship of the scholars 
of that city. He studied theology at Parma and 
then became professor of mathematics and physics at 
the university, holding this position for twelve years. 
While at Parma he did much experimental work in 
physics with apparatus specially constructed by two 
of ie assistants. After pronouncing his solemn vows, 
on 2 February, 1742, Belgrado was summoned to the 
court, where he was appointed confessor, first to the 
Duchess and later to the Duke Don Philippo. The ti- 
tle of mathematician of the court was also bestowed on 
him. In 1757 he erected an observatory on one of 
the towers of the college of Parma and furnished it 
with the necessary instruments, In 1773 he became 
rector of the college of Bologna. He was a member > 
of most of the academies of Ttaly and a corresponding 
: . ‘ a. ~~ a ¥ 
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member of the Académie des Sciences of Paris. He 
was likewise one of the founders of the Arcadian 
colony of Parma. He wrote on a variety of subjects, 
among his works being: “I Fenomeni Elettrici’’ 
(1749); “‘ Della riflessione de’ corpi dall’ acqua e della 
diminuzione della mole de’ sassi ne’ torrenti e ne’ 
fiumi’’ (1755); “‘De analyseos vulgaris usu in re 
physicé”’ (1761-62); ‘Delle sensazioni del freddo e 
del calore’’ (1764); “‘Theoria Cochlezee Archimedis’’ 
(1767); ‘Dell’ esistenza di Dio da’ teoremi geomet- 
ricw (li ie7 ete 

MazzucuHeuul, Gli Scrittori d’Italia (Brescia 1760), II, ii; 
SOMMERVOGEL, Bibliotheque de la c. de J. (new ed., Paris, 1890). 

Brock. 


Belial, found frequently as a personal name in 
the Vulgate and various English translations of the 
Bible, is commonly used as a synonym of Satan, or 
the personification of evil. This sense is derived from 
II Cor., vi, 15, where Belial (or Beli. +) as prince of 
darkness is contrasted with Christ, the light. It is 
clear in the Vulgate and Douay translations of III 
Kings, xxi, 10 and 13, where the same Hebrew word 
is rendered once as Belial and twice as “the devil”’. 
In the other instances, too, the translators understood 
it as a name for the prince of evil, and so it has passed 
into English. Milton, however, distinguishes Belial 
from Satan, regarding him as the demon of impurity. 
In the Hebrew Bible, nevertheless, the word is not 
a proper name, but a common noun usually signifying 
“wickedness” or ‘extreme wickedness”. Thus, 
Moore renders “sons of Belial” as “vile scoundrels”’ 
(Judges, xix, 22); most prefer “worthless fellows”’. 
In some cases belial seems to mean “destruction”’, 
“ruin’’; thus in Ps., xli, 9 (Heb.), the word is parallel 
to the thought of utter destruction and seems to 
mean the same. In Ps., xviii, 5, it is parallel to 
“death” and “Sheol’’; some understand it as “de- 
struction”, Cheyne as “the abyss”. The etymology 


of the word Synb9 is doubtful; it is usually given as 


155, “not ”’, ‘‘ without ”’, and Spy, a verb which occurs 
only in the Hiphil (causative active) form, ‘‘ to use”’, 
“be of use”, ‘‘ to be profitable to”’; the compound is 
supposed to mean worthlessness. Cheyne suggests 


mbys %3, that from which no one comes up, namely, 
the abyss, Sheol. St. Jerome’s etymology “without 
yoke”, which he has even inserted as a gloss in the 
text of Judges, xix, 22, is contrary to Hebrew philol- 
ogy. Belial, from meaning wickedness or Sheol, 
could develop into a name for the prince of evil or of 
darkness; and as such was widely used at the begin- 
ning of our era. Under the names Beliar, Berial, he 
plays a very important réle in apocryphal literature, 
in the “Ascension of Isaias”, the “Sibylline Ora- 
cles’, and the “Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs”. He is the prince of this world and will 
come as Antichrist; his name is sometimes given 


also to Nero, returning as Antichrist. 

CuHEYNE in Encyc. Bib. (New York, 1899); Moorn, Commen- 
tary on Judges (New York, 1900), 419; Garvir in HAaAst., 
Dict. of Bible (New York, 1903); Dann, Pseudepigrapha 
(Edinburgh, 1891); LesirrE in Via., Dict. de la Bible (Paris, 
1894); CHARLES, Ascension of Isaiah (London, 1900); CHARLES, 
Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian (London, 1899). 
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Belief (be and lyian, to hold dear), that state of 
the mind by which it assents to propositions, not by 
reason of their intrinsic evidence, but because of 
authority. Though the term is commonly used in 
ordinary language, as well as in much philosophical 
writing, to cover a great many states of mind, the 
quasi-definition advanced is probably the best 
calculated to differentiate belief from all other forms 
of mental assent. In framing it, respect is paid to the 
motive of the assent rather than to its nature; for, 
since intellectual assent is of its nature simple and 
indivisible, no differentia proxime can be assigned 
by which it could be separated into various species. 
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As the objects of belief, also, are of a nature similar 
to those of knowledge, opinion, and doubt, so, again, 
no criterion of division can be found in them (as in 
the case of the objects of separate faculties) to dis- 
tinguish it from other mental states. St. Thomas 
Aquinas qualifies his definition of faith with the addi- 
tion of the note of certainty (Summa, JI-II, Q. i, 
a. 4). Though he treats of faith as a theological 
virtue in the article cited, his words may well be 
extended to include belief as a purely natural state 
of the mind. It will thus be seen to cover intellectual 
assent to truths accepted on authority either human 
or Divine. In the former case belief may be desig- 
nated by the synonym credence; in the latter the 
more usual term is faith. Often, also, belief is used 
in the sense of fiducia, or trust; and this especially 
in Protestant theology as a substitute for faith. By 
the definition given above we are enabled to distin- 
guish belief (1) from intelligence, in that the truth 
of the fact or proposition believed is not seen intui- 
tively; (2) from science or knowledge, since there is 
no question of resolving it into its first principles; 
(3) from doubt, because belief is an assent and posi- 
tive; (4) from opinion and conjecture, in which the 
assent is not complete. 

Belief, however, as has already been noted, is 
often indiscriminatingly used for these and for other 
states of mind from which for the sake of accuracy it 
should be as carefully distinguished as is possible. 
Though we may know a thing and at the same time 
believe it (as in the case of the existence of God, 
which is a natural verity as well as a revealed truth), 
it is in the interest of clearness that we should keep 
to the distinction drawn and not confound belief 
and knowledge, because of the fact that the same 
truth may simultaneously be the object of both. 
But there is another very general use of the term 
belief in which it is taken to designate assent com- 
plete enough to exclude any practical doubt and yet 
distinguishable from the assent of knowledge. In 
this use no account is taken of authority. We have 
many convictions resting upon evidence that is not 
sufficiently clearly presented to our mind to enable 
us to say we know, but abundantly sufficient for us 
to produce a practically unqualified assent. While 
this would seem to fall under the Scholastic head of 
opinion, it is the point about which has turned the 
controversy that has been waged since David Hume 
brought the question into prominence upon the philo- 
sophic issue. Briefly, to select a certain number of 
typical writers for examination, the issues involved 
are these. How far do we believe—in the sense of 
trusting our natural faculties in their reports and 
judgments; and in how far can we be said to know? 
Hume, in accordance with his sensistic principles, 
would restrict our knowledge to purely ideal truths. 
We are capable of knowing, according to the Scotch 
sceptic, such ideal principles as those of mathemat- 
ics, together with the conclusions that are derived 
from them. But our attribution of an objective 
reality to what we imagine to be the causes of sensa- 
tions is a belief. So also are such judgments as that 
of the principle of causality. We cannot be said to 
know, but to believe, that there is actually such a 
relation as that of effect to cause. We believe this, 
and other similar truths, because of a peculiar char- 
acter of vivacity, solidity, firmness, or steadiness 
attaching to our conceptions of them. The division 
is an arbitrary one and the explanation offered as to 
the nature of belief unsatisfactory and insufficient. 
Similarly, James Mill would have the assent given to 
the objective reality of beings a belief. With him 
the occasion of the belief is the association of ideas: 
or, rather, as he wrongly states it, the association of 
ideas is the belief. If belief is a state of mind at all, 
it can scarcely be described as an association of ideas. 
Such an association could at most be considered as 
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a cause of the belief. John Stuart Mill in his note 
to his father’s Analysis, makes belief a primitive 
fact. It is impossible to analyze it. Locke, though 
he deals at some length with belief, does not try to 
analyze it or do more than assign objects to it and 
investigate the grounds of credibility. Alexander 
Bain originally held belief to be a function of the will 
rather than a state of the intellect. In his opinion it 
was the development of the will under the pursuit of 
immediate ends. Later, he modified this opinion, 
and, while retaining the essentially volitional and 
emotional character, or tendency, as causes, relegated 
the act of belief itself to the intellectual part of man’s 
nature. Father Maher, 8.J., whose admirable treat- 
ment of the whole subject ought to be consulted, 
advances an acute criticism of Dr. Bain’s position. 
He points out (1) that readiness to act is a test of 
belief, not the belief itself; (2) that belief is generally 
not active but characteristically passive; (3) that 
primitive credulity, which Bain makes a chief factor 
in belief, involves a vicious circle, explaining, as it 
does, belief by credulity or believing. 

A not inconsiderable part of the ‘‘Grammar of 
Assent’? is concerned with this subject, though 
hardly dealing with the problem on the foregoing 
lines. In his treatment of “‘Simple Assent’’, and 
especially in sections 4 and 5 of Chapter iv, Par. 1, 
Cardinal Newman’s view can be found. He calls 
the notional assent that we give to first principles 
presumption. We cannot be said to trust our powers 
of reasoning or memory as faculties, though we may 
be supposed to have a trust in any one of their par- 
ticular acts. That external nature exists is a first 
principle and is founded upon an instinct. The use 
of the term is justified by the consideration that the 
brute creation also possesses it. Further, ‘the belief 
in causation”’ is one of these presumptions, and the 
assent to it notional. But, on the other hand, “‘we 
believe without any doubt that we exist; that we 
have an individuality and identity all our own; 
. . . that we have a present sense of good and evil, 
of a right and a wrong... .”’. Again: “Assent on 
reasonings not demonstrative is too widely recog- 
nized an act to be irrational, unless man’s nature is 
irrational, too familiar to the prudent and clear- 
minded to be an infirmity or an extravagance.”’ It 
will be noted that Newman (1) justifies belief as an 
assent because based on a common use of the rational 
faculty. Demonstrative grounds may be lacking, 
but the conviction is none the less neither an in- 
firmity nor an extravagance, but rational. (2) He 

roups belief and knowledge together under the 
eading of presumption without drawing any hard 
and fast line between them. And indeed, from the 
point of view of mere assent, there is nothing psycho- 
logical by which they are to be distinguished: since 
assent itself, as has been noted, is a simple and ulti- 
mate fact. The difference lies elsewhere. In this 
broader sense of belief, it is to be found in the ante- 
cedent cause of the assent. For knowledge there 
will be explicit, for belief implicit, intuition or evi- 
. dence. 
_ Of German philosophers who have treated this 
_ topic, Germar, Fechner, and Ulrici may be consulted. 
The first limits belief to a conscious assent arising 
from fact; that is, an assent given without conscious- 
_ ness of its causes or grounds. In the case where the 
causes or grounds become actual factors in the con- 
sciousness, the belief rises to the dignity of knowl- 
it’s view naturally has belief as the neces- 
t of the practical reason. It is to be 
istemologically rather than psychologic- 
é such truths as are necessitated 
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lead to action. All natural truths that we accept 
on belief might conceivably be accepted as truths 
of knowledge. The implicit may unfold and become 


explicit. This frequently happens in ordinary ex- 
perience. Evidence may be adduced to prove asser- 
tions. Similarly, any truth of knowledge may be 


accepted as belief. What is said to be known to one 
individual may be, and often is, accepted upon his 
testimony by another. 

A great variety of factors may play their part in 
the genesis of belief. We are accustomed to assent 
to propositions that we cannot be said to know, on 
account of many different causes. Some of them are 
often inadequate and even frivolous. We frequently 
discover that our beliefs rest on no stable foundation, 
that they must be reconstructed or done away with 
altogether. The ordinary reasons upon which belief 
may be based can be reduced to two: testimony and 
the partial evidence of reason. A third class of causes 
of belief is sometimes added. Feeling, desire, and 
the wish to believe have been noted as antecedent 
causes of the act of assent. But that feeling, desire, 
or the wish to believe is a direct antecedent is open 
to discussion. It cannot be denied that many so- 
called beliefs, more properly described, perhaps, as 
trust or hope, have their immediate origin in feelings 
or wishes; but, as a rule, they seem not to be capable 
of bearing any real strain; whereas we are accustomed 
to consider that belief is one of the most unchange- 
able of mental states. Where these antecedents work 
indirectly through the election of the will, to which 
reference is made below, belief may issue as a firm 
and certain assent. (1) Testimony is a valid and 
satisfactory cause of assent provided it possess the 
necessary note of authority, which is the sole direct 
antecedent of the ensuing belief. Our ultimate wit- 
ness must know his facts or truths and be veracious 
in his presentation of them. Intermediate witnesses 
must have accurately preserved the form of the 
original testimony. In the case of human testimony 
the ordinary rules of prudence will naturally be ap- 
plied before giving credence to its statements. Once, 
however, the question of knowledge and veracity is 
settled, belief may validly issue and an assent be 
given as to a certainty. Of course there is room also 
for doubt or for opinion, as the credentials of the 
authority itself may vary almost indefinitely. But 
there is a further class of truths believed upon testi- 
mony that does not fall within the scope of natural 
investigation and inquiry. The supersensible, supra- 
intellectual truths of revelation, at any rate in the 
present state of man’s existence, cannot be said to 
be assented to either on account of an intuition of 
their nature or because of any strict process of demon- 
stration of their validity. They are neither evident 
in themselves nor in their principles. The assent 
to such truths is of the same nature as that given to 
truths believed naturally. Only here the authority 
motiving it is not human but Divine. Acts of assent 
on such authority are known as acts of faith and, 
theologically speaking, connote the assistance of 
grace. They are, none the less, intellectual acts, in 
the eliciting of which the will has its part to play, 
just as are those in which assent is given to the au- 
thoritative utterances of credible human witnesses. 
With regard to the nature of this authority upon 
which such supernatural truths are assented to in 
faith, it is sufficient to indicate that God’s knowledge 
is infinite and His veracity absolute. (2) The partial 
evidence of reason has already been touched upon. 
It may be noted, however, that the evidence may be 
relative eith lati or ) 
case l 
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than a strictly so-called belief in it. Probable opin- 
ions, conjectures, obscured or partially recalled 
memories, or any truths or facts of which we have 
not a consciously evidential grasp, are the main 
objects of a belief resultant upon partial evidence. 
In this its distinction from knowledge lies. We are 
said to know intuitional truths as well as all those 
that are indirectly evident in their principles. We 
know all facts and truths of our own personal ex- 
perience, whether of consciousness or of objective 
nature. Similarly, we know the truth of the reports 
of memory that come clearly and distinctly into 
consciousness. Nor is it necessary, with Hamilton, 
to have recourse to an initial belief or trust as im- 
plied in all knowledge. We cannot properly be said 
to trust our faculties. We do not believe evident 
truth. (3) With the two immediate causes of belief 
already noted, the action of the will must also be 
alluded to. Under this head emotion, feeling, and 
desire may conveniently be grouped, since they play 
an important, though indirect, -part in motiving 
assents through the election of the will and so causing 
belief. The action of the will referred to is observed 
especially in a selection of the data to be examined 
and approved by the intellect. Where there are sev- 
eral sets of evidences or partial arguments, for and 
against, the will is said to cause belief in the sense of 
directing the intellect to examine the particular set 
of evidences or arguments in favour of the resultant 
assent and to neglect all that might be urged against 
it. In this case, however, the belief can easily be 
referred to the partial evidence of reason, in that as a 
rational, rather than a volitional act, it is due to 
the actual considerations before the mind. Whether 
these are voluntarily restricted or incomplete from 
the very nature of the case, does not alter the fact 
that the assent is given because of the partial evidence 
they furnish. In faith the meritorious nature of the 
act of belief is referred to this elective action of the 
will. 

The effects of belief may be summed up generally 
under the head of action or movement, though all 
beliefs are not of their nature operative. Indeed, it 
would seem to depend more on the nature of the 
content of the belief than upon the act of believing. 
As with certain truths of knowledge, there are beliefs 
that leave us unmoved and even tend to restrict and 
prevent rather than instigate to action. The dis- 
tinction drawn between the assents of knowledge 
and belief cannot be said to be observed at all closely 
in practice, where they are frequently confused. It 
is none the less undoubtedly felt to exist, and, upon 
analysis of the antecedents, the one can readily be 
distinguished from the other. It is found that most 
of the practical affairs of ordinary life depend entirely 
upon beliefs. In the vast majority of cases in which 
action is called for it is impossible to have strictly 
so-called knowledge upon which to act. In such 
cases belief readily supplies its place, growing stronger 
as it is justified by the event. Without it, as a prac- 
tical incentive to action and a justification of it, 
social intercourse would be an impossibility. Such 
things as our estimates of the character of our 
friends, of the probity of those with whom we trans- 
act business, are examples of the beliefs that play so 
large and so necessary a part in our lives. In their 
own subject-matter they are on a par with the reason- 
able beliefs of science and philosophy—founded, as 


are hypotheses and theories, upon practically suffi- 


cient, yet indemonstrative and incomplete data. 
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Unrici, Glauben und Wissen, Spekulation und exacte Wissen- 
schaft (Leipzig, 1858); Frcanrer, Die drei Motive und Griinde 
des Glaubens (Leipzig, 1863); Banpwin, Dict. of Philosophy, s. v. 
FRANcIS AVELING. 


Belin, Apert (JHAN) French prelate and writer, 
b. in Besancon early in the seventeenth century; d. 
29 April, 1677. He made his profession in the 
Benedictine monastery of Faverney, 29 December, 
1629, and spent some time at the monasteries of 
Charité-sur-Loire, Nevers, and Paris as prior and 
subsequently as abbot. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Belley, 14 February, 1666. His works, which 
were written in French, are: “Pierre philosophale”’ 
(Paris, 1653); “Talismans justifiés” (ibid., 1653); 
“Poudre de sympathie mystérieuse” (ibid., 1653); 
“Poudre de projection demontrée”’ (ibid., 1653); 
“Le voyage inconnu” (ibid., 1653); “Principes de 
la foi demontrés par la raison” (ibid., 1667); “ Preu- 
ves convainquantes des vérités du christianisme”’ 
(ibid., 1666); “Emblémes eucharistiques, ou octave 
du trés S. Sacrement” (1647, 1660); “Les solides 
pensées de l’ame, pour la porter 4 son devoir”’ (Paris, 
1668). He is probably identical with Alphonsus 
Belin, O.S.B., Prior of Charité-sur-Loire in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and author of “La 
vérité de la religion catholique et la fausseté de la 
religion prétendue réformée” (Nevers, 1683). 

Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1893); ZirGELBAUER, 
Historia Ret Literarie O, S. B, (Augsburg, 1754), III; Caumer, © 
Bibliothéque Lorraine (1751). 

ALExius HorrmMann. 

Bell, ArtHur (alias FRANCIS), VENERABLE, Friar 
Minor and English martyr, b. at Temple-Broughton 
near Worcester, 13 January, 1590; d. at London, 11 De- 
cember, 1643. When Arthur was eight his father died 
and his mother gave him in charge of her brother Fran- 
cis Daniel, a man 
of wealth, learning, 
and piety, who sent 
him at the age of 
twenty-four to the 
English college at 
St.-Omer; thence 
he went to Spain 
to continue and 
complete his stud- 
ies. Having been 
ordained priest, he 
received the habit 
of the Franciscan 
Order at Segovia, 
9 August, 1618, and 
shortly after the 
completion of his 
novitiate was called 
from Spain to la- 
bour in the restor- 
ation of the English 
province. He was one of the first members of the 
Franciscan community at Douai, where he subse- 
quently fulfilled the offices of guardian and professor 
of Hebrew. In 1632 Bell was sent to Scotland as 
first provincial of the Franciscan province there; 
but his efforts to restore the order in Scotland were 
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wrote ‘‘The History, Life, and Miracles of Joane of 
the Cross” (St.-Omer, 1625). He also translated 
from the Spanish of Andrew a Soto “A brief Instruc- 
tion how we ought to hear Mass’’ (Brussels, 1624). 
Tuappeus, The Franciscans in England (London, 1898), V, 
35, 36; VI, 39; VII, 47, 49, 50; IX, 62, 66-68; XV, 200-202; 
ANGELUS A §, Francisco (RicHaArpD Mason), Certamen Ser- 
aphicum (Quaracchi, 1885), 127-157; Orrouant, De causis be- 
atorum et servorum Dei ord, min. (Quaracchi, 1905), 14. 
STEPHEN M. Donovan. 


Bell, James, priest and martyr, b. at Warring- 
ton in Lancashire, England, probably about 1520; 
d. 20 April, 1584. For the little known of him we 
depend on the account published four years after 
his death by Bridgewater in his ‘“Concertatio” 
(1588), and derived from a manuscript which was 
kept at Douay when Challoner wrote his “ Missionary 
Priests” in 1741, and is now in the Westminster 
Diocesan Archives. A few further details were 
collected by Challoner, and others are supplied by 
the State Papers. Having studied at Oxford he 
was ordained priest in Mary’s reign, but unfortunately 
conformed to the established Church under Eliza- 
beth, and according to the Douay MS. “ministred 
their bare few sacraments about 20 years in diverse 
places of England”. Finally deterred by conscience 
from the cure of souls and reduced to destitution, 
he sought a small readership as a bare subsistence. 
To obtain this he approached the patron’s wife, a 
Catholic lady, who induced him to be reconciled to 
the Church. After some time he was allowed to 
resume priestly functions, and for two years devoted 
himself to arduous missionary labours. He was at 
length apprehended (17 January, 1583-84) and, hav- 
ing confessed his priesthood, was arraigned at Man- 
chester Quarter Sessions held during the same month, 
and sent for trial at Lancaster Assizes in March. 
When condemned and sentenced he said to the Judge: 
“JT beg your Lordship would add to the sentence 
that my lips and the tops of my fingers may be cut 
off, for having sworn and subscribed to the articles 
of heretics contrary both to my conscience and to 
God’s Truth”. He spent that night in prayer and 
on the following day was hanged and quartered 
together with Ven. John Finch, a layman, 20 April, 
1584. 


BripGEwAatTER, Concertatio ecclesie Catholice in Anglia, 1588; 
Yeprz, Historia particular de la persecucion de Inglaterra, 1599; 
CHALLONER, Missionary Priests, 1741; Dict. Nat. rahe z 
163; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., I, 173, citing State Papers 
in Public Record Office. 

: Epwin Burton. 


Bellamy, Jerome, of Uxenden Hall, near London, 
England, d. 1586, a member of an old Catholic 
family noted for its hospitality to missionaries and 
recusants. He was a warm sympathizer with Mary 
Queen of Scots. In the latter years of the sixteenth 
century the Babington plot to free Mary and as- 
sassinate Elizabeth was exposed, and Babington, with 
two of his fellow-conspirators, Barnewell and Donne, 
sought refuge in Bellamy’s house. He concealed 
them and was later arrested with them and accused 
of complicity in the plot. All four were indicted, 

tried, convicted 15 September, 1586, and within six 


\ oye thereafter executed. ; 
ILLOwW, Bibl, Dict. Eng. Cath., I, 176. : 
THOMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


Bellarini, Joun, Barnabite theologian, b. at 
Castelnuovo, Italy, in 1552; d. at Milan, 27 August, 
1630. He was Visitor and twice Assistant General of 
his order. He taught theology at Padua and Rome, 
and was highly esteemed by bishops and cardinals, 
particularly by Gregory XV. Best known as a 

moral theologian, he has left a number of solid 
theological treatises, the most valuable of which is 
a commentary on the Council of Trent and the 
js / Roman Catechism, in two parts, forming two dis- 

volumes. The first, for the instruction of the 
+7 path 
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faithful, is entitled “Doctrina d. Concilii Triden- 
tini et Cathechismi Romani de Symbolo Apostolo- 
rum” (Brescia, 1603). The parts of this work relat- 
ing to the decalogue have been published in French. 
The second work, designed for the conversion of 
heretics, and entitled “ Doctrina Catholica ex Sacro 
Concilio Tridentino et Catechismo Romano” (Milan, 
1620), has passed through several editions. Bellarini 
also composed a number of booklets in Italian for con- 
fessors and penitents, and a treatise on the doctrine 
of St. Thomas on physical predetermination and on 
the determination in general of all things and causes 
into active operation (Milan, 1606). He is also the 
author of a work on method (Milan, 1606), which 
was republished under a slightly different title, along 
with his “Mirror of Divine and Human Wisdom” 
(Milan, 1630). 

Mancenot in Dict. de théol cath., 11, 559; Bibliotheca Scripto- 
rum e Cong. Cler, Regul, S. Pauli (Rome, 1836), 140. 

S. H. FrisBEn. 


Bellarmine (BELLARMINO), RoserRT FRANCIS 
Romutus, VENERABLE, a distinguished Jesuit the- 
ologian, writer, and cardinal, b. at Montepulciano, 
4 October, 1542; d. 17 September, 1621. His father 
was Vincenzo Bellarmino, his mother Cinthia Cervini, 
sister of Cardinal 
Marcello Cervini, 
afterwards Pope 
Marcellus II. He 
was brought up 
at the newly 
founded Jesuit 
college in his na- 
tive town, and en- 
tered the Society 
of Jesus on 20 
September, 1560, 
being admitted to 
his first vows on 
the following day. 
The next three 
years he spent in 
studying philoso- 
phy at the Roman 
College, after 
which he taught 
the humanities 
first at Florence, 
then at Mondovi. 
In 1567 he began 
his. theology at 
Padua, but in 1569 was sent to finish it at Lou- 
vain, where he could obtain a fuller acquaintance 
with the prevailing heresies. Having been or- 
dained there, he quickly obtained a reputation 
both as a professor and a preacher, in the latter 
capacity drawing to his pulpit both Catholics and 
Protestants, even from distant parts. In 1576 he 
was recalled to Italy, and entrusted with the chair of 
Controversies recently founded at the Roman Col- 
lege. He proved himself equal to the arduous task, 
and the lectures thus delivered grew into the work 
“De Controversiis’’ which, amidst so much else of 
excellence, forms the chief title to his greatness. 
This monumental work was the earliest attempt to 
systematize the various controversies of the time, and 
made an immense impression throughout Europe, 
the blow it dealt to Protestantism being so acutely 
felt in Germany and England that special chairs were 
founded in order to provide replies to it. Nor has it 
even yet been superseded as the classical book on its 
subject-matter, though, as was to be expected, the 
progress of criticism has impaired the value of some 
of its historical arguments. ead. , 
‘In 1588 Bellarmine was made Spiritual Father to. 
the Roman College, but in 1590 he went with Cardi- 
nal Gaetano as theologian to the embassy Si 
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was then sending into France to protect the interests 
of the Church amidst the troubles of the civil wars. 
Whilst he was there news reached him that Sixtus, 
who had warmly accepted the dedication of his 
“De Controversiis’’, was now proposing to put its 
first volume on the Index. This was because he had 
discovered that it assigned to the Holy See not a 
direct but only an indirect power over temporals. 
Bellarmine, whose loyalty to the Holy See was in- 
tense, took this greatly to heart; it was, however, 
averted by the death of Sixtus, and the new pope, 
Gregory XIV, even granted to Bellarmine’s work the 
distinction of a special approbation. Gaetano’s mis- 
sion now terminating, Bellarmine resumed his work ag 
Spiritual Father, and had the consolation of guiding 
the last years of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, who died in 
the Roman College in 1591. Many years later he had 
the further consolation of successfully promoting the 
beatification of the saintly youth. Likewise at this 
time he sat on the final commission for the revision 
of the Vulgate text. This revision had been desired 
by the Council of Trent, and subsequent popes had 
laboured over the task and had almost brought it to 
completion. But Sixtus V, though unskilled in this 
branch of criticism, had introduced alterations of his 
own, all for the worse. He had even gone so far as 
to have an impression of this vitiated edition printed 
and partially distributed, together with the proposed 
Bull enforcing its use. He died, however, before the 
actual promulgation, and his immediate successors at 
once proceeded to remove the blunders and call in 
the defective impression. ‘The difficulty was how to 
substitute a more correct edition without affixing a 
stigma to the name of Sixtus, and Bellarmine pro- 
posed that the new edition should continue in the 
name of Sixtus, with a prefatory explanation that, on 
account of aliqua vitia vel typographorum vel aliorum 
which had crept in, Sixtus had himself resolved that 
a new impression should be undertaken. The sug- 
gestion was accepted, and Bellarmine himself wrote 
the preface, still prefixed to the Clementine edition 
ever since in use. On the other hand, he has been 
accused of untruthfulness in stating that Sixtus had 
resolved on a new impression. But his testimony, 
as there is no evidence to the contrary, should be 
accepted as decisive, seeing how conscientious a man 
he was in the estimation of his contemporaries; and 
the more so since it cannot be impugned without 
casting a slur on the character of his fellow-commis- 
sioners who accepted his suggestion, and of Clem- 
ent VIII who with full knowledge of the facts gave 
his sanction to Bellarmine’s preface being prefixed 
to the new edition. Besides, Angelo Rocca, the Secre- 
tary of the revisory commissions of Sixtus V and the 
succeeding pontiffs, himself wrote a draft preface for 
the new edition in which he makes the same state- 
ment: (Sixtus) ““dum errores ex typographia ortos, 
et mutationes omnes, atque varias hominum opin- 
iones recognoscere ccepit, ut postea de toto negotio 
deliberare atque Vulgatam editionem, prout debebat, 
publicare posset, morte preventus quod cceperat 
perficere non potuit’’. This draft preface, to which 
Bellarmine’s was preferred, is still extant, attached 
to the copy of the Sixtine edition in which the Clem- 
entine corrections are marked, and may be seen in 
the Biblioteca Angelica at Rome (see this ques- 
tion well discussed by Pére Prat in the “Etudes 
religieuses’”’ for September, 1890). \ 

In 1592 Bellarmine was made Rector of the Roman 
College, and in 1595 Provincial of Naples. In 1597 
Clement VIII recalled him to Rome and made him 
his own theologian and likewise Examiner of Bishops 
and Consultor of the Holy Office. Further, in 1599 
he made him Cardinal-Priest of the title of Santa 
Maria in vid, alleging as his reason for this promotion 
that ‘the Church of God had not his equal in learn- 
ing”. He was now appointed, along with the 
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Dominican Cardinal d’Ascoli, an assessor to Cardi- 
nal Madruzzi, the President of the Congregation de 
Ausiliis, which had been instituted shortly before to 
settle the controversy which had recently arisen 
between the Thomists and the Molinists concerning 
the nature of the concord between efficacious grace 
and human liberty, Bellarmine’s advice was from 
the first that the doctrinal question should not be 
decided authoritatively, but left over for further dis- 
cussion in the schools, the disputants on either side 
being strictly forbidden to indulge in censures_ or 
condemnations of their adversaries. Clement VIII 
at first inclined to this view, but afterwards changed 
completely and determined on a doctrinal definition. 
Bellarmine’s presence then became embarrassing, and 
he appointed him to the Archbishopric of Capua just 
then vacant. This is sometimes spoken of as the 
cardinal’s disgrace, but Clement consecrated him 
with his own hands—an honour which the popes 
usually accord as a mark of special regard. The new 
archbishop departed at once for his see, and during 
the next three years set a bright example of pastoral 
zeal in its administration. 

In 1605 Clement VIII died, and was succeeded by 
Leo XI,who reigned only twenty-six days, and then 
by Paul V. In both conclaves, especially the latter, 
the name of Bellarmine was much before the electors, 
greatly to his own distress, but his quality as a Jesuit 
stood against him in the judgment of many of the 
cardinals. The new pope insisted on keeping him 
at Rome, and the cardinal, obediently complying, 
demanded that at least he should be released from 
an episcopal charge the duties of which he could no 
longer fulfil. He was now made a member of the 
Holy Office and of other congregations, and thence- 
forth was the chief adviser of the Holy See in the 
theological department of its administration. Of the 
particular transactions with which his name is most 
generally associated the following were the most im- 
portant: The inquiry de Auziliis, which after all 
Clement had not seen his way to decide, was now 
terminated with a settlement on the lines of Bellar- 
mine’s original suggestion. 1606 marked the begin- 
ning of the quarrel between the Holy See and the 
Republic of Venice which, without even consulting 
the pope, had presumed to abrogate the law of cleri- 
cal exemption from civil jurisdiction and to withdraw 
the Church’s right to hold real property. The quarrel 
led to a war of pamphlets in which the part of the 
Republic was sustained by John Marsiglio and an 
apostate monk named Paolo Sarpi, and that of the 
Holy See by Bellarmine and Baronius. Contempo- 
raneous with this Venetian episode was that of the 
English Oath of Allegiance. In 1606, in addition to 
the grave disabilities which already weighed them 
down, the English Catholics were required under pain 
of premunire to take an oath of allegiance craftily 
worded in such wise that a Catholic in refusing to take 
it might appear to be disavowing an undoubted civil 
obligation, whilst if he should take it he would be not 
merely rejecting but even condemning as ‘impious 
and heretical’’ the doctrine of the deposing power, 
that is to say, of a power, which, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the Holy See had claimed and exercised for 
centuries with the full approval of Christendom, and 
which even in that age the mass of the theologians of 
Europe defended. The Holy See having forbidden 
Catholies to take this oath, King James himself came 
forward as its defender, in a book entitled ‘‘Triplici 
nodo triplex cuneus’’, to which Bellarmine replied 
in his ‘“‘Responsio Matthzi Torti’. Other treatises 
followed on either side, and the result’ of one, written 
in denial of the deposing power by William Barclay, 
an English jurist resident in France, was that Bellar- 
mine’s reply to it was branded by the Regalist 
Parlement of Paris. ‘Thus it came to pass that, for 
following the via media of the indirect power, he was 
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condemned in 1590 as too much of a Regalist and in 
1605 as too much of a Papalist. 

Bellarmine did not live to deal with the later and 
more serious stage of the Galileo case, but in 1615 he 
took part in its earlier stage. He had always shown 
great interest in the discoveries of that investigator, 
and was on terms of friendly correspondence with 
him. He took up too—as is witnessed by his letter 
to Galileo’s friend Foscarini—exactly the right at- 
titude towards scientific theories in seeming contra- 
diction with Scripture. If, as was undoubtedly the 
case then with Galileo’s heliocentric theory, a scien- 
tifie theory is insufficiently proved, it should be ad- 
vanced only as an hypothesis; but if, as is the case 
with this theory now, it is solidly demonstrated, care 
must be taken to interpret Scripture only in accord- 
ance with it. When the Holy Office condemned the 
heliocentric theory, by an excess in the opposite di- 
rection, it became Bellarmine’s official duty to signify 
_ the condemnation to Galileo, and receive his submis- 
sion. Bellarmine lived to see one more conclave, 
that which elected Gregory XV (February, 1621). 
His health was now failing, and in the summer of the 
same year he was permitted to retire to Sant’ Andrea 
and prepare for the end. His death was most edifying 
and was a fitting termination to a life which had been 
no less remarkable for its virtues than for its achieve- 
ments. | 

His spirit of prayer, his singular delicacy of con- 

science and freedom from sin, his spirit of humility 
and poverty, together with the disinterestedness 
which he displayed as much under the cardinal’s 
robes as under the Jesuit’s gown, his lavish charity 
to the poor, and his devotedness to work, had com- 
bined to impress those who knew him intimately 
with the feeling that he was of the number of the 
saints. Accordingly, when he died there was a gen- 
eral expectation that his cause would be promptly 
introduced. And so it was, under Urban VIII in 
1627, when he became entitled to the appellation of 
Venerable. But a technical obstacle, arising out of 
Urban VIII’s own general legislation in regard to 
beatifications, required its prorogation at that time. 
‘Though it was reintroduced on several occasions 
(1675, 1714, 1752, and 1832), and though on each oc- 
easion the great preponderance of votes was in favour 
of the beatification, a successful issue has never yet 
- been reached. This was partly because of the in- 
fluential character of some of those who recorded 
adverse votes, Barbarigo, Casanate, and Azzolino in 
1675, and Passionei in 1752, but still more for reasons 
of political expediency, Bellarmine’s name _ being 
closely associated with a doctrine of papal authority 
most obnoxious to the Regalist politicians of the 
French Court. ‘‘We have said’’, wrote Benedict XIV 
to Cardinal de Tencin, “in confidence to the General 
of the Jesuits that the delay of the Cause has come 
not from the petty matters laid to his charge 
by Cardinal Passionei, but from the sad circum- 
ae of the times ” (Etudes Religieuses, 15 April, 
~ 1896). ee 

A full list of Bellarmine’s writings, and of those 
directed against him, may be seen in Sommervogel’s 

_“Bibliothéque de la compagnie de Jésus’. The fol- | 
lowing are the principal: Controversial works. ‘‘ Dis- 
putationes de Controversiis Christiane Fidei ad- 
versus hujus temporis hereticos’’, of the innumerable 
editions of which the chief are those of Ingolstadt 
(1586-89), Venice (1596), revised personally by the 
author, but abounding in printer’s errors, Paris or 
a ” (1608), Prague (1721), Rome (1832); 
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“Judicium de Libro quem Lutherani vocant Con- 
cordiz’’ (1585); four Risposte to the writings on 
behalf of the Venetian Republic of John Marsiglio 
and Paolo Sarpi (1606); “Responsio Matthai Torti 
ad librum inscriptum Triplici nodo triplex cuneus”’ 
1608); ‘Apologia Bellarmini pro responsione sud 
ad librum Jacobi Magne Britannie Regis’’ (1609); 
‘Tractatus de potestate Summi Pontificis in rebus 
temporalibus, adversus Gulielmum Barclay’’ (1610). 
Catechetical and Spiritual Works. ‘Dottrina Cris- 
tiana breve’’, and “Dichiarazione pit copiosa della 
dottrina cristiana’’ (1598), two catechetical works 
which have more than once received papal approba- 
tion, and have been translated into various lan- 
guages; ‘“ Dichiarazione del Simbolo’’ (1604), for the 
use of priests; ““Admonitio ad Episcopum Theanen- 
sem nepotem suum que sint necessaria episcopo”’ 
(1612); ‘“‘Exhortationes domestice’’, published only 
in 1899, by Pére van Ortroy; “‘Conciones habitz 
Lovanii’’, the more correct edition (1615); ‘‘De As- 
censione mentis in Deum’’ (1615); “De Aiterna 
felicitate sanctorum’’ (1616); “De gemitu columbe”’ 
(1617); ‘‘De septem verbis Christi’’ (1618); “De arte 
bene moriendi’”’ (1620). The last five are spiritual 
works written during his annual retreats. Hxegetical 
and other works. ‘De Secriptoribus  ecclesiast.’’ 
(1615); “De Editione Latina Vulgata, quo sensu a 
Concilio Tridentino definitum sit ut ea pro authentica 
habeatur’’, not published till 1749; ‘In omnes 
Psalmos dilucida expositio’’? (1611). Complete edi- 
tions of Bellarmine’s Opera omnia have been published 
at Cologne (1617); Venice (1721); Naples (1856); Paris 
(1870). 

Ven, R. Bellarmint, S.R.E, Cardinalis, vita quam ipse scrip- 
sit (with an Appendix), written in 1613, at the request of 
Fathers Eudemon Joannis and Mutius Vitelleschi, first pub- 
lished among the acta of the Process of Beatification, 1675; 
republished in 1887 by D6LLINGER AND ReuscH, with notes 
many of which are useful but the general tone of which is unfair 
and spiteful; a multitude of unpublished documents in the 
archives of the Vatican, Simancas, Salamanca, the Society of 
Jesus, ete.; Hpistole familiares (1650); EupamMon Joannis, De 
pio obitu Card, Bellarmini (1621); Frvaui, Hsame fatto per me, 
that is, by the lay brother who attended him in his last sickness, 
MS.; lives by Furiegart (1624; translated into Latin with addi- 
tions by PrTra Sancra, 1626) and Barrott, (1678); Cervint, 
Imago virtutum (1625), These form the chief original material. 
Of derived lives the best are those by Fr1zon (1708), and Covu- 
pERC (1893). See also tm BacHELET in Vacant, Dict. de 
théol. cath.; and for Bellarmine’s doctrine on papal authority, 
DE LA SERVIERE, De Jacobo Angl, Rege cum Card. R. Bellarmine 
. . . disputante (1900). 

SypNeEY F, Smiru. 


Bellasis, Epwarp, Serjeant-at-Law, b. 14 Octo- 
ber, 1800; d. 24 January, 1873; was one of the most 
able and respected of that little band of English 
converts who in the later years of the Tractarian 
movement joined the Catholic Church from the ranks 
of the legal. profession. The distinguished advocate, 
J. R. Hope-Scott, who married Sir Walter Scott’s 
granddaughter, and the conveyancer, Edward Bade- 
ley, to whom Cardinal (then Doctor) Newman in 
1867 dedicated his volume of “Verses on Various 
Occasions’, were the Serjeant’s lifelong friends, 
and all three became Catholics about the same 
time. Edward Bellasis was the son of the Rev. 
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various companies in the proceedings to which 
the opening up of the new lines gave rise. In 1844 
he received the coif of Serjeant-at-Law, a dignity 
now abolished, and amongst other causes céléebres 
took part in the famous libel action, Achilli v. New- 
man, in 1852, and in the litigation connected with 
the title and estates of the last Catholic Earl of 
Shrewsbury. In this, as in all his legal work, 
Bellasis set an example of great disinterestedness. 
He retired from the profession in 1867, leaving 
behind him the reputation of an excellent lawyer 
and a careful and finished speaker. 

Although brought up amid rather evangelical 
surroundings, Serjeant Bellasis had followed with 
great interest the developments of the Oxford 
movement. His Catholic tendencies were stim- 
ulated partly by the narrowness of anti-Roman 
prejudice which he recognized in the attitude of 
his fellow-religionists, and partly by his intercourse 
with Catholics whom he met on his travels abroad. 
His approach towards the Church was slow and 
characteristically prudent, but the friendships 
he formed with many advanced Anglicans like 
Oakley, W. G. Ward, and J. B. Morris, who before 
long passed over to the Roman side, could not fail 
to produce an effect. Eventually he was received 
into the Church by Father Brownbill, 8.J., 27 De- 
cember, 1850. His wife and children followed 
soon after. From that time until his death Ser- 
jeant Bellasis was amongst the most devoted and 
edifying of Catholic laymen. His interest in all 
Catholic projects was keen, his social and intellect- 
ual position was such as commanded respect, and 
his charity was inexhaustible. From the founding 
of the new school of the Oratorians under the di- 
rection of Dr. Newman, at Edgbaston, to the pro- 
viding of scientific apparatus for the Observatory 
at Stonyhurst; from the collection of relics for 
churches to the encouragement of the Nazareth 
House Sisters who tended the aged poor, the Serjeant 
was foremost in every good work. His personal 
holiness, fostered by constant private retreats, and 
his kindliness towards all won him universal re- 
spect and lent additional effectiveness to the con- 
ciliatory pamphlets which he occasionally published 
in explanation of Catholic truth. His first wife 
had died as early as 1832. By his second marriage, 
in 1835, with Miss Eliza Garnett, he left ten chil- 
dren, of whom two sons, the eldest and the youngest, 
are priests, and three daughters became nuns. 
In nothing is the beauty of the Serjeant’s character 
more plainly seen than in those fragments of his 
intercourse with his children which have been re- 
produced by his biographer. After his death on 
the 24th of January, 1873, Cardinal Newman 
wrote: “He was one of the best men I ever knew’’. 
Newman’s “Grammar of Assent’’, published in 
1870, bears a dedication to Bellasis. Of the Ser- 
jeant’s own publications the best remembered is 
a volume of short dialogues collected under the 
title ‘‘Philotheus and Eugenia’’. 

Butuasis, Memorial of Mr, Serjeant Bellasis (2d ed., London, 
1895), a charming biography written by his son, Mr. Edward 
Bellasis, Lancaster Herald, and partly based on some auto- 
biographical notes. It includes two excellent portraits. 
Dict. of Nat. Biog., 1V, 180; Gitow, Bibl. Dict. of Eng. Cath., 1 
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at Freiburg im Breisgau, 15 February, 1704; d. at 
gsburg, 27 April, 1757. He taught philosophy 
ne ology seven, and spent four years asa 
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and often reprinted. The most noteworthy of these 
are: “Christianus pie moriens” (1749); “ Virtutis 
Solide precipua impedimenta, subsidia, et incita- 
menta” (1755); “Medulla Asceseos seu Exercitia 
S. P. Ignatii” (1757); “Triduum Sacrum precipue 
Religiosorum usui accomodatum” (1757). English 
translations of the last three have been made and 
are still in print. The first, entitled “Solid Virtue”, 
is translated from the French (London, 1887); the 
second appeared under the title “Spiritual Exercises 
according to the method of St. Ignatius”, translated 
from the Italian version of Father Bresciani, 8. J., by 
William Hutch, D.D. (London, 1876). In this 
translation Father Bresciani slightly modified some 
of the opinions of Bellecius which he considered too 
rigid. The third translation was made by Father 
John Holzer, S. J., and was published in New York 
in 1882. It is entitled “Solid Virtue: A Triduum 
and Spiritual Conferences”. The Triduum is an 
abridgment of Bellecius’s larger work on “Solid 
Virtue”—an abridgment made by himself. The 
three Spiritual Conferences show practically in what 


solid virtue consists. 
Bibliothéque de la compagnie de Jésus, I, 1260; WatTRIGANT 
in Dict. de théol. cath., I1, 599 
S. H. FrRisBEez. 


Bellenden (BALLENDEN, or BALLANTYNE), JOHN, 
a Scotch poet, b. at Haddington or Berwick in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century; d. at Rome, ec. 
1587. He was a Catholic and at an early age ma- 
triculated at the University of St. Andrews. Later 
he went to Paris, where he took the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity at the Sorbonne. Returning to Scotland, 
he brought with him from Paris the great work by 
Hector Boece, the “Historia Scotorum”’, and was 
received with great favour at the court of James V. 
He was subsequently appointed by the king to under- 
take the work of translating the “ Historia’? into the 
Scotch vernacular, which, together with some poems 
that he wrote at this period, occupied him about 
three years. He was also commissioned by the king 
to translate Livy into English, a work which hitherto 
had not been attempted. Bellenden was appointed 
Archdeacon of Moray, and in the succeeding reign 
he was vigorous in his opposition to Protestantism. 
This opposition subsequently led to his flight to 
eseape persecution. He is supposed to be identical 
with one of the same name who was at one time 
secretary to Archibald, Earl of Angus. 

Dict, Nat. Biog., IV, 186. 
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Belleville, Diocmsr oF, comprises that part 
of southern Illinois, U.S. A., which lies south of 
the northern limits of St. Clair, Clinton, Marion, 
Clay, Richland, and Lawrence counties, an area of 
11,678 square miles. This territory was formerly - 
a part of the Diocese of Alton, but upon the de- 
mise of Bishop Baltes, of: that see, a new diocese 
was erected, 7 January, 1887, with the episcopal 
see at Belleville, St. Clair Co. The Rev. John 
Janssen, who had held the office of vicar-general 
successively under Bishop Juncker and Bishop 
Baltes of Alton, was appointed first bishop of the 
newly erected diocese on 28 February, 1888, and 
consecrated on 25 April, 1888. The standing of 
the new diocese at that time is shown by the fol- 
lowing statistics: secular priests fifty-six; ob Seca 
four; churches with resident priests fifty-three; — 
missions with churches twenty-nine; academies three; _ 
parochial schools fifty-three; children attending 

han asylum 1; orphans 30; hospitals 
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bright prospects for the future. The diocese has 
100 secular and two regular priests; eighty-two 
churches with resident priests; thirty-two missions 
with churches; eighteen chapels; twenty-four eccle- 
siastical students; a high school for boys; two acade- 
mies for young ladies; sixty-seven parochial schools 
with 5,033 pupils; an orphan asylum with 112 
orphans; eight hospitals; and a house for the aged. 
The following religious communities are repre- 
sented in the diocese: Brothers of Mary, Sisters of 
Christian Charity, Sisters of St. Dominic, Franciscan 
Sisters, Hospital Sisters of St. Francis, School 
Sisters of St. Francis, Sisters of the Poor Handmaids 
of Christ, Sisters of the Holy Cross, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Polish Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Lo- 
retto, School Sisters of Notre Dame, Sisters of the 
Precious Blood, Servants of Mary, Ursuline Sisters, 
and White Benedictine Sisters of Mt. Olive. 

To this diocese belong some of the oldest missions 
of the West. The records of the church of Kas- 
kaskia date from the year 1695 and give the name 
of the Rev. Jac. Gravier, 8.J., as the missionary 
priest. The Jesuits continued to attend to the 
wants of the Indian tribe of the Kaskaskias and 
of the French, and alternately the Jesuit Fathers 
De Beaubois, Le Boullenger, Tartarin, Aubert, and 
Meurin had this territory as the field of their apos- 
tolic labours. Father Meurin was the last Jesuit 
doing missionary work at Kaskaskia; the order was 
suppressed in his time. He died at Prairie du 
Rocher and is buried at Florissant, Missouri. The 
Rey. P. Gibault who in 1768 came from Quebec 
was the first secular priest, who as resident pastor 
of Kaskaskia had charge also of the large surround- 
ing territory, and who became vicar-general of the 
territory of Illinois. He continued his arduous 
labours until 1791, the time of his death. Until 1820 
the Lazarist Fathers were in this field; after that 
the work was continued by secular priests. The 
old town of Kaskaskia, with its statehouse and 
church, has been swallowed up by the Mississippi 
River and about two miles farther inland a new 
town and a new church have been built up. 

The organization of the congregation of Prairie 
du Rocher coincides with the building of the first 
Fort Chartres on the banks of the Mississippi in 1720. 
The Rev. J. Le Boullenger, chaplain of the militia 
stationed at the Fort, was placed in charge of the 
congregation. The church, built by the people, was 
placed under the protection of St. Anne. In 
1743 the Rev. J. Gagnon, 8.J., took charge of the 
mission and laboured there until his death in 1755. 
His remains were interred by the side of the altar 
in the chapel in the cemetery. This chapel was 
built in 1734, and placed under the patronage of 
St. Joseph. When the river inundated one corner 
of the newly built stone structure at Fort Chartres 
and threatened the village and St. Anne’s church, 
the Fort was evacuated, the village deserted; its 
inhabitants sought the high ground at the foot 
of the bluffs, and the cemetery chapel became the 
parish church and served as such until 1858, when 


a brick church was erected. Among the missionaries 


who worked there, the names of Gabriel Richard 
(later Delegate to Congress from Michigan); Doutien 
Olivier (who lived to be ninety-five years of age); 
Xavier Dahmen, and John Timon (later Bishop of 
Buffalo, New York) deserve special mention. The 
early records of the old church of Cahokia have 
been lost, and accurate data can be found from the 


year 1783 only. At that time the religious wants 


the Catholics of Cahokia and the surrounding 
itory, including St. Louis across the river, were 
ded to by Father De Saintpierre. When in 
the Diocese of Chicago was erected, Cahokia, 
Long, Belleville, Shoal Creek (now. Ger- 
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neetown were the only parishes in the territory 
now comprised by the Diocese of Belleville. 
Suna, Hist. of Cath. Ch. in U. S. (New-York, 1904); Mis- 
stones Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 1907), 539. 
. J. HAGEN. 


Belley (Brtuicrum), Diocusz oF, coextensive 
with the civil department of Ain and a suffragan 
of the Archbishopric of Besangon. Although sup- 
pressed at the time of the Concordat, the Diocese of 
Belley was re-established in 1822 and took from the 
Archdiocese of Lyons the arrondissements of Belley, 
Bourg, Nantua, and Trévoux, and from the Arch- 
diocese of Chambéry the arrondissement of Gex. 

Local tradition maintains that Belley was evan- 
gelized in the second century by the martyrs Mar- 
cellus and Valerian, companions of St. Pothinus. 
The first bishop of historic certainty is Vincentius, 
mentioned in 552. Others who occupied the see 
were St. Hippolytus, Abbot of Condat (eighth cen- 
tury); St. Anthelm (1163-78), seventh General 
of the Carthusian Order; St. Arthaud (1179-90), 
founder of the Carthusians at Arviéres; Camus 
(1609-29), a noted preacher and romancist; and 
Monseigneur Francois M. Richard (1872-75), 
later Cardinal:and Archbishop of Paris. Belley 
honours in a special manner St. Amandus, Bishop of 
Maastricht, who founded the Abbey of Nantua about 
660; St. Vulbas, a patrician of Bourgogne and a war 
companion of King Dagobert, treacherously as- 
sassinated in 642; St. Rambert, killed by order of 
Ebroin in the seventh century, whose name has 
been given to a city of the diocese; St. Trivier, the 
solitary, who died about 650; St. Barnard (ninth 
century), who founded the great Benedictine Abbey 
of Ambronay and died Archbishop of Vienna; St. 
Lambert (twelfth century), founder of the Cistercian 
Abbey at Chezery; St. Roland (twelfth century), 
Abbot of Chezery; St. Stephen of Chatillon, who 
founded the Carthusian monastery at Portes, in 
1115, and died Bishop of Die; St. Stephen of Bourg, 
who founded the Carthusian monastery at Meyria 
in 1116; and St. Jean-Baptiste Vianney (1786-1857), 
parish priest at Ars. 

The Diocese of Belley which, in the Middle Ages, 
had no less than eight Carthusian monasteries, was 
the birthplace of the Joséphistes, a congregation 
founded by Jacques Crétenet (1606-67), a lay- 
man and surgeon who became a priest after the 
death of his wife; of the teaching order of the Sisters 
of St. Charles, founded by Charles Démia of Bourg 
(1636-89); and of three teaching orders founded in 
the first half of the nineteenth century: the Brothers 
of the Society of the Cross of Jesus; the Brothers 
of the Holy Family of Belley, and the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Bourg. In 1858 a Trappist monastery 
was established in the unhealthy Dombes district. 
Cardinal Louis Aleman (1390-1450) and Sceur 
Rosalie (1787-1856), noted in the history of modern 
Parisian charities, were both natives of the Diocese 
of Belley. Blessed Pierre-Louis-Marie Chanel was 
born at Cuet near Bourg. For thirty years of its 
existence (1701-31), “Le Journal de Trévoux’’, 
a valuable repertory of the liter and religious 
history of the period, was published by the Jesuits 
at ‘Trévoux, in this diocese. The church at Brou, 
near Bourg, is a marvel of architecture and contains 
‘some wonderful Vege of sculpture. It was built 
between 1511 and 1536 under the direction of Mar- 
garet of Austria, widow of Philibert (II) the Fair, © 
Duke of Savoy. 
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mute institute, and 2 insane asylums conducted by 
brothers. ae 

In 1900 the following religious orders were repre- 
sented in the Diocese of Belley: Carthusians, at 
Portes and Sélignac ; Trappists at Notre Dame des 
Dombes; Marists at Belley; Lazarists at Musiniens; 
and Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament at Trévoux. 
Congregations local to the diocese are: two teaching 
orders; the Brothers of the Society of the Cross of 
Jesus founded by M. Bochard in 1824, and the Broth- 
ers of the Holy Family, founded by Brother Taborin 
in 1835; and the Sisters of St. Joseph, with mother- 
house at Bourg, very numerous throughout the de- 
partment. At the close of the year 1905 the Diocese 
of Belley contained 350,416 inhabitants, 36 parishes, 
404 mission churches, and 75 curacies. 

Gallia christiana (1860), XV, 601-644; Instrumenta, 305-358; 
Depkry, Histoire hagiologique de Belley (Bourg, 1834, 1835); 
Nyp, Etudes sur les origines du siége épiscopal de Belley and 
Recherches historiques sur les origines et les temps anciens du 
diocese de Belley in the Revue de la société littéraire de VAin 
(1878, 1879, 1884, 1885); DucuEsneE, Fastes épiscopauz, I, 16; 
CHevauier, Topobibl., 362. 
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Bellings (or Bretirne), Str Ricuarp, Irish his- 
torian, b. near Dublin early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; d. in 1677. He was the son of Sir Henry 
Bellings, a Catholic landowner in Leinster. He was 
trained to the law and entered Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
and while there wrote a supplementary book (the 
sixth) to Sir Philip Sydney’s ‘‘ Arcadia’’, which has 
been generally printed with that work. He returned 
to Ireland, became a member of the Irish Parliament, 
and married a daughter of Viscount Mountgarret. 
In 1642, when the Irish Confederation was formed, 
Bellings joined, his father-in-law being president, 
and became secretary to the Supreme Council. He 
was sent to the continent in 1644 as a representative 
of this body. In the following year he returned 
to Ireland and was active as a royalist till 1649, when 
he withdrew to France, most of his property having 
been confiscated by the Cromwellians. His estate 
was restored to him after the accession of Charles IT, 
who, with Ormonde, held him in high regard. He 
died in 1677 and was buried near Dublin. Perhaps 
his chief work is his defence of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, ‘“Vindiciarum Catholicorum Hibernie libri 
duo’”’, which, under the pseudonym of “ Philopater 
Trenzeus’’, was published at Paris in 1650. During 
his later years he also wrote an account of Irish 
affairs (1641-48), an imperfect copy of which was 
printed in 1772. The complete work was, however, 
recovered, and was published under the editorship 
of John T. Gilbert, with the following title: “ History 
of the Irish Confederation and the War in Ireland, 
1641-48”. This edition (Dublin, 1882-85) is en- 
riched with many valuable documents and many 
illustrative notes, and was published from the 
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liefs, drawings portraying Biblical stories and Chris- 
tian legends, and sketches from nature and life which 
are executed with animation and show a sense of 
perspective in the composition. He was a compet- 
itor in art of the painters of the Vivarini family 
who came from the neighbouring island of Murano; 
Antonio and Bartolommeo Vivarini opened a studio 
in Venice but they were excelled by the Bellinis. 
Giacomo Bellini had worked under Gentile da Fabri- 
ano in his native city and at Florence. He had also 
been employed at other places, especially at Padua, 
where he came under the influence of the classic and 
plastic tendencies of Squarcione. His sons at an 
early age became his assistants at Venice. 

GENTILE Be.iint, (b. about 1427; d.1507). He was 
the elder of the brothers. He also had been in Padua 
and painted at first in the style of Squarcione, Dona- 
tello, and Mantegna; this style was good in conveying 
individuality, but it was weak in composition and 
somewhat clumsy. The painting containing the four 
heroic-sized figures of Saints Mark, Theodore, Jerome, 
and Francis, the picture of the patriarchs surrounded 
by ecclesiastics and angels, a Madonna with the bene- 
factors of a religious foundation, and a bust-portrait 
of the doge belong to this period. At first Gentile 
worked mainly in partnership with his father and 
brother, as at Padua in the Cappella di Gattamelata. 
But after the father retired, Gentile’s fame soon ex- 
ceeded that of the elder Bellini. He painted eight 
pictures in the Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista at 
Venice in continuation of his father’s work “The 
Miracle of the Holy Cross”. Three of these pictures, 
painted between 1490-1500, are preserved in a dam- 
aged condition at the Academy of Venice. These 
pictures bear throughout the characteristic peculiari- 
ties of the Venetian school of painting. They are 
filled with figures from real life, which are clearly 
modelled, each figure having its own individuality; 
the religious processions are stately, the architecture 
which appears is of great splendour, and skill is shown 
in the perspective of lines and atmosphere. 

The “Sermon of St. Mark at Alexandria”, now at 
Milan, which Giovanni completed after the death of 
his brother, equals those just mentioned in worth. 
It also shows a large number of figures skilfully 
grouped, an  over-elaborate architectural back- 
ground, much pomp in the scene depicted, brilliant 
light, and great richness of colour. The Oriental 
costumes added a new grace to the painting. In 
1479 Gentile had gone to Constantinople on the 
recommendation of the Signory, who had been re- 
quested by the Sultan Mohammed II to send him a 
portrait-painter. Gentile painted the Sultan and 
other important personages. He brought home a 
great many sketches, including one of the Sultan and 
the Dowager Sultana in sitting posture. The jour- 
ney to Constantinople was not only instructive but 
greatly increased the fame of the painter. Among 
the fruits of this trip are a portrait (in the Layard 
collection at Venice) giving the head and shoulders of 
Mohammed, and the canvas “Reception of the Vene- 
tian Ambassadors by the Grand Vizier’’, now in the 
Louyre. The visit to Constantinople had, however, 
interrupted another large undertaking. In 1474 
Gentile had been honoured with the commission to 
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been mentioned; of these the style of his father and 
of the Paduan school had the most effect upon him. 
Mantegna was his brother-in-law. Another painter 
who strongly affected him was Antonello da Messina. 
Messina was the first person in Italy to understand 
the Flemish method of painting in oil, and towards the 
end of his life he spent several years (1474-76) in Milan 
and Venice. The surroundings of Venetian life and 
the realistic direction which Venetian art had taken 
gave the Venetian painters a keen perception of the 
charm of colour, so that even the short time during 
which Messina was with them sufficed to lead them 
into a new path. The genius of Giovanni Bellini 
enabled him to obtain the full benefit of the new 
stimulus; at the same time other painters, Bartolom- 
meo and Luigi Vivarini, Gentile Bellini, and other men, 
also took up the new technic. The use of the new 
medium produced a softness of outline and an im- 
provement in the modelling which tempered the 
hardness of the Paduan style and obtained beautiful 
effects in colour. Giovanni had more feeling and a 
keener spiritual insight than his brother, and his style 
gradually developed until he attained a perfect har- 
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mony of drawing, perspective, drapery, light, and 
colour. 

His two Pietas, in Venice, produce a deep effect 
on the mind, yet they betray a striking harshness 
which becomes at times even ugliness, showing that 
the characteristic qualities of his style had not 
yet developed into a harmonious beauty. The 
painting at Berlin of the “Angels Mourning over 
Christ”’ although in the relief style, is noble, tender, 
and rich in colour. The feeling of devotion loses 
nothing here through the realistic portrayal of all 
the details. A peculiarity of these pictures is the 
upright position, of the dead body of Christ. The 
smaller pictures of the Madonna appear at all stages 
in the development of the artist. Notwithstanding 
’ their large number they show no real repetition; at 
times the expression of Mother and Child is very 
earnest, at times strange, then again it is lovely and 
perfectly natural. In one of them the Child listens 
in a most winning way to the song of the angels and 
looks upward with open mouth in childlike astonish- 
ment, while the Mother is absorbed in her Infant. 

The carefully worked out details of these pictures 
are not too obtrusive. Giovanni preferred half- 
length figures even when a number of saints were 
grouped together; as, for example, in the pictures 
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which represent Mary Magdalen and St. Catherine, 
or St. Paul and St. George, in company with the 
Madonna. Similar to these is the fine picture “The 
Presentation of Jesus in the Temple”. Mary offers 
the Child to the high-priest over a table while the 
aged Simeon and Joseph worship. Giovanni did not 
attempt to solve, even in his larger works, such dif- 
ficult problems of perspective and of the gradation of 
light and shade as his brother undertook. He had, 
however, learned from his brother the entire art of 
the distribution of light and shade and applied it 
with more skill to bringing out the inner feeling of a 
composition. Unfortunately we are not able to 
judge of his style in historical work as we are in the 
case of his brother. His historical compositions, 
seven in all, were painted for the Great Council Cham- 
ber of the doge’s palace. He worked on these from 
1479 until his death; at times the work was done in 
conjunction with his brother, at times he had the aid 
of other men. The paintings were all destroyed by 
fire in 1577. Two duplicates remain of the portraits 


of the doges, painted in the same place, and these 
show his skill in portrait-painting. 


His 


master- 
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pieces, however, are his great devotional and altar 
pictures. 

Giovanni’s artistic powers entered their period of 
highest development in 1479. In this year he com- 
pleted the first large oil painting produced at Venice. 
In a niche which rises in arched form over pilasters is 
enthroned the Madonna holding with a solemn, earnest 
expression the Divine Child. The Child stretches 
out its little hands towards the worshipping sufferer, 
Job, who is thus honoured as a patron of the Church. 
Near Job stands St. Francis, farther back is John the 
Baptist, to the right are St. Sebastian, St. Dominic, 
and Bishop Leo. At the foot of the throne are angels 
playing musical instruments, above in the curve of 
the arch are cherubim and the inscription, “Ave 
virginei flos intemerate pudoris’”. The Virgin her- 
self seems to be thrilled by the solemn inspiration 
of the moment and raises her left hand as if in warn- 
ing not to disturb the music of the angels. Deep de- 
votion is expressed on all the faces. A large picture 
of the year 1488 at Murano in which St. Martin pre- 
sents the Doge Barbarigo to the enthroned Madonna 
suffers somewhat from a mechanical symmetry. 
Nevertheless the same musical tone prevails in it, 
together with great richness of colouring and costume. 
On each side is seen a beautiful landscape in the dis- 
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tance. By means of the action represented a greater 
unity is obtained in this canvas than in the one just 
mentioned, and much more still than in the Madonna 
of San Zaccaria, Venice (1505). In the latter the 
enthroned Madonna holding the Child is surrounded 
by Saints Catherine, Peter, Jerome, and Lucia. Each 
one of the saints is separately absorbed in devotion 
while an angel at the foot of the throne softly touches 
the strings of his instrument in accompaniment to 
the spirit of adoration. Here also the feeling pro- 
duced by the music creates the unity of the whole 
composition and the painting is a wonderful ex- 
peee of adoring worship. The scene is laid in a 

eautiful renaissance structure the arches of which 
are adorned with mosaics. 

One can perceive the unity of composition attained 
by means of this spirit of devotion and music of the 
angels even in those canvases where the surrounding 
saints stand in separate niches. Such, for example, 
is the picture where four saints are represented on the 
wings of an altar-piece in the church of Santa Maria 
dei Frari at Venice (1488). The Mother and Child 
are enthroned in the middle space; at their feet two 
boy-angels are playing cheerfully on the lute and 
flute. A lighter, although by no means a jarring im- 
pression, is made by this triptych. The separated 
positions of the saints, to whom an altar and a church 
had been consecrated, recalls the practice of the older 
painters. By uniting the saints in the same space and 
giving them an outer as well as an inner relation to 
one another Bellini created the so-called “Sacre Con- 
versazioni”, or “the Societies of Saints”. It was 
not necessary that the personages should belong to 
the same historical time, as they receive in the altar- 
piece a new, ideal life. The spirit of devotion in- 
spired by the Madonna and her Divine Child unites 
them sufficiently but the more so when a new bond 
of union arises from the action indicated in the com- 
position, such as, in many cases, the beautiful music 
or even the effect produced by light and shade. 

A couple of pictures should be mentioned in which 
Giovanni, whom time never robbed of the freshness 
of his imagination, set for himself problems in land- 
scape-painting. In 1501 he painted a “Baptism of 
Christ”? in which the art of Giorgione and Titian 
seems to be apparent. The scene is laid in a roman- 
tic mountain-valley lighted by the evening sunshine. 
Three kneeling angels are the witnesses. The in- 
fluence of younger painters is very evident in a pict- 
ure having the same tone as the one just mentioned, 
the picture of St. Jerome. Giovanni continued to 
learn even when he was old, although he was prop- 
erly more often the teacher and never obscured his 
own individuality of style. St. Jerome, in this pict- 
ure, is seated on a great rock in front of a mountain 
landscape and is absorbed in the study of the Script- 
ures. In the foreground, on an eminence, stands 
St. Augustine absorbed in thought, and on the other 
side is St. Christopher holding the Child Jesus. 
These three mighty men of Christianity may also 
be considered as bound together by an inner spiritual 
unity. In the “Death of Peter the Martyr” there is 
a prospect to right and left from the forest out over 
a city and mountains. Such vistas are always impor- 
tant features in the genre pictures for which Giovanni 
had a strong liking. Giovanni had little taste for 


mythological scenes and his few canvases of this 


kind do not need mention. | ; ; . 
_ Brrenson, The Venetian Painters (New York and London, 
1897); WoitmMann AND WoERMANN, Geschichte der Malerei 
(Leipzig, 1879); Riau, Kunstcharaktere (Frankfort, 1893); 
WoERMANN, Geschichte der Kunst (Leipzig, 1900). — 
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fame, young Belloy preferred an ecclesiastical career, 
made his classical and theological studies at Paris, 
where he was ordained priest, and received the degree 
of Doctor in Theology in 1737. In the ministry he 
shone more by his virtue than by his learning. 
Sweetness of character, enlightened and moderate 
zeal, unswerving fidelity to the principles and tradi- 
tions of the Church, characterized him through 
life, and rendered even his early ministry re- 
markably fruitful. His bishop, Cardinal de Gévres, 
appointed him vicar-general and archdeacon of his 
eathedral. In 1751 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Glandéves. At the famous Assembly of the French 
Clergy of 1755, he took sides with the moderate party 
and contributed to the restoration of tranquillity in 
the Church of France. Dissensions occasioned by 
the Bull ‘Unigenitus’’ had become so great in the 
Diocese of Marseilles that, at the death of the saintly 
Bishop de Belsunce, there was imminent danger of 
schism. In this emergency a chief pastor of consum- 
mate prudence and tact was needed, and Bishop de 
Belloy was accordingly transferred to that see. 
Without sacrifice of principle or duty, by gentleness, 
tact, and justice, he gained the confidence of both 
parties and restored peace. In July, 1790, the Na- 
tional Assembly decreed the suppression of the Dio- 
cese of Marseilles. The bishop withdrew, but sent 
to the assembly a letter of protest against the sup- 
eactie of one of the oldest episcopal sees of France. 

e retired to Chambly, a little town near his native 
place, where he remained during the most critical 
period of the Revolution. When, in 1801, the sover- 
eign pontiff decided that the French bishops should 
tender their resignation in order to facilitate the 
conclusion of the Concordat, he was the first to com- 
ply, setting an example which exercised great in- 
fluence over the other bishops. Napoleon, highly 
pleased with this act of devotion to Church and State, 
appointed the nonagenarian bishop to the See of 
Paris. Notwithstanding his extreme age he governed 
his new diocese with astonishing vigour and intelli- 
gence, reorganized the parishes, provided them with 
good pastors, and visited his flock in person. He 
restored the Crown of Thorns (10 August, 1806) to its 
place of honour in the Sainte Chapelle. Napoleon 
was so well satisfied that he asked and readily ob- 
tained for him the cardinal’s hat, which Pius VII 
pean on the prelate’s venerable head in a consistory 

eld in Paris, 1 February, 1805. At his death 


Cardinal de Belloy had spent seventy-five years in ; 


the holy ministry to the edification of all and the 
evident satisfaction of both Napoleon and Pius VII, 
then engaged in deadly conflict. He is buried in 
Notre Dame, Paris, where the monument erected by 


> 


Napoleon in his honour is one of the finest in the © 


cathedral. 
Fisqurt, La France pontificale (Paris), I, 542-556; Friter 


Biog. univ., II, 199. ‘ 
CHARLES B. SCHRANTzZ. 


Bells.—The subject will be treated under the 
following heads: I. Origin; II. Benediction; III. Uses; 
IV. Archeology and Inscriptions; V. Points of Law. 

I. Ortetn.—That bells, at any rate hand-bells of 
relatively small size, were familiar to all the chief 
nations of antiquity is a fact beyond dispute. The 
archeological evidence for this conclusion has been 
collected in the monograph of Abbé Morillot and is 
quite overwhelming. Specimens are still preserved 
of the bells used in ancient Babylonia and in Egypt, 
as-well as by the Romans and Greeks, while the bell 
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the classics, must at least in some instances have 
betokened hand-bells of larger size. See for example 
Martial, “Epig.”’, xiv, 161, where the signal for the 
opening of the baths is made with a tintinnabulum 
also described as ws thermarum. None the less, the 
question whether anything corresponding in size to a 
church bell was known in pie Curiatian times does 
not readily admit of an answer. We are not only 
ignorant of the dimensions but also of the shape of 
the xédwyv which was used for example to announce 
the opening of the public markets (Cf. Strabo, 
Geogr., IV, xxi). We translate the word as bell, 
but it is possible that it would be more correctly 
rendered gong or cymbals. The officer who made 
the round of the sentries at night carried a kédwy 
(Thucyd., IV, exxxv; Aristoph., Aves, 842 sqq.), and 
it is difficult to believe that anything resembling an 
ordinary bell could have been used for a duty in 
which the avoidance of accidental noise must often 
have been of the highest importance. 

In coming to the Christian period the same diffi- 
culty is encountered. A new set of terms is intro- 
duced, signwm, campana, clocca, nola, which are all 
commonly translated “bell”, and it is certain that 
at a later period these were all used to denote what 
were in thé strict- 
est sense “church 
bells” of large size. 
The first Christian 
writer who fre- 
quently speaks of 
bells (signa) is 
Gregory of Tours 
(c.585). Welearn 
that they were 
struck or shaken, 
and we éven find 
mention of a cord 
being used for this 
purpose (funem 
alum de quo sig- 
num commovetur, 
“De Vité Mar- 
hiatal SCV ULI), 
while as regards 
the use of these 
signa it appears 
that they rung 
before church 
services and that 
they roused the 
monks from their 


es) z beds. Again, the 
Beit Tower or Pisa word signum ap- 
pears in the almost 


_ contemporary “Life of St. Columban” (615), for 
when one of his monks was dying Columban is said 
to have assembled the community by ringing the 
bell (signo tacto omnes adesse imperavit, Krusch, 
“Scrip. Merov.”, IV, 85). Similar expressions, signo 
tacto, or cum exauditum fuerit signum, are used in 

Constitutions attributed to St. Caesarius of Arles 

(c. 513) and in the Rule of St. Benedict (c. 540). 

Moreover, if Dom Ferotin’s view of the very early 

date of the epee ordinals which he has published 

(Monumenta Liturgica, V) could be safely accepted, 

it is possible that large bells were in common use in 

Spain at the same period. Still it must be remem- 

bered that signum primarily meant a signal and we 

must not be too hasty in attributing to it a specific 
instead of a generic meaning when first employed 
by Merovingian writers. 

ain, the word campana, which even in the early 

Middle Ages undoubtedly meant a church bell and 

nothing else, occurs first, if Reifferscheid’s “ Anec- 

d assinensia”’ (p. 6) may be trusted, in South- 


dota : 
ern Italy (c. 515 


) in a letter of the deacon Ferrandus 
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to Abbot Eugippius. It has been suggested from a 
Latin inscription connected with the Arval Brethren 
(C. I., L. VI, no. 2067) that it was previously used 
to mean some kind of brazen vessel. However no 
quite satisfactory examples of campana in church 
Latin seem to be forthcoming before the latter part. 
of the seventh century, and it is then found in the 
North. It is used by Cummian at Iona (c. 665) and 
by Bede in Northumbria (c. 710), and frequently 
elsewhere after that date. In Rome the “ Liber 
Pontificalis” tells us that Pope Stephen IT (752-757) 
erected a belfry with three bells (campane) at St. 
Peter’s. It was probably this name which led 
Walafrid Strabo in the first half of the ninth century 
to make the assertion that bells were of Italian 
origin and that they came from Campania and more 
particularly from the town of Nola. Later writers 
went further and attributed the invention to St. 
Paulinus of Nola, but as St. Paulinus himself in the 
minute description which he has left of his own 
church makes no mention of bells, this is extremely 
improbable. 

The word clocca (Fr. cloche; Ger. Glocke; Eng. 
clock) is interesting because in this case it is definitely 
known what was meant by it. It was certainly Irish 
in origin and it occurs at an early date both in Latin 
and in the Irish form clog. Thus it is found in the 
Book of Armagh and is used by Adamnan in his life 
of St. Columbkill written c. 685. The Irish and Eng- 
lish missionaries no doubt imported it into Germany 
where it appears more than once in the Sacramentary 
of Gellone. It is plain that in primitive Celtic lands 
an extraordinary importance was attached to bells. 
A very large number of these ancient bells, more 
than sixty in all—the immense majority being Irish 
—are still in existence. Many of them are reputed 
to have belonged to Irish saints and partake of the 
character of relics. The most famous is that of 
St. Patrick, the clog-an-edachta or “bell-of-the-will”’ 
now preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. There seems no serious reason to 
doubt that this was the bell which lay upon St. 
Patrick’s breast and was taken from his tomb in 
the year 552. Like most of these bells it had an 
official and hereditary custodian (in this case named 
Mulholland) in whose possession it remained, being 
handed down for centuries from father to son. 
Other similar early bells are those of St. Senan (c. 540) 
and St. Mura; there are several in Scotland and | 
Wales, one at St. Gall in Switzerland, one known as 
the Saufang at Cologne, and another at Noyon in 
France. The evidence for the extraordinary venera- 
tion with which these bells were regarded in Celtic 
lands is overwhelming. Even Giraldus Cambrensis 
notes in the twelfth century that upon them was 
taken the most solemn form of oath. They were also 
carried into battle, and though the earlier specimens 
are nothing but rude cow-bells, wedge-shape in form 
and made of iron plate bent and roughly rivetted, 
still they were often enclosed at a later date in cases 
or ‘‘shrines”’ of the richest workmanship. The shrine 
of St. Patrick’s bell bears an inscription of some length 
from which we learn that this beautiful specimen of 
the jeweller’s craft must have been wrought about 
the year 1005. History tends to repeat itself, and 
if we remember the important aa played in the 
missionary work of St. Francis Xavier by the hand- 
bell with which he gathered round him the children, 
the idle, or the curious, we have probably a clue to 
the intimate association of these early Celtic bells 
with the work of Christianity. When in 1683 Father 
Maunoir, the great Breton missionary, had at last to re- 
linquish further expeditions, the bell which he handed 
on to his successor was regarded as a sort of investi- 
ture. It may be noted that the famous round towers 
of Ireland, which are now generally recognized to have 
been places of refuge against the inroads of the ’ 
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Danes and other marauders, were commonly called 
cloc teach. The bells occasionally stored there for 
the sake of safety seem to have been regarded as the 
most precious of their treasures and from this cir- 
cumstance the towers probably derived their name, 
though it is of course possible that they in some cases 
served as belfries in the more ordinary sense. 

The great development in the use of bells may be 
identified with the eighth century. It was then, 
seemingly, that they began to be regarded as an 
essential part of the equipment of every church, and 
also that the practice of blessing them by a special 
form of consecration became generally prevalent. If 
we interpreted literally a well-known passage in Bede 
(Hist. Eeel., IV, xxi) we should have to believe that 
already in the year 680, the bell (campana) that was 
rung at Whitby at the passing away of St. Hilda was 
heard at Hackness thirteen miles off. But the whole 
setting of the story implies that Bede regarded the 
occurrence as miraculous and that the distance might 
as well have been thirty miles as thirteen. On the 
other hand, it is clear that in the eighth century 
church towers began to be built for the express pur- 
pose of hanging bells in them, which implies that the 
bells must have been increasing in size. The case of 
St. Peter’s at Rome has already been noticed. So in 
the annals of St. Vandrille (cap. x, p. 33) we read 
that in the time of Ermharius who died in 738, that 
abbot had a bell made, to be hung in the little tower 
(turricula) “as is the custom of such churches”; 
while the ‘‘ Monachus Sangallensis ”” (De Carolo Magno, 
I, xxxi) tells the story of a monastic bell-founder 
who asked Charlemagne to give him a hundred pounds 
of silver with a proportionate amount of copper to 
provide materials for a single great bell. In any case 
it is certain from Charlemagne’s “Capitularies”, as 
well as from Alcuin, Amalarius, and other writers 
of the early ninth century, that by that time in the 
Frankish dominions every parish church was ex- 
pected to have at least one bell. In the next century 
Regino of Priim, providing a programme of questions 
to be asked at an episcopal visitation, puts in the 
very first place a question about the church bells. 
Seeing that the clearest evidence of the popularity of 
church bells in Carlovingian times is encountered in 
regions where the influence of Irish or English mis- 
sionaries had prevailed, it may perhaps be concluded 
that this development should be traced to Celtic 
influence. The missionary’s hand-bell, with which he 
gathered his congregation together in the open air, 
would soon become sacred as a thing immediately as- 
sociated with him and his work. Moreover, the idea 
would grow up that no religious service could take 
place without some preliminary ringing of a bell. 
Although we have traces of the use of signa and 
campane in monasteries before the Irish became 
missionaries, there is no evidence to show that these 
were bells rather than gongs. On the other hand, the 
ohuartpov, used to announce the beginning of serv- 
ice in Greek monasteries was a flat plate of metal and 
its name (from onyatveyr, “to make a signal’’) is ob- 
viously the counterpart of signum. Further we also 
find in an old glossary of the tenth century that the 
Greek word r¥umravov (drum) is given as the equiva- 
lent of campanum (Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, 
III, 24). At the same time we can trace in Ireland 
itself a gradual evolution of the shape of the bell, 
passing from the small cow-bell of rivetted iron to 
the cast bronze instrument of considerable size, nearly 
approximating the bell with which we are now 
familiar. 

II. Benrpicrion.—Since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century there has been much purposeless 
controversy over the question of the so-called “bap- 
tism” of bells. Protestant critics, following the lead 
of Luther himself, have professed to find in the rite 
not only superstition but a profanation of the sacra- 
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ment. But one might as well be scandalized at the 
ceremonial usually followed in the launching and 
christening of a ship. The phrase “baptism of bells” 
is merely popular and metaphorical.. It has been 
tolerated, but has never been formally recognized by 
the Church (Benedict, XIV, Instit., 47, n. 38). 
Every Catholic child is aware that the essence of 
the Sacrament of Baptism consists in the form: 
“T baptize thee’’, etc., but no properly authorized 
ritual for the blessing of bells is known to have con- 
tained any phrase which can be regarded as an 
equivalent or parody of these words. Certain local 
“agenda”? in which something of the sort is found, 
for example at Cologne (see Schénfelder, Liturgische 
Bibliothek, I, 99-100) appear never to have received 
any official recognition (cf. The Month, September, 
1907). On the other hand, the ceremonial of the 
Church is often imitative. The rite for the blessing 
of palms closely follows the arrangement of the 
variable portions of the Mass. ‘The order for the 
coronation of a king copies so nearly that for the 
consecration of a bishop that Anglican writers have 
recently contended that the king is a “spiritual 
person” invested with episcopal powers. Hence it 
would not be surprising that in the “Benedictio 
Signi vel Campane” a certain resemblance should be 
traced to details in the ritual of baptism. Exorcisms 
are used, and water and salt and unctions with the 
holy oils; the bell receives a name, and formerly, at 
least, the name was suggested by a “godfather”’. 
But for all the controversy the resemblances are 
really very superficial. The following is a summary 
of the ceremony now in use from which the medieval 
pontificals differ but slightly. The bishop in white 
vestments first recites seven psalms with his attend- 
ant clergy to implore the Divine assistance. Then he 
mixes salt with water, reciting prayers of exorcism 
analogous to those always used in the preparation 
of holy water, but making special reference to the 
bell and -to the evil influences of the air—the phan- 
toms, the storms, the lightning—which threaten the 
peace of devout Christians who come to the church 
to sing the praises of God. Then the bishop and his 
attendants “wash” (lavant) the bell inside and out 
with the water thus prepared and dry it with towels, 
the Psalm “Laudate Dominum de ccelis” and five 
others of similar import being sung meanwhile. 
These are followed by various unctions, those on 
the outside of the bell being made with the oil of 
the sick in seven places, and those on the inside with 
chrism in four places. In the accompanying prayers 
mention is made of the silver trumpets of the Old 
Law and of the fall of the walls of Jericho, while 
protection is asked once more against the powers of 
the air, and the faithful are encouraged to take refuge 
under the sign of the Holy Cross. In this respect the 
prologue of Longfellow’s “Golden Legend” leaves a 
generally correct impression, despite the inaccurate 
statement: 


For these bells have been. anointed 
And baptized with holy water. 


In making the unctions, and not, be it noticed, in 
washing the bell, a form is used introducing the 
patron saint: “May this bell be + hallowed, O Lord, 
and + consecrated in the name of the + Father, 
and of the + Son and of the + Holy Ghost. In 
honour of St. N. Peace be to thee”. Finally the 
thurible with incense (thymiama) and myrrh are 
placed under the bell so that the smoke arising may 
fill its concavity. Then another prayer is said of 
similar purport to the last, and the ceremony ends 
with the reading of the passage in the Gospel con- 
cerning Martha and Mary. 

Tn all essentials this ritual agrees with that in use 
in Carlovingian times, found in many manuscripts, . 
and dating probably as far back as the pontificate of 
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Egbert of York in the middle of the eighth century. 
The washing and the unctions were prescribed as at 
present, but of old we find no trace of the form of 
words or of the name-giving which now accompany 
the unctions. That the ritual for the blessing of 
bells, which has thus been in use in the Church for 
nearly twelve hundred years, was framed with any 
design of imitating the ceremonies of baptism seems 
highly improbable for many reasons. First there is 
no triple immersion nor even strictly speaking any 
ees of water. The bell is “washed” by the 

ishop and his assistants, just as the altars are 
washed on Maundy Thursday. Further there is noth- 
ing whatever to recall the ephpheta ceremony, yet 
this is the one detail in the rite of baptism which 
‘would seem in place if the ritual were transferred 
to a bell. Against the argument used by the Re- 
formers that Charlemagne in his capitularies decreed 
ut cloccas non baptizent, it may be urged as a quite 
natural explanation of this ordinance that some 
practice may have begun to grow up which seemed 
too closely to parody the rite of baptism and that 
the prevalence of our existing less objectionable cere- 
monial was precisely the result of Charlemagne’s 
intervention. It is probable that a rubric found in 
one or two, but no more, of the extant pontificals, 
“Tune sub trina infusione aque sanctz impone el 
[i. e. campanze] nomen, si velis”, preserves the trace 
of the practice which Charlemagne condemns. Cer- 
tain Spanish ordinals, the original of which must date 
from the seventh century or earlier, contain a quite 
different rite for the blessing of bells (Ferotin, Monu- 
menta Liturgica, V, 160). Here there is no mention 
of unctions or of any washing with holy water, but 
there are exorcisms and prayers of the same general 
purport as those found in the Roman Pontifical. 
Indirectly this Spanish ritual, by speaking of “hoc 
vas concretum generibus metallorum”’, proves that 
from an early date a combination of metals was used 
in founding bells. 

III. Usrs.—The first ecclesiastical use of bells was 
to announce the hour of church services. It is plain 
that in the days before watches and clocks some 
such signal must have been a necessity, more es- 
pecially in religious communities which assembled 
many times a day to sing the Divine praises. Among 
the Egyptian cenobites we read that a trumpet was 
used for the purpose; among the Greeks a wooden 
board or sheet of metal was struck with a hammer; 
in the West the use of bells eventually prevailed. 
In the Merovingian period there is no trustworthy 
evidence for the existence of large bells capable of 
being heard at a distance, but, as it became needful 
to call to church the inhabitants of town or hamlet, 
bell turrets were built, and bells increased in size, and 
as early as the eighth century we hear of two or 
more bells in the same church. Perhaps these were 
at first intended to reinforce each other and add to 
‘the volume of sound. But in any case it became in 
time a recognized principle that the classicum, the 
clash of several bells ringing at once, constituted an 
element of joy and solemnity befitting great feasts 
(Rupert of Deutz, De Div. Offic., I, 16). 
consuetudinaries show that where there were many 

bells, different bells were used for different purposes. 
Even in ordinary parish churches it was customary 
to ring not only for Mass but before both Matins and 
Vespers (Hartzheim, IV, 247; V, 327) while differ- 
ences in the manner of ringing and the number of 
bells employed indicated the grade of the feast, the 
nature of the service, the fact that a sermon would 


rung for a quarter of an 
hes to remind people of 
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Some rude lines quoted in the gloss of the “Corpus 
Juris”, and often found in inscriptions, describe the 
principal functions of a bell (cf. Longfellow, The 
Golden Legend): 

Laudo Deum verum plebem voco congrego clerum 

Defunctos ploro, nimbum fugo, festa decoro. 

(I praise the true God, I call the people, I assemble 
the clergy; 

I bewail the dead, I disperse storm clouds, I do 
honour to feasts.) 

Or otherwise: 

Funera plango fulmina frango sabbata pango 

Excito lentos dissipo ventos paco cruentos 
(At obsequies I mourn, the thunderbolts I scatter, I 

ring in the sabbaths; 
I hustle the sluggards, I drive away storms, I pro- 
claim peace after bloodshed.) 
Under dejunctos ploro we may reckon the “passing 
bell”, which in its strict meaning is a usage of very 
early date. In all monastic orders when any one of 
the community seemed to be at the point of death a 
signal was given by ringing a bell or striking a wooden 
board (tabula) 
either to summon 
the monks to his. 
bedside or to ad- 
monish them to 
pray (see Eddius, 
Vita Wilfridi, 64). 
This was extended 
later to parish 
churches, and a 
bell was rung to 
announce that a 
parishioner was in 
his agony, which 
seemingly also 
developed further 
into a bell tolled 
after his decease 
to solicit prayers 
for his soul. So 
deeply rooted were 
these practices in 
England that it 
was found im- 
possible at the 
Reformation to 
abolish them alto- 
gether. Hence the “Canons” of the Church of Eng- 
land preseribe (Can. Ixvii): “When any is passing 


ByZANTINE Hanp-BrLu or BRONZE IN 
THE COLLECTION OF THE ABP, OF REIMS 


out of this life a bell shall be tolled and the minister 


shall not then slack to do his last duty. And after | 
the party’s death, if it so fall out, there shall be rung 
no more than one short peal, and one other before 
the burial and one other after the burial”. ‘Though 
the tolling of this bell”, says Ellacombe, “has been 
rescribed for four distinct occasions, modern custom 
bee limited it to two: first, after the death of the 


‘parishioner, to which the term passing-bell has been 


incorrectly transferred; and the second time during 
the procession of the funeral from the house of the 
deceased to the church-gate or entrance”. In many 
places it was formerly customary by some variation | 
in the-manner of ringing to indicate the sex, quality, 
or age of the deceased. Thus Durandus in the 
fourteenth century directed that when anyone was 
in extremis the passing-bell should be tolled twice for 
a woman, thrice for a man, and for a cleric a greater 
number of times according to the orders which he 
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tricts of the Highlands of Scotland. It is used at 
funerals, but is otherwise left unprotected, being re- 
garded with such deep veneration by all that no one 
dares to interfere with it (see Macdonald, Moidart, 
Oban, 1889, 120). In many parts of France there 
were formerly confraternities of hand-bell-ringers who 
regularly attended funerals, walking at the head of 
the procession. They also paraded the streets at 
night and rang to remind people to pray for the 
holy souls. This happened especially on the eve of 
All Saints and on Christmas Eve (Morillot, Clochet- 
tes, 160 sqq.). 

In Rome the “De Profundis” is rung every even- 
ing by the parish churches one hour after the Ave 
Maria. Clement XII in 1736 granted an indulgence 
for this practice and endeavoured to extend it. This 
custom is observed in many other places, particularly 
in North America. 

The Curfew (ignitegium), a warning to extinguish 
fires and lights, after which all respectable char- 
acters went home to bed, was possibly of eccle- 
siastical origin but seems to have been rung as a rule 
by the town bell (campana communie, bancloche). 
Still in many cases one of the church bells was used 
for this and similar purposes. In England this was 
particularly frequent, and in many small towns and 
parishes the curfew is rung to this day at hours vary- 
ing from 8 p. M. to 10. 

The Angelus or Ave’ Maria may or may not have 
developed out of the curfew. There seems good rea- 
son to believe that a special bell, often called the 
Gabriel bell, was devoted to this purpose. In the 
Middle Ages the Angelus seems commonly to have 
been rung with three equal peals, and this arrange- 
ment still obtains in many places. In Rome, where 
the Ave Maria is sung half an hour after sunset this 
method obtains: three strokes and a pause, four 
strokes and a pause, five strokes and a pause, a final 
stroke. — 

From the introduction of the Elevation of the 
Host in the Mass at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it seems to have been customary to ring one 
of the great bells of the church, at any rate during 
the principal Mass, at the moment when the Sacred 
Host was raised on high. This was to give warning 
to the people at work in the fields in order that they 
might momentarily kneel down and make an act of 
adoration. It seems, however, not improbable that 
in England the big bell was not commonly rung but 
that a small hand-bell was used for the purpose. 
This was taken to a small window (low side window) 
ordinarily closed by a shutter, thrust through the 
aperture and rung outside the church. Whether 
this was distinct from the little bell which the rubrics 
of the Mass now order to be rung by the server is not 

uite clear. It may be noted here that in regard to 
this same tintinnabulum usage varies very much in 
different countries. In Belgium, France, and some 
other places, this little bell is rung also at the “little 
elevation” before the Pater Noster. In Rome it is 


used at all at Masses said by the por or by cardinals. . 
ells the verse is ap-. 


oldest which bears a certain date (i. e. 1164) is said 
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goes back to the eighth century and Amalarius is 
authority for the statement that then as now a 
wooden rattle was used in their place. Again the 
idea of vox Domini in Virtute in remembrance of 
their special consecration has led to the bells being 
rung at times of storm and apprehended danger. 
The inscription Salva Terra often found in the old 
bells of the South of France seems to bear special 
reference to this virtue of the bells as sacramentals. 
IV. ArcHmoLocy AND Inscriprions.—Unques- 
tionably the oldest existing Christian bells are those 
of Irish, or at least Celtic, origin, of which, as already 
stated, a surprisingly large number are preserved. 
The earliest, made of iron plate, bent and rivetted, 
seem to have been dipped in melted bronze, a process 
which probably much improved their sonority. 
Somewhat later hand-bells began to be cast in bronze, 
and one such specimen (eight inches in diameter and 
nearly a foot high) can be dated by the aid of the 
inscription which it bears OR AR CHUMASCACH MC 
AILILLA [A prayer upon (i. e. for) Chumascach son of 
Aillil]. Now as Chumascach, steward of the Church 
of Armagh, died in 904, this bell probably belongs to 
the closing years of the ninth century. Another bell 
of early date, but of small size (five and one-half inches 
high and seven inches in diameter), is preserved in 
the Museum of Cordova. It bears the inscription: 
“Offert hoc munus Sanson abbatis [sic] in domum 
sancti Sebastiani martyris Christi era DCCCCLXIII”’. 
This is the Spanish Era and. corresponds with a. D. 
925. Of church bells properly so called, the earliest 
existing specimens seem to belong to the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. They are for the 
most part of a sort of beehive, thimble or barrel 
shape, sometimes disproportionately broad, some- 
times narrower, while the sides are commonly 
straight or even in some few instances converge a 
little toward the bottom. They are also often per- 
forated with three or four small triangular apertures 
in the upper part of the bell. The inscriptions, when 
they occur, are engraved and not as a rule cast in 
relief. Most of them are very short, but this is 
robably due to the accident that so very few earl 
balla have survived, for we have record of See 
longer inscriptions engraved on bells as far back as 
the ninth century. Thus Foleuin who was Abbot of 
Lobbes from 965 to 990, tells us in his chronicle of 
one of his predecessors Harbert (835-864) who had 
a bell made with this inscription:— 
Harberti imperio componor ab arte Paterni 
Nec musis docta en cantus modulabor amcenos 
Nocte dieque vigil depromam carmina Christi. 
Folcuin himself set up bells which bore the words: 
“ Jussu Fulcuini me condidit artificis manus Danielis, 
ad laudem triadis ”; and ‘“‘ Fulcuinus Deo et patrono 
suo 8. Ursmaro.” 
This last instance, perhaps the earliest example of 
a bell with a name, throws an interesting light on the 
origin of the practice of assigning bells to a particular 
atron. Again we know that the Cistercians of 
averley about 1239 had a bell made with the legend: 
Dicor nomine quo tu Virgo domestica Christi 
Sum Domini preco cuius tutela fuisti : 
And an even longer inscription consisting of four 
hexameter lines was to be read upon the bell called 
‘Edmund at Bury, which dated from about 1105. The 
oldest church bell now in existence is probably that. 
known as the Lullus bell at. Hersfeld which may be- 
long to the middle of the eleventh century, but the 


to be one at Iggensbach in Bavaria. It may be _ 
doubted, however, whether certain ancient Italian ~ 
bells at Siena and elsewhere have yet been adequately _ 
studied (see Ellacombe, 405, 530). In ee ma 
medieval b a ive, but no dated bell is 
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that while the earlier bells often show a very ornate 

style of character, known as “crowned Lombardic’’, 

those of the fifteenth and late fourteenth century ap- 
proximate to the ordinary Gothic or “black letter’’ 
type. 

As regards the inscriptions themselves, both pur- 
port and wording are infinitely varied. Some are 
barbarous in syntax and metre, others have evi- 
dently been submitted to some sort of scholarly 
revision. That the practice of naming bells began, 
as stated by Baronius, with the dedication of a bell 
to St. John the Baptist by Pope John XIII in 969 
rests on unsatisfactory evidence, but most existing 
medieval bells preserve some indication of the name 
by which they were called. A very large number 
were in one way or other dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and most of these were probably used either 
for the Angelus or at the Mary Mass. The inscrip- 
tions vary indefinitely. One of the commonest was 

Protege prece pid quos convoco sancta Maria 
or what is metrically a little more correct: 

Ora mente pid pro nobis Virgo Maria. 
In Germany a very favourite inscription for Mary 
bells was: 

Maria vocor. O rex glori# veni cum pace. 
This almost certainly was meant as a reference to 
the Incarnation, for in many cases this legend was 

- joined with the words: “Et homo factus est”. Such 
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‘bells were probably used for the Angelus. Bells in 
honour of St. Peter were also very common. In 
England we find many such inscriptions as 
_ Petrus ad eterne ducat nos pascua vite 

or again: _ 
Nomen Petri fero qui claviger exstat in «vo. 
_ Inscriptions to the saints, notably to St. Gabriel for 
_ the Angelus, were numerous. Thus, to take an Eng- 
api ple, we have at Shapwick, Dorset, 
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terre m’étais nommée”. Or again we often find only: 
“Xtus vineit; Xtus regnat; Xtus imperat”’. Later 
inscriptions were often chronographic. Thus in a 
bell of 1659 we have: 
Rupta bis ante fui nunc integra reddita cantem 
Magno IgnI LiqVefaCta Deo reparata benIgno 
—capitals in second line giving date MDCLVIIII. 
The following inscriptions are on the principal bell 
of St. Peter’s Basilica, Rome (shown in illustration): 
On the upper part: 
+In nomine Domini Matris, Petrique Paulique, 
Accipe devotum, parvum licet, accipe munus 
Quod tibi Christe datum Petri Paulique triumphum 
+Explicat, et nostram petit populique salutem 
Ipsorum pietate dari meritisque refundi. 
Et Verbum caro factum est. 


+Anno milleno trecenteno cum quinquageno 
Additis et tribus, Septembris mense, colatur. 
Ponderat et mille decies septiesque librarum. 


+Campanam hane longo usu confractam non 
plus quam quatuordecim mille libras pendere com- 
pertum est; Benedictus XIV addito usque ad viginti 
mille libras metallo, conflari et denuo refici iussit, 
anno reparatae salutis MDCCXLVII. 


+Eandem septimo vix exacto lustro, rimis actis 
inutilem, uno plus et viginti millibus pondo metalli 
repertam, Pius Sextus, Pont. Max. non mediocri 
metallo superaddito ad idem ponderis conflari fun- 
dique mandavit, anno Domini MDCCLXXXV, 
Pont. XI. 
Aloysius eques Valadier construxit. 


For the credit of eighteenth century scholarship, 
it seems desirable to explain that only the latter part 
of this inscription belongs to the pontificate of 
Pius VI. The earlier portion with its metrical ir- 
regularities is simply a copy of what was read upon 
the great bell of St. Peter’s at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Probably the metal came from 
the bell originally cast by Leo IV in 850, or even 
earlier, under Pope Stephen II. Then, when the 
campanile was burned down in 1303, Boniface VIII 
had a new bell made with the inscription which 
stands first in the above series. Only fifty years after- 
wards the tower was struck by lightning, and a new 
great bell was founded (colatur, cf. the French couler) 
in September, 1353. Then Benedict XIV had the 
bell recast in larger size in 1747, and when this 
cracked (rimis actis), the metal was once more used 
by Aloysius Valadier to make the present beautiful 
bell under Pius VI in 1785. (See Cancellieri, De 
Secretariis, Rome, 1786, III, 1357, and IV, 1995 sqq.) 

In point of size any very great development of 
medieval bells was probably checked by the mechani- 
cal difficulty of rmging them. At Canterbury, for 
example, we hear of as many as twenty-four men 
being required to ring one bell, while sixty-three men 
were needed for the whole peal of five (Ellacombe, 


443). In the eleventh century a bell given by King ~ 


Robert to the church at Orleans was thought to be 


of remarkable size, but it weighed little over a ton. 


The “Cantabona” bell of Blessed Azelin at Hilde- 


sheim (eleventh century) is said to have weighed 
about four tons, a Rouen bell of 1501 sixteen tons, 
and the still existing “Maria Gloriosa” of Erfurt 
Cathedral, cast in 1497, weighs thirteen tons. Of 


modern bells consecrated with the rites of the Catho- 


e, Goddes derlyng, to thee Mari shal I ¢ 1 
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Japan, and Burma seem only to be struck with a 
hammer and never properly ‘‘rung’’. The largest 
bell in England is that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, which weighs seventeen and one-half tons. 

V. Points or Law.—In medieval England it was 
distinctly laid down that the church bells and ropes 
had to be provided at the cost of the parishioners. 
The canon law assumed that a cathedral had five 
or more bells, a parish church two or three, while 
the churches of the mendicant orders, like public 
oratories, were originally limited to one. The solemn 
ceremony of benediction provided in the Pontifical 
can only be carried out by a bisdop or by a priest 
specially empowered, and it is only to be employed 
in the case of bells intended for church use. For 
other bells a simpler blessing is provided in the 
“Rituale”. Numerous prohibitions exist against the 
church bells being used for “profane” purposes, 

g. for summoning meetings or for merely secular 
festivities and in particular for executions. In Catho- 
lie ecclesiastical legislation the principle is main- 
tained that the control of the bells rests absolutely 
with the clergy. In cathedral churches according 
to the “Ceremoniale Episcoporum”’ this jurisdiction 
is vested in the Sacrista. Theoretically, the actual 
ringing of the bells should be performed by the 
ostiarius and in the conferring of this minor order 
the cleric is given a bell to ring, but for centuries 
past his functions have everywhere become obsolete, 
and lay bell-ringers have been almost exclusively 
employed. Finally, we may note a decision of the 
secular courts given in an action brought against 
the Redemptorists of Clapham, England, in 1851, 
whereby an injunction was granted to restrain these 
Fathers from ringing their bells at certain hours, 
at which, as it was complained, such ringing caused 
unreasonable annoyance to residents in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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Belluno-Feltre, Drocse& oF. —Belluno, which was 
anciently called Bellunum, the metropolis of the 
province of that name in Venetia, Italy, is situated 
on a hill between the torrent of Ardo and the River 

mand has a population of 10,000. At the end 


century Belluno was affected by the 


rbances then Sage the Venetian 
ishop Joa: IT (959) - ed { 


’ Giovanni Bortoli (1748) was a distinguished pro- 
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1420 the inhabitants of their own accord acknowl- 
edged the authority of Venice. Belluno is the seat 
of a bishopric suffragan to the Patriarchate of Venice, 
and is united with the See of Feltre. Christianity 
is said to have been first preached there by St. 
Hermagoras, a disciple of St. Mark and first Bishop 
of Aquileia, and«next by Prosdocimus, first Bishop 
of Padua. Ughelli places the first bishop, Theodorus, 
in the reign of Emperor Commodus and the second, 
St. Salvator, as succeeding under Pertinax. About 
300 another Theodorus is thought to have brought 
from Egypt the remains of St. Giovata, patron of 
the city. The first bishop known to history is a cer-. 
tain Laurentius, who, in 587, attended the schismatic 
assembly convened by Severus, Patriarch of Aqui- 
leia, in connexion with the dispute of the Three Chap- 
ters. The twelfth century was a stormy period for 
Belluno, in both civil and ecclesiastical respects. 
In 1197 Bishop Gerardo de Taccoli was murdered by 
the inhabitants of Treviso, after which Innocent III 
united the Diocese of Belluno with that of Feltre. 
Feltre, the ancient Feltria, is situated in the 
province of Belluno in Venetia, on the River Colmeda, 
and contains 13,000 inhabitants. From the year 
80 B. c. it enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship. 
It was besieged during the invasion of Attila. HEm- 
peror Henry III created the Bishops of Feltre counts 
of the city and vicinity, but their authority was 
almost constantly assailed by the Counts of Camino, 
by Ezzelino da Romano, the Scaligeri, the Carrara, 
and finally by the Visconti themselves. At last, 
in 1404, the city fell into the power of the Vene- 
tians. Feltre also claims to have received the Gos- 
pel from St. Prosdocimus. St. Victor, a martyr, is 
said to have lived there about a. p. 170. The first 
Bishop of Feltre whose date can be fixed is Fonteius, 
who in 579 took part in a council in Aquileia and 
in 591 dedicated a book to Emperor Mauritius. 
Drudo of Camino (1174) was the first bishop of the 
united sees of Belluno and Feltre, the latter being 
the residence of the bishop. The tw elfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries were filled with civil strife. 
In 1462, at the request of the Venetian Republic, 
the two dioceses were separated. The first Bishop 
of Belluno was Ludovico Donato. Bishops Pietro 
Barozzi, Mosé Buffarello, and Bernardo Rossi (1499) 
rebuilt the cathedral. One of the most illustrious 
bishops was Luigi Lollin (1595) who did much to 
promote the love of learning among the clergy and 
left large bequests to perpetually provide for a 
number of priests at the University of Padua. 
Giulio Berlendis (1655) completed the work of en- 
forcing the Tridentine reforms, and Gianfrancesco 
Bembo, a member of the Somaschi (1695), was very 
zealous in the cause of popular education. In 1818 
the diocese was reunited with that of Feltre. Among 
the Bishops of Feltre after the separation mention 
should be made of Angelo Faseolo (1464), who was 
appointed on many legations in connexion with the 
Crusade against the ~ Turks; Lorenzo Campeggio 
(1512), famous as the nuncio ‘to England during the © 
time of He VIII, later made cardinal and trans- 
ferred (1520) to Bologna. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Tommaso Campeggio, who was nuncio sey- 


eral times. a poeene Gradenigo (1610) restored the 


cathedral; Zerbino Lugo (1640) built the seminary; 
fessor of canon law at Padua. 

The most remarkable sacred edifices in Belluno 
are, in addition to the cathedral, the church of San | 
Bone and that of San Stephano, ' ‘the latter in Gothic 

tyle; all three contain rea by the most dis- 


ed etian artists n Fel tre 


_ shire (London, 1906). 
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Outside the city, on the slopes of Mount Misnea is 
the church of SS. Vittore e Corona, erected by the 
Crusaders of Feltre after the First Crusade. 

The Diocese of Belluno contains 72 parishes, 280 
churches, chapels, and oratories, 137 secular priests, 
22 regulars, 22 seminarists, 5 lay brothers, 29 sisters, 
and a population of 127,500. Feltre has 17 parishes, 
100 churches, chapels, and oratories, 48 secular 
priests, 25 regulars, 56 seminarists, 2 schools for 
boys and 2 for girls, and a population of 48,000. 

CappreLiettri, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844); Annuario 
eccl, (1906). U. Brenient. 


Belmont, Francois VacHon pb, fifth superior of 
the Sulpicians at Montreal, b. at Grenoble, France, 
1645; d. 1732, He went to Canada in 1680 and was 
appointed a missionary among the Indians of La 
Montagne; he filled this position until 1700, when he 
succeeded Dollier de Casson as superior of the order. 
He erected at his own expense Fort de La Montagne 
on the site of the present Grand Séminaire, built the 
old seminary which still exists in the street of Notre 
Dame, and began the construction of the Lachine 
eanal. Among his writings are: “Histoire du Can- 
ada’, printed in the “Collection de mémoires et de 
relations sur l’histoire ancienne du Canada”, pub- 
lished by the Historical Society of Quebec; “ Histoire 
de l’eau-de-vie en Canada’’, printed in the above- 
mentioned ‘‘Collection’’; ‘“‘Oraison funébre de la Mére 
Bourgeoys’’, quoted by Faillon in “Vie de la Sceur 
Bourgeoys’’, II, 88-98; ‘‘ Eloges de quelques personnes 
mortes en odeur de sainteté 4 Montréal’’, and a num- 
ber of memoirs still in manuscript. Mention should 
also be made of the funeral oration of Bishop Mont- 


‘morency-Laval, first Bishop of Quebec, delivered at 


Montreal, June, 1708. 
BERTRAND, Bibliotheque Sulpicienne ou hist. litt. de la c. de 
Saint-Sulpice (Paris, 1900). A. FourRNET 


Belson, THomMAs, VENERABLE, martyr, b. at Brill 
in Oxfordshire, England, date uncertain; d. 5 July, 
1589. He was at the college at Reims in 1584, and 
in 1589 was arrested at the Catherine Wheel Inn, near 
Balliol College, Oxford, with his confessor George 
Nicols, Richard Yaxley, a priest, and Prichard, a 
servant. They were sent to London, whence, after 
examination before Walsingham and repeated tor- 


tures in Bridewell and the Tower, they were sent back 


to Oxford to be tried. Belson was found guilty of 
felony for assisting the priests, and was executed with 
his companions at Oxford, He suffered after the 
priests and, kissing the dead bodies of his pastors, 
begged the intercession of their happy souls that he 
might have the grace to imitate their courage and 


constancy. 

Yerres, Historia Particular de la persecuctén de Inglaterra 
(Madrid, 1599); CHaLLonEeR, Memoirs; Knox; Douay Diaries; 
Srapteton, Post-Reformation Catholic Missions in Oxjford- 
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Belsunce de Castelmoron, Henrr FRAN¢OIS 


Xavier ve, Bishop of Marseilles, b. 1671 at the 


+ 


Chateau de la Force, in Périgord; d. 1755 at Mar- 


seilles. His father was Armand de Belsunce, Mar- 
uis de Castelmoron and his mother Anne de Caumont 
e Lausun. He studied classics in Paris at the Col- 


seh 
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sunce remained with a few heroic friends, and to- 
gether they battled against the plague with heroic 
self-sacrifice and devotion, till they conquered it. 
In his address to the Assembly of the Clergy in 
1725, Belsunce stated that more than 250 priests 
and religious perished in their mission of Chris- 
tian charity. But he was the soul of the res- 
cuers and the praises bestowed on him by Pope and 
Millevoye (“Essay on Man” and “Belsunce ou la 
peste de Marseille”) are not above his real merits. 
The King of France offered him, by way of recogni- 
tion, the See of Laon to which was attached the first 
ecclesiastical peerage of the realm and afterwards 
the metropolitan See of Bordeaux. Belsunce re- 
fused both and contented himself with accepting 
the pallium sent him by Clement XII. During his 
incumbency Belsunce fought against another plague 
called Jansenism. He attended, 1727, the Synod of 
Embrun where Soanen was condemned. He opposed 
with all his power Colbert of Pamiers. In spite of 
the protest of the Parliament of Provence, he in- 
structed his priests to refuse absolution to the 
appellants against the Bull “Unigenitus”. Nearly 
all his pastoral instructions are against Jansenism. 
Belsunce-was a writer of no mean power. Besides the 
“Vie de Suzanne de Foix” (Agen, 1709), and his 
pastoral instructions, we have from his pen “Le 
combat chrétien” translated from St. Augustin’s 
“De Agone Christiano” and “L’art de bien mourir” 
translated from Bellarmine’s “De Arte Bene Mori- 
endi”, also “Antiquités de l’Eglise de Marseille” 
(Marseilles, 1747-51). All these writings have been 
puri by Jauffret under the title of ‘‘Giuvres de 

elsunce” (Metz, 1822). 

Barpet, Hloge de Belsunce (Paris, 1821); RourBacHER, 


Histoire universelle (Paris, 1885), XI; Brrencier, Vie de 
Mgr. de Belsunce (Paris, 1887). 
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Belzoni, GiamBaTtTisTa, an Egyptian explorer, 
b. at Padua, Italy, in 1778; d. at Gato, Africa, 3 Dec., 
1823. His father was a barber, and intended his 
son to follow that trade, but the boy, who was a born 
traveller, left home at the age of fifteen, and after 
some wanderings settled down at Rome, where he 
began the study of hydraulics. Whether or not he 
became a monk is uncertain, but, at any rate, he 
quitted Rome in 1798 and travelled as far as Holland. 
Having returned to Italy, he again departed in 1803 - 
and travelled through the British Isles, being finally 
obliged, by reduced circumstances, to secure an 
engagement in pantomime. Leaving England, he 
went to Egypt, where, at the request of the pasha, 
he undertook a scheme for raising the waters of the 
Nile at Zubra, but the work was later abandoned by 
the authorities, and he turned his attention to un- 
earthing the colossal bust of Memnon now in the 
British Museum. Having accomplished this difficult 
task, he ascended the Nile, and besides many other 
important Egyptological investigations, made his 
famous discovery of the mummy of Psammethis. 
Again setting out from Cairo, he explored the pyra- 
mid of Chephren, travelled through Faytm, visited 
Lake Mceris and the ruins of Arsinoe, penetrated 
into Libya, and reached the oasis of El-Cassar. In 
1819 he went to England, whence, after a stay of a 
few years, he set out for further travels in Africa, 
intending to explore Timbuktu and the sources of 
the Niger, and to visit Benin and Abyssinia; but 
having landed, he was attacked by a fever, and died. 
He printed a narrative of his journeys at London, in 
1821, and his original drawings of “The Tombs of 
the Kings’’ were published by his widow, at London, 

39. So a hate ire yarn 
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1470; d. at Rome, 18 January, 1547. He was the son 
of Bernardo Bembo, whose enthusiasm for Italian 
literature led him to raise a monument to Dante at 
Ravenna. His early education was received at 
Florence. He afterwards studied Greek under Las- 
caris at Messina and philosophy under Pomponazzo 

at Padua. After 


spending some 


Ferrara, where he 
met Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, with whom 
he maintained a 
Platonic — friend- 
ship for many 
years, he went in 
1506 to Urbino, 
where he became 
the leading figure 
among the _bril- 
liant group of men 
: of he ae ae 
gathere about 

Medal atinibuted to Ren ema Cellini the court. In 1512 
e accompanied 

his intimate friend, Giuliano de’ Medici, to Rome, 
where a short time afterwards he was appointed 
secretary to Pope Leo X. He remained at Rome 
for eight years, enjoying the society of many dis- 
tinguished men and loved and admired by all who 
knew him. There he became enamoured of the 
beautiful Morosina. It was at her urgent solicitation 
that Bembo, in 1520, on the death of Leo X, with- 
drew from public affairs and retired with his health 
impaired by severe sickness to Padua, where he lived 
in ease and elegance, devoting himself to literary 
pursuits and the society of his learned friends. Here 
he collected an extensive library and formed a rich 
museum of medals and antiquities. His Paduan re- 
treat became the gathering-place of all the most 
cultured and most scholarly men in Italy. In 1529 
he accepted the office of historiographer of the Re- 
public of Venice, and shortly afterwards was ap- 
pointed librarian of St. Mark’s. In 1539 Pope 
Paul III recalled him to Rome and conferred on him 
the cardinal’s hat. From the time of Bembo’s eccle- 
siastical preferment there was a marked change in 
his conduct. Heretofore his life had been anything 
but edifying—in fact it had been more pagan than 
Christian. But now he renounced the study of the 
classics and applied himself chiefly to the abu of the 


Fathers and the Holy Scriptures. Two years after he 
was raised to the cardinalate, he was made Bishop of 
Gubbio, and still later he received the Bishopric of 
Bergamo. He died more admired and lamented than 
any man of letters of his time and was buried not far 
from Pope Leo in the Church of the Minerva. 


but afterwards 
A ola: 1 


timeatthe court of . 
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tion of Latin poems; and several volumes of letters, 
written in Latin. Besides these original works he 
edited the Italian poems of Petrarch, printed by 
Aldus (1501), and the “Terze rime”’ of Dante (1502). 
His collected works were published at Venice in four 
volumes in 1729. 

Symonps, Renaissance in Italy (New York, 1900), II; The 
Revival of Learning; Garnett, A History of Italian Literature 
(New York, 1898); Von Reumont, Gesch. der Stadt Rom.; 
Trraposcutl, Stor. lett. Ital. (1809), VII, 1, 110-111, 235-251; 
III, 926-931, 1120; IV, 1560; Barraauia, Hlogio del Cardinale 
P, Bembo (Venice, 1827); BeccarrLu, Vita di Pietro Bembo, 
cardinale, in Istor, case Venez. (1718), II, xxxii-li. 

EpMUND BURKE. 


Benadir, Prerecrurr Apostouic or, in Africa, 
lies between 8° and 12° N. lat., and between 42° 
and 51° 16’ E. long. It comprises the whole territory 
of Italian Somaliland, the area of which is a little 
more than 192,800 square miles, or nearly twice that 
of Italy; and its boundaries are identical with those 
of the Italian possessions in East Africa, namely: on 
the east, the Indian Ocean; on the north, the Gulf 
of Aden from Cape Guardafui to the boundary of 
British Somaliland; on the west, the same British 
boundary as far south as the Juba River; and on 
the south, the course of that river from Lugh to the 
Indian Ocean. The longest meridian within this 
territory measures 776 miles, while the greatest width 
is 559 miles, 

The commercial company which had been formed 
for the exploitation of El Benadir (. e. ‘The Ports’’, 
now the littoral region of Italian Somaliland) found 
it to its own interest to call the Church to its aid, and 
asked for missionaries, to whom it assigned a subsidy 
of 10,000 lire ($2,000) per annum. Propaganda, by a 
decree of 21 January, 1904, entrusted the mission to 
the Discalced Trinitarians, for which order the re- 
demption of captives is a special tradition, and the 
first prefect Apostolic, Father Leander of the Seven 
Dolours, embarked within the same year. However, 
the presence of a religious who would jealously watch 
the slave trade, and denounce infractions of the 
treaties, might become inconvenient; the governor, 
therefore, forbade Father Leander to enter his terri- 
tory, and the prefect Apostolic, excluded from his 
mission, was obliged to take refuge in the British 
territory to the south. The governor’s order was 
rescinded in May, 1906, and Father Leander then 
entered upon his prefecture; but on the 10th of July, 
1906, he died at Gelib, nearly 250 miles from the 
coast. ‘Towards the end of that year Father Gu- 
glielmo da San Felice was sent as successor to Father 
Leander, taking with him five religious of his own 
order. At the present writing (1907) too short a 
time has, of course, elapsed to permit of obtaining 
any information as to the actual progress of mis- 
sionary work in Italian Somaliland. 


The residence of the prefect Apostolic is at Brava, - 


while the headquarters of the colonial government 
are at Mogadishu (Mogadoxo, or Mukdishu). The 
population of the whole territory is estimated at 
3,000,000, almost all Mohammedans. Slavery is 
practised, and the efforts of the Anti-Slavery Society 
to suppress the slave trade, by representations to 
the Italian Government, have so far had no result. 


_ Missiones Catholice (Propaganda, Rome, 1907), 355; States- 
man’s Year Book (London, 1907). . 
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cperartien of the Benedictine Order, b. at Nevers, 
. at Paris, 1620. He joined the Cluniac Bene- 
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there in 1615. At his suggestion the Congregation of 
St.-Maur was formed, to be for France what that of 
St.-Vannes was for Lorraine. Royal letters patent 
were obtained for it in 1618 and the project was 
warmly supported by Cardinal de Retz and others. 
Bénard’s works include “ Parénéses’”’, ‘‘De lesprit 
des ordres religieux’’, ‘Instructions Monastiques’’, 
“Véloge Bénédictin’”’, and ‘Police réguliére’’, all 
published in Paris between 1616 and 1619. 

Tassin, Hist. Lit. Cong. S. Maur (Brussels, 1770); SAINTE- 
Martuep, Gallia Christiana (Paris, 1744), VII, 474. 

G. Cyprian ALSTON. 

Benavides (Brnavipez), Fray Auonzo, Arch- 

bishop of Goa in the Portuguese Indies. Although 


a prelate of high rank, the life of Fray Alonzo 


de Benavides is very imperfectly known. He was 
born on the Island of San Miguel, professed in 
the Franciscan convent of Mexico in 1603, and, 
after acting as master of novices at the convent of 
Puebla, became Custos of the Missions of New Mex- 
ico, returned to Spain in 1630 and there was in com- 
munication with the Venerable Maria de Agreda. 
Upon his return to America he was made Archbishop 
of Goa. The date and place of his death are as yet 
unknown. Fray Alonzo de Benavides was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to promote the welfare, temporal 
and spiritual, of New Mexico. Heit was who, through 
the agency of Fray Esteban de Peréa, secured a rein- 
forcement of missionaries for the utterly neglected 
province. In order to excite interest in those remote 
regions, he wrote and published two booklets, full of 
exaggerations in regard to the number of Indians, but 
otherwise of the highest value for the ethnography 
and ethnology of New Mexico. They must be 
judged as “encouraging guides’’, embodying at the 
same time much accurate and valuable information 
gathered from personal knowledge. His account of 
the numbers of people and villages may have been 
influenced by data taken from Espejo but such 
mistakes do not affect the value of his writings 
in general. He published ‘“ Relacién de los grandes 
Tesoros espirituales y temporales descubiertos con el 
auxilio de Dios en el Nuevo Mexico”’, in 1630, and is 
best known through the ‘‘Memorial que Fray Juan 
de Santander de la orden de San Francisco &c. pre- 
senta 4 la Majestad Catdlica del Rey’’ (Madrid, 
ee translated into various languages and repub- 
shed). . - 
Mi ane (Madrid, 1630); PrneLto, Epitome (Madrid, 1738), 
II; Bérisratn, Biblioteca, etc. (Mexico, 1816), Il; Vperancourt, 
Teatro mexicano (Mexico, 1698); especially Crénica de la 
Provincia del Santo Evangelio de México; BAaNnpE.LIER, Final 
Report, etc., I and II 

Ap. F, BANDELIER. 


Benda, a titular see of Albania. Its history is 
closely connected with that of the Sees of Narenta 
and Mostar. Narenta, or in Italian Narona, rep- 
resents the ancient Chelmium, or Chulmia, and its 
bishop, a suffragan of Dyrrhachium (Durazzo), took 
the title of episcopus Stephanensis, or Stephaniacensis, 


the cathedral being dedicated to St. Stephen; this is 


the title of Cosmas at the council under Photius in 
879. But as these bishops resided at Spalato, the 
title shortly became Spalatensis. About the middle 
of the fourteenth century, Narenta became the seat of 
a Latin bishopric, to which was united the See of 
Benda, the chief town in a district of this name, near 
Croia, in the pashalik of Scutari. Its bishop thus ob- 
tained a double title, episcopus Bendensis et Stephan- 
ensis, to which, about 1400, was added the title Pris- 
nsis, or Prisnensis, from Prisca, or Prisna, probably 


: at Let . « . . 
identical with the village Presa, or Press, in Albania. 
Be that as i 


may, these three titles were borne from 
only one titular; Gams separates them 
ies episcop., 422). The first titular 
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mentioned in the Bullar. Franciscan. (VI, n. 662). 
From the seventeenth century the see became 
titular, probably because the bishops had transferred 
their residence to Mostar, on the left bank of the 
River Narenta, a see known as Mandatriensis et 
Dumnensis. 

Faruati, Illyricum sacrum, VII, 401-405; Huse, Hierarchia 
Catholica media evi, I, 488; II, 266 and 327. 

i. Perr, 


Benedetti, Przrro. See AmBaracu, Prerer. 


Benedict I-X, Porrs.—Of the first Pontiff who bore 
the name of Benedict practically nothing is known. 
The date of his birth is unknown; he d. 30 July, 579. 
He was a Roman and the son of Boniface, and was 
called Bonosus by the Greeks (Evagrius, Hist., V, 
16). The ravages of the Lombards rendered it very 
difficult to communicate with the emperor at Con- 
stantinople, who claimed the privilege of confirming 
the election of the popes. Hence there was a vacancy 
of nearly eleven months between the death of John III 
and the arrival of the imperial confirmation of Bene- 
dict’s election, 2 June, 575. He reigned four years, 
one month, and twenty-eight days. Almost the 
only act recorded of him is that he granted an estate, 
the Massa Veneris, in the territory of Minturne, 
to Abbot Stephen of St Mark’s “near the walls of 
Spoleto” (St. Gregory I, Ep. ix, 87,1. al. 30). Famine 
followed the devastating Lombards, and from the 
few words the Liber Pontificalis has about Benedict, 
we gather that he died in the midst of his efforts to 
cope with these difficulties. He was buried in the 
vestibule of the sacristy of the old basilica of St. 
Peter. In an ordination which he held in December 
he made fifteen priests and three deacons, and 
consecrated twenty-one bishops. 

Bernepicrt II, Saint, Porn, date of birth unknown; 
d. 8 May, 685; was a Roman, and the son of John. 
Sent when young to the schola cantorum, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his knowledge of the Scriptures 
and by his singing, and as a priest was remarkable 
for his humility, love of the poor, and generosity. 


‘He became pope 26 June, 684, after an interval of 


over eleven months. To abridge the vacancies of 
the Holy See which followed the deaths of the popes, 
he obtained from the Emperor Constantine Pogo- 
natus a decree which either abolished imperial 
confirmations altogether or made them obtainable 
from the exarch in Italy [ef. “Liber Diurnus RR. 
PP., ed. Sickel (Vienna, 1889), and Duchesne’s 
criticism, “Le Liber Diurnus” (Paris, 1891)]. He 
adopted Constantine’s two sons by receiving locks 
of their-hair sent him by the emperor. To help to 
suppress Monothelism, he endeavoured to secure 
the subscriptions of the Spanish bishops to the 
decrees of the Sixth General Council (see ep. in P. L., 
XCVI, 423), and to bring about the submission to 
them of Macarius, ex-Bishop of Antioch. He was 
one of the popes who favoured the cause of St. 
Wilfred of York (Eddius, “Vita Wilfridi’”, ed. 
Raine in “Historians of York’, I, 62 sqq. Cf. 
Raine, “Lives of the Archbishops of York”, I, 
55 sqq.). Many of the churches of Rome were re- 
stored by him; and its clergy, its deaconries for the 
care of the poor, and its lay sacristans all benefited 
by his liberality. He was buried in St. Peter’s. 


Benepicr III, Popr, date of birth unknown; — 
d. 17 April, 858. The election of the learned and 
oman, Benedict, the son of Peter, was a 
On the death of Leo IV (17 July, 


ascetic 
troubled one. 
855) Benedict was chosen to succeed him, and envoys 


were despatched to secure the ratification of oy ; 
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Church. Benedict was insulted and imprisoned. 
Most of the clergy and people, however, remained 
true to him, and the missi had to yield. Benedict 
was accordingly consecrated on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, or 6th of October, 855, and though his rival 
was condemned by a synod, he admitted him to lay 
communion. Owing to dissensions and attacks 
from without, the kingdom of the Franks was in 
disorder, and the Church within its borders was 
oppressed. Benedict wrote to the Frankish bishops, 
attributing much of the misery in the empire to their 
silence (cf. “Capitularia regum Francorum’’, ed. 
Boretius, II, 424); and to lessen its internal evils 
endeavoured to curb the powerful subdeacon Hubert 
(Ep. Bened., in Mon. Germ. Epp., V, 612), who 
was the brother-in-law of Lothaire Il, King of Lor- 
raine, and defied the laws of God and man till he 
was slain, in 864. In an appeal made to Benedict 
from the East, he held the balance fair between St. 
Tenatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, and Gregory, 
Bishop of Syracuse. He was visited by the Anglo- 
Saxon King Ethelwulf with his famous son Alfred, 
and completed the restoration of the Schola Anglo- 
rum, destroyed by fire in 847. He continued the 
work of repairing the damage done to the churches 
in Rome by the Saracen raid of 846. He was buried 
near the principal gate of St. Peter’s. One of his 
coins proves there was no Pope Joan between Leo IV 
and himself [Garampi, “De nummo argenteo Bened. 
III” (Rome, 1749)]. 

Benepicr IV, Pops, date of birth unknown; 
d. in the summer of 903. The Popes Benedict from 
the fourth to the ninth inclusive belong to the darkest 
period of papal history. The reigns of several of 
them were very short, and very little is known 
about their deeds. The dates of their accession to 
the See of Peter and of their deaths are largely 
uncertain. Benedict IV, a Roman and the son of 
Mammalus, became pope in the first half of 900. 
His high birth, his generosity, his zeal for the public 
good are loudly commended by the contemporary 
historian Frodoard, who gives him the title of 
“Great”. The principal historic act of his reign 
was his crowning Louis the Blind as emperor. He 
supported the decision of Pope Formosus, who had 
ordained him priest, in favour of Argrim’s claim to 
the See of Langres (Jaffé, “Regesta”’, 3527, 3528), 
et the cause of Stephen, Bishop of Naples 
(Auxilius ap. Diimmler, “ Auxilius und Vulgarius”, 
96 sqq.), excommunicated the assassin of Fulk, 
Archbishop of Reims (Frodoard, Hist. Remensis, 
IV, 10), and offered practical sympathy to Malacenus, 
Bishop of Amasia, who had been driven from his 
see by the advances of the Saracens (Jaffé, loc. cit., 
3530). Fulda and other monasteries received privi- 
leges from him. He was buried in front of St. Peter’s 
near the gate of Guido. 

Brnepicr V, Porn, date of birth unknown; d. 
4 July, 965; was elected pope (May, 964) in very 
critical circumstances. The powerful emperor, Otho 
I, had forcibly deposed the unworthy John XII, 
and had replaced him by a nominee of his own who 
took the title of Leo VIII. But at the first oppor- 
tunity the Romans expelled Leo, and on the death 
(14 May, 964) of the lawful pope, John XII, elected 
the Cardinal-Deacon Benedict (known from his 
learning as Grammaticus—see Benedict of Soracte, 


1 Benedict, and put an end to his pontificate 
, 964.—Liutprand, Hist. Ottonis, xxi; 
m., II, 18). It is more probable 

pe bee by force than that he 

red ; 


en 


. Otho was furious, marched on Rome, 
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then acknowledged as pope by some of the German 
clergy. His remains, first laid to rest in the cathe- 
dral at Hamburg, were afterwards translated to 
Bone (Adam of Bremen, Gesta, II, 10; LV, 39, 40; 

, 08). 

Benepicr VI, Pops, date of birth unknown; d. 
August, 974 (see Ricobaldi of Ferrara, Compil. 
Chron., in Rer. Ital. SS. IX). Benedict, Cardinal- 
Deacon of St. Theodore, a Roman and the son of 
Hildebrand, was elected as the successor of John XIII, 
who died 6 September, 972; but the necessity of 
waiting for the ratification of the Emperor Otho 
delayed his consecration till 19 January, 973. Noth- 
ing is known of his deeds, except that he confirmed 
the privileges of some churches and monasteries. 
The most striking event of his pontificate is its 
tragic close. He was seized and thrown into the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo by a faction of the nobility 
headed by Crescentius and the Deacon Boniface 
Franco, who afterwards become the antipope Boni- 
face VII. There, after a confinement of less than 
two months, he was strangled by their orders, to 
prevent his release by Sicco, an imperial envoy, 
sent to Rome by Otho II. 

Brnepicr VII, Porn, date of birth unknown; d. 
c. October, 983. Acting under the influence of Sicco 
(see Brnepicr VI), the Roman clergy and people 
elected to succeed Benedict VI another Benedict, 
Bishop of Sutri, a Roman and the son of David 
(October, 974). His authority was opposed by 
Boniface VII, and, though the antipope himself 
was forced to fly, his party followed fiercely in his 
footsteps and compelled Benedict to call upon Otho 
II for help. Firmly established on his throne by 
the emperor, he showed himself both desirous of 
checking the tide of simony which was rising high 
in the Church, and of advancing the cause of monas- 
ticism, which then meant that of civilization. In 
response to a request of the people of Carthage “to 
help the wretched province of Africa’”’, he consecrated 
the priest James, who had been sent to him for the 
purpose (see the letter of the papal legate, the Abbot 
Leo, to the Kings Hugh Capet and Robert). Though 
he did not die till about October, 983, our knowledge 
of his undertakings is not in proportion to the length 
of his pontificate. 

Benepict VIII, Pops, date of birth unknown; d. 
9 April, 1024. The first of the Tusculan popes, 


being the son of Gregory, Count of Tusculum, and — 


Maria, and brother of John XIX, he was, though a 
layman, imposed on the chair of Peter by force 
(18 May, 1012). Nevertheless, dislodging a rival, 
he became a good and strong ruler. On the 14th of 
February, 1014, he crowned the German king, 
Henry II, emperor (Thietmar, Chron., VI, 61), and 
ever kept friendly with him. The peace of Italy 
was promoted by his subjugating the Crescentil, 
defeating the Saracens, and allying himself with the 
Normans, who appeared in its southern parts in his 
time. Going to Germany, he consecrated the cathe- 
dral of Bamberg (Ann. Altahen. Majores, 1020; Chron. 
Cass., II, 47), visited the monastery of Fulda, and 
obtained from Henry a charter confirmatory of the 
donations of Charlemagne and Otho. To restrain 
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to intervene in the interminable strife for precedence 
between the Patriarchs of Grado and of Aquileia 
(Dandolo, Chron., IX, 2, n. 2). In 1022 he received 
Ethelnoth of Canterbury “with great worship and 
very honourably hallowed him archbishop”, and 
reinstated in his position Leofwine, Abbot of Ely 
(A. 8. Chron., 125, 6, R. 8.). A friend of St. Odilo, 
Abbot of Cluny, and one of the few popes of the 
Middle Ages who was at once powerful at home 
and great abroad, Benedict VIII has, on seemingly 
insufficient grounds, been accused of avarice. 
Benepicr 1X, Porpr.—The nephew of his two imme- 
diate predecessors, Benedict IX was a man of very 
different character to either of them. He was a dis- 
grace to the Chair of Peter. Regarding it as a sort of 
heirloom, his father Alberic placed him upon it when 
amere youth, not, however, apparently of only twelve 
years of age (according to Raoul Glaber, Hist., IV, 
ono, 17. Ci. V, 5, n. 26), but of about twenty 
(October, 1032). Of his pontifical acts little is 
known, except that he held two or three synods in 
Rome and granted a number of privileges to various 
churches and monasteries. He insisted that Bretis- 
lay, Duke of Bohemia, should found a monastery, 
for having carried off the body of St. Adalbert from 
Poland. In 1037 he went north to meet the Emperor 
Conrad and excommunicated Heribert, Archbishop 
of Milan, who was at enmity with him (Ann. Hildes- 
heimenses, 1038). -Taking advantage of the disso- 
lute life he was leading, one of the factions in the 
city drove him from it (1044) amid the greatest 
disorder, and elected an antipope (Sylvester III) in 
the person of John, Bishop of Sabina (1045—Ann. 
Romani, init. Victor, Dialogi, III, init.). Benedict, 
however, succeeded in expelling Sylvester the same 
year; but, as some say, that he might marry, he 
resigned his office into the hands of the Archpriest 
John Gratian for a large sum. John was then elected 
pope and became Gregory VI (May, 1045). Repent- 
ing of his bargain, Benedict endeavoured to depose 
Gregory. This resulted in the intervention of 
King Henry III. Benedict, Sylvester, and Gregory 
were deposed at the Council of Sutri (1046) and a 
German bishop (Suidger) became Pope Clement II. 
After his speedy demise, Benedict again seized Rome 
(November, 1047), but was driven from it to make 
way for a second German pope, Damasus II (Novem- 
ber, 1048). Of the end of Benedict it is impossible 
to speak with certainty. Some authors suppose 
him to have been still alive when St. Leo IX died, 
and never to have ceased endeavouring to seize the 
papacy. But it is more probable that the truth les 
with the tradition of the Abbey of Grottaferrata, 
first set down by Abbot Luke, who died about 1085, 
and corroborated by sepulchral and other monu- 
ments within its walls. Writing of Bartholomew, 
its fourth abbot (1065), Luke tells of the youthful 
pontiff turning from his sin and coming to Bartholo- 
mew for a remedy for his disorders. On the saint’s 
advice, Benedict definitely resigned the pontificate 
and died in penitence at Grottaferrata. [See “St 


- Benedict and Grottaferrata’”’ (Rome, 1895), a work 


founded on the more important “De Sepulcro Bene- 
dicti IX”, by Dom Greg. Piacentini (Rome, 1747).] 
Benepicr X, Porr.—The bearer of this name was 

an antipope in the days of Nicholas II, 1056-61. 


The most important source for the history of the first nine 
Popes who bore the name of Benedict is the biographies in the 
Liber Pontificalis, of which the most useful edition is that of 
Ducuesne, Le Liber Pontificalis (Paris, 1886-92), and the 
latest that of Mommsmn, Gesta Pontif. Roman, (to the end of 
the reign of Constantine only, Berlin, 1898). Jarrk, Regesta 
nt. Rom, (2d ed., Leipzig, 1885), gives a summary of the 
of each pope and tells where they may be read at 
Modern accounts of these popes will be found in any 
ch repeal or pistory of the City of Rome. The 
& 


7 of most of them is to be read in 
the P in the Early Middle Ages (London, 
i a me 
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Benedict XI, Pops (Nicnotas Boccasint), b. 
at Treviso, Italy, 1240; d. at Perugia, 7 July, 1304. 
He entered the Dominican Order at the age of four- 
teen. After fourteen years of study, he became 
lector of theology, which office he filled for several 
years. In 1296 he was elected 
Master General of the Order. 
As at this time hostility to 
Boniface VIII was becoming 
more pronounced, the new 
general issued an ordinance 
forbidding his subjects to fa- 
vour in any way the opponents 
of the reigning pontiff; he 
also enjoined on them to de- 
fend in their sermons, when 
opportune, the legitimacy of 
the election of Boniface. This 
loyalty of Boccasini, which Arms or Benepvicr XI 
remained unshaken to the end, 
was recognized by Boniface, who showed him many 
marks of favour and confidence. Thus with the two 
cardinal-legates, the Dominican General formed the 
important embassy, the purpose of which was the 
concluding of an armistice between Edward I of 
England and Philip IV of France, then at war with 
each other. Inthe year 1298 Boccasini was elevated 
to the cardinalate; he was afterwards appointed 
Bishop of Ostia and Dean of the Sacred College. 
As at that time Hungary was rent by civil war, the 
cardinal-bishop was sent thither by the Holy See as 
legate a latere to labour for the restoration of peace. 
At the time of the return of the legate to Rome, the 
famous contest of Boniface VIII with Philip the 
Fair had reached its height. When, in 1303, the 
enemies of the pope had made themselves masters 
of the sacred palace, of all the cardinals and prelates 
only the two Cardinal-Bishops of Ostia and Sabina re- 
mained at the side of the venerable Pontiff to defend 
him from the violence of William of Nogaret and 
Sciarra Colonna. 

A month after this scene of violence, Boniface 
having died, Boccasini was unanimously elected 
Pope, 22 October, taking the name of Benedict XI. 
The principal event of his pontificate was the restora- 
tion of peace with the French court. Immediately 
after his election Philip sent three ambassadors to 
the pope bearing the royal letter of congratulation. 
The king, while professing his obedience and devotion, 
recommended to the benevolence of the pope the 
Kingdom and Church of France. Benedict, judging 
a policy of indulgence to be necessary for the restora- 
tion of peace with the French court, absolved Philip 
and his subjects from the censures they had incurred 
and restored the king and kingdom to the rights and 
privileges of which they had been deprived by Boni- 
face. The Colonna cardinals were also absolved 
from their censures, but not reinstated in their former 
dignities. This policy of leniency Benedict carried 
out without compromising the dignity of the Holy 
See or the memory of Boniface VIII. Nogaret and 
Sciarra Colonna and those implicated in the outrage 
of Anagni were declared excommunicated and sum- 
moned to appear before the pontifical tribunal. 
After a brief pontificate of eight months, Benedict 
died~suddenly at Perugia. It was suspected, not 
altogether without reason, that his sudden death 
was caused by poisoning, through the agency of Wil- 
liam of Nogaret. Benedict XI was beatified in the 
year 1773. His feast is celebrated at Rome and 
throughout the Dominican Order on the 7th of July. 
He is the author of a volume of sermons and com- 
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XI (Minster, 1891); ArTAup pre Monror, History of the Popes 

(New York, 1867), I, 481-484; Année Dominicaine, vii, 125—- 

54; 874-77, and the monograph of FrrReEToN (Treviso, 1904). 
M. A. WaLpRon. 


Benedict XII (Jacques Fournter), third of the 
Avignon popes, b. at Saverdun in the province of 
Toulouse, France, elected 20 December, 1334; d. at 
Avignon 24 April, 1342. Nothing is known of his 
parentage or boyhood. In youth he became a 
Cistercian monk in the mon- 
astery of Boulbonne, whence he 
moved to that of Fontfroide, 
whose abbot was his natural 
uncle, Arnold Novelli, by whose 
name Fournier was also known. 
He studied at the University 
of Paris, where he received the 
doctorate in theology. Mean- 
time he was made Abbot of 
Fontfroide, succeeding his uncle 
who was created cardinal 19 
December, 1310. In December 
Arms or Benepict XIZ 1317, he became Bishop of his 


native Diocese of Palmiers, was’ 


translated to Mirepoix 26 January, 1327, and was 
made cardinal by Pope John XXII, 18 December, 
1327. On the latter’s death, 4 December, 1334, the 
cardinals in conclave, most of whom opposed a return 
to Rome, demanded of Cardinal de Comminges whose 
election seemed assured, the promise to remain at 
Avignon. His refusal precipitated an unexpected 
canvass for candidates. On the first ballot, 20 De- 
cember, 1334, many electors, intending to sound the 
mind of the conclave, voted for the unlikely Cardinal 
Fournier, who, though he was one of the few men of 
real merit in the college, was but lightly regarded 
because of his obscure origin and lack of wealth and 
following. He amazed the conclave by receiving 
the necessary two-thirds vote. On 8 January, 1335, 
he was enthroned as Benedict XII. 

Resolved to re-establish the papacy at Rome, 
Benedict signalized his accession by providing for 
the restoration of St. Peter’s basilica and the 
Lateran. He was prepared to acquiesce in the peti- 
tion of a Roman deputation soliciting his return, 
but his cardinals pictured the impossibility of living 
in faction-rent Italy. They were right, whatever 
were their motives, and Benedict yielded. Con- 
science-stricken during a critical illness, he proposed 
as a compromise a transfer of his court to Bologna. 
The cardinals urged the slender hope of securing 
obedience, and Benedict decided to remain at Avig- 
non, where in 1339 he commenced to build the mas- 
sive papal castle which still exists. Mindful always 
of distracted Italy, he often sent money to succour 
the famine-stricken people and to restore churches, 
Reform of abuse was Benedict’s chief concern. 
Immediately after his elevation he remanded to 
their benefices clerics not needed at Avignon, and 


menaced with summary chastisement violators of — 


the law of residence. He revoked the scandalous 


ecclesia 


fae 
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John Bauzian Archbishop of Arles in deference to 
the insistence of the cardinals; he compelled his only 
niece to discourage noble suitors and marry one of 
her own humble rank. <A legend, vouched for by 
Aigidius of Viterbo (d. 1532), accredits him with say- 
ing, ‘‘a pope should be like Melchisedech, without 
father, mother, or genealogy”. Monastic reform 
particularly engaged his zeal. Himself a Cistercian, 
he sought to revive pristine monastic fervour and 
devotion to study. Pertinent papal constitutions 
and visitations of monasteries attest his solicitude 
for a monastic renaissance. 

Being a learned theologian, he was as bishop, cardi- 
nal, and pope, keenly interested in scholastic discus- 
sions. He terminated the controversy on the vexed 
question as to whether the Beatific Vision was en- 
joyed before or only after the General Judgment. 
John XXII had advocated the latter view and stirred 
up vigorous discussion. Eager to solve the ques- 
tion, Benedict heard the opinions of those maintain- 
ing the theory of deferred vision, and, with a com- 
mission of theologians, gave four months to patristic 
research. Their labours terminated in the proclama- 
tion (29 January, 1336) of the Bull ‘ Benedictus 
Deus”’ defining the immediate intuitive vision of 
God by the souls of the just having no faults to 
expiate. Zealous too for the preservation of the 
Faith, he stimulated the bishops of infected districts 
to vigilance in the repression of heresy and urged 
the use of the preventive remedies of the Inquisition. 
He combatted energetically the anti-papal doctrines 
which the ecclesiastico-political theorists of the dis- 
turbed Avignon period had spread, and which were 
unfortunately sustained by a school of misguided 
Franciscans. (See FRaAtTIcELLI, MARSILIUS OF PADUA, 
Wiui1am or Occam; MicHAaEL oF CESENA.)  Dis- 
tressed by disloyalty in Ireland, he tried to persuade 
Edward III to establish the Inquisition in his realm 
and urged him to assist the Irish bishops to extirpate 
heresy. But, though the most ardent foe of heresy, 
Benedict was remarkably pe and loving in deal- 
ing with heretics. He looked also to the interests of 
the Faith in the East; negotiated for the union of the 


Eastern Church with Rome through a delegate of the | 


Emperor Andronicus, whose sincerity, however, Bene- 
dict was forced to question; manifested his solicitude 
for the Church in Armenia which, in the early four- 
teenth century, suffered from Mohammedan inva- 
sions, succouring the unfortunates in temporal mat- 
ters and healing doctrinal differences which had long 
rent Armenia with schism. 


a he but submit 
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impossible to absolve Louis. The latter, as Benedict 
feared, allied himself with Edward III of England 
against France. In vain the pope tried to ‘avert 
war, but he was no match for the kings and their 
allies. His good offices were spurned; ‘and he was 
humiliated by Philip’s later alliance with Louis, who 
had also allied to himself the pope’s political and 
ecclesiastical enemies, and by the emperor’s denial 
of the pope’s authority over him, and, worst insult of 
all, by his usurpation of papal power in declaring 
the nullity of the marriage of John Henry of Bohemia 
and Margaret Maultasch, that the latter might marry 
his son, Louis of Brandenburg. The French king 
hindered Benedict’s projected crusade against the 
infidels, making the war with England an excuse to 
forego his promise to lead the armies, and even di- 
verting the money subscribed for it to financing his 
own wars, despite the protests of the conscientious 
pope. Benedict’s crusading ardour found solace in 
Spain, where he encouraged the campaign against 
the Mohammedans who in 1339 invaded the peninsula. 
Benedict XII has not escaped calumny. Re- 
former, foe of heresy, builder of the Avignon papal 
palace, unwilling ally of France and enemy of Ger- 
many, he made many enemies whose misrepresenta- 
tions have inspired most non-Catholic appreciations 
of his character. Much harm was done to his memory 
by the satires of Petrarch, who, though befriended 
and honoured by Benedict, yet bitterly resented his 
failure to return to Rome. His natural obesity, too, 
stimulated caricature and undeserved criticism. But 
history offers a vindication and testifies that, though 
he failed to cope successfully with the political diffi- 
culties to which he fell heir, his piety, virtue, and 
pacific spirit, his justice, rectitude, and firmness in 
ruling, his zeal for doctrinal and moral reform, and 

his integrity of character were above reproach. 
eet in Baronius, Annales (Bar-le-Duc, 1872), 
XXYV, 20-274; CHristopHn, Hist. de la papauté pendant le 
XIV siecle (Paris, ney il, 36-79; Rocquain, La Cour de 
Rome bebe 1895), I 437-463; PAsTor-ANTROBUS, History 
of the Popes oe ee pies), 83-86; Vina, Benoit XII: 
Lettres (Paris, 1902); Daumet, See XII: Lettres (Paris, 
1889); Acta SS., XIII, 83-86; Liber Pontificalis, ed, DucHESNE 
(Paris, 1886), iat 486, 527; Murarort, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores (Milan, 1734), IIJ-X1J; Le Bacuewer in Dict. 
théol. cath., II, 653-704, an exhaustive theological study 
with a good bibliography. 
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Benedict XIII, Popr (Pirrro FRANCESCO OrR- 
SINI), b. 2 February, 1649; d. 23 February, 1730. 
Being a son of Ferdinando Orsini and Giovanna 
Frangipani of Tolpha, he belonged to the archducal 
family Orsini-Gravina. From early youth he ex- 

: hibited a decided liking for the 

Order of St. Dominic, and at 

; the age of sixteen during a 
i visit to Venice he entered the 


SZ Dominican novitiate against 
—— the will of his parents, though 


he was the eldest son and heir 
to the title and estates of his 
childless uncle the Duke of 
Bracciano. Their appeal to 
Clement IX was fruitless; the 
pepe not only approved the 
purpose of the young novice, 


ARMS cs ak 
by half in order to free him from 

the ea of his relatives. As student and 
_ novice, the young prince was a model of humility and 
-zeal,and devoted himself to the acquisition of eccle- 
cal learning. At the age of twenty-one he was 
ed toa professorship. On 22 February, 1672, 
elevated to the cardinalate by his relative 
tes ‘ i 
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strictly to the observance of the rule of his order, 
and never laid aside its habit. In 1675 having the 
choice between the Archbishopric of Salerno and 
that of Manfredonia (Siponto) he chose the latter 
because it was a poor diocese and required great 
exercise of pastoral zeal. His virtuous life not only 
overcame the opposition made by his relatives when 
he became a monk, but exercised such a salutary 
influence that in time his mother, his sister, and two 
of his nieces embraced the religious life in the Third 
Order of St. Dominic. During the conclave that 
followed the death of Clement X (1676), he was one 
of the band of cardinals known as the zelanti who 
had agreed that no considerations of worldly prudence 
would influence them in the choice of a new pope. 
In the government of his diocese, Cardinal Orsini 
was unremitting in his labours and zeal. He visited 
even the most remote hamlets and was not less 
watchful over temporal than over spiritual things. 
He provided for the needs of the people, repaired 
churches and held a diocesan synod, the decrees of 
which he published. In 1680, when Innocent XI 
transferred him to Cesena, he left to the people of 
Siponto a memorial of his apostolic activity in a 
pastoral letter on the rules of Christian life which 
he had always inculeated. At Cesena his frugality, 
modesty, and activity, his devotion to the poor and 
his constant preaching brought about a throrough- 
going reformation among both clergy and people. 
Seeing on his frequent journeys the condition of the 
churches in even the poorest parishes, he neglected 
none and by the promulgation of strict rules, he 
abolished all known abuses. 

In 1686, a serious illness, attributed by his physi- 
cians to the climate, caused his transfer to Benevento, 
where he remained for thirty-eight years or until 
he was elected pope. During this long period he 
seldom left his diocese. Each year he made an 
episcopal visitation to every parish. Whenever 
necessary, he built or renovated churches. He built 
hospitals and strove incessantly for the alleviation 
of the sufferings of the poor. Twice during his: 
episcopate (5 June, 1688, and 14 March, 1702) Bene- 
vento was visited by earthquakes and on _ these 
eccasions his courage, his active charity in behalf 
of the stricken inhabitants, and his energy in the 
reconstruction of the city, won for him the title of 
the “Second Founder’’ of Benevento. He held 
two provincial synods, the first in 1693 attended 
by eighteen bishops, the second in 1698, with an 
attendance of twenty, the acts of which were ap- 

roved at-Rome. The only reproach made against 
Le administration is that his simplicity and child- 
like confidence exposed him to the wiles of some 
unscrupulous persons who abused his confidence. 

Cardinal Orsini had already taken part in four 
conclaves, when Innocent XIII died in March, 1724; 
and in all he had acted in the spirit of the zelanti. 
The conclave at which he was himself chosen as- 
sembled on 20 March; two months afterwards 
(25 May) no choice had been made. This long delay 
weighed heavily on the soul of Orsini, who commenced 
a novena of prayers to his patron, St. Philip Neri, 
that the election of a new pope might be no longer 
delayed. Before the novena was finished he saw 
with terror that he himself would be chosen, and, 
reluctant to accept a position which filled him with 


_ dread, he sought by all means in his power to pre- 


vent his election. Against his oft repeated protesta- 
tions he was chosen 29 May, 1724, and even after 
the final vote was taken he refused to yield, arguing 


and a resolut: ti 


that his age, his physics) weakness, his incapacity, 


h h ie made never to become — 
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obeying the command of the general of his order, 
he allowed himself to be proclaimed pope. In honour 
of Benedict XI, a member of the Dominican Order, 
he took the name of Benedict XIV, which he shortly 
changed to Benedict XIII as Peter de Luna who had 
previously borne the name (1394-1423) was a 
schismatic. 

His first concern as pope was to enforce rigidly 
ecclesiastical discipline. He issued several decrees 
on ecclesiastical dress and was unsparing in his 
efforts to apoush any semblance of luxury or worldly 
pomp among the cardinals. During the Jubilee of 
1725, he discharged personally the duties of Grand 
Penitentiary, and is said to have seriously considered 
the revival of public penances for certain grave 
offences. In order to encourage the foundation of 
diocesan seminaries, he organized a special com- 
mission (Congregatio Seminariorum). At a _pro- 
vincial Roman Lateran synod held in 1725, he 
required an unqualified acceptance of the Bull ‘ Uni- 
genitus’’ and through his efforts Cardinal de Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, was led to accept it in 1728. 
During his pontificate Benedict retained the Arch- 
bishopric of Benevento which he administered by a 
vicar-general and which he twice visited (1727, 
1729). 

In diplomatic matters and in his relations with 
foreign powers Benedict did not exhibit the vigour 
and conservatism which marked his administration 
in religious matters. His love of peace led him to 
attempt a settlement of the dispute in regard to 
the ecclesiastical privileges of the Kings of Naples 
(Monarchia Sicula) by a revocation of the constitu- 
tion of Clement XI (1715) and by granting to the 
King of Naples (and Sicily) and his successors the 
right to appoint a spiritual judge in ecclesiastical 
affairs, reserving, however, the most important cases 
to the Holy See. The quarrel with Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy was compounded by giving to the king 
the right of patronage over the churches and monas- 
teries in his dominions, without, however, conceding 
any claim to the incomes from vacant benefices. 
Towards John V, King of Portugal, the pope ex- 
_ hibited extraordinary firmness in refusing a claim 
based on the privilege held by other courts to -pro- 
pose candidates for the cardinalate. This was in 
consequence of the protests made by the cardinals 
against the elevation of Vincenzo Biechi, Nuncio to 
Lisbon. In retaliation John recalled all Portuguese 
residents in Rome, forbade all communication with 
the Roman Curia, and attempted to prevent the 
sending of the customary alms from Portugal to 
Rome; he also interfered with applications for dis- 
pensations from matrimonial impediments. At 
many courts of Europe grave offence was taken by 
the extension (1728) to the Universal Church of the 
Office of Gregory VII containing an account of the 
excommunication and deposition of Henry IV, 
which to Gallicans and Protestants seemed offen- 


sive. - 
Although full justice can scarcely be done to the 
virtuous life and the fatherly zeal for the interests 
of religion of Benedict, his pontificate lost much of 
its lustre because of his misplaced confidence in 


Cardinal Nicolé Coscia, who had been his coadjutor 


at Benevento. The pope was ignorant of the pecula- 
tions and venality of his favourite, whose greed did 
much to diminish the prestige of the Holy See, and 
’s death, resultin; ten years’ imprisonment 
unworthy. ¢ iet’s the 
were es (Rav 
‘pogenS 
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against whom a popular uprising took place on the 
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SanpvInt, Vite pontif. roman. (Rome, 1763); Gronn, Papstge- 
schichte (Ratisbon, 1875); Senris, Die Monarchia Sicula 
(Freiburg, 1869), 159 sqq.; ArTaup pe Montor, History of 
the Roman Pontiffs (New York, 1867), II. 
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Benedict XIV (Prosprro Lorenzo LAMBERTINI), 
son of Marcello Lambertini and Lucretia Bulgarini, 
b. at Bologna 31 March, 1675; d. 3 May, 1758. His 
early education was received from tutors. At the age 
of thirteen he went to the Collegium Clementinum in 
Rome where he studied rhet- : 
oric, philosophy, and theology. 
St. Thomas Aquinas was his 
favourite author, but the bent 
of his own mind was towards 
historical and legal studies in 
which latter he excelled, as 
well in civil as in ecclesiastical 
law. In 1694, though only 
nineteen, he received the degree 
of Doctor of Theology and Doc- 
tor Utriusque Juris (canon and 
civil law). On the death of 
Innocent XII he was made con- 
sistorial advocate by Clement 
XI, and shortly afterwards 
Consultor of the Holy Office. 
pointed Promoter of the Faith; in 1712 canon 
theologian at the Vatican and assessor of the Congre- 
gation of Rites; in 1713 he was named domestic 
prelate; in 1718 secretary of the Congregation of the 
Council; and in 1725 titular Bishop of Theodosia. 
He was made Bishop of Ancona in 1727 and cardinal 
30 April, 1728. He was transferred to the Arch- 
bishopric of Bologna in April, 1731, in succession to 
Lorene Corsini who had become pope as Clement 

Benedict XIV is best known to history as a student 
and a scholar. Though by no means a genius, his 
enormous application coupled with more than ordi- 
nary cleverness of mind made him one of the most 
erudite men of his time and gave him the distinction 
of being perhaps the greatest scholar among the 
popes. His character was many-sided, and his range 
of interests large. His devotion to science and the 
serious investigation of historical problems did not 
interfere with his purely literary studies. ‘I have 
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been reproached’’, he once said, ‘‘because of my 


familiarity with Tasso and Dante and Ariosto, but 
they are a necessity to me in order to give energy to 
my thought and life to my style.’? This devotion to 
the arts and sciences brought Lambertini throughout 
his whole life into close and friendly contact with the 
most famous authors and scholars of his time. 


Montfaucon, whom he knew in Rome, said of him: ~ 


In 1708 he was ap- — 


“Young as he is, he has two souls: one for science, 


the other for society.’’ This last characterization did 
not interfere with his restless activity in any of the 
many important positions which he was called on to 
fill, nor did it diminish his marvellous capacity for the 
most arduous work. 

The zeal and energy which Lambertini carried to 
this office infused new life into all his subjects. 
himself explained his assiduity by saying that he 
looked on the episcopate not as an honour, but as an 
opportunity to do Feed, His administration was ex- 
emplary: he visited all parts of his diocese, held syn- 


and supervised the affairs of his 
that nothing needing change or correction escaped him. 
His humility and vast lea ; 


. 


broad 


He’ 


ods, incited the people to piety by word ee 
diocese so thoroughly 


a source of inspira- 
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cause of his wonderful gifts and his extraordinary 
suecess as Bishop of Ancona, Pope Benedict XIII 
wished to transfer him to some position of greater 
responsibility affording a wider field for the display 
of his powers and activity, but he replied in his usual 
jocose vein that 
no change of place 
could make him 
other than he was, 
cheerful, joyous, 
and the friend of 
the pope. When 
he was transfer- 
red to Bologna in 
1731 his energies 
and activities 
seemed to redou- 
ble. He became 
all things to all 
men and is said 
to have never al- 
lowed anyone to 
leave his pres- 
ence dissatisfied 
or in anger, and 
without bein 
strengthened an 
refreshed by his wisdom, advice, or admonitions. 
His efforts were largely directed to the improvement of 
clerical education in his diocese. He reformed the 
programme of studies in his seminary and drew up a 
new curriculum in which special stress was laid on 
the study of Sacred Scripture and patrology. 

When Clement XII died (6 February, 1740) the 
fame of Lambertini was at its highest. Through in- 
trigues of various kinds the conclave which com- 
menced on 17 February lasted for six months. It 
was composed of fifty-four cardinals of whom forty- 
six were Italians, three French, four Spanish, and one 
German. These were split into several parties. One 
was composed of those who had been appointed by 
Clement XI, Innocent XIII, and Benedict XIII; 
another of those appointed by Clement XII who 
were known as the new college. The long, tedious 
session and the intense heat did not improve the 
temper of the cardinals; after six months of fruitless 
effort and constant intrigue, the election seemed no 
nearer than in the beginning. Various expedients 
were suggested, such as the withdrawal of the names 
of the leading candidates and the substitution of 
others, but without avail. After several plans had 
been tried to end the deadlock, Lambertini, whose 
name had been proposed as a compromise, addressed 
the conclave, saying: ‘‘If you wish to elect a saint, 
choose Gotti; a statesman, Aldobrandini; an honest 
man, elect me.’’ These words spoken as much per- 
haps in jest as in earnest helped to end the difficulty. 
Lambertini was chosen and took the name of Bene- 
dict XIV in honour of his friend and patron Bene- 
dict XIII. As pope, Lambertini was no less energetic, 
brave, and unassuming than before his election. 

His great learning placed him in a position to 
deal successfully with ecclesiastical situations that 
needed reformation, and the broad Christian spirit 
which animated his dealings with foreign powers 
removed the pressure and hostility of even Protestant 
courts and rulers. He was undoubtedly liberal in his 
political dealings, though he never lost sight of the 
essential interests of the Church and religion. 

_Pusiic Pouicy.—To go to the extreme limit of 

~ concession and conciliation seems to have been the 

rinciple that dominated all Benedict’s actions in his 
negotiations with governments and rulers, so much 
Oo, i d, that he has not escaped criticism even 
se within the Church as being too prone to 
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whatever may be thought of his motives, it cannot 
be denied that he aimed constantly at peace and that 
few causes of friction remained after the close of his 
administration. Moreover, in estimating the value 
and effect of his concessions, it is seen that in nearly 
every case he strengthened the moral influence of the 
papacy even though some rights of patronage or other 
material interests were abandoned. Nor was his 
influence less potent among Protestant than Catholic 
rulers; the universal esteem in which he was held 
throughout the world meant much in an epoch, the 
close of which was to witness the disruption of many 
time-honoured institutions, social and political as 
well as religious. An enumeration of his principal 
dealings with the heads of states will show that 
Benedict wisely abandoned, in most cases, the shadow 
of temporal authority to maintain the substance of 
spiritual supremacy. 

The King of Portugal received the right of pat- 
ronage over all the sees and abbeys in his kingdom 
(1740) and was further favoured with the title of 
Rex Fidelissimus (1748). In the matter of church 
revenues and the allotment of ecclesiastical benefices 
Spain was also treated very generously. In 1741 
permission was granted to tax the income of the 
clergy, and in 1753 the Government received the 
right of nomination to nearly all the Spanish bene- 
fices; in 1754 an agreement was ratified by which 
the revenues from all the benefices in Spain and in 
the American colonies were paid into the govern- 
ment treasury to carry on the war against the African 
pirates. The King of Sardinia received the title of 
Vicar of the Holy See which carried with it the right 
of nomination to all ecclesiastical benefices in his 
dominions and the income of the pontifical fiefs in 
lieu of which a yearly indemnity of one thousand 
ducats was to be paid. Through the mediation of the 
pope a tribunal was established in Naples consisting 
of an equal number of clerical and lay members pre- 
sided over by an ecclesiastic, which formed the final 
court for the trial of ecclesiastical cases. As mediator 
between the Knights of Malta and the King of Naples 
the pope brought a long standing controversy to a 
happy termination. By the Encyclical ‘Ex omnibus 
christiani orbis’’ (16 October, 1756), the bitter con- 
troversy regarding the question of admitting to the sac- 
raments persons who would not accept the Bull “ Uni- 
genitus’”’ was brought to a close. While insisting on 
the authority of the ‘‘Unigenitus’’ and pointing out 
that it was the duty of all the faithful to accept it 
with veneration, the pope decrees that only those per- 
sons should be excluded from the sacraments whose 
opposition to the pontifical constitution was public and 
notorious, and who therefore should be regarded as 
public enemies. The title of King of Prussia, taken in 
1701 by the Elector of Brandenburg, was recognized 
by Benedict against the vigorous opposition of 
many members of the Curia. He was referred to as 
the sage par excellence by Maria Theresa, and re- 
ceived many encomiums from the sultan to whom 
he playfully referred in his writings as the ‘‘Good 
Turk’’. At the close of his pontificate the only ques- 
tion of importance in the foreign relations of the 
Holy See which had not been successfully settled was 
that concerning the Patriarchate of Aquileia over 
which the Republic of Venice and the emperor claimed 
control. Benedict decided that the rights of the 
patriarchate should be divided between the Arch- 
bishopric of Gérz, in Austria, and that of Udine in 
the Venetian States. This decision was regarded as 
unjust by Venice, which in retaliation decreed that 
no Bull, Brief, or communication of the Holy See 
should be promulgated within the jurisdiction of the 
Republic without the supervision and approval of 
the Government. = ~~ ; 
TEMPORAL AND SPIRITU. 
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with wisdom and moderation and introduced many 
reforms for the purpose of diminishing abuses and 
promoting the happiness and prosperity of the peo- 

le. With a view to replenishing the treasury which 

ad been exhausted by the extravagance of some of 
his predecessors, especially that of Benedict XIII 
under the influence of Cardinal Coscia, and because of 
the enormous outlay for public buildings under 
Clement XII, he made no promotions to the Sacred 
College for four years. Measures were set on foot to 
reform the nobility, a new regional division of the 
city was introduced for the purpose of greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency, agriculture was fostered and 
encouraged by the introduction of new and improved 
methods, commerce was promoted, and luxury re- 
strained, while the practice of usury, against which 
he published the Encyclical ‘‘ Vix Pervenit’’ (1745), 
was almost entirely suppressed. (See Usury.) 
Benedict abandoned none of the claims of his prede- 
cessors, but the liberal use of his powers had no other 
aim than the promotion of the arts of peace and 
industry. How serious the problem was is best seen 
from his own words: ‘‘The pope orders, the cardinals 
do not obey, and the people do as they please.”’ 

In purely spiritual and religious matters the in- 
fluence of Benedict left a lasting impress on the 
entire Church and its administration. His Bulls and 
Encyclicals, which have played such an important 
part in defining and clarifying obscure and difficult 
points of ecclesiastical law, were learned treatises full 
of wisdom and scholarship. The vexed question of 
mixed marriages, unions between Catholics and 
Protestants, demanded settlement in consequence of 
the increasing frequency with which they occurred. 
Much of the bitterness of the Reformation time had 
passed away and Protestants sought to have their 
marriages with Catholics solemnized with ceremonies 
equal to those when both parties were Catholics. 
Though the doctrine prevailed in Rome that the con- 
tracting parties were the real ministers of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, no general unanimity prevailed 
among theologians on this point. Without derogat- 
ing in the least from this theory, Benedict in reply 
to the questions from bishops in many places, es- 
pecially in Holland and Poland, decreed by the Bull 
“Magne nobis admirationis’’ (29 June, 1748) that 
mixed marriages were allowable only under certain 
well-defined conditions, the principal of which was 
that children born of those marriages should be 
brought up in the Catholic Faith, but that such mar- 
riages while tolerated, should never be performed 
with the ceremonies that imply formal ecclesiastical 
approval. . 

RELATIONS WITH HASTERN CHuRcHES.—Under the 
skilful hand of Benedict a formal union was con- 
summated with some of the Eastern Churches. The 
frequent attempts of the Greek Melchite Patriarchs 
_of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem- to obtain 
recognition from the Holy See did not for a long time 
result in any definite union, because of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the popes with the formulation of the 
Oriental creeds. 
pallium to Seraphin Tanas whom he acknowledged 
as Patriarch of the Greek Melchites of Antioch. The 
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In 1744, Benedict XIV sent the - 
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that pagan ideas and pagan practices had been 
grafted on Christianity, was terminated by Bene- 
dict XIV who issued two Bulls on the subject, and 
required the missionaries to take an oath that such 
abuses would not be tolerated in the future. The 
Bull “Ex quo singulari’’, in regard to the abuses in 
China, was published 11 July, 1742; that in regard to 
Malabar, “Omnium sollicitudinum’’, 12 September, 
1744. (See Cuina, Inpia.) Because of the manner 
in which church festivals had been multiplied, Bene- 
dict strove to diminish them. ‘This he did in Spain 
in 1742, in Sicily and Tuscany in 1748, and later in 
Sardinia, Austria, and the Papal States. Such a 
move met with much opposition from many cardinals. 
Benedict silenced their reproaches by saying that 
fewer feasts observed in a more Christian manner 
would contribute more to the glory of religion. 

Lirureicat Rerorms.—In liturgical matters Bene- 
dict XIV was extremely conservative. He viewed 
with grief the profound changes which had been in- 
troduced into the Roman Calendar since the time of 
Pius V. The increase m the number of Feasts of 
Saints and the multiplication of offices with the rank 
of Duplex had superseded the old ferial and dominical 
offices, and throughout his entire pontificate he set 
himself determinedly against the introduction of an 
new offices in the Breviary, a policy which he ad- 
hered to so strictly that the only change it underwent 
during his administration was that Leo the Great 
received the title of Doctor. So profoundly im- 
pressed was he with the necessity of a thorough 
revision of the Breviary which would eliminate those 
portions with which the critical sense of the eight- 
eenth century found fault that he commissioned the 
Jesuit, Fabio Danzetto, to prepare a report on the 
subject. This report in four volumes of notes was of 
such a sweeping character that it is said to have 
caused Benedict to desist from his project. The plan 
of reforming the Roman Martyrology was, however, 
carried to a successful issue, and a new edition was 
published by his authority in Rome in 1748.° The 
same is true of the ‘‘Ceremoniale Episcoporum’’, 
which Benedict XIII undertook to reform and which 
Benedict XIV published (1752) in the now usual 
form. The classical work of Benedict on liturgical 
matters is his ‘‘De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et de 
Beatorum Canonizatione’’ which still regulates the 
process of beatification and canonization. Other im- 
portant liturgical writings of Benedict deal with the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the feasts of Our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin, andsome saints. Besides these he pub- 
lished numerous works on the rites of the Greeks 
and Orientals; Bulls and Briefs on the celebration 
of the octave of the Holy Apostles, against the use of 
superstitious images, on the blessing of the pallium, 
against profane music in churches, on the golden 
rose, etc. 

In order that the clergy should not be deficient in 
ecclesiastical and historical science, and that they 
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to his hostility to the Society; on the other hand, it 
must be noted that it was to a Jesuit, Emmanuel 
Azevedo, that he committed the complete edition 
of his works (1747-51). He had been long urged by 
his friends Cardinals Passionei and Archinto to order 
a thorough reformation of that body, but it was not 
until the last year of his life that any decisive action 
was taken. On 1 April, 1758, he issued a Brief by 
which Cardinal Saldanha was commissioned to inspect 
all the colleges and houses of the Society in Portugal, 
and to undertake a reform of the same, but. this 
authority was withdrawn by his successor, Clem- 
ent XIII. 

Benedict XIV sought recreation in the society of 
learned men and artists, among whom he shone as a 
wit and a scholar. Gay, lively, and talkative, his 
conversation at times amazed, if it did not shock, 
the staid sensibilities of some of the dignified courtiers 
who came in contact with him. Mild and gracious in 
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his demeanour to all who approached him, the pope 
was at times lacking neither in energy nor spirit. On 
one occasion a violent scene took place in which the 
pope expressed in a most decided manner his dis- 
lee of the tactics of the French court. Choiseul, 
the French ambassador, called at the Vatican to re- 
quest that the appointment of Cardinal Archinto to 
succeed Cardinal Valenti as Secretary of State be 
deferred until after some matters in which the French 
king was interested were decided. Choiseul himself 
gives an account of this scene (Letters, p. 169), with- 
out, however, relating all the details. The conversa- 
tion was more lively than Choiseul reported, and 
from the ‘Mémoires’ of the Baron de Besonval 
(p. 106) we learn that when the pope had grown 
tired of the importunities of Choiseul he seized him 
by the arm and pushing him into his own seat said: 
“Be pope yourself’’ (Fa el Papa). Choiseul replied: 
“No, Holy Father, let us each do his part. You 
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continue to be pope and I shall be ambassador.’’ 
This brusqueness, however, was not usual with 
Benedict. He could be gay as well as serious. The 
Abbate Galiani once presented him with a collection 
of minerals saying: Dic ut lapides istti panes fiant 
(Command that these stones be made bread), and the 
hint was not lost. The miracle requested was per- 
formed and the abbé received a pension. 

To his subjects Benedict was an idol. If they com- 
plained at times that he wrote too much and gov- 
erned them too little, they all agreed that he spoke 
well and wittily, and his jokes and bon mots were the 
delight of Rome. Cares of state, after his elevation 
to the pontificate prevented him from devoting him- 
self as much as he would have wished to his studies 
of former days; but he never lacked intellectual 
stimulus. He surrounded himself with such men as 
Quirini, Garampi, Borgia, Muratori, and carried on 
an active correspondence with scholars of many 
shades of opinion. His intellectual pre-eminence was 
not only a source of pride to Catholics, but formed 
a strong bond with many not of the Faith. Voltaire 
dedicated to him his ‘‘Mahomet’’ with the words: 
“Au chef de la véritable religion un écrit contre le 
fondateur d’une religion fausse et barbare’’. On 
another oceasion. he composed for a portrait of the 
pope the following distich: 

Lambertinus hic est, Rome decus, et pater orbis, 

Qui mundum scriptis docuit, virtutibus ornat. 
(This is Lambertini, the pride of Rome, the father 
of the world, who teaches that world by his writings 
and honours by his virtues.) The distich caused 
discussion regarding the quantity of ‘“‘hic’’, but the 
pope defended the prosody of Voltaire who con- 
firmed his opinion by a quotation from Virgil which 
he said ought to be the epitaph of Benedict. 

Great as a man, a scholar, an administrator, and 
a priest, Benedict’s claim to immortality rests princi- 
pally on his admirable ecclesiastical writings. ‘The 
most important of them, besides those already men- 
tioned, are: ‘‘Institutiones Ecclesiastice’’, written in 
Italian, but translated into Latin by P. Ildephonsus 
a 8. Carolo; it is a collection of 107 documents, 
principally pastoral letters, letters to bishops and 
others, independent treatises, instructions, etc., all 
of which are really scientific dissertations on sub- 
jects connected with church law or the care of souls; 
the classical work “‘De Synodo Dicecesan&’’, pub- 
lished after his elevation to the papacy, an adapta- 
tion to diocesan administration of the general ecclesi- 
astical law; this book is called by Schulte, because of 
its influence, one of the most important, if not the 
most important, modern work in canonlaw; ‘‘Casus 
Conscientie de mandato Prosp. Lambertini Archiep. 
Bonon propositi et resoluti’’, valuable for the lawyer 
as well as the confessor; ‘‘ Bullarium Benedicti XIV”’, 
which contains the legislation of his pontificate, 
many of its documents being scientific treatises. 
He also compiled a “‘Thesaurus Resolutionum Sacre 
Congregationis Concilii’’, the first attempt at a scien- 
tific presentation of the “ Praxis’’ of the Roman Con- 
gregations. A complete edition of his works appeared 
at Rome (1747-51) in twelve folio volumes, by Em- 
manuel Azevedo, 8.J., who also translated into Latin 
the Italian documents. A better and more complete 
edition is that of Venice, 1788. The latest and most 
serviceable (Prato, 1844) is in seventeen volumes. 
Some letters of Benedict were published by Kraus: 
“Briefe Benedicts XIV an see Canonicus Pier 
Francesco Peggi in Bologna (1729-1758) nebst Bene- 
dicts Diarium des Conclaves von 1740”’ (2d ed., Frei- 
burg, 1888). Cf. Batiffol, ‘‘Inventaire des lettres 
inédites du Pape Bénoit XIV”’’ (Paris, 1894); R. De 
Martinis, ‘‘Acta Benedicti XIV’’ (Naples, 1884, pas- 
sim). In 1904 Heiner edited three hitherto unpub- 
lished treatises of Benedict XIV on rites, the feasts 
of the Apostles, and the Sacraments. 
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The best account of the writings of Benedict and the sources 
for his life are contained in the above-mentioned work of Kraus, 
See also Guarnacci, Vite et res geste Romanor. Ponti. et Card. 
a Clem. X usque ad Clem. XI (Rome, 1857); Novas, Storia de’ 
Sommi Pontefict (Rome, 1822); RAnKn, Die rim. Papste in den 
letzten vier Jahrh. (Leipzig, ed. 1900); Viedu Pape Bened. XIV 
(Paris, 1783); GrOnE, Papst-Geschichte (Ratisbon, 1875), II. 
For a long account of the Curia_and the character of the car- 
dinals in the time of Benedict XIV, see CHoisrnuu, Lettres et 
Mémoires inédites, publiées par Maurice Boutry (Paris, 1895). 
On Benedict as a canonist see SCHULTE, Gesch. der Quellen und 
Litt. des can. Rechts (Stuttgart, 1880), III, 503 sqq. 
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Benedict, Ruxte or Saint.—This work holds 
the first place among 
monastic legislative re ae Tea 
codes, and was by 
far the most impor- 
tant factor in the 
organization and 
spread of monasti- 
West. 


cism in the bso 
For its general char- | proigue 
acter and also its Suet es ay 
illustration of St. se invgule 


Benedict’s own life, = * 
see the article BENE- 
pict, Saint. Here, 
however, it is treated 
more indetail,under © 
the following heads: = | 
I, The Text of the ee 
Rule; I. Analysis of | 
the Rule; III. Prac- {= 
tical Working of the ’ 
Rule. 
J. ‘Tou Text or 
THE RuLE.—The ex- | 
act time and place | 
at which St. Benedict 
wrote his Rule are 
not known, nor can it 
bedeterminedwheth- = = 
er the Rule, as we : 
now possess it, was 
composed as a sin- | = 
gle whole or whether — 
it gradually took = 
shape in response 
to the needs of his 
monks. Somewhere 
about 530, however, 
may be taken as a 
likely date, and 
Monte Cassino as a 
more probable place 
than Subiaco, for the 
Rule certainly re- 
flects St. Benedict’s 
matured monastic 
and spiritual wis- 
‘dom. The earliest 
chronicler says that 
when Monte Cassino 
was destroyed by 
the Lombards in 
581, the monks fled to Rome, carrying with them, 
among other treasures, a copy of the Rule ‘which 
the holy Father had composed’’; and in the mid- 
dle of the eighth century there was in the pope’s 
library a copy believed to be St. Benedict’s auto- 
graph. It has been assumed by many scholars 
that this was the copy brought from Monte Cassino; 
but though the supposition is likely enough, it is 
not a certainty. Be that as it may, this MS. of the 
Rule was presented by Pope Zachary to Monte 
Cassino in the middle of the eighth century, a short 
time after the restoration of that monastery. Charle- 
magne found it there when he visited Monte Cassino 
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towards the end of the century, and at his request 
a most careful transcript of it was made for him, as 
an exemplar of the text to be disseminated through- 
out the monasteries of his empire. Several copies 
of the Rule were made from it, one of which survives 
to this day; for there can be no doubt that the present 
Codex 914 of the St. Gall Library was copied directly 
from Charlemagne’s copy for the Abbey of Reichenau. 
An exact diplomatic reprint (not in facsimile) of 
this codex was published at Monte Cassino in 1900, 
so that the text of this MS., certainly the best indi- 
vidual text of the Rule in existence, can be studied 
without difficulty. 
Various other MSS. 
go back to Charle- 
magne’s MS.., or to its 
original at Monte 
Cassino, which was 
destroyed by fire in 
Hee = =6©6©.: 896, and thus the 
ame = =. text. of the so-called 
AG autograph may be 
restored by approv- 
ed critical methods 
with quite unusual 
certainty, and could 
we be certain that it 
really was the auto- 
graph, there would 
be no more to say. 

But as already 
pointed out, itis not 
quite certain that it 
was St. Benedict’s 
1 _ autograph, and the 

*-_—ease is complicated 
“* by the circumstance 
~~ that there is in the 
field another type of 
text, represented by 
the oldest known 
MS., the Oxford Hat- 
ton MS. 42, and by 
other very early au- 
thorities, which cer- 
tainly was the text 
most widely diffused 
in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. 
Whether this text 
was St. Benedict’s 
first recension and 
the “autograph”’ his 
later revision, or 
whether the former 
is but a corrupted 
form of the latter, is 
a question which is 
still under debate, 
though the major- 
ity of critics lean 
towards the second 
alternative. In ei- 
ther case, however, 
the text of the ‘‘autograph”’ is the one to be adopted. 
The MSS., from the tenth century onwards, and the 
ordinary printed editions, give mixed texts, made up 
out of the two earliest types. Thus the text in cur- 
rent use is critically a bad one, but very few of the 
readings make any substantial difference. 

The Rule was written in the Lingua Vulgaris or 
Low Latin vernacular of the time, and contains much 
syntax and orthography not in conformance with 
classical models. ‘There is as yet no edition of the 
Rule that satisfies the requirements of modern 
criticism, though one is in process of preparation for 
the Vienna ‘‘Corpus’’ of Latin Ecclesiastical writers. 
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A sufficiently good manual edition was published 
by Dom Edmund Schmidt, of Metten, at Ratisbon in 
1892, presenting in substance the text of the St. Gall 
MS., with the Low Latin element eliminated. 

The number of commentators on the Rule is legion. 
Calmet gives a list of over one hundred and thirty such 
writers, and Ziegelbauer gives a similar list. The 
earliest commentary, in point of date, is that which 
has been variously ascribed to Paul Warnefrid (a monk 
of Monte Cassino about 780-799), Hildemar, Ruthard 
of Hirsau, and others. Hildemar, a Gallic monk, 
brought to Italy by Angelbert, Archbishop of Milan, 
reformed the monastery of Sts. Faustinus and Jovita 
at Brescia and died in 840. Marténe, who considered 
this commentary to be the best ever produced, 
maintained that Hildemar was its real author, but 
modern critics attribute it to Paul Warnefrid. 
Amongst other commentators the following deserve 
mention: St. Hildegarde (d. 1178), the foundress 
and first Abbess of Mount St. Rupert, near Bingen 
on the Rhine, who held that St. Benedict’s prohi- 
bition of flesh-meat did not include that of birds; 
Bernard, Abbot of Monte Cassino, formerly of Lérins 
and afterwards a cardinal (d. 1282); Turrecremata 
(Torquemada) a Dominican (1468); Trithemius, 
Abbot of Sponheim (1516); Perez, Archbishop of 
Tarragona and Superior-General of the congregation 
of Valladolid; Haeften, Prior of Afflighem (1648); 
Stengel, Abbot of Anhausen (1663); Mége (1691) 
and Marténe (1739), Maurists; Calmet, Abbot of 
Senones (1757); and Mabillon (1707), who discusses 
at length several portions of the Rule in his Prefaces 
. the different volumes of the “Acta Sanctorum 

4 to baad 

It is impossible to gauge the comparative value 
of these and other commentaries, because the dif- 
ferent authors treat the Rule from difierent points 
of view. That of Calmet is perhaps the most literal 
and is exhaustive on many important points; those 
of Marténe and Haeften are mines of information 
regarding monastic tradition; Perez and Mége are 
practical and pious, though the latter has been 
considered lax in many of the views maintained; 
that of Turrecremata is useful as treating the Rule 
from the standpoint of moral theology; and others 
give mystical interpretations of its contents. It 
may here be pointed out that in studying the Rule 
as a practical code of monastic legislation, it is nec- 
essary to remember that in order to facilitate uni- 
formity of observance, each congregation of the order 
has also its own Constitutions, approved by the Holy 
See, by which are regulated many matters of detail not 
touched upon in the Rule itself. 

Before proceeding to analyze St. Benedict’s Rule 
and to discuss its leading characteristics, something 
must be said about the monasticism that preceded 
his times, and out of which his system grew, in order 
that some idea may be gained as to how much of 
the Rule was borrowed from his precursors and how 
much was due to his own initiative. Such considera- 
tions are important because there is no doubt what- 
ever that the introduction and propagation of St. 
Benedict’s Rule was the turning-point which changed 
the whole trend of monasticism in the West. 

The earliest forms of Christian monachism were 
characterized by their extreme austerity and by 
their more or less eremitical nature. In Egypt the 
followers of St. Anthony were purely eremitical, 
whilst those who followed the Rule of St. Pachomius, 
though they more nearly approached the ceno- 
bitical ideal, were yet without that element of 

stability insisted upon by St. Benedict, viz: the 
mon life’? and family spirit. Under the An- 
system the austerities of the monks were 
tirely to their own discretion; under the 
ian, though there was an obligatory rule of 
severity, the monks were free to add to it 

II.—28 
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what other ascetical practices they chose. And, in 
both, the prevailing idea was that they were spiritual 
athletes, and as such they rivalled each other in 
austerity. Syrian and strictly Oriental monasticism 
need not be considered here, as it had no direct in- 
fluence on that of Europe. When St. Basil (fourth 
century) organized Greek monasticism, he set himself 
against the eremitical life and insisted upon a com- 
munity life, with meals, work, and prayer, all in 
common. With him the practice of austerity, unlike 
that of the Egyptians, was to be subject to the 
control of the superior, for he considered that to 
wear out the body by austerities so as to make it 
unfit for work, was a misconception of the Scriptural 
precept of penance and mortification. His idea of : 
the monastic life was the result of the contact of 
primitive ideas, as existing in Egypt and the Hast, 
with European culture and modes of thought. 
Monasticism came into Western Europe from 
Egypt. In Italy, as also in Gaul, it was chiefly 
Antonian in character, though both the rules of 


‘St. Basil and St. Pachomius were translated into 


Latin and doubtless made their influence felt. As 
far as we know, each monastery had practically its 
own rule, and we have examples of this irresponsible 
form of monastic life in the community which St. 
Benedict was called from his cave to govern, and in 
the Gyrovagt and Sarabaite whom he mentions in 
terms of condemnation in the first chapter of his Rule. 
A proof that the pervading spirit of Italian monach- 
ism was Egyptian lies in the fact that when St. Bene- 
dict determined to forsake the world and become a 
monk, he adopted, almost as a matter of course, 
the life of a solitary in a cave. His familiarity with 
the rules and other documents bearing upon the life 
of the Egyptian monks is shown by his legislating for 
the daily reading of the “‘Conferences’’ of Cassian, 
and by his recommendation (c. Lxxili) of the ‘In- 
stitutes’? and ‘‘Lives’’ of the Fathers and the Rule 
of St. Basil. 

When, therefore, St. Benedict came to write his 
own Rule for the monasteries he had founded, he 
embodied in it the result of his own mature ex- 
perience and observation. - He had himself lived the 
life of a solitary after the most extreme Hgyptian 
pattern, and: in his first communities he had no 
doubt thoroughly tested the prevailing type of 
monastic rule. Being fully cognizant, therefore, of 
the unsuitability of much in the Egyptian systems 
to the times and circumstances in which he lived, 
he now struck out on a new line, and instead of at- 
tempting to revivify the old forms of asceticism, he 
consolidated the cenobitical life, emphasized the 
family spirit, and discouraged all private venture in 
austerities. His Rule thus consists of a carefully 
considered combination of old and new ideas; rivalry 
in austerity was eliminated, and there was to be 
henceforth a sinking of the individual in the com- 
munity. In adapting a system essentially Hastern, 
to Western conditions, St. Benedict gave it coherence, 
stability, and organization, and the verdict of history 
is unanimous in applauding the results of such 
adaptation. 

Il. ANAtysis or THE RutE.—Of the seventy-three 
chapters comprising the Rule, nine treat of the 
duties of the abbot, thirteen regulate the worship 
of God, twenty-nine are concerned with discipline 
and the penal code, ten refer to the internal admin- — 
istration of the monastery, and the remaining twelve 
consist of miscellaneous regulations. 

The Rule opens with a prologue or hortatory 
preface, in which St. Benedict sets forth the main 
principles of the religious life, viz.: the renunciation 
of one’s own will and the taking up of arms under 
the banner of Christ. He proposes to establish a 
“school”? in which the science of salvation shall be 
taught, so that by persevering in the monastery till 
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death his disciples may “deserve to become par- 
takers of Christ’s kingdom’’. In chapter i are de- 
fined the four principal kinds of monks: (1) Cenobites, 
those living in a monastery under an abbot; (2) 
Anchorites, or hermits, living a solitary life after 
long probation in the monastery; (3) Sarabaites, 
living by twos and threes together, without any 
fixed rule or lawfully constituted superior; and 
(4) Gyrovagi, a species of monastic vagrants, whose 
lives, spent in wandering from one monastery to 
another, only served to bring discredit on the mo- 
nastic profession. It is for the first of these classes, 
as the most stable kind, that this Rule is written. 
Ch. ii describes the necessary qualifications for an 
abbot and forbids him to make distinction of persons 
in the monastery except for particular merit, warning 
him at the same time that he will be answerable for 
the salvation of the souls committed to his care. 
Ch. iii ordains the calling of the brethren to council 
upon all affairs of importance to the community. 
Ch. iv summarizes the duties of the Christian life 
under seventy-two precepts, which are called the 
“Instruments of good works’? and are mainly 
Scriptural either in letter or spirit. Ch. v prescribes 
prompt, cheerful, and absolute obedience to the 
superior in all things lawful, which obedience is called 
the first degree of humility. Ch. vi deals with silence, 
recommending moderation in the use of speech, 
but by no means prohibiting profitable or necessa 

conversation. Ch. vii treats of humility, whic 

virtue is divided into twelve degrees or steps in the 
ladder that leads to heaven. They are: (1) fear of 
God; (2) repression of self-will; (3) submission of the 
will to superiors; (4) obedience in hard and difficult 
matters; (5) confession of faults; (6) acknowledg- 
ment of one’s own worthlessness; (7) preference of 
others to self; (8) avoidance of singularity; (9) speak- 
ing only in due season; (10) stifling of unseemly 
laughter; (11) repression of pride; (12) exterior hu- 
mility. Ch. ix—xix are occupied with the regulation 
of the Divine Office, the opus Det to which “nothing 
is to be preferred’’, or Canonical Hours, seven of 
the day and one of the night. Detailed arrangements 
are made as to the number of Psalms, etc., to be re- 
cited in winter and summer, on Sundays, week- 
days, Holy Days, and at other times. Ch. xix em- 
phasizes the reverence due to the presence of God. 
Ch. xx directs that prayer in common is to be short. 
Ch. xxi provides for the appointment of deans over 
every ten monks, and prescribes the manner in which 
they are to be chosen. Ch. xxii regulates all matters 
relating to the dormitory, as, for example, that each 
monk is to have a separate bed and is to sleep in 
his habit, so as to be ready to rise without delay, 
and that a light shall burn in the dormitory through- 
out the night. Ch. xxiii-xxx deal with offences 
against the Rule and a graduated scale of penalties 
is provided: first, private admonition; next, public 
reproof; then separation from the brethren at meals 
and elsewhere; then scourging; and finally expulsion; 
though this last is not to be resorted to until every 
effort to reclaim the offender has failed. And even 
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Ch. xxxviii prescribes reading aloud during meals, 
which duty is to be performed by such of the brethren, 
week by week, as can do so with edification to the 
rest. Signs are to be used for whatever may be 


wanted at meals, so that no voice shall interrupt that: 


of the reader. The reader is to have his meal with 
the servers after the rest have finished, but he is 
allowed a little food beforehand in order to lessen 
the fatigue of reading. Ch. xxxix and xl regulate 
the quantity and quality of the food. Two meals 
a day are allowed and two dishes of cooked food at 
each. A pound of bread also and a hemina (probably 
about half a pint) of wine for each monk. Flesh- 
meat is prohibited except for the sick and the weak, 
and it is to be always within the abbot’s power to 
increase the daily allowance when he sees fit. Ch. xli 
prescribes the hours of the meals, which are to vary 
according to the time of year. Ch. xlii enjoins the 
reading of the ‘‘Conferences’’ of Cassian or some 
other edifying book in the evening before Compline 
and orders that after Compline the strictest silence 
shall be observed until the following morning. 
Ch. xliii-xlvi relate to minor faults, such as coming 


late to prayer or meals, and impose various penalties 


for such transgressions. Ch. xlvii enjoins on the abbot 
the duty of calling the brethren to the ‘work of 
God”’ in choir, and of appointing those who are to 
chant or read. Ch. xlviii emphasizes the importance 
of manual labour and arranges the time to be de- 
voted to it daily. This varies according to the season, 
‘but is apparently to be never less than about five 
hours a day. The times at which the lesser of the 
“‘day-hours’’ (Prime, Terce, Sext, and None) are 
to be recited control the hours of labour somewhat, 
and the abbot is instructed not only to see that all 
work, but also that the employments of each are 
suited to, their respective capacities. Ch. xlix treats 


of the observance of Lent, and recommends some 


voluntary self-denial for that season, with the abbot’s 
sanction. Ch. 1 and li contain rules for monks who 
are working in the fields or travelling. They are 
directed to join in spirit, as far as possible, with their 
brethren in the monastery at the regular hours of 
prayers. Ch. lii commands that the oratory be used 
for purposes of devotion only. Ch. liii is concerned 
with the treatment of guests, who are “‘never wanting 
in a monastery’? and who are to be received ‘“‘as 
Christ Himself’’. This Benedictine hospitality is a 
feature which has in all ages been characteristic of 
the order. The guests are to be met with due courtesy 
by the abbot or his deputy, and during their stay 
they are to be under the special care of a monk ap- 
pointed for the purpose, but they are not to associate 
with the rest of the community except by special 
permission. Ch. liv forbids the monks to receive 
letters or gifts without the abbot’s leave. 
regulates the clothing of the monks. It is to be 
sufficient in both quantity and quality and to be 


Ch. lv - 


suited to the climate and locality, according to the 
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is always free to depart. If, after twelve months’ 
probation, he still persevere, he may be admitted 
to the vows of Stability, Conversion of Life, and 
Obedience, by which he binds himself for life to the 
monastery of his profession. Ch. lix allows the 
admission of boys to the monastery under certain 
conditions. Ch. Ix regulates the position of priests 
who may desire to join the community. They are 
charged with setting an example of humility to all, 
and can only exercise their priestly functions by 
permission of the abbot. Ch. lxi provides for the 
reception of strange monks as guests, and for their 
admission if desirous of joining the community. 
Ch. lxii empowers the abbot to choose certain of 
his monks for ordination, which, however, shall not 
give them any higher rank in the community, unless 
perchance they be promoted for special merit. 
Ch. Ixiii lays down that precedence in the community 
shall be determined by the date of admission, merit 
of life, or the appointment of the abbot. Ch. lxiv 
orders that the abbot be elected by his monks and 
that he be chosen for his charity, zeal, and discretion. 
Ch. Ixv allows the appointment of a provost, or 
prior, if need be, but warns such a one that he is 
to be entirely subject to the abbot and may be ad- 
monished, deposed, or expelled for misconduct. 
Ch. lxvi provides for the appointment of a porter, 
and recommends that each monastery should be, 
if possible, self-contained, so as to avoid the need 
of intercourse with the outer world. Ch. lxvii gives 
instructions as to the behaviour of a monk who is 
sent on a journey. Ch. Ixviii orders that all shall 
cheerfully attempt to do whatever is commanded 
them, however hard it may seem, Ch. lxix forbids 
the monks to defend one another. Ch. lxx prohibits 
them from striking one another. Ch. Ixxi encourages 
the brethren to be obedient not only to the abbot 
and his officials, but also to one another. Ch. Ixxiiis a 
brief exhortation to zeal and fraternal charity; and 
Ch. Ixxiii is an epilogue declaring that this Rule is 
not offered as an ideal of perfection, but merely as a 
means towards godliness and is intended chiefiy for 
beginners in the spiritual life. 
Characteristics of the Rule.—In considering the 
leading characteristics of this Holy Rule, the first 
that must strike the reader is its wonderful discretion 
and moderation, its extreme reasonableness, and its 
keen insight into the capabilities as well as the 
weaknesses of human nature. Here are no excesses, 
- no extraordinary asceticism, no narrow-mindedness, 
but rather a series of sober regulations based upon 
‘sound common-sense. We see these qualities dis- 
played in the deliberate elimination of austerities 
=a in concessions made with regard to what the 
monks of Egypt would have looked upon as luxuries. 
A few comparisons between the customs of these 
latter and the prescriptions of St. Benedict’s Rule 
will serve to bring out more clearly the extent of 
his changes in this direction. 
With regard to food, the Egyptian ascetics reduced 
- it to a minimum, many of them eating only twice 
or thrice in the week, whilst Cassian describes a meal 
Tee ne of parched vetches with salt and oil, 
three olives, two prunes, and a fig, as a “sumptuous 
st’? (Coll. viii, 1). St. Benedict, on the other 
|, though he restricts the use of flesh-meat to 
ick, orders a pound of bread daily and two dishes 
oked food at each meal, of which there were 
ummer and one in winter. And he concedes 
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in P. G., LXV, 369). In the matter of sleep, whereas 
the solitaries of Egypt regarded its diminution as one 
of their most valued forms of austerity, St. Benedict 
ordered from six to eight hours of unbroken sleep 
a day, with the addition of a siesta in summer. 
The Egyptian monks, moreover, frequently slept 
on the bare ground, with stones or mats for pillows, 
and often even sitting or merely reclining, as directed 
in the Pachomian Rule, whilst Abbot John was 
unable to mention without shame the finding of a 
blanket in a hermit’s cell (Cassian, Coll. xix, 6). 
St. Benedict, however, allowed not only a blanket 
but also a coverlet, a mattress, and a pillow to each 
monk. This comparative liberality with regard to 
the necessaries of life, though plain and meagre 
perhaps, if tested by modern notions of comfort, 
was far greater than amongst the Italian poor of 
the sixth century or even amongst many of the 
Kuropean peasantry at the present day. St. Bene- 
dict’s aim seems to have been to keep the bodies 
of his monks in a healthy condition by means of 
proper clothing, sufficient food, and ample sleep, 
so that they might thereby be more fit for the due 
performance of the Divine Office and be freed from 
all that distracting rivairy in asceticism which has 
already been mentioned. There was, however, no 
desire to lower the ideal or to minimize the self- 
sacrifice that the adoption of the monastic life en- 
tailed, but rather the intention of bringing it into 
line with the altered circumstances of Western en- 
vironment, which necessarily differed much from 
those of Egypt and the East. The wisdom and skill 
with which he did this is evident in every page of the 
Rule, so much so that Bossuet was able to call it “an 
epitome of Christianity, a learned and mysterious 
abridgment of all the doctrines of the Gospel, all the 
institutions of the Fathers, and all the Counsels of 
Perfection”’. 

St. Benedict perceived the necessity for a perma- 
nent and uniform rule of government in place of 
the arbitrary and variable choice of models fur- 
nished by the lives and maxims of the Fathers of 
the Desert. And so we have the characteristic of 
collectivism, exhibited in his insistence on the com- 
mon life, as opposed to the individualism of the 
Egyptian monks. One of the objects he had in view 
in writing his Rule was the extirpation of the Sara- 
baites and Gyrovagi, whom he so strongly condemns 
in his first chapter and of whose evil lives he had 
probably had painful experience during his early 
days at Subiaco. To further this aim he introduced 
the vow of Stability, which became the guarantee 
of success and permanence. It is only another 
example of the family idea that pervades the entire 
Rule, by means of which the members of the com- 
munity are bound together by a family tie, and each 
takes upon himself the obligation of persevering in 
his monastery until death, unless sent elsewhere by 
his superiors. It secures to the community as a 
whole, and to every member of it individually, a 
share in all the fruits that may arise from the labours 
of each monk, and it gives to each of them that 
strength and vitality which necessarily result from 
being one of a united family, all bound in a similar 
way and all pursuing the same end. Thus, whatever 
the monk does, he does it not as an independent 
individual but as part of a larger organization, and 
the community itself thus becomes one united whole 
rather than a mere agglomeration of independent 
members. The Vow of Conversion of Life indicates 
the personal striving after perfection that must be 
the aim of every Benedictine monk. All the legis 

Rule, the constant repression of se! 
one’s r action to a 
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adaptability to the ever-changing requirements of 
_ time and place since St. Benedict’s days. 
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accomplishing that conversio morum which is in- 
separable from a life-long perseverance in the maxims 
of the Rule. The practice of obedience is a nec- 
essary feature in St. Benedict’s idea of the religious 
life, if not indeed its very essence. Not only is a 
special chapter of the Rule devoted to it, but it is 
repeatedly referred to as a guiding principle in the 
life of the monk; so essential is it that it is the sub- 
ject of a special vow in every religious institute, 
Benedictine or otherwise. In St. Benedict’s eyes 
it is one of the positive works to which the monk 
binds himself, for he calls it labor obedientie (Prologue). 
It is to be cheerful, unquestioning, and prompt; to 
the abbot chiefly, who is to be obeyed as holding the 
place of Christ, and also to all the brethren according 
to the dictates of fraternal charity, as being “the 
path that leads to God’’ (Ch. Ixxi). It is likewise 
extended to hard and even impossible things, the 
latter being at least attempted in all humility, In 
connexion with the question of obedience there is the 
further question as to the system of government 
embodied in the Rule. The life of the ‘community 
centres round the abbot as the father of the family. 
Much latitude with regard to details is left to his 
“discretion and judgment’’, but this power, so far 
from being absolute or unlimited, is safeguarded by 
the obligation laid upon him ‘of consulting the 
brethren—either the seniors only or else the entire 
community—upon all matters affecting their welfare. 
And on the other hand, wherever there seems to 
be a certain amount of liberty left to the monks 
themselves, this, in turn, is protected against in- 
discretion by the repeated insistence on the necessity 
for the abbot’s sanction and approval. The vows 
of Poverty and Chastity, though not explicitly men- 
tioned by St. Benedict, as in the rules of other 
orders, are yet implied so clearly as to form an indis- 
putable and essential part of the life for which he 
legislates. Thus by means of the vows and the 
practice of the various virtues necessary to their 
proper observance, it will be seen that St. Benedict’s 
Rule contains not merely a series of laws regulating 
the external details of monastic life, but also all 
the principles of perfection according to the Evan- 
gelical Counsels. 

With regard to the obligation or binding power 
of the Rule, we must distinguish between the stat- 
utes or precepts and the counsels. By the former 
would be meant those laws which either command 
or prohibit in an absolute manner, and by the 
latter those that are merely recommendations. It 
is generally held by commentators that the precepts 
of the Rule bind only under the penalty of venial 
sin, and the counsels not even under that. Really 
grave transgressions against the vows, on the other 
hand, would fall under the category of mortal sins. 
It must be remembered, however, that in all these 
matters the principles of moral theology, canon law, 
the decisions-of the Church, and the regulations of 
the Constitutions of the different congregations must 
be taken into consideration in judging of any par- 
ticular case. 

III. Practica, WorxkInc oF THE RutE.—No 
higher testimony as to the inherent excellencies of 


the Rule can be adduced than the results it has 


achieved in Western Europe and elsewhere; and no 
more striking quality is exhibited by it ‘than its 


Its en- 
z° character is the highest testimony to its 


For fourteen centuries it has been the 
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elasticity its principles still remain the same, and it 
has formed the fundamental basis of a great variety 
of other religious bodies. It has merited the en- 
comiums of councils, popes, and commentators, and 
its vitality is as vigorous at the present time as it 
was in the ages of faith. Though it was no part of 
St. Benedict’s design that his spiritual descendants 
should make a figure in the world as authors or 
statesmen, as preservers of pagan literature, as 
pioneers of civilization, as revivers of agriculture, or 
as builders of castles and cathedrals, yet circum- 
stances brought them into all these ‘spheres. His 
sole idea was the moral and spiritual training of his 
disciples, and yet in carrying this out he made the 
cloister a school of useful workers, a real refuge for 
society, and a solid bulwark of the Church (Dudden, 
Gregory the Great, II, ix). The Rule, instead of 
restricting the monk to one particular form of work, 
makes it possible for him to do almost any kind of 
work, and that in a manner spiritualized and ele- 
vated above the labour of merely secular craftsmen. 
In this lies one of the secrets of its success. 

The results of the fulfilment of the precepts of 
the Rule are abundantly apparent in history. That 
of manual labour, for instance, which St. Benedict 
laid down as absolutely essential for his monks, 
produced many of those architectural triumphs 
which are the glory of the Christian world. Many 
cathedrals (especially in England), abbeys, and 
churches, scattered up and down the countries of 
Western Europe, were the work of Benedictine 
builders and architects. The cultivation of the soil, 
encouraged by St. Benedict, was another form of 
labour to which his followers gave themselves with- 
out reserve and with conspicuous success, so that 
many regions have owed much of their agricultural 
prosperity to the skilful husbandry of the sons of 
St. Benedict. The hours ordered by the Rule to be 
devoted daily to systematic reading and study, have 
given to the world many of the foremost scholars 
and writers, so that the term ‘‘ Benedictine erudition”’ 
has been for long centuries a byword indicative of 
the learning and laborious research fostered in the 
Benedictine cloister. The regulations regarding the 
reception and education of children, moreover, were 
the germ from which sprang up a great. number of 
famous monastic schools and universities which 
flourished in the Middle Ages. 

It is true that as communities became ron and 
consequently less dependent upon their own labours 
for support, the primitive fervour for the Rule di- 
minished, and for this reason grave charges of cor- 
ruption and absolute departure from monastic ideals 
have been made against the monks. 
it is impossible to deny that the many reforms tae 
were initiated seem to give colour to this view, it 
cannot be admitted that the Benedictine Institute, 
as a whole, ever became really degenerate or fell 
away seriously from the ideal established by its 
legislator. Individual failures there certainly were, 
as well as mitigations of rule, from time to time, 
but the loss of fervour in one particular monastery 
no more compromises all the other monasteries of 


the same country than the faults of one individual | 


monk reflect necessarily upon the rest of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. So, whilst admitting 


that the rigour of the Rule has varied at different — 


times and in different places, we must, on the other 
hand, remember that modern historical research has 


entirely exonerated the monastic bedy as a whole | 


from the charge of a general departure from ‘th 
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with jealousy, and point to it as the exemplar ac- 
cording to which they are endeavouring to model 
their lives, is in itself the strongest proof that they 
are still imbued with its spirit, though recognizing 
its latitude of application and its adaptability to 
various conditions. 

MonvatemBert, Monks of the West (Tr., London, 1896), IV; 
Tosti, Saint Benedict, tr. Woops (London, 1896); Doyue, 
The Teaching of St. Benedict (London, 1887); DuppEN, Gregory 
the Great (London, 1905); Butter Lausiac History of Palla- 
dius, Introd., XIX in Cambridge Texts and Studies (Cam- 
bridge, 1898); Ipem, The Text of St. Benedict’s Rule, in Down- 
side Review, XVIII, 223; and in Journal of Theol. Studies, III, 
458; Buessn, Le Moine Bénédictin (Ligugé, 1898); Harrren, 
Disquisitiones Monastice (Antwerp, 1644); Scumipr, Regula 
Sti. Benedicti (Ratisbon, 1880, 1892); W6.Lrriin, Benedicti 
Regula Monachorum (Leipzig, 1895); Trause, Textgeschichte 
der Regula S. Benedicti (Munich, 1898). 

CoMMENTARIES.—W ARNEFRID (Monte Cassino, 1880); Mizar 
(Paris, 1687); Martbne (Paris, 1690), also in P. L., LXVI; 
CatMeEt (Paris, 1734); MAaBiLuon, Prefaces to Acta Sanctorum 
O. S. B. (Venice, 1733). " 
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gate, 1872; Rome, 1895); Doyun, ed. (London, 1875); VEr- 
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Benedictbeurn, ABBEY oF, situated in the Bava- 
rian Alps, about thirty miles south of Munich. It 
was formerly in the Diocese of Augsburg, but some 
writers, including Mabillon, have wrongly des- 
eribed it as having’ been in that of Freising. The 
name has been variously spelt as Beuren, Beuern, 
Buron, Beweren, Baiern, Beyrn, etc., but that given 
above is the officially accepted spelling at the present 
time. Tradition, as well as manuscripts dating as 
far back as the tenth century, ascribe its foundation, 
in the year 740, to three brothers of noble birth, 
named Lanfrid, Wulfram, and Eliland, acting under 
the influence of St. Boniface, who was then preaching 
the Faith in Bavaria. The three founders, each in 
turn, ruled the monastery, which in 955 (or 973 
according to some authorities) was destroyed by 
the Huns, who then ravaged the country. Restored 
in 969 by Wolfold, a secular priest, it continued as a 
college of regular clergy, or canons, until 1031. 
Through the influence of the Emperor Henry III, 
the Benedictine rule was revived there in 1031 by 
Abbot Ellinger and eleven monks from the neigh- 
bouring Abbey of Tegernsee. 

Under the next abbot, Gothelm, the famous 
monastic school was established. The abbey also 
became a great place of pilgrimage and the scene of 
many miracles, by reason of the relics of St. Anas- 
tasia which were brought thither in 1053. Through- 
out the Middle Ages it continued to flourish as a home 
of learning and piety. Many privileges were granted 
by different popes, and several of the emperors 
honoured it with their favour and their visits. The 
Abbots Ortolph II (1271-84) and Henry III (1284- 
89) were made Princes of the Empire by Rudolph 
of Hapsburg. The abbey was four times burnt 
down, viz: in 1248, 1377, 1378, and 1490, and as often 
rebuilt. In 1611 its numbers were depleted by a 
plague which carried off many of the monks, and it 
also suffered during the Swedish invasion under 
Gustavus Sa pe and the Thirty Years’ War in 
the seventeenth century. In 1803 the abbey was 
suppressed by the Government and the monks, 
thirty-four in number, dispersed. The conventual 
_ buildings became successively a barracks, a military 
hospital, and a stud-house. In 1901 Freiherr von 
Kramer-Klett, the restorer of several Bavarian mon- 
eries, offered five and one-half million marks for 
property, but was met by a demand for twelve 

ich he refused. 
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visited the abbey in 1683, and Bernard Pez, librarian 
of Melk, who was there in 1717, have both left on 
record their testimony as to the great value of the 
codices there preserved. At the suppression the 
library comprised 40,000 volumes. A number of 
these were incorporated with the Court Library and 
the remainder left to be disposed of by the subsequent 
occupants of the abbey. 

Amongst the illustrious men produced by Benedict- 
beurn the following deserve mention: Gothelm, 
abbot 1032-62; founded the monastic school in 1033. 
Gotschalk, who translated the relics of St. Anastasia 
to Beurn in 1053; the first historian of the abbey 
(“Breviarium Gotschalki’”’ in Mon. Germ. Hist., IX, 
221). Dom Simon Speer, martyr; tortured and put 
to death by the Swedes for refusing to surrender the 
goods of the abbey, 1632. Magnus, abbot 1707-40; 
resuscitated the school, 1711. _Dom Carolus Meichel- 
beck, “‘the Livy of Bavaria’’, b. 1669; took the habit, 
1687 and was librarian and archivist from 1696 till 
his death in 1734. He taught philosophy and theol- 
ogy and wrote various historical works, including 
the “‘ History of the Diocese of Freising’’, the ‘‘Chron- 
icon Benedicto-Buranum’’, and the ‘‘Annals of the 
Bavarian ~Congregation”’. 

Various charters, etc., in Monumenta Boica (Munich); 
Yrpes, Chronicon Generale O.S.B. (Yrache, 1609), III, 87; 
Masition, Annales O.S.B. (Paris, 1703-39), ed. 1735, II, 114; 
MEICHELBECK, Chronicon Benedicto-buranum (Benedictbeurn, 
1752); Kun, Collectio Scriptorum (Ulm, 1755); Pertrz, Mon, 
Germ. Hist.: Script. (Hanover, 1851), IX, 210; Von HErner, 
Leistungen des Klosters Benediktbewern, in Oberbaterisches 
Archiv, II, 337; Rerrsere, Deutschl. Kirchengesch., II, 165; 
DaFFNER, Gesch. des Klosters Benediktbeuren (Munich, 1893); 
ScHLEGMANN, Gesch. der Stkularisation im rechtsrheinischen 
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Benedict Biscop, Saint, an English monastic 
founder, b. of a noble Anglo-Saxon family, c. 628; 
d. 12 January, 690. He spent his youth at the court 
of the Northumbrian King Oswy. When twenty- 
five years old, he made the first of his five pilgrimages 
to Rome. On his return to England, Benedict in- 
troduced, wherever he could, the religious rites as 
he saw them practised in Rome. Soon afterwards 
he made a second pilgrimage to Rome, stopping 
on his return at Lérins, in 666, to take the religious 
habit. When, two years later, he returned to Rome, 
Pope Vitalian sent him and the monk Adrian as ad- 
visers with Theodore, the newly appointed Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. On their arrival in England, 
Theodore appointed Benedict Abbot of St. Peter’s 
at Canterbury. After two years, in 671, he resigned 
this office and made another pilgrimage to Rome. 
During this and his two succeeding pilgrimages to 
the city of the Apostles he collected numerous 
relics, books, and paintings for the monasteries of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, the former of which he 
founded in 674, the latter in 682. He also engaged 
Abbot John, Arch-cantor of St. Peter’s in Rome, to 
teach Roman chant at these monasteries. Benedict 
was the first to introduce into England the building 
of stone churches and the art of making glass win- 
dows. His festival is observed on 12 February. 

MonvTaLemMBert, Monks of the West (Boston), II, 493; Hops, 
Conversion of the Teutonic Race (London), I, 400; Sranron, A 
Menology of England and Wales (London, 1892); Auures, Hist. 
a Church in England (London, 1892), I, 59; Maxsinton, 

cta SS.O. S. B., sec. IJ. His biography in Latin by Sr. 
Bebe is published in P. L., XCIV, 711-734. 
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Benedicti, Juan, a Franciscan theologian of the 

sixteenth century belonging to the Observantine 

Province of Tours and Poitiers. He became in time © 

secretary of the order and in this capacity accom- 
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order to fulfil a vow went on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Wadding says that he was a man of most 
distinguished parts and great culture, having thor- 
oughly mastered the learning of his day and being 
especially conversant with the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin tongues. In 1599 the first edition of his 
“Somme des péchés et le reméde d’iceux comprenant 
tous les cas de conscience’ was published in Paris 
and was immediately in great demand among con- 
fessors, for we learn that after having been revised, 
corrected, and augmented by the Theological Faculty 
of Paris it reached its fifteenth edition. He also 
wrote ‘“‘La triomphante victoire de la Sainte Vierge”’ 
which tells of a remarkable exorcism in the church 
of the Cordeliers at Lyons. His remains were in- 


terred in the Friary at Laval. 
Wappina, Annales minor. ad ann., 1596, IV; SBARALBA, 
Supp. ad script. O. M. (Rome, 1806). 
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Benedict Joseph Labre, Saint, b. 26 March, 1748, 
at Amettes in the Diocese of Boulogne, France; 
d. in Rome, 16 April, 1783. He was the eldest of 
fifteen children. His parents, Jean-Baptiste Labre 
and Anne-Barbe Grandsire, belonged to the middle 
class and so were able to give to their numerous off- 
spring considerable opportunities in the way of educa- 
tion. His early training he received in his native vil- 
lage in a school conducted by the vicar of the parish. 
The account of this period furnished in the life written 
by his confessor, Marconi, and that contained in the 
one compiled from the official processes of his beatifica- 
tion are at one in emphasizing the fact that he exhib- 
ited a seriousness of thought and demeanour far be- 
yond his years. Even at that tender age he had begun 


- to show a marked predilection for the spirit of mortifi- 


cation, with an aversion for the ordinary childish 
amusements, and he seems from the very dawning 
of reason to have had the liveliest horror for even 
the smallest sin. All this we are told was coexistent 
with a frank and open demeanour and a fund of 
cheerfulness which remained unabated to the end 
of his life. At the age of twelve his education was 
taken over by his paternal uncle, Fran¢gois-Joseph 
Labre, curé of Erin, with whom he then went to live. 
During the six following years which he spent under 
his uncle’s roof, he made considerable progress in the 
study of Latin, history, etc. but found himself unable 
to conquer a constantly growing distaste for any 
form of knowledge which did not make directly for 
union with God. A love of solitude, a generous em- 
ployment of austerities, and devotedness to his re- 
ligious exercises were discernible as distinguishing 
features of his life at this time and constitute an 
intelligible prelude to his subsequent career. At the 
age of sixteen he resolved to embrace a religious life 


as a Trappist, but having on the advice of his uncle 


returned to Amettes to submit his design to his 
parents for their approval he was unable to win their 
consent, He therefore resumed his sojourn in the 
rectory at Erin, redoubling his penances and exer- 
cises of piety and in every way striving to make ready 
for the life of complete self-annihilation to which 
the voice within his soul seemed to be calling him. 

After the heroic death of his uncle during an epi- 
demic in Sap pane 1766, Benedict, who had dedi- 
cated himself during the scourge to the service of 


the sick and dying, returned to Amettes in November 
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order at Neuville. There he was told that as he was 
not yet twenty there was no hurry, and that he must 
first learn plain-chant and logic. During the next 
two years he applied twice unsuccessfully to be re- 
ceived at La Trappe and was for six weeks as a postu- 
lant with the Carthusians at Neuville; he finally 
sought and obtained admission to the Cistercian Abbey 
of Sept-Fonts in November, 1769. After a short 
stay at Sept-Fonts during which his exactness in 
religious observance and humility endeared him to 
the whole community, his health gave way, and it 
was decided that his vocation lay elsewhere. In 
accordance with a resolve formed during his con- 
valescence he then set out for Rome. From Chieri 
in Piedmont he wrote to his parents a letter which 
proved to be the last they would ever receive from 
him. In it he informed them of his design to enter 
some one of the many monasteries in Italy noted 
for their special rigour of life. A short time, however, 
after the letter was dispatched he seems to have had 
an internal illumination which set at rest forever any 
doubts he might have as to what his method of living 
was to be. He then understood “that it was God’s 
will that like St. Alexis he should abandon his coun- 
try, his parents, and whatever is flattering in the world 
to lead a new sort of life, a life most painful, most 
penitential, not in a wilderness nor in a cloister, but 
in the midst of the world, devoutly visiting as a 
pilgrim the famous places of Christian devotion”’. 
He repeatedly submitted this extraordinary inspira- 
tion to the judgment of experienced confessors and 
was told he might safely conform to it. Through 
the years that followed he never wavered in the con- 
viction that this was the path appointed for him by 
God. He set forward on his life’s journey clad in an 
old coat, a rosary about his neck, another between 
his fingers, his arms folded over a crucifix which lay 
upon his breast. 
tament, a breviary, which it was his wont to recite 
daily, a copy of the “Imitation of Christ’’, and some 
other pious books. Clothing other than that which 
covered his person he had none. He slept on the 
ground and for the most part in the open air. 
For food he was satisfied with a piece of bread or 
some herbs, frequently taken but once a day, and 
either provided by charity or gotten from some 
refuse heap. He never asked for alms and was anxious 
to give away to the poor whatever he received in 
excess of his scanty wants. 

The first seven of the thirteen remaining years 


of his life were spent in pilgrimages to the more> 


famous shrines of Europe. He visited in this way 
Loreto, Assisi, Naples, Bari, Fabriano in Italy; 
Einsiedeln in Switzerland; Compostella in Spain; 
Paray-le-Monial in France. The last six years he 
spent in Rome, leaving it only once a year to visit 
the Holy House of Loreto. His unremitting and 
ruthless self-denial, his unaffected humility, un- 
hesitating obedience and perfect spirit of union with 
God in prayer disarmed suspicion not unnaturally 
aroused as to the genuineness of a Divine call to so ex- 
traordinary a way of existence. 
by his sufferings and austerities, on the 16th of April, 
1783, he sank down on the steps of the church of 
Santa Maria dei Monti in Rome and, utterly exhausted, 
was carried to a neighbouring house where he died. 
His death was followed by a multitude of unequivocal 
miracles attributed to his intercession. 
written by his confessor, Marconi, an English version 
of which bears the date of 1785, witnesses to 136 


miraculous cures aE Ne been certified to up to 


uly, 1783. So remarkable indeed, was the ch 
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Benedict was proclaimed Venerable by Pius IX in 
1859 and canonized by Leo XIII 8 December, 1881. 
His Sia is kept on the 16th of April, the day of his 
death. 


Biog. Univ. (Paris, 1811-28); Biog. Eccles. Completa 
(Madrid, 1857); Life ‘of Venerable Benedict Joseph Labre, 
French tr., Barnarp (London, 1785); Life of the Venerable 


Servant of God, Benedict Joseph Labre (Oratorian Series, 
London, 1850). 
JosrepPH F’, DELANY. 

Benedictine Order, Tur, comprises monks liv- 
ing under the Rule of St. Benedict, and commonly 
known as “black monks”. The order will be con- 
sidered in this article under the following sections: 
I. History of the Order; II. Lay brothers, Oblates, 
Confraters, and Nuns; III. Influence and Work of 
the Order; IV. Present Condition of the Order; V. 
Benedictines of Special Distinction; VI. Other Foun- 
dations Originating from, or Based upon, the Order. 

I. History oF THE 
Orper.—The term 
Order as here applied 
to the spiritual family 
of St. Benedict is used 
in a sense differing 
somewhat from that 
in which it is applied 
to other religious or- 
ders. In its ordinary 
meaning the term im- 
plies one complete 
religious family, made 
up of a number of 
monasteries, all of 
which are subject to 
a common superior or 
“general” who usu- 
ally resides either in 
Rome or in _ the 
mother-house of the 
order, if there be one. 
It may be divided into 
various provinces, ac- 
cording to the coun- 
tries over which it is 
spread, each provin- 
cial head being im- 
mediately subject to 
the general, just as 
the superior of each 
house is subject to his 
own provincial. This 
system of centralized 
authority has never 
entered into the or- 
ganization of the 
Benedictine Order. 
There is no general 
or common superior 
over the whole order 
other than the pope himself, and the order consists, 
so to speak, of what are practically a number of or- 
ders, called “congregations”, each of which is 
autonomous; all are united, not under the obedi- 
ence to one general superior, but only by the spiritual 
bond of allegiance to the same Rule, which may be 
modified according to the circumstances of each 
particular house or congregation. It is in this 
latter sense that the term Order is applied in this 
article to all monasteries professing to observe St. 
Benedict’s Rule. 

Beginnings of the Order—St. Benedict did not, 
strictly speaking, found an order; we have no evi- 
dence that he ever contemplated the spread of his 
Rule to any monasteries besides those which he had 
himself established. Subiaco was his original founda- 
tion and the cradle of the institute. From St. Gregory 
we learn that twelve other monasteries in the vi- 
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cinity of Subiaco also owed their origin to him, and 
that when he was obliged to leave that neighbourhood 
he founded the celebrated Abbey of Monte Cassino, 
which eventually became the centre whence his Rule 
and institute spread. These fourteen are the only 
monasteries of which there is any reliable evidence 
of having been founded during St. Benedict’s lifetime. 
The tradition of St. Placid’s mission to Sicily in 534, 
which first gained general credence in the eleventh 
century, though accepted as genuine by such writers 
as Mabillon and Ruinart, is now generally admitted 
to be mere romance. Very little more can be said 
in favour of the supposed introduction of the Bene- 
dictine Rule into Gaul by St. Maurus in 548, though 
it also has been strenuously upheld by many re- 
sponsible writers. At any rate, evidences for it are 
so extremely doubtful that it cannot be seriously re- 
garded as historical. There is reason for believing 
that it was the third 
Abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino who began to 
spread a knowledge of 
the Rule beyond the 
circle of St. Benedict’s 
own foundations. It 
is at least certain that 
when Monte Cassino 
was sacked by the Lom- 
bards about the year 
580, the monks fled to 
Rome, where they 
were housed by Pope 
Pelagius II in a mon- 
astery adjoining the 
Lateran Basilica. 
There, in the very 
centre of the ecclesi- 
astical world, they 
remained for upwards 
of a hundred and forty 
ears, and it seems 
highly probable that 
this residence in so 
prominent a position 
constituted an impor- 
tant factor in the 
diffusion of a knowl- 
edge of Benedictine 
monasticism. It is 
generally agreed also 
that when Gregory 
the Great embraced 
the monastic state 
and converted his 
family palace on the 
Ceelian Hill into a 
monastery dedicated 
to St. Andrew the 
Apostle, it was the 
Benedictine form of monachism that he adopted 
there. 

It was from the monastery of St. Andrew in Rome 
that St. Augustine, the prior, and his forty com- 
panions set forth in 595 on their mission for the 
evangelization of England, and with them St. Bene- 
dict’s idea of the monastic life first emerged from 
Italy. The arguments and authorities for this state- 
ment have been admirably marshalled and estimated 
by Reyner in his “Apostolatus Benedictinorum in 
Anglié”’ (Douai, 1626), and his proofs have been 
adjudged by Mabillon to amount to demonstration. 
(Cf. Butler, “Was St. Augustine a Benedictine?” 
in Downside Review, III (1884).] At their various 
stopping places during the journey through France 
the monks left behind them traditions concerning 
their rule and form of life, and probably also some 
copies of the Rule, for we have several evidences of its 
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having been gradually introduced into most of the 
chief monasteries of Gaul during the seventh century. 
Lérins, for instance, one of the oldest, which had been 
founded by St. Honoratus in 375, probably received 
its first knowledge of the Benedictine Rule from the 
visit of St. Augustine and his companions in 596. 
Dismayed by the accounts they had heard of the 
ferocity of the English, the missionaries had sent 
their leader back to Rome to implore the pope to 
allow them to abandon the object of their journey. 
During his absence they remained at Lérins. Not 
long after their departure, Aygulph, Abbot of Fleury, 
was called in to restore the discipline and he probably 
introduced the full Benedictine observance; for when 
St. Benedict Biscop visited Lérins later on in the 
seventh century he received the Benedictine habit 
and tonsure from the hands of Abbot Aygulph. 
Lérins continued through several centuries to supply 
from its monks bishops for the chief churches of 
Southern Gaul, and to them perhaps may be traced 
the general diffusion 
of St. Benedict’s Rule 
throughout that 
country. There, as 
also in Switzerland, 
it had to contend 
with and supplement 
the much - stricter 
Irish or Celtic Rule 
introduced by St. 
Columbanus and oth- 
ers. In some mon- 
asteries the two rules 
were amalgamated, 
or practised side by 
side. Gregory of 
Tours says that at 
Ainay, in the sixth 
century, the monks 
“followed the rules 
of Basil, Cassian, 
Cesarius, and other 
fathers, taking and 
using whatever seem- 
ed proper to the con- 
ditions of time and 
place”, and doubtless the same liberty was taken 
with the Benedictine Rule when it reached them. 
In other monasteries it entirely displaced the earlier 
codes, and had by the end of the eighth cen- 
tury so completely superseded them throughout 
France that Charlemagne could gravely doubt 
whether monks of any kind had been possible before 
St. Benedict’s time. The authority of Charlemagne 
and of his son, Louis the Pious, did much, as we shall 
presently see, towards propagating the principles of 
the Father of western monachism, 

St. Augustine and his monks established the first 
English Benedictine monastery at Canterbury soon 
after their arrival in 597. Other foundations quickly 
followed as the Benedictine missionaries carried the 
light of the Gospel with them throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. It was said that St. Bene- 
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Benedictines, and no less than nine of the old cathe- 
drals were served by the black monks of the priories 
attached to them. Even when the bishop. was not 
himself a monk, he held the place of titular abbot, 
and the community formed his chapter. 

Germany owed its evangelization to the English 
Benedictines, Sts. Willibrord and Boniface, who 
preached the Faith there in the seventh and eighth 
centuries and founded several celebrated abbeys. 
From thence spread, hand in hand, Christianity and 
Benedictine monasticism, to Denmark and Scandi- 
navia, and from the latter even to Iceland. In Spain 
monasteries had been founded by the Visigothic 
kings as early as the latter half of the fifth century, 
but it was probably some two or three hundred 
years later that St. Benedict’s Rule was adopted. 
Mabillon gives 640 as the date of its introduction 
into that country (Acta Sanctorum O. S. B., see. J, 
pref. 74), but his conclusions on this point are 
not now generally accepted. In Switzerland the 
disciples of Columbanus had founded monasteries 
early in the seventh century, two of the best known 
being St.-Gall’s, established by the saint of that 
name, and Dissentis (612), founded by St. Sigisbert. 
The Celtic rule was not entirely supplanted by that 
of St. Benedict until more than a hundred years 
later, when the change was effected chiefly through 
the influence of Pepin the Short, the father of Charle- 
magne. By the ninth century, however, the Bene- 
dictine had become the only form of monastic life 
throughout the whole of Western Europe, excepting 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, where the Celtic 
observance still prevailed for another century or 
two. At the time of the Reformation there were 
nine Benedictine houses in Ireland and six in Scot- 
land, besides numerous abbeys of Cistercians. 

Benedictine monasticism never took such deep 
root in the eastern countries of Europe as it had done 
in the West. The Bohemians and the Poles, never- 
theless, owed their conversion respectively to the 
Benedictine missionaries Adalbert (d. 997) and 
Casimir (d. 1058), whilst Bavaria and what is now 
the Austrian Empire were evangelized first by monks 
from Gaul in the seventh century, and later on by St. 
Boniface and his disciples. A few of the larger abbeys 
founded in these countries during the ninth and tenth 
centuries still exist, but the number of foundations 
was always small in comparison with those farther 
west. Into Lithuania and the Eastern Empire the 
Benedictine Rule never penetrated in early times, 
and the great schism between East and West effectu- 
ally prevented any possibilities of development inn 
that direction. 

Early Constitution of the Order—During the first 
four or five centuries after the death of St. Benedict. 
there existed no organic bond of union amongst the 
various abbeys other than the Rule itself and obedi- 
ence to the Holy See. According to the holy legis- 
lator’s provisions each monastery constituted an 
independent family, self-contained, autonomous, 
managing its own affairs, and subject to no external 
authority except that of the local diocesan bishop, 
whose powers of control were, however, limited to 
certain specific occasions. The earliest departures 
from this system occurred when several of the greater 
abbeys began sending out offshoots, under the form 
of daughter-houses retaining some sort of dependence 
upon the mother abbey from which they sprang. 
This mode of propagation, together with the various” 
reforms that ee to appear in the eleventh and 


succeeding centuries, paved the way for the system 
_ of independent congregations, still a feature peculiar _ 
to the Benedi ari 


tine Order. 7 ‘ 
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moreover, to all the dangers and disturbances in- 
separable from those troublous times of kingdom- 
making; such a system was inevitably unable to keep 
worldliness, and even worse vices, wholly out of its 
midst. Hence it cannot be denied that the monks 
often failed to live up to the monastic ideal and some- 
times even fell short of the Christian and moral stand- 
ards. There were failures and scandals in Benedic- 
tine history, just as there were declensions from the 
right path outside the cloister, for monks are, after 
all, but men. But there does not seem ever to have 
been a period of widespread and general corruption 
in the order. Here and there the members of some 
particular house allowed abuses and relaxations of 
rule to creep in, so that they seemed to be falling 
away from the true spirit of their state, but when- 
ever such did occur they soon called forth efforts 
for a restoration of primitive austerity; and these 
constantly recurring reform movements form one 
of the surest evidences of the vitality which has 
pervaded the Benedictine Institute throughout its 
entire history. It is important to note, moreover, 
that all such reforms as ever achieved any meas- 
ure of success came invariably from within, and 
were not the result of pressure from outside the order. 

The first of the reforms directed towards con- 
federating the monastic houses of a single kingdom 
was set on foot early in the ninth century by Benedict 
of Aniane under the auspices of Charlemagne and 
Louis the Pious. Though a Benedictine himself, 
born in Aquitaine and trained at Saint-Seine near 
Dijon, Benedict was imbued with the rigid austerity 
of the East, and in his Abbey of Aniane practised 
a mode of life that was severe in the extreme. Over 
Louis he acquired an ascendancy which grew stronger 
as years went on. At his instigation Louis built for 
him a monastery adjoining his own palace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which was intended to serve as a model 
according to which all others were to be reformed, 
and to bring about this end Benedict was invested 
with a general authority over all the monasteries of 
the empire. Absolute uniformity of discipline, ob- 
servance, and habit, after the pattern of the royal 
monastery, was then the general scheme which was 
launched at an assembly of all the abbots at Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle) in 817 and embodied in a series 
of eighty capitula passed by the meeting. Though 
by reason of the very minuteness of these capitula, 
which made them vexatious and ultimately intoler- 
able, this scheme of centralized authority lasted only 
for the lifetime of Benedict himself, the capitula 


(printed in full in Herrgott, ‘‘ Vetus Disciplina Monas- 


tica”’, Paris, 1726) were recognized as supplying a 
much needed addition to St. Benedict’s Rule con- 
cerning points not sufficiently provided for therein, 
and as filling much the same place then as the ap- 
proved Constitutions of a monastery or congregation 
do now. 

A century later, in 910, the first real reform that 
produced any widespread and general effect was 
commenced at the Abbey of Cluny in Burgundy, 
under St. Berno, its first abbot. The object was 
an elaboration of the Benedictine ideal, for the 
uniform preservation of which a highly centralized 
system of government, hitherto unknown to Benedic- 
tine monachism, except as suggested by St. Benedict 
of Aniane, was introduced. It was in fact the es- 
tablishment of a veritable order, in the common 
acceptance of that term, within the Benedictine 
family, the abbot of Cluny retaining an actual head- 
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founding new houses and partly by incorporating 
those already existing, so that by the twelfth century 
Cluny had become the centre and head of an order 
embracing some 314 monasteries in all parts of 
Europe, France, Italy, the Empire, Lorraine, Spain, 
England, Scotland, and Poland. Although the con- 
gregation had its 
own constitutions 
and was absolutely 
autonomous, its 
members always 
claimed to be and 
were actually rec- 
ognized as real 
Benedictines; 
hence it was not 
strictly anew order 
but only a re- 
formed congrega- 
tion within the or- 
der. (See CLuny.) 
Following the 
example of Cluny, 
several other re- 
forms were ini- 
tiated from time 
to time in different 
parts during the 
next three  cen- 
turies, which while 
taking the Rule of 
St. Benedict as a 
basis, aimed  fre- 
quently at a greater austerity of life than was 
practised by the black monks or contemplated by 
the holy Rule. Some were even semi-eremitical in 
their constitution, and one—Fontevrault—consisted 
of double monasteries, the religious of both sexes 
being under the rule of the abbess. In dealing with 
these reformed congregations a distinction must be 
made between those which, like Cluny, continued to 
be considered as part of the main Benedictine body, 
and those which constituted practically new and 
independent orders, like Citeaux, and have always 
been looked upon as outside the Benedictine con- 
federation, though still professing the Rule of St. 
Benedict in some form or other. Those of the former 
category are treated here, since they and their suc- 
cessors constitute the order as we understand it at 
the present day. In the latter class the most im- 
portant were Camaldoli (1009), Vallombrosa (1039), 
Grammont (1076), Citeaux (1098), Fontevrault 
(1099), Savigny (1112), Monte Vergine (1119), 
Sylvestrines (1231), Celestines (1254), and Olivetans 
(1319). All of these will be described in detail under 
the respective titles. ' 
The influence of Cluny, even in monasteries which 
did not join its congregation or adopt any of the other 
reforms mentioned above, was large and far-reaching. 
Many such abbeys, including Subiaco and Monte 
Cassino, adopted its customs and practices, and 
modelled their life and spirit according to the ex- 
ample it set. Monasteries such as these often be- 
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came in turn the centres of revival and reform in 
their respective neighbourhoods, so that during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries there arose several 
free unions of monasteries based on a uniform observ- 
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for mutual dependence diminished, but when St. 
Benedict Biscop came to England with Archbishop 
Theodore in 669, it fell to him to foster a spirit of 
uniformity amongst the various Benedictine monas- 
teries then existing. In the tenth century St. 
Dunstan set himself to reform the English monastic 
houses on the model 
of Fleury and of 
what he had seen 
successfully carried 
out at Ghent during 
his exile in Flanders. 
With his co-opera- 
tion St. Ethelwold 
brought out his 
“Concordia Regu- 
laris”, which is in- 
teresting as an early 
attempt to procure a 
uniform observance 
in all the monasteries 
of a nation. A cen- 
tury later Lanfranc 
continued the same 
idea by issuing a 
series of statutes 
regulating the life of 
the English Bene- 
dictines. It should 
be noted here that 
these several at- 
tempts were directed 
only towards secur- 
ing outward uniform- 
ity, and that as yet 
there was apparently 
no idea of a congregation, properly so called, with a 
central source of all legislative authority. In France 
the abbeys of Fleury, Marmoittier, St. Benignus 
(Dijon), St. Denis, Chaise-Dieu (Auvergne), St. Victor 
(Marseilles), St. Claude, Lérins, Sauve-Majour, Tiron, 
and Val-des-Choux, were all centres of larger or smaller 
groups of houses, in each of which there was uniform- 
ity of rule as well as more or less dependence upon the 
chief house. Fleury adopted the Cluniac reform, as did 
also St. Benignus of Dijon, though without subjection 
to that organization; and all were eventually absorbed 
by the congregation of St. Maur in the seventeenth 
century, excepting St. Claude, which preserved its 
independence until the Revolution, Val-des-Choux, 
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. which became Cistercian, and Lérins, which in 1505 


joined the Italian congregation of St. Justina of 
Padua. In Italy the chief groups had their centres 
at Cluse in Piedmont, at Fonte Avellana, which was 
united to the Camaldolese congregation in. 1569, 
La Cava, which joined the congregation of St. Justina 


in the fifteenth century, and Sasso-Vivo, which was 


suppressed as a separate federation in the same 
century and its forty houses united to other congre- 
gations of the Benedictine family. The monasteries 
of Germany were divided chiefly between Fulda and 
Hirschau, both of which eventually joined the 
Bursfeld Union. (See Bursrexp.) In Austria there 
were two groups of monasteries, the abbeys of Melk 
(Molek or Melek) and Salzburg being the chief 
houses. They continued thus until well into the 
seventeenth century, when systematic congregations 


were organized in compliance with the Tridentine 


decrees, as will be described in due course. Other 
ions, for purposes of mutual help and similarit 
scipline, ere be found also in Scotland, 


here, in 
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Notwithstanding all these reform movements 
and unions of monasteries, a large number of Bene- 
dictine abbeys in different countries retained to the 
end of the twelfth century, and even later, their 
original independence, and this state of things was 
only terminated by the regulations of the Fourth 
Lateran Council, in 1215, which were to change 
materially the whole trend of Benedictine polity 
and history. By the twelfth canon of this council it 
was decreed that all the monasteries of each ecclesias- 
tical province were to unite into a congregation. 
The abbots of each province or congregation were to 
meet in chapter every third year, with power to pass 
laws binding on all, and to appoint from amongst 
their own number “visitors”? who were to make 
canonical visitations of the monasteries and to report 
upon their condition to the ensuing chapter. In 
each congregation one of the abbots was to be elected 
president, and the one so chosen presided over the 
triennial chapter and exercised a certain limited 
and well-defined authority over the houses of his 
congregation, in such a way as not to interfere with 
the independent authority of each abbot in his own 
monastery. England was the first and for some 
time the only country to give this new arrangement a 
fair trial. It was not until after the issue of the Bull 
“Benedictina” by Benedict XII, in 1336, that other 
countries, somewhat tardily, organized their national 
congregations in conformity with the designs of the 
Lateran Council. Some of these have continued to 
the present day, and this congregational system is 
now, with' very few exceptions and some slight 
variations in matters of detail, the normal form of 
government thoughout the order. 

Progress of the Order—At the time of this im- 
portant change in the constitution of the order, the 
black monks of St. Benedict were to be found in 
almost every country of Western Europe, including 
Iceland, where they had two abbeys, founded in the 
twelfth century, and from which missionaries had 
penetrated even into Greenland and the lands of the 
Eskimo. At the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the order is estimated to have comprised the 
enormous number of 37,000 monasteries. It had up 
to that time given to the Church no less than 24 

opes, 200 cardinals, 7,000 archbishops, 15,000 
ishops, and over 1,500 canonized saints. It had 
enrolled among its members 20 emperors, 10 em- 
Pree 47 kings, and 50 queens. And these num- 


ers continued to increase by reason of the additional 


strength which accrued to the order from its con- 
solidation under the new system. In the sixteenth 
century the Reformation and the religious wars 
Here havoe amongst its monasteries and reduced 
their number to about 5,000. In Denmark, Iceland, 


and Sweden, where several houses had joined the 


German (Bursfeld) Union, the order was entirely 
obliterated by the Lutherans about 1551 and its 
property confiscated by the crown. The arbitra 

rule of Joseph II of Austria (1765-90) and the Frene 


Revolution and its consequences completed the 


work of destruction, so that in the early part of the 
nineteenth century 
more than fifty monasteries all told. The last 
seventy years, however, have witnessed a remark- 
able series of revivals and an accession of missionary 
enterprise, with the result that there are now over 
one hundred and fifty monasteries of black monks, 
or, including affiliated congregations and convents of 
nuns, a total of nearly seven hundred. These re- 
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in preliminary preparations, and the first general 
chapter was held at Oxford in 1218, from which 
time up to the dissolution under Henry VIII the 
triennial chapters appear to have been held more or 
(Details of these chapters will be 
found in Reyner, “Apostolatus Benedictinorum’’.) 
At first only the monasteries of the southern province 
of Canterbury were represented, but in 1338, in con- 
sequence of the Bull “ Benedictina”’, the two provinces 
were united and the English congregation definitely 
established. This system of the union of houses and 
periodical chapters interfered in the least possible 
degree with the Benedictine tradition of mutual in- 
dependence of monasteries, though the Bull “ Bene- 
dictina”’ was intended to give some further develop- 
ment to it. In other countries attempts were made 
from time to time to effect a greater degree of or- 
ganization, but in England there was never any 
further advance along the path of centralization. 
At the time of the dissolution there were in England 
nearly three hundred houses of black monks, and 
though the numbers had from one cause or another 
somewhat declined, the English congregation may 
truthfully be said to have been in a flourishing con- 
dition at the time of the attempt to suppress it in 
the sixteenth century. The grave charges brought 
against the monks by Henry VIII’s Visitors, though 
long believed in, are not now credited by serious 
historians. This reversal of opinion has been brought 
about mainly through the researches of such writers 
as Gasquet (Henry VIII and the English Monas- 
teries, London, new ed., 1899; Eve of the Refor- 
mation, London, 1890), and Gairdner (Prefaces to 
“Calendars of State Papers of Henry VIII”’).. 
Throughout the period of suppression the monks 
were the champions of the old Faith, and when turned 
out of their homes very few conformed to the new 
religion. Some sought refuge abroad, others ac- 
cepted pensions and lingered on in England hoping 
for a restoration of the former state of things, whilst 
not a few preferred to suffer lifelong imprisonment 
rather than surrender their convictions and claims. 
In Queen Mary’s reign there was a brief revival at 
Westminster, where some of the surviving monks 
were brought together under Abbot Feckenham in 
1556. Of the monks professed there during the three 
years of revived existence, Dom Sigebert Buckley 
alone survived at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; and he, after forty years of imprisonment, 
when nigh unto death, in 1607, invested with the 
English habit and affiliated to Westminster Abbey 
and to the English congregation two English priests, 
already Benedictines of the Italian congregation. 
By this act he became the link between the old and 


_ the new lines of English black monks, and through 


him the true succession was perpetuated. About the 
same time a number of English monks were being 
trained abroad, mostly in Spain, for the English 
mission, and these were in 1619 aggregated by papal 
authority to the English congregation, though the 
monasteries founded by them had perforce to be 


_. situated abroad. St. Gregory’s at Douai was estab- 


lished in 1605, St. Lawrence’s at Dieulouard in Lor- 
raine in 1606, and St. Edmund’s at Paris in 1611. 
The first two of these communities remained on the 
continent until driven to England by the French 
Revolution, but the third has only recently returned. 
In 1633, by the Bull “Plantata”’, Pope Urban VIII 
congregation 
“every privilege, grant, indulgence, faculty, and 
prerogative which had ever belonged to the 


ancient English congregation” and also approved 


embers taking an oath by which they bound 
: labour for the re sion | 
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in prison. Two other monasteries were added to the 
congregation, viz., Lamspring in Germany in 1643, 
and Saint-Malo in Brittany in 1611, the latter, how- 
ever, being passed over to the French (Maurist) con- 
gregation in 1672. 

In 1795 the monks of Douai were expelled from 
their monastery by the Revolution, and after many 
hardships, including imprisonment, escaped to Eng- 
land, where, after a temporary residence at Acton 
Burnell (near Shrewsbury), they settled in 1814 at 
Downside in Somerset. The monks of Dieulouard 
were also driven out at the same time and after some 
years of wandering established themselves in 1802 
at Ampleforth in Yorkshire. The monks of St. Hd- 
mund’s, Paris, not successful in making their escape 
from France, were dispersed for a time, but when, in 
1818, the buildings of St. Gregory’s at Douai were 
recovered by the congregation, the remnants of 
St. Edmund’s community reassembled and resumed 
conventual life there in 1823. For eighty years they 
continued undisturbed, recruited by English sub- 
jects and carrying on their school for English boys, 
until, in 1903, the “ Association Laws” of the French 
government once more expelled them from their 
monastery; returning to England, they have estab- 
lished themselves at Woolhampton in Berkshire. The 
Abbey of Lamspring continued to flourish amongst 
Lutheran surroundings until it was suppressed by the 
Prussian Government in 1802 and the community dis- 
persed. In 1828 a restoration of conventual life in a 
small way was attempted at Broadway in Worcester- 
shire, which lasted until 1841. The monks then went 
to other houses of the congregation, though the com- 
munity was never formally disbanded. Continuity 
was preserved by the last survivors of Broadway 
being incorporated in 1876 into the newly founded 
community of Fort Augustus in Scotland. In 1859 
St. Michael’s priory, at Belmont, near Hereford, 
was established, in compliance with a decree of 
Pius IX, as a central novitiate and house of studies 
for the whole congregation. It was also made the 
pro-cathedral of the Diocese of Newport, the bishop 
and canons of which are chosen from the English 
Benedictines, the cathedral-prior acting as provost 
of the chapter. Up to 1901 Belmont had no com- 
munity of its own, but only members from the other 
houses who were resident there either as professors 
or students; the general chapter of that year, how- 
ever, decided that novices might henceforth be re- 
ceived for St. Michael’s monastery. In 1899 Leo XIII 
raised the three priories of St. Gregory’s (Downside), 
St. Lawrence’s (Ampleforth), and St. Edmund’s 
(Douai) to the rank of abbeys, so that the congrega- 
tion now consists of three abbeys and one cathedral- 
priory, each with its own community, but Belmont 
still remains the central novitiate and tyrocuniwm 
for all the houses. Besides its regular prelates, the 
English congregation is, by virtue of the Bull “ Plan- 
tata” (1633), allowed to perpetuate as titular dig- 
nities the nine cathedral-priories which belonged to 
it before the Reformation, viz., Canterbury, Win- 
chester, Durham, Coventry, Ely, Worcester, Roches- 
ter, Norwich, and Bath; to these have been added 
three more, Peterborough, Gloucester, and Chester, 
originally Benedictine abbeys but raised to cathedral 
rank by Henry VIII. Six ancient abbacies also, 
St. Alban’s, Westminster, Glastonbury, Evesham, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and St. Mary’s, York, are 
prea perpetuated by privilege granted in 

18. : 

(2) The Cassinese Congregation.—To prevent con- — 
fusion it is necess oint out that there are two — 
ame. The first, with Monte 
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title of.“ Primitive Observance”. What follows re- 
lates to the former of these two. 

Most of the Italian monasteries had fallen under 
the influence of Cluny in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, and had adopted its customs, but by the 
end of the fourteenth century they had so greatly 
declined that there was then hardly one left in which 
the Cluniac observance was retained. The Abbey 
of St. Justina at Padua, which had formerly been 
Cluniac, was in a very corrupt and ruinous state in 
1407 when Gregory XII bestowed it im commendam 
on the Cardinal of Bologna. That prelate, desirous 
of reform, introduced some Olivetan monks, but the 
three remaining Cluniac monks appealed to the 
Venetian Republic against this encroachment on 
their rights, with the result that the abbey was re- 
stored to them and the Olivetans dismissed. The 
cardinal resigned the abbey to the pope, who there- 
upon gave it to Ludovico Barbo, a canon regular of St. 
George in Alga. He took the Benedictine habit and 
received the abbatial blessing in 1409. With the help 
of two Camaldolese monks and two canons of Alga, 
he instituted a reformed observance, which was 
quickly adopted in other monasteries as well. Per- 
mission was obtained from the pope for these to unite 
and form a new congregation, the first general chap- 
ter of which was held in 1421, when Abbot Barbo 
was elected the first president. Amongst those that 
joined were the celebrated abbeys of Subiaco, Monte 
Cassino, St. Paul’s in Rome, St. George’s at Venice, 
La Cava, and Farfa. In 1504 its title was changed 
to that of the “Cassinese Congregation”. It gradu- 
ally came to embrace all of the chief Benedictine 
houses of Italy, to the number of nearly two hundred, 
divided into seven provinces, Rome, Naples, Sicily, 
Tuscany, Venice, Lombardy, and Genoa. In 1505 
the Abbey of Lérins in Provence together with all 
its dependent houses joined it. A highly centralized 
system of government was developed, modelled on 
the Italian republics, by which the autonomy of the 
individual houses was almost entirely destroyed. 
All power was vested in a committee of “definitors’’, 
in whose hands were all appointments, from that of 
president down to the lowest official in the smallest 
monastery. But in spite of this obvious departure 
from the Benedictine ideal and the dangers arising 
from such a system, the congregation continued in 
considerable prosperity until the wars of the Revolu- 
tion period; and the later decrees of the Italian gov- 
ernment put a check to its reception of novices and 
began a series of suppressions which have reduced its 
numbers enormously and shorn it of much of its 
former greatness. The formation of the congrega- 
tion of Primitive Observance from out of its midst 
has still further diminished the congregation, until 
it now consists nominally of sixteen monasteries, 
some entirely without communities, and only three 
or four with sufficient numbers to keep up full con- 
ventual observances. be 

(8) The Cassinese Congregation of Primitive Observ- 
ance.—In the year 1851 Abbot Casaretto of Subiaco 
initiated at Genoa a return to a stricter observance 
than was then in vogue, and several other monas- 
teries of the Cassinese congregation, including 
Subiaco itself, desiring to unite in this reforming 


federation, which was called after its chief house, 
ince of Subiaco”. Before long monasteries 

ries adopted the same reformed observ- 
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federation. (a) The Italian Province dates from 
the original federation in 1851, and comprises ten 
monasteries with over two hundred religious. One 
of these is the Abbey of Monte Vergine, formerly 
the mother-house of an independent congregation, 
but which was aggregated to this province in 1879. 

(b) The English Province was formed in 1858, 
when certain English monks at Subiaco obtained 
permission to make a foundation in England. The 
Isle of Thanet, hallowed by the memory of St. 
Augustine’s landing there twelve hundred and sixty 
years previously, was selected and a church which 
Augustus Welby Pugin had built at Ramsgate was 
placed at their disposal. By 1860 a monastery had 
been erected and full conventual life established. It 
became a priory in 1880 and in 1896 an abbey. In 
course of time, in addition to serving several neigh- 
bouring missions, the community embarked on work 
in New Zealand, where Dom Edmund Luck, a 
Ramsgate monk, was made Bishop of Auckland. 
They also undertook work in Bengal in 1874, but 
this has since been relinquished to the secular clergy. 

(c) The Belgian Province began in 1858 with the 
affiliation to Subiaco of the eleventh-century Abbey 
of Termonde. Afflighem followed in 1870, and since 
then two new foundations have been made in Belgium, 
and quite recently missionary work has been under- 
taken in the Transvaal, South Africa. 

(d) The French Province, perhaps the most numer- 
ous and flourishing in the congregation, dates from 
1859. Jean-Baptiste Muard, a parish priest and 
founder of a society of diocesan missioners, became 
a monk at Subiaco. After his profession there in 
1849, he returned to France with two companions 
and settled at Pierre-qui-Vire, a lonely spot amid the 
forests of Avallon, where a most austere form of 
Benedictine life was established. After his death 
in 1854, the abbey he had founded was affiliated to 
the Cassinese P. O. congregation and became the 
mother-house of the French province. New founda- 
tions were made at Béthisy (1859), Saint-Benoit-sur- 
Loire, the ancient Fleury (1865), Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, U. 8. A., with an Apostolic vicariate 
attached (1874), Belloc (1875), Kerbeneat (1888), 
Enealeat (1891), Nifio-Dios, Argentina (1899), and 
Jerusalem (1901). In 1880 the French Government 
annexed Pierre-qui-Vire and expelled the community 


by force; some of them, however, were able to regain — 
possession a year or two later. The remainder © 


sought refuge in England, where in 1882 they ac- 
quired the site of the old Cistercian Abbey of Buck- 
fast, in Devonshire. Here they are gradually re- 
building the abbey on its original foundations. The 
“Association Laws” of 1903 again dispersed the 
congregation, the monks of Pierre-qui-Vire finding 
a temporary home in Belgium, those of Belloc and 
Enealeat going to Spain, and Kerbeneat to South 
Wales, whilst those of Béthisy and Saint-Benott, 
being engaged in parochial work, obtained authoriza- 
tion and have remained in France. 
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to Spain they had volunteered for foreign mission 
work and were sent to Australia in 1846. Their 
names were Joseph Serra and Rudesind Salvado. 
They settled amongst the aboriginal inhabitants at 
a place some seventy miles north of Perth, which 
they called New Nursia in honour of St. Benedict’s 
birthplace, and there worked as pioneers of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity amongst the natives. Their 
labours were crowned with success and their abbey 
gradually became the centre from which a number 
of outlying mission stations were established. Dom 
Serra became coadjutor to the Bishop of Perth in 
1848, and Dom Salvado was made Bishop of Port 
Victoria in 1849, though he still remained superior 
of New Nursia, which was made an abbey in 1867 
with a diocese attached. It had been aggregated 
to the Italian province of the congregation in 1864, 
but was transferred to the Spanish province on its 
formation in 1893. The monks own vast tracts of 
bushland around their monastery and they rear 
horses, sheep, and cattle on a large scale. The 
community includes a number of aboriginal converts 
amongst its lay brethren. 

(4) The Bursfela Union.—Although more fully 
dealt with in a separate article, something must be 
said here about this congregation. Formed in 1430, 
it included all the principal monasteries of Germany, 
and at the height of its prosperity numbered one 
hundred and thirty-six houses of men and sixty-four 
of women. It flourished until the Protestant Refor- 
mation, which with the religious wars that followed 
entirely obliterated it, and most of its monasteries 
passed into Lutheran hands. In 1628 the few re- 
maining representatives of the congregation, having 
recovered a right to some of their possessions, offered 
seven monasteries to the newly resuscitated English 
congregation, on condition that the task of getting 
rid of the Lutheran occupants should devolve upon 
the English monks, whilst the monasteries should be 
restored to the Bursfeld congregation in the event of 
‘its ever requiring them. No advantage was taken of 
this offer except with regard to two houses—Rintelin, 
which was used as a seminary for a few years by the 
English Benedictines, and Lamspring, which con- 
tinued as an abbey of English monks from 1644 to 
1802. No other monasteries of the Bursfeld Union 
were ever restored to Benedictine uses. (See Burs- 
_ FELD.) 

(5) The Spanish Congregation.—There were origi- 
nally two distinct congregations in Spain, that of 
the “Claustrales” or of Tarragona, formed in 1336, 
and that of Valladolid, organized in 1489. At the 
time of the general Uae ae in 1835, the former 
comprised sixteen abbeys, and_ the latter fifty, 
besides one or two priories in Peru and Mexico. 
Belonging to the Claustrales were Our Lady’s Abbey, 
Vilvaneira, St. Stephen’s, Rivas del Sil, founded in 
the sixth century, and St. Peter’s, Cardena, which 
claimed to be the oldest in Spain. The Valladolid 
congregation had St. Benedict’s, Valladolid (founded 
- 1390), for its mother-house, and amongst its houses 
were St. Martin’s, Compostella (ninth century); 
St. Benedict’s, Sahagun, the largest in Spain; St. 
Vincent’s, Salamanca, famous for its university; 
Our Lady’s, Montserrat; and St. Domingo at Silos. 
Of the sixty-six monasteries suppressed in 1835, 
five have been restored, viz., Montserrat (1844), 
St. Clodio (1880), — pence (1883), and Samos 

1888) by the Cassinese P. O. congregation, and 
ses by the French monks from Ligugé. 
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century the monasteries of Portugal were all held by 
commendatory abbots and consequently were in a 
very unsatisfactory state as regards discipline. A 
reform was initiated in 1558 in the Abbey of St. 
Thirso, monks from Spain being introduced for the 
purpose. After much difficulty the leaders succeeded 
in spreading their reform to two or three other 
houses, and these were formed into the Portuguese 
congregation by Pius V in 1566. The first general 
chapter was held at Tibaes in 1568 and a president 
elected. The congregation eventually comprised 
all the monasteries of Portugal and continued in a 
flourishing state until the wholesale suppression of 
religious houses in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, when its existence came to an abrupt end. 
Only one Benedictine monastery in Portugal has 
since been restored—that of Cucujaes, originally 
founded in 1091. Its resuscitation in 1875 came 
about in this way: to evade the law forbidding their 
reception of novices, the Brazilian Benedictines had 
sent some of their subjects to Rome for study and 
training in the monastery of St. Paul’s, where they 
were professed about 1870. The Brazilian govern- 
ment refusing them permission to return to that 
country, they settled in Portugal and obtained 
possession of the old monastery of Cucujaées. After 
twenty years of somewhat isolated existence there, 
unable to re-establish the Portuguese congregation, 
they were, in 1895, affiliated to that of Beuron. 
Thus Brazil, which had received its first Benedic- 
tines from Portugal, became in turn the means of 
restoring the Benedictine life in that country. 

(7) The Brazilian Congregation—TVhe first Bene- 
dictines to settle in Brazil came from Portugal in 
1581. They established the following monasteries: 
St. Sebastian, Bahia (1581); Our Lady of Montserrat, 
Rio de Janeiro (1589); St. Benedict, Olinda (1640); 
the Assumption, Sao Paulo (1640); Our Lady’s, 
Parahyba (1641); Our Lady’s, Brotas (1650); Our 
Lady’s, near Bahia (1658); and four priories depend- 
ent on Sao Paulo. All these remained subject to 
the Portuguese superiors until 1827, when in conse- 
quence of the separation of Brazil from the Kingdom 
of Portugal, an independent Brazilian congregation 
was erected by Leo XII, consisting of the above 
eleven houses, with the Abbot of Bahia as its presi- 
dent. A decree of the Brazilian government in 1855 
forbade the further reception of novices, and the 
result was that when the empire came to an end in 
1889, the entire congregation numbered only about 
twelve _members, of whom eight were abbots of over 
seventy years of age. The abbot-general appealed 
for help to the pope, who applied to the Beuronese 
congregation for volunteers. In 1895 a small colony 
of Beuronese monks having spent some time in Portu- 
gal learning the language, set out for Brazil and took 
possession of the abandoned Abbey of Olinda. The 
divine office was resumed, mission work in the neigh- — 
bourhood commenced, and a school of alumni (pupils 
destined for the monastic state) established. Two 
new abbeys have also been added to the congrega- 
tion: Quixada, founded in 1900, and St. André at 
Bruges (Belgium) in 1901, for the reception and 
training of subjects for Brazil. In 1903 Rio de Ja- 
neiro was made the mother-house of the congregation 
and the residence of the abbot-general. 

(8) The Swiss Congregation.—The earliest monas- 
teries in Switzerland were founded from Luxeuil by 
the disciples of Columbanus, amongst whom was St. 
Gall, who established the celebrated abbey after- 
wards known by his name. _ By the end of the eighth 
century the Benedictine Rule had been accepted 
in most, i all of them. Some of these mo 
teries sti 
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the efforts of Augustine, Abbot of Einsiedeln. The 
political disturbances at the end of the eighteenth 
century reduced the number of abbeys to six, of 
which five still continue and constitute the entire 
congregation at the present day. They are as 
follows: (a) Dissentis, founded in 612; plundered 
and destroyed by fire in 1799; restored 1880. (b) 
Hinsiedeln, founded 934, the abbey from which the 
Swiss-American congregation has sprung. (c) Muri, 
founded 1027; suppressed 1841; but restored at Gries 
(Tyrol) 1845. (d) Engelberg, founded 1082. () 
Maria Stein, founded 1085; the community was 
disbanded in 1798, but reassembled six years later; 
again suppressed in 1875, when the members went 
to Delle in France; expelled thence in 1902, they 
moved to Diirnberg in Austria, and in 1906 settled at 
Bregenz. The sixth abbey was Rheinau, founded 
778, which was suppressed in 1862; its monks, being 
unable to resume conventual life, were received into 
other monasteries of the congregation. 

(9) The Congregation of St.-Vannes.—To counteract 
the evils resulting from the practice of bestowing 
ecclesiastical benefices upon secular persons in com- 
mendam, then rife throughout Western Europe, 
Dom Didier de la Cour, Prior of the Abbey of St.- 
Vannes in Lorraine, inaugurated in 1598 a strict 
disciplinary reform with the full approbation of the 
commendatory abbot, the Bishop of Verdun. Other 
monasteries soon followed suit and the reform was 
introduced into all the houses of Alsace and Lorraine, 
as well as many in different parts of France. A 
congregation, numbering about forty houses in all, 
under the presidency of the prior of St.-Vannes, 
was formed, and was approved by the pope in 1604. 
On account of the difficulties arising from the direc- 
tion of the French monasteries by a superior residing 
in another kingdom, a separate congregation—that 
of St.-Maur—was organized in 1621 for the monas- 
teries in France, whilst that of St.-Vannes was re- 
stricted to those situated in Lorraine. The latter 
continued with undiminished fervour until suppressed 
by the French Revolution, but its privileges were 
handed on by Gregory XVI in 1837 to the newly 
founded Gallican congregation, which was declared 
to be its true successor, though not enjoying actual 
continuity with it. 

(10) The Congregation of St.-Maur.—The French 
monasteries which had embraced the reform of St.- 
Vannes were in 1621 formed into a separate congrega- 
tion named after St. Maur, the disciple of St. Benedict, 
which eventually numbered one hundred and eighty 
houses, i. e. all in France except those of the Cluniac 
congregation. The reform was introduced mainly 
through the instrumentality of Dom Laurent 
Bénard and quickly spread through France. Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés at Paris became the mother- 
house, and the superior of this abbey was always the 
president. The constitution was modelled on that 
of the congregation of St. Justina of Padua and it 
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gation was also an outcome of the reform instituted 
at St.-Vannes. The Abbey of St. Hubert in Ar- 
dennes, which had been founded about 706 for 
canons regular but had become Benedictine in 817, 
was the first in the Low Countries to embrace the 
reform. To facilitate its introduction, monks were 
sent from St.-Vannes in 1618 to initiate the stricter 
observance. In spite of some opposition from the 
community as well as from the diocesan, the Bishop 
of Liége, the revival of discipline gradually gained 
the supremacy and before long other monasteries, 
including St. Denis in Hainault, St. Adrian, Afflighem, 
St. Peter’s at Ghent, and others followed suit. 
These were formed into a new congregation (¢. 1630) 
which was approved by Pope Urban VIII, and existed 
until the Revolution. Two abbeys of this congrega- 
tion, Termonde and Afflighem, have since been re- 
stored and affiliated to the Belgian province of the 
Cassinese P. O. congregation. 

(12) The Austrian Congregations —For many cen- 
turies the monasteries of Austria maintained their 
individual independence and their abbots acquired 
positions of much political power and dignity, which, 
though considerably diminished since medieval times, 
are still such as are enjoyed by no other Benedictine 
abbots. The example of reform set by the congre- 
gation of St. Justina in the fifteenth century exer- 
cised an influence upon the Austrian monasteries. 
Beginning (1418) in the Abbey of Melk (iounded 
about 1089), the reform was extended to other 
houses, and in 1460 a union of those that had adopted 
it was proposed. Sixteen abbots were present at a 
meeting held in 1470, but for some reason this union 
of abbeys does not seem to have been at all lasting, 
for in 1623 a new Austrian congregation was pro- 
jected to consist of practically the same abbeys as 
the former congregation: Melk, Géttweig, Lambach, 
Kremsmiinster, Vienna, Garsten, Altenburg, Seiten- 
stetten, Mondsee, Kleinck, and Marienberg. In 
1630 it was proposed to unite this congregation, 
those of Bursfeld and Bavaria, and all the houses 
that were still independent, into one general federa- 
tion, and a meeting was held at Ratisbon to discuss 
the scheme. The Swedish invasion, however, put an 
end to the plan and the only result was the formation 
of another small congregation of nine abbeys, with 
that of St. Peter’s, Salzburg, at its head. These two 
congregations, Melk and Salzburg, lasted until 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, when the | 
despotic rule of Joseph II (1765-90) gave them their 
death-blow. In 1803 many of the abbeys were sup- 
pressed and those that were suffered to remain were 
forbidden to receive fresh novices. The Emperor 
Francis I, however, restored several of them between 
the years 1809 and 1816, and in 1889 those that still 
survived, some twenty in number, were formed into 
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(founded in the eighth century), Scheyern (1112), 
and Andechs (1455), and founded new monasteries 
at Augsburg (1834), Munich (1835), Meltenburg 
(1842), and Schaftlarn (1866). Pius IX restored 
the congregation (1858) comprising the above houses, 
of which the Abbot of Metten is president. The 
abbeys of Plankstetten (1189) and Ettal (1330) were 
restored in 1900 and 1904, respectively and added to 
the congregation. 

(14) The Hungarian Congregation.—This congre- 
gation differs from all others in its constitution. It 
comprises the four abbeys of Zalavar (1019), Bakony- 
bél (1037), Tihany (1055), and Démdlk (1252), 
which are dependent on the Arch-Abbey of Monte 
Pannonia (Martinsberg), and to these are added six 
“residences” or educational establishments con- 
ducted by the monks. The members of this body 
are professed for the congregation and not for any 
particular monastery, and they can be moved from 
one house to another at the discretion of the arch- 
abbot and his sixteen assessors. The arch-abbey 
was founded by Stephen, the first king of Hungary, 
in 1001, and together with the other houses enjoys 
an unbroken succession from the date of foundation. 
The congregation is affiliated to the Cassinese, 
though it enjoys a status of comparative inde- 
pendence. 

(15) The Gallican Congregation.—This, the first 
of the new congregations of the nineteenth century, 
was established in 1837 at Solesmes in France by 
Dom Guéranger. He had been professed at St. 
Paul’s, Rome, and though at one time desirous of 
joining the community of Monte Cassino, was urged 
by the Bishop of Le Mans to restore the Benedictine 
Order in France. He acquired possession of the old 
Maurist priory of Solesmes, which Pope Gregory X VI 
made an abbey and the mother-house of the new 
congregation. He also declared it to be the true 
successor to all the privileges formerly enjoyed by 
the congregations of Cluny, St.-Vannes, and St.- 
Maur. Guéranger was soon joined by numbers of 
zealous monks, which enabled him to send out several 
offshoots. In this way Ligugé, originally founded 
by St. Martin of Tours in 360, was restored in 1853, 
Silos (Spain) in 1880, Glanfeuil in 1892, and Fonta- 
nelle (St. Wandrille), founded 649, in 1893. New 
foundations were likewise made at Marseilles in 1865, 
Farnborough (England), and Wisque in 1895, Paris 
1893, Kergonan 1897, and a cell from Silos was 
established in Mexico in 1901. The community 
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of Solesmes have been expelled from their monastery 
by the French government no less than four times. 
In the years 1880, 1882, and 1883 they were ejected 
by force, and, being afforded hospitality in the 
neighbourhood, kept up their corporate life as far 
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as possible, using the parish church for the Divine 
Office. Each time they succeeded in re-entering 
their abbey, but at the final expulsion in 1903 they 
were, in common with all other religious of France, 
driven out of the country. The Solesmes monks 
have settled in the Isle of Wight, England, those of 
Fontanelle, Glanfeuil, Wisque, and Kergonan have 
gone to Belgium, those of Ligugé to Spain, and those 
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of Marseilles to Italy. The Fathers at Paris have 
been allowed to remain, in consideration of the im- 
portant literary and historical work on which they 
are engaged. This congregation has endeavoured 
to earry on the work of the Maurists, and numbers 
many well-known writers amongst its members. 
The Abbot of Solesmes is the superior general, to 
which position he has been twice re-elected. 

(16) The Congregation of Bewron.—This congrega- 
tion was founded by Dom Maurus Wolter, who, 
whilst a seminary professor, was fired with the desire 
of restoring the Benedictine Order in Germany. He 
went to St. Paul’s, Rome, where he was joined by 
his two brothers, and all were professed in 1856, 
one dying soon after. The two survivors, Maurus 
and Placid, set out in 1860, with a sum of £40 and 
the pope’s blessing, to reconquer Germany for St. 
Benedict. In 1863, through the influence of the 
Princess Katharina von Hohenzollern, they obtained 
possession of the old Abbey of Beuron, near Sig- 
maringen, which had been originally founded in 
777, but was destroyed in the tenth century by 
Hungarian invaders and later restored as a house of 
canons regular; it had been unoccupied since 1805. 
Dom Maurus became the first abbot of Beuron and 
superior of the congregation. In 1872 a colony was 
sent to Belgium to found the Abbey of Maredsous, 
of which Dom Placid was first abbot. The com- 
munity of Beuron were banished in 1875 by the 
“May Laws” of the Prussian Government and found 
a temporary home in an old Servite monastery in 
the Tyrol. Whilst there their numbers increased 
sufficiently to make new foundations at Erdington, 
England, in 1876, Prague in 1880, and Seckau, 
Styria, in 1883. In 1887 Beuron was restored to them, 
and since then new houses have been established at 
Maria Laach, Germany (1892), Louvain, and Biller- 
beck, Belgium (1899 and 1901), and in 1895 the 
Portuguese monastery of Cucujfies was added to the 
congregation. The founder died in 1900, and _ his 
brother, Dom Placid Wolter, succeeded him as Arch- 
abbot of Beuron. 

(17) The American Cassinese Congregation.—Noth- 
ing very definite can be said with regard to the first 
Benedictines in North America. There were proba- 
bly settlements amongst the Eskimo from Iceland, 
by way of Greenland, but these must have disap- 
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peared at an early date. In 1493 a monk from 
Montserrat accompanied Columbus on his voyage 
of discovery and became vicar-Apostolic of the West 
Indies, but his stay was short, and he returned to 
Spain. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries one or two English monks, and at least one 
of the Maurist congregation, worked on the American 
mission; and at the time of the French Revolution 
negotiations had been commenced by Bishop Carroll, 
first Bishop of Baltimore, for a settlement of English 
Benedictines in his diocese, which, however, came to 
nothing. The Benedictine Order was first estab- 
lished permanently in America by Dom Boniface 
Wimmer, of the Abbey of Metten, in Bavaria. A 
number of Bavarians had emigrated to America, and 
it was suggested that their spiritual wants in the 
new country should be attended to by Bavarian 
priests. Dom Wimmer and a few companions ac- 
cordingly set out in 1846, and on their arrival in 
America they acquired the church, a house, and 
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Newark, New Jersey, founded 1857, with a school 
of 100 boys; Maryhelp Abbey, Belmont, North Caro- 
lina, founded 1885, the abbot of which is also vicar- 
Apostolic of North Carolina; attached to the abbey 
are two colleges and a school, with over 200 students; 
St. Procopius’s Abbey, Chicago, founded 1887, with 
a school of 50 boys and an orphanage attached; 
St. Leo’s Abbey, Pasco County, Florida, founded 
1889; this abbey has a dependent priory in Cuba; 
St. Bernard’s Abbey, Cullman County, Alabama, 
founded 1891, with a school of over 100 boys; St. 
Peter’s Priory, established in Illinois in 1892 and 
transferred to Muenster, Saskatchewan, N. W. T., 
in 1903; St. Martin’s Priory, Lacey, the State of 
Washington, founded 1895. 

(18) The Swiss American Congregation—In 1854 
two monks from Hinsiedeln in Switzerland came to 
America and founded the monastery of St. Meinrad, 
in Indiana, serving the mission and conducting a 
small school for boys. It became a priory in 1865, 
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some land belonging to the small mission of St. Vin- 
cent, Beatty, Pennsylvania, which had been founded 
some time previously by a Franciscan missionary. 
Here they set to work, establishing conventual life, 
as far as was possible under the circumstances, and 
applying themselves assiduously to the work of the 
mission. Reinforced by more monks from Bavaria 
and their poverty relieved by some munificent dona- 
tions, they accepted additional outlying missions 
and established a large college. In 1855 St. Vincent’s, 
which had already founded two dependent priories, 
was made an abbey and the mother-house of a new 
congregation, Dom Wimmer being appointed first 
abbot and president. Besides St. Vincent’s Arch- 
Abbey, the following foundations have been made: 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, founded 
1856, mainly through the generosity of King Lud- 
wig I of Bavaria; connected with the abbey is a large 
college for boys, with an attendance of over 300; 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, founded 
1857, said to possess the finest Benedictine church 
in America, built in the style of the Rhenish churches 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries; there is in con- 
nexion a school with 150 boys; St. Mary’s Abbey, 


and in 1870 was made an abbey and the centre of the 
congregation which was canonically erected at the 
same time. The first abbot, Dom Martin Marty, 
became, in 1879, first Vicar Apostolic of Dakota, 
where he had some years previously inaugurated 
mission work amongst the Indians. The following 
new foundations were made: Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Missouri (1873), the abbot of this abbey 
being president of the congregation; New Subiaco 
Abbey, Spielerville, Arkansas (1878); St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Mount Angel, Oregon (1882); St. Joseph’s 
Abbey, Covington, Louisiana (1889); St. Mary’s Ab- 
bey, Richardton, North Dakota (1899); St. Gall’s 
Priory, Devil’s Lake (1893), the last two communi- 
ties subject to the same abbot. To all these monas- 
teries are attached numerous missions, in which the 
monks exercise the cure of souls. They also have 
several seminaries and colleges. 

(19) The Congregation of St. Ottilien.—This congre- 
gation, specially established for the work of foreign 
missions, was commenced in 1884 in the Abbey of St. 
Ottilien, in Bavaria, under the title of the “Congre- 
gation of the Sacred Heart”. It was not then Bene- 
dictine, but in 1897 was affiliated to the Cassinese 
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congregation and in 1904 formally incorporated 
into the Benedictine Order. The Abbot of St. 
Ottilien is the superior general and the Beuronese 
Abbot of Seckau the apostolic visitor. This congre- 
gation has been largely recruited from the congrega- 
tion of Beuron, to which it is bound by close ties. 
In 1901 it established a cell at Wipfeld, in Bavaria, 
and it has also ten mission stations in Central Africa, 
one of its members being Vicar Apostolic of Zanzibar. 
Its roll of honour was opened in August, 1905, by a 
bishop, two monks, two lay brothers, and two nuns, 
who suffered martyrdom for the Faith at the hands 
of the Central African natives. 

(20) Independent Abbeys.—Besides the above 
congregations there also are two independent abbeys, 
which belong to no congregation, but are immediately 
subject to the Holy See: (a) The Abbey of Fort 
Augustus, Scotland. Founded in 1876, as a priory 
of the English congregation, mainly through the 
munificence of Lord Lovat, its first community was 
drawn from the other houses of that body. It was 
intended partly to continue the community of Sts. 
Denis and Adrian, originally of Lamspring, which 
had been dispersed since 1841, and of which there 
were only one or two surviving members; and partly 
to preserve continuity with the Scottish monasteries 
that had from time to time been founded in different 
parts of Germany and Austria, and of which there 
was, likewise, only one survivor—Father Anselm 
Robertson, professed at St. James’s, Ratisbon, in 
1845. These monks took up residence with the 
new community and assisted in the clothing of 
the first novice received for Fort Augustus. In 
order that its members might be exempt from the 
external mission work with which the English Bene- 
dictines are specially charged, the monastery was, 
in 1883, separated from the English congregation by 
the Holy See, and in 1888 was made an independent 
abbey, directly subject to the pope. A monk of the 
Beuron congregation, Dom Leo Linse, was at the 
same time appointed its first abbot. The Beuronese 
constitutions were first adopted, but these have 
since been replaced by new constitutions. Of late 
years the community has undertaken the spiritual 
care of three parishes in the vicinity of the abbey. 
(b) St. Anselm’s Abbey and International Benedic- 
tine College, Rome. This was originally founded in 
1687 as a college for Benedictines of the Cassinese 
congregation, but later on monks of other congrega- 
tions were also admitted. Having ceased to exist 
in 1846, it was revived on a small scale by the Abbot 
of St. Paul’s, and reconstituted in 1886 as a college 
and university for Benedictines from all parts of the 
world by Leo XIII, who at his own expense erected 
the present extensive buildings. In 1900 the abbey 
church was consecrated, in the presence of a great 
gathering of abbots from all over the world, by 
Cardinal Rampolla, acting as representative of the 

ope. St. Anselm’s is presided over by Abbot 

ildebrand de Hemptinne (who is also Abbot of 
Maredsous) with the title of “Abbot Primate” of 
the whole order. It has power to grant degrees in 
theology, philosophy, and canon law, and both pro- 
fessors and students are drawn from all congregations 
of the order. There is accommodation for one hun- 
dred students, but the full number in residence at 
one time has not yet exceeded sixty. 

II. Lay BrorHers, OBLATES, CONFRATERS, AND 
Nuns.—(1) Lay Brothers—Up to the eleventh 
century in Benedictine houses no distinction of rank 
was made between the clerical and the lay brethren. 
All were on an equal footing in the community and 
at first comparatively few seem to have been ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. St. Benedict himself 
was probably only a layman; at any rate it is certain 
that he was not a priest. A monk not in sacred 


orders was always considered as eligible as a priest 
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for any office in the community, even that of abbot, 
though for purposes of convenience some of the 
monks were usually ordained for the service of the 
altar; and until literary and scholastic work, which 
could only be undertaken by men of some education 
and culture, began to take the place of manual 
labour, all shared alike in the daily round of agri- 
cultural and domestic duties. St. John Gualbert, 
the founder of Vallombrosa, was the first to introduce 
the system of lay brethren, by drawing a line of 
distinction between the monks who were clerics 
and those who were not. The latter had no stalls 
in choir and no vote in chapter; neither were they 
bound to the daily recitation of the breviary Office 
as were the choir monks. Lay brothers were en- 
trusted with the more menial work of the monastery, 
and all those duties that involved intercourse with 
the outside world, in order that the choir brethren 
might be free to devote themselves entirely to prayer 
and other occupations proper to their clerical voca- 
tion. The system spread rapidly to all branches of 
the order and was imitated by almost every other 
religious order. At the present day there is hardly 
a congregation, Benedictine or otherwise, that has 
not its lay brethren, and even amongst numerous 
orders of nuns a similar distinction is observed, 
either between the nuns that are bound to choir 
and those that are not, or between those that keep 
strict enclosure and those that are not so enclosed. 
The habit worn by the lay brethren is usually a 
modification of that of the choir monks, sometimes 
differing from it in colour as well as in shape; and 
the vows of the lay brethren are in most congrega- 
tions only simple, or renewable periodically, in con- 
trast with the solemn vows for life taken by the choir 
religious. In some communities at the present 
time the lay brothers equal and even outnumber 
the priests, especially in those, like Beuron or New 
Nursia, where farming and agriculture are carried 
out on a large scale. 

(2) Oblates —This term was formerly applied to 
children offered by their parents in a solemn way to 
a monastery, a dedication by which they were con- 
sidered to have embraced the monastic state. The 
custom led to many abuses in the Middle Ages, be- 
cause oblates sometimes abandoned the religious life 
and returned to the world, whilst still looked upon 
as professed religious. ‘The Church, therefore, in the 
twelfth century, forbade the dedication of children 
in this way, and the term oblate has since been taken 
to mean. persons, either lay or cleric, who voluntarily 
attach themselves to some monastery or order 
without taking the vows of religion. They wear the 
habit and share all the privileges and exercises of 
the community they join, but they retain dominion 
over their property and are free to leave at any time. 
They usually make a promise of obedience to the 
superior, which binds them as long as they remain 
in the monastery, but it only partakes of the nature 
of a mutual agreement and has none of the properties 
of a vow or solemn contract. 

(3) Confratres—A custom sprang up in the Middle 
Ages of uniting lay people to a religious community 
by formal aggregation, through which they partici- 
pated in all the prayers and good works of the monks, 
and though living in the world, they could always 
feel that they were connected in a special way with 
some religious house or order. There seem to have 
been Benedictine conjratres as early as the ninth 
century. The practice was widely taken up by al- 
most every other order and was developed by the 
mendicants in the thirteenth century into what 
are now called “third orders’. It was peculiar to 
Benedictine conjratres that they were always aggre- 
gated to the particular monastery of their selection 
and not to the whole order in general, as is the case 
with others. The Benedictines have numbered 
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kings and emperors and many distinguished persons 
amongst their conjratres, and there is hardly a monas- 
tery of the present day which has not some lay people 
connected with it by this spiritual bond of union. 

(4) Nuns.—Nothing very definite can be said as 
to the first nuns living under the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict. St. Gregory the Great certainly tells us that 
St. Benedict’s sister, Scholastica, presided over such 
a community of religious women who were established 
in a monastery situated about five miles from his 
Abbey of Monte Cassino; but whether that was merely 
an isolated instance, or whether it may be legitimately 
regarded as the foundation of the female department 
of the order, is at least an open question. We do not 
even know what rule 
these nuns followed, 
though we may con- 
jecture that they were 
under St. Benedict’s 
spiritual direction and 
that whatever rule he 
gave them probably 
differed but little, ex- 
cept perhaps in minor 
details, from that for 
monks which has come 
down to us_ bearing 
his name. It seems 
tolerably certain, at 
any rate, that as St. 
Benedict’s Rule began 
to be diffused abroad, 
women as well as men 
formed themselves into 
communities in order 
to live a religious life 
according to its prin- 
ciples, and wherever 
the Benedictine monks 
went, there also we 
find monasteries being established for nuns. Nun- 
neries were founded in Gaul by Sts. Cesarius and 
Aurelian of Arles, St. Martin of Tours, and St. Col- 
umbanus of Luxeuil, and up to the sixth century 
the rules for nuns in most general use were those of 
St. Casarius and St. Columbanus, portions of which 
are still extant. These were, however, eventually 
supplanted by that of St. Benedict, and amongst 
the earliest nunneries to make the change were Poitiers, 
Chelles, Remiremont, and Faremoitier. Mabillon 
assigns the beginning of the change to the year 620, 
though more probably the Benedictine Rule was not 
received in its entirety at so early a date, but was 
only combined with the other rules then in force. 
Remiremont became for women what Luxeuil was 
for men, the centre from which sprang a numerous 
spiritual family, and though later on it was converted 
into a convent of noble cannonesses, instead of nuns 
properly so called, a modified form of the Benedictine 
Rule was still observed there. St. Benedict’s Rule 
was widely propagated by Charlemagne and his son, 
Louis the Pious, and the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 817 enforced its general observance in all the 
nunneries of the empire. The Abbey of Notre 
Dame de Ronceray, at Angers, founded in 1028 by 
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(713), Wilton (800), Ramsey, Hants (967), and 
Amesbury (980). In Northumbria, Whitby (657) 
and Coldingham (673) were the chief houses of nuns. 
St. Hilda was the most celebrated of the abbesses 
of Whitby, and it was at Whitby that the synod 
which decided the paschal controversy was held in 
664. Most of these convents were destroyed by 
Danish invaders during the ninth and tenth centuries, 
but some were subsequently restored and many 
others were founded in England after the Norman 
conquest. 

The first nuns in Germany came from England in 
the eighth century, having been brought over by 
St. Boniface to assist him in his work of conversion 
and to provide a means of education for their own 
sex amongst the newly evangelized Teutonic races. 
Sts. Lioba, Thecla, and Walburga were the earliest 
of these pioneers, and for them and their com- 
panions, who were chiefly from Wimborne, St. 
Boniface established many convents throughout the 
countries in which he preached. In other parts of 
Europe nunneries sprang up as rapidly as the abbeys 
for men, and in the Middle Ages they were almost, 
if not quite, as numerous. In later medieval times 
the names of St. Gertrude, called the “Great”, and 
her sister St. Mechtilde, who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century, shed a lustre on the Benedictine nuns 
of Germany. In Italy the convents seem to have 
been very numerous during the Middle Ages. In 
the thirteenth century several were founded in which 
the reform of Vallombrosa was adopted, but none 
of these now exist. There were also convents be- 
longing to the reforms of Camaldoli and Mount Olivet, 
of which a few still survive. 

Except in the Bursfeld Union, which included 
houses of both sexes, and in the Cistercian reform, 
where the nuns were always under the Abbot of 
Citeaux, and a few others of minor importance, the 
congregational system was never applied to the 
houses of women in an organized way. The con- 
vents were generally either under the exclusive di- 
rection of some particular abbey, through the in- 
fluence of which they had been established, or else, 
especially when founded by lay people, they were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese 
in which they were situated. These two conditions 
of existence have survived to the present day; there 
are nine belonging to the first and over two hundred 
and fifty to the second category. . 

Early in the twelfth century France was the scene 
of a somewhat remarkable phase in the history of 
the Benedictine nuns. Robert of Arbrissel, formerly 
chancellor to the Duke of Brittany, embraced an 
eremitical life in which he had many disciples, and 
having founded a monastery of canons regular, 
carried out a new idea in 1099 when he established 
the double Abbey of Fontevrault in Poitou, famous 
in France for many centuries. The monks and nuns 
both kept the Benedictine Rule, to which were added 
some additional austerities. The law of enclosure 
was very strictly observed. In 1115 the founder 
placed the entire community, monks as well as nuns, 
under the rule of the abbess, and he further pro- 
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to grave scandals, and the Councils of Constance 
(1414), Basle (1481), and Trent (1545), amongst 
others, regulated that all the professedly contem- 
plative orders of nuns should observe strict enclosure, 
and this has continued to the present time as the 
normal rule of a Benedictine convent. 

The Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth 
century affected the 
nuns as well as_ the 
monks. Throughout 
north-western Europe 
the Benedictine insti- 
tute was practically 
obliterated., In Eng- 
land the convents were 
suppressed and the nuns 
turned adrift. In Ger- 
many, Denmark, and 
Seandinavia the Luthe- 
rans acquired most of 
the nunneries and 
ejected their inmates. 
The wars of religion in 
France also had a dis- 
astrous effect upon the 
convents of that coun- 
try, already much en- 
feebled by the evils 
consequent on the 
practice of commendam. 
The last few centuries, 
however, have wit- 
nessed a widespread 
revival of the Benedictine life for women as well as 
for men. In France, especially, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there sprang up 
several new congregations of Benedictine nuns, or 
reforms were instituted among those already exist- 
ing. These were not strictly congregations in the 
technical sense, but rather unions or groups of houses 
which adopted a uniform observance, though the in- 
dividual convents still remained for the most part 
subject to their respective bishops. Mention may 
be made of the reforms of Montmartre, Beauvais, 
Val-de-Grace, and Douai, and those of the Perpetual 
_ Adoration founded at Paris in 1654 and Valdosne in 

1701. The French Revolution suppressed all these 
convents, but many have since been restored and 
fresh foundations added to their number. 

The first convent of English nuns since the Refor- 
mation was founded at Brussels in 1598; and another 
was established at Cambrai in 1623 under the direc- 
tion of the English Benedictine Fathers of Douai, 
from which a filiation was made at Paris in 1652. 
At Ghent in 1624 a convent was founded under 
Jesuit guidance, and established daughter-houses at 
Boulogne in 1652, Ypres in 1665, and Dunkirk in 
1662. All these communities, except that of Ypres, 
were expelled at the French Revolution and escaped 
to England. That of Cambrai is now at Stanbrook 
and still remains a member of the English congrega- 
tion under the jurisdiction of its abbot-president. 
The Brussels community is now at East Bergholt, 
and the Paris nuns at Colwich, whence an off-shoot 
has been planted at Atherstone (1842). Those of 
Ghent are now at Oulton; Boulogne and Dunkirk, 
having combined, are settled at Teignmouth. The 
convent of Ypres alone remains at the place of its 
original foundation, having survived the troublous 
times of the Revolution. There are also small 
Benedictine convents of more recent foundation at 
er (Thanet), Ventnor, Dumfries, and Tenby, 
and one at Princethorpe, originally a French com- 
munity founded at Montargis in 1630, but driven 
to England in 1792, and now almost exclusively 
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schools for the higher education of young ladies, 
and those of Teignmouth, Colwich, Atherstone, and 
Dumfries have undertaken the work of perpetual 
adoration. 

In Austria many of the medieval convents have 
remained undisturbed, and likewise a few in Switzer- 
land. In Belgium there are seven dating from the 
seventeenth century, and in Germany fourteen, es- 
tablished mostly during the last half century. In 
Italy, where at one time they were very numerous, 
there still remain, in spite of recent suppressions, 
eighty-five Benedictine convents dating from the 
Middle Ages, with over a thousand nuns. Holland 
has three convents of modern date, and Poland one, 
at Warsaw, founded in 1687. ‘The convents of Spain 
numbered thirty at the time of the suppressions of 
1835. The nuns were then robbed of all their pos- 
sessions, but managed to preserve their corporate 
existence, though in great poverty and with reduced 
numbers. Ten of the old convents have since been 
restored, and eleven new ones founded. It is a pe- 
culiarity of the Spanish convents that their abbesses, 
who are elected triennially, receive no solemn bless- 
jng, as elsewhere, nor do they make use of any ab- 
batial insignia. 

Benedictine life in America may be said to be in 
a flourishing condition. There are thirty-four con- 
vents with nearly two thousand nuns, all of which 
have been founded within the last sixty years. The 
first establishment was at St. Mary’s, Pennsylvania, 
where Abbot Wimmer settled some German nuns 
from Eichstatt in 1852; this is still one of the most 
important convents in the United States, and from 
it many filiations have been made. St. Benedict’s 
convent at St. Joseph, Minnesota, founded in 1857, 
is. the largest Benedictine convent in America. 
Other important houses are at Allegheny (Pennsyl- 
vania), Atchison (Kansas), Chicago (2), Covington 
(Kentucky), Duluth (Minnesota), Erie (Pennsyl- 
vania), Ferdinand (Indiana), Mount Angel (Oregon), 
Newark (New Jersey), New Orleans (Louisiana), 
Shoal Creek (Arkansas), and Yankton (South Dakota). 
The nuns are chiefly occupied with the work of 
education, which comprises elementary schools as 
well as boarding schools for secondary education. 
All the American convents are subject to the bishops 
of their respective dioceses. 

III. Inrnurnce anp Work oF THE ORDER.— 
The influence exercised by the Order of St. Bene- 
dict has manifested itself chiefly in three directions: 
(1) the conversion of the Teutonic races and other 
missionary works; (2) the civilization of north- 
western Hurope; (8) educational work and the 
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whilst the Celtic monks from Iona settled at Lindis- 
farne, whence the work of St. Paulinus in North- 
umbria was continued by St. Aidan, St. Cuthbert, 
and many others. In 716 England sent forth Win- 
frid, afterwards called Boniface, a Benedictine monk 
trained at Exeter, who preached the Faith in Fries- 
land, Alemannia, Thuringia, and Bavaria, and 
finally, being made Archbishop of Mentz (Mainz), 
became the Apostle of central Germany. At Fulda 
he placed a Bavarian convert named Sturm at the 
head of a monastery he founded there in 744, from 
which came many missionaries who carried the 
Gospel to Prussia and what is now Austria. From 
Corbie, in Picardy, one of the most famous monas- 
teries in France, St. Ansgar set out in 827 for Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, in each of which coun- 
tries he founded many monasteries and firmly 
planted the Benedictine Rule. These in turn 
spread the Faith and monasticism through Iceland 
and Greenland. For a short time Friesland was the 
scene of the labours of St. Wilfrid during a tem- 
porary banishment from England in 678, and the 
work he began there was continued and extended to 
Holland by the English monks Willibrord and Swith- 
bert. Christianity was first preached in Bavaria 
by Eustace and Agilus, monks from Luxeuil, early in 
the seventh century; their work was continued by 
St. Rupert, who founded the monastery and see of 
Salzburg, and firmly established by St. Boniface 
about 739. So rapidly did the Faith spread in this 
country that between the years 740 and 780 no less 
ie twenty-nine Benedictine abbeys were founded 
there. 

Another phase of Benedictine influence may be 
found in the work of those monks who, from the sixth 
to the twelfth century, so frequently acted as the 
chosen counsellors of kings, and whose wise advice 
and guidance had much to do with the political 
history of most of the countries of Europe during 
that period. 

In more recent times the missionary spirit has 
manifested itself anew amongst the Benedictines. 
During the penal times the Catholic Church in 
England was kept alive in great measure by the 
Benedictine missioners from abroad, not a few 
of whom shed their blood for the Faith. Still 
more recently Australia has been indebted to the 
order for both its Catholicity and its hierarchy. 
The English congregation supplied some of its 
earliest missionaries, as well as its first prelates, in 
the persons of Archbishop Polding, Archbishop 
Ullathorne, and others during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Later on, the Spanish monks, 
DD. Serra and Salvado, arrived and successfully 
evangelized the western portion of the continent 
from New Nursia as a centre. Mention must also 
be made of the numerous missions amongst the 
North American Indians by the monks of the Swiss- 
American congregation from St. Meinrad’s abbey, 
Indiana; and those of the American-Cassinese con- 
gregation in various parts of the United States, 
from St. Vincent’s Arch-Abbey, Beatty, Pennsyl- 
vania. Apostolic work was also done by the English 
Fathers of the Cassinese P. O. congregation amongst 
the Hindus in Western Bengal, and amongst the 
Maoris in New Zealand; and French monks of the 
same congregation laboured in the Apostolic vicariate 
of the Indian Territory, U. 8. A., from the head- 
quarters at the Sacred Heart Abbey, Oklahoma. 
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have already been watered by the blood of its first 
martyrs. 

(2) Civilizing Influence of the Order.—Christianity 
and civilization go hand in hand, and hence we 
naturally look to North-western Europe for the 
effects of the civilizing influences exerted by the 
Benedictine missionaries. St. Benedict himself began 
by converting and civilizing the barbarians who 
overran Italy in the sixth century, the best of whom 
came and learned the Gospel principles at Monte 
Cassino. Previous to the institution of monasticism 
labour had been regarded as the symbol of slavery 
and serfdom, but St. Benedict and his followers 
taught in the West that lesson of free labour which 
had first been inculcated by the fathers of the desert. 
Wherever the monks went, those who were not 
employed in preaching tilled the ground; thus whilst 
some sowed in pagan souls the seeds of the Christian 
Faith, others transformed barren wastes and virgin 
forests into fruitful fields and verdant meadows. 
This principle of labour was a powerful instrument 
in the hands of the monastic pioneers, for it attracted 
to them the common people who learned from the 
monasteries thus reared as from object lessons the 
secrets of organized work, agriculture, the arts and 
sciences, and the principles of true government. 
Neander (Eccl. Hist.) points out that the profits 
accruing from the labour of the monks were employed 
ungrudgingly for the relief of the distressed, and 
that in times of famine many thousands were saved 
from starvation by the charitable foresight of the 
monks. The accounts of the beginnings of abbey 
after abbey present the same features with recurring 
regularity. Not only were the marshes drained, 
sterile plains rendered fertile, and wild beasts tamed 
or driven away, but the bandits and outlaws who 
infested many of the great highways and forests 
were either put to flight or converted from their 
evil ways by the industrious and unselfish monks. 
Around many of the greater monasteries towns grew 
up which have since become famous in history; 
Monte Cassino in Italy and Peterborough and St. 
Alban’s in England are examples. Large-hearted 
abbots, eager to advance the interests of their poorer 
neighbours, often voluntarily expended considerable 
annual sums on the building and repairing of bridges, 
the making of roads, etc., and everywhere exercised a 
benign influence directed only towards improving 
the social and material condition of the people 
amongst whom they found themselves. This spirit, 
so prevalent during the ages of faith, has been suc- 


cessfully emulated by the monks of later times, of | 


which no more striking instances in our own day can 
be cited than the wonderful influence for good 
amongst the aboriginal inhabitants of Western 
Australia possessed by the Spanish Benedictines of 
New Nursia, and the great industrial and agricul- 


tural work done amongst the native tribes of South 


Africa by the Trappists at Mariannhill and their 
numerous mission stations in Natal. 

(8) Educational Work and the Cultivation of Litera- 
ture-—The work of education and the cultivation of 
literature have always been looked upon as belonging 
by right to the Benedictines. In the earliest days 
of the order it was the custom to receive children in 
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ing, it was Cassiodorus, the quondam minister of the 
Gothic kings, who about the year 538 gave the first 
real impetus to monastic learning at Viviers (Vivar- 
ium) in Calabria. He made his monastery a Christian 

- academy, collected a great number of manuscripts, 
and introduced an organized plan of study for his 
disciples. The liberal arts and the study of the 
Holy Scriptures were given great attention, and a 
monastic school was established which became the 
pattern after which many others were subsequently 
modelled. 

In England St. Augustine and his monks opened 
schools wherever they settled. Up to that time the 
tradition of the cloister had been opposed to the study 
of profane literature, but St. Augustine introduced 
the classics into the English schools, and St. Theo- 
dore, who became Archbishop of Canterbury in 668, 
added still further developments. St. Benedict 
Biscop, who returned to England with Archbishop 
Theodore after some years abroad, presided over 
his school at Canterbury for two years and then, 
going north, transplanted the new educational system 
to Wearmouth and Jarrow, whence it spread to 
Archbishop Egbert’s school at York, which was one 
of the most famous in England in the eighth cen- 
tury. There Alcuin taught the seven sciences of the 
“trivium” and “quadrivium”’, i. e. grammar, rhet- 
orice, and logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. (See Arts, THe SrveN LIBERAL.) 
Later on King Alfred, St. Dunstan, and St. Ethel- 
wold did much to foster learning in England, sub- 
stituting monks for secular canons in several cathe- 
drals and greatly improving the monastic schools. 
Ramsey Abbey, founded by St. Oswald of Worcester, 
long enjoyed the reputation of being the most learned 
of the English monasteries. Glastonbury, Abingdon, 
St. Alban’s, and Westminster were also famous in 
their day and produced many illustrious scholars. 

In France Charlemagne inaugurated a great re- 
vival in the world of letters and stimulated the monks 
of his empire to study, as an essential of their state. 
To further this end Ke brought over from England 
in 782 Alcuin and several of the best scholars of York, 
to whom he entrusted the direction of the academy 
established at the royal court, as well as various 
other schools which he caused to be started in different 
parts of the empire. Mabillon gives a list of twenty- 
seven important schools in France established under 
Charlemagne (Acta Sanctorum O. 8. B., see. IV, 
pref., 184). Those of Paris, Tours, and Lyons 
eventually developed into universities. In Nor- 
mandy, later on, Bee became a great scholastic 
centre under Lanfrane and St. Anselm, and through 
them gave a fresh impetus to the English schools. 
Cluny also took its share in the work and became in 
turn the custodian and fosterer of learning in France. 

-In Germany St. Boniface opened a school in every 
monastery he founded, not only for the younger 
monks, but also for the benefit of outside scholars. 
Early in the ninth century two monks of Fulda were 
sent to Tours by their abbot to study under Alcuin, 
and through them the revival of learning gradually 
spread to other houses. One of the two, Rabanus 


- Maurus, returning to Fulda in 813, became scholasti- 


cus or head of the school there, later abbot, and 
finally Archbishop of Mainz. He was the author of 
many books, one of which, his “De Institutione 
Clericorum”’, is a valuable treatise on the faith and 
practice of the Church in the ninth century. This 
work probably exercised a beneficial influence on all 
cloister-schools of _ the Frankish Empire. 
Hirschau, a colony sent out from Fulda in 880, 
ebrated seat of learning and survived 

enth century, when both the monas- 
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school under Walafrid Strabo, who had studied at 
Fulda and on his return became scholasticus and 
subsequently abbot. In Saxony the monastery of 
New Corbie also possessed a famous school, which sent 
forth many learned missionaries to diffuse learning over 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. It was founded by 
Ansgar, the apostle of Scandinavia, who came from 
Old Corbie in 822, where he had been the favourite 
disciple of Paschasius Radbertus, a theologian, poet, 
musician, and author of Scriptural commentaries and 
an exposition of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 

After the death of Charlemagne the revival of 
secular learning which he had begun waned some- 
what, except in the Benedictine abbeys where the 
study of letters still remained the prerogative of 
the monks. The Abbey of St. Gall, in particular, 
during the tenth century drew to its walls numerous 
students desirous of gaining the knowledge that was 
imparted there, and produced many celebrated wri- 
ters. The fame of Reichenau also revived, and from 
it was founded Einsiedeln (934), which helped to 
carry on the traditions of the past. Nor was Italy 
behindhand, as is shown by the history of such monas- 
tic schools as Monte Cassino, Pomposia, and Bobbio. 

Most of the older universities of Europe have 
grown out of monastic schools. Paris, Tours, and 
Lyons have been mentioned; amongst others were 
Reims and Bologna, and, in England, Cambridge, 
where the Benedictines of Croyland first set up a 
school in the twelfth century. At Oxford, the 
English Benedictines, though they could not claim 
to be the founders, took an important part in the 
university life and development. Monks had from 
time to time been sent from different abbeys to study 
there, but in 1283 a number of the chief monasteries 
combined in founding a joint college for their mem- 
bers, called St. Benedict’s, or Gloucester, Hall, which 
is now Worcester College. In 1290 the cathedral- 
priory of Durham established for its own monks 
St. Cuthbert’s College, which is now Trinity; and 
in 1362 another college, now Christ Church, was 
founded for the monks of Canterbury. The: Cister- 
cians had Rewley Abbey just outside the town, 
founded about 1280, and St. Bernard’s College, now 
St. John’s, established in 1436 by Archbishop Chichele. 
All these colleges flourished until the Reformation, 
and even after the dissolution of the monasteries 
many of the ejected monks retired to Oxford on their 
pensions, to pass the remainder of their days in the 
peace and seclusion of their Alma Mater. Fecken- 
ham, afterwards Abbot of Westminster under Queen 
Mary, was the last English Benedictine to graduate 
at Oxford (about 1537) until, in 1897, the community 
of Ampleforth Abbey opened a hall and sent some 
of their monks there to study for degrees. 

Besides being the chief educational centres during 
the Middle Ages, the monasteries were, moreover, 
the workshops where precious manuscripts were 
collected, preserved, and multiplied. To the monas- 
tic transcribers the world is indebted for most of its 
ancient literature, not only the Scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers, but those of the classical 
authors also. 
Newman, Essay on the Mission of St. Benedict, 
§10.) The monastic scriptoria were the book- 
manufactories before the invention of printing, and 


rare MSS. were often circulated amongst the monas- 4 


(Numerous examples are cited in> 
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ists of Fontanelle, Reims, and Corbie were especially 
noted for the beauty of their penmanship, and the 
number of different MSS. transcribed by some of 
their monks was often very large. 

Full particulars are given by Ziegelbauer (Hist. 
Lit. O. S. B., I) of the most important medieval 
Benedictine Libraries. The following are some of 
the chief amongst them: In England: Canterbury, 
founded by St. Augustine, enlarged by Lanfrane and 
St. Anselm, containing, according to a catalogue of the 
thirteenth century, 698 volumes; Durham, catalogues 
printed by the Surtees Society (VII, 1838); Whitby, 
catalogues still existing; Glastonbury, catalogues 
still existing; Wearmouth; Croyland, burnt in 1091, 
containing 700 volumes; Peterborough. In France: 
Fleury, MSS. deposited in the town library of Or- 
leans, 1793; Corbie, 400 of the most valuable MSS. 
removed to Saint-Germain-des-Prés, Paris, 1638, 
the remainder, partly to the National Library, Paris 
(1794), and partly to the town library of Amiens; 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés; Cluny, MSS. dispersed by 
the Huguenots, except a few which were destroyed 
at the Revolution; Auxerre; Dijon. In Spain: 
Montserrat, the majority of the MSS. still existing; 
Valladolid; Salamanca; Silos, library still existing; 
Madrid. In Switzerland: Reichenau, destroyed in 
the seventeenth century; St. Gall, dating from 816, 
still existing; Einsiedeln, still existing. In Germany: 
Fulda, much indebted to Charlemagne and Rabanus 
Maurus, with 400 copyists under Abbot Sturm, and 
containing, in 1561, 774 volumes; New Corbie, MSS. 
removed to the University of Marburg in 1811; 
Hirschau, dating from 837; St. Blaise. In Austria 
and Bavaria: Salzburg, founded in the sixth century, 
and containing 60,000 volumes; Kremsmiinster, of 
the eleventh century, with 50,000 volumes; Admont, 
the eleventh century, 80,000 volumes; Melk, the 
eleventh century, 60,000 volumes; Lambach, the 
eleventh century, 22,000 volumes; Garsten; Metten. 
In Italy: Monte Cassino, three times destroyed, by 
the Lombards in the sixth century, by the Saracens, 
and by fire in the ninth, but each time restored and 
still existing; Bobbio, famous for its palimpsests, of 
which a tenth-century catalogue is now in the 
Ambrosian Library, Milan, printed by Muratori 
(Antiq. Ital. Med. Aey., III); Pomposia, with an 
eleventh-century catalogue printed by Montfaucon 
(Diarium Italicum, c. xxii). 

Besides preserving the writings of the ancient 
authors, the monks were also the chroniclers of 
their day, and much of the history of the Middle 
Ages was written in the cloister. English history is 
especially fortunate in this respect, the monastic 
chroniclers including St. Bede, Ordericus Vitalis, 
William of Malmesbury, Florence of Worcester, 
Simeon of Durham, Matthew Paris, and Eadmer of 
Canterbury. The rise of the scholastics, for the most 
part outside the Benedictine Order, in later medieval 
times, seems to have checked, or at any rate relegated 
to the background, both the literary and the educa- 
tional activity of the black monks, whilst the intro- 
duction of the art of printing rendered superfluous 
the copying of MSS. by hand; at the same time it is 
worth noticing that many of the earliest printing 
presses were set up in Benedictine cloisters, e. g. by 
_ Caxton at Westminster, and by some authorities the 
invention of movable types is also ascribed to the 
ons of St. Benedict. — ; 
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no further eulogy than a reference to their literary 
achievements. Their editions of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers and their numerous historical, theologi- 
cal, archeological, and critical works are sufficient 
evidence of their industry. They were not less suc- 
cessful in the conduct of the schools they estab- 
lished, of which those at Soréze, Saumur, Auxerre, 
Beaumont, and Saint-Jean d’Angély were the most 
important. (See Maurists.) 

The arts, sciences, and utilitarian crafts also found 
a home in the Benedictine cloister from the earliest 
times. The monks of St. Gall and Monte Cassino 
excelled in illumination and mosaic work, and the 
latter community are credited with having invented 
the art of painting on glass. A contemporary life of 
St. Dunstan states that, he was famous for his “ writ- 
ing, painting, moulding in wax, carving of wood and 
bone, and for work in gold, silver, iron, and brass”’. 
Richard of Wallingford at St. Alban’s and Peter 
Lightfoot at Glastonbury were well-known fourteenth- 
century clockmakers; a clock by the latter, formerly 
in Wells cathedral, is still to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum, London. 

In modern times the monks of Beuron have estab- 
lished a school of art where painting and design, 
especially in the form of polychromatic decoration, 
have been brought to a high stage of perfection. 
The printing presses of Solesmes and Ligugé (both 
now confiscated by the French Government) have 
produced much excellent typographical work, whilst 
the study and restoration of the traditional plain- 
chant of the Church in the same monasteries, un- 
der DD. Pothier and Mocquereau, is of world-wide 
reputation. Embroidery and vestment-making are 
crafts in which many communities of nuns excel, 
and others, like Stanbrook, maintain a printing office 
with considerable success. 

IV. Present ConpDITION OF THE OrpD»R.—De- 
velopment of external organization—A brief sketch 


of the constitution and government of the order is 


necessary for a proper understanding of its present 
organization. According to St. Benedict’s idea, each 
monastery constituted a separate, independent, au- 
tonomous family, the members of which elected their 
own superior. ‘The abbots, therefore, of the different 
houses were equal in rank, but each was the actual 
head of his own community and held his office for 
life. The necessities of the times, however, the need 
for mutual support, the establishment of daughter- 
houses, and possibly the ambition of individual su- 
periors, all combined in course of time to bring about 
a modification of this ideal. Although foreshadowed 
by the Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) capitula of 817 
under St. Benedict of Aniane, the actual results of 
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_ the provisions of the Bull “Benedictina”. The 
Austrian, Bavarian, and Swiss congregations of the 
same period followed out the same idea, as do also t 
most all of the more modern conetees Hone, and by fr 
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The example of Cluny produced imitators and many 
new unions of monasteries subject to a central 
abbey resulted. The Lateran Council of 1215, per- 
ceiving the good points of the system as well as its 
dangers, set itself to strike the mean between the 
two. The risks of an ever-widening breach between 
those which adhered to Benedictine tradition and 
those which had adopted the Cluniac ideas, were to 
be minimized, whilst at the same time uniformity of 
observance and the mutual strength resulting there- 
from, were to be fostered. The council decreed that 
the monasteries of each country should be banded 
together into a congregation; periodical representa- 
tive chapters were to ensure systematic government 
after one pattern; the appointment of definitors and 
visitors was to secure uniformity and cohesion; and 
at the same time the independence of the abbots and 
the autonomy of the individual monasteries were to 
be preserved. The plan promised well, but Eng- 
land alone seems to have given it a fair trial. In 
some of the countries it was not until the issue of 
the Bull “ Benedictina”’ in 1336, or even the Triden- 
tine decrees of two centuries later, that any serious 
attempt was made towards carrying out the pro- 
posals of 1215. Meanwhile certain Italian reforms 
had produced a number of independent congrega- 
tions outside the order, differing from each other in 
organization and spirit, and in each of which the 
departure from Benedictine principles was carried 
a stage further. Even in the Cluniac congregation 
the power of the Abbot of Cluny was, after the twelfth 
century, somewhat curtailed by the institution of 
chapters and definitors. The Sylvestrines (1231) 
preserved the perpetuity of superiors and recognized 
the advantages of a representative chapter, though 
its chief superior was something more than a mere 
primus inter pares. The Celestines (1274) adopted 
a somewhat similar system of centralized authority, 
but differed from it in that their superior was elected 
triennially. The Olivetans (1319) marked the fur- 
thest point of development by instituting an abbot- 
general with jurisdiction over all the other abbots as 
well as their communities. The general chapter 
nominated the officials of all the houses; the monks 
belonged to no one monastery in particular, but to 
the whole congregation; and by thus destroying all 
community rights, and placing all power in the hands 
of a small committee, the Olivetan congregation 
approximated nearest to the later orders like the 


Dominicans and. Jesuits, with their highly centralized 


systems of government. The congregation of St. 
Justina of Padua was modelled on similar lines, 
though afterwards considerably modified, and some 
centuries later St.-Vannes and St.-Maur followed 
in its wake. The Spanish congregation of Valladolid, 
too, with its abbot-general, and with superiors who 
were not perpetual and chosen by the general chap- 
ter, must be classed with those that represent the 
line of departure from earlier Benedictine tradition; 
as must also the resuscitated English congregation 
of the seventeenth century, which inherited its con- 
stitution from that of Spain. In these two latter 
congregations, however, there were some modifica- 
jons, which made their dissent from the original 
ideal less marked than in those previously enumer- 
On the other side, as representing those 
that preserved the traditional autonomy and family 
spirit in the individual houses, we have the Bursfeld 

nion which, in the fifteenth century, made an 
honest attempt to carry out the Lateran decrees and 
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was restored, whilst by means of general chapters, 
at which every monastery of the congregation 
was represented, and by the periodical visitations 
made by the presidents or others elected for that 
duty, uniform observance and regular discipline 
were preserved. ‘The presidents were elected by the 
other abbots composing the chapter and their office 
was merely presidential, not that of a superior 
general or abbas abbatum. 

Present System of Government.—All the congrega- 
tions of more recent formation have been constituted, 
with slight variations, on the same plan, which repre- 
sents the normal and traditional form of government 
in the order. Uniformity in the various congrega- 
tions is further secured by what are called Constitu- 
tions. ‘These are a series of declarations on the holy 
Rule, defining its interpretation and application, to 
which are added other regulations on points of dis- 
cipline and practice not provided for by St. Bene- 
dict. The constitutions must be approved at Rome, 
after which they have binding force upon the con- 
gregation for which they are intended. The capitula 
of Aachen and the Concordia Regularis were the 
earliest examples of such constitutions. Amongst 
others may be mentioned the “Statutes” of Lan- 
franc, the “Discipline of Farfa’’, the “Ordo” of 
Bernard of Cluny, and the “Constitutions” of St. 
William of Hirschau. (The three latter are printed 
by Herrgott in “ Vetus Disciplina Monastica’’, Paris, 
1726.) Since the thirteenth century every congre- 
gation has had its own set of constitutions, in which 
the principles of the Rule are adapted to the particu- 
lar work of the congregation to which they apply. 
Each congregation is composed of a certain number 
of monasteries, the abbots of which, with other 
officials and elected representatives, form the general 
chapter, which exercises legislative and executive 
authority over the whole body. The power pos- 
sessed by it is strictly limited and defined in the 
constitutions. The meetings of the chapter are held 
usually every two, three, or four years and are 
presided over by one of the members elected to that 
office by the rest. Whilst the office of abbot is 
usually for life, that of the president is generally only 
for a term of years and the person holding it is not 
in all cases eligible for continuous re-election. Hach 
president, either by himself or in conjunction with 
one or more specially elected visitors, holds canonical 
visitations of all the houses of his congregation, and 
by this means the chapter is kept informed of the 
spiritual and temporal condition of each monastery, 
and discipline is maintained according to the con- 
stitutions. 

The Abbot Primate-——In order the better to bind 
together the various congregations that constitute 
the order at the present day, Pope Leo XIII, in 
1893, appointed a nominal head over the whole 
federation, with the title of Abbot Primate. The 
traditional autonomy of each congregation, and still 
further of each house, is interfered with in the least 


possible degree by this appointment, for, as the title 


itself indicates, the office is in its nature different 
from that of the general of an order. Apart from 
matters explicitly defined, the abbot primate’s posi- _ 
tion with regard to the other abbots is to be under- 
stood rather from the analogy of a primate in a — 
hierarchy than from that of the general of an order 
like the Dominicans or Jesuits. 
Methods of Recruiting—The recruiting of the 
various monasteries of the order differs according to 
the nature and scope of the influence exerted by each 
individual house. Those that have schools attached _ 
Ny coe their members more “ae 
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monasteries a number of alumni, or pupils provision- 
ally intended for the monastic state, who though not 
in any way bound to do so, if showing any signs of 
vocation, are encouraged to receive the habit on 
reaching the canonical age. 

A candidate for admission is usually kept as a 
postulant for at least some weeks in order that the 
community he seeks to join may judge whether he 
is a suitable person to be admitted to the proba- 
tionary stage. Having been accepted as such, he 
is “clothed” as a novice, receiving the religious habit 
and a religious name, and being placed under the care 
of the novice-master. According to the Rule he has 
to be trained and tested during his period of novice- 
ship, and canon law requires that for the most part 
the novice is to be kept apart from the rest of the 
community. For this reason the novices’ quarters 
are generally placed, if possible, in a different part of 
the monastery from those occupied by the professed 
monks. The canonical novitiate lasts one year, at 
the end of which, if satisfactory, the novice may be 
admitted to simple vows, and at the conclusion of 
another three years, unless rejected for grave reasons, 
he makes his solemn vows of ‘‘ Stability, Conversion 
of manners, and Obedience”. (Rule of St. Benedict.) 

Habit With slight modifications in shape in some 

congregations the habit of the order consists of a 
tunic, confined at the waist by a girdle of leather 
or cloth, a scapular, the width of the shoulders and 
reaching to the knees or ground, and a hood to cover 
the head. In choir, at chapter, and at certain other 
ceremonial times, a long full gown with large flowing 
sleeves, called a “cowl”, is worn over the ordinary 
habit. The colour is not specified in the Rule but 
it is conjectured that the earliest Benedictines wore 
white or grey, as being the natural colour of undyed 
wool. For many centuries, however, black has been 
the prevailing colour, hence the term “black monk” 
has come to signify a Benedictine not belonging to 
one of those separate congregations which has 
adopted a distinctive colour, e. g. the Camaldolese, 
Cistercians, and Olivetans, who wear white, or the 
Sylvestrines, whose habit is blue. The only differ- 
ences in colour within the Benedictine federation are 
those of the monks of Monte Vergine, who though 
now belonging to the Cassinese congregation of 
Primitive Observance, still retain the white habit 
adopted by their founder in the twelfth century, 
and those of the congregation of St. Ottilien, who 
wear a red girdle to signify their special missionary 
character. : 
_ Present Work oj the Order—Parochial work is 
undertaken by the following congregations: Cassinese, 
English, Swiss, Bavarian, Gallican, American-Cassi- 
nese, Swiss-American, Beuronese, Cassinese P. O., 
Austrian (both), Hungarian, and the Abbey of Fort 
Augustus. In the majority of these congregations 
the missions are attached to certain abbeys and the 
monks serving them are under the almost exclusive 
control of their own monastic superiors; in others 
the monks only supply the place of the secular clergy 
and are, therefore, for the time being, under their 
respective diocesan bishops. 

The work of education is common to all congrega- 
It takes the form in different 
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age, with a total of nearly two thousand students. 
The Swiss American congregation carries on scholastic 
work at five of its abbeys. At St. Meinrad’s, besides 
the seminary, there is a commercial college; at 
Spielerville (Arkansas) and Mount Angel (Oregon) 
are seminaries; and at Conception, Spielerville, Cov- 
ington (Louisiana), and Mount Angel are colleges. 
The English Benedictines have large and flourishing 
colleges attached to each of their abbeys, and be- 
longing to Downside are also two other smaller 
schools, one a “grammar school” at Ealing, London, 
and the other a preparatory school recently estab- 
lished at Enniscorthy, Ireland. 

Foreign Missionary Work.—Besides the congrega- 
tion of St. Ottilien, which exists specially for the 
purpose of foreign missionary work, and has ten 
mission stations in the Apostolic Vicariate of Zanzi- 
bar, a few others are also represented in the foreign 
mission field. Both American congregations labour 
amongst the Indians, in Saskatchewan (N. W. T., 
Canada), Dakota, Vancouver’s Island, and elsewhere. 
The Cassinese P. O. congregation has missions in 
the Apostolic Vicariate of the Indian Territory (U. 
S. A.) and in Argentina, under the monks of the 
French province, in New Zealand under the English 
province, in Western Australia (Diocese of New 
Nursia and Apostolic Vicariate of Kimberley) and in 
the Philippines under the Spanish province, and the 
Belgian province has quite lately made a foundation 
in the Transvaal, South Africa. The Brazilian con- 
gregation has several missions in Brazil, which are 
under the direction of the Abbot of Rio de Janeiro, 
who is also a bishop. In the island of Mauritius the 
Bishop of Port Louis is generally an English Bene- 
dictine. Mention has already been made of the 
work of the Sylvestrine Benedictines in Ceylon and 
of the Cistercians in Natal, South Africa. 
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Cassinese 16 188 | 274 170,540 6 476 
English 4 277 79 87,328 5 380 
Swiss 5 355 42 34,319 v6 978 
Bavarian 11 383 51 78,422 | 10 | 1,719 
Brazilian 13 110 6 4 770 
Gallican alah 374. 1 550 2 42 
American Cassinese| 10 7538 | 151 110,320 | 18 | 1,702 
Beuronese 9 711 14 : 5 141 
Swiss American <f 348 | 103 35,605 | 10 675 
Cassinese P, O. 36 | 1,092 90 115,410 | 17 859 
Austrian: 

Imm. Conc. Vii 647 | 367 | 460,832 | 11 | 1,891 
St. Joseph i 293 61 55,062 | 10 901 
Hungarian 11 198 | 145 37,269 6 | 1,668 
St. Ottilien 2 163 10 2,835 3 190 
Fort Augustus 1 47 8 430 
St. Anselm’s 1 1 t 
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Nuns, Benedictine and others:— 


ConvVENTS No. oF 


Benedictine Nuns: Reuicious 
1. Under Benedictine 
BA bbOtS2 92. are ees Sea aie seca cOL 
2eWUnder Bishopsasws 200 seciece te os 7,156 
Camaldolese Nuns ..... NBER yt teteld cca 150 
Cistercian Nuns ....... LOOWS date erstevores sieve 2,965 
Olivetan Nuns........ 20. ccte eter e rioters. © 200 
387 10,722 


The foregoing tables, which are taken from the 
“Album Benedictinum” of 1906, give a grand aggre- 
gate of 684 monasteries, with 22,009 religious of both 
sexes. The statistics for missions and churches 
served include those churches and missions over 
which the monasteries exercise the right of patronage, 
as well as those actually served by monks. 

V. BENEDICTINES oF SpectaL Distincrtion.—The 
following lists are not intended to be in any way 
exhaustive; they merely profess to include some of 
the more famous members of the order. The names 
are classified according to the particular sphere of 
work in which they are most sloueated. but although 
many of them might therefore have a just claim to 
be included in more than one of the different classes, 
when the same individual was distinguished in several 
different departments of work, from considerations 
of space and for the avoidance of unnecessary repeti- 
tion, his name has been inserted only under one 
head. The lists are arranged more or less chrono- 
logically, except where some connecting features 
seem to call for special grouping. To most of the 
names the country to which the individual belonged 
is added in parenthesis. 

Popes.—St. Gregory the Great (Rome); born c. 
540, d. 604; one of the four Latin Doctors; celebrated 
for his writings and for his reform of ecclesiastical 
chant; called the “Apostle of England” because 
he sent St. Augustine to that country in 596. Syl- 
vester II or Gerbert (France), 999-1003; a monk of 
Fleury. St. Gregory VII or Hildebrand Aldo- 
brandeschi (Tuscany), 1073-85; a monk of Cluny 
and afterwards Abbot of St. Paul’s, Rome. BI, 
Victor III (Benevento), 1086-87; Abbot of Monte 
Cassino. Paschal II (Tuscany), 1099-1118; a monk 
of Cluny. Gelasius II or Giovanni da Gaeta, John 
Cajetan (Gaeta), 1118-19; historian. St. Celestine V 
or Pietro di Murrhone (Apulia), b. 1221, d. 1296; 
founder of the order of Celestines; was elected pope 
1294, but abdicated after reigning only six months. 
Clement VI (France), 1342-52; a monk of Chaise- 
Dieu. Bl. Urban V (France), 1362-70; Abbot of 
St. Victor, Marseilles. Pius VII or Barnaba Chiara- 
monti (Italy), 1800-23; was taken by force from 
Rome and imprisoned at Savona and Fontainebleau 
(1809-14) by Napoleon, whom he had crowned in 
1804; returned to Rome in 1814. Gregory XVI or 
Maurus Cappellari (Venice), 1831-46, a Camaldolese 
monk and Abbot of St. Andrew’s on the Ccelian 
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St. Benedict Biscop (England), d. 690; founder of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. St. Filbert (France), d. 
684; founder of Jumiéges. St. Benedict of Aniane 
(France), d. 821; reformer of monasteries under 
Charlemagne; presided at council of abbots, Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle), 817. St. Dunstan (England), 
d. 988; Abbot of Glastonbury (c. 945), and after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury (961); reformer 
of English monasteries. St. Berno (France), d. 927; 
founder and first Abbot of Cluny (909). St. Odo or 
Eudes (France), b. 879, d. 942; second Abbot of Cluny. 
St. Aymard (France), d. 965; third Abbot of Cluny. 
St. Majolus or Maieul (France), b. 906, d. 994; 
fourth Abbot of Cluny; Otto II desired to make him 
pope in 974 but he refused. St. Odilo (France), 
d. 1048; fifth Abbot of Cluny. Bernard of Cluny 
(France), d. 1109; famous in connexion with the 
eleventh-century “Ordo Cluniacensis” which bears 
his name. Peter the Venerable (France), d. 1156; 
ninth Abbot of Cluny; employed by several popes 
in important affairs of the Church. St. Romuald 
(Italy), b. 956, d. 1026; founder of the Camaldolese 
congregation (1009). Herluin (France), d. 1078; 
founder of Bec (1040). St. Robert of Molesmes 
(France), b. 1018, d. 1110; founder and Abbot of 
Molesmes (1075); joint-founder and first Abbot of 
Citeaux (1098). St. Alberic (France), d. 1109; 
joint-founder and second Abbot of Citeaux. St. 
Stephen Harding (England), d. 1134; joint-founder 
and third Abbot of Citeaux. St. Bernard (France), 
b. 1091, d. 1153; joined Citeaux with thirty other 
noblemen (1113); founded Clairvaux (1115); wrote 
many spiritual and theological works; was a states- 
man and adviser of kings, and a Doctor of the 
Church; he preached the Second Crusade throughout 
France and Germany at the request of Eugenius III 
(1146). St. William of Hirschau (Germany), c. 
1090; author of “Constitutions of Hirschau”’. St. 
John Gualbert (Italy), b. 999, d. 1078; founder 
of Vallombrosa (1039). St. Stephen or Etienne 
(France), d. 1124; founder of Grammont (1076). 
Bl. Robert of Arbrissel (France), d. 1116; founder 
of Fontevrault (1099). St. William (Italy), d. 1142; 
founder of Monte Vergine (1119). St. Sylvester 
(Italy), b. 1177, d. 1267; founder of the Sylvestrines 
(1231). St. Bernard Ptolemy (Italy), b. 1272, d. 
1348; founder of the Olivetans (1319). Ludovico 
Barbo (Italy), d. 1448; first a canon regular, then. 
Abbot of St. Justina of Padua and founder of the 
congregation of the same name (1409). Didier de 
la Cour (France), b. 1550, d. 1623; founder of the 
congregation of St.-Vannes (1598). Laurent Bénard 
(France), b. 1573, d. 1620; Prior of Cluny College, 
Paris, and founder of the Maurist congregation 
(1618). José Serra (Spain), b. 1811, died c. 1880; 
Coadjutor Bishop of Perth, Australia (1848); and 
Rudesind Salvado (Spain), b. 1814, d. 1900; Bishop 
of Port Victoria (1849); founders of New Nursia, 
Australia. Prosper Guéranger (France), b. 1805, 
d. 1875; founder of the Gallican congregation (1837); 
restored Solesmes (1837); well known as a liturgical 
writer. Jean-Baptiste Muard (France), b. 1809, d. 
1854; founder of Pierre-qui-Vire and of the French 
province of the Cassinese Congregation of Primitive 
Observance (1850). Maurus Wolter (Germany), 
b. 1825, d. 1900; founder of the Beuronese congre- 
gation (1860); Abbot of Beuron (1868). Pietro 
Francesco Casaretto (Italy), b. 1810, d. 1878; founder 
and first Abbot-General of Cassinese congregation of 
Boniface Wimmer 
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(Belgium), b. 1853; restorer of Brazilian congrega- 
tion; Abbot of Bahia (1896); titular Bishop of Pho- 
cea (1906). 

Scholars, Historians, Spiritual Writers, ete.—St. 
Bede (England), b. 673, d. 735; monk of Jarrow, 
Doctor of the Church, historian, and commentator. 
St. Aldhelm (England), d. 709; Abbot of Malmesbury 
and Bishop of Sherborne. Aleuin (England), d. 
804, monk of York; founder of schools in France 
under Charlemagne. Rabanus Maurus (Germany), 
d. 856; Archbishop of Mainz. St. Paschasius Rad- 
bertus (Germany), d. 860; Abbot of Corbie. Ratram- 
nus (Germany), d. 866; a monk of Corbie, who took 
part in Sacramentarian controversy. Walafrid 
Strabo (Germany), d. 849; a monk of Fulda, and 
afterwards Abbot of Reichenau. Abbon of Fleury 
(France), tenth century; at one time a monk at Can- 
terbury. Notker (Switzerland), d. 1022; a monk 
of St. Gall; theologian, mathematician, and musician. 
Guido d’Arezzo (Italy), died ec. 1028; inventor of 
the gamut. Hermannus Contractus (Germany), 
eleventh century; a monk of St. Gall; learned in 
Eastern languages; author of the “Salve Regina”’. 
Paul Warnefrid, or Paul the Deacon (Italy), eighth 
century; historian and teacher (scholasticus) at 
Monte Cassino. Hinemar (France), d. 882; a monk 
of St. Denis; Archbishop of Reims (845). St. Peter 
Damian (Italy), b. 988, d. 1072; a monk of the 
Camaldolese reform at Fonte Avellano; Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia (1057). Lanfrane (Italy), b. 1005 
in Lombardy, d. at Canterbury, 1089; a monk at 
Bee (1042); founder of the school there; Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1070). St. Anselm (Italy), b. 1033 
in Piedmont, d. 1109; a monk at Bee (1060); Abbot 
of Bee (1078); Archbishop of Canterbury (1093); 
usually considered the first scholastic. Eadmer 
(England), d. 1137; a monk of Canterbury and 
disciple of St. Anselm, whose life he wrote. The 
English historians: Florence of Worcester, d. 1118; 
Simeon of Durham, d. 1130; Jocelin de Brakelonde, 
d. 1200, a monk and chronicler of Bury St. Edmunds; 
Matthew Paris, d. 1259, a monk of St. Albans; 
William of Malmesbury, died c. 1143; Gervase of 
Canterbury, died c. 1205; Roger of Wendover, 
d. 1237, a monk of St. Albans. Peter the Deacon 
(Italy), died ec. 1140; a monk of Monte Cassino. 
Adam Easton (England), d. 1397, a monk of Norwich; 
Cardinal (1380). John Lydgate (England), died 
c. 1450; a monk of Bury St. Edmunds; poet. John 
Wheathamstead (England), d. 1440; Abbot of St. 
Albans. Johannes Trithemius (Germany), b. 1462, 
d. 1516; Abbot of Spanheim, a voluminous writer 
and great traveller. Louis Blosius (Belgium), b. 
1506, d. 1566; Abbot of Liessies (1530); author of 
the “Mirror for Monks”. Juan de Castaniza (Spain), 
d. 1599; a monk of St. Saviour’s, Onna. Benedict 
van Haeften (Belgium), b. 1588, d. 1648; Prior of 
Afflighem. Clement Reyner (England), b. 1589, 
d. 1651; a monk at Dieulouard (1610); Abbot of 
Lamspring (1643). Augustine Baker (England), 
b. 1575; d. 1641; a monk of Dieulouard and author of 
“Sancta Sophia”. Augustine Calmet (France), 
b. 1672, d. 1757; Abbot of Senones-en-Vosges; best, 
known for his “Dictionary of the Bible’. Carolus 
Meichelbeck (Bavaria), b. 1669; d. 1734; librarian 
and historian of Benediktbeuern. Magnoald Ziegel- 

_ bauer (Germany), 1689, d. 1750; author of a literary 
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dictine congregation. Fernand Cabrol (France), 
b. 1855; Abbot of Farnborough (Gallican congrega- 
tion). Jean Besse (France), b. 1861; a monk of 
Ligugé. Germain Morin, of the Beuronese congre- 
gation, b. 1861. John Chapman, of the Beuronese 
congregation, b. 1865. Edward Cuthbert Butler 
(England), b. 1858; Abbot of Downside (1906). 
The Congregation of St.-Maur—The following 
are some of the chief writers of this congregation: 
Adrien Langlois, d. 1627; one of the first Maurists. 
Nicolas Ménard, b. 1585, d. 1644. Grégoire Tar- 
risse, b. 1575, d. 1648; first Superior General of the 
congregation. Lue d’Achéry, b. 1609, d. 1685. 
Antoine-Joseph Mége, b. 1625, d. 1691. Louis 
Bulteau, b. 1625, d. 16938. Michel Germain, b. 
1645, d. 1694; a companion of Mabillon. Claude 
Martin, b. 1619, d. 1696. Claude Estenniot, b. 1639, 
d. 1699; a companion of Mabillon. Jean Mahillon, 
b. 1632, d. 1707; the greatest of the Maurists. Thierry 
Ruinart, b. 1657, d. 1709; a companion and biog- 
rapher of Mabillon. Frangois Lamy, b. 1636, d. 
1711. Pierre Coustant, b. 1654, d. 1721. Denis de 
Sainte-Marthe, b. 1650, d. 1725. Julien Garnier, 
b. 1670, d. 1725. Edmond Marténe, b. 1654, d. 1739. 
Ursin Durand, b. 1682, d. 1773. Bernard de Mont- 


faucon, b. 1655, d. 1741. René-Prosper Tassin, 
Qnaliians 
Bishops, Monks, Martyrs, ete—St. Laurence 


(Italy), d. 619; came to England with St. Augustine 
(597), whom he succeeded as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (604). St. Mellitus (Italy), d. 624; a Roman 
abbot, sent to England with other monks to assist 
St. Augustine (601); founder of St. Paul’s, London, 
and first Bishop of London (604); Archbishop of 
Canterbury (619). St. Justus (Italy), d. 627; came 
to England (601); first Bishop of Rochester (604) 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury (624). 
St. Paulinus of York (Italy), d. 644; came to Eng- 
land (601); first Bishop of York (625); Bishop of 
Rochester (633). St. Odo (England), d. 961; Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. St. Elphege or Atlfheah 
(England), d. 1012; Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1006); killed by the Danes. St. Oswald (England), 
d. 992; nephew of St. Odo of Canterbury; Bishop of 
Worcester (959); Archbishop of York (972). St. 
Bertin (France), b. 597, d. 709; Abbot of Saint-Omer. 
St. Botolph (England), d. 655; abbot. St. Wilfrid, 
born c. 634, d. 709; Bishop of York. St. Cuthbert, 
d. 687; Bishop of Lindisfarne. St. John of Beverley, 
d. 721; Bishop of Hexham. St. Swithin, d. 862; 
Bishop of Winchester. St. Ethelwold, d. 984; 
Bishop of Winchester. St. Wulfstan, d. 1095; 
Bishop of Worcester. St. Aélred, b. 1109, d. 1166; 
Abbot of Rievaulx, Yorkshire. St. Thomas of 
Canterbury or Thomas Becket, born ¢. 1117, mar- 
tyred 1170; Chancellor of England (1155); Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1162). St. Edmund Rich, 
d. 1240; Archbishop of Canterbury (1234); died in 
exile. Suger (France), b. 1081, d. 1151; Abbot of 
St. Denis and Regent of France. Bl. Richard Whit- 
ing, abbot of Glastonbury, Bl. Roger James, and 
Bl. John Thorn, monks of Glastonbury; Bl. Hugh 
Faringdon, Abbot of Reading, Bl. William Eynon, 
and Bl. John Rugg, monks of Reading; and BI. 


(1539) for denying the supremacy of 
in ecclesiastical matters. John de Feckenham 
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lish congregation and Prior of St. Gregory’s, Douai. 
Philip Ellis, b. 1653, d. 1726; Vicar Apostolic of the 
Western District (1688); transferred to Segni, Italy 
(1708). Charles Walmesley, b. 1722, d. 1797; Vicar 
Apostolic of the Western District (1764); a Doctor of 
the Sorbonne and F S. William Placid Morris, 
b. 1794, d. 1872; a monk of Downside; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Mauritius (1832). John Bede Polding, 
b. 1794, d. 1877; a monk of Downside; Vicar Apos- 
tolic in Australia (1834); first Archbishop of Sydney 
(1851). William Bernard Ullathorne, b. 1806, d. 
1889; a monk of Downside; Vicar Apostolic of the 
Western District (1846); transferred to Birmingham 
(1850); resigned (1888). Roger Bede Vaughan, 
b. 1834, d. 1883; a monk of Downside; Cathedral 
Prior of Belmont (1863); coadjutor to "Archbishop 
Polding (1872); succeeded as Archbishop of Sydney 
(1877). Cardinal Sanfelice (Italy), b. 1834, d. 
1897; Archbishop of Naples; formerly Abbot of La 
Cava. Joseph Pothier (France), b. 1835; inaugu- 
rator of the Solesmes school of plain-chant; Abbot 
of Fontanelle (1898). André Mocquereau (France), 
b. 1849; Prior of Solesmes and successor to Dom 
Pothier as leader of the school. John Cuthbert 
Hedley, b. 1837; a monk of Ampleforth; consecrated 
Coadjutor Bishop of Newport (1873); succeeded as 
Bishop (1881). Benedetto Bonazzi (Italy), b. 1840; 
Abbot of La Cava (1894); Archbishop of Benevento 
(1902). Domenico Serafini (Italy), b. 1852; Abbot 
General of the Cassinese Congregation of Primitive 
Observance (1886); Archbishop of Spoleto (1900). 
Hildebrand de Hemptinne (Belgium), b. 1849; Abbot 
Primate of the order; Abbot of Maredsous (1890); 
nominated Abbot Primate by Leo XIII (1893). 

Nuns.—st. Scholastica, died c. 543; sister to St. 
Benedict. Among English Benedictine nuns, the 
most celebrated are: St. Etheldreda, d. 679; Abbess 
of Ely. St. Ethelburga, died c. 670; Abbess of 
Barking. St. Hilda, d. 680; Abbess of Whitby. 
St. Werburgh, d. 699; Abbess of Chester. St. 
Mildred, seventh century; Abbess in Thanet. St. 
Walburga, d. 779; a nun of Wimborne; sister to 
Sts. Willibald and Winnibald; went to Germany 
with Sts. Lioba and Thecla to assist St. Boniface ec. 
740. St. Thecla, eighth century; a nun of Wim- 
borne; Abbess of Kitzingen; died in Germany. St. 
Lioba, d. 779; a nun of Wimborne; cousin to St. 
Boniface; Abbess of Bischofsheim; died in Germany. 
Among other Benedictine saints are: St. Hildegard 
(Germany), b. 1098, d. 1178; Abbess of Mount St. 
Rupert; St. Gertrude the Great (Germany), d. 
1292; Abbess of Eisleben in Saxony (1251). St. 
Mechtilde, sister to St. Gertrude and nun at Hisleben. 
St. Frances of Rome, b. 1384, d. 1440; widow; founded 
order of Oblates (Collatines) i in 1425. 

VI. FounpaTIONS ORIGINATING FROM OR BASED 
UPON THE BENEDICTINE OrpER.—It has already 
been shown in the first part of this article how the 
reaction which followed the many relaxations and 
mitigations that had crept into the Benedictine 
Order produced, from the tenth century onwards, 
a number of reforms and independent congregations, 
in each of which a return to the strict letter of St. 
Benedict’s Rule was attempted, with certain varia- 
tions of ideal and differences of external organiza- 
tion. That of Cluny was the first, and it was fol- 
lowed, from time to time, by others, all of which 
are dealt with in separate articles. 

St. Chrodegang.—Besides those communities which 
professedly adhered to the Benedictine Rule in all 
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of community life and drew up for their guidance 
a code of rules, based upon that of St. Benedict. 
These were the first “regular canons”, and the idea 
thus started spread very rapidly to almost every 
cathedral of France, Germany, and Italy, as well as 
to some in England. In the latter country, however, 
it was not an entirely new idea, for we learn from 
Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History” (I, xxvii) that even 
in St. Augustine’s time some sort of “common life” 
was in vogue amongst the bishops and their clergy. 
St. Chrodegang’s institute and its imitations pre- 
vailed almost universally in the cathedral and col- 
legiate churches until ousted by the introduction of 
the Austin Canons. 

Carthusians—A word must here be said as to the 
Carthusian Order, which some writers have classed 
amongst those founded on the Benedictine Rule. 
This supposition is based chiefly on the fact that 
they have retained the name of St. Benedict in their 
Confiteor, but this was more probably done out of 
recognition of that saint’s position as the Patriarch 
of Western Monasticism than from any idea that 
the order was a filiation from the older body. Con- 
fusion may also have arisen on account of the founder 
of the Carthusians, St. Bruno, being mistaken for 
another of the same name, who was Abbot of Monte 
Cassino in the twelfth century and therefore a Bene- 
dictine. 

Independent Benedictine Congregations—The va- 
rious reforms, beginning with Cluny in the tenth 
century and extending to the Olivetans of the four- 
teenth, have been enumerated in the first part of 
this article and are described in greater detail in 
separate articles, under their respective titles. To 
these must be added the Order of the Humiliati, 
founded in the twelfth century by certain nobles 
of Lombardy who, having rebelled against the Em- 
peror Henry V, were taken captive by him into 
Germany. There they commenced the practice 
of works of piety and penance, and were for their 
“humility”? allowed to return to Lombardy. The 
order was definitely established in 1134 under the 
guidance of St. Bernard, who placed it under 
the Benedictine Rule. It flourished for some 
centuries and had ninety-four monasteries, but 
through popularity and prosperity corruption and 


irregularities crept in, and after an ineffectual 


attempt at reformation, Pope Pius V_ suppressed 
the order in 1571. Mention must also be made of 
the more modern Armenian Benedictine congrega- 
tion (known as Mechitarists), founded by Mechitar 
de Petro in the eighteenth century, in communion 
with the Holy See; this is now reckoned amongst 
the non-federated congregations of the order. (See 
Hominiati, Mecuirarists. ) 

Quasi-Benedictine Foundations —1. Military Or- 
ders.—Hélyot enumerates several military orders 
as having been based upon that of St. Benedict or 
in some way originating from it. Though founded 
especially for military objects, as for instance the 


defence of the holy places at Jerusalem, when not 
so engaged, these knights lived a kind of a religious ~ 


life in commanderies or preceptories, established on 
the estates belonging to their order. 
in any sense clerics, but they usually took vows of 
poverty and obedience, and sometimes also of 
chastity. In some of the Spanish orders, ermission 
to marry was granted in the seventeenth century. 
The knights practised many of the customary monas- 
tic austerities, such as fasting and silence, and they 
adopted a religious habit with the tunic shortened 


somewhat for convenience on_ horseback. Each 


order was governed bye Grand Master who had 
Madiction over the whole order, and under 
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the reader is referred to separate articles. (a) The 
Knights Templars, founded in 1118. St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux drew up their rule, and they always regarded 
the Cistercians as their brethren. For this reason 
they adopted a white dress, to which they added a 
red cross. The order was suppressed in 1312. In 
Spain there were: (b) The Knights of Calatrava 
founded in 1158 to assist in protecting Spain against 
the Moorish invasions. The Knights of Calatrava 
owed their origin to the abbot and monks of the 
Cistercian monastery of Fitero. The general chap- 
ter of Citeaux drew up a rule of life and exercised a 
general supervision over them. The black hood 
and short scapular which they wore denoted their 
connexion with Citeaux. The order possessed 
fifty-six commanderies, chiefly in Andalusia, The 
Nuns of Calatrava were established c. 1219. They 
were cloistered, observing the rule of the Cistercian 
nuns and wearing a similar habit, but they were 
under the jurisdiction of the Grand Master of the 
knights. (c) Knights of Aledntara, or of San Julian 
del Pereyro, in Castille, founded about the same time 
and for the same purpose as the Knights of Calatrava. 
They adopted a mitigated-form of St. Benedict’s 
Rule, to which certain observances borrowed from 
Calatrava were added. They also used the black 
hood and abbreviated scapular. It was at one time 
proposed to unite this order with that of Calatrava, 
but the scheme failed of execution. They possessed 
thirty-seven commanderies. (d) Knights of Montesa, 
founded 1316, an offshoot from Calatrava, instituted 
by ten knights of that order who placed themselves 
under the abbot of Citeaux instead of their own 
Grand Master. (e) Knights of St. George of Alfama, 
founded in 1201; united to the Order of Montesa in 
1399. 

In Portugal there were three orders, also founded 
for purposes of defence against the Moors:—(f) The 
Knights of Aviz, founded 1147; they observed the 
Benedictine Rule, under the direction of the abbots 
of Citeaux and Clairvaux, and had forty command- 
eries. (g) The Knights of St. Michael’s Wing, 
founded 1167; the name was taken in honour of the 
archangel whose visible assistance secured a victory 
against the Moors for King Alphonso I of Portugal. 
The rule was drawn up by the Cistercian Abbot of 
Alcobaza. They were never very numerous, and 
the order did not long survive the king in whose 
reign it was founded. (h) The Order of Christ, reared 
upon the ruins of the Templars about 1317; it became 
very numerous and wealthy. It adopted the Rule 
of St. Benedict and the constitutions of Citeaux, 
and possessed 450 commanderies. In 1550 the office 
of grand master of this order, as well as that of Aviz, 
was united to the crown. (i) The Monks of the Or- 
der of Christ. In 1567 a stricter life was instituted in 
the convent of Thomar, the principal house of the 
Order of Christ, under this title, where the full 
monastic life was observed, with a habit and vows 
similar to those of the Cistercians, though the monks 

-were under the jurisdiction of the grand master of 
the Knights. This order now exists as one of the 
noble orders of knighthood, similar to those of the 
Garter, Bath, etce.,in England. In Savoy there were 
the two orders: (k) the Knights of St. Maurice, and 

(1) those of St. Lazarus, which were united in 1572. 

They observed the Cistercian rule and the object of 

their existence was the defence of the Catholic Faith 
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town. There were a dozen Cistercian lay brothers 
who assisted the nuns in the care of the hospital, 
and these, in 1474, formed themselves into a new 
order intended to be independent of Citeaux. They 
met with much opposition, and, irregularities having 
crept in, they were reformed in 1587 and placed 
under the abbess of the convent. 

(3) Oblates—The Oblates of St. Frances of Rome, 
called also Collatines, were a congregation of pious 
women, founded in 1425 and approved as an order 
in 1433. They first observed the rule of the Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries, but this was soon changed for that 
of St. Benedict. The order consisted chiefly of noble 
Roman ladies, who lived a semi-religious life and 
devoted themselves to works of piety and charity. 
They made no solemn vows, neither were they 
strictly enclosed, nor forbidden to enjoy the use of 
their possessions. They were at first under the 
direction of the Olivetan Benedictines, but after 
the death of their foundress, in 1440, they became 
independent. 

(4) Orders of Canonesses.—Information is but 
scanty concerning the chapters of noble canonesses, 
which were fairly numerous in Lorraine, Flanders, 
and Germany in medieval times. It seems certain, 
however, that many of them were originally com- 
munities of Benedictine nuns, which, for one reason 
or another, renounced their solemn vows and assumed 
the state of canonesses, whilst still observing some 
form of the Benedictine Rule. The membership of 
almost all these chapters was restricted to women of 
noble, and in some cases of royal, descent. In 
many also, whilst the canonesses were merely seculars, 
that is, not under vows of religion, and therefore 
free to leave and marry, the abbesses retained the 
character and state of religious superiors, and as 
such were solemnly professed as Benedictine nuns. 
The following list of houses is taken from Mabillon 
and Hélyot, but all had ceased to exist by the end of 
the eighteenth century:—In Lorraine: Remiremont; 
founded 620; members became canonesses in 1515; 
Epinal, 983; Pouzay, Bouxiéres-aux-Dames, and 
Metz, of the eleventh or twelfth century. In Ger- 
many: Cologne, 689; Homburg and Strasburg, of 
the seventh century; Lindau, Buchau, and Andlau 
of the eighth century; Obermiimster, Niedermiinster, 
and Essen of the ninth century. In Flanders: 
Nivelles, Mons, Andenne, Maubeuge, and Belisie 


of the seventh century; and Denain, 764. The. 


members of the following houses in Germany 
having renounced their solemn vows and become 
canonesses in the sixteenth century, abandoned also 
the Catholic Faith and accepted the Protestant re- 
ligion: Gandersheim, Herford, Quedlinburg, Gernrode. 


THe BeENEDICTINE, ORDER IN GENERAL.—MONTALEMBERT, 
Monks of the West (London, 1896), Eng. tr., new ed., with 
preface by Gasquet; Newman, Mossion of St. Benedict_and 
Benedictine Schools, in Historical Sketches (London, 1873); 
Gasquet, Sketch of the Life and Mission of St, Benedict (Lon- 
don, 1895); Marrnanp, The Dark Ages (London, 1845); Mapin- 
ton, Annales O. S. B. (Paris, 1703-39); Ip., Acta SS. O. S. B 
(Venice, 1733); Ywrrz, Chronicon generale Ord. S. P 
Benedicti (Cologne, 1603); Haiyor, Histoire des ordres religieux 
(Paris, 1792); Ip., Dict. des ordres religieux (Paris, 1860); 
Mier, Commentaire sur la régle de_S. Benoit (Paris, 1687); 
CauMEt, Commentaire (Paris, 1734); Mmnarp, Codex regularum 
(Paris, 1638); Busse, 
BRAUNMULLER in Kire a Anavas RzZ0G, Realencyclopidie 
(Leipzig, 1897), s. v.; Hnimpucumr, Die Orden und Kongre- 
gationen der katholischen Kirche (Paderborn, 1896), I; ZinaEL- 


tinum (St. Vincent’s, Pennsylvania, 


Tanner, Notitia Monastica_ (London, 1744); Duapa.n, 


Monasticon Anglicanum, with Stevens’s continuation (London, — 


0); Gasqunt, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries 
1899); Ip., The Eve of the Reformation (London, 


NER, Prefaces to Cal 
fe) i 


1817-3 
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Le moine bénédictin (Ligugé, 1898); 


\ 


BAUER, Hist. lit. O. S. B. (Augsburg, 1754); Album Benedic- 
1880; Rome, 1905); 
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SpectaL CoNGREGATIONS.—Dvucketrt, Charters and Records 
of Cluni (Lewes, England, 1890); Sackur, Die Cluniacenser 
(Hallea. S., 1892-94); JANAUSCHEK, Origines Cisterciensitum 
(Vienna, 1877); GaILLARDIN, Les T'rappistes (Paris, 1844); 
GuiBERt?, Destruction de Grandmont (Paris, 1877); SALvapo, 
Memorie Storiche (Rome, 1851); Brrencter, La Nouvelle- 
Nursie (Paris, 1878); Brutut&e, Vie de P. Muard (Paris, 1855), 
tr. Rosot, 1882; THompson, Life of P. Muard (London, 1886; 
DE Broeuir, Mabillon (Paris, 1888); Ip., Montfaucon (Paris, 
1891); Hourin, Dom Couturier (Angers, 1899); vAN CALonEN, 
Dom Maur Wolter et les origines de la cong. de Beuron (Bruges, 
1891); Dotan, Succisa Virescit in Downside Review, I-IV. 

G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Benediction, Nupriat. See Mass, Nuprratu. 


Benedictional (Benedictionale), a book con- 
taining a collection of benedictions or blessings in 
use in the Church. In the ancient sacramentaries, 
particularly in the Gregorian, various early forms 
of blessings are found: In some manuscripts these 
benedictions are interspersed throughout the book, 
while in others they are given separately. The 
blessings collected from the Gregorian Sacramentary 
constitute the so-called Benedictionale. From the 
very ancient manuscript of the Cesarean Library, 
Lambecius edited this Benedictionale, believing that 
he was the first to give it to the public. In this, 
however, Lambecius erred, since nearly all the 
blessings contained in this manuscript had been 
previously published, though under a different 
order, or arrangement, by Ménard (d. 1644). Pa- 
melius (Liturgicon Ecclesie Lat., II) also edited 
a benedictional from two manuscripts of the time 
of Charlemagne or a little later, formerly in the 
library of the Queen of Sweden, now in the Vatican. 
Many discrepancies, nevertheless, are to be noted 
between the work of Pamelius and the original 
manuscripts from which it is supposed to be drawn. 
The “Liber Sacramentorum” of Ratoldus, of the 
tenth century, likewise contains numerous blessings; 

- but the most complete benedictional is that found 
in two manuscripts (Nos. 62, 63) of the monastery 
of St. Theodoric, near Reims, written about 900. 
From a manuscript in the Abbey of St. Eligius 
Ménard edited a benedictional, while Angelo Rocca 
has given us one from a manuscript of the Vatican 
Library. The pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop 
of York (732-766), published by the Surtees Society 
in 1853, contains numerous forms of blessings. 
The blessings in use in the present day are found 
for the most part in the Missal and in the Ritual. 

: Prajf. in librum Sacram,. S. Greg., in P. L., LUX XVIII, 601 
sqq.; CX XI, 865 sqq.; SiInKER in Dict. of Christ. Antigq. 

AnpREW B. MEEHAN. 


Benediction of Abbots. See Ansor. 


Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament.—One 

of the most generally popular of Catholic services 

- is Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, known in 
France as Salut and in Germany as Segen. It is 
ordinarily an afternoon or evening devotion and 
consists in the singing of certain hymns, or litanies, 
or canticles, before the Blessed Sacrament, which is 
exposed upon the altar in a monstrance and is sur- 
rounded with lights. At the end, the priest, his 


shoulders enveloped in a humeral veil, takes the 
monstrance into his hands and with it makes the 
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In Rome the principle obtains that the only portion 
of the service which is to be regarded as strictly 
liturgical is the singing of the “‘ Tantum ergo ” and the 
giving of the Benediction which immediately follows. 
This idea is emphasized by the fact that in many 
Roman churches the celebrant, vested in cope and 
preceded by thurifier, acolytes, etc., only makes his en- 
try into the sanctuary just before the ‘“Tantum ergo ”’ 
is begun. Previously to this the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed, informally so to speak, by a priest in 
cotta and stole; and then choir and congregation are 
left to sing litanies and canticles, or to say prayers 
and devotions as the occasion may demand, the 
whole service being of a very popular character. 

In English-speaking countries the service generally 
begins with the entry of the priest and his assistants 
in procession and with the singing of the ‘‘ O Salutaris 
Hostia” as soon as the Blessed Sacrament is taken 
out of the tabernacle. Indeed in England the 
singing of the “ O Salutaris ” is enjoined in the “ Ritus 
servandus”, the code of procedure approved by a 
former synod of the Province of Westminster. On 
the other hand, the Litany of Our Lady, though 
usually printed after the ‘‘O Salutaris”’ and very gen- 
erally sung at Benediction, is nowhere of obligation. 
It may be added that further solemnity is often 
given to the service by the presence of deacon and 
subdeacon in dalmatics. When the bishop of the 
diocese officiates he uses mitre and crosier in the pro- 
cession to the altar, and makes the sign of the cross 
over the people three times in giving the benediction. 
On the other hand, a very informal sort of service 
is permitted, where the means for carrying out a 
more elaborate rite are not available. The priest, 
wearing cotta and stole, simply opens the tabernacle 
door. Prayers and devotions are said or sung, and 
then the priest blesses those present with the veiled 
ciborium before the tabernacle door is again closed. 
The permission, general or special, of the bishop of 
the diocese is necessary for services where Bene- 
diction is given with the monstrance. 

History oF THE Devotion. It is easy to recog- 
nize in our ordinary Benediction service, the traces 
of two distinct elements. There is of course in the 
first place the direct veneration of the Blessed 
Sacrament, which appears in the exposition, blessing, 
“Tantum ergo’, ete. But besides this we note the 
almost invariable presence of what at first sight 
seems an incongruous element, that of the litany 
of Loreto, or of popular hymns in honour of Our 
Lady. Tracing our present service back to its 
origin we find that these two features are derived 
from different sources. The idea of exposing the 


Blessed Sacrament for veneration in a monstrance 


appears to have been first evolved at the end of the 
dideteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
When the elevation of the Host at Mass was intro- 
duced in the early years of the thirteenth century, 
probably as a form of protest against the theological 
views of Peter the Chanter, the idea by degrees took 
firm hold of the popular mind that special virtue and 
merit were attached to the act of looking at the 
Blessed Sacrament. To such extremes did this pre- 
possession go, that the seeing of the Host at the 
moment of the elevation was judged to be the most 
vital part of attendance at Mass. In certain churches 
in Spain a screen of black velvet was held up behind 
the altar in order that the priest’s hands and the 


Host might be more easily seen from afar; in others 


strict injunctions were given to the thurifer that he 


should on no account allow the smoke of the thurible aa 


to obstruct the view of the Host. 
read that when men were dy: 
n unt of vomiting or 
icum. Blessed Sa 


Futhermore, we 
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to this day amongst the rubrics of the “Rituale 
Romanum ”’, 

Under the influence of this idea, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the processions which became common after 
the institution of the feast of Corpus Christi in 1246, 
came by degrees to be carried in transparent vessels, 
resembling our present monstrances. Moreover, a 
custom grew up, especially in Germany, of keeping 
the Blessed Sacrament continually exposed to view 
in churches. It was forbidden by many synods, 
but a sort of compromise was arrived at through 
the construction of the Sakramentshduschen of which 
so many examples still exist in central Europe. 
These tabernacles, of great height and imposing ap- 
pearance, were erected in the most conspicuous part 
of the church, and there the Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved in a monstrance behind a metal door of 
lattice-work which allowed a more or less free view 
of the interior. It was thus that the practice de- 
veloped, though partly kept in check by synodal 
decrees, of adding solemnity to any function, even 
the Mass itself, by exposing the Blessed Sacrament 
during its continuance. 

Turning now to our second element, we find that 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, a 
custom prevailed among the confraternities and 
guilds which were established at that period in great 
numbers, of singing canticles in the evening of the 
day before a statue of Our Lady. These canticles 
were called Laude and were often composed in the 
vulgar tongue, becoming in the hands of such poets 
as the Franciscan Giacopone da Todi, one of the 
great popular influences which helped to develop a 
native Italian literature. Confraternities were formed 
for the express purpose of singing these canticles 
and their members were called Laudesi. It was 
such a company of Laudesi that brought together 
the seven holy founders who, in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, established the Order of Servites, 
or Servants of Mary. Although the laude hardly 
flourished outside Italy, where both the language 
and the character of the people lent themselves 
readily to the composition of innumerable canticles, 
the idea of an evening service of a popular character 
sung before the statue of Our Lady, spread through- 
out Europe. In particular, the ‘“‘ Salve Regina”, a 
special devotion of the Servites, Dominicans, Car- 
melites, and other orders, was consecrated by usage 
to this rite, and we find traces everywhere of its 
being sung, often by choirs of boys, for whom a 
special endowment: was provided, as a separate 
evening service. In France, this service was com- 
monly known as a Salut, in the Low Countries as 
the Lo/, in England and Germany, simply as the Salve. 

Now it seems certain that our present Benediction 
service has resulted from the general adoption of 
this evening singing of canticles before the statue of 
Our Lady, enhanced as it often came to be in the 
course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
was employed at first only as an adjunct to lend it 
additional solemnity. The blessing at the close 
seems to have been added simply because the cus- 
tom gained ground of making the sign of the cross 
over the people whenever the Blessed Sacrament 
was replaced in the tabernacle after a procession or 
after being carried to the sick or any kind of an ex- 
position. But in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we find numberless bequests for Saluts in French 
wills, the items to be sung, often of a most miscel- 
laneous character, being minutely specified, and 
among these the condition is frequently appended 
that the Blessed Sacrament should be exposed during 
the whole time of the Salut. 

The development which is too intricate to be 
given here in further detail, may be investigated 
in the works mentioned below. 
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To the Rev. V. Dr Buck, the Bollandist, belongs the merit 
of having first called attention to the true history of this de- 
votion. See Précis Historiques (Brussels, 1872), X XI, 59-70. 
His conclusions have been developed by the present writer in 
The Month, June to September, 1901, October, 1905, and in the 
book Corpus Domini (in preparation, 1907). Useful material 
may be found in Tuters, Traité de l’Exposition du S. Sacre- 
ment, written in 1673. The account of Benediction given by 
such authorities as CorBLEeT, Histoire du Sacrement de l’ Hu- 
charistte (Paris, 1885), II, 419-431, is not satisfactory. For 
the rubrical aspects of the service see pE Monvrautt, (uvres 
Completes (Paris, 1892), VI, 503-531; Revue Théologique 
(Paris, 1857), Il, 305, 464, 643; WaprLHorst, Compendium 
Sacre Liturgie (New York, 1904), 6th ed., 218, sq.; Loan, 
Ceremonies of some Ecclesiastical Functions (3d ed., Dublin, 
1901), 152-163. 

Herpert THURSTON. 


Benedictis, JAcopus DE. See SrapatT Mater. 


Benedict Levita (of Mainz), or BrNEpDIcT THE 
Deacon, is the name given to himself by the author 
of a forged collection of capitularies which appeared 
in the ninth century. The collection belongs to the 
group: of pseudo-Isidorian forgeries that includes 
the pseudo-Isidorian recension of the Spanish collec- 
tion of canons, the so-called “capitula Angilramni’’, 
and the collection of false decretals of the pseudo- 
Isidore. The name Benedict is, without doubt, an 
assumed one; the statement that he had been a 
deacon in the Church of Mainz and that the collec- 
tion had been made from the archiepiscopal archives 
of Mainz at the command of the late Archbishop 
Autgar (825-847) is clearly also untrue. Nothing is 
known concerning the real author. On internal 
evidence it may be accepted that these forged 
capitularies were composed in the western part of 
the Frankish empire and not at Mainz; the grounds 
for this belief are, especially, the opposition shown to 
the institution of ‘‘chorepiscopi’’, and further the 
circumstance that the collection was first used and 
found readiest acceptance among the Western 
Franks. The close relationship between this collec- 
tion and Pseudo-Isidore lends some probability to the 
supposition that it arose in the Archdiocese of 
Reims. As to the time when it appeared there is no 
reason to doubt the statement of the author that 
Archbishop Autgar of Mainz was then dead. Conse- 
quently the collection was made after 847 (Autgar 
died 21 April, 847). This is confirmed by a metrical 
panegyric, prefixed to the collection, in praise of the 
Carlovingian rulers, and in which Louis the German, 
the Emperor Lothair, and Charles the Bald are de- 
scribed as living, a fact which points to the years 
following 843. Another clue is offered by ‘ Addita- 
mentum’? IV in which the forged pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals have evidently been used. But the way in 
which these decretals are employed by Benedict 
shows that the Pseudo-Isidorian collection had not 
yet reached its completed form. The latest date for 
the appearance of this collection of canons may, 
therefore, be given as from 848 to 850. The time of 
composition cannot be more exactly determined; it 
was somewhere between the years 847-850. 

The author represents his collection as the con- 
tinuation and completion of the collection of genuine 
capitularies in four books, ‘‘Capitularia regum Fran- 
corum”’, produced in 827 by Ansegisus, Abbot of 
Fontanelle. He divides it into three books which he 
designates as “liber quintus’’, “sextus’’, and “‘septi- 
mus’’, Three other writings precede the first book; a 
prologue in verse, a preface in prose which treats of the 
origin and contents of the collection, and the aforesaid 
metrical panegyric on the rulers of the Carlovingian 
line; beginning with Pepin and Carloman and end- 
ing with the sons of Louis the Pious. Four supple- 
mentary prenge (additamenta) are annexed to the 
last book; (I) Tae Aachen capitulary of 817 concern- 
ing the monasteries; (Il) the report of the bishops 
(August, 829) to the Emperor Louis the Pious; 
(IIL) a few genuine capitularies and a large number 
of forged ones, just as in the main body of the collec- 
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tion; (IV) a large number (170) of extracts taken 
from various sources, among which are also for- 
geries of the Pseudo-Isidore. The work of Abbot 
Ansegisus was taken as a model for the collection. 
As. to the sources of the collection, about one-fourth 
of it consists of genuine capitularies (a certain kind 
of royal decrees customary in the Frankish Empire); 
in fact, the genuine materials used by the author 
surpass sometimes those used by Ansegisus. Most 
of the pretended capitularies are, however, not 
genuine. Among the genuine sources, from which 
the larger portion of them are drawn, are: the Holy 
Scriptures; the decrees of councils; papal decrees; the 
collection of Irish canons; the ordinances of the 
Roman law, the “leges Visigothorum”’ and “ Baiu- 
wariorum”’; the “Libri Penitentiales’’ or penitential 
books; the writings of the Church Fathers, and 
letters of bishops. He repeats himself frequently; 
a number of chapters are duplicated literally or nearly 
word for word. The chief aim of the forger was to 
enable the Church to maintain its independence in 
face of the assaults of the secular power. The author 
stands for the contemporary movement in favour of 
ecclesiastical reform, and in opposition to the rule of 
the Church by the laity. The first two editions 
(Tilius, Paris, 1548, and Pithceus, Paris, 1588) are 
- incomplete; the collection is found complete in 
Baluze, Capitularia rezum Francorum (Paris, 1677), 
I, col. 801-1232, and in Pertz, Monumenta Ger- 
manie Hist.: Leges, II (Hanover, 1837), 2, 39-158 
(cf. Migne, P. L., XCVII, col. 699-912). E. Seckel 
is preparing a new edition for the Monum. Germ. 
Hist.: Capitularia, III). 

Hinscutvs, Decretales pseudotsidoriane et Capitula_Angil- 
ramni (Leipzig, 1863) ; ScaNerpER, Die Lehre von den Kirchen- 
rechtsquellen (2nd ed., Ratisbon, 1892), 75 sqq.; Lov, Etudes sur 

réegne de Louis Capet (Paris, 1903), 361 sqq.; Hauck, 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1900), LI, 


527 saqq.; Srcke., Studien zu Benedict Levita in Neues Archiv. 
(1900), XX VI, XXIX, XXXI. 
J. P. Kirscu. 


Benedict of Aniane, Saint, b. about 745-750; 
d. at Cornelimiinster, 11 February, 821. Benedict, 
originally known as Witiza, son of the Goth, Aigulf, 
Count of Maguelone in Southern France, was edu- 
cated at the Frankish court of Pepin, and entered the 
royal service. He took part in the Italian campaign 
of Charlemagne (773), after which he left his royal 

master to enter the religious life, and was received 
into the monastery of St. Sequanus (Saint-Seine). 
He gave himself most zealously to practices of 
asceticism, and learned to value the Rule of St. 
Benedict as the best foundation for the monastic life. 
Returning home in 779, he established on his own 
land near the little river of Aniane a new monastic 
settlement, which soon developed into a great mon- 
astery, uuder the name of Aniane, and became the 
model and centre of the monastic reform in France, 
introduced by Louis the Pious. The emperor’s chief 
adviser was Benedict, and the general adoption of the 
Rule of St. Benedict in the monasteries of the Empire 
was the most important step towards the reform. 
Benedict took a prominent part in the synods held 
in Aachen in 816 and 817, the results of which were 
embodied in the important prescriptions for the 
restoration of monastic discipline, dated 10 July, 817; 
he was the enthusiastic leader of these assemblies, 
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his, the monk Ardo, wrote a biography of the great 
abbot. 

For Benedict’s writings see Codex regularum monasticarum 
et canonicarum in P. L., CII, 393-702; Concordia regularum. 
loc. cit.; Letters, loc. cit., 703-1380. Other treatises (loc. 
cit., 1381 sqq.) ascribed to him are probably not authentic. 
Arvo Smaraapus, Life, op. cit., CII, 353 sqq.; Mon. Germ. 
Hist.: Script., XV, 1, 200-220; Acta SS., Feb., I], 606 sqq.; 
Nicouat, Der hl. Benedikt, Griinder von Aniane und. Corneli- 
miinster (Cologne, 1865); Pautiniter, S. Benoit d’Aniane et la 
fondation du monastére de ce nom (Montpellier, 1871); Foss, 
Benedikt von Aniane (Berlin, 1884); Picxnrr, Aniane und 
Gellone (Leipzig, 1899); Haucx, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands 
(2nd ed., Leipzig, 1900), II, 575 sqq.; Burimr, Lives of the 
Saints, 12 Feb. 

J. P. Kirscu. 

Benedict of Nursia, Sart, founder of western 
monasticism, b. at Nursia, c. 480; d. at Monte Cassino, 
543. The only authentic life of Benedict of Nursia 
is that contained in the second book of St. Gregory’s 
“Dialogues”. It is rather a character sketch than 
a biography and consists, for the most part, of a 
number of miraculous incidents, which, although 
they illustrate the life of the saint, give little help 
towards a chronological account of his career. 
St. Gregory’s authorities for all that he relates were 
parodied trustworthy, being, as he says, four of 
the saint’s own disciples, viz.: Constantinus, who suc- 
ceeded him as Abbot of Monte Cassino; Valentinian, 
who for many years was head of the monastery at- 
tached to the Lateran Basilica; Simplicius, who was 
the third Abbot of Monte Cassino; and Honoratus, 
who was Abbot of Subiaco when St. Gregory wrote 
his “Dialogues’’. 

Benedict was the son of a Roman noble of Nursia, 
a small town near Spoleto, and a tradition, which 
St. Bede accepts, makes him a twin with his sister 
Scholastica. His boyhood was spent in Rome, 
where he lived with his parents and attended the 
schools until he had reached his higher studies. 
Then “giving over his books, and forsaking his 
father’s house and wealth, with a mind only to 
serve God, he sought for some place where he might 
attain to the desire of his holy purpose; and in this 
sort he departed [from Rome], instructed with learned 
ignorance and furnished with unlearned wisdom” 
(Dial. St. Greg., I, Introd. in Migne, P. L., LXVI). 
There is much difference of opinion as to Benedict’s 
age at this time. It has been very generally stated 
as fourteen, but a careful examination of St. Gregory’s 
narrative makes it impossible to suppose him younger | 
than nineteen or twenty. He was old enough to be in 
the midst of his literary studies, to understand the 
real meaning and worth of the dissolute and licentious 
lives of his companions, and to have been deeply 
affected himself by the love of a woman (ibid., IT, ii). 
He was capable of weighing all these things in com- 
parison with the life taught in the Gospels, and he 
chose the latter. He was at the beginning of life, 
and had at his disposal the means to a career as a 
Roman noble; clearly he was not a child. As St. 
Gregory expresses it, “he was in the world and was 
free to enjoy the advantages which the world offers, 
but drew back his foot which he had, as it were, 
already set forth in the world” (ibid., Introd.). If 


we accept the date 480 for his birth, we may fix the 
date of his abandoning the schools and quitting home 


at about a. p. 500. 
Benedict does not seem to have left Rome for the 
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from the valley to the higher range of mountains, 
and seen from the lower ground the village has the 
appearance of a fortress. As St. Gregory’s account 
indicates, and as is confirmed by remains of the old 
town and by the inscriptions found in the neighbour- 
hood, Enfide was a place of greater importance than 
is the present town. At Enfide Benedict worked his 
first miracle by restoring to perfect condition an 
earthenware wheat-sifter (capisteriwm) which his old 
servant had accidentally broken. The notoriety 
which this miracle brought upon Benedict drove him 
to escape still farther from social life, and “he fled 
secretly from his nurse and sought the more retired 
district of Subiaco”. His purpose of life had also 
been modified. He had left Rome to escape the 
evils of a great city; he now determined to be poor 
and to live by hisown work. “For God’s sake he de- 
liberately chose the hardships of life and the weari- 
ness of labour” (ibid., i). 

A short distance from Enfide is the entrance to a 
narrow, gloomy valley, penetrating the mountains 
and leading directly to Subiaco. Crossing the Anio 
and turning to the right, the path rises along the left 
face of the ravine and soon reaches the site of Nero’s 
villa and of the huge mole which formed the lower 
end of the middle lake; across the valley were ruins 
of the Roman baths, of which a few great arches 
and detached masses of wall still stand. Rising 
from the mole upon twenty-five low arches, the 
foundations of which can even yet be traced, was 
the bridge from the villa to the baths, under which 
the waters of the middle lake poured in a wide fall 
into the lake below. The ruins of these vast build- 
ings and the wide sheet of falling water closed up 
the entrance of the valley to St. Benedict as he came 
from Enfide; to-day the narrow valley lies open be- 
fore us, closed only by the far-off mountains. The 
path continues to ascend, and the side of the ravine, 
on which it runs, becomes steeper, until we reach a 
cave above which the mountain now rises almost 
perpendicularly; while on the right hand it strikes 
in a rapid descent down to where, in St. Benedict’s 
day, five hundred feet below, lay the blue waters of 
the lake. The cave has a large triangular-shaped 
opening and is about ten feet deep. On his way 
from Enfide, Benedict had met a monk, Romanus, 
whose monastery was on the mountain above the 
cliff overhanging the cave. Romanus had discussed 
with Benedict the purpose which had brought him 
to Subiaco, and had given him the monk’s habit. 
By his advice Benedict became a hermit and for 
three years, unknown to men, lived in this cave above 
the lake. St. Gregory tells us little of these years. 
He now speaks of Benedict no longer as a youth 
(puer), but as a man (vir) of God. Romanus, he 
twice tells us, served the saint in every way he could. 
The monk apparently visited him frequently, and 
on fixed days brought him food. 

During these three years of solitude, broken only 


-by occasional communications with the outer world 


and by the visits of Romanus, he matured both in 
mind and character, in knowledge of himself and of 
his fellow-man, and at the same time he became not 
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came to Subiaco to be under his guidance. For them 
he built in the valley twelve monasteries, in each of 
which he placed a superior with twelve monks. In 
a thirteenth he lived with “a few, such as he thought 
would more profit and be better instructed by his 
own presence” (ibid., iii), He remained, however, 
the father or abbot of all. With the establishment 
of these monasteries began the schools for children; 
and amongst the first to be brought were Maurus and 
Placid. 

The remainder of Benedict’s life was spent in 
realizing the ideal of monasticism which he has left 
us drawn out in his Rule, and before we follow the 
slight chronological story given by St. Gregory, it 
will be better to examine the ideal, which, as St. 
Gregory says, is Benedict’s real biography (ibid., 
xxxvi). We deal here with the Rule only so far as 
it is an element in St. Benedict’s life. For the rela- 
tions which it bore to the monasticism of previous 
centuries, and for its influence throughout the West 
on civil and religious government, and upon the spir- 
itual life of Christians, the reader is referred to the 
articles Monasticism and BENEDICT, SAINT, RULE oF. 

Tue Bernepicrins Rvuize.—1. Before studying 
St. Benedict’s Rule it is necessary to point out that 
it is written for laymen, not for clerics. The saint’s 
purpose was not to institute an order of clerics with 
clerical duties and offices, but an organization and a 
set of rules for the domestic life of such laymen as 
wished to live as fully as possible the type of life 
presented in the Gospel. ‘My words”, he says, 
‘are addressed to thee, whoever thou art, that, 
renouncing thine own will, dost put on the strong 
and bright armour of obedience in order to fight for 
the Lord Christ, our true King.” (Prol. to Rule.) 
Later, the Church imposed the clerical state upon 
Benedictines, and. with the state came a preponder- 
ance of clerical and sacerdotal duties, but the impress 
of the lay origin of the Benedictines has remained, 
and is perhaps the source of some of the characteris- 
ties which mark them off from later orders. 

2. Another characteristic feature of the saint’s Rule 
isits view of work. His so-called order was not estab- 
lished to carry on any particular work or to meet 
any special crisis in the Church, as has been the case 
with other orders. With Benedict the work of his 
monks was only a means to goodness of life. The 
great disciplinary force for human nature is work; 
idleness is its ruin. The purpose of his Rule was to 
bring men “back to God ae the labour of obedience, 
from whom they had departed by the idleness of 
disobedience”. Work was the first condition of all 
growth in goodness. It was in order that his own 
life might be “wearied with labours for God’s sake” 
that St. Benedict left Enfide for the cave at Subiaco. 
It is necessary, comments St. Gregory, that God’s 
elect should at the beginning, when life and tempta- 
tions are strong in them, “be wearied with labour and 
pains”. In the regeneration of human nature in the 
order of discipline, even prayer comes after work, 
for grace meets with no co-operation in the soul and 
heart of an idler. When the Goth “gave over the 
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together, and this not merely for a course of train- 
ing, but as a permanent element of life at its best. 
The Rule conceives the superiors as always present 
and in constant touch with every member of the 
household. This explains its characteristic form of 
government, which is best described as patriarchal, 
or paternal (ibid., ii, ili, lxiv). The superior is the 
head of a family; all are the permanent members of 
a household. Hence, too, much of the spiritual 
teaching of the Rule is concealed under legislation 
which seems purely social and domestic organization 
(ibid., xxii-xxxii, xxxv-xli). Sointimately connected 
with domestic life is the whole framework and teach- 
ing of the Rule that a Benedictine may be more 
truly said to enter or join a particular household 
than to join an order. The social character of Bene- 
dictine life has found expression in a fixed type for 
monasteries and in the kind of works which Bene- 
dietines undertake, and it is secured by an absolute 
communism in possessions (ibid., xxxili, xxxiv, liv, lv), 
by the rigorous suppression of all differences of 
worldly rank—‘‘no one of noble birth may [for 
that reason] be put before him that was formerly a 
slave” (ibid., ii), and by the enforced presence of 
everyone at the routine duties of the household. 
4. Although private ownership is most strictly 
forbidden by the Rule, it was no part of St. Bene- 
dict’s conception of monastic life that his monks, 
as a body, should strip themselves of all wealth and 
live upon the alms of the charitable; rather his pur- 
pose was to restrict the requirements of the in- 
dividual to what was necessary and simple, and to 
secure that the use and administration of the cor- 
porate possessions should be in strict accord with the 
teaching of the Gospel. The Benedictine ideal of 
poverty is quite different from the Franciscan. The 
Benedictine takes no explicit vow of poverty; he 
only vows obedience according to the Rule. The 
Rule allows all that is necessary to each individual, 
together with sufficient and varied clothing, abund- 
ant food (excluding only the flesh of quadrupeds), 
wine, and ample sleep (ibid., xxxix, xl, xh, lv). 
Possessions could be held in common, they might 
be large, but they were to be administered for the 
furtherance of the work of the community and for 
the benefit of others. While the individual monk 
was poor, the monastery was to be in a position to 
give alms, not to be compelled to seek them. It 
was to relieve the poor, to clothe the naked, to visit 
the sick, to bury the dead, to help the afflicted (ibid., 


_ iv), to entertain all strangers (ibid., liii). The poor 
came to Benedict to get help to pay their debts 


(Dial. St. Greg., xxvii); they came for food (ibid., 
XXi, XXvVili). 


ment is intended not for an order but for a single com- 
munity. He presupposes that the community have 


- bound themselves, by their promise of stability, to 


_spend their lives together under the Rule. The 
superior is then elected by a free and universal 
suffrage. The government may be described as a 
monarchy, with the Rule as its constitution. Within 
the four corners of the Rule everything is left to the 
discretion of the abbot, the abuse of whose authority 
is checked by religion (Rule, ii), by open debate with 


_ the community on all important matters, and with 
___ its representative elders in smaller concerns (ibid., iii). 
. The reality of 


these checks upon the wilfulness of 
appreciated only when it is remem- 
ier ; re bound 
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of the community to one another and to the abbot, 
and of the abbot to them, were elevated and spirit- 
ualized by a mysticism which set before itself the 
acceptance of the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount as real and work-a-day truths. 

6. (a) When a Christian household, a community, 
has been organized by the willing acceptance of its 
social duties and responsibilities, by obedience to an 
authority, and, further, is under the continuous 
discipline of work and self-denial, the next step in 
the regeneration of its members in their return to 
God is prayer. The Rule deals directly and ex- 
plicitly only with public prayer. For this Benedict 
assigns the Psalms and Canticles, with readings from 
the Scriptures and Fathers. He devotes eleven 
chapters out of the seventy-three of his Rule to 
regulating this public prayer, and it is characteristic 
of the freedom of his Rule and of the “moderation” 
of the saint, that he concludes his very careful di- 
rections by saying that if any superior does not like 
his arrangement he is free to make another; this 
only he says he will insist on, that the whole Psalter 
shall be said in the course of a week. The practice of 
the holy Fathers, he adds, was resolutely “to say 
in a single day what I pray we tepid monks may 
get through in a whole week” (ibid., xviii). On the 
other hand, he checks indiscreet zeal by laying down 
the general rule “that prayer made in common must 
always be short” (ibid., xx). It is very difficult to 
reduce St. Benedict’s teaching on’prayer to a system, 
for this reason, that in his conception of the Christian 
character, prayer is coextensive with the whole life, 
and life is not complete at any point unless penetrated 
by prayer. 

(b) The form of prayer which thus covers the 
whole of our waking hours, St. Benedict calls the 
first degree of humility. It consists in realizing the 
presence of God (ibid., vii). The first step begins 
when the spiritual is joined to the merely human, or, 
as the saint expresses it, it is the first step in a ladder, 
the rungs of which rest at one end in the body and 
at the other in the soul. The ability to exercise this 
form of prayer is fostered by that care of the “heart”’ 
on which the saint so often insists; and the heart is 
saved from the dissipation that would result from 
social intercourse by the habit of mind which sees 
in every one Christ Himself. “Let the sick be 
served in very deed as Christ Himself” (ibid., xxxvi). 
“Let all guests that come be received as Christ”’ 
(ibid., lili). “ Whether we be slaves or freemen, we 
are all one in Christ and bear an equal rank in the 
service of Our Lord’ (ibid., ii). 

(c) Secondly, there is public prayer. This is short 
and to be said at intervals, at night and at seven 
distinct hours during the day, so that, when possible, 
there shall be no great interval without a call to 
formal, vocal, public prayer (ibid., xvi). The posi- 
tion which St. Benedict gave to public, common 
prayer can be best described by saying that he es- 
tablished it as the centre of the common life to which 
he bound his monks. It was the consecration, not 
only of the individual, but of the whole community 
to God by the oft-repeated daily public acts of faith, 
and of praise and adoration of the Creator; and this 
public worship of God, the opus Dei, was to form the 
chief work of his monks, and to be the source from 
which all other works took their inspiration, their 
direction, and their strength. ; 

(d) Lastly, there is private prayer, for which the 
saint does not legislate. It follows individual gifts 
—“Tf anyone wishes to pray in private, let him go 
auletlg es h 

San Beak 


our of heart” (i 
Sakae 


the oratory and pray, not with a loud 
fer bid., lil). 
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prayer, it is because the whole condition and mode 
of life secured by the Rule, and the character formed 
by its observance, lead naturally to the higher states 
of prayer. As the saint writes: “ Whoever, therefore, 
thou art that hastenest to thy heavenly country, 
fulfil by the help of Christ this little Rule which we 
have written for beginners; and then at length thou 
shalt arrive, under God’s protection, at the lofty 
summits of doctrine and virtue of which we have 
spoken above” (ibid., lxxii). For guidance in these 
higher states the saint refers to the Fathers, Basil 
and Cassian. 

From this short examination of the Rule and its 
system of prayer, it will be obvious that to describe 
the Benedictine as a contemplative order is mislead- 
ing, if the word is used in its modern technical sense 
as excluding active work; the “contemplative” is a 
form of life framed for different circumstances and 
with a different object from St. Benedict’s. The 
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We can now take up again the story of Benedict’s 


life. How long he remained at Subiaco we do not 
know. Abbot Tosti conjectures it was until the year 
529. Of these years St. Gregory is content to tell no 


more than a few stories descriptive of the life of the 
monks, and of the character and government of St. 
Benedict. The latter was making his first attempt to 
realize in these twelve monasteries his conception of 
the monastic life. We can fill in many of the details 
from the Rule. By his own experiment and his 
knowledge of the history of monasticism the saint 
had learnt that the regeneration of the individual, 
except in abnormal cases, is not reached by the path 
of solitude, nor by that of austerity, but by the 
beaten track of man’s social instinct, with its nec- 
essary conditions of obedience and work; and that 
neither the body nor the mind can be safely over- 
strained in the effort to avoid evil (ibid., xiv). Thus 
at Subiaco we find no solitaries, no conventual her- 
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Rule, including its system of prayer and _ public 
psalmody, is meant for every class of mind and every 
degree of learning. It is framed not only for the 
educated and for souls advanced in perfection, but 
it organizes and directs a complete life which is 
adapted for simple folk and for sinners, for the ob- 
servance of the Commandments and for the be- 
ginnings of goodness. “We have written this Rule”’, 
writes St. Benedict, “that by observing it in mon- 
asteries, we may shew ourselves to have some degree 
of goodness in life and a beginning of holiness. But 
for him who would hasten to the perfection of re- 
ligion there are the teachings of the holy Fathers, the 
following whereof bringeth a man to the height of 
perfection” (ibid., Ixxiii). Before leaving the subject 
of prayer it will be well to point out again that by 
ordering the public recitation and singing of the 
Psalter, St. Benedict was not putting upon his monks 
a distinctively clerical obligation. The Psalter was 
the common form of prayer of all Christians; we must 
not read into his Rule characteristics which a later 
age and discipline have made inseparable from the 
public recitation of the Divine Office. 


mits, no great austerities, but men living together in 
organized communities for the purpose of leading 
good lives, doing such work as came to their hand 
—carrying water up the steep mountain-side, doing 
the other household work, raising the twelve cloisters, 
clearing the ground, making gardens, teaching 
children, preaching to the country people, reading 
and studying at least four hours a day, receiving 
strangers, accepting and training new-comers, at- 
tending the regular hours of prayer, reciting and 
chanting the Psalter. The life at Subiaco and the 
character of St. Benedict attracted many to the new 
monasteries, and with their increasing numbers and 
growing influence came the inevitable jealousy and 
persecution, which culminated with a vile attempt 
of a neighbouring priest to scandalize the monks by 
an exhibition of naked women, dancing in the court- 
yard of the saint’s monastery (Dial. St. Greg., viii). 
To save his followers from further persecution Bene- 
dict left Subiaco and went to Monte Cassino. 
Upon the crest of Monte Cassino “there was an 
ancient chapel in which the foolish and simple 
country people, according to the custom of the old 
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Gentiles, worshipped the god Apollo. Round about 
it likewise upon all sides there were woods for the 
service of devils, in which, even to that very time, 
the mad multitudes of infidels did offer most wicked 
sacrifice. The man of God, coming hither, beat in 
pieces the idol, overthrew the altar, set fire on the 
woods, and in the temple of Apollo built the oratory 
of St. Martin: and where the altar of the same Apollo 
was, he made an oratory of St. John: and by his con- 
tinual preaching he brought the people dwelling in 
those parts to embrace the faith of Christ” (Rule, 
viii). On this spot the saint built his monastery 
His experience at Subiaco had led him to alter his 
plans, and now, instead of building several houses 
with a small community in each, he kept all his 
monks in one monastery and provided for its gov- 
ernment by appointing a prior and deans (Rule, 
Ixv, xxi). We find no trace in his Rule, which was 
most probably written at Monte Cassino, of the view 
which guided him when he built the twelve small 
monasteries at Subiaco. The life which we have 
witnessed at Subiaco was renewed at Monte Cassino, 
but the change in the situation and local conditions 
brought a corresponding modification in the work 
undertaken by the monks. Subiaco was a retired 
valley away in the mountains and difficult of access; 
Cassino was on one of the great highways to the 
south of Italy, and at no great distance from Capua. 
This brought the new monastery into more frequent 
communication with the outside world. It soon 
became a centre of influence in a district in which 
there was a large population, with several dioceses 
and other monasteries. Abbots came to see and 
advise with Benedict. Men of all classes were fre- 
quent visitors, and he numbered nobles and bishops 
among his intimate friends. There were nuns in the 
neighbourhood whom the monks went to preach to 
and to teach. There was a village nearby in which 
St. Benedict preached and made many converts 
(Dial. St. Greg., xix). The monastery became the 
protector of the poor, their trustee (ibid., xxxi), their 
refuge in sickness, in trial, in accidents, in want. 
Thus during the life of the saint we find what has 
ever since remained:a characteristic feature of Bene- 
dictine houses, i. e. the members take up any work 
which is adapted to their peculiar circumstances, any 
work which may be dictated by their necessities. 
Thus we find Benedictines teaching in poor schools 
and in the universities, practising the arts and follow- 
ing agriculture, undertaking the care of souls, or 
devoting themselves wholly to study. No work is 
foreign to the Benedictine, provided only it is com- 
patible with living in community and with the per- 
formance of the Divine Office. This freedom in the 
choice of work was necessary in a Rule which was 
to be suited to all times and places, but it was 
rimarily the natural result of the end which St. 
Bipedict had in view, and in which he differs from 


the founders of later orders. These latter had in 


view some special work to which they wished their 


disciples to devote themselves; St. Benedict’s pur- 
pose was only to provide a Rule by which anyone 


might follow the Gospel counsels, and live, and 
work, and pray, and save his soul. 


narrative of the establishment of Monte Cassino 
does little more for us than supply disconnected 
incidents which illustrate the daily life of the mon- 
astery. We gain only a few biographical facts. 
t. Benedict founded another 


From Monte Cassino 
_ monastery 
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St. Benedict had that wonderful vision in which he 
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that should befall him, saying: ‘Much wickedness do 
you daily commit, and many great sins have you 
done: now at length give over your sinful life. Into 
the city of Rome shall you enter, and over the sea 
sball you pass: nine years shall you reign, and in the 
tenth shall you leave this mortal life.’ The king, 
hearing these things, was wonderfully afraid, and de- 
siring the holy man to commend him to God in his 
prayers he departed: and from that time forward 
he was nothing so cruel as before he had been. Not 
long after he went to Rome, sailed over into Sicily, 
and in the tenth year of his reign he lost his king- 
dom together with his life.” (ibid., xv). 

Totila’s visit to Monte Cassino in 543 is the only 
certain date we have in the saint’s life. It must 
have occurred when Benedict was advanced in age. 
Abbot Tosti, following others, puts the saint’s death 
in the same year. Just before his death we hear 
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for the first time of his sister Scholastica. “She had 
been dedicated from her infancy to Our Lord, and 
used to come once a year to visit her brother. To 
whom the man of God went not far from the gate to a 
place that did belong to the abbey, there to give her 
entertainment” (ibid., xxxiii). They met for the 
last time three days before Scholastica’s death, on a 
day “when the sky was so clear that no cloud was 
to be seen”. The sister begged her brother to stay 
the night, “but by no persuasion would he agree unto 
that, saying that he might not by any means tarry 
all night out of his abbey. . . . The nun receiving 
this denial of her brother, joining her hands together, 
laid them upon the table; and so, bowing down her 
head upon them, she made her prayers to Almighty 
God, and lifting her head from the table, there fell 
suddenly such a tempest of lightning and thunder- 
ing, and such abundance of rain, that neither ven- 
erable Bennet nor his monks that were with him, 
could put their head out of door” (ibid., xxxiii). 
Three days later, “‘ Benedict beheld the soul of his 
sister, which was departed from her body, in the like- 
ness of a dove, to ascend into heaven: who rejoicing 
much to see her great glory, with hymns and lauds 
gave thanks to Almighty God, and did impart the 
news of this her death to his monks whom also he 
sent presently to bring her corpse to his abbey, to 
have it buried in that grave which he had provided 
for himself” (ibid., xxxiv). 

It would seem to have been about this time that 


came as near to seeing God as is possible for man 
in this life. St. Gregory and St. Bonaventure say 
that Benedict saw God and in that vision of God 
Ww le ie ‘St. Thomas will not allow 


_ “the window of his cell in the tower, offering up his 
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still in this mortal life, to see God Himself and in 
God all that is below Him’. If he did not see the 
Creator, he saw that light which is in the Creator, 
and in that light, as St. Gregory says, “saw the whole 
world gathered together as it were under one beam 
of the sun. At the same time he saw the soul of 
Germanus, Bishop of Capua, in a fiery globe carried 
up by angels to heaven” (ibid., xxxv). Once more 
the hidden things of God were shown to him, and he 
warned his brethren, both “those that lived daily 
with him and those that dwelt far off”’ of his approach- 
ing death. “Six days before he left this world he 
gave orders to have his sepulchre opened, and forth- 
with falling into an ague, he began with burning 
heat to wax faint; and when as the sickness daily 
increased, upon the sixth day he commanded his 
monks to carry him into the oratory, where he did 
arm himself receiving the Body and Blood of Our 
Saviour Christ; and having his weak body holden up 
betwixt the hands of his disciples, he stood with his 
own hands lifted up to heaven; and as he was in that 
manner praying, he gave up the ghost” (ibid., 
xxxvii). He was buried in the same grave with his 
sister “in the oratory of St. John the Baptist, which 
[he] himself had built when he overthrew the altar 
of Apollo” (ibid.). There is some doubt whether 
the relics of the saint are still at Monte Cassino, or 
whether they were moved in the seventh century 
to Fleury. Abbot Tosti, in his life of St. Benedict, 
discusses the question at length (chap. xi) and decides 
the controversy in favour of Monte Cassino. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristics in St. 
Benedict are his deep and wide human feeling and 
his moderation. The former reveals itself in the 
many anecdotes recorded by St. Gregory. We see it 
in his sympathy and care for the simplest of his monks; 
his hastening to the help of the poor Goth who had 
lost his bill-hook; spending the hours of the night 
in prayer on the mountain to save his monks the 
labour of carrying water, and to remove from their 
lives a “just cause of grumbling”; staying three 
days in a monastery to help to induce one of the 
monks to “remain quietly at his prayers as the 
other monks did”’, instead of going forth from the 
chapel and wandering about “busying himself with 
some earthly and transitory things”. He lets the 
crow from the neighbouring woods come daily when 
all are at dinner to be fed by himself. His mind is 
always with those who are absent;, sitting in his 
cell he knows that Placid has fallen into the lake; 
he foresees the accident to the builders and sends a 
warning to them; in spirit and some kind of real 
presence he is with the monks “eating and refresh- 
ing themselves” on their journey, with his friend 
Valentinian on his way to the monastery, with the 
monk taking a present from the nuns, with the new 
community at Terracina. Throughout St. Gregory’s 
narrative he is always the same quiet, gentle, digni- 
fied, strong, peace-loving man who by the subtle 
power of sympathy becomes the centre of the lives 
and interests of all about him. We see him with 
his monks in the church, at their reading, some- 
times in the fields, but more commonly in his cell, 
where frequent messengers find him “ weeping silently 
in his prayers”, and in the night hours standing at 


prayers to God”; and often, as Totila found him, 

; g outside the door of his cell, or “before the 

= istel ling upon a book”. 
deal fh 
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himself may obtain mercy. Let him hate sin and 
love the brethren. And even in his corrections, 
let him act with prudence, and not go too far, lest 
while he seeketh too eagerly to scrape off the rust, 
the vessel be broken. Let him keep his own frailty 
ever before his eyes, and remember that the bruised 
reed must not be broken. And by this we do not 
mean that he should suffer vices to grow up; but 
that prudently and with charity he should cut them 
off, in the way he shall see best for each, as we have 
already said; and let him study rather to be loved 
than feared. Let him not be violent nor over anxious, 
not exacting nor obstinate, not jealous nor prone 
to suspicion, or else he will never be at rest. In all 
his commands, whether spiritual or temporal, let 
him be prudent and considerate. In the works 
which he imposeth, let him be discreet and moderate, 
bearing in mind the discretion of holy Jacob, when 
he said: ‘If I cause my flocks to be overdriven, 
they will all perish in one day’. Taking, then, such 
testimonies as are borne by these and the like words 


‘to discretion, the mother of virtues, let him so temper 


all things, that the strong may have something to 
strive after, and the weak nothing at which to take 
alarm.” 

BioerapHy:—St. Gregory’s Dialogues, II, in P. L., LX VI, tr. 
ed. CoLtertpGH (London, 1874); Tosti, Della vita di San Bene- 
detto (Monte Cassino, 1892), tr. Woops (London, 1896). His- 
TORY OF THE Periop:—Hopexin, Italy and Her Invaders (Ox- 
ford, 1892-99); Duppxrn, Gregory the Great (London, 1905); 
Grecorovius, History of the City of Rome, tr. HAMILTON (Lon- 
don, 1900-02). Rute or Saint Benepicr:— Rule, tr. HUNTER- 
Buatr (London, 1906); Scumipr, Hditio minor (Ratisbon, 1891); 
WARNEFRID, Commentary in P. L., LX VI), new ed. (Monte 
Cassino, 1880); Caumret, Commentary (Paris, 1734); MArTENE, 
Commentary (Paris, 1690); ZécKkLER, Askese und Ménchtum 
(1897); Bururr in Downside Review (Dec., 1899); IprM, in 
Journal of Theol, Studies (Apr., 1902). 

Huexu Epmunp Forp. 


Benedict of Paris (Carucuin). See LANGEoIs. 


Benedict of Peterborough, abbot and writer, 
place and date of birth unknown; d. 1193. He was 
educated at Oxford, and was appointed in 1174 
chancellor to Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and in 1175 became Prior of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury. As Abbot of Peterborough from 1177 to his 
death in 11938, he was a learned and able executive. 
He restored the abbey finances to a sound basis, 
and was active till his death in completing and beau- 
tifying the buildings. Through his personal favour 
with Richard I he secured for his abbey various 
rights and privileges. He has been sometimes con- 
fused with Benedict of Sansetun, later Bishop of 
Rochester, vice-chancellor during the absence of 
King Richard. He had the library enriched by 
transcriptions of standard works in theology, exe- 
gesis, law, science, and poetry. He wrote a histor 
of Becket’s “ Passion”, preserved in part in the wor 
on Becket known as “Quadrilogus”, and also, a 
first-hand account of Becket’s “Miracles” (Robert- 
son, “Materials for the History of Thomas Becket”’, 
Rolls Series, 1876). He was formerly regarded as 
the author of “Gesta Henrici II”, which Stubbs 
would identify with the lost “Tricolumnis” of 


Richard Fitz-Neal, author of the “Dialogus de 


Scaccario”’. : 

GaRDINER and Muutincer, Introduction to the Study of 
Eng. Hist. (London, 1894); Gites, Life and Miracles of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, by Benedict, etc. (Caxton Society, 1850). 

. J. V. CROWNE. 


‘Benedict of San Philadelphio (or Brnepicr 
[ Ss at San Phi yhio 


hiladelphio (0) 


" 


_ that it finds an appropriate place in the office of the 
_ Church every morning at Lauds. 
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association of hermits. When Pope Pius IV dis- 
solved this association, Benedict, called from his 
origin Aithiops or Niger, entered the Reformed 
Recollects of the Franciscan Order. Owing to his 
virtues he was made superior of the monastery of 
Santa Maria de Jesus at Palermo three years after 
his entrance, although he was only a lay brother. 
He reformed the monastery and ruled it with great 
success until his death. He was pronounced Blessed 
in 1743 and was canonized in 1807. His feast is 
celebrated 3 April. 


Gubrin, Le palmier séraphique ou vie des saints et des hommes 
et femmes illustres des ordres de St. Francois (Bar-le-Duc, 
1872), IV, 44-75; Lion, L’auréole séraphique, Vie des saints 
et bienheureux des trois ordres de St. Francois (Paris, 1882), 


II, 1 sqq. 
J. P. Kirscw. 


Benedictus, (CANTICLE OF ZACHARY), THE, given in 
Luke, i, 68-79, is one of the three great canticles in the 
opening chapters of this Gospel, the other two being 
the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. The Benedictus was 
the song of thanksgiving uttered by ‘Zachary on the 
occasion of the birth of his son, St. John Baptist. It 
is Jewish in form, but Christian in sentiment. The 
local colouring and nationalistic character of the first 
half are so noticeable that Loisy has conjectured that 
it existed previously as a simple psalm, which Zachary 
adapted, his additions being, he contends, easily dis- 
cernible. (Revue d’hist. et de lit. relig., May- 
June, 1903, p. 289.) There are, however, grave ob- 
jections to this view, and an opposite theory has been 
put forth, that the Benedictus was composed with 
special reference to the names of Elizabeth, Zachary, 
and John, for Elizabeth, Jusjurandum quod juravit; 
Zachary, Memorari (testamenti sui sancti); and John, 
Ad jaciendam misericordiam. 

The whole canticle naturally falls into two parts. 
The first (verses 68-75) is a song of thanksgiving for 
the realization of the Messianic hopes of the Jewish 
nation; but to such realization is given a character- 
istically Christian tone. As of old, in the family of 
David, there was power to defend the nation against 
their enemies, now again that of which they had been 
so long deprived, and for which they had been 
yearning, was to be restored to them, but in a higher 
and spiritual sense. The horn is a sign of power, 
and the “horn of salvation”’ signified the power of 
delivering or “a mighty deliverance’. While the 


_ Jews had impatiently borne the yoke of the Romans, 
_ they had continually sighed for the time when the 


House of David was to be their deliverer. The de- 
liverance was now at hand, and was pointed to by 
Zachary as the fulfilment of God’s Oath to Abraham; 
but the fulfilment is described as a deliverance not 
for the sake of worldly power, but that “we may 
serve him without fear, in holiness and justice all 
our days’’. 

The second part of the canticle is an address by 
Zachary to his own son, who was to take so important 
a part in the scheme of the Redemption; for he was 
to be a prophet, and to preach the remission of sins 
before the coming of the Orient, or Dawn, from on 
high. The prophecy that he was to ‘‘go before the 
face of the Lord to prepare his ways’’ (v. 76) was of 
course an allusion to the well-known words of Isaias 
(xl, 3) which St. John himself afterwards applied to 
his own mission (John, i, 23); and which all the three 
Synoptics adopt (Matt., iii, 3; Mark, i, 2; Luke, iii, 4). 


It is probably due to the first part of the canticle, as’ 


a song of thanksgiving for the coming of the Redeemer, 


It is believed to 


ve been first introduced by St. 
2 to Durand: 
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thanksgiving for the Redemption are specially in 
place as an expression of Christian hope. 
See the commentaries on Saint Luke; also Hasrinas, Dict. 
of Christ and the Gospels (New York, 1906), I, 90-91. 
BERNARD Warp. 


Benedictus Polonus, a medieval Friar Minor 
missionary and traveller (ce. 1245) companion of 
Giovanni da Piancarpino, and author of the brief 
chronicle “De Itinere Fratrum Minorum ad Tar- 
taros’’, concerning the first Franciscan missions to 
the Tatars. This work was unknown apparently 
to Wadding and Sbaralea, the literary historians of 
the order. It was first published by D’Avezac in the 
“Recueil de Voyages’”’ (Paris, 1839, IV, 774-779). 
Cf. the ‘Chronicle’? of Glassberger in ‘‘Analecta 
Franciscana’’ (II, 71). The report of Benedictus is 
important for the curious letter of the Great Khan to 


Innocent IV. 
Gotusovicn, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della terra santa e 
dell’ ortente Francescano (Quaracchi, 1906), 213-215. 


THOMAS J. SHAHAN. 


Benefice (Lat. Beneficium, a benefit).—Popularly 
the term benefice is often understood to denote 
either certain property destined for the support of 
ministers of religion, or a spiritual office or function, 
such as the care of souls, but in the strict sense it 
signifies a right, i. e. the right given permanently 
by the Church to a cleric to receive ecclesiastical 
revenues on account of the performance of some 
spiritual service. Four characteristics are essential 
to every benefice: (a) the right to revenue from 
church property, the beneficed cleric being the 
usufructuary and not the proprietor of the source 
of his support; (b) a twofold perpetuity, objective 
and subjective, inasmuch as the source of income 
must be permanently established and at the same 
time the appointment to the benefice must be for 
life, and not subject to revocation, save for the causes 
and in the cases specified by law; (c) a formal decree 
of ecclesiastical authority giving to certain funds or 
property the character or title of a benefice; (d) an 
annexed office or spiritual function of some kind, 
such as the care of souls, the exercise of jurisdiction, 
the celebration of Mass or the recitation of the Divine 
Office. This last mentioned element is fundamental, 
since a benefice exists only for the sake of securing 
the performance of duties connected with the wor- 
ship of God, and is based on the Scriptural teaching 
that they who serve the altar should live by the altar. 
In fact, as Innocent III declares, the sole purpose 
of the. foundation of benefices was to enable the 
church to have at her command clerics who might 
devote themselves freely to works of religion. 

History.—The need which benefices are intended 
to meet was in the earlier centuries of the life of the 
Church satisfied in other ways. From the beginning, 
the clergy was supported & the liberality of the 
faithful, but originally all offerings were transmitted 
to the bishop, who took charge of their administra- 
tion and distribution. Usually the mass of donations 
was divided into four portions, of which one went to 
the support of the bishop, another to the main- 
tenance of the clergy, a third to the repair and con- 
struction of churches, and a fourth to the relief of 
the needy and afflicted. Under this system even 
those clerics who ministered in rural parishes were 
obliged to send the oblations received in their churches 
to the bishop, to swell the common fund and to be 
submitted to the ordinary rule of allotment. The 
inconvenience attending this method, especially be- 
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cifts which they had received or even the income 
from property which the Church had acquired. ‘The 
latter form of grant, in connexion with lands or 
permanent endowments, was known as precaria, a 
name which indicates its unstable tenure; on the 
death of the possessor the source of his revenue 
reverted to the common fund of church property, 
and could not serve for the support of a cleric unless 
devoted anew to this purpose by a formal act of 
ecclesiastical authority. Though these precarie 
were in the beginning contrary to the canons, cir- 
cumstances justified their increasing employment, 
and they paved the way for the recognition of the 
modern benefice. 

All that was needed to transform the precarie into 
benefices, was to do away with the need of a new 
episcopal decree assigning the income from certain 
lands or other property to the support of a priest 
on the occurrence of a vacancy, and to recognize 
in the source of income a perpetual foundation for 
this specific purpose. When this was done and the 
incumbent was given permanency in office, the 
modern benefice came into being. It was of gradual 
growth, its beginning dating from the sixth century 
and its universal adoption being delayed until the 
eleventh century. Since the usufruct allowed to 
clerics resembled the grants of land which sovereigns 
were accustomed to make to subjects who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by military or political ser- 
vice, and which the Church was at times compelled 
to concede to powerful lay lords in order to secure 
necessary protection in troubled times, it was natural 
that the term benefice, which had been applied to 
these grants, should be employed to denote the 
similar practice in regard to ecclesiastics. Wherever 
the common law of the Church holds sway the 
establishment of benefices is the rule. In more 
than one country a system developed by centuries 
of piety has fallen before decrees, of secularization, 
but if the usurping government makes a pretence 
of compensation by stipends to the clergy, such 
stipends are regarded by the Church as beneficiary 
revenue, and those who receive them retain the 
status of beneficed clerics. In the United States 
benefices are almost unknown. A solitary example 
in New Orleans figured as a notable exception in the 
decree of the Second Plenary Council. A few pa- 
rochial benefices are found in the province of San 
Francisco, and there is good ground for the opinion 
which sees in permanent rectorships all the requisites 
of a benefice; but these instances, with the episcopates, 
are in marked contrast with the general organization 
of the Church in the United States. In England, 
also, benefices are the exception, but in Canada 
they are more common (Gignac, Compend. Jur. 
Eccl., Quebec, 1906). The beneficiary system plays 
an important part in the discipline of the evangelical 
churches on the continent of Europe, and of the 
State church of England. In 1900, out of 22,800 
clergymen at work in the Anglican Church, 13,872 
were beneficed. (For benefices or ‘‘livings’’ in the 
Anglican Church see Phillimore, ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Law ”’; Idem, ‘‘ Book of Church Law ”, London, 1899, 
227; ibid. the Benefices Act of 1898. For the Evan- 
gelical Churches see Hinschius, ‘‘ Kirchenrecht ”’, Ber- 
lin, 1869 sq.; Friedberg, ‘‘ Lehrbuch des Kirchen- 
rechts ”’, 4th ed., 1895; Real Encyk. f. Prot. Theol. 
und Kirche, 3d ed., 1897, II, 596.) 

Diviston.—Benefices are divided into simple and 
double; major and minor; elective, presentative, and 
collative; residential and non-residential; perpetual 
and manual; secular and regular. Simple benefices 
are those which involve only the duty of reciting 
the Divine Office or of celebrating Mass. Double 
benefices imply the care of souls or jurisdiction in 
the external forum or administrative functions, and, 
if they be episcopal or supra-episcopal in rank, are 
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styled major benefices. A benefice is elective when 
the appointing authority may collate only after 
some electoral body has named the future incumbent; 
presentative when such nomination belongs to a 
patron; collative when the bishop or other superior 
appoints independently of any election or presenta- 
tion. The distinction between residential and non- 
residential benefices is based upon the fact that in 
some cases the canons or articles of foundation im- 
pose the obligation of residence in the locality of the 
benefice while in other cases no such obligation is 
annexed. Manual benefices are not benefices in 
the strict sense, since their distinctive note is that 
appointments to them are revocable at the will of 
the collating authority. A legal presumption exists 
that all benefices are secular, but those which exist 
in churches or houses of religious orders or which 
by custom or by the will of the founder have been 
appropriated to religious are known as regular bene- 
fices. This last distinction has at times a special 
importance because of the rule requiring that secu- 
lar benefices be conferred only on secular clerics, 
regular benefices only on regulars. 

Creation.—Benefices can be created only by 
ecclesiastical authority, since the right to revenue 
which they suppose is always necessarily connected 
with some spiritual function, and is therefore reck- 
oned among the jura spiritualia controlled by the 
Church. The competent authority may be the pope 
or a bishop or one possessing quasi-episcopal au- 
thority, it being always understood that the pope 
has exclusive control of all major benefices. A bene- 
fice must be erected in a church or at an altar, under 
the title of some saint or mystery, and with the an- 
nexed obligation of rendering some spiritual service. 
Since the idea of compensation is always implied, 
a sufficient endowment must in every.case be guaran- 
teed, the amount varying with the character of the 
benefice, the locality of the foundation, and the na- 
ture of the services which are to be rendered. In 
some countries, as in Austria, the consent of the 
civil authorities is a necessary preliminary to the 
creation of a benefice. 

Mopirication.—A benefice once erected is under- 
stood to be perpetual, but the law must and does 
provide for circumstances which may require an 
alteration of the status of a benefice by union or 
division, or even its entire suppression or extinction. 
Sometimes, owing to changed conditions, especially 
to a-diminution of revenue, it becomes necessary to 
unite two or more benefices. This union may be 
effected in two ways, either so that an entirely new 
individual entity is brought into being, or so that 
the original titles remain, but are conferred on one 
cleric instead of several. In this latter case a dis- 
tinction has to be made between a union in which 
both benefices retain their legal autonomy and a 
union in which one benefice is made legally dependent 
on the other. The pope alone can unite major bene- 
fices; minor benefices are subject in this respect to 
episcopal authority, with very few exceptions. A 
bishop is not allowed to proceed to the union of 
benefices unless such action be justified by reasons 
of necessity or of advantage, and unless a hearing 
be first granted to all interested persons. The patron, 
if there be one, and the cathedral chapter are the 
only parties whose consent, as distinguished from 
mere opinion, is required. The division of benefices, 
which is most frequently verified in connexion with 
parishes, is authorized when the incumbent is unable 
on account of increasing obligations to meet the re- 
quirements of his office, even with the help of such 
auxiliaries as the law allows. The formalities are 
generally the same as for a union. The term “‘dis- 
membration”’ is frequently employed as a synonym 
for division, but strictly speaking it denotes an act 
by which a part of the goods or revenues of one 
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benefice is given perpetually to another benefice or to 
some other ecclesiastical entity. In this case no new 
benefice is set up, and the act in question is in reality 
simply an alienation of church property, and is 
therefore governed by the rules applicable to aliena- 
tion. Dismembration is also used at times to signify 
the separation of a certain territory with its in- 
habitants from one parish and its incorporation in 
another, which may be effected for sufficient reason. 
The extinction of benefices occurs when both the 
benefice and the church to which it is attached are 
utterly destroyed or cease completely to have any 
connexion with Catholic worship, as happened in 
the past when certain countries were overrun by 
infidels or heretics, and in more recent times on the 
occasion of acts of usurpation by the civil power. 
Suppression differs from extinction in that it simply 
terminates the existence of a benefice, leaving intact 
the church and any other benefices which may be 
connected with it. Suppression involves a diminu- 
tion of religious service, and is consequently re- 
garded as odious in law. Nevertheless a bishop may 
for good reasons and with the consent of his chapter 
proceed to suppression, and at times such action is 
rendered necessary by a considerable depreciation in 
the value of the beneficiary property or by the de- 
parture of the population to whose spiritual needs the 
benefice was intended to minister. Suppression is 
not infrequently requested by patrons. In such 
cases the practice is not to consent to absolute sup- 
pression, at least of the religious service depending 
on the benefice, but simply to the exoneration of 
the patron and his renunciation of the jus patronatus. 

Cotiation.—The collation or granting of benefices 
may be ordinary or extraordinary, free or necessary. 
The distinction between ordinary and extraordinary 
collation is based upon the fact that while ordinarily 
major benefices are disposed of by the pope and 
minor benefices by bishops, it may occasionally 
happen that this rule suffers an exception in so far 
as it relates to bishops, either because of a special 
provision of the law in favour of the pope or of some 
other authority, or because, on the failure of the 
bishop to act, the right to appoint devolves on his 
superior. These exceptions are known as extraordi- 
nary collations. From the eleventh century, ex- 
traordinary collations by the pope became more and 
more common, usually taking the form of man- 
data de providendo, litere expectative, and reservations. 
The mandata de providendo were intended to give 
to the cleric named therein a right to a benefice 
already vacant in the diocese of the bishop to whom 
the mandate was directed. Litere expectative were 
similar papal interventions in regard to diocesan 
benefices, but affected benefices not yet vacant, 
the recipient of the letter being given a claim on a 
benefice as soon as it should be at the disposal of 
the bishop. These two methods of extraordinary 
collation were not productive of happy results; 
they proved to be prejudicial to episcopal authority; 
they were taken advantage of by unworthy aspirants 
for ecclesiastical offices; and at times they were 
fraudulently obtained and offered for sale. Hence 
their reprobation by the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, 


cap. xix De ref). This animadversion of Trent was. 


not, it is needless to say, a limitation of any papal 
prerogative; its sole purpose being to forestall 
possible abuses on the part of petitioners for favours 
from the Holy See. Reservations are still in opera- 
tion, and consist in this, that the pope reserves to 
himself in specified cases the collation of certain 
iocesan benefices. After serving for centuries as a 

much controversy, they were finally regu- 

defining accuratel instances in 
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Apostolic Chancery (see CHANCERY, APOSTOLIC), 
which provides that those diocesan benefices which 
fall vacant during eight months of the year are to 
be at the disposal of the pope, but that bishops who 
observe the law of residence may freely dispose of 
all benefices vacated during the six alternate months 
beginning with February. To-day reservations are 
in effect to some extent throughout the Church; 
for example, they affect the first dignities in chap- 
ters in the Province of Quebec and canonries in 
England; but Italy is the only country in which they 
are in full operation. Apart from cases provided 
for in reservations, the pope rarely, if ever, exercises 
his right of extraordinary collation. A collation, 
whether made by the pope or by a bishop, is said 
to be free when it is not conditioned by any act of 
an elector or of a patron; necessary when it follows 
election or nomination by competent persons or 
presentation by patrons. In many countries, con- 
cordats have secured to the representatives of civil 
authority an important part in appointments to 
benefices. Thus in Bavaria the king nominates to 
all archiepiscopal and episcopal sees; and a similar 
right has been granted to the Emperor of Austria 
and-to the King of Portugal; in Hanover the chapter, 
before proceeding to the election of a bishop, must 
allow the Government to cancel the names of those 
candidates whom it judges unacceptable. Secular 
intervention in the collation of minor benefices varies 
from the royal nomination of the King of Portugal 
to the governmental exequatur required by Italian 
law. The interests of religion are safeguarded by 
the canonical requirement that in every case the 
candidate must be confirmed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority before he can lawfully begin his incumbency. 
(For abuses in the collation of benefices, see PATRON- 
AGE, COMMENDATORY ABBoTS, INVESTITURES.) 
ConpiITION or CoLLATION.—In order that benefices 
may the more effectually fulfill the purposes for 
which they were instituted, various laws have been 
enacted governing the act of collation. Whether 
the collation be free or necessary it must always 
be gratuitous, to avoid simony; free, that is without 
coaction; unconditional; public, so that it may be 
readily proved; and granted within six months from 
the date.of vacancy. Moreover no benefice can be 
conferred before it is vacant, nor can seculars re- 
ceive the benefices of regulars, nor regulars those 
which are secular in character. Plurality of benefices 
also is forbidden. ‘This last regulation was intro- 
duced very early in the history of benefices to assure 
the faithful execution of the trust attached to 
ecclesiastical foundations, as well as to guard against 
the evils which follow luxury; but in the course of 
time its effectiveness was considerably diminished 
by a distinction drawn between compatible and 
incompatible benefices. It was claimed that a bene- 
fice which does not require residence is perfectly 
compatible with one which does, and also that 
several simple benefices might very properly be held 
at the same time. This view held sway down to 
the time of the Council of Trent, which ordained 
that the possession of more than one benefice is 


lawful only when the first benefice obtained does 


not suffice for the Popp ort of the incumbent, and that 
in no case should bot 
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Council of Trent a simple benefice could lawfully 
be conferred on a cleric as early as his seventh year, 
but since that council the recipient of a simple bene- 
fice must be in his fourteenth year, and for double 
benefices the age of twenty-four years completed is 
always required. A greater maturity is demanded 
for certain offices, e. g. thirty years completed for 
the episcopate, and forty years for the post of canon 
penitentiary. (c) Character—The appointee must 
be of legitimate birth and of good reputation, and 
free from censure and irregularity. (d) Relative 
worthiness.—In the case of a choice between several 
candidates for a bishopric or for a parish, the col- 
lator must appoint the most worthy, i. e. the one who 
possesses in the highest degree the qualities necessary 
for a successful discharge of the duties connected 
with the benefice in question. The same rule applies 
to prelacies with quasiepiscopal jurisdiction, to 
the canon theologian and to the canon penitentiary. 
As to other benefices authorities differ, the preferable 
opinion maintaining that in all cases the most worthy 
is to be chosen. (e) Science.—According to a law of 
Trent (Sess. VII, c. xiii, De ref.) no one can be collated 
to a benefice unless his fitness has been demonstrated 
in an examination conducted by the ordinary. In 
the case of parochial benefices, this examination 
must take the form of a concursus. (See CoNcuURSUS.) 
For some appointments the possession of a degree 
in theology or in canon law is demanded, as evidence 
of requisite learning; a bishop must be a doctor or a 
licentiate in canon law or in theology, or have the 
public testimony of a university as to his fitness to 
teach others; an archdeacon also must be a doctor 
or a licentiate in canon law or in theology; and 
similar qualifications are demanded for other offices. 
The Holy See, is, at the present time, insisting that 
the law concerning degrees be faithfully observed. 
(f) Extraordinary requirements.—These may be im- 
posed by the articles of foundation or by secular law. 
Founders of benefices are given a great deal of 
liberty in attaching conditions to the act of collation, 
provided that these conditions be approved by 
ecclesiastical authority. In consequence, it happens 
at times that only members of a certain family or 
citizens of some town or city are eligible, or even, in 
some few instances, persons of noble birth. More 
onerous, and not always acceptable to the church, is 
the interference of civil authorities in the matter 
of collation. In many places only a person declared 
acceptable to the Government, or a citizen, or a native, 
or one who swears fidelity to the Government at 
the time of appointment, or who receives the royal 
exequatur, can hope to be collated. In Portugal and 
in Bavaria, the permission of the Government is 
necessary for ordination, and without this permission, 
which is given after an examination by secular au- 
thorities, a cleric is incapacitated for benefices in 
these two kingdoms. The Bavarian law also con- 
tains the curious provision that no subject is to enter 
the German College at Rome so long as it is con- 
ducted by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, or by 
any similar order, and that all who contravene this 


ordinance are to be considered as persone non grate. 


to the Government and excluded from all benefices 
and posts at its disposal. rere t. 
-OBLIGATIONS.—AIl beneficed clerics are bound to 
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the law. It is provided in the law that in the event 
of certain acts vacancy shall occur tpso facto; as when 
the incumbent marries or attempts marriage, when 
he takes solemn vows in a religious order, when he 
violates the canon forbidding plurality, when he 
fails to receive within the prescribed time the nec- 
essary ordination, when he obtains episcopal conse- 
cration, when he is guilty of any crime to which 
penalty of deprivation is expressly attached. In 
other cases deprivation follows a judicial process, 
instituted in virtue of laws authorizing the bishop to 
punish certain offences in. this manner. Moreover 
a cleric has the right to resign his benefice provided 
the resignation be offered freely and for just reasons, 
and be accepted by a competent superior, and he 
may also, with certain conditions, exchange bene- 
fices with another incumbent. 

ReEvENUES.—The holder of a benefice is not the 
owner of the foundation from which he derives his 
support; he occupies in reference to it the position 
of a tutor or guardian who must defend its interests. 
His chief duty is to maintain it as a perpetual means 
of support for ministers of religion. Its fruits or 
revenues, however, belong to him, but with the ob- 
ligation of devoting to pious causes, and especially 
to the relief of the poor, all that is not needed for his 
own support. Formerly, this superfluous revenue 
could not be disposed of by will, but a universal 
custom has long since authorized such testamentary 
disposal, provided it be made in favour of pious 
causes or of the poor. In fact, in most places on 
account of the difficulty of distinguishing a cleric’s 
patrimonial property from his beneficiary revenue, 
the right is recognized to dispose freely by will of 
all property. (See Jus Spottt.) 

DvarEneE, De Sacris Ministertis et Beneficiis (Paris, 1564); 
Resourri, Praris Beneficiorum (Lyons, 1580); Garzias, De 
Benefictis (Cologne, 1614); Corrapus, De Prazi Beneficiariad 
(Naples, 1656); Lorrmrius, De Re Beneficiarid (Lyons, 1659); 
Lrevurentius, Forum Beneficiale (Cologne, 1674); GoHarp, 
Traité des Bénéfices (Paris, 1765); Sauanrtn, Tractatus Bene- 
fictartus (Rome, 1751); THomassinus, Vetus et Nova Disciplina 
circa Ecclesie Beneficia et Beneficiarios (Venice, 1766), the 
classic historical work on Benefices; GAGLIARDI, Tractatus de 
Benefictis (Naples, 1842); ZireLy1, Apparatus Juris Ecel. 
(Rome, 1907); Gross, Das Recht an der Pfriinde (Graz, 
1887); Gauantsr, Il Beneficio Ecclesiastico (Milan, 1895); 
VerRING, Lehrbuch des kath. prot. und oriental. Kirchenrechts, 
ete. (3d ed., Freiburg, 1893), 452 sqq.; Rou, Geschichte des 
Beneficialwesens (Erlangen, 1850); Srurz, Geschichte des Bene- 
ficialwesens bis Alexander III (Berlin, 1895); Taunton, The 
Law of the Church (London, 1906). 

; Joun T. CREAGH. 

Benefit of Clergy, the exemption from the juris- 
diction of the secular courts, which in England, 
in the Middle Ages, was accorded to clergymen. 
This exemption included all who had been tonsured 
and wore the ecclesiastical dress, and was shared 
in by monks and nuns. In Saxon days ecclesias- 
tical and civil cases were decided in shire and hun- 
dred courts where the bishop sat side by side with 
the ealdorman or sheriff. From the days of the 
Conqueror ecclesiastical courts were held distinct 
from the secular courts. Gratian (cap. xlvii, 11% 
pars Dec., Causa XI, ix 1) sums up the privilege 
of the clergy thus: “From the above it is to be 
understood that a clergyman is not to be brought 
before the public courts either in a civil or criminal 
case, unless perhaps the bishop should not wish 
to decide the civil case, or unless he should, in a 
criminal case, degrade him”. William forbade his 
judges and ministers and every layman to meddle 
with the laws regarding the bishop. These priv 
leges of the clergy were substantially re te 
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the ecclesiastical court, and, if found guilty, to be 
degraded and returned for punishment to the lay 
court. St. Thomas objected, in the name of the 
Church law, to the first accusation in the lay court. 
Fitzstephen (Materials III, 47, quoted in Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law) says of the 
alleged customs: “They had never been previously 
written, nor were there any such customs in the 
Kingdom”. The author of the “Leges Henrici” 
(ibid.) says plainly that no accusation, be it for grave 
crime, be it for light offence, is to be brought against 
any ordained clerk save before his bishop. (Leg. 
Hen. I, 57, § 9.) When a clerk was brought before 
a lay court, he proved his claim to benefit of clergy 
by reading, and he was turned over to the ecclesias- 
tical court, as only the clergy were generally able 
to read. This gave rise to the extension of the 
benefit of clergy to all who could read. By statute 
in the reign of Edward III (25 Edw. III, ec. 4) it 
was enacted that all manner of clerks, secular and 
religious, should enjoy the privilege of Holy Church 
for all treasons and felonies, except those imme- 
diately affecting his Majesty. This provision was 
applicable also to all who could read. Jn the 
reign of Henry VII a distinction was drawn between 
persons actually in Holy orders and those who in 
other respects secular, were able to read, by which 
the latter were allowed the benefit of the clergy 
only once, and on receiving it were to be branded 
on the left thumb with a hot iron in order to afford 
evidence against them on a future occasion. Henry 
Vill (28 Hen. VIII, c. 1, § 32, Hen. VIII, c. iii, § 8) 
had even the clergy branded for the first time, but 
Edward VI abolished this, and excepted atrocious 
crimes, murder, poisoning, burglary, highway rob- 
bery, and sacrilege from benefit of clergy (1 Edw. VI, 
c. xii § 10), but peers of the realm were to be dis- 
charged in every case for the first offence, except 
murder and poisoning, even though unable to read. 
After a layman was burnt on the hand, a clerk dis- 
charged on reading, a peer without either burning 
or 0, they were delivered to the ordinary 
to be dealt with according to the ecclesiastical 
canons. The clerical authorities instituted a kind 
of purgation. The party was required to take an 
oath of innocence, twelve compurgators were called 
to testify to their belief in the falsehood of the 
charges. Afterwards he brought forward witnesses 
to completely establish his innocence. If found 


- guilty, the culprit was degraded if a clerk, and all 


were compelled to do penance. Many escaped by 
perjury and leniency; hence steps were taken in 
the more atrocious crimes to annul the privilege. 
Later this privilege was allowed only after con- 
viction for men who claimed it because able to read, 


and then they knelt to the court praying for their 


to twenty-four months. 


clergy and (18 Elizabeth, c. vii, § 2) the party was 
burnt on the hand, and discharged without any 
interference of the Church to annul his conviction. 
The judges were empowered (18 Elizabeth, c. vii) 
to direct the prisoner to be imprisoned for a year 
or a shorter period. Women in the reign of William 
and Mary were admitted to the privileges of men 


in clergyable felonies, on praying the benefit of the 


statute (3 and 4 Will. and M. c. ix, § 5). The idle 
ceremony of reading was abolished by 5 Anne e. vi, 
and all before entitled were now admitted to its 
benefit. Branding was abolished and the offenders 
could be committed to a house of correction for six 
(Geo. IV, c. xi; 6 Geo.. I, 
provides for felonious thefts the transporta- 


rivilege of | pene oaney was entirely abolished 
ie) 


a Statutes 7 and 8 Geo. IV, 
20] 


it had been recognized 
1790, it 
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Traces of it are found in some courts of different 
states, but it has been practically outlawed by 
statute or by adjudication. It is now universally 
obsolete in English and American law. 

StePpHEN, History of Criminal Law, I, xiii; Pottock anp 
Maitianp, History of English Law (Cambridge), I, s. v. Clergy, 
Green, History of the English People, II, bk. II, i; FLANAGAN, 
History of Church in England, A. D. 1076 (London, 1857); 
Cuirry, Criminal Law, s. v. Benefit of Clergy; Drsmonnp, 
The Church and The Law (Chicago, 1898); Buack, Law Dic- 
tionary, 8. V. 

R. L. Burtsett. 


Benettis, JeremiaH, a Friar Minor Capuchin and 
historical writer, d. in 1774. He belonged to the 
Province of Piedmont in Italy, and left two valuable 
historical treatises. The first, entitled ‘‘Chronica et 
critica histori sacre et profane’’ (Rome, 1766), deals 
with various astronomical questions and the religious 
rites and ceremonies of ancient peoples, and was writ- 
ten with a view to facilitate the study of Sacred 
Scripture. In the second work, entitled “ Privilegio- 
rum §. Petri vindicia’’? (Rome, 1756-66), he gives 
a history of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. 

Hurter, Nomenciator, III, 111. 

STEPHEN M. Donovan. 


Benevento (BENEVENTANA), ARCHDIOCESE OF.— 
Benevento, the ancient Beneventum, the principal 
city of the province of the same name in Campania, 
is situated on the River Calore, and contains a popu- 
lation of 25,000. It was founded at a very early 
period by the Samnites, who named it Maleventum. 
In 275 B. c. the Romans, having conquered Pyrrhus 
not far from there, took possession of the city and 
changed its name to the present form. In 268 B. c. a 
Roman colony was established at Beneventum, which 
was enlarged and beautified by Augustus and other 
emperors. The arch of Trajan (porta aurea), entirely 
of Parian marble, still bears eloquent witness to the 
munificence of that emperor. In 545 the city was 
captured and destroyed by Totila, King of the Goths, 
but was rebuilt in 589 by the Lombard King Autharis, 
and made the seat of a duchy. In 1047 it fell into the 
hands of the Normans, who, however, were forced to 
relinquish it by Emperor Henry III in 1053. 

The city, with the surrounding territory, was then 
turned over to Pope Leo IX, a relative of the emperor, 
in payment of the annual tribute rendered the Holy 
See by the Church of Bamberg; but shortly after- 


wards it was reoccupied by the Normans. The pope: 


thereupon placed himself at the head of a powerful 
army ‘ut saltem humano terrore resipiscerent, qui 
divina.iudicia minime formidant’’ (that those who 
fear not the judgments of God may at least repent 
through human dread; Ep. VII ad Constantin. Mo- 
nomach.). The opposing forces met at the Drago- 
nara, and after a severe struggle the papal troops were 
put to flight, and the pope himself was forced to retire 
to Civitella. There Leo wrought more by word of 
mouth than the arms of all his soldiers had been able 
to accomplish. The Norman leaders swore fealty to 
the sovereign pontiff, conducted him back to Bene- 
vento with great honour, and continued from that 
time forward the most devoted and loyal champions 
of the Holy See. This warlike expedition of Leo IX 
called forth the severe criticism of St. Peter Damian. 
Thenceforward Benevento was a part of the territory 
of the Holy See, which was always represented there 
by a delegate. From 1769 to 1774 it was in the pos- 
session of Ferdinand I of Naples, and in 1806 Napo- 
leon made Talleyrand Duke of Benevento. In 1814 
it again came under the jurisdiction of the Holy See; 


was civil le to this part of the papal state in th 
he Kingdom of Naples, and won great prai 
administration and his stern repre 
t 


and from 1838 to 1841 Joachim Pecci, later Leo XIII, 


Ae fae 


tista Foppa (1643) an 
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jurisconsult, and Arbilius, the grammarian; Popes 
Felix IV, Victor III (Dauferio), and Gregory VIII 
(Alberto di Morra) who were natives of Benevento; 
Cardinal Pietro Morra, Giovanni da Castrocelo, Dio- 
nisio Lorerio, Nicol6 Coscia, Camillo Domenico, 
Gennaro de Simone, Bartolommeo Pacca, and Carlo 
Maria Pedicini. 

Benevento is the seat of an archdiocese, which has 
as suffragans the Dioceses of Alife, Ariano, Ascoli, 
and Cerignola, Avellino, Boiano, Bovino, Larino, 
Lucera, San Severo, Sant’ Agata de’ Goti, Telese, and 
Termoli. According to local tradition, the Christian 
Faith was first preached there by St. Potinus, at the 
command of St. Peter the Apostle. At a later period, 
during the persecution of Diocletian, we find men- 
tioned as bishop of this city St. Januarius, who to- 
gether with Proculus, his deacon, and two laymen, 
was imprisoned and beheaded at Pozzuoli in 305. 
His relics are preserved in the Cathedral of Naples, 
which also contains the remains of St. Agrippinus 
who was Bishop of Benevento. In 929 Benevento 
was raised to the dignity of a metropolitan see. 

The cathedral, founded at a very early period, was 
rebuilt in 1692, after being destroyed in the earth- 
quake of 1688. The interior, divided into five naves, 
has fifty-four marble columns, which furnish a mag- 
nificent perspective. Mention should also be made of 
the two thrones near the high altar, carved about 1311 
by a sculptor named Nicola. Of special historical 
interest is the so-called “altar of peace’’, erected in 
memory of the peace concluded at Benevento between 
Clement VII and Charles V, after the famous sack of 
Rome (1527). The facade is entirely of a yellowish 
marble; the great central door is of bronze, of Byzan- 
tine workmanship, brought from Constantinople in 
the twelfth century. In the spacious vestibule are 
the tombs of the Lombard dukes. The bell tower, 
constructed almost entirely of the fragments of 
ancient monuments, was begun by Bishop Capo di 
Ferro (1254). The church of St. Sophia, in form a 
great rotunda, is also deserving of mention. It dates 
back to the Lombard epoch, if indeed it is not a pagan 
temple converted into a church. The cupola is par- 
ticularly remarkable, being set upon six antique 
Corinthian columns. The church of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie is held in great veneration; adjoining it 
is a monastery, the abode first of Benedictines, but 
since 1450 of monks of the Minor Observance. The 
statue of the Madonna with the Child in her arms is 
said to have been brought from Greece by St. Arte- 
lais, niece of Narses, general of the army of Justinian. 

A number of councils were held at Benevento: those 
of 1059, 1061, and 1087, in the last of which Victor III 
excommunicated Guibert, the Antipope; that of 1091, 
in which the excommunication was renewed, and a 
number of disciplinary canons formulated; that of 
1108 against lay investitures; those of 1113 and 1117, 
the latter against the Antipope Burdinus; others in 


1119, 1314, 1470, 1545, as recorded by Harduin, in 


the seventh volume of his collection of the Councils. 
In the following centuries the Archbishops of Bene- 
vento frequently held pete synods. Gian Bat- 

Vincenzo Maria Orsini, O. P. 
(1686), later Pope Benedict XIII, did much to restore 


— and: ae the churches of the city. 


Among the bishops famous in the history of the 


_ Church of Benevento, passing over some saints of 
uncertain date, are: St. Marcianus (533), St. Zenoe 
: t. golden serpent, — 
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and Italian orator (1544); Cardinal Giacomo Savelli 
(1560), founder of the seminary; Cardinal Pompeio 
Arrigoni (1607); Cardinal Sinibaldo Doria (1731) 
who suffered much from the intrigues of Nicolé Cos- 
cia, administrator under the above-mentioned Arch- 
bishop Orsini. Doria founded a great library, sub- 
sequently enlarged by Cardinal Francesco Maria 
Banditi in 1775; Cardinal Domenico Spinucci (1796); 
Cardinal Camillo Siciliano di Rende (1879). 

The Archdiocese of Benevento has a population of 
590,500 Catholics, with 138 parishes, 460 churches 
and chapels, 839 secular priests, 70 priests belonging 
to religious orders, 350 seminarists, 40 lay brothers, 
and 120 members of female religious orders. 

CaprPELuerti, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), III, 9; An- 
nuario Eccl. (Rome, 1907), 292-297; Srerrano Boreia, 
Memorie Storiche della pontificra citt di Benevento (Rome, 1763- 
69); Mromartini, J Monwmenii e le opere d’arte della citti di 
Benevento (ibid., 1889-92); Barspirr pE Montautt, Le palais 
archiép. de Bénévent in Revue de V'art Chrétien (1875), III, 345- 
385; ZIGARELLI, Storie di Benevento (Naples, 1860). 

U. BENIGNI. 


Bengtsson, JONS OXENSTJBRNA (JOANNES BENE- 
pict1), Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden, b. 1417; d. in 
1467. He was a member of the illustrious Oxenst- 
jerna family, various representatives of which had 
already become prominent in the public life of 
Sweden. At the time of his appointment to the 
archbishopric (1448) Bengtsson was archpriest of the 
chapter of Upsala. He asked the Council of Basle 
for a confirmation of his election, and he had himself 
consecrated (30 June, 1448) by his suffragans, the 
day after they had crowned Karl Knutsson Bonde 
as king. On 1 July, Archbishop Bengtsson crowned 
the queen. The confirmation of his appointment by 
Pope Nicholas V did not reach him until the ensuing 
year. 

The importance of Archbishop Bengtsson is 
political rather than ecclesiastical, though his pas- 
toral visitations show that he was not unmindful 
of the spiritual welfare of those under his care. 
In 1457, as Archbishop of Upsala, he received from 
the pope the title of Primate of Sweden; the Arch- 
bishops of Lund, however, were permitted to retain 
their title of Primate of the Church of Sweden. 
The life of Archbishop Bengtsson fell in Sweden’s 
most troublous days. By the Union of Calmar 
(1397) the three kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, while preserving their individual 
independence, were to be ruled by one king, and 
the foreign affairs of all three were to be regulated 
as those of a united country. The advantages of 
this union were lost sight of on the death of its pro- 
moter, Queen Margaret 
Erik of Pomerania, by a change of policy, aroused 
in Sweden a spirit of discontent, which, after suc- 
cessive revolutions and the election of Karl Knuts- 
son as viceroy (1438), resulted in the deposing of 
Erik. His successor, Christopher of Bavaria, died 


in 1448. In Sweden, which was torn by the strife 


between the partisans of a national kingdom and 
those of a government in union with Denmark and 
Norway, the national party elected Karl Knutsson 
king. A few months later Christian I became 
King of Denmark, and two years afterwards also 
King of Norway. Meanwhile, dissensions increased 
in Sweden. As King Karl Knutsson, to escape from 


church dissatisfaction spread — pre 


te 


(1412). Her successor, — 


money troubles, increased taxes and confiscated — 
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of Sweden, and crowned at Stockholm by Archbishop 
Bengtsson, 

General discontent soon followed especially when 
Christian I, on becoming heir to his uncle, Duke 
Adolph of Holstein, found himself in great financial 
straits. ‘To meet his obligations, he levied enormous 
taxes, even in Sweden, without exempting ecclesi- 
astics, religious foundations, or the moneys collected 
by papal mandate to defray the expenses of a cru- 
sade against the Turks. During a temporary ab- 
sence of Christian I in Finland, the archbishop held 
the regency of Sweden; seeing the people in revolt 
against him and the heavy imposts, he took up their 
cause and suspended the collection of taxes. The 
king showed his displeasure by arresting the arch- 
bishop and sending him to Denmark. A revolution 
broke out afresh in Sweden, Karl Knutsson was 
recalled to the throne, and Christian I, to recover 
the country, became reconciled with his prisoner. 
Bengtsson went at once to Sweden, where he roused 
the people against King Karl Knutsson, whom he 
excommunicated. The archbishop succeeded finally 
in bringing about Knutsson’s abdication, and the 
recognition of Christian I once more as King of 
Sweden. In reality, however, the archbishop held 
the reins of power and administered affairs as though 
he were the actual sovereign. He was unable to 
sustain this réle. Discontented factions combined 
against him and, in 1466, elected Erik Axelsson 
Thott as regent, whereupon Archbishop Bengtsson 
was compelled to retire. Dissensions continued, 
and the king of the Swedish party, Knutsson, once 
more took the place of the king who represented 
the union of the three countries. The archbishop 
found an asylum with his friend Magnus Gren, on 
the island of Ciland, where he died 15 December, 
1467, “poor and exiled, regretted by no one, hated 
by many, and feared by all’ 

The key to the political activity of Bengtsson is 
to be found in the ambition that was a part of his 
character—ambition for his family and his country. 
There was a strong antagonism between the great 
Oxenstjerna family, to which the archbishop be- 
longed, and the Bonde family, of which the king, 
supported by the national party, was a member. 
Moreover, the archbishop was aware that the nobility 
and the leading men of Sweden, before the Union of 
Calmar, had in general failed to respect the clergy 
and the property of the Church. In a union of 
Sweden with Denmark and Norway, he foresaw a 
limitation of the power of the Swedish nobles; in his 


character of archbishop, it was clear to him that 


such curtailment would be a safeguard to the tem- 


poralities of the Church. 

RevuterpanL, Svenska Kyrkans historia (Lund, 1838-66); 
AuLEeN, De tre nordiske rigers historie (Copenhagen, 1870); 
Dain, Svea Rikes Historia (Stockholm, 1747-62); GrtsmR, 
Svenska Folkets Historia (Qirebro, 1832-36); STrRInHOLM, 
Svenska Folkets Historia fra dldsta til ndrviranda Tider (Stock- 
holm, 1834-54); Montexius, HiILpEBRAND, ALIN, Sveriges 
Historia (1876-81); Sryrrn, Bidrag til Skandinaviens Historia 
(Stockholm, 1870); Miurr, De férste Konger of det olden- 
burgske hus; OVERLAND, Illustr. Norges historte (Krnia, 1885—- 
95); Nissen, De nordiske Kirkers historie (Krnia, 1884); 
Dunuam, History of Denmark, Sweden and Norway (London, 
1840); CronHoitm, A History “of Sweden (Chicago, 1902), 

E. A. Wane. 


Bengy, ANATOLE DE, a martyr of the French Com- 


mune, b. at Bourges, 19 September, 1824; d. in Paris, 
He spent nine years in residence at. 


26 May, 1871. 
the Jesuit College of Brugelette, and in 1843 entered 
During the Crimean War he 
served as chaplain to the French soldiery and there- 


id after until ek _ devoted his life to college work. 


russian War broke out, he again 
1ed the post of chaplain. He ren- 
inded Bye: 


_ When the F 
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fessor, but he did not long caloy the tranquillity of 
school-life. At midnight, 3 April, a battalion of 
National Guards surrounded the school and placed all 
the Jesuit inmates under arrest as hostages of the 
Commune. De Bengy cheered his companions during 
the dark days of anticipated death. On Friday, 
26 May, with two Jesuit companions and some forty 
other victims, he was led to the court of the Cité 
Vincennes, Rue Haxo, where he met his death joy- 
fully, amid the frenzied shouts of the maddened Com- 
munists. 


Ds Ponuevoy, Actes de la captiviié et de la mort des RR. PP. 
pa ad Ducoudray, Caubert, Clerc, de Bengy (15th ed., Paris, 


D. J. KAVANAGH. 


Benignus (BENEN), Sarnt, date of birth unknown; 
d. 467, son of Sesenen, an Irish chieftain in that part 
of Ireland which is now County Meath. He was bap- 
tized by St. Patrick, and became his favourite disciple 
and his coadjutor in the See of Armagh (450). His 
gentle and lovable disposition suggested the name 
Benen, which has been Latinized as Benignus. He 
followed his master in all his travels, and assisted him 
in his missionary labours, giving most valuable assist- 
ance In the formation of choral services. From his 
musical acquirements he was known as “ Patrick’s 
psalm-singer’’, and he drew thousands of souls to 
Christ by his sweet voice. St. Benignus is said not 
only to have assisted in compiling the great Irish code 
of Laws, or Senchus Mor, but also to have contributed 
materials for the “ Psalter of Cashel’’, and the ‘‘ Book 
of Rights”. He was.present at the famous synod 
which passed the canon recognizing ‘“‘the See of the 
Apostle Peter’’ as the final court of appeal in difficult 
cases, which canon is to be found in the Book of Ar- 
magh. St. Benignus resigned his coadjutorship in 467 
and died at the close of the same year. His feast is 
celebrated on the 9th of November. Most authorities 
have identified St. Patrick’s psalm-singer with the St. 
Benignus who founded Kilbannon, near Tuam, but it: 
is certain, from Tirechan’s collections in the Book of 
Armagh, that St. Benignus of Armagh and St. Benig- 
nus of Kilbannon were two distinct persons. ‘The 
former is described as son of Sesenen of County 
Meath, whilst the latter was son of Lugni of Con- 
naught, yet both were contemporaries. St. Benignus 
of Kilbannon ‘had a famous monastery, where St. 
Jarlath was educated, and he also presided over | 
Drumlease. His sister, Mathona, was Abbess of 
Tawney, in Tirerrill. 

CapGRAveE, Nova Legenda ee (1516), fol. 36, for the 
oldest lives of the saint; see also Harpy, Descriptive Catalogue, 
etc., I, 89; Ware-Harnis, Antiquities of Treland, TGs 
O’Hanton, Lives of Irish Saints (9 November), XI; WHITLEY 
Sroxes (ed.), Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, Rolls Series (Lon- 
don, 1887), in index s. v. Brenan, BENIGNUS; Bibl. Hagiogr. 
Dak. (1898), 172; 1324; Forses in Dict. of Christ. Biog., I, 312. 
The very ancient Leabhar-na-gceart or Book of Rights, said to 
have been compiled by Brnianus was edited by O’Donovan 
for the Celtic Society (Dublin, 1847). Brnianus is also said 
to have been the original compiler of the Psalter of Cashel (see 
CASHEL). 

W. H. Grarran FLoop. 


Benignus of Dijon, Saint, Martyr, honoured as 


eh 
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that the burial spot was that of the holy martyr 
Benignus, he had the tomb in which the sarcophagus 
lay restored, and he built a basilica over it. About 
this date there was a sudden appearance of Acts of 
the martyrdom of the saint, which were brought to 
Dijon by a pilgrim on the way to Italy (Gregor. Tur., 
De glorié martyrum, I, li; Migne, P. L., LX XI, 752). 
These accounts have no historical basis; according 
to them St. Polyearp of Smyrna had sent Benignus 
as a missionary to Dijon, where he had laboured as a 
priest and had finally died a martyr. For some 
unknown reason his death is placed in the persecu- 
tion under Aurelian (270-275). The author had not 
noticed that the sending by Polyearp and the mar- 
trydom under Aurelian are chronologically irre- 
concilable. Duchesne has proved that these ‘Acts’’ 
belong to a whole group of legends which arose in the 
early years of the sixth century and were intended to 
describe the beginnings of Christianity in the cities 
of that region (Besancon, Autun, Langres, Valence). 
They are all falsifications by the same hand and 


possess no historical value. 

Acta SS., Nov., I, 134 sqq.; DucHEsNE, Fastes épiscopaux 
de lancienne Gaule (Paris, 1894), I, 48 sqq.; TmLEMoNT, 
Mémoires (ed. 1695), III, 38 sqq., 603 sqq.; De BELLOGUET, 
Origines Dijonnaises (Dijon, 1852); BouGaup, Htude hist. et 
crit. sur la mission, les actes, et le culte de S. Bénigne (Autun, 
1859); Beaune, De la mission de S. Bénigne et du martyre des 
SS. Jumeaux & Langres (Langres, 1861). 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Benin, VicAarRIATE APposTOLIC OF THE COAST 
or (Or Benrnt), includes an extensive negro 
country and the former kingdom of Western Hqua- 
torial Africa, in Upper Guinea, on the Bight of Benin, 
or Gulf of Guinea. In 1860 a mission was founded in 
the former Kingdom of Dahomey, but as this name 
was disliked by the inhabitants the title was changed 
to “Vicariate of the Coast of Benin”. The mission 
of Dahomey was separated from Benin in 1882 and 
made a Prefecture Apostolic, in 1901 a Vicariate 
Apostolic. On 10 May, 1894, the Niger mission was 
also cut off. Since the latter date the Vicariate of 
the Coast of Benin has been bounded by Dahomey, 
the Niger, and the Bight of Benin; it includes the 
British colony of Lagos (Southern Nigeria), the 
native Kingdom of Porto Novo (under French pro- 
tection), and the native kingdoms of Yoruba, Isebou, 
Ibadan, ete. 

The region is rich in vegetable resources. Cotton 
is indigenous and is woven by the women. Among 
the pagan blacks human sacrifices are frequent; 
cruelty in atrocious forms is characteristic of these 
natives. The coast is indented with estuaries, some 
of considerable breadth and studded with islands. 
Behind the flat shores plateaux rise to heights of 
2000 and 3000 feet. There is an extensive traffic 
in salt, palm oil, and other staples. The area is about 
55,985 square miles, about one-half of which belongs 
to Great Britain; the population in 1901 numbered 
1,500,000, and there were in the territory about 308 
Europeans. The appointment of a vicar Apostolic 


dates from 1891; the residence is at Lagos, which in 


1901 had a population of 41,847, of whom 233 were 
Europeans. The vicar Apostolic is chosen from the 
members of the Society for African missions of Lyons 
to whom the mission has been entrusted. The 


fae eae of this mission has been greater than 
that. 
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chief stations are: Lagos, situated on an island at 
the mouth of the Ogun, and known as the “ African 
Liverpool”, Titolo, Toepo, Abeokuta, Oyo, Ibadan, 
Ishuré, Ibowon. Less important and more irregularly 
served are Eboute-Meta, Bada-gri, Iboaké, Awé, 
Ishwo. The vicariate has a number of flourishing 
schools with 2,059 pupils, of whom 800 are in the 
school at Lagos. There are 25 catechists. Orphan- 
ages and hospitals have also been founded, and a 
promising agricultural school exists at Tocpo. The 
es hospital is the one conducted at Abeokuta 

y Father Coquard, commonly called Dr. Coquard; 
he is consulted as a physician as far as Lagos, a town 
where there are English physicians. The King of 
Aqué, the head of the federation of Abeokuta, grants 
a subsidy to the hospital and, although a heathen, 
is present with his followers at the chief festivals of 
the Catholic mission. The mission territory includes 
three large cities: Abeokuta, Ilorin, and Ibadan. 
Constrained to defend themselves against raids from 
Dahomey, the native blacks have gathered in Abeo- 
kuta, on the left bank of the Ogun, in large numbers, 
variously estimated from 150,000 to 200,000, and have 
surrounded the city, or collection of 140 villages, with 
a wall twenty-four miles in circuit. Ibadan has a 
reputed population of 150,000 and Ilorin 60,000 to 
80,000. As yet no Catholic missions have been es- 
tablished in them. 


La société des missions africaines de Lyon et ses missions 
(Lyons); Herprin, Gazetteer (Philadelphia, 1906); States- 
man’s Year-Book (London, 1907); Missiones Catholica (Rome, 
1906); Brnerr, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée (Paris, 1892); 
Tourrr, Dahomé, Niger et Touarez (Paris, 1897); Mirein, La 
Céte d’Ivoire (Paris, 1900); PLANQuE in PriotLEer, Missions 
franc. cath, au XIXé siécle_ (Paris, 1902), Afrique, V, 196-200; 
Louvet; Miss. cath. au XIX@ siécle (Paris, 1898), 292. 

ALBERT BATTANDIER. 


Benito, Marcus. See Miszs. ; 

Benjamin (Heb. }9°93, binjadmin, “son of the right 
hand’’), (1) The youngest son of Jacob born of 
Rachel. His original name was Ben-oni (Heb. »\x7j3, 
“son of my sorrow’’), given to him by his mother 
just before she died in child-birth, but was changed 
to Benjamin by Jacob (Gen., xxxv, 18). The Sa- 
maritan reading, Benjamim, i. e. “son of days’’, — 
would refer to the advanced age of Jacob at the time 


spoken of in Jeremias (viii, 3. 
ame of eastern gate of the 
by Ezechiel (Ezech., 

of e tribes 
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the Jordan, on the south by Juda, and on the west 
by Dan. The nature of the territory was conducive 
to breed a race of hardy warriors such as the Ben- 
jamites who are depicted by Jacob as ‘‘a ravenous 
wolf, in the morning [he] shall eat the prey, and in 
the evening shall divide the spoil’’ (Gen., xlix, 27). 
During the period of the Judges the tribe was well 
nigh exterminated on account of a crime committed 
within its territory (Jud., xix—xxi). It was from this 
tribe that Saul, the first king of the monarchy, was 
chosen (I Sam., ix, 1, 2, 19; x, 1, 20 sqq.). After the 
death of Saul the tribe of Benjamin remained loyal 
to his son, Isboseth (II Sam., ii, 9 sqq.), until David 
became king of all Israel (II Sam., v, 1-5). At the 
time of the revolt from Rehoboam the tribes of 
Benjamin, Juda, and Simeon remained true and 
formed the Kingdom of Juda (III Kings, xii, 21), 
which also constituted the nucleus of the restored 
nation. St. Paul glories in belonging to the tribe of 
Benjamin (Philipp., iii, 5). F. X. E. ALBERT. 


Benkert, Franz Grorc, a German theologian 
and historical writer, b. 25 September, 1790, at Nord- 
heim, near the mountain district of Rhén, Germany; 
d. 20 May, 1859, at Coburg. After finishing his 
studies at the gymnasium in Miinnerstadt he studied 
theology at Wirzburg and was ordained priest in 
1816. He was first a curate at Gaurettersheim and, 
in 1821, was made vice-principal of the theological 
seminary at Witrzburg. While holding these posi- 
tions Benkert continued his studies. In 1823 he 
received a doctorate, having offered the dissertation: 
“De Duplici Missé Catechumenorum et Fidelium’’. 
From 1823 to 1838 he had the position of principal, 
and in 1838 he was made a cathedral canon and 
cathedral dean. 

At that time, in common with the ecclesiastics of 
other dioceses, the clergy of the Diocese of Wiirzburg 
suffered greatly from the religious disease of the age, 
“Josephinism’’, and were inclined to a sickly and 
enervating rationalism. The destructive effects of 
these rationalistic tendencies showed themselves 
everywhere in the life of the Church. Even when 
acting as vice-principal Benkert showed himself de- 
serving of much praise in that he sought to re- 
_ awaken in the younger clergy the spirit of the Church 
and to cultivatein them an interest in, and a knowl- 
edge of, the old theological schools. In 1822 he 
founded the periodical: ‘‘Der Religionsfreund fiir 
- Katholiken mit Beitrigen religids gesinnter Miéan- 
ner’. He issued the periodical in the desire to in- 
crease the influence of his efforts and also to win 
over the older ecclesiastics. 

The periodical appeared in six volumes, 1822-26. 
It attracted much attention and was copied in France 
in the ‘‘Ami de la Religion’. In connexion with 
G. J. Saffenrevter he issued, 1828-40, a continua- 
tion of this, his first, periodical, entitled: ‘‘ Allgemeiner 
Religions- und Kirchenfreund und Kirchenkorres- 
pondent, eine theologische und_ kirchenhistorische 
Zeitschrift’’. At the same time he published, 1828- 
34, a periodical entitled: ‘“Athanasia, eine theo- 
logische Zeitschrift, besonders fiir die gesamte 
Pastoral, fiir Kirchengeschichte, auch fiir Pidago- 
gik’’. This appeared in sixteen volumes. He con- 
tinued the same publication from 1835 to 1840 in 
connexion with J. M. Diix. As Benkert was more 
apt to be swayed by his zeal for the right than by 
prudence, he made many enemies, especially among 
the older clergy. He therefore severed his connex- 
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Benno, Sarnt, Bishop of Meissen, b., as is given 
in biographies written after his lifetime, about 1010; 
d., probably, 16 June, 1106. He is said to have been 
the son of a Count Frederick von Woldenberg (Bul- 
tenburg) and to have been educated by his relative 
St. Bernward of Hildesheim. But these statements 
and the date of his birth cannot be proved to be 
historically correct. It is, however, certain that he 
was a canon of Goslar about the middle of the eleventh 
century, and that he was made Bishop of Meissen in 
1066. At that time the great struggle between the 
Emperor Henry IV and the papacy over investiture, 
which involved the independence of the Church, was 
raging. Benno took part in the revolt of the Saxon 
nobles against Henry (1073). In 1075 he was taken 
prisoner by the emperor, who was then victorious, 
and kept in prison for a year. As, later, he upheld 
the party of Pope Gregory VII he was deposed at the 
synod of Mainz, 1085, by the prelates belonging to the 
imperial party and Felix, a partisan of the emperor, 
received the bishopric. Three years later Benno 
recognized the Antipope Wibert (Clement III) and 
obtained his see again; at a later date, however, he 
separated himself from his schismatical party and 
recognized Urban II (1088-99) as the rightful pope. 
The authorities. of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies contain no further information as to his life. 

The Diocese of Meissen extended towards the east 
as far as the River Bober and included Upper and 
Lower Lausitz, which were inhabited by Slavs. Ac- 
cording to later tradition Benno devoted the last 
years of his life to missions among these heathen 
tribes. He was reputed to be the founder of the 
cathedral of Meissen and in after-ages was the most 
venerated bishop of the diocese. He was canonized 
by Pope Adrian VI in 1523 (Bull “Excelsus Domi- 
nus” in Bullarium Romanum, Turin ed., VI, 18 sqq.), 
and his relics were, with great solemnity, exposed 
for veneration, 16 May, 1524. Luther took this oc- 
cation to publish his lampoon ‘‘Wider den neuen 
Abgott und alten Teufel, der zu Meissen soll erhoben 
werden’”’. After Saxony had adopted Protestantism 
Duke Albert V of Bavaria had the relics of the 
saintly bishop transferred to Munich and placed in 
the church of Our Lady (now the cathedral). Since 
this time Benno had been the patron saint of Munich; 
his feast is celebrated 16 June. He is represented 
with a fish and a key; according to a legend he gave 
the key of the cathedral of Meissen, when starting on 
his journey to Rome, to one of the canons with the 
command to throw it into the Elbe as soon as Henry 
IV should be excommunicated. This was done; 
after Benno’s return a large fish was caught in the 
Elbe and the key was found hanging to one of its 
fins, so that the bishop received it again. 

Acta SS., June, III, 148 sqq., contains the Hpitome Vetus 
and the Vita by Emsmr; the V7ta was first published at Leipzig, 
1512, and claims to be founded on an older life which has been 
lost, but this is disputed with good reason; Lanemr, Kritik 
der Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. Benno, in the publications of 
the Historical Society of the city of Meissen (1884), I, 3, pp. 
70-95; Ipem, Bischof Benno von Meissen in op, cit, (1886), I, 5, 
pp. 1-38; (1888), {], 2, pp. 99-144; Dopnur, Aktenstiicke zur 
Gesch. der Vita Bennonis ep. Misnensis in Neues Archiv fiir 
sdchs. Gesch. (1886), 131 sqq.; SEYFFARTH, Ossilegiwm Bennonis 
seu vita et acta ipsius (Munich, 1765); Crammer, Apologia 
Bennonis sive S. Benno vindicatus (Munich, 1773); Macwat- | 
SCHEK, Gesch. der Bischéfe des Hochstifts Meissen (Dresden, 
1884); Winx, St. Benno Bischof von Meissen (Dresden, 1887); 
Kuen, Der hl. Benno (Munich, 1904). 

J. P. Kirscu. 


Benno II, Bishop of Osnabriick, b. at Liiningen 
in Swabia; d. 27 July, 1088, in the Benedictine 
monastery of Iburg near Osnabriick. His parents 


Strasbu: 


- where the learned Herman (Contractus) of 
g. Having comple’ 


sent him at an early age to the monastic school of 


- 
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was made imperial architect by Emperor Henry III 
and, as such, supervised the construction of numer- 
ous castles and churches in the empire. When the 
Rhine, which flowed close to the Cathedral of Speyer, 
threatened to undermine the foundation of that 
building, Benno saved the majestic structure by 
changing the course of the river. In 1047 he became 
teacher at the Benedictine school of Goslar (Hanover) 
and, shortly after, was made head master of the 
cathedral school at Hildesheim. In 1051 he accom- 

anied Azelin, bishop of that see, on the emperor’s 

ungarian campaign and upon his return was made 
provost of the Cathedral of Hildesheim and arch- 
priest at Goslar. 

In 1069 Benno was consecrated Bishop of Osna- 
briick, then vacant through the death of Benno I. 
During the conflict between Gregory VII and Henry 
IV, Benno for a long time sided with the emperor. 
When, at the Synod of Worms, in 1076, Gregory VII 
was deposed, Benno, like most other German bishops, 
signed the formula of deposition and incurred eccle- 
siastical excommunication. With some other well- 
meaning excommunicated bishops, Benno hastened 
to Italy, where the pope freed them from the ban at 
Canossa, before Henry himself arrived there to feign 
repentance. After the emperor’s second excom- 
munication, Benno tried to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, but, seeing the insincerity of the emperor, gave 
up in despair and retired to the monastery of Iburg, 
which he had founded in 1070. In a little house 
near the monastery he lived according to the rule of 
the monks during the week, while on Sundays and 
holydays he assisted at his cathedral in Osnabriick. 
Benno’s piety and justice made him much beloved 
by his flock. Strunck (Westphalia Sancta, Pader- 
born, 1855) and Heitemeyer (Die Heiligen Deutsch- 
lands, Paderborn, 1889) include him in the list of 
saints. Kerler (Die Patronate der Heiligen, Ulm, 
1905) says that he is invoked against grasshoppers, 
because he once dispersed them by his prayers. 

Tuyen, Mittheil. des hist. Vereins zu Osnabriick, IX, 1-243; 
WatTENBACH, Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter (Berlin, 1894), 
II, iii. The most important source is Vita Bennonis, by 
NoRBERT, a contemporary of Benno and third Abbot of Iburg 
(1085-1117). It is published in Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script., 

II, 58-84. See also Bresntau, Die echte und interpolierte 
Vita Bennonis in Newes Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere 
deutsche Geschichtskunde (Strasburg, 1902), 77-135. 

Micwae. Orr. 


Benoit, Micuet, b. at Autun (or Dijon), France, 
8 October, 1715; d. at Peking, 23 October, 1774, a 
Jesuit scientist, for thirty years in the service of 
Kien Lung, Emperor of China. He studied at Dijon 
and at St. Sulpice, Paris, and entered the Jesuit 
Novitiate at Naney, 18 March, 1737. After three 
years of renewed entreaties he was granted his de- 
sire of the Chinese mission, but before his departure 
completed his astronomical studies at Paris under De 


l’Isle, de la Caille, and Le Monnier, who attached 


much importance to his later correspondence. On 
his arrival at Peking,in 1774 (or 1775), a persecution 
was raging against the missionaries in the provinces; 
still, as their scientific ability made them indispensa- 
ble to the government, Father Benoit was retained 
at court and entrusted with the task of designing 
and carrying out a great system of decorative foun- 
tains in the royal gardens. He spent many years in 
this work, for which he evinced rare talent. He built 
European houses within the enclosure of these 
zardens and in front of one, in the Italian style of 
‘ure, he constructed a curious water clock. 
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While applying himself to his astronomical studies 
he taught the emperor the use of the reflecting tele- 
scope. Among his numerous works were: (1) A large 
map of the world (twelve and a half by six and a half 
feet), to which he added valuable astronomical and 
geographical details.—(2) A general chart of the 
Empire and surrounding country, engraved on 
copper, though at the outset he was as little versed 
in this art as were his Chinese collaborators, whom 
he had chosen from the best wood-engravers in the 
country. The work was done on 104 plates (two feet 
two inches by one foot two inches, Chinese measure). 
Sixteen designs of the emperor’s battles had been 
engraved on copper in France, at the expense of 
Louis XV, and when these were sent to China, with 
numerous prints made from them, the emperor 
immediately desired Father Benoit to print further 
copies. This required new presses for these delicately 
wrought French plates, new methods of wetting 
paper, distributing ink, etc. The result was suc- 
cessful, even rivalling the work done in France, but 
it was Father Benoit’s last service. He died of 
apoplexy, ripe in religious and apostolic virtues. 
The emperor said of him, ‘‘This was a good man and 
generous in his service’’; a missionary remarked, on 
hearing this, that, had the words been said of a Tatar 
or Chinese, they would have rendered illustrious a 
long line of descendants. Father Benoit was the 
author of many letters, preserved in the ‘Lettres 
édifiantes’’; he translated into Chinese ‘The Imi- 
tation of Christ’’, while in the ‘Mémoires sur les 
Chinois’? are many memoirs, descriptions, and 
sketches ascribed to him, but unsigned. 

SommeErvoGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J.; Dp FrEvupr-Pirennes, 
Biog. univ. (Paris, 1834), II, 217. : 

Witiiam DEVLIN. 

Benoit de Canfield. See Fyrcur, Witt1AM BENE- 

DICT. 


Benthamism.—Jeremy Bentham, an English jurist 
and reformer, b. at Houndsditch, London, 15 Feb- 
ruary, 1748; d. in London 6 June, 1832, was of middle- 
class parentage. After passing through Westminster 
school he went to Oxford, where he took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1763 and his Master’s degree in 1776. He 
qualified for the Bar, but soon, disgusted with what 
he called the ‘‘Demon of Chicane’, he abandoned 
the practice of law and devoted himself to the study 
of philosophers then in favour, chiefly Locke, Hume, 
Montesquieu, Helvétius, Becearia, and Barrington. 
Under the influence of these writers, he entered upon 
what proved to be a lifelong and fruitful career of 
speculation upon the principles of legislation and 
political government. Bentham’s primary purpose 
was not the construction of theories or the estab- 
lishment of abstract principles. 
specific abuses in the English system of penal legis- 
lation. In tracing these abuses to their source he 
was led to investigate the ultimate principles of law; 
and subsequently he undertook to construct a 


complete science of legislation. In like manner, his | 


efforts to lay bare the evils existing in the legislative 
machinery carried him on to assail the defects of 
the British Constitution itself. 


He published anonymously, in 1776, his first 


noticeable work, “A Fragment on Government’’, 
in the preface of which he formulated his celebrated 
utilitarian principle, ‘‘the greatest happiness of the 


greatest number’’, which he borrowed from Beccaria— 
or Priestly. It is the use which he makes of this 


ple that characterizes Bentham among philos- 
s. By it exclusively h d imat 
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were compiled with more or less co-operation from 
his followers. One of these disciples, E. Dumont, 
helped to secure for Bentham, at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, international fame as a legal 
and social reformer by arranging Bentham’s writings 
and publishing them in French. About this period 
he was engaged in many philanthropic schemes, 
the chief of which was one for the reform of the con- 
vict prison system. This undertaking, though aided 
by the British Government, proved a failure. After 
the peace of 1815, when the codification of laws was 
occupying a large place in the attention of statesmen, 
Bentham’s writings were studied, and he himself 
consulted, by jurists of Russia, Spain, Germany, 
and some South American countries He also exerted 
an influence upon legislation in the United States, 
notably Pennsylvania and Louisiana. In England his 
ideas of political reform were taken up by the leaders 
of the rising radicalism, Cobbett, George Grote, the 
two Mills, and others. With them, in 1823, he 
established the “‘Westminster Review’’ as the organ 
of the party. He maintained a correspondence with 
many prominent men of his day, including Madison 
and Adams, Presidents of the United States. 
Bentham attacked the Established Church as a 
factor in the general system of abuse, and from the 
Church he passed, characteristically, to the Cate- 
chism, then to the New Testament, and finally to 
Religion itself. In the “Analysis of Religion’’, 
published by George Grote under the pseudonym 
of Philip Beauchamp, he applies the utilitarian test 
to religion, and finds religion wanting. True to this 
same principle in ethics, Bentham maintained hap- 
piness to be the sole end of conduct; pleasure and 
pain, the discriminating norm of right and wrong; 
and he reduced moral obligation to the mere sanction 
inherent in the pleasant or painful results of action. 
The patriarch of utilitarianism, as Bentham has 
been called, was of upright character and simple 
in his manner of life. His bent of mind was for the 
abstract; and he was singularly deficient in the 
wisdom of the practical man of the world. Never- 
theless, circumstances turned him to grapple with 
intensely practical problems; and, with the help of 
his followers, he has wielded on political development 
and philosophic thought in England a powerful 
influence which is far from exhausted. The spread 
of his ideas contributed signally to the carrying of 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829 and the beneficent 
parliamentary reform of 1832. At the same time 
they helped to open the way in English ethical and 
theological speculation for the positivism and 
agnosticism of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
One of his principal works, “Deontology, or the 
Science of Morality’’, was published after the author’s 
death by his disciple Sir J. Bowring, who also edited 
Bentham’s collected works in eleven volumes (1838- 
43). This edition has not been superseded. A good 
edition of the “Fragment on Government’’ was 
issued by the Clarendon Press in 1891. 
SrrepHen, The English Utilitartans (New York and London, 
1900), I, which contains a complete list of Bentham’s volumi- 
nous writings; ArKinson, Bentham: his life and work (London, 
1905); Auber, A H a of English Utilitarianism (New York 
_ and London, 1902); ALEVy, La formation du radicalisme 
philosophique (Paris, 1901); Rerves, Bentham and American 
Jurisprudence (London, 1906); Diuton, Laws and Jurispru- 
dence of England and America (Boston, 1894); Austin, Lec- 
tures on Jurisprudence (London, 1865, 5th ed.). 
wily Jamus J. Fox. 

Bentivoglio, Famity or, originally from the cas- 
tle of that name in the neighbourhood of Bologna, 
Italy. They claimed descent from Enzio (¢, 1224-72), 
King of Sardinia, a natural son of Frederick II. Dur- 
ing the fourteenth century the family belonged to one 
of the workingmen’s guilds at Bologna, where it became 
all-powerful in the fifteenth century. It contracted 

alliances with the Kings of Aragon, the Dukes of 
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n and other sovereigns; and in its later history, 
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became one of the prominent families of Ferrara. 
The following are the principal ecclesiastical members: 
(1) Gurpo, Cardinal, b. at Ferrara 1579; d. at Rome 
1644. He studied at Padua, went to Rome and was 
subsequently sent by Paul V as nuncio to Flanders 
(1607) and France (1617). He successfully settled 
the differences that arose between Catholics and 
Huguenots, was created cardinal in 1621, and ap- 
pointed by King Louis XIII protector of French 
interests at Rome. He held the latter position until 
1641, the date of his appointment to the episcopal 
See of Palestrina. He was the most trusted friend 
of Pope Urban VIII and would undoubtedly have 
become his successor, had he not died during the con- 
clave. He left several historical works, dealing chiefly 
with affairs in Flanders and France; they were trans- 
lated into French, and published as a collection 
(Venice, 1668). (2) CorNELIO, Cardinal, b. at Ferrara 
1668; d. at Rome 1732: He went at an early age to 
Rome, was appointed Archbishop of Carthage, and 
in 1712 nuncio to Paris. He showed more zeal than 
discretion in his dealings with the Jansenists and had 
to be recalled at the death of Louis XIV (1715). He 
became cardinal in 1719, and Spanish Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Rome in 1726, a position which he held 
until his death. 


Kavtuen in Kirchenlez., II, 385, 386; MazzucHE.ut, Scrittort 
d’Italia (Brescia, 1760) II, ii, 867-82. 
N. A. WEBER. 


Bentley, JoHNn Francis, English architect, 
b. at Doncaster, Yorkshire, in 1839; d. in London, 
February, 1902. From early days he exhibited 
a strong inclination towards the profession in which 
he was to make so great a mark. His parents were 
not in sympathy 
with him, so, at 
the age of sixteen, 
he placed himself 
voluntarily with 
the Clerk of the 
Works at Lover- . 
sall Church. In 
1855 he began 
his probation with 
Sharpe, Stewart 
& Co., of Man- 
chester, going to 
London, in 1858, 
where he was as- 
sociated with Hol- 
land & Hannan 
and then with 
Henry Clutton. 
He started for 
himself in 1868. 
He was a firm 
believer in the 
architectural 
principles and 
methods of the Middle Ages, giving to every de- 
tail in his work, from foundation to furniture, 
his personal attention. He was an apt modeller 
and had tried his hand with success at stone carving. 
As a draughtsman, and especially as a colourist, he 
was very successful, his designs for marble and 
metal work, jewellery, stained glass, and heraldic 
decorations being of great beauty. 

His first important commission was from Cardinal 
Manning, for the seminary at Hammersmith, and 
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amongst his buildings should be mentioned the 


Church of the Holy Rood, at Watford; the convent 
chapel, at Braintree; the chapel of Beaumont College, 
Old Windsor; St. Anne’s Cathedral, Leeds; and St. | 
Mary’s, Cadogan Place, Chelsea. He was also re- 

sponsible for the baptistery, font, and monstrance at 
St. Francis, Notting Hill; the reredos and alt 
Charles, Ogle Street, Marylebone, sedilia anc 
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Heart chapel in the church of the Jesuit Fathers 
at Farm Street; and the decoration at Carlton 
Towers. In 1894, he received his commission to 
build the cathedral at Westminster, and at once 
started for Italy to make a careful study of the 
various great basilicas, and the mosaic work at 
Ravenna. He devoted himself with great con- 
centration to this, his life memorial, producing the 
most remarkable ecclesiastical building erected in 
England since the Reformation, and receiving high 
praise all over Europe on his extraordinary success. 

He was a person of brusque, reserved manner, 
but kind and friendly to those who really knew him. 
He had the strongest dislike to the preparation of 
show drawings and to the system of architectural 
competition and, being a man wholly lacking in 
self-assertion, and reticent in conversation, was never 
as well known in general circles as he deserved 
to be. His great characteristics as an architect 
were his careful attention to detail, his solicitude 
that all the fittings should be in perfect’ harmony 
with the building, and the sparing use he made of 
iron. He was awarded the gold medal of the In- 
stitute of Architects in February, 1902, but never 
received it, as on the Ist of March he was seized 
with paralysis and died the following morning. 
He was present at the trial of acoustic qualities 
made in his cathedral, but was not spared to see 
its formal opening. He was buried at Mortlake. 

Architectural Review, XI, XII; The Builder, LXXXII; 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British ce EX: Obituary 
Notice in The Times (London, March, 1902). 

GEORGE Caren WILLIAMSON. 


Bentney (alias Benner), WiLtiAM, an English 
Jesuit priest b. in Cheshire, 1609; d. 30 October, 1692. 
He entered the Society of Jesus 7 September, 1630, 
was sent to the English mission in 1640, and laboured 
there with great zeal and success for forty-two years. 
He was then arrested, at the instigation of a noble- 
man to whose sisters he was administering the sacra- 
ments, and was taken to Leicester gaol. No one in 
those parts being willing to bear witness against him, 
Bentney was at once transferred to Derby, where he 
was tried and sentenced to death at the spring assizes 
of 1682. His execution was delayed for unknown 
reasons, and on the accession of James II he was 
released. He was rearrested, however, tried, and 
condemned after the Revolution, but the sentence 
remained suspended, and in 1692 he died in Leicester 

aol. 
. Foury, Records, V, 490, and Collect.; Grstow, Bibl. Dict. 
Eng. Cath. 
Sypney F, Smira. 


Benziger, Atoystus. See Quiton, DiocrsE or, 


Benziger, JosmpH CHARLES, founder of the 
Catholic publishing house that bears _his name, 
b. at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 1762; d. there, 1841. 
In 1792 he started a small business in religious 
articles, but he soon felt the effects of the French 
Revolution. The French invasion forced him to 
take flight with his family, and for about a year 


they resided at Feldkirch, oe where his eldest 


son, Charles, was born. 1800 they returned to 
Einsiedeln, which had been cepa iane by pillage 
and army requisitions. All Mr. Benziger’s modest 
fortune was gone, but with redoubled efforts he set 
about repairing his losses, and started in business 
as a bookseller. He was made president of the 

ty, and his credit and personal financial sac- 


proved of great help, especially during the 
In Gas and ner ae -coa 
i t 
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Charles Benziger, son of the founder, b. 1799, 
d. 1873, a man of unusual strength and energy, 
with a good classical education, devoted himself 
especially to the literary end of the business. In 
1840 the ‘Hinsiedler Kalender’? was founded; 
it is still published and furnishes an interesting il 
lustration of the development of the art of printing. 
“The Pilgrim’’, a popular Catholic periodical es- 
tablished at the same time, lasted only ten years. 
Charles, too, took an active part in public life, and 
showed moderation and energy as President of the 
Canton of Schwyz. His health failed and in 1860 
he retired from business. 

Nicholas Benziger, brother of the preceding, 
b. 1808, d. 1864, who took charge of the technical 
part of the business, proved himself a pioneer, in- 
troducing to the mountain village of Hinsiedeln a 
series of improved trades methods as they appeared 
from time to time in the great centres of Europe 
and America. Under his guidance the work of 
book-binding, which was formerly carried on in the 
family at home, was systematized. In 1844 the 
old hand-press was superseded by the first power 
press. Stereotyping was introduced in 1846; in 
1856 steel and copper printing; and in 1858 electro- 
typing. In 1853, a house was opened in New York. 
By this time the two brothers had built up a business 
in Catholic books and prints that was known the 
world over. They also took an active part in 
charitable work, and started a fund for a hospital, 
which has since been erected. 

On the retirement of Charles and Nicholas Ben- 
ziger (1860) the business was continued by Charles, 
Martin, and J. N. Adelrich, sons of the former, 
and Nicholas, Adelrich, and Louis, sons of the latter. 
Under this third generation, the different branches 
of the house were still further developed, chromolith- 
ography and other modern printing methods being 
added. In 1867, the ‘Alte und Neue Welt’’, the 
first illustrated popular Catholic German magazine 
on a large scale, was begun, and then appeared a 
number of illustrated family books of devout 
reading and a series of school books, including a 
Bible history in twelve languages, together with 
prayer books by well-known authors. Between 1880 
and 1895 a fourth generation succeeded to the 
business, and the firm name was changed to Ben- 
ziger and Company. 

The house of Benziger Brothers in the United 
States was established in New York in 1853 by the 
Swiss house, but its development as a publishing 
house did not begin until 1860 when J. N. Adelrich 
Benziger (d. 1878) and Louis Benziger (d. 1896) 
took charge. In 1860, a house was opened in 
Cincinnati and in 1887 one in Chicago. The pub- 
lishing of English Catholic books was vigorously 
undertaken, and to-day the catalogue covers the 
field of devotional, educational, and juvenile liter- 
ature, besides works of a theological character. 
Since 1864 the firm has manufactured sacred vessels 
and church furniture. The American firm of 
Benziger Brothers is now independent of the Swiss 
house. The Holy See conferred on the firm the 
title “Printers to the Holy Apostolic See’’ in 1867, 
and “The Pontifical Institute of Christian Art” 
in 1888. Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 


‘Benzoni, Girouamo, b. at Milan about 1519. He 
went to America in 1541 and successively visited the 
Antilles ¢ and the Isthmus, Guatemala, and the west — 


ith America. He 
aly, i 
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iards. Benzoni, while not unsuccessful in what he 
undertook, conceived an inveterate hatred of the 
Spanish people and Government and in return for 
the protection given him and for favours which he 
was compelled reluctantly to acknowledge, wrote and 
published a book of diatribes and accusations against 
Spain in America. It contains interesting details 
about the countries he visited, but abounds in errors 
and often in intentional misstatements. What 
Benzoni states about the Antilles is a clumsy rehash 
of Las Casas. His reports on the conquests of 
Mexico, and Peru bristle with errors. 
The book of Benzoni “‘ Historia del Mondo Nuovo’’, 
~ was published at Venice in 1565. He dedicated it 
to Pope Pius IV. It was at the time when the con- 
troversy concerning the treatment of the Indians 
was hottest, and a work, written by one who had just 
returned from the New World after a stay of fifteen 
years, could not fail to attract attention. In writing 
it, no standard of criticism was applied; this was not 
in the spirit of the times. The ultra-philanthropists 
found Benzoni a welcome auxiliary, and foreign 
nations, all more or less leagued against Spain for the 
sake of supplanting its mastery of the Indies, eagerly 
adopted his extreme statements and sweeping accusa- 
tions. Several editions were published in rapid suc- 
cession; translations were made into English as well as 
into several other languages. Intrinsically, the book 
has small merit, except in as far as it presents and 
describes facts witnessed by the author. Even these 
are not always faithfully reported. It might be 
called a controversial document because of its violent 
partiality and hostility. It does not notice mitigat- 
ing circumstances, and ignores what is good when it 
does not suit the author. Benzoni writes sometimes 
like a disappointed trader, and always as a man of 
limited education and very narrow views. His “ His- 
toria del Mondo Nuovo” (Venice, 1565) was reprinted 
in 1572, and translated into French by Eustace Vignon, 
1579. Aside from the annotations which are often 
trivial and as partial as the book itself, the English 
translation, ‘‘ History of the New World by Girolamo 
Benzoni’’ (London, 1857), by the Hakluyt Society, 
is certainly the best. Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Beogh, Aspot or Bancor. See LoucH DEarG or 


Sr. Parrick’s PurGaTory. 
Bequests, Renicgious. See LEGActEs. 


Berach, Saint, of Termonbarry, d. 595; a disciple 
of St. Kevin and a celebrated Irish saint, whose 
memory is still fresh in County Roscommon. He was 
of the tribe of Cinel Dobtha, or O’Hanley of Doohey 
Hanley, to which also belong the MacCoilidh family. 
Most of his long life was spent in the Diocese of Elphin, 
and he built his church at Cluain Coirpthe since known 
as Termonbarry or Kilbarry. His sister, St. Mida- 
baria, was abbess of a nunnery at Bumlin (Strokes- 
town), of which she is venerated as patroness on 22 
February. Her ancient conventual church and grave- 

_ yard are still to be seen. Under the title of “‘Berach 
of Cluain Coirpthe”’ St. Berach is honoured in several 
-martyrologies, and his holy life attracted pilgrims to 
Kilbarry from all parts of Ireland. The MacCoilidh 
family, whose name was anglicized to Cox in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, were heredi- 
tary custodians of St. Berach’s crosier, and were 
-coarbs, or lay abbots, of Kilbarry. The crosier is now 
in the Dublin Museum. In 1890, Dr. M. F. Cox, of 
Dublin, the lineal representative of the MacCoilidhs, 


- unearthed St. Berach’s boat, and had it placed beside - 


the present Catholic church of Whitehall, near Kil- 
barry. St. Berach’s oratory at Cluain Coirpthe was 
ig Teplaced by a fine damhliag (stone church), built by 
- MacCoilidh and O’Hanley in 916, and acquired the 
name of Termon Barry, or Kilbarry, that is the 
f St. Berach. Some authorities give his feast 
ruary, but most martyrologists assign him 
Ys ~ p 
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15 February. Kilbarrack Church, County Dublin, 
was also called after this saint, as in his early days 
he spent some time there and performed many mir- 
acles, duly recorded in his life. His bell was long 
preserved at the Abbey of Glendalough, but has dis- 
appeared since the sixteenth century. 

O’Donovan, Acta Sanctorum; Annals of the Four Masters; 
Annals of Ulster (Rolls Series); O'HANLON, Lives of the Irish 
Saints (15 February), Il; Sroxss, Early Christian Art in Ire- 
land (1887); Cotaan, Acta Sanct. Hib, (15 February); Heaty, 
Lreland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars (4th ed., 1902); Cox, 
MS. Meccoilidhana; Keruuy, Patron Saints of the Diocese of 
Elphin (1904). 

W. H. Grarran FLoop. 


Berard of Carbio (or Brratpus), Saint, Friar 
Minor and martyr; d. 16 January, 1220. Of the noble 
family of Leopardi, and a native of Carbio in Umbria, 
Berard was received into the Franciscan Order by 
the Seraphic Patriarch himself, in 1213. He was 
well versed in Arabic, an eloquent preacher, and was 
chosen by St. Francis, together with two other priests, 
Peter and Otho, and two lay-brothers, Accursius and 
Adjutus, to evangelize the infidels of the East. On 
the conclusion of the Second General Chapter in 1219, 
St. Francis believed that the time had then come for 
the religious of his order to extend their apostolic 
labours beyond the Italian peninsula and Northern 
Europe; and, choosing for himself and twelve other 
religious the greater part of Syria and Egypt, he 
allotted to Berard and his companions the missions 
of Morocco. The five missionaries set sail from Italy, 
and after sojourning some time in Spain and Portugal 
finally arrived in the Kingdom of Morocco. Their 
open preaching of the Gospel there and their bold 
denunciation of the religion of Mahomet soon caused 
them to be apprehended and cast into prison. Hav- 
ing vainly endeavoured to persuade them to abandon 
the true religion, the Moorish king in a fit of rage 
opened their heads with his scimitar, and thus were 
offered to God the first fruits of the blood of the 
Friars Minor. Berard and his companions were 
canonized by Sixtus V, in 1481. The feast of the 
martyrs of Morocco is kept in the order on the 16th of 
January. 

Leo, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. 
Francis (Taunton, 1885), I, 99-111; Wappi1ne, Annales Mino- 
rum, I, 155, 318, 320 et passim; Analecta Franciscana (Quarac- 
chi, 1885), Il, 13; Passio Sanctorum Martyrum Fratrum 
Beraldi, etc., in Anal, Francis. (Quaracchi, 1897), III, 579- 
596; also Anal. Francis. (Quaracchi, 1906), IV, 322-323; Acta 
SS., January, Il, 426-435; Catalogus SS. Frat. Min., ed. 
LrEMMENS (Rome, 1903). 

SrerHEN M. Donovan. 

Berardi, Carto SEBASTIANO, a canonist, b. at 
Oneglia, Italy, 26 August, 1719; d. 1768. Having 
studied theology at Savona under the Piarists, 
he was promoted to the priesthood and then began 
the study of law at Turin, paying particular at- 
tention to canonical jurisprudence. In 1749 he 
was appointed prefect of the law-faculty of the 
University of Turin, while from 1754 till his death 
he was professor of canon law in the same institution. 

Berardi’s works are: (1) “Gratiani canones genuini 
ab apocryphis discreti, corrupti ad emendatiorum 
codicum fidem exacti, difficiliores commoda4 inter- 
pretatione illustrati” (4 vols. quarto, Turin, 1752- 
57; Venice, 1777, 1783). Richter (Gn-~ Proleg. 
ad Gratiani Decretum) says of this work that one 
knows not whether to admire more the knowledge 
or diligence evidenced in it, while all unanimously 
declare that, as a critical exposition of Gratian’s 
Decretum, it is surpassed by Antonio Agostino’s 
work alone. The great value of the work’ lies’ in 
this, that it sets forth the original authorities of the 
Decretum, though carelessness is apparent at times 
in the author’s endeavours to distinguish genuine — 
sources from those that are spurious. Berardi, — 

moreover, is occasionally hypercritical. A 
eons of this work by an vrite: 
ished at Venice, 1 
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Commentariorum Caroli Sebastiani Berardi in Can- 
ones Gratiani. (2) “De Variis Sacrorum Canonum 
Collectionibus ante Gratianum”, published  to- 
gether with his first work. (3) “Commentaria in 
Jus Ecclesiasticum Universum’’, four vols. quarto, 
Turin, 1766; two vols. octavo, Venice, 1778, 1789; 
1847).—This is an excellent treatise from the view- 
point both of theory and practice. (4) “Institu- 
tiones Juris Ecclesiastici’”’ (2 vols. Turin, 1769), a 
work that is to be read with caution. 

Weurnz, Jus Decretalium (Rome, 1898), I, n. 315, 396, 397; 
ScutureL, Die Geschichte d. Quellen, II], par. 1, 524; VaLLAuRI, 
Storia delle Universita degli Studi del Piemonte, III, 219. 

A. B. MerHan. 


Bérault-Bercastel, ANrorvs Henri Dz, a writer 
of church history, b. 22 November, 1720, at Briey, 
Lorraine; d. about 1794 at Noyon, France. At an 
early age he entered the Society of Jesus, but left it 
after his ordination to the priesthood. He was made 
parish priest of Omerville and later a canon of Noyon. 
His most important work is entitled “ Histoire de 
Véglise” and was issued at Paris, 1778-90, in twenty- 
four volumes. The history gives a circumstantial 
account of the Church from the time of its founding 
up to the year 1721. It is not so much intended 
for students and learned investigators as for educated 
Christians, and especially for those priests whose 
professional cares do not allow them time to carry 
on higher studies. On account of its general use- 
fulness his work has had a large circulation; in spite 
of many defects, especially in the later volumes, it 
has often been republished, as at Maastricht (1780— 
91), at Toulouse (1811). It has also been translated 
into foreign languages; it was published in Italian 
at Venice (1793), and in German at Vienna (1784). 
Various scholars have continued the history or have 
issued it in a condensed form. Instances are the 
edition of Guillon (Besangon, and Paris, 1820-21), 
that of Pelier de la Croix (Ghent, 1829-33), and that 
of Robiano (Lyons and Paris, 1835 and 1842). The 
best edition, with a continuation up to 1844, was 
edited by Hevrion (Paris, 1844). The best con- 
densed edition was edited by Gams (Innsbruck, 
1854-60). 

Hourter, Nomenclator, II1, 347. 

Parrictus ScHLAGER. 


Bercharius (Brererus), Saint, Abbot of Haut- 
villers in Champagne, b. 636; d. 28 March, 696. 
Descended from a distinguished Aquitanian family, 
he received his instruction from St. Nivard (Nivo), 
Archbishop of Reims, under whose charge he ad- 
vanced rapidly in virtue and learning. Believing 
himself called to the sacred ministry, he entered the 
monastery of Luxeuil under St. Walbert, and by 
his humble and faithful performance of duty soon 
excelled his fellow-novices. Upon his return to 
Reims he induced St. Nivard to erect the cloister 
of Hautvillers, of which Bercharius himself became 
the first abbot. Wholly given up to prayer and medi- 
tation he also instructed his brethren to lead a con- 
templative life. Ever zealous for the propagation of 
the Faith, he founded two cloisters in the Diocese of 
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remains were preserved at Moutier-en-Der until the 
suppression of religious orders at the close of the 
eighteenth century. The commemoration of his 
name occurs in the martyrology on the 16th of 


October. 
Butier, XV, 252; Apso, Vita S. Bercharii; Surtus, X, 481. 
BARNABAS DIERINGER. 


Bercheure (BrrcHorrRr, Bersurre), Pierre, a 
learned French Benedictine, b. 1290 at St. Pierre du 
Chemin (Vendée); d. 1362 at Paris. He joined the 
Order of St. Benedict at Maillezais, later lived at 
Avignon for a period of twelve years with Cardinal 
Peter de Pratis, Bishop of Preeneste, and in 1354 was 
made prior of St. Eligius at Paris. He was an elo- 
quent preacher and a voluminous homiletical writer. 
His most important work is the ‘‘Repertorium mo- 
rale’’, for the use of preachers, a kind of Biblico-moral 
dictionary, in which the principal words of Scripture 
are arranged alphabetically and moral reflections 
attached thereto. It appeared some time before 
1355 and was dedicated to Cardinal de Pratis. The 
“Repertorium”’ proved to be one of the most popular 
books of its kind and was frequently printed—first at. 
Cologne in 1477, and again at Nuremberg (1489), 
Lyons (1517), Paris (1521), Venice (1589), Antwerp 
(1609), etc. A French translation by Richard Le- 
blane appeared at Paris in 1584. Other works of 
Bercheure are: ‘‘Reductorium morale’’ to the Sacred 
Scriptures in thirty-four books, embracing all the 
books of the Bible, printed at Strasburg in 1474, 
Basle (1515), Lyons (1536); “‘Inductorium morale 
biblicum’’; sixteen books on God and the world; and 
a French translation (the earliest) of Livy, made 
about 1350 at the request of King John the Good— 
published at Paris in 1514 in three volumes. His 
“Tnductorium morale biblicum’’, commentaries, 
discourses, letters, and other treatises, have never 
been printed. Editions of his collected works ap- 
peared at Lyons (1520), Venice (1583, 1631), Cologne 


(1650, 1669), etc. 

GAUTIER in Actes acad. Bordeaux (1844), VI, 495; PANnnizR,, 
in Bibl. de Véc. d. Chartes (1872), XX XIII, 325-364; Curva- 
uiER, Bio-bibliographie, s. v. Bersuire; BRAUNMULLER in Kir- 
chenlex., II, 389; ZimGELBAUER, Hist. ret litt. Ord. S. Ben., 11, 
183 sqq. 

THOMAS OESTREICH. 


Berchmans, Saint JoHN. See JOHN BERCHMANS, 
SAINT. 


Berchtold (BrerTHoLD), Buessep, Abbot of the 
Benedictine Monastery of Engelberg in Switzerland; 
date of birth unknown; d. 3 November, 1197. Be- 
fore becoming abbot he was a monk at Engelberg 
and a favourite disciple of the learned abbot, Blessed 
Frowin. When Frowin was on the point of dying 
he advised his monks to elect the pious Berchtold 
as his successor. Accordingly, after Frowin’s death, 
which occurred 27 March, 1178, Berchtold was 
chosen abbot. 


Scriptures and the writings of the 
logical knowledge 


ne 
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told did not omit to provide also for the temporal 
welfare of Engelberg. He procured for his monas- 
tery many financial privileges, among which was the 
right to levy tithes upon the churches of Stanz and 
Buochs, which were under his jurisdiction. The 
contemporaneous annals of Engelberg, which are 
published in “Mon. Germ. Hist., 8S.”, XVII, 280, 
relate that Berchtold foretold the death of Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa. Later chronicles state that, 
through his blessing, the lake near Stanzstad was 
stocked with fish, and that shortly before his death 
he three times changed water into wine. He is 
generally represented in the act of blessing fish. 
His miracle of turning water into wine is corroborated 
by an epigram beneath a representation of him which 
was kept in the choir of Engelberg up to the seven- 
teenth century. At Engelberg his feast is cele- 


brated on the anniversary of his death. 

Acta SS. (Paris, 1887), Nov. 1, 385; Murur, Helvetia 
Sancta (Lucerne, 1648; St. Gall, 1751); Burarnur, Helvetia 
Sancta (Hinsiedeln and New York, 1860), I, 80; Versuch einer 
urkundlichen Darstellung des reichsfreien Stiftes Engelberg 
(Lucerne, 1846); Mayer, Das Benediktiner Stift Engelberg 
(Lucerne, 1891). 


MicHaew Ort. 


Berea. See Breraa. 


Berengar, Frepoui. See FREDOLI. 


Berengarius of Tours, b. at Tours about 999; 
d. on the island of St, Cosme, near that city, in 1088. 
Having completed his elementary studies in his na- 
tive city, he went to the school of Chartres in order 
to study arts and theology under the direction of 
the famous Fulbert. There he was distinguished 
for his curious and quick intelligence. It seems that 
even at this early time his bent of mind and singular 
Opinions were a source of anxiety to his master. 
(M. Clerval, Les Ecoles de Chartres au Moyen Age, 
Chartres, 1895.) After the death of Fulbert (1029) 
Berengarius left Chartres and took charge, as scho- 
lasticus, of the school of St. Martin of Tours. His 
reputation spread rapidly and attracted from all 
parts of France numerous and distinguished disciples, 
who afterwards held positions of importance in the 
Church. Among them are mentioned, though there 
is some doubt about the first two, Hildebert of 
Lavardin who became Bishop of Le Mans and Arch- 


bishop of Tours, St. Bruno, the founder of the 


Carthusians, Eusebius Bruno, afterwards Bishop of 
Angers, Frolland, Bishop of Senlis, Paulinus, dean 
of Metz. In 1039 Berengarius was chosen arch- 
deacon of Angers by Hubert, bishop of that city. 
Berengarius accepted this office, but continued to 
live at Tours and direct his school. | ' 

It was about 1047 that the teaching of Berengarius 
touching the Holy Eucharist began to attract at- 
tention. In the Eucharistic controversy of the ninth 
century, Radbert Paschasius, afterwards abbot 
of Corbie, in his ‘De Corpore et Sanguine Domini’’ 
(831), had maintained the doctrine that in the Holy 
Eucharist the bread is converted into the real body 
of Christ, into the very body which was born of Mary 
and crucified. Ratramnus, a monk of the same 


_ abbey, defended the opinion that in the Holy Eu- 


they are a memorial of the true body and blood of — 
es ot 


charist there is no conversion of the bread; that 
the body of Christ is, nevertheless, present, but in a 
spiritual way; that it is not therefore the same as 
iat born of Mary and crucified. John Scotus Eri- 
gena had supported the view that the sacraments 
of the altar are figures of the body of Christ; that 


Christ. (P. Batiffol, Etudes d’histoire et de théologie 
ositive, 2d series, Paris, 1905.) When, therefore, 
ugues, Bishop of Langres, and Adelman écoldtre of 
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ical the opinion of Erigena and defended the doc- 
trine of Radbert Paschasius. Berengarius, in his 
defence, wrote a letter which Lanfranc received in 
Rome whither he had gone to take part in a council. 
The letter was read in this council (1050); Beren- 
garius was condemned, and was ordered to appear 
at a council which was to be held the same year at 
Vercelli. King Henry I being titular Abbot of St. 
Martin of Tours, Berengarius applied to him for 
permission to go to the council. It is probable that 
at this time the conferences of Brionne and Chartres 
were held in which Berengarius unsuccessfully de- 
fended his opinions. (Cf. Durand of Troarn, Liber de 
Corpore et Sanguine Christi, xxxiii, in Migne, P. L., 
CXLIX, 1422.) The king, for reasons which are not 
exactly known, ordered Berengarius to be imprisoned, 
and at the Council of Vercelli (1050) his doctrine 
was examined and condemned, 

The imprisonment, however, did not last long. 
The Bishop of Angers, Eusebius Bruno, was his dis- 
ciple and supporter, and the Count of Anjou, Geof- 
frey Martel, his protector. The following year, 
by order of Henry I, a national synod was held in 
Paris to judge Berengarius and Eusebius Bruno; 
neither was present, and both were condemned. 
At the Council of Tours (1055), presided over by the 
papal legate Hildebrand, Berengarius signed a pro- 
fession of faith wherein he confessed that after 
consecration the bread and wine are truly the body 
and blood of Christ. At another council held in 
Rome in 1059, Berengarius was present, retracted 
his opinions, and signed a formula of faith, drawn 
up by Cardinal Humbert, affirming the real and 
sensible presence of the true body of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist. (Mansi, XIX, 900.) On his re- 
turn, however, Berengarius attacked this formula. 
Eusebius Bruno abandoned him, and the Count of 
Anjou, Geoffrey the Bearded, vigorously opposed 
him. Berengarius appealed to Pope Alexander II, 
who, though he intervened in his behalf, asked him 
to renounce his erroneous opinions. This Berenga- 
rius contemptuously refused to do. -He then wrote his 
“De Sacré Coendé adversus Lanfrancum Liber Pos- 
terior’, the first book of which—now lost—had 
been written against the Council of Rome held in 1059. 
He was again condemned in the Councils of Poitiers 
(1075), and of St. Maixeut (1076), and in 1078, by 
order of Pope Gregory VII, he came to Rome, and 
in a council held in St. John Lateran signed a pro- 
fession of faith affirming the conversion of the bread 
into the body of Christ, born of the Virgin Mary. 
The following year, in a council held in the same place 
Berengarius signed a formula affirming the same 
doctrine in a more explicit way. Gregory VII then 
recommended him to the bishops of Tours and 
Angers, forbidding that any penalty should be in- | 
flicted on him or that anyone should call him a — 
heretic. Berengarius, on his return, again attacked 
the formula he had signed, but as a consequence 
of the Council of Bordeaux (1080) he made a final 
retraction. He then retired into solitude on the 
island of St. Cosme, where he died, in union with the 
Church. : 

DoctrrINES AND THEIR CoNDEMNATION.—Accord- 
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is the best guide. Reason, however, is dependent 
upon and is hmited by sense-perception. Authority, 
therefore, is not conclusive; we must reason accord- 
ing to the data of our senses. There is no doubt that 
Berengarius denied transubstantiation (we mean 
the substantial conversion expressed by the word; 
the word itself was used for the first time by Hilde- 
bert of Lavardin); it is not absolutely certain that 
he denied the Real Presence, though he certainly held 
false views regarding it. Is the body of Christ present 
in the Eucharist, and in what manner? On this 
question the authorities appealed to by Berengarius 
are, besides Scotus Hrigena, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
and St. Augustine. These fathers taught that the 
Sacrament of the Altar is the figure, the sign, the 
token of the body and blood of the Lord. These 
terms, in their mind, apply directly to what is ex- 
ternal and sensible in the Holy Eucharist and do 
not, in any way, imply the negation of the real pres- 
ence of the true body of Christ. (St. Aug. Serm. 143, 
n. 3; Gerbert, Libellus De Corp. et Sang. Domini. 
n. 4, P. L., CXXXIX, 177.) For Berengarius the 
body and the blood of Christ are really present in 
the Holy Eucharist; but this presence is an intellectual 
or spiritual presence. The substance of the bread 
and the substance of the wine remain unchanged 
in their nature, but by consecration they become 
spiritually the very body and blood of Christ. This 
spiritual body and blood of Christ is the res sacra- 
menti; the bread and the wine are the figure, the 
sign, the token, sacramentum. 

Such is the doctrine of Berengarius in his various 
discussions, letters, and writings up to the Council 
of Rome in 1059. (Migne P. L., CXLII, 1327; CL, 
66; Marténe and Durand, Theasaurus Novus Anec- 
dotorum, Paris, 1717, IV.) At this council, Ber- 
engarius signed a profession of faith affirming that 
the bread and wine after’ consecration are not only 
a sign, but the true body and blood of Christ which 
can be perceived in a sensible and real manner. 
(Lanfranc, De Corp. et Sang. Domini, ii, in P. L., 
CL, 410.) As already said, Berengarius retracted 
this confession. He maintained that the bread and 
wine, without any change in their nature, become 
by consecration the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, a memorial of the body crucified and of 
the blood shed on the cross. It is not, however, the 
body of Christ as it is in heaven; for how could the 
body of Christ which is now in heaven, necessarily 
limited by space, be in another place, on several 
altars, and in numerous hosts? Yet the bread and 
wine are the sign of the actual and real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ. (De Sacra Ccend; 
Lanfranc, op. cit.) 

In the two councils of Lateran (1078 and 1079) 
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attitude hesitating. There is much divergence of 
opinion among historians and theologians on the in- 
terpretation of Berengarius’s doctrine about this 
point, if it does not appear clearly that he denies the 
Real Presence, if perhaps the difficulty for him is 
in the mode rather than in the fact of the real pres- 
ence; yet his exposition of it, together with his 
principles of philosophy, endanger the fact itself of 
the Real Presence and sounds very much like a nega- 
tive of it. 

InrLuENcES.—Outside of Eusebius Bruno who 
supported Berengarius, at least for a time, no theo- 
logian of importance systematically defended his 
doctrine. We know, however, from ecclesiastical 
writers of his own and the following period that 
the influence of his principles was widespread and 
caused serious disturbance. (Guitmund, op. cit. in 
P. L., CXLIX, 1429 sqq.; Durand of Troarn, Liber 
de Corp. et Sang. Christi, in P. L., CXLIX, 1421.) 
The writers of the following century continue their 
dissertations against the ‘‘New Berengarians’’ (cf. 
Gregorius Barbarigo in Hurter’s Sanctorum Patrum 
opuscula selecta, XX XIX); they find traces of his 
influence in various current phrases and sometimes 
warn against expressions which might be understood 
in the Berengarian sense. The Council of Piacenza 
(1095) again condemned Berengarius’ doctrine. 
His teachings favoured, at least to some extent, 
the diverse heresies of the Middle Ages about the 
Holy Eucharist, as also the views of the Sacramen- 
tarians of the sixteenth century. The great theo- 
logians of the time were unanimous in protesting 
against his principles, attacking his opinion as con- 
trary to the teaching of tradition and the doctrine 
of the Church. Among them we may mention es- 
pecially Adelman, Scholasticus of Liége; Hugues, 
Bishop of Langres; Lanfranc, then Abbot of Le 
Bee; Guitmund, a disciple of Lanfranc who became 
Bishop of Aversa; Durand, Abbot of St. Martin of 
Troarn; Bernold of Constance, and others, most of 
them Benedictines. (L. Biginelli, I benedittini e gli 
studi eucaristici nel medio evo, Turin, 1895.) 

The error of Berengarius, as is the case with other 
heresies was the occasion which favoured and even 
necessitated, a more explicit presentation, and a 
more precise formulation of Catholic doctrine about 
the Holy Eucharist. Some expressions, among those 
used even by the adversaries of the Berengarian 
doctrine, were corrected. It was Hildebert of La- 
vardin, a contemporary of Berengarius if not his pupil, 
who first used the word “transubstantiation’’. 
(Sermones xciii; P. L., CLX XI, 776.) The Council 
of Rome in 1079 in its condemnation of Berengarius, 
expresses more clearly than any document before 
it, the nature of this substantial change; and St. 
Thomas, in his definition of Transubstantiation uses 
almost the same terms as the council. (Sum. Theol., 
III, Q. Ixxy, a. 4.) Though the feast of Corpus 
Christi was officially established only in the thir- 
teenth century, its institution was probably occa- 
sioned by these eucharistic controversies. The same 
may be said of the ceremony of the elevation of the 
Host after the consecration in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

There is no complete edition of the works of Ber- 
Only one volume has been published by 
Visher in Berlin (1834) containing the second part 
of his “De Sacra Coen4’’, under the title: ‘‘ Beren- 
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mittleren Zeit (Freiburg im. Br., 1882); Drtarc, Les orig. de 
Uhér, de Bérenger in Rev. des quest. hist. (Paris, 1876), XX; 
St. Grégoire VII et la réforme de l’Eglise au XIe Siécle (Paris, 
1889); ScunirzmR, Bérengar von Tours, ein Beitrag zur Abend- 
mahlslehre des beginn. M, A. (Munich, 1890); CLervau, Les 
Ecoles de Chartres au M, A. (Chartres, 1895); Gorn, Disserta- 
tions on Subjects Connected with the Incarnation (London, 1895); 
Bieine it, La Rinascenza degli Studi Eucaristict nel Medio Evo 
in Compte Rendu du IV cong. internat. scientif. des cath. tenu 
a Fribourg (Suisse), I@ sec.: Sciences Relig. (Fribourg, 1898); 
Renavupi, L’hérésie Euchar. de Bérenger in L’Université Cath., 
nouv, série (Lyons, 1902), XL; Verner in Dict. de théol. cath., 
s. v. Bérenger. 
GrorceE M. SAvuvAGE. 


Bérenger, Pierre (PETER oF Porrrers, PETRUS 
ScHoxasticus), a French writer who flourished about 
the middle of the twelfth century. From the second 
name we may, perhaps, infer that Poitiers was his 
native place. He was a disciple of Abelard, and is 
celebrated chiefly for his vigorous defence of his 
master in a letter which he addressed to St. Bernard 
after Abelard’s condemnation at the Council of 
Soissons in 1141. Later on he wandered through the 
Cévennes Mountains, hunted, he tells us, not by wild 
beasts, but by the Christian faithful of the Diocese of 
Mende, who apparently took sides with St. Bernard. 
Those attacks were the occasion of a letter which he 
directed to the Bishop of Mende, and in which he re- 
tracted all that he had said against “the man of 
God” in his former epistle. There is also extant a 
letter of Bérenger’s against the monks of the Grand 
Chartreux (Contra Carthusienses). Finally, we find 
mention of a treatise, now lost, in which he discussed 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. The three letters are 
published by Migne (P. L., CLX XVIII, 1857 sqq.). 
That addressed to St. Bernard, while not wanting in 
grace and elegance of style, is altogether too in- 
temperate in tone to deserve serious consideration as 
an historical document. In it occurs the well- 
known description of an informal meeting of the 
bishops on the eve of the Council of Soissons. If we 
are to believe Pierre, the prelates were primed in a 
most disgraceful manner in St. Bernard’s interests, 
and the condemnation of Abelard was decided before 
the council actually opened. Even if the author of 
this story had not afterwards excused it on the ground 
that it was the work of an inconsiderate youth, 
overcome by the ardour of his devotion to his teacher, 


the violent tone of the letter itself would be enough 


to condemn it. In the letter to the Bishop of Mende 


Pierre protests that he would recall all that he has 


written against St. Bernard were it possible to sup- 
ress all the copies of the letter, and begs that what 
e wrote be taken as a jest. He goes even farther 
when he says that his more mature judgment con- 
demns the doctrines attributed by St. Bernard to 
Abelard—not, indeed, because they are untrue, but 
because they are unsafe. The invective against the 
Carthusians pays high tribute to the rule of the 
order, but finds fault with the proclivity of the mem- 
bers of the order to indulge in malicious gossip. 
Pierre exhibited many of the traits of his master. 
He was by nature a lover of contention, totally de- 
void of respect for the prestige of either person or 
institution. His sole merit was the undeniable 
vivacity and brillianey of his style and his unusually 
extensive acquaintance with the poets of classical 
antiquity. He professed his devotion to Catholic 
dogma and apparently maintained that Abelard, 
though he had spoken of matters of faith in a man- 
ner novel and unsafe, had not been guilty of formal 
heresy, and had not been treated with that mercy 
to which his love of Catholic truth, as he saw it, 
entitled him. 
_ Remusat, Abélard (Paris, 1855), I, 234 sqq.; Cousin, Petri 
Abelardi_ opera (Paris, 1859), Il, 771 saq.; VAcANDARD in 
Dict. de théol. cath., s. Vv. ; Z 
Witu1aM TuRNER. 


nice, a titular see of Egypt which was sit- 
t the end of Major Syrtis where Bengazi 
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stands to-day. Its old name was Euhesperides, 
or Hesperides, for which Ptolemy III Evergetes 
substituted Berenice in honour of his wife (Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, III, 2, 331). Like 
the other cities of Cyrenaica, it had received a 
Jewish colony, so it became early an important 
Christian centre. Dionysius of Alexandria (264-282) 
wrote a letter to its bishop, Ammonas (Eusebius, 
H. E. VII, 26), who is also spoken of in the “‘ Apoph- 
thegmata Patrum”’ (Cotelier, Monum. eccles. grec. 
I, 385; Migne, P. G., LXV, 119). Daces was present 
at the Council of Nicwa in 325 (H. Gelzer, Patrum 
Niceen. nomina, 219). In 394, Probatius followed 
to Constantinople the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Theophilus (Mansi, II], 852). The city was re- 
stored by Justinian (Procopius, De Aedif. VI, 2). 
Tt is mentioned with the wrong spelling ‘ Beronice’’, 
by Hierocles (733, 3) and by Georgius Cyprius 
(n. 794) among the bishoprics of the Lybian Pen- 
tapolis, but is omitted by the later ‘Notitix’’. 
it must have disappeared, like so many other sees, 
at the time of the Arab invasion in the seventh 
century. 

LrquieEn, Oriens Christ., II, 623-626; Gams, Series episcopo- 


rum, 462, 
L. Pretrr. 
Beretta. See Brrerra. 


Bergamo, Diocrsx or.—The city, called by the 
ancients Bergonum, is capital of the province of that 
name in Lombardy, and contains 45,000 inhabitants. 
It is said to be of Etruscan foundation. Dumng 
the anarchy that reigned in Italy in the eleventh 
century, Bergamo set itself up as a commune, and 
as such joined the various leagues of Lombard com- 
munes formed to resist the power of the German 
emperors. At a later period, however, a number of 
powerful families succeeded each other in the mas- 
tery of the city, e. g. the Turriani, the Visconti, and 
the Suardi. From 1797 to 1859 Bergamo passed 
through all the political vicissitudes of Northern Italy. 
It has always been a city of great industrial and com- 
mercial importance. The neighbouring territory is 
rich in minerals, chiefly iron; there are also extensive 
quarries of choice marble. Among the celebrities of 
Bergamo are the poet, Bernardo Tasso, father of 
Torquato; the Jesuit Maffei, known for his history of 
Italian literature; Donizetti, the musical composer; 
Cardinal Angelo Mai, ete. 

Bergamo is the seat of a bishop, suffragan to the 
Archbishop of Milan; the diocese contains a popula- 
tion of 430,000. Legend traces the beginnings of 
Christianity in this city back to St. Barnabas, said 
to have ordained St. Narnus who became first 
Bishop of Bergamo. More trustworthy is the ac- 
count of the martyrdom of St. Alexander, said to 
have been tribune of the Theban Legion. Whatever 
the value of the details of the legend, the fact has 
been proved that long before Diocletian proclaimed 
the great persecution in 303, both Galerius and _ 
Maximian in the West inaugurated, on their own 
responsibility, a crusade against Christianity and 
sought particularly to remove all Christians from the 
armies (Allard, La persécution de Dioclétien, I, 
101-146). St. Alexander was one of the victims of 
this persecution, and his martyrdom may well have 
taken place in 287. To this martyr was dedicated the 
first cathedral of the city, richly endowed by the 
Lombard king, Grimoaldus, and by Charlemagne. 

In 1561 this was destroyed by the Venetians on 
account of its adaptability to the purposes of a 
fortress, and the church of San Vincenzo was raised 
to the dignity of a cathedral under the title of San 
Alessandro. This is a magnificent church adorned 
with a cupola of unusual size, rebuilt in 1689 after 
the designs of Carlo Fontana. It contains paintings 
by Previtali, Tiepolo, Ferrari, Moroni, Palma il — 
Giovine, and Colghetti who decorated the interior of — 
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the cupola in the nineteenth century; likewise basso- 
rilievos of Fantoni, of exquisite workmanship. 
Worthy of special note is the octagonal baptistery 
formed of eight pieces of rosso antico (old red mar- 
ble), the work of Giovanni da Campione, originally 
placed in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, the 
most beautiful of the churches of Bergamo. The 
interior is decorated with wonderful frescoes by 
Cavagna, Procaccini, Luca Giordano, Ciro Ferri, ete. 
Remarkable also are the tombs of Cardinal Longo, 
of the Alessandri, and of Bartolommeo Colleoni, the 
last a work of the sculptor Amedeo. The chapel of 
this tomb is adorned with paintings by Tiepolo, 
Angelica Kaufmann, and Giuseppe Crespi. Other 
churches are those of San Alessandro in Colonna, with 
a beautiful ‘Last Supper’’ by Calligarino; San Ales- 
sandro della Croce, adorned by Palma il Vecchio, 
Bramantino, and others; San Andrea with paintings 
of Padovanino and Moretto; San Grata; San Bartolo- 
meo; Santa Maria del Sepolero with a wonderful 
picture of St. Sigismund, the masterpiece of Pre- 
vitali. Among the shrines of the diocese may be 
mentioned that of the Blessed Virgin della Corna- 
busa, formed by a great natural cavern, extending 
between three and four hundred feet into Monte 
Albenza, not far from the Jura Pass. Within recent 
times Bergamo has become the centre of important 
and far-reaching Catholic movements of a popular 
character. 

The diocese contains 350 parishes, 512 churches, 
chapels, and oratories, 1,157 secular and 58 regular 
clergy, 400 seminarists, 84 lay brothers, 478 mem- 
bers of female religious orders, 8 schools for boys, 
34 for girls, and a population of 430,000. 

CappELuetti, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), XI, 445; 
Murio, Sacra istoria di Bergamo (1616); GrrRrRINo, Synopsis 


eccl, bergomensis (1734); Lupr, Codex diplomaticus civitatis et 
ecclesie bergomensis (1784). 
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Bergier, NicoLtas-SyLvEstrE, French theologian, 
b. 31 December, 1715 at Darney in Lorraine; d. at 
Versailles, 9 April, 1790. After a course of theology 
in the University of Besangon, he received the degree 
of doctor, was ordained priest, and went to Paris to 
finish his studies. Returning to Besancon in 1748, 
he was given charge of a parish and later became 
president of the college of the city, which had for- 
merly been under the direction of the Jesuits. In 
1769 the Archbishop of Paris, M. de Beaumont, 
appointed him canon of the cathedral, and thence- 
forth Bergier resided at Paris. A pious priest and 
an energetic student, he devoted a great part of his 
time to writing in defence of religion. He agreed 
to correct certain articles of the ‘‘Encyclopédie’’, 
but found himself obliged to write entirely original 
articles which then formed the “Dictionnaire de 

théologie’’ as a part of the ‘“ Encyclopédie’’. 

_ The works of Bergier are in the fields of apologetics 
and theology, except ‘Les éléments primitifs des 
langues” (Besangon, 1764) and “L’origine des dieux 
du paganisme”’ (Paris, 1767). Among his apolo- 
getical and theological works, the most important 
are: ‘‘Le déisme refuté par lui-méme”’ (Paris, 1765); 
“La certitude des preuves du _ christianisme’’ 
_ (Paris, 1767, also published in. Migne’s “ Démonstra- 


raisonnables de Voltaire’ (Paris, 1771, also in Migne, 
zi ; “Apologie de la religion chrétienne’’—against 

Tolbach’s “Christianisme dévoilé’ 
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and‘ the origin of evil, and one volume of sermons 

were published after his death. Though on certain 

points, as on the questions of grace and the super- 

natural necessity of revelation, the doctrine of 
Bergier lacks precision and completeness, the value 

. oe theological and apologetical work cannot be 
enied. 


Notice historique, as an introduction to the Dictionnaire 
théologique, ed. by Miann (Paris, 1850); JANNER in Kirchenlez., 
II, 408; Hurtrr, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1895), III; Dv- 
BLANCHY in Dict. de théol. cath., s. v. 
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Berington, CHARLES, titular Bishop of Hiero- 
Ceesarea, b. at Stock, Essex, England, 1748; d. 8 June, 
1798. His life is a continued story of disappointed 
hopes and expectations. At thirteen he was sent to 
the English College at Douai, where his abilities at 
once showed themselves; but he never applied 
himself to his work. His progress was so unsatis- 
factory that four years later he was removed and 
sent to St. Gregory’s Seminary, Paris. According 
to his cousin, the Rey. Joseph Berington, he did very 
little better at Paris than at Douai, though he suc- 
ceeded at last in taking his doctorate at the Sorbonne 
in 1776. On his return to England, he became 
chaplain at Ingatestone Hall, a few miles from his 
birthplace. After travelling for two years with 
young Mr. Giffard of Chillington, on his return, 
Berington was appointed coadjutor to Bishop 
Thomas Talbot, Vicar Apostolic of the Midland 
District, becoming at the same time titular Bishop 
of Hiero-Ceesarea. 

The Midland District, one of the four into which 
for ecclesiastical purposes England was then di- 
vided, was at that time the stronghold of ‘Cis- 
alpine’? opinions. With these Charles Berington 
was in full sympathy, in consequence of which, in 
1788, he was elected a member of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, who were then agitating for the repeal of 
the Penal Laws, for which end they were unfortu- 
nately willing to minimize some of their Catholic 
principles. Two other ecclesiastics were elected at 
the same time, the Rev. Joseph Wilkes, O. 8. B., and 
Bishop James Talbot, Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District, though the latter’s appointment was 
merely nominal, for he never attended the meetings. 
Berington took a leading part in the disputes which 
followed between the Committee and the bishops, 
and though his sympathies were chiefly with the 
former, he exerted a restraining influence on them, 
and was ever trying to bring about an understand- 
ing between the two contending parties. Never- 
theless, he did not scruple to sign bis name to the 
most extreme documents which appeared in the 
official publications of the Committee known as the 
“Blue Books’’, and he defended the oath intended 
to be imposed by the legislature on Catholics, which 
was afterwards condemned by the Holy See. In 
the midst of these disputes Bishop James Talbot 
died, and endeavours were made by the Committee to 
secure the appointment of Berington in his place, 
so that he might reside in London and exert the in- 
fluence attached to the position. These endeavours 
failed, and Dr. Douglass was appointed Vicar Apos- 
tolic. Some of the more extreme laymen, however, 
maintained that they had a right to choose their 
own bishop, and called upon the Catholic body to 
disavow the prelate appointed by Rome, and to 
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before him. Before giving him his special faculties, 
however, Rome called upon him to withdraw his 
signature from the Blue Books. For several years 
he demurred, being still under “‘Cisalpine’’ influence. 
At length, through the intervention of Monsignor 
Erskine, who was living in England as an informal 
papal envoy, Berington was induced to sign the neces- 
sary retractation, on 11 October, 1797. After some 
delay due to the disturbed state of Rome, his faculties 
were sent, but they never reached him, for he died 
poly of apoplexy while riding home from Sedgley 
ark, 

Cuartes Burier, Hist. Memoirs of English Catholics; 
Mitner, Supplem. Memoirs; Gituow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.; 
Amuerst, History of Catholic Emancipation; Husrnsetu, Life 
o Milner; Bravy, Hpiscopal Succession in England and Ireland, 
etc, 

Brrnarp Warp. 

Berington, JosEpH; one of the best known 
Catholic writers of his day, b. at Winsley, in Here- 
fordshire, 16 January, 1743; d. at Buckland, 1 Decem- 
ber, 1827. He was educated at the English College 
at Douai, showing such talent and ‘originality of 
mind that after his ordination to the priesthood he 
was promoted to the chair of philosophy in the 
university. In this position his inclination towards 
liberal opinions became apparent, and his theses, 
peepee for the exhibition of his pupils, created 
such a stir that he thought it prudent to resign. On 
his return to England, he occupied several positions 
in turn, each intended to give him leisure to pursue 
his studies. From 1776 to 1782 he was chaplain 
to Mr. Thomas Stapleton, of Carlton, Yorkshire, 
acting at the same time as tutor to his son, with 
whom he afterwards travelled around Europe. We 
next find him at Oscott, then a lonely country 
mission, where his cousin, Charles Berington, who 
had been appointed coadjutor bishop, joined him. 
Both the Beringtons were of the same caste of mind; 
both were favourers of the committee appointed to 
represent the Catholics in their struggle for emancipa- 
tion, which gained for itself an unfortunate notoriety 
for its liberalizing principles, and the generally anti- 
episcopal tendency of its action. The Midland Dis- 
trict was the chief centre of these opinions, and 
fifteen of the clergy of Staffordshire formed them- 
selves into an association of which Joseph Berington 


'-was the leader, the primary object being to stand 


by their bishop, Thomas Talbot, who was partly 
on that side. Afterwards, however, they were led 


into other action, especially in taking up the case 


of Rev. Joseph Wilkes, who had been suspended by 
his bishop in consequence of his action on the com- 
mittee, which laid them open to criticism. 

Joseph Berington was by this time becoming well 
known as an author with an attractive style of 
writing, but of very advanced views. His “State 
and Behaviour of English Catholics’’ (1780) contained 
more than one passage of doubtful orthodoxy; his 
“History of Abelard’”’ (1784) brought into promi- 
nence the same philosophical tendencies which he 
had before manifested at Douai; and his ‘“Re- 
flexions’’, addressed to Rey. J. Hawkins, an apostate 
priest (1785 and 1788), were much criticized; while 
perhaps more than all, the “‘Memoirs of Panzani’’, 
which he edited with an Introduction and Supplement 
(1793), gave him the reputation of being a disloyal 
Catholic. Under these circumstances, when Sir 
John Throckmorton of Buckland in Berkshire, 
appointed Berington his chaplain, Dr. Douglass, 
Bishop of the London District (in which Buckland 
was situated), refused to give him faculties, till in 


_ 1797 he printed a letter explaining his views, which 
_ the bishop considered satisfactory. A year or two 
_ later, Dr. Douglass again suspended him, 


until he 
signed a further declaration in 1801. 
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_ Berington passed the remainder of his life at_ 
uckland, where he wrote the most extensive of all 


BERISSA 


his works, ‘‘The Literary History of the Middle 
Ages’? (1811). He published many other books 
at different times; but some of his writings remained 
in manuscript, lest their publication should give 
offence. In private life Joseph Berington was a 
model priest, exact in the discharge of his duties, 
and noted for his charity to the poor. He was re- 
spected by all who knew him, Catholic and Protes- 
tant alike, and after his death a slab was erected 
in his memory in the Protestant church at Buckland 
with an inscription written by his friend, Rev. 
John Bew, formerly President of Oscott. The only 
likeness extant is a silhouette, in the Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1832. Berington’s works (besides those men- 
tioned in the text) are: “‘Present State of Caths.” 
(1787); “Rights of Dissenters’? (1789); ‘‘ Henry II, 
Richard and John”’ (1790); ‘‘Examination of Events 
termed Miraculous’’? (1796); ‘‘Gother’s Prayers’’ 
(1800); ‘‘Faith of Catholics’? (1813); “Decline and 
Fall of Cath. Relig. in Eng.” (1813, a reprint of 
Memoirs of Panzani); numerous letters and pamphlets 
and many other works in MS. 

Cooper in Dict. of Nat. Biog.; Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.; 
Warp, Cath. London a Century ago (1905); Husensertu, Life 
of Milner; Cath, Miscellany (1828). 

; BERNARD WARD. 

Berisford, Humpurey, Confessor (c. 1588) of 
whom the only extant account occurs in the MS. 
marked ‘‘F’’, compiled during the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Father Christopher Grene. This MS. which 
is now at the English College in Rome has been 
partly printed in Foley’s “Records” (III). Of 
Humphrey Berisford it states that he was a gentle- 
man of the county of Derby, whose father, an es- 
quire, was a Protestant. The account continues: 
“He studied at Douay about two years. Returning 
from thence, his father employed him about his suit 
in law, and having once a suit against one, who 
fearing to be cast by his means, accused him before 
the judge for a recusant. When the cause should 
have been heard the judge examined him. He 
constantly professed his faith. Then the judge 
offered both favour to his cause and liberty if he 
would but only say he would go to their church; 
which he utterly refused. Therefore he was com- 
mitted to prison where he remained seven [blank in 
original] then died a prisoner’. Gillow conjectures 
that the missing word was years and states that 
he died in Derby Gaol about 1588. To this account 
nothing can with certainty be added. The ‘‘ Douay 


Diaries’? mention one “ Beresfordus’’ among other 


“‘sons of men of position’? (nobilium filit) as leaving 
the college in November, 1576. On 31 May, 1577, 
he is spoken of a returning from Paris and is then ) 
alluded to as clarus adolescens. But this young man 
cannot be certainly identified with Humphrey Beris- 
ford as there were at this time other Catholics of 
the same name, three of whom, James, Oswald, 
and Frederick Beresford, were prisoners in the 
Poultry Counter in London, in this very year. 

Foury, Records Eng. Prov., S.J. Ill, 230; Grmuow, Bib. 
Dict. Eng. Cath. (London, 1885), I, 200; Doway Diaries (Lon- 
don, 1877), 113, 122. 

Epwin Burton. 

Berissa (BrrIsA or VERISSA), a titular see of 
Pontus Polemoniacus, in Asia Minor which Kiepert 
and Ramsay have rightly identified with the modern 
village of Baulus or Bolus, south-west of Tokat. 
In the time of St. Basil it was included in the Diocese oe 


bishop, 
), subscribed 
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does not treat it as an independent city; but it is 
mentioned as such by Justinian in a Novella of 536, 
among the cities of Armenia Secunda. It must 
be remembered that this emperor, when creating 
the province of Armenia Quarta in 536, gave to 
Armenia Prima the name of Armenia Secunda, 
without altering, however, the established ecclesias- 
tical organization, so that Berissa remained a suffra- 
gan see of Sebasteia. Among its bishops may be 
mentioned Thomas, who was present at the fifth 
cecumenical council, in 553 (Mansi, IX, 175), and 
another at the sixth in 680 (ibid., XI, 676). It 
appears still later in the ‘ Notitie Episcopatuum”’ 
as suffragan to Sebasteia, and its name is written 
sometimes Byplocn, sometimes Beplaon; Meploon 
and Kyploon are merely paleographical mistakes. 
Berissa was a Latin bishopric as late as the fifteenth 
century, when Paul II appointed the Franciscan 
Libertus de Broehun to succeed the deceased bishop, 
John (Wadding, Annales Minorum, VI, 708). 
LeEQuiEen, Oriens Christ., I, 433; III, 1071; Gams, Series 


episcop., 440; Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asta Minor, 329. 
L. Pertr. 


Beristain y Martin de Souza, Jos&# Martano, 
Mexican bibliographer, b. in Puebla, Mexico, 22 May, 
1756; d. at Mexico, 23 March, 1817. He went to 
Spain and spent some time in the family of the 
former Bishop of Puebla, then Archbishop of Toledo. 
Returning to Mexico (1811) he was made Archdeacon 
of the Metropolitan church of Mexico (1813), and 
was afterwards its Dean. Beristain was a secular 
priest who had made thorough studies at Mexico 
and perfected them in Spain under the most favour- 
able circumstances. He wrote a number of treatises, 
some of them on economic subjects, but hardly any 
were published, the manuscripts being mostly lost 
through carelessness in sending them to Europe. 
His great work is the “‘ Biblioteca hispano-americana 
septentrional,’”’ the last part of which was published 
after his death. For this he used as a basis the 
“Biblioteca mexicana’”’ of Bishop Juan José de Egui- 
ara y Eguren of which only the first volume (as far as 
“J’’) appeared in print. Beristain at first intended 
to republish Eguiara, completing the alphabet by 
means of sketches and notes left by the author, but, 
as he proceeded to carry out the idea, he found 
that it would be preferable to compose an independ- 
ent bibliography, incorporating in it the material 
Eguiara had collected. The “Biblioteca’”’ of Beris- 
tain is, thus far, the most complete work on the 
subject that exists, but it contains many errors in 
names and dates. Still, if we take into account the 
time when he wrote, and the great obstacles he had 
to overcome in the shape of distances from sources 
and their frequent inaccessibility, it must be con- 
sidered a monumental work and, up to this day, the 
principal source of knowledge of the bibliography 
of Mexico and Central America. 

Autobiography in the Biblioteca hispano-americana septen- 
trional (Mexico, 1816-19); Diccionario universal de Historia 


y Geografta (Mexico, 1853), I; Ycazpaucera, Bibliotecas de 


Eguiara y de Beristain; Memorias de la academia Mexicana 


(Mexico, 1878), I. 
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deacon, and soon after began his long career as pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Minster, his native town, 
where he taught till his death. In 1832 he was 
ordained priest without ever having taken a course 
in any ecclesiastical seminary. His first book, 
“Apologetik der Kirche”, was published in 1835, 
and favourably noticed by Protestant critics. He 
was appointed, first, associate professor, then regular 
professor, lecturing on apologetics and moral the- 
ology, but he ultimately restricted himself to dog- 
matic theology. His influence on the theological 
faculty of the Academy was so marked that its spirit 
may be said to be his. He became dean of the 
faculty in 1849 and, with Bisping, Schwane, and 
others, established the fame of his Alma Mater, ex- 
celling less in speculation than in argument and in 
positive exposition of dogma. Kihn numbers him 
among those who discussed theological matters 
philosophically, while Knopfler regards him as be- 
longing to the Tiibingen school. Brick, in his 
history of the Catholic Church in the nineteenth 
century, declares, “Berlage’s writings excel in cor- 
rect expression of dogmatic principles, in elegance 
of language, and in clearness of diction”. Those 
who have been his pupils say that as a lecturer he 
was concise, direct, and refined. He garnered the 
fruit of his studies in seven volumes, “ Katholische 
Dogmatik”’, published 1839-64. 


KavuLen in Kirchenler., s. v.; BricK, Geschichte der Kathol. 
Kirche im XIX. Jahrhundert; Kian, Encyclopaidie und Metho- 
dologie der Theologie, 404; KNOpruER, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, 727; Litterarische Handweiser, 1881, no. 303. 

JOS. SELINGER. 


Berland, Pierre, Archbishop of Bordeaux, b. 
1375 in Médoc; d. 1457 at Bordeaux. Being of 
humble extraction, it was only through the liberality 
of friends that he was able to study the humanities 
at Bordeaux and canon law at Toulouse. Ordained 
priest, he was, first, secretary to the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, then canon of St. Andrew’s, and after- 
wards pastor of Soliac. In 1430 he was made Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. During his incumbency, he 
took a great interest in educational matters, founded 
the University of Bordeaux, endowed St. Raphael’s 
College with twelve scholarships for indigent students, 
and in general won the character of a highly cultured 
and saintly prelate. His position as archbishop was 
most delicate. During the Hundred Years’ War, 
the province of Guyenne had showed marked prefer- 
ence for the English Crown. On the other hand, the 
conduct of the English toward Joan of Are, mar- 
tyred shortly after Berland’s preferment, coupled 
with the ambition of Henry VI, who had himself 
solemnly crowned King of France at Paris, could not 
meet the approval of the worthy archbishop. Twice 
he went north in an endeavour to bring his suzerain 
to greater moderation. Having failed in this, he ~ 
transferred his allegiance to Charles VII, King of 
France, and was instrumental in bringing about the 
submission of the whole province to the French 
Crown, and with it the termination of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Berland, old and infirm, resigned his 
see in 1457 and died shortly afterwards, venerated 
by his people. His remains were laid at rest in the 
vault of the cathedral, and his name is yet honoured 
at Bordeaux. The tower he caused to be built at 
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Berlanga, Fray Toms px, Bishop of Panama, 
b. at Berlanga in Spain, date uncertain; d. there 
8 August, 1551. He was professed at the convent 
of San Esteban of Salamanca, 10 March, 1608, in 
the Dominican Order, and in time was elected prior 
of the convent on the Island of Hispaniola (Santo 
Domingo). The Dominicans of Hispaniola then 
depended on the province of Andalusia, but Berlanga 
obtained at Rome, in 1528, the establishment of a 
separate province under the name of Santa Cruz, 
of which he was made provincial in 1530. From 
Santo Domingo he claimed the newly founded 
province of Santiago de México as being under his 
jurisdiction, but was successfully opposed by Fray 
Domingo de Betanzos. About the same time 
he was proposed for the Bishopric of Panama, and 
went thither. His vast and indefinite diocese em- 
braced everything discovered, and to be discovered, 
on the South-American west coast, from which but 
a few years previous had come the news of the dis- 
covery of Peru by Pizarro. When, therefore, the 
Spanish crown began to notice signs of trouble be- 
tween Pizarro and Almagro, about their respective 
territorial limits, it sent Bishop Berlanga to Peru 
with power to arbitrate between the two on any 
question at issue. At the same time the Spanish 
monarch, the Emperor Charles V, by a decree 
(cédula) dated 19 July, 1534, ordered Berlanga to 
make a report on the condition and prospects of 
Peru, its geographical and ethnographic peculiarities. 
The arbitration failed. Pizarro had (perhaps be- 
cause he had been secretly informed of the bishop’s 
mission) settled for the time being with Almagro 
and sent him off to Chile, so that no communication 
from Berlanga reached him. The latter’s office as 
arbitrator was thereby practically vacated, and he 
returned to his see, refusing all advances made to 
him by Pizarro. The latter displayed considerable 
feeling, complaining that, as long as the conquest was 
in doubt, he had been left alone, but that now that 
it had been achieved “a step-father had been sent 
to him”. Berlanga sent to the crown a description 


of what he saw, a brief and unvarnished report from 


the standpoint of a cool-headed observer. His mis- 
sion was well intended, but practically impossible. 
Pizarro had artfully removed the other party to the 
proposed arbitration, and Berlanga was too honest 
to yield to insinuations of a one-sided investigation. 
Of the gifts tendered he accepted for himself a dozen 
‘silver spoons valued at twelve ducats, 600 pesos 
for the hospital of Panama, and 400 for the hospital 
of Nicaragua. After promoting the construction of 
the convent of Santo Domingo at Lima, Berlanga 
returned, in 1537, to Spain where he died in his native 
town. ‘ 

Oviepo, Historia general, etc. (Madrid, 1850, ete.); Crmza, 
Cronica del Peri; Vepia, Historiadores primitivos de Indias, II, 
and especially the third part: Guerra de las Salinas, MSS. 
unpublished; Documentos inéditos de Indias (important letters 
by Berlanga); DAvita Papmua, Historia de la fundacién y 
discurso de la provincia de Santiago de México (2d ed., Brussels, 
1625); Herrera, Historia general, (2d ed., Antwerp, 1729, 
etc.); ANoN., Conquista y poblacién del Pert in Historiadores 

rimitivos de Chile; Mrnpvisurt, Diccionario (Lima, 1876), 
Tr; Relaciones geogrdficas de Indias (1885), I, Introduction, 
JIMENEZ DE LA Espana, in the same introduction, mentions a 
report by BeRLANGA, Relacidn de la calidad de la tierra, puertos 
y poblacion del Pert (dated February 3, 1538, printed on page 
41 of the Introduction); Libro primero de Cabildos de Lima 
(Lima, 1888). 
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Berlin, capital of the German Empire and of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, and residence of the German 
Emperor and Prussian, King. It is situated in the 


- heart of the Mark of Brandenburg, on both sides of the 
rs 


Spree above its entrance into the Havel. The city 

vers an area of 244 sq. miles and had, 1 December, 
05, 2,040,148 inhabitants, not including the popu- 
the suburbs which are virtually parts of the 
the inhabitants of Berlin 223,948 are Catho- 


got 
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and sculptor of the time being Schliiter. 
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lics; 1,695,251 are Protestants; 98,893 Jews, and 
22,056 belong to other denominations. 

History.—The present city of Berlin has grown 
out of two settlements of the Wends: Kélln, lying on 
an island in the Spree, and Berlin, opposite, on the 
right bank of the Spree. Kd6lln is mentioned for the 
first time in an official document dated 1237; Berlin, 
in 1244. Even at this date both places possessed the 
rights of Brandenburgian cities, but were not equal in 
importance to other cities of the Mark. A number of 
old churches, which are still among the most im- 
portant ones of the city, testify to the active religious 
life prevalent at this early date, as: the church of 
St. Mary, erected at the end of the thirteenth century; 
the church of St. Nicholas; the church of the Grey 
Monastery (Kirche des grauen Klosters), a Gothic 
edifice built at the end of the thirteenth century. 
Altogether there were about eighteen church-build- 
ings in Berlin before the Reformation. It was not 
until the two towns were united into one community, 
in 1307, that the place grew to be of some importance. 
In the tumultuous times which prevailed in the Mark 
of Brandenburg during the fourteenth century, Berlin 
and Frankfort-on-the-Oder became the leaders of the 
confederation of the cities against the nobles, and 
joined the Hanseatic League. When the Emperor 
Charles IV obtained the Mark from the house of 
Wittelsbach, Berlin rose against him, but was de- 
feated and compelled to open its gates to the em- 
peror. Berlin paid an unwilling obedience to Freder- 
ick I of Hohenzollern who made his entry into the city 
in 1415. When the Elector Frederick II again sepa- 
rated the two cities and erected a fortified castle be- 
tween Berlin and Kélln, on the site of the present 
royal residence, the inhabitants, under the leadership 
of Bernd Ryke, revolted, stormed the house in which 
the elector was accustomed to live when in Berlin, and 
destroyed the public records. Frederick conquered 
the rebels and took from the city its jurisdiction and 
other privileges. In 1451 the castle was completed; 
Elector John Cicero chose it for his usual residence, 
which greatly increased the importance of Berlin. 
The Reformation found ready acceptance in Berlin, 
and after the death of the Elector Joachim I (see 
BRANDENBURG) it triumphed over the old Faith. The 
nobility living in the neighbourhood of Berlin ac- 
cepted the new doctrine at Teltow, April, 1539, and the 
Elector Joachim II, in the same year, followed their 
example. On the 2d of November the first celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper according to the Lutheran Rite 
took place at Berlin in the Dominican church, which 
was later transformed into a Protestant cathedral. 
In 1540 the new church ritual for the Mark was set- 
tled and printed at Berlin. The Reformation in a 
short time gained a complete ascendancy, the mon- 
asteries were suppressed, and the Franciscan Father 
Petrus (d. 1571) was the last Catholic priest in Berlin 
until the coming of the Dominicans about one hun- 
dred and fifty years later. 

The city. suffered greatly during the Thirty Years 
War, its population sinking to 4,000 in consequence 
of a plague. It slowly recovered from the injuries in- 
flicted by this war during the reign of Frederick 
William, the Great Elector, grew in size, and was 
surrounded by new fortifications. Immigrants from 
the Low Countries and French Huguenots, who 
brought many branches of industry with them, 
alee the number of inhabitants to 20,000. Freder- 
ick I made Berlin the royal residence and adorned it 
with many fine buildings, the most famous architect 
In 1709 
Frederick introduced a common government for the 
five divisions of the city which had gradually grown 
up. In 1696 he founded the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and in 1700 the Academy of Sciences, of which Leib 
was the first ide rlin suff 
ing the Seven Years ' 
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seized and plundered in 1757 by the Austrians, and 
in 1760 by the Russians; but under the wise rule of 
Frederick the Great (Frederick II) it rapidly recov- 
ered from the damage done to it and became an im- 
portant centre of commerce, industry, and intellectual 
life. The number of inhabitants increased to 115,000. 
Frederick William II also spent large sums of money 
in beautifying the royal city. Under Frederick Will- 
iam III there was a temporary check to its develop- 
ment during the era of the Napoleonic ascendancy. 
In 1808 the city acquired the right of self-government 
to a limited degree, and in 1809 the University of 
Berlin was founded. During the long period of peace 
which followed the downfall of Napoleon a new de- 
velopment of the city began and its artistic embellish- 
ment by Schinkel, Rauch, Schadow, and others made 
rapid progress. In 1838 the first railway, from Berlin 
to Potsdam, was opened; the railway traffic increased 
the industrial importance of the city, and in 1844 the 
first large industrial exhibition of the German States 
belonging to the customs-union was held here. On 
the 15th of March, 1848, a revolution broke out; 
more than 1,000 barricades were erected, and en- 
counters between the soldiers and the populace oc- 
curred; on the 18th of March a bloody struggle took 
place in the streets of Berlin in which the soldiers 
were victorious, but they afterwards withdrew from 
the city at the order of the king. In 1871 Berlin be- 
came the capital of the new German Empire. From 
13 June to 13 July, 1878, were held the sessions of 
the Berlin Congress; since this date Berlin has 
developed into a great metropolis; it has become 
the most important industrial city of the Euro- 
pean continent, the most important railway centre, 
and one of the chief commerical cities of the 
empire. 

For about one hundred and fifty years after the 
Reformation Catholicism was suppressed in Berlin; 
public Catholic church services were forbidden; Mass 
could be said only in the private chapels of the 
Catholic embassies. As late as 1653 the elector was 
obliged to promise the Protestant diet that he would 
not allow private or public Catholic church services. 
In order to be able to raise troops more easily in 
Catholic districts Frederick William I in 1720 gave 
the first permission for the holding of public Catholic 
services in a private house in Berlin; soon after this 
the first Catholic chapel was fitted up. The pastoral 
care was exercised by Dominicans from Halberstadt; 
the saintly Father Bruhns being particularly success- 
ful in his labours. The conquest of Catholic Silesia 
by Frederick the Great drew many Catholics to 
Berlin, and the church of St. Hedwig was built for 
the Catholic community (1747-73), Frederick the 
Great giving the ground. He also built a small church 
at the home for disabled soldiers, for the Catholic 
pensioners. The addition of large Catholic territories 
in consequence of the partition of Poland, the secu- 
larization of 1802-03, and that of 1815 by the Vienna 
Congress likewise increased the number of Catholics 
in Berlin, but it was not until 1848 that they ob- 
tained more freedom. Since then the growth of the 
Catholic population has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the municipality. Under Frederick the 
Great the Catholic population was about 5,000 in 
107,000 inhabitants; in 1817 there were 186,570 
Protestants to 6,157 Catholics; in 1843, 16,453 Catho- 
lics to 328,253 Protestants; 1853, 19,075 Catholics; 
1871, 51,517; 1885, 99,579; 1900, 188,440 Catholics 
in Berlin proper. Church buildings did not increase 
in the same ratio, and the need of more edifices grew 
continually greater. With the aid of the whole of 
Catholic Germany a number of Catholic churches 
was erected in the decade beginning with 1890 to 
meet this want, but the construction of new church 
buildings, especially in the rapidly growing environs 
and suburbs of Berlin is still one of the most impera- 
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tive needs of Catholicism in the capital of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Sratistics.—Ecclesiastically, Berlin belongs to the 
Delegation of the Mark of Brandenburg, which is 
under a delegate of the Prince-Bishop of Breslau; 
the delegate is the Provost of St. Hedwig’s in Berlin. 
The Archipresbyterate of Berlin embraces the city of 
Berlin with the exception of a small part of Fried- 
richsberg (2,686 Catholics), and includes also the 
suburbs called Treptow, Stralau, Schéneberg, and a 
part of Charlottenburg (as far as the parish of St. 
Matthias); the Catholics in the presbyterate num- 
bered in 1907, 239,666, of whom 221,262 lived in 
Berlin proper. The other suburbs, both large and 
small, belong to the Archipresbyterate of Charlotten- 
burg. In 1907 the Catholic clergy of Berlin consisted 
of 13 clergy of higher rank (the provost, 7 parish 
priests, and 5 military chaplains), 31 assistant clergy, 
7 priests in other positions, and 15 living in com- 
munity—altogether 66 priests, of whom 26 do not 
come from the Diocese of Breslau. The archipres- 
byterate is divided for the cure of souls into 14 dis- 
tricts composed of 8 parishes and 6 vicariates; in 
1907 another vicariate was in process of erection. 
The Catholic soldiers are formed into 5 church com- 
munities or parishes; Berlin is also the seat of the 
Catholic field-provostship for the Prussian army and 
the imperial navy. In 1907 Berlin had 8 Catholic 
parish churches and 18 chapels where public church 
services were held; these with the private chapels 
made 31 church edifices; 1 church building and 1 
chapel were then in process of construction. With 
the exception of the church of St. Hedwig and the 
church in the home for invalided soldiers, all of the 
Catholic church buildings of Berlin were erected in 
more recent times. The principal churches are: St. 
Hedwig (1747-73—see above); in the style of the 
Pantheon at Rome; St. Michael, the first Catholic 
garrison-church of Berlin (1851-61) in early Renais- 
sance style; St. Sebastian, the largest Catholic church 
of Berlin (1890-93) in Gothic style, tower 269 feet 
high; St. Paul, a Dominican church (1892-93) in 
Gothic style; St. Matthew, a Gothic building (1893— 
95), tower 302 feet high; St. Pius (1893-94), rather 
tasteless Gothic; St. John, the second Catholic garri- 
son church and one of the largest church buildings 
of Berlin (1894-97), in Romanesque style; church of 
the Heart of Jesus (Herz-Jesukirche), Romanesque 
style (1897-98). 

ScuHoots.—There has been no public Catholic 
higher school for boys in Berlin since the struggle 
between the Catholic Church and the State (Kultur- 
kampj) swept away the Catholic Progymnasium; 
there is, however, a private higher school for boys 
with about 130 pupils. The Catholic boys who at- 
tend the state and city high-schools are divided, for 
purposes of religious instruction, into twelve groups 
of four sections each. There are 3 higher Catholic 
schools for girls; two of these prepare teachers, and 
one is conducted by the Ursulines and includes a 
conservatory of music. There are 30 Catholic schools 
for primary instruction, attended by over 20,000 
Catholic children, namely the parish school of St. 
Hedwig and 29 Catholic town-district schools. 

ORDERS, CONGREGATIONS, AND CHARITABLE IN- 
sTiTuTIONS.—The male orders in Berlin are: Domin- 
icans, 1 house with 10 priests and 7 brothers; the 
Poor Brothers of St. Francis, 1 house with 17 brothers 
who carry on an orphan asylum for boys. The female 
orders and congregations in Berlin proper had, in 
1907, 18 houses and 387 inmates: the Ursulines, 
a house with 37 inmates, carry on a boarding-school 
for girls, a higher school for girls united to a private 
seminary for teachers and a conservatory of music; 
the Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo, a house with 
56 Sisters, have charge of St. Hedwig’s hospital, 
which has an average of 530 patients and 160 con- 
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valescents; Dominican nuns, 4 houses with 95 sisters, 
carry on the St. Katharine Home, which includes a 
day-nursery and home for women servants, the St. 
Antonius Home, which includes a kindergarten and 
nursery for small children, a home for women serv- 
ants, and an institution of visiting nurses for the sick 
and poor, the Maria-Victoria Sanatorium, a hospital 
and institution for visiting-nurses for the sick and 
poor, and the St. Vincent Ferrer Home, a dispensary 
and home of nurses for the sick and poor and a home 
for women servants; the Grey Sisters, 7 houses with 
137 sisters, have in charge 4 dispensaries and homes 
for visiting-nurses, St. Joseph’s Hospital, and the 
St. Afra Home, which includes a rescue and orphan 
asylum, a home for women servants, and a créche; 
these sisters are also the nurses in 2 garrison hospitals. 
The Sisters of St. Mary, 58 sisters in 4 houses, 1 of 
which is in Berlin-Rixdorf, conduct the Hospital of 
St. Mary, 3 homes for visiting-nurses, and a house- 
keeping and needlework school combined with a 
kindergarten. The Sisters of St. Joseph, 13 sisters in 
1 house, conduct a hospice or boarding-home for 
single women and young girls, a boarding-school 
where housekeeping is taught, and a house for re- 
treats. St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, housing 200 
children, is conducted by ladies, not professed re- 
ligious, who lead a kind of conventual life. Taking 
these and other Catholic institutions together, there 
are in Berlin proper 4 Catholic hospitals, 12 dis- 
pensaries and homes for visiting-nurses, 4 institutions 
for convalescents, 3 institutions for the care of small 
children, 9 day-nurseries, 5 homes for children of 
school-age, 3 hospices for young men, 6 hospices, or 
boarding-homes, for ladies—for self-supporting women 
who are bookkeepers, telephone employees, and the 
like—8 homes for girls who are out of employment; 7 
housekeeping and needlework schools, 3 orphan 
asylums and institutions for first communicants, 1 
rescue home for girls. 

Assocrations.—There is much activity among the 
Catholic societies of Berlin. In 1907 the religious 
associations were: 21 brotherhoods and confraterni- 
ties of the Rosary; 9 societies of the Childhood of 
Jesus; 8 societies of Christian mothers; 7 confra- 
ternities of the Holy Family; 7 altar societies for the 


making of vestments; 11 St. Charles Borromeo so- 


cieties; 9 societies for collecting funds, especially for 
the Boniface associations; 12 sodalities of the B. V. M., 
10 youths’ or St. Aloysius sodalities. Among the 


local charitable associations are: the Catholic charity 


organization of Berlin and its suburbs, an associa- 
tion of all the Catholic benevolent institutions, en- 
dowments, and societies of Berlin and its environs; 
Societies of St. Vincent de Paul, including 16 con- 
ferences for men and 16 conferences for women; 
the St. Hedwig’s women’s association; the society of 
the B. V. M. for the protection of girls; 4 societies 
for the care of lying-in women; the Catholic burial 
association; the society for the care of the Catholic 
deaf and dumb of Berlin, its environs, and the whole 
delegature. The most important associations in 
connexion with the various callings are: the Catholic 
Journeymen’s Union, having a building of its own; 
the Catholic Apprentices’ Union; the Master-Work- 
men’s Union; 13 Catholic workmen’s unions, with 
about 2800 working-men members, which belong to 
the district organization for Berlin; 11 associations, 
having 1500 members, which belong to the Berlin 
district organization, and are composed of working- 
women, unmarried, and married women; the unions 
of the organized Catholic Workingmen’s associa- 


tions (28); the Christian unions, 32 groups with over 


) workingmen members; the Catholic business 
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Union of Catholic Germany with about 4000 mem- 
bers; 13 organized groups in Berlin proper of the 
Centre Party; the Windthorst Union. Besides these 
there are some 20 singing, and church-choir, societies, 
and about 25 social societies. The most important of 
the 6 Catholic papers are: “The Germania’’, and the 
“‘Markische Zeitung’’. 

Srreckruss, Berlin im 19. Jahrh. (Berlin, 1867-69); IpEeM, 
600 Jahre Berliner Gesch. (5th ed., Berlin, 1900); ScawxBeEt, 
Gesch, der Stadt Berlin (Berlin, 1888); Gricrr, Berlin 1688- 
1840 (Berlin, 1893-94); Hourzn, Gesch. der Stadt Berlin 
(Tubingen, 1906); Corrain, Das kathol. Berlin (Berlin, 1906); 
ope Fiihrer durch die fiirstbischifliche Delegatur (Berlin, 
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Berlioz, Hector, French composer, b. at La Céte 
Saint-André, near Grenoble, 11 December, 1803; d. 
at Paris, 8 March, 1869. His father, a physician, 
wished Hector to follow his own profession, and for 
that purpose sent him to the Medical School in Paris. 
Young Berlioz soon changed the dissecting room for 
the library of the Conservatoire, where he sought to 
acquaint himself with the scores of the masters of 
music. Heretofore his musical studies had been con- 
fined to a rudimentary knowledge of the flute and of 
the guitar. After studying harmony with Lesveur 
for a few months, Berlioz composed a mass, which 
was performed in the church of St. Roch. Being ad- 
mitted to the Conservatoire in 1823, be became noted 
not only for his great talent, but also for his rebellion 
against academic traditions. For the pure classicism 
of Cherubini, the head of the school, he had no respect, 
nor did he ever learn to understand and appreciate 
Palestrina, Handel, or Bach. Bent on giving expres- 
sion to his teeming ideas in his own fashion, Berlioz, 
like the romanticists in literature, proceeded by vio- 
lating or ignoring every established rule. As a con- 
sequence he never fully mastered the various forms 
of composition. With his “Fantastic Symphony’’, a 
cantata called ‘‘La mort de Sardanapale’”’ which won 
for him the “Prix de Rome’”’ (carrying with it a five 
years’ pension), and a number of lesser works, Ber- 
lioz laid the foundation of the new school of composi- 
tion which is known as the school of programme 
music. It is the endeavour of composers of this 
school to express by means of music definite ideas 
and moods and even to relate definite events. Al- 
though Berlioz has written a number of works on 
liturgical texts, hardly any of them have the litur- — 
gical character. His ‘‘Requiem’’, written for double 
chorus, an enormous orchestra, four military bands, 
and organ, suggests Michelangelo in its gigantic con- 
ception. While it strikes terror into the heart of the 
hearer, it does not inspire devotion. A “Te Deum” 
is built on equally large scale, and is more notable 
for its pomp and splendour than for its prayerfulness. 
Although Berlioz was a child of his time and in his 
music gave expression to every passion of man, he 
did not lose the Catholic sense, as is shown by the 
attraction liturgical texts had for him, and also by 
numerous other traits. Thus in his ‘‘ Damnation de 
Faust”’ he sends Faust to eternal perdition accom- - 
panied by most gruesome music, instead of ulti- 
mately saving him in accordance with the pantheistic 
ereed of Goethe. Berlioz is one of the most striking 
examples of modern subjectivism, and the numerous 
works he has left behind—symphonies with and with- 
out chorus, operas, an oratorio, ‘The Childhood of 
Christ’’, songs, choruses, ete.—give us an idea of what 
he might have been had he remained faithful to 


Catholic ideals. . ; 
Berxioz, Mémoires; AmBros, Bunte Blitter; Jutren, Hector 
Berlioz aay 1888); Hiepnau, Berlioz, l’homme et Vartiste 


(Paris, 1888 ‘ pi 
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tember, 1642. He entered the Society of Jesus in 
1603 when sixteen years old. Being a finished clas- 
sical scholar he taught humanities and rhetoric with 
success. The greater part of his life, however, he 
spent as professor of philosophy and theology at 
Saragossa, where he died. He was a man of rare 
innocence and candour of soul; so great was his love 
of prayer that it would be hard to say to which he 
devoted more time, to meditation or to study. He 
was looked upon by many as one of the most learned 
men of his age. His published works are: “ Dispu- 
tationes de Divini Verbi Incarnatione’’ (Saragossa, 
1639); ‘“ Disputationes de Sacramentis in genere, 
Eucharistia et Ordine’’ (Lyons, 1651) a posthumous 
work, 
SouTHWELL, Bibliotheca, 93; Hurtrer, Nomenclator, 380. 
Timotuy B. Barrett. 


Bernard (or Barnarp), Sartnt, Archbishop of 
Vienne, France, b. in 778; d. at Vienne, 23 January, 
842. His parents, who lived near Lyons and had 
large possessions, gave him an excellent education, 
and Bernard, in obedience to the paternal wish, 
married and became a military officer under Charle- 
magne. After seven years as a soldier the death of 
his father and mother recalled him. Dividing his 
property into three parts, one for the Church, one 
for the poor, and one for his children, he retired to 
the wilderness of Ambronay, where there was a poor 
monastery. Bernard bought the monastery, enlarged 
it, and become one of its inmates. Upon the death 
of the abbot he was elected (805) to the vacant posi- 
tion. In 810 he was chosen Archbishop of Vienne 
to succeed Volfére, but it was only upon the command 
of Pope Leo III and of Charlemagne that he accepted 
the honour. He was consecrated by Leidtrade, 
Archbishop of. Lyons, and distinguished himself by 
his piety and learning. He took part in drawing 
up the Capitularies of Charlemagne and aided Ago- 
bard in a work upon Jewish superstitions. 

Bernard was a member of the Council of Paris 
(824) convoked by Louis the Pious, at the request of 
Eugenius II, in the hope of bringing about an agree- 
ment between the Church of France and that of the 
East as to the devotion to be paid to images. Ber- 
nard took an unfortunate position in the quarrels 
between Louis the Pious and his sons over the parti- 
tion of the empire between the three sons of his first 
marriage, to which the monarch had agreed. Like 
Agobard of Lyons, Bernard sided with the oldest 
son, Lothair, and was one of the prelates who deposed 
the emperor at Compiégne and condemned him to 
make a public penance. Louis soon regained his 
authority and another council of bishops annulled 
the action of the one of Compiégne. Agobard and 
Bernard were deposed, but the sentence of deposition 
was never carried out, owing to the intervention of 


_Lothair, who had been reconciled to his father. 


From this time on, the archbishop devoted himself 
entirely to the duties of his pastoral office. Towards 
the end of his life he loved to retire to a solitary spot 
on the banks of the Isére where stands to-day the 


_ town of Romans which owes its origin to him. On 


the approach of death he had himself removed to 
Vienne. He is honoured in Dauphiny as the patron 
saint of agricultural labourers. — 

Acta SS. (3d ed.), January, III, 157-187; Bibl. hag. lat. 
(1898), 149-150; Cuapuuis, St. Bernard, Archévéque de Vienne 
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tary for the diocese, Vicar-General, Provost of the 
Chapter, and Prothonotary Apostolic. After the 
death of Bishop Moreau, in 1901, Mgr. Bernard was 
continued in the office of Vicar-General by Bishop 
Decelles, and, when the latter died, in 1905, was 
elected Vicar-Capitular. The Institute of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, owe to him their organization, and 
formation as a teaching body. Besides “‘Synodal 
Decrees’? and a summary of the ‘Clerical Confer- 
ences’, he edited the ‘‘Pastoral Letters’? of the 
bishops of the diocese, in nine volumes. He declined 
the See of St. Hyacinth on the plea of his enfeebled 
health, until he received from Pope Pius X a per- 
emptory order to accept. He was consecrated 
15 February, 1906. 
L. O. RoBERGE. 


Bernard Carvajal. See CarvasaL. 
Bernard Circa. See BERNARD oF Pavia. 


Bernard, CLuaup#, a French ecclesiastic known as 
“the poor priest’’ (le pauvre prétre), b. at Dijon, 
23 December, 1588; d. in Paris, 23 March, 1641. His 
father was a distinguished lawyer, and filled suc- 
cessively offices of honour and responsibility. Young 
Bernard was educated at the Jesuit college of Dédle 
and was remarked for his brilliant imagination and 
wit. Pierre Le Camus Bishop of Belley urged him 
to enter the priesthood, but he declined, saying that 
he preferred the life of a poor gentleman to that of a 
poor priest. Shortly afterwards he went to Paris as 
a protégé of M. de Bellegarde, Governor of Bourgogne. 
For a while the social life of the capital attracted. 
him; gradually, however, some disappointments, 
together with the death of an intimate friend who 
was killed in a duel, brought about a decided change 
in his mode of life and led up to his entrance into 
the priesthood. He was ordained by the above- 
mentioned Bishop Le Camus, and invited to his 
first Mass the poor of the city, distributing to them ~ 
all his possessions, and, later on, an inheritance of 
400,000 livres, or about eighty thousand dollars. _ 

Henceforth Bernard devoted himself to the service 
of the poor, and delighted in the name of “the poor 
priest’’. The poor, the sick, and the prisoners were 
his special care; he fed, nursed, consoled, and in- 
structed them with more than motherly tenderness, 
This life of self-sacrifice seemed rather to increase his 
personal charms. Wealthy and distinguished persons 
sought his company, and for the honour of entertain- 
ment at his modest table contributed abundantly to 
his charities. His kindly wit never deserted him. 
When Cardinal Richelieu once pressed upon him the 
acceptance of some favours he replied that he would 
be pleased if stronger boards, were placed in the 
tumbril, or cart, on which the condemned were taken 
to execution. “It is a pity”, said he, “that the 
constant dread of falling through the vehicle should 
distract our attention from God’’. 

Bernard’s methods were characterized by some as 
odd and reprehensible. He continued, however, to 
enjoy the friendship and admiration of saintly priests 
like Bourdoise, Olier, and St. Vincent de Paul, an 
ample justification of his character and sacerdotal 
ministry. In the history of charity he bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to St. Francis of Assisi and St. Vin- 
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Bernard, Cuaupy.—French physiologist, b. 12 
July, 1813 at Saint Julien near Villefranche, France; 
d. at Paris, 10 February, 1878. His father was the 
proprietor of a vineyard and his early education, 
which was begun by the village curé, was obtained 
at the Jesuit college in Villefranche. Going to Lyons 
to continue his 
studies, he  be- 
came instead a 
pharmacist’s as- 
sistant. While 
here, his literary 
ambitions led him 
to write a come- 
dy, “La rose du 
Rhéne”, which 
was put on the 
stage. Encour- 
aged by its recep- 
tion, he wrote a 
five act drama 
and setting out 
in 1834 for Paris, 
submitted it to 
Saint Mare Gi- 
rardin, the well- 
known critic. 
The latter found 
evidence of literary ability in the young author’s 
work, but advised him to study medicine as a 
more certain means of securing a livelihood than 
literature. Bernard followed this counsel, which 
proved the turning point in his career, and the play 
“Arthur de Bretagne” was not published until long 
after his death in 1886. 

Bernard devoted himself particularly to anatomy 
and physiology but, being of a retiring disposition 
and somewhat awkward in manner, he did not impress 
his professors or fellow students with the power 
of which he was later to give proof. In 1839, he 
Was appointed interne to Magendie, professor of 
medicine at the Collége de France, and one of the 
physicians of the Hétel Dieu, noticing his skill in 
dissection, soon made him his préparateur, or lecture 
assistant. This latter appointment, in spite of many 
disadvantages, proved a fortunate one, and Bernard 
now began the researches in physiology which made 
him famous. His first important work was a study 
of the pancreas and its functions. This was fol- 
lowed by the discovery of the glycogenic function of 
the liver—perhaps his most noteworthy achieve- 
ment, particularly on account of its bearing on cur- 
rent views in biology. It had been supposed by 
biologists that the animal, unlike the plant, could 
not build up complex compounds within itself, but 
could only utilize those furnished by the plant such 
as carbohydrates, proteids, etc., resolving them into 
constituents suited to its own needs. Bernard under- 
took the task of tracing out the various transforma- 
tions of food stuffs within the animal organism, be- 
ginning with the carbohydrates; and he not only 
found, contrary to the accepted view, that sugar was 
formed in the liver, but he was also able to isolate a 
substance from the hepatic tissue which, though not 
sugar, was converted by fermentation into dextrose. 
He made a special study of its properties and called 
it “glycogen”’. 

Bernard did not pursue his investigations in this 
field any farther, but took up the study of the in- 
fluence of the nervous system on animal heat. This 
led to the discovery of the vaso-motor system. He 
found that severing the cervical sympathetic on one 
side of the neck of a rabbit caused a sensible rise in 
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the temperature of the affected region. Further ex-_ 


eriments on the sub-maxillary and other glands 
howed, as he announced to the Académie des 


arr 
s 


es ences, in 1858, that when the gland is actively 
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secreting, the venous blood issuing from it is red. 
Two sets of nerves control the action of the gland, 
stimulation of the chorda tympani making the 
venous blood red, while stimulation of the sympa- 
thetic nerve makes it darker than usual. He was 
thus able to formulate the statement: “the sympa- 
thetic nerve is the constrictor of the blood vessels; 
the chorda tympani is their dilator”, and it may be 
said with truth that all subsequent work on the vaso- 
motor system has been based on these researches. 
The physiological effects of poisons, particularly of 
curare and carbon monoxide, also engaged Bernard’s 
attention. He found that the former—an arrow 
poison employed by South American Indians—ren- 
dered the motor nerves inactive, while the sensory 
and central nervous system remained intact. His 
analysis of the action of the latter showed that it 
instantly replaces the oxygen of the red blood cor- 
puscles, while it cannot of itself be subsequently 
replaced by oxygen. 

In 1855 Bernard succeeded Magendie as pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France, having been ap- 
poe his deputy as early as 1847. In 1862 his 

ealth failed and it was not until 1870 that he fully 
recovered. In his later years he made the ac- 
quaintance of Napoleon III, who was much im- 
pressed by him and established two well-equipped 
laboratories for him—one at the Sorbonne, the other 
at the Musée d’Histoire Naturelle. In 1867 the 
emperor made him a member of the Senate, and in 
1868 he was admitted to the Académie des Sciences. 
He devoted himself to scientific work and the re- 
vision of his published lectures until shortly before 
his death. He received a public funeral, at the ex- 

ense of the State, from the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

eing the first Frenchman of science to be thus 
honoured. A statue was erected in his honour in 
1886 in the court of the Collége de France, and also, 
in 1894, in the court of the Faculty of Medicine at 
Lyons. Bernard’s chief contribution to physiological 
literature, apart from his original papers presented 
to various societies, are his “ Lecons”’, in seventeen 
volumes, upon various topics in physiology. These 
comprise his lecture courses which were reported 


by his students and revised by himself. 
Fostsr, Claude Bernard (New York, 1899); Wautsu, Makers 
of Modern Medicine (New York, 1907). 
Henry M. Brock. 


Bernard Guidonis, Inquisitor of Toulouse against 
the Albigenses and Bishop of Lodéve, b. at Royéres 
(Limousin) in 1261; d. at Lauroux (Hérault), 30 De- 
cember,~ 1331. He was one of the most prolific 
writers of the Middle Ages. He entered the Domini- 
can Convent at Limoges, and made his profession in 
1280. Ten years later he was made Prior of Albi, and 
subsequently at Carcassonne, at Castres, and at 
Limoges. In recompense for his services as Inquisitor 
he was made Bishop of Tuy in Galicia, by Pope 
John XXII, and a year later Bishop of Lodéve. In 
spite of his manifold occupations he wrote numerous 
works of great importance such as: “Fleurs des 
chroniques’’, which is a universal chronicle from the 
time of Our Lord to 1331; “Chronique abrégée des 
empereurs’’, “Chronique des rois de France’’, ‘‘Cata- 
logue des Evéques de Limoges”’, ‘‘Traité sur les 
saints du Limousin’’, ‘“Traité sur V’histoire de l’ab- 
baye de St. Augustin de Limoges’’, ‘‘Chronique des 
Prieurs de Grandmont”’ (as far as 1318),’’ ‘Chronique 
des Prieurs d’Artige’’ (as far as 1313), ‘Chronique 
des évéques de Toulouse”’ (as far as 1327), ““Sanctoral 
ou Miroir des saints’’, ‘Vie des saints’, ‘“‘Traité 
sur les soixante-douze disciples et sur les apdtres’’, 
“Traité sur l’époque de la célébration des conciles’’, 
“Compilation historique sur l’ordre des Domini- 
cains’’, ‘“‘Pratique de l’inquisition’”’. This last is 
practically his most important work. It is an exposé 
of the prerogatives and duties of the inquisitor; its” 
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citations, its forms of condemnation, its instructions 
for examinations, constitute a unique document 
for the study of the Inquisition during the first 
period of its existence. This work, lost for a time, 
was published later in eatenso by Vabbé Douais, 
“Practica Inquisitionis heereticee pravitatis, auctore 
Bernardo Guidonis (Toulouse, 1886). Bernard is 
also the author of a number of theological treatises; 
“Abrégé de la doctrine chrétienne’’, “Traité de la 
messe’’, “Traité sur la conception de la Vierge’’, 


and also of different sermons. 

DeuisutEe, Notice sur les manuscrits de Bernard-Guy in Coll. 
(Paris, 1879), XX VII; Mounier, L’ingquisition dans le midi 
de la France au XIII et au XIV siécle (Paris, 1880). 

M. pe Moreira. 


Bernard of Besse, Friar Minor and chronicler, 
a native of Aquitaine, date of birth uncertain; he 
belonged to the custody of Cahors and was secretary 
to St. Bonaventure. He took up the pen after the 
Seraphie Doctor, he tells us, to gather the ears the 
latter had dropped from his sheaf, lest anything 
of so great a memory as that of St. Francis might 
perish. His “Liber de Laudibus Beati Francisci’’ 
composed about 1280, besides a résumé of some of 
the earlier legends, contains brief and valuable in- 
formation about the companions of St. Francis and 
the foundation of the three Franciscan Orders, and 
is the only thirteenth-century document which 
specifies the first biographies of St. Francis. About 
1297-1300 he compiled a catalogue of the ministers 
general up to his time, which is also a source of much 
importance for the study of Franciscan history. 
Critical editions of both these works have been pub- 
lished by the Friars Minor of Quaracchi [In Analecta 
Franciscana, III (1897), 666-707] and by Father 
Hilarin Felder of Lucerne, O. M. Cap. “Liber de 
Laudibus”’ ete. (Rome, 1897). Bernard also wrote 
the life of Blessed Christopher of Cahors inserted 
in the “Chronica XXIV Generalium” (ed. Quarac- 
chi, 1897, 161-173) and is very probably the author 
of the “Speculum Discipline”’ and of the ‘Epistola 
ad Quendam Novitium’’ erroneously attributed to 
St. Bonaventure (See Bonay. Opera Omnia ed. 


Quaracchi, 1898, VIII, 583 sqq. and 663 sqq.). 
Waovopine, Scriptores Ord. Minorum (1650), 59, and SBaRA- 
LEA, Supplementum (1806), 135; Fasricius, Bib. Med. Aev. 
(1734), 218; Danovu, Hist. Litt. France (1838), XIX, 437; 
Eure in Zeittschr. f. kath. Theol. (1883), VII, 767-774; 
DeEniIFLE, Archiv, f. Litt. und Kirchengesch. des M. A. (1885), 
I, 145 sqq. and 630 sqq., also Misc. Francescana (1886), I, 
L sqq.; OrHon, L’Aquitaine Séraphique (1900), I, passim. 
; PascHaL ROBINSON. 


Bernard (or Brernarpinre) of Bologna (FiLovi- 
ANO TosEuLur), Friar Minor Capuchin and Scotist 
theologian, b. at Bologna, 17 December, 1701; d. 
19 February, 1768. In 1717 he entered the Capu- 
chin Order and some years later filled successively 
the offices of professor of moral and dogmatic 
theology and several times held positions of re- 
anonatialiey, Perhaps the best known of Bernard of 
Bologna’s writings is the ‘ Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
O. Min. 8. Francisci Cap.’’, a work which resembles 
Wadding’s well-known ‘‘Scriptores Ord. Min.’”’ It 
was published at Venice in 1747, and an appendix 
appeared at Rome in 1852. Besides this work 
Bernard wrote an elementary treatise on philoso- 

hy according to Duns Scotus entitled ‘Institutio 
Philosophica preemittenda theologie’’ (Venice, 1766), 
and a treatise on dogmatic theology, ‘Institutio 
Theologica’ (Venice, 1746). He is also the author 

“Phrasarium §. Scripture’? composed for the 

of preachers and authors. 

7 TER, Nomenclator, III, 6. f 
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Under Tancred he studied in Bologna, where later 
he accepted the chair of canon law. Here Durantis 
was his disciple. Bernard obtained a canonry in 
the Cathedral of Bologna, and was also named chap- 
lain to Popes Innocent IV and Alexander IV, by 
whom he was employed in solving questions of weight. 
According to the inscription on his tombstone he 
was Chancellor of the University of Bologna. Ber- 
nard found ample scope for his literary activity in 
his chosen branch, canon law. From _ glosses, 
summaries, and similar works, which had appeared 
on the Decretals of Gregory IX and other collections, 
he completed, just before his death, a work on the 
Gregorian Decretals. This, owing to his exact knowl- 
edge of former collections and thorough grasp of 
his subject, won for him the admiration of his con- 
temporaries; so that he was styled ‘Glossator’’, 
and his work, commonly known as “Glossa Ordi- 
naria’’, became the fruitful source of later glosses, 
which were printed with Gregory’s collection. Ber- 
nard was careful to note what he had taken from 
others, while his own comments were signed “ Bern.’ 
The ‘“‘Glossa Ordinaria’’ was given to the press in 
Mainz in 1472, 1473, and in Rome in 1474. In this 
Roman edition there are additions, especially from 
the ‘Novella Commentaria’’ of Giovanni Andrea 
(d. 1348). Bernard’s “Casus Longi’’ on separate 
chapters of the same Gregorian Decretals is equally 
meritorious. It was frequently edited: Paris, 1475; 
Venice, 1477; Bologna, 1487; Strasburg, 1488, 1493; 
Lyons, 1500. Another work, entitled ‘Summa 
super Titulis Decretalium’’, was based on similar 
writings of his master, Tancred, of Bernard of Pavia 
and others. It is a clear, concise treatise, found 
in the works of Nicolaus de Tudeschis (Milan, five 


volumes in folio). 

Hourter, Nomenclator, IV, coll. 290, 291; Lrurin, Intro- 
ductio in Corpus Juris Canonici (Freiburg, 1889), 149, 150; 
Scuutte, Die Geschichte der Quellen und Lit. des kanonischen 
Rechts (Stuttgart, 1875—-80,) II, 114-117. 
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Bernard of Clairvaux, Sart, b. in 1090, at 
Fontaines, near Dijon, France; d. at Clairvaux, 
21 August, 1153. His parents were Tescelin, Lord 
of Fontaines, and Aleth of Montbard, both belonging 
to the highest nobility of Burgundy. Bernard, the 
third of a family of seven children, six of whom were 
sons, was educated with particular care, because, 
while yet unborn, a devout man had foretold his 
great destiny. At the age of nine years, Bernard 
was sent to a much renowned school at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, kept by the Secular Canons of Saint-Vorles. 
He had a great taste for literature and devoted him- 
self for some time to poetry. His success in his 
studies won the admiration of his masters, and his 
growth in virtue was no less marked. Bernard’s 
great desire was to excel in literature in order to take 
up the study of Sacred Scripture, which later 
on became, as it were, his own tongue. “‘ Piety was his 
all’’, says Bossuet. He had a special devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and there is no one who speaks 
more sublimely of the Queen of Heaven. 
was scarcely nineteen years of age when his mother 
died. During his youth, he di 
temptations, but his virtue triumphed over them, 
in many instances in a heroic manner, and from this 


time he thought of retiring from the world and living ~ 


a life of solitude and prayer. 
_ St. Robert, Abbot of Molesmes, had founded, in 
1098, the monastery of Citeaux, about four leagues 
from Dijon, with the purpose of restoring the Rule 
of St. Benedict in all its rigour. Returning to 
» new abbey 
year 1109. St. 
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years later, St. Stephen sent the young Bernard, at 
the head of a band of monks, the third to leave 
Citeaux, to found a new house at Vallée d’Absinthe, 
or Valley of Bitterness, in the Diocese of Langres. 
This Bernard named Claire Vallée, or Clairvaux, 
on the 25th of June, 1115, and the names of Bernard 
and Clairvaux thence become inseparable. During 
the absence of the Bishop of Langres, Bernard was 
blessed as abbot by William of Champeaux, Bishop 
of Chalons-sur-Marne, who saw in him the predes- 
tined man, servum Dei. From that moment a strong 
friendship sprang up between the abbot and the 
bishop, who was professor of theology at Notre Dame, 
of Paris, and the founder of the cloister of St. Victor. 

The beginnings of Clairvaux were trying and pain- 
ful. The regime was so austere that Bernard’s health 
was impaired by it, and only the influence of his 
friend William of Champeaux, and the authority 
of the General Chapter could make him mitigate his 
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austerities. The monastery, however, made rapid 
progress. Disciples flocked to it in great numbers, 
desirous of putting themselves under the direction 
of Bernard. His father, the aged Tescelin, and all 
his brothers entered Clairvaux as religious, leaving 
only Humbeline, his sister, in the world and she, with 
the consent of her husband, soon took the veil in 
the Benedictine Convent of Jully. Clairvaux be- 
coming too small for the religious who crowded there, 
it was necessary to send out bands to found new 
houses. In 1118, the monastery of the Three Foun- 
tains was founded in the Diocese of ChAlons; in 1119, 
that of Fontenay in the Diocese of Auton (now Dijon) 
and in 1121, that of Foigny, near Veirins, in the 
Diocese of Lain (now Soisson), Notwithstanding 
this prosperity, the Abbot of Clairvaux had his trials. 
During an absence from Clairvaux, the Grand Prior 
of Cluny, Bernard of Uxells, sent by the Prince of 
Priors, to use the expression of Bernard, went to 
Clairvaux and enticed away the abbot’s cousin, 
Robert of Chatillon. This was the occasion of the 
longest, and most touching of Bernard’s letters. 
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In the year 1119, Bernard was present at the first 
general chapter of the order convoked by Stephen 
of Citeaux. Though not yet thirty years old, Bernard 
was listened to with the greatest attention and re- 
spect, especially when he developed his thoughts 
upon the revival of the primitive spirit of regularity 
and fervour in all the monastic orders. It was this 
general chapter that gave definitive form to the con- 
stitutions of the order and the regulations of the 
“Charter of Charity’? which Pope Calixtus II con- 
firmed 23 December, 1119. In 1120 Bernard com- 
posed his first work ‘‘De Gradibus Superbize et 
Humilitatis’” and his homilies which he entitles 
“De Laudibus Mariew’’, The monks of Cluny had 
not seen, with satisfaction, those of Citeaux take 
the first place among the religious orders for regu- 
larity and fervour. For this reason there was a 
temptation on the part of the ‘Black Monks’’ to 
make it appear that the rules of the new order were 
impracticable. At the solicitation of William of 
St. Theirry, Bernard defended himself by publishing 
his ‘‘Apology’’ which is divided into two parts. In 
the first he proves himself innocent of the invectives 
against Cluny, which had been attributed to him, 
and in the second he gives the reasons for his attack 
upon averred abuses. He protests his profound es- 
teem for the Benedictines of Cluny whom he declares 
he loves equally as well as the other religious orders. 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, answered the 
Abbot of Clairvaux without wounding charity in the 
least, and assured him of his great admiration and sin- 
cere friendship. In the meantime Cluny established 
a reform, and Suger himself, the minister of Louis le 
Gros, and Abbot of St. Denis, was converted by the 
apology of Bernard. He hastened to terminate his 
worldly life and restore discipline in his monastery. 
The zeal of Bernard did not stop here; it extended to 
the bishops, the clergy, and the faithful, and re- 
markable conversions of persons engaged in worldly 
pursuits were among the fruits of his labours. Ber- 
nard’s letter to the Archbishop of Sens is a real 
treatise “‘De Officiis Episcoporum’’. About the 
sane time he wrote his work on ‘‘Grace and Free 

Llc 

In the year 1128, Bernard assisted at the Council 
of Troyes, which had been convoked by Pope Hono- 
rius II, and was presided over by Cardinal Matthew, 
Bishop of Albano. The purpose of this council was 
to settle certain disputes of the bishops of Paris, 
and regulate other matters of the Church of France. 
The bishops made Bernard secretary of the council, 
and charged him with drawing up the synodal stat- 
utes. After the council, the Bishop of Verdun was 
deposed. There then arose against Bernard unjust 
reproaches and he was denounced even in Rome, as 
a monk who meddled with matters that did not con- 
cern him. Cardinal Harmeric, on behalf of the pope, 
wrote Bernard a sharp letter of remonstrance. “It 
is not fitting’’, he said “that noisy and troublesome 
frogs should come out of their marshes to trouble 
the Holy See and the cardinals’, Bernard answered 
the letter by saying that, if he had assisted at the 
council, it was because he had been dragged to it, 
as it were, by force. ‘‘ Now illustrious Harmeric’’, he 
added, “‘ if you so wished, who would have been more 
capable of freeing me from the necessity of assisting 
at the council than yourself? Forbid those noisy 
troublesome frogs to come out of their holes, to leave 
their marshes . . . Then your friend will no longer 
be exposed to the accusations of pride and presump- 
tion’’, This letter made a great impression upon the 
cardinal, and justified its author both in his eyes and 
before the Holy See. It was at this council that 
Bernard traced the outlines of the Rule of the Knights 
Templars who soon became the ideal of the French 
nobility. Bernard praises it in his ““De Laudibus 
Novee Militize’’. 
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The influence of the Abbot of Clairvaux was soon 
felt in provincial affairs. He defended the rights 
of the Church against the encroachments of kings 
and princes, and recalled to their duty Henry, Arch- 
bishop of Sens, and Stephen de Senlis, Bishop of 
Paris. On the death of Honorius II, which occurred 
on the 14th of February, 1130, a schism broke out 
in the Church by the election of two popes, Inno- 
cent II and Anacletus II. Innocent II having been 
banished from Rome by Anacletus took refuge in 
France. King Louis le Gros convened a national 
council of the French bishops at Etampes, and Ber- 
nard, summoned thither by consent of the bishops, 
was chosen to judge between the rival popes. He 
decided in favour of Innocent II, caused him to be 
recognized by all the great Catholic powers, went 
with him into Italy, calmed the troubles that 
agitated the country, reconciled Pisa with Genoa, 
and Milan with the pope and Lothaire. According 
to the desire of the latter, the pope went to Liége 
to consult with the emperor upon the best means 
to be taken for his return to Rome, for it was there 
that Lothaire was to receive the imperial crown from 
the hands of the pope. From Liége, the pope re- 
turned to France, paid a visit to the Abbey of St. 
Denis, and then to Clairvaux where his reception 
was of a simple and purely religious character. The 
whole pontifical court was touched by the saintly 
demeanour of this band of monks. In the refectory 
only a few common fishes were found for the pope, 
and instead of wine, the juice of herbs was served 
for drink, says an annalist of Citeaux. It was not a 
table feast that was served to the pope and his fol- 
lowers, but a feast of virtues. The same year Ber- 
nard was again at the Council of Reims at the side 
of Innocent II, whose oracle he was; and then in 
Aquitaine where he succeeded for the time in de- 
taching William, Count of Poitiers, from the cause 
of Anacletus. 

In 1132, Bernard accompanied Innocent II into 
Italy, and at Cluny the pope abolished the dues 
which Clairvaux used to pay to this celebrated abbey 
—an action which gave rise to a quarrel between 
the “White Monks”’ and the “ Black Monks’? which 
lasted twenty years. In the month of May the pope, 
supported by the army of Lothaire, entered Rome. 
but Lothaire, feeling himself too weak to resist the 
partisans of Anacletus, retired beyond the Alps, 
and Innocent sought refuge in Pisa in September, 
1133. In the meantime the abbot had returned to 
France in June, and was continuing the work of 
peacemaking which he had commenced in 1130. 
‘Towards the end of 1134, he made a second journey 
into Aquitaine, where William X had relapsed into 
schism. This would have died out of itself if William 
could have been detached from the cause of Gerard, 
who had usurped the See of Bordeaux and retained 
that of Angouléme. Bernard invited William to 
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In 1137 he was again forced to leave his solitude 
by order of the pope to put an end to the quarrel 
between Lothaire and Roger of Sicily. At the con- 
ference held at Palermo, Bernard succeeded in con- 
vincing Roger of the rights of Innocent II and in 
silencing Peter of Pisa who sustained Anacletus. 
The latter died of grief and disappointment in 1138, 
and with him the schism. Returning to Clairvaux, 
Bernard occupied himself in sending bands of monks 
from his too-crowded monastery into Germany, 
Sweden, England, Ireland, Portugal, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Some of these, at the command of Inno- 
cent II, took possession of Three Fountains Abbey, 
near the Salvian Waters in Rome, from which Pope 
Eugenius III was chosen. Bernard resumed his 
commentary on the ‘Canticle of Canticles’’, as- 
sisted in 1139, at the Second General Lateran Council 
and the Tenth Gcumenical, in which the surviving 
adherents of the schism were definitively condemned. 
About the same time, Bernard was visited at Clair- 
vaux by St. Malachi, metropolitan of the Church 
in Ireland, and a very close friendship was formed 
between them. St. Malachi would gladly have taken 
the Cistercian habit, but the sovereign pontiff would 
not give his permission. He died, however, at Clair- 
vaux in 1148. 

In the year 1140, we find Bernard engaged in other 
matters which disturbed the peace of the Church. 
Towards the close of the eleventh century, the schools 
of philosophy and theology, dominated by the passion 
for discussion and a spirit of independence which 
had introduced itself into political and religious 
questions, became a veritable public arena, with 
no other motive than that of ambition. This ex- 
altation of human reason and rationalism found an 
ardent and powerful adherent in Abelard, the most 
eloquent and learned man of the age after Bernard. 
“The history of the calamities and the refutation of 
his doctrine by St. Bernard’’, says Ratisbonne, 
“form the greatest episode of the twelfth century’’. 
Abelard’s treatise on the Trinity had been condemned 
in 1121, and he himself had thrown his book into the 
fire. But in 1139 he advocated new errors. Bernard, 
informed of this by William of St. Thierry, wrote 
to Abelard who answered in an insulting manner. 
Bernard then denounced him to the pope who caused 
a general council to be held at Sens. Abelard asked 
for a public discussion with Bernard; the latter 
showed his opponent’s errors with such clearness and 
force of logic that he was unable to make any reply, 
and was obliged, after being condemned, to retire. 
The pope confirmed the judgment of the council, 
Abelard submitted without resistance, and retired 
to Cluny to live under Peter the Venerable, where 
he died two years later. ; 

Innocent II died in 1143. His two successors, 
Celestin II and Lucius, reigned only a short time, 
and then Bernard saw one of his disciples, Bernard 
of Pisa, Abbot of Three Fountains, and known there- 
after as Eugenius III, raised to the Chair of St. Peter. 
Bernard sent him, at his own request, various in- 
structions which compose the “Book of Considera- 
tion’, the predominating idea of which is that the 


_ reformation of the Church ought to commence with 


the sanctity of its head. Temporal matters are 
merely accessories; the principal are piety, medita- 
tion, or consideration, which ought to precede action. 
The book contains a most beautiful page on the 
papacy, and has always been greatly esteemed by 


the sovereign pontifis, many of whom used it for | 


their ordinary reading. _ 
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Bernard to preach a new Crusade and granted the 
same indulgences for it which Urban II had accorded 
to the first. A parliament was convoked at Vezelay 
in Burgundy in 1134, and Bernard preached before 
the assembly. The King, Louis le Jeune, Queen 
Eleanor, and the princes and lords present pros- 
trated themselves at the feet of the Abbot of Clair- 
vaux to receive the cross. The saint was obliged 
to use portions of his habit to make crosses to satisfy 
the zeal and ardour of the multitude who wished to 
take part in the Crusade. Bernard passed into Ger- 
many, and the miracles which multiplied almost 
at his every step undoubtedly contributed to the 
success of his mission. The Emperor Conrad and 
his nephew Frederick Barbarossa, received the pil- 
grims’ cross from the hand of Bernard, and Pope 
Eugenius, to encourage the enterprise, came in person 
to France. It was on the occasion of this visit, 1147, 
that a council was held at Paris, at which the errors 
of Gilbert de la Porée, Bishop of Poitiers, were ex- 
amined. He advanced among other absurdities that 
the essence and the attributes of God are not God, 
that the properties of the Persons of the Trinity 
are not the persons themselves, in fine that the Di- 
vine Nature did not become incarnate. The dis- 
cussion was warm on both sides. The decision was 
- left for the council which was held at Reims the 
following year (1148), and in which Eon de 1’Etoile 
was one of the judges. Bernard was chosen by the 
council to draw up a profession of faith directly op- 
posed to that of Gilbert, who concluded by stating 
to the Fathers: “‘If you believe and assert differently 
than I have done I am willing to believe and speak 
as you do’. The consequence of this declaration 
was that the pope condemned the assertions of Gil- 
bert without denouncing him personally. After 
the council the pope paid a visit to Clairvaux, where 
he held a general chapter of the order and was able 
to realize the prosperity of which Bernard was the 
soul, 

The last years of Bernard’s life were saddened by 
the failure of the Crusade he had preached, the entire 
responsibility for which was thrown upon him. He 
had accredited the enterprise by miracles, but he 
had not guaranteed its success against the miscon- 
duct and perfidy of those who participated in it. 
Lack of discipline and the over-confidence of the 
German troops, the intrigues of the Prince of An- 
tioch and Queen Eleanor, and finally the avarice and 
evident treason of the Christian nobles of Syria, who 
prevented the capture of Damascus, appear to have 
been the cause of disaster. Bernard considered it 
his duty to send an apology to the pope and it is 
inserted in the second part of his “‘ Book of Considera- 
tion’. There he explains how, with the crusaders 
as with the Hebrew people, in whose favour the Lord 
had multiplied His prodigies, their sins were the 
cause of their misfortunes and miseries. The death 
of his contemporaries served as a warning to Bernard 
of his own approaching end. The first to die was 
Suger (1152), of whom the Abbot wrote to Eugenius 
_ III: “If there is any precious vase adorning the palace 

of the King of Kings it is the soul of the Venerable 
Suger’. Thibaud, Count of Champagne, Conrad, 


Emperor of Germany, and his son Henry died the 


same year. From the beginning of the year 1153, 
Bernard felt his death approaching. The passing 
of Pope Eugenius had struck the fatal blow by taking 
from Fie one whom he considered his greatest friend 
and consoler. Bernard died in the sixty-third year 
of his age, after forty years spent in the cloister. 
_ He founded one hundred and sixty-three monasteries 
different parts of Europe; at his death they num- 
three hundred and forty-three. He was the 
istercian monk placed on the calendar of 
and was canonized by Alexander III, 18 Jan- 
Pope Pius VIII bestowed on him the 
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title of Doctor .of the Church. The Cistercians 
honour him as only the founders of orders are 
honoured, because of the wonderful and widespread 
activity which he gave to the Order of Citeaux. 

The works of St. Bernard are as follows: “De 
Gradibus Superbie’’, his first treatise; ‘‘Homilies 
on the Gospel ‘ Missus est’ ” (1120); ‘Apology to Wil- 
liam of St. Thierry’’ against the claims of the monks 
of Cluny; “On the Conversion of Clerics’’, a book 
addressed to the young ecclesiastics of Paris (1122); 
“De Laudibus Nove Militize’’, addressed to Hughes 
de Payns, first Grand Master and Prior of Jerusalem 
(1129). This is a eulogy of the military order in- 
stituted in 1118, and an exhortation to the knights to 
conduct themselves with courage in their several 
stations. ‘‘De amore Dei’’ wherein St. Bernard 
shows that the manner of loving God is to love Him 
without measure and gives the different degrees of 
this love; “Book of Precepts and Dispensations”’ 
(1131), which contains answers to questions upon 
certain points of the Rule of St. Benedict from which 
the abbot can, or cannot, dispense; “De Gratid et 
Libero Arbitrio’’? in which the Catholic dogma of 
grace and free will is proved according to the princi- 
ples of St. Augustine; ‘Book of Consideration’’, 
addressed to Pope Eugenius IIT; ‘‘De Officiis Epis- 
coporum’’, addressed to Henry, Archbishop of Sens. 

His sermons are also numerous: “On Psalm XC, 
‘Qui habitat’ ”’ (about 1125); ‘‘On the Canticle of 
Canticles’”. St. Bernard explained in eighty-six 
sermons only the first two chapters of the Canticle 
of Canticles and the first verse of the third chapter. 
There are also eighty-six ‘‘Sermons for the Whole 
Year’; his “Letters’’? number 530. Many other 
letters, treatises, etc., falsely attributed to him are 
found among his works, such as the “l’Echelle du 
Cloitre ”’, which is the work of Guigues, Prior of La 
Grande Chartreuse, les Méditations, |’Edification de 
la Maison intérieure, ete. 

Works of St. Bernard, ed. MABILLON, 2 vols. fol. (1667, 1690), 
the latter edition forming the basis of Miann’s ed.; HALES AND 
Honess, tr. (London, 1889), in Mienn, P. L. This contains 
three lives of the saint: Vita Prima by WILLIAM oF St, THIPRRY, 
Ernaup DE BoNNEVAL, and GEOFFROY OF AUXERRE; Vita 
Secunda by ALAIN OF AUXERRE; and Vita Bernardi by JOHN 
u’ERmir. Besides these there are in the same edition the Liber 
Miraculorum of Herrsert, the Hxordium Magnum Cister- 
cience, and the Chronicon Claravallense (Paris, 1839-40, 4 
vols, fol.; Milan, 1892, 3 vols. quarto); ABBE DE RATISBONNE, 
Life of St. Bernard (1842); Hurrrr, Der hetlige Bernard von 
Clairvauz (Minster, 1886);. Neanper, Der heilige Bernard 
(Gotha, 1889); App VacanpDArRD, St. Bernard, Orator (1877), 
who also published a life (Paris, 1895-97). 

M. Giupas. 


Bernard of Cluny (or or Moruarx), a Bene- 
dictine monk of the first half of the twelfth century, 
poet, satirist, and hymn-writer, author of the famous 
verses “On the Contempt of the World’. His 
parentage, native land, and education are hidden in 
obscurity. The sixteenth-century writer John Pits 
(Scriptores Angliw, Sec. XII) says that he was of 
English birth. He is frequently called Morlanensis, 
which title most writers have interpreted to mean 
that he was a native of Morlaix in Brittany, though 
some credit him to Murlas near Puy in Béarn. 
writer in the “Journal of Theological Studies” 
(1907), VIII, 354-359 contends that he belonged to the 
family of the Seigneurs of Montpellier in Languedoc, 
and~was born at Murles, a possession of that dis- 
tinguished family; also that he was at first a monk 


of St. Sauveur d’Aniane, whence he entered Cluny” 


under Abbot Pons (1109-22). It is certain that 
he was a monk at Cluny in the time of Peter the 
Venerable (1122-56), for his famous poem is dedi- 


cated to that abbot. It may have been written about — 


1140. He left some sermons and is said to be the 


author of certain monastic regulations known as 


the ‘“Consuetudines Cluniacenses” (Hergott, Vetus 
Discipl. Monast., Paris, 1726; Albers, Consuet. 
Cluniac. antiquiores, Monte Cassino, 1906), also of. i 
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dialogue (Colloquium) on the Trinity. The ‘De 
Contemptu Mundi”’ contains about 3,000 verses, 
and is for the most part a very bitter satire against 
the moral disorders of the monastic poet’s time. He 
spares no one; priests, nuns, bishops, monks, and 
even Rome itself are mercilessly scourged for their 
shortcomings. For this reason it was first printed 
by Matthias Flaccus as one of his testes veritatis, or 
witnesses of the deep-seated corruption of the 
medieval Church (Varia poemata de _ corrupto 
ecclesie statu, Basle, 1557), and was often reprinted 
by Protestants in the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Its complete Latin text is 
found in Thomas Wright (Anglo-Latin Satirical 
Poets of the Twelfth Century, London, 1872). This 
Christian Juvenal does not proceed in an orderly 
manner against the vices and follies of his age. It 
has been well said that he seems to eddy about two 
main points: the transitory character of all material 
pleasures and the permanency of spiritual joys. 
Bernard of Cluny is indeed a lyrical writer, swept 
from one theme to another by the intense force of 
ascetic meditation and by the majestic power of 
his own verse, in which there lingers yet a certain 
fierce intoxication of poetic wrath. His highly 
wrought pictures of heaven and hell were probably 
known to Dante; the roasting cold, the freezing fire, 
the devouring worm, the fiery floods, and again the 
glorious idyl of the Golden Age and the splendours 
of the Heavenly Kingdom are couched in a diction 
that rises at times to the height of Dante’s genius. 
The enormity of sin, the charm of virtue, the torture 
of an evil conscience, the sweetness of a God-fearing 
life alternate with heaven and hell as the themes 
of his majestic dithyramb. Nor does he dwell in 
generalities; he returns again and again to the 
wickedness of woman (one of the fiercest arraignments 
of the sex), the evils of wine, money, learning, per- 
jury, soothsaying, etc.; this master of an elegant, 
forceful, and abundant latinity cannot find words 
strong enough to convey his prophetic rage at the 
moral apostasy of his generation, in almost none of 
whom does he find spiritual soundness. Youthful 
and simoniacal bishops, oppressive agents of eccle- 
siastical corporations, the officers of the Curia, papal 
legates, and the pope himself are treated with no 
less severity than in Dante or in the sculptures of 
medieval cathedrals. Only those who do not know 
the utter frankness of certain medieval moralists 
could borrow scandal from his verses. It may be 
added that in medieval times ‘‘the more pious the 
chronicler the blacker his colours’’. The early half 
of the twelfth century saw the appearance of several 
new factors of secularism unknown to an earlier 
and more simply religious time: the increase of 
commerce and industry resultant from the Crusades, 
the growing independence of medieval cities, the 
secularization of Benedictine life, the development 
of pageantry and luxury in a hitherto rude feudal 
world, the reaction from the terrific conflict of State 
and Church in the latter half of the eleventh century. 
The song of the Cluniac is a great ery of pain wrung 
from a deeply religious and even mystical soul at 
the first dawning consciousness of a new order of 
human ideals and aspirations. The turbid and 
irregular flow of his denunciation is halted occa- 
sionally in a dramatic way by glimpses of a Divine 
order of things, either in the faraway past or in 
the near future. This poet-preacher is also a prophet; 
Antichrist, he says, is born in Spain; Elijah has come 
to life again in the Orient. The last days are at hand, 
and it behoves the true Christian to awake and be 
ready for the dissolution of an order now grown 
intolerable, in which religion itself is henceforth 
represented by cant and hypocrisy. 

The metre of this poem is no less unique than its 
diction; it is a dactylic hexameter in three sections, 
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devoid of cxsura, with tailed rhymes and a feminine 
leonine rhyme between the two first sections; the 
verses are technically known as leonini cristati 
trilices dactylici, and are so difficult to construct in 
great numbers that the writer claims Divine inspira- 
tion (the impulse and inflow of the Spirit of Wisdom 
and Understanding) as the chief agency in the execu- 
tion of so long an effort of this kind. To Archbishop 
(then Dean) French, who first translated about one 
hundred lines (Sacred Latin Poetry, London, 1849, 
1864), the metre seemed repulsive and awkward; 
to the famous liturgiologist Dr. Neale (The Rhythm 
of Bernard of Morlaix, 8th ed., London, 1868) it 
seems “one of the loveliest of medieval measures’’. 
It is, indeed, a solemn and stately verse, rich and 
sonorous, not meant, however, to be read at one 
sitting, at the risk of surfeiting the appetite. Bernard 
of Cluny is an erudite writer, and his poem leaves 
an excellent impression of the Latin culture of the 
Benedictine monasteries of France and England 
in the first half of the twelfth century (Bishop Stubbs, 
Seventeen Lectures on Medieval History, London, 
1893). The modern interest of English-speaking 
circles in this semi-obscure poet centres in the lovely 
hymns of exceptional piety, warmth, and delicacy 
of sentiment dispersed through his lurid satire; one 
of them, in particular, “Jerusalem the Golden”, 
has been made universally famous in the translation 
of the above-mentioned Dr. Neale, first printed in his 
“Medieval Hymns and Sequences” (London, 1851). 
Other translations of the brief portion made known 
in English by the aforesaid writers are owing to 
S. G. Duffeld (1867) and Charles Lawrence Ford 
(1898). A complete English translation (in prose) 
appeared from the pen of Henry Preble, in the 
“American Journal of Theology” (1906, 72-101, 
286-308, 495-516), with a biographical note by 
Samuel Macauley Jackson. 

Lryser, Poete med. evi (1721), 412-414, 427; Morin in 
Rev. des quest. hist. (1880), XL, 603-613; OwEN in Eng. Hist, 
Rev. (1887), Il, 525; Bulletin critique (1890), XI, 297; JuLIAN, 
Dict. of Hymnology, s. v. 
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Bernard of Compostella (1) AnTIQuUUS, a canon- 
ist of the early thirteenth century, a native of Com- 
postella in Spain. He is called Antiquus to dis- 
tinguish him from another, as below. He became 
a professor of canon law in the University of Bo- 
logna. Bernard compiled a collection of the decrees 
promulgated by Innocent III during the first ten 
years of his pontificate (1198-1208). This work, 
often called by the scholars of Bologna “‘Compilatio 
Romana’’, because the author took his documents 
from the Roman archives, was not of much practical 
worth, since an official or authentic collection, ex- 
tending to 1210, rendered Bernard’s compilation 
superfluous. Only portions of either of these collec- 
tions were printed (ed. “Ant. Augustini Opera’’, 
Lucca, 1769, IV, 600-608).—(2) Junior or Mop=r- 
Nus, a canonist who lived in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, called Compostellanus from the fact 
that he possessed an ecclesiastical benefice in Com- 
postella. He was known also as Brigantius from 
his birthplace in Galicia, Spain; later of Monte 
Mirato. Bernard was chaplain to Innocent IV, a 
noted canonist, at whose exhortation he wrote a 
work entitled “‘Margarita’’, an index of Innocent’s 
“ Apparatus’’, or commentary on the five books of 
the Decretals of Gregory IX. The ‘“Margarita’’ 
was published in Paris, 1516. Bernard was the first 
to write a commentary on the constitutions of Inno- 
cent IV (not published). A third work was entitled 
“Casus seu Notabilia’’ on the five books of Decretals, 
which was intended as a complete and practical 
commentary, but which owing to the author’s death, 
did not go beyond title sixth of the first book, con- 
sequently not published. 
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ScuHute, Die Geschichte der Quellen, II, 118, 119; Laurin, 
Introductio in Corpus Jur. Can. (Freiburg, 1889), IIl; Hurrmr, 
Nomenclator, 1V col. 192. ANDREW B. MEEHAN, 


Bernard of Luxemburg, Dominican theologian, 
controversialist, and Inquisitor of the Archdioceses 
of Cologne, Mainz, and Trier; b. at Strassen near 
Cologne; d. at Cologne, 5 October, 1535. He studied 
at the latter place where he entered the Order of 
Preachers, received the baccalaureate at Louvain, 
1499, and was appointed Master of Students at Co- 
logne, 1505, 1506. In 1507 he became Regent of 
Studies at Louvain; fellow of the college of Doctors 
at Cologne, in 1516; and served twice as Prior of 
Cologne. As the author of the ‘Catalogus hereti- 
corum’’, he has been described as somewhat lacking 
in critical judgment; but he was otherwise a safe and 
indefatigable defender of the Faith against the 
heretics of his time. ~His important works are: 
“Catalogus hereticorum omnium’’, etc. (Erfurt, 
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to devote himself to their conversion. For forty- 
two years he continued to preach the Gospel to 
these people and carried the light of faith even into 
many cantons of Lombardy, effecting numerous 
conversions and working many miracles. 

For another reason, however, Bernard’s name 
will forever be famous in history. Since the most 
ancient times there was a path across the Pennine 
Alps leading from the valley of Aosta to the Swiss 
canton of Valais, over what is now the pass of the 
Great St. Bernard. This pass is covered with per- 
petual snow from seven to eight feet deep, and drifts 
sometimes accumulate to the height of forty feet. 
Though the pass was extremely dangerous, especially 
in the springtime on account of avalanches, yet it 
was often used by French and German pilgrims on 
their way to Rome. For the convenience and pro- 
tection of travellers St. Bernard founded a monastery 
and hospice at the highest point of the pass, 8,000 
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1522; Cologne, 1523; Paris, 1524); ‘“Concilium 
generale malignantium”’, etc. (1528); ‘De ordinibus 
militaribus’”’, etc. (Cologne, 1527). 

Quétir-Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred. (Paris, 1721), II, 93; 
Pautus in Der Katholik (Mainz, 1897), XVI, 166-171; Man- 
DONNET in Dict. de théol. cath. (Paris, 1903), 788; Hurrrr, 
Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1906), II, 1251. 
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Bernard of Menthon, Saint, b. in 923, probably 
in the castle Menthon near Annecy, in Savoy; d. at 
Novara, 1008. He was descended from a rich, noble 
family and received a thorough education. He re- 
fused to enter an honourable marriage proposed by 
his father and decided to devote himself to the ser- 
vice of the Church. Placing himself under the di- 
rection of Peter, Archdeacon of Aosta, under whose 
guidance he rapidly progressed, Bernard was or- 
dained priest and on account of his learning and 
virtue was made Archdeacon of Aosta (966), having 
charge of the government of the diocese under the 
bishop. Seeing the ignorance and idolatry still 
prevailing among the people of the Alps, he resolved 


feet above sea-level, in the year 962. A few years 
later he established another hospice on the Little 
St. Bernard, a mountain of the Graian Alps, 7,076 
feet above sea-level. Both were placed in charge 
of Augustinian monks after pontifical approval 
had been obtained by him during a visit to Rome. 

These hospices are renowned for the generous 
hospitality extended to all travellers over the Great 
and Little St. Bernard, so called in honour of the 
founder of these charitable institutions. At all 
seasons of the year, but especially during heavy 
snow-storms, the heroic monks accompanied by 
their well-trained dogs, go out in search of victims 
who may have succumbed to the severity of the 
weather. They offer food, clothing, and shelter 
to the unfortunate travellers and take care of the 
dead. They depend on gifts and collections for 
sustenance. At present, the order consists of about 
forty members, the majority of whom live at the 
hospice while some have charge of neighbouring 
parishes. 

St. Bernard ended his career after futile attempts 
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in the synod at Pavia to reconcile Henry IV with 
Gregory VII. He was interred in the cloister of 
St. Lawrence. Venerated as a saint from the 
twelfth century in many places of Piedmont (Aosta, 
Novara, Brescia), he was not canonized until 1681, 
by Innocent XI. His feast is celebrated on the 


15th of June. 

Surius, VI, 358; Dorsaz, Vie d. S. Bernad de Menthon 
(Paris, 1862); Burunr, Lives of the Saints, VI, 577; Miscell. 
Stor, Ital. (1894) xxxi, 341 sqq.; ALpEGuIER, Vie de St, Bernard, 
Apétre des Alpes (Toulouse, 1858). 
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Bernard of Pavia, a noted canonist, provost of 
the cathedral chapter of Pavia, and, in 1190, pro- 
moted to the Bishopric of Faenza, became Bishop 
of Pavia in 1198; d. 18 September, 1213. About 
1190 he compiled a work entitled “ Breviarium 
Extravagantium’’ to complete and bring down to 
his own day Gratian’s “Decretum”’. Bernard 
quotes authorities in an abbreviated form; hence 
the title. With the exception of a small fragment 
of a letter of St. Gregory the Great, he took nothing 
from Gratian. Later decrees and a few fragments 
of Roman and German civil law are found in the 
work. The ‘“ Breviarium”’ soon found favour in the 
University of Bologna, and from the time of Tancred 
(d. about 1235) was termed “‘Compilatio Prima’’— 
the first collection of canon law after Gratian’s— 
while other collections are styled ‘‘Compilatio 
Secunda’’, “Tertia’’, etc. 

The ‘“‘Breviarium”’ is divided into five books, the 
books into 152 titles, the titles into 912 chapters, the 
chronological order being observed as far as possible. 
The first book treats of persons who exercise ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, the second of civil judicial 
processes, the third of matters pertaining to clerics 
and regulars, the fourth of matrimony, the fifth of 
ecclesiastical crimes and criminal procedure. While 
no rubrics are prefixed to the books of Bernard, 
his titles and chapters have their own peculiar in- 
scriptions. The “Breviarium’’ was published in a 
work entitled “Antique Collectiones Decretalium, 
cum Ant. Augustini, Episcopi Ilerdensis, notis’’ 
(Lerida, 1576; Paris, 1609); also in the work: “Ant. 
Augustini Opera’? (Lucca, 1765——; 4 vols.) Jo- 
seph Anthony de Riegger, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Prague (d. 1795) published an incomplete 
edition of the “Breviarium”’ (Freiburg, 1778) in 
which he attempted to harmonize Bernard’s work 
with the Decretals of Gregory IX. 

Bernard wrote a ‘Summa Decretalium’’, a com- 
pendium of his ‘ Breviarium’’, which for a long time 
constituted the chief text-book of the schools and 
was edited by Laspeyres (Ratisbon, 1860). Ber- 
nard’s first work was entitled: ““‘Summa de Matri- 
monio’’, which was followed by another: “Summa 
de Electione’’. Both are short treatises (see Las- 


-peyres, op. cit., 287-323). His last work, begun in 


Faenza and finished after he became Bishop of Pavia, 
bears the title, ““Casus Decretalium’’, part of which 
Laspeyres edited. Bernard also wrote a glossary 
on his “ Breviarium’’, a life of St. Lanfranc, Bishop 
of Ticino, and commentaries on Ecclesiasticus and 
the Canticle of Canticles. ; 

Laurin, Introductio in Corpus Juris Can. (Freiburg, 1888), 
97 saq.; Hurter, Nomenclator, 1V, 191, 192; Aimirius Fret- 
BERG in Quinque Compilationes Antique (Leipzig, 1882), pp. vi 
sqd. : ANDREW B. MEEHan. 
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devoted himself to the study of civil and canon law 
and of theology. For a time Bernard served in the 
armies of Rudolph of Hapsburg. After his return to 
Siena he was appointed by his fellow-citizens to the 
highest positions in the town government. While 
thus occupied he was struck with blindness. Having ~ 
recovered his sight through the intervention of the 
Blessed Virgin he retired (1313) to a solitary spot 
about ten miles from Siena, where he led a life of the 
greatest austerity. 

The fame of his virtues soon attracted many 
visitors, and Bernard was accused of heresy. He 
went to Avignon and cleared himself of this charge 
before John XXII without difficulty. Upon his 
return he founded the congregation of the Blessed 
Virgin of Monte Oliveto, giving it the Rule of St. 
Benedict. The purpose of the new religious institute 
was a special devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Guido, 
Bishop of Arezzo, within whose diocese the congre- 
gation was formed, confirmed its constitutions (1319), 
and many favours were granted by Popes John XXII, 
Clement VI (1344), and Gregory XI. Upon the 
appearance of the pest in the district of Arezzo, 
Bernard and his monks devoted themselves to the 
care of the sick without any personal ill-effects. 
After having ruled the religious body he had founded 
for twenty-seven years Bernard died, at the age of 
seventy-six. His death was followed by many 
miracles and the congregation became a nursery of 
saints. In 1634 the Congregation of Rites declared 
that the Blessed Bernard Tolomeo was deserving of 
veneration among the saints. In the Roman Mar- 


tyrology he is commemorated on 21 August. 
Cupmr, in Acta SS (1739) Aug. IV, 464-75; Maricuaux, 
Vie du bienheureux Bernard Tolomei (Paris, 1898). 


A. Fournet. 

Saeed de Picquigny. See Piconio (A Prco- 
NIO). 

Bernardine of Feltre, Buiressep, Friar Minor 
and missionary, b, at Feltre, Italy, in 1439 and d. at 
Pavia, 28 September, 1494. He belonged to the 
noble family of Tomitano and was the eldest of nine 
children. In 1456 St. James of the Marches preached 
the Lenten course at Padua, and inspired to enter 
the Franciscan order, Bernardine was clothed with 
the habit of the Friars Minor in May of the same year. 
He completed successfully his studies at Mantua 
and was ordained priest in 1463. Cured miraculously 
of an impediment in his speech, Bernardine began | 
the long and fruitful apostolate which has caused 
him to be ranked as one of the greatest Franciscan 
missionaries of the fifteenth century. Every city 
of note and every province from Lombardy in the ~ 
north to Sardinia and the provinces of the south 
became successively the scene of his missiona 
labours; and the fruits of his apostolate were bot 
marvellous and enduring. Bernardine, however, will 
be best remembered in history in connexion with the 
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the top either a cross or a standard with the inscrip- 
tion: Curam illius habe. _As an author Bernardine 
has left us little if anything of importance, but it is 
interesting to note that the authorship of the well- 
known Anima Christi has as often as not been 
ascribed to Blessed Bernardine of Feltre. The fact, 
however, that the Anima Christi was composed some- 
time before the birth of Blessed Bernardine dis- 
proves any claim that he might have of being its 
author. As in the case of St. Ignatius, Bernardine 
also made frequent use of it and recommended it to 
his brethren. The feast of Blessed Bernardine is 
kept in the Order of Friars Minor on the 28th of 
September. (See Montr di Prera.) 

Luo, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. 
Francis (Taunton, 1886), III, 248-265; Wappinc, Annales 
Minorum, VI, 142, XII, 442, passim; Acta SS., September, 
VII, 814-914; Zanertini, Compendio della vita del Beato Fel- 
trese, Bernardino Tomitano (Milan); FuorNoy, Le Bienheureux 
Bernardin de Feltre (Paris, 1898); Lupovicr pm Brssn, Le 
Bienheureux Bernardin de Feltre et son euvre (Tours, 1902). 
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Bernardine of Fossa, Burssep, of the Order of 
Friars Minor, historian and ascetical writer, b. at 
Fossa, in the Diocese of Aquila, Italy, in 1420; d. at 
Aquila, 27 November, 1503. Blessed Bernardine be- 
longed to the ancient and noble family of the Amici, 
and sometimes bears the name of Aquilanus on ac- 
count of his long residence and death in the town of 
Aquila. He received his early training at Aquila 
and thence went to Perugia to study canon and civil 
law. On the 12th of March in the year 1445, he re- 
ceived the Seraphic habit from St. James of the 


_ Marches who was then preaching a course of lenten 


sermons at Perugia. From the time of his entrance 
into religion, Bernardine never ceased to advance 
im religious perfection, and the success which crowned 
his missionary labours throughout Italy, as well as in 
Dalmatia and Serigonia, bears witness to the eminent 
sanctity of his life. Bernardine fulfilled the office of 
provincial of the province of St. Bernardine and of 
the province of Dalmatia and Bosnia, and would 
have been chosen Bishop of Aquila had not his 
humility forbidden him to accept this dignity. His 
cult was approved by Leo XII, 26 March, 1828. His 
feast is kept in the Franciscan Order on the 7th of 
November. The writings of Blessed Bernardine in- 


elude several sermons and divers ascetical and his- 
torical opuscules; among the latter, the ‘‘Chronica 


Fratrum Minorum Observantis’’ deserves special 
mention. This interesting chronicle was first edited by 
Leonard Lemmens, O. F. M., from the autograph 
manuscript, and is prefaced by an interesting life 
of Blessed Bernardine and a critical estimate of his 
writings. It may also be mentioned that Bernardine 
is the author of the first life of his patron, St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena. 

Leo, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the three Orders of St. 
Francis (Taunton, 1887), IV, 42-44; Lemmens, Chronica 
Fratrum Minorum Observantie B. Bernardini Aquilani (Rome, 
1905); Wappine, Annales Minorum, XII, 277-480; Hurrer, 
Nomenclator, IV, 968; HuaH a Prscocosranza, Vita del B 


_ Bernardino da Fossa (Naples, 1872). 
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Bernardine of Siena, Saint, Friar Minor, mis- 
sionary, and reformer, often called the ‘‘Apostle of 
Italy’, b. of the noble family of Albizeschi at 
Massa, a Sienese town of which his father was then 
Sele 8 September, 1380; d. at Aquila in the 
\bruzzi, 20 May, 1444. Left an orphan at six Ber- 


. nardine was brought up with great care by his pious 


aunts. His youth was blameless and enesging. In 
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four months entire charge of this hospital. Despite 
his youth Bernardine proved fully equal to this 
task, but the heroic and unremitting labour it in- 
volved so far shattered his health that he never 
completely recovered. Having distributed his patri- 
mony in charity, Bernardine received the habit of 
the Friars Minor at San Francesco in Siena, 8 Sep- 
tember, 1402, but soon withdrew to the Observantine 
convent of Columbaio outside the city. He was 
professed 8 September, 1403 and ordained 8 Sep- 
tember, 1404. About 1406 St. Vincent Ferrer, while 
preaching at Alexandria in Piedmont, foretold that 
his mantle should descend upon one who was then 
listening to him, and said that he would return to 
France and Spain leaving to Bernardine the task of 
evangelizing the remaining peoples of Italy. 

Nearly twelve years passed before this prediction 
was fulfilled. During this period, of which we have 
no details, Bernardine seems to have lived in re- 
tirement. at Capriola. It was in 1417 that his gift 
of eloquence was made manifest and his missionary 
life really began at Milan at the close of that year. 
Thenceforth, various cities contended for the honour 
of hearing him, and he was often compelled to 
preach in the market places, his auditors sometimes 
numbering thirty thousand. Bernardine gradually 
gained an immense influence over the turbulent, 
luxurious Italian cities. Pius II, who as a youth had 
been a spellbound auditor of Bernardine, records 
that the saint was listened to as another Paul, and 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, a well-known Florentine 
biographer, says that by his sermons Bernardine 
“‘cleansed all Italy from sins of every kind in which 
she abounded”’. The penitents, we are told, flocked 
to confession “like ants’? and in several cities the 
reforms urged by the saint were embodied in the 
laws under the name of Riformazioni di frate Ber- 
nardino. Indeed, the success which crowned Ber- 
nardine’s labours to promote morality and regenerate 
society, can scarcely be exaggerated. He preached 
with apostolic freedom, openly censuring Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, and elsewhere fearlessly rebuking 
the evil in high places which undermined the Quat- 
trocento. In each city he denounced the reigning 
vice so effectively that bonfires were kindled and 
“‘vanities’’ were cast upon them by the cartload. 
Usury was one of the principal objects of the saint’s 
attacks, and he did much to prepare the way for the 
establishment of the beneficial loan societies, known 
as Monti di Piett. But Bernardine’s watchward, 
like that of St. Francis, was ‘‘Peace’’. On foot he 
traversed the length and breadth of Italy peace- 
making, and his eloquence was exercised with great 
effect towards reconciling the mutual hatred of 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. At Crema, as a result of 
his preaching, the political exiles were recalled and 
even reinstated in their confiscated possessions. 
Everywhere Bernardine persuaded the cities to take 
down the arms of their warring factions from the 
church and palace walls and to inscribe there, in- 
stead, the initials I. H. 8. He thus gave a new 
impulse and a tangible form to the devotion to the 
Holy Name of Jesus which was ever a favourite 
topic with him and which he came to regard as a 


potent means of rekindling popular fervour. He 


used to hold a board in front of him while preaching, 
with the sacred monogram painted on it in the midst 
of rays and afterwards expose it for veneration. This 
custom he appears to have introduced at Volterra 
in 1424. At Bologna Bernardine induced a card- 
painter, who had been ruined by his sermons against 
gambling, to make a living by designing these tab- 
lets, and such wes we desire to possess them tha 
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tablets he had used to promote devotion to the 
Holy Name being made the basis of a clever attack 
by the adherents of the Dominican, Manfred of 
Vercelli, whose false preaching about Antichrist 
Bernardine had combated. The saint was charged 
with having introduced a profane, new devoton 
which exposed the people to the danger of idolatry, 
and he was cited to appear before the pope. This 
was in 1427. Martin V received Bernardine coldly 
and forbade him to preach or exhibit his tablets 
until his conduct had been examined. The saint 
humbly submitted, his sermons and writings being 
handed over to a commission and a day set for his 
trial. The latter took place at St. Peter’s in presence 
of the pope, 8 June, St. John Capistran having charge 
of the saint’s defence. The malice and futility of 
the charges against Bernardine were so completely 
demonstrated that the pope not only justified and 
commended the saint’s teaching, but urged him to 
preach in Rome. Martin V subsequently approved 
Bernardine’s election as Bishop of Siena. The 
saint, however, declined this honour as well as the 
Sees of Ferrara and Urbino, offered to him in 1431 
and 1435, respectively, saying, playfully that all 
Italy was already his diocese. / After the accession 
of Eugene IV Bernardine’s enemies renewed their 
accusations against him, but the pope by a Bull, 
7 January, 1432, annulled their highhanded, secret 
proceedings and thus reduced the saint’s calumniators 
to silence} nor does the question seem to have been 
reopened during the Council of Basle as some have 
asserted. The vindication of Bernardine’s teaching 
was perpetuated by the feast of the Triumph of the 
Holy Name, conceded to the Friars Minor in 1530 
and extended to the Universal Church in 1722. 

In 1433 Bernardine accompanied the Emperor Sig- 
ismund to Rome for the latter’s coronation. Soon 
after he withdrew to Capriola to compose a series of 
sermons. He resumed his missionary labours in 
1436, but was forced to abandon them in 1438 on his 
election as Vicar-General of the Observants through- 
out Italy. Bernardine had laboured strenuously to 
spread this branch of the Friars Minor from the 
outset of his religious life, but it is erroneous to style 
him its founder since the origin of the Observants 
may be traced back to the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Although not the immediate founder of 
this reform, Bernardine became to the Observants 
what St. Bernard was to the Cistercians—their 
principal support and indefatigable propagator. 
Some idea of his zeal may be gathered from the fact 


that, instead of the one hundred and thirty Friars — 


constituting the Observance in Italy at Bernardine’s 
reception into the order, it counted over four thou- 
sand before his death. In addition to the number he 
received into the order, Bernardine himself founded, 
or reformed, at least three hundred convents of Friars. 
Not content with extending his religious family at 
home, Bernardine sent missionaries to different parts 
of the Orient and it was largely through his efforts 


that so many ambassadors from different schismatical 


nations attended the Council of Florence in which 
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part of Italy which had not heard his voice, set out 
to evangelize the Kingdom of Naples. Being too 
weak to walk, he was compelled to ride an ass. But 
worn out by his laborious apostolate of forty years 
the saint was taken down with fever and reached 
Aquila in a dying state. There lying on the bare 
ground he passed away on Ascension eve, the 20th 
of May, just as the Friars in choir were chanting the 
anthem: Pater manifestavi nomen Tuum hominibus 

. ad Te venio. The magistrates refused to allow 
Bernardine’s body to be removed to Siena, and aiter 
a funeral of unprecedented splendour laid it in the 
church of the Conventuals. Miracles multiplied after 
the saint’s death, and he was canonized by Nicholas 
V, 24 May, 1450. On 17 May, 1472, Bernardine’s 
body was solemnly translated to the new church of 
the Observants at Aquila, especially erected to re- 
ceive it, and enclosed in a costly shrine presented by 
Louis XI of France. This church having been com- 
pletely destroyed by earthquake in 1703, was re- 
placed by another edifice where the precious relics 
of St. Bernardine are still venerated. His feast is 
celebrated on 20 May. 

St. Bernardine is accounted the foremost Italian 
missionary of the fifteenth century, the greatest 
preacher of his day, the Apostle of the Holy Name, 
and the restorer of the Order of Friars Minor. He 
remains one of the most popular of Italian saints, 
more especially in his own Siena. With both painters 
and sculptors he has ever been a favourite figure. He 
frequently finds a place in della Robbia groups; per- 
haps the best series of pictures of his life is that by 
Pinturicchio at Ara Coeli in Rome, while the carved 
reliefs on the facade of the Oratory of Perugia, built 
in 1461 by the magistrates of that faction-rent city 
in gratitude for Bernardine’s efforts for peace among 
them, are considered one of the loveliest productions 
of Renaissance art. But the best portrait of Bernar- 
dine is to be found in his own sermons and this is es- 
pecially true of those in the vernacular. That we are 
able to enter so thoroughly into the spirit of these 
Prediche volgari is due to the pious industry of one 
Benedetto, a Sienese fuller, who took down word for 
word, with a style on wax tablets, a complete course 
of Bernardine’s Lenten sermons delivered in 1427, and 
afterwards transcribed them on parchment. Bene- 
detto’s original MS. is lost, but several very ancient 
copies of it are extant. All the forty-five sermons it 
comprises have been printed (Le Prediche Volgari di 
San Bernardino di Siena. Edite da Luciano Banchi, 
Siena, 1880-88, 3 vols.). These sermons which often 


adapted himself to the local dialect and poe 
igressions, 


Sienese gayety and characteristic Franciscan playful- 
ness detracte 
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commentary on the Apocalypse. Bernardine’s writ- 
ings were first collected and published at Lyons 
in 1501. De la Haye’s edition, “Sti. Bernardini 
Senensis Ordinis Seraphici Minorum Opera Omnia”, 
issued at Paris and Lyons in 1536, was reprinted 
there in 1650, and at Venice in 1745. As a result of 
the petition addressed to the Holy See in 1882 by 
the General Chapter of the Friars Minor, requesting 
that St. Bernardine be declared a Doctor of the 
Church, a careful inquiry was instituted as to the 
authenticity of the works attributed to the saint. 
Some of these are certainly spurious and others are 
doubtful or interpolated, while not all the saint’s 
genuine works are contained in the editions we pos- 
sess. A complete and critical edition of St. Ber- 
nardine’s writings is much needed. An excellent 
selection from his ascetical works was recently issued 
by Cardinal Vives (Sti. Bernardini Senensis de 
Dominica Passione, Resurrectione et SS. Nomine 
Jesu Contemplationes, Rome, 1903). 

We are fortunate in possessing several detailed 
lives of St. Bernardine written by his contemporaries. 
Three of these are given in full in the Acta Sanctorum 
Maji, V, with Comm, Prev. by Henschen. The earli- 
est by Bernabzeus Senensis, an eyewitness of much 
he records, was compiled in 1445 shortly after the 
saint’s death. The second by the celebrated human- 
ist, Maphzeus Vegius, who knew the saint personally, 
was printed in 1453. The third by Fra Ludovicus 
Vincentinus of Aquila was issued after the transla- 
tion of the saint’s body in 1472. A fourth contem- 
aa biography by a Friar Minor, hitherto unedited, 

as lately been printed both by Father Van Or- 
troy, S.J., in the Anal. Bolland. (X XV, 1906, pp. 304- 
389) and by Father Ferdinand M. d’Ardules, O.F.M. 
(Rome, 1906). The life of St. Bernardine written in 
Italian by his namesake, Bl. Bernardine of Fossa 
(d. 1503), and mentioned by Sbaralea and others does 
not appear to have come down to us. But the lat- 
ter’s “Chronica Fratrum Minorum Observantiz”’, ed- 
ited by Lemmens (Rome, 1902), contains several 
important references. A valuable account of Ber- 
nardine’s youth is furnished by Leonardus (Benvog- 
lienti) Senensis, Sienese ambassador to the pope. 
This work which was edited by Father Van Ortroy 
in Anal. Bolland., XXI (1902), 53-80, was compiled 
in 1446 at the instance of St. John Capistran. The 
“Life” of St. Bernardine attributed to St. John 
himself, and the one transcribed by Surius in his 
“Vita SS.” (1618), V, 267-281, as well as the tributes 
to Bernardine of Pius II and St. Antoninus and the 
acts of his canonization are found in vol. I of de la 
Haye’s edition of Bernardine’s works. 

ADDING, Annales, XII, ad ann. 1450, n. I and Scriptores 
(1650), 57-58; Sparauna, Supplementum (1806), 131-134, 725; 
Amavio Luzzo, Vita di S, Bernardino (Venice, 1744; Rome, 
1826; Siena, 1854; Monza, 1873); BerrHaumier, Hist. de S. 
Bernardin (Paris, 1862); Toussaint, Das Leben des h. Bernardin 
won Siena (Ratisbon, 1873); Life of St. Bernardine of Siena 
(London, 1873); Lro pr Ciary, Lives of the Saints of the Three 
Orders of St. Francis (Taunton, 1886), II, 220-275; Leon, Vie de 
St. Bernardin (Vanves, 1893); Auessio, Storia di.S, Bernardino e 
del suo tempo (Mondovi, 1899); Ronzont, L’Eloquenza di S. 
Bernardino (Siena, 1899). Undoubtedly the best modern 
life of St. Bernardine is that by Paul Thureau-Dangin of the 
French Academy: Un prédicateur populaire dans l’Italie de la 
Renaissance: S. Bernardin de Siéne (Paris, 1896). This bril- 
liant monograph has been translated into Italian (1897), 
German (1904), and English (1906). 

PascHat Rosinson. 


Bernardines, Tun, title of certain sisters of the 
order of Citeaux who at the end of the sixteenth and 
in the seventeenth century, made energetic efforts to 
restore the primitive observance of their rule. They 

Be the Bernardine Recollects (Bernardas Recoletas) 
uin; the Bernardines of Divine Providence, the 
rnardines of the Precious Blood; and the Bernar- 
f Flines and of Lille, in France and Savoy; and 

lated foundations in Belgium and in Peru. 
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gas of Burgos, who towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, had reformed the Abbeys of Gradefes, Per- 
ales, and St. Anne of Valladolid, where Jane de 
Ayala introduced the true spirit of Citeaux. In 1601 
St. Anne of Valladolid became the mother-house of 
the new reform, and in 1606 the constitutions were 
approved by Paul V. This reform extended as far as 
the Indies and the Canary Islands. 

In 1622 Louise-Theresa-Blanche de Ballon, daugh- 
ter of Charles-Emmanuel de Ballon, chamberlain of 
the Duke of Savoy and later ambassador of this prince 
in France and Spain, began, under the direction 
of St. Francis of Sales, her near relative, the reform 
of the monastery of St. Catherine (Savoy). She after- 
wards went with five sisters to Rumilly and founded 
the Congregation of Bernardines of Divine Provi- 
dence. This reform spread into Savoy and France. 
The constitutions were printed in 1631. In 1634 
Mother de Pongonnas, who with four other Cistercian 
sisters of Grenoble had embraced the reform, having 
gone to Paris to found a new house, had the constitu- 
tions reprinted with some changes. Louise de Ballon 
then had them again printed so as to conform to the 
first constitutions—an action which caused the separa- 
tion of the convents of France and Savoy. The con- 
vents of France. formed what is known as the con- 
gregation ‘‘of St. Bernard’’. Mother Baudet de 
Beauregard who succeeded Mother de Pongonnasin the 
government of the monastery of Paris, changed the 
name from Bernardines of Divine Providence to Ber- 
nardines of the Precious Blood (1654). Their rules 
were approved by the Abbot of Priéres, Vicar General 
of the Strict Observance of Citeaux, and the Prior of 
St. Germain-des-Prés, as Vicar General of the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, received the vows of the new commu- 
nity on the 27th of August of the same year. 

The monasteries of the congregation now number 
(1) Bernardine Recollects, 13; (II) Bernardines 
founded by Mother de Ballon, 2; (III) Bernardines of 
Flines, 2; (IV) Bernardines of Lille, 3; (V) Bernar- 
dines isolated in Belgium and Peru, 6. The houses 
of France have been closed by the Government. The 
Bernardines of to-day are engaged in teaching and 
follow a somewhat modified rule. 

The Bernardines of Spain rise every day at three 
o’clock, and on days of great solemnities at two 
o’clock. For the office they follow the Cistercian 
Breviary. They fast two days a week from Pentecost 
to the 14th of September, four days a week from the 
14th of September to Easter Sunday, and every day 
during Advent, Septugesima time, and Lent. Meat 
is allowed three times a week except during Advent 
and the nine weeks before Easter Sunday. Their 
habit consists of a woolen robe and their bed is con- 
formable to the regulations. They live in com- 
munity in sickness as well as in health. With the 
Bernardines of Mother de Ballon this rule is still more 
mitigated. They rise at five o’clock summer and 
winter. Silence is kept except during the recreation 
which follows dinner and supper. They fast two days 
a week from Haster Sunday to Pentecost, and on 
Saturday also during Advent. They abstain from 


meat on the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
of the whole year. 


M. Giupas. 
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divided as to religion, there are 57,946 Protestants, 
6,278 Catholics, 668 Jews, and 481 persons belonging 
to other creeds. As capital of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, Berne is the seat of the national, as well as of 
the cantonal, government, and the official residence 
of all representatives of foreign Powers. Being the 
point of junction of seven different lines of railroad, 
Berne is visited annually by some 200,000 tourists 
and is the headquarters of a number of international 
unions and associations, such as the International 
Postal Union; the International Telegraph Union; 
the International Patent Office; the International 
Express Union; the International Publishers’ Con- 
gress; the International Peace Society; the Blue Cross 
Society. It is the residence of a “Christian-Catholic”’ 
(Old-Catholic) bishop, and a Catholic parish priest, 
the centre of a large trade in agricultural produce 
and of considerable manufactures (chiefly spun silk, 
machinery, and scientific and musical instruments). 
It is one of the best built cities in Switzerland, having 
broad streets and large squares, while it has pre- 
served, more than most of the larger Swiss cities, the 
old national characteristics in its domestic and mu- 
nicipal architecture. There are six bridges across the 
Aar, of which the two most important are the iron 
Kirchenfeldbriicke, 217 yards long, built in 1882-83, 
and the Kornhausbriicke, 388 yards long, and 157 
feet above the River Aar, built in 1896-98. The city 
contains 7 churches and several chapels. The Catho- 
lic church of the Holy Trinity, built in 1896-1900, 
with a tower 147 feet high, is in the style of an early 
Christian basilica. The church of Sts. Peter and 
Paul, originally Catholic, was turned over to the 
Old Catholics in 1874. The most important of the 
secular buildings are: the Rathaus of the Canton, 
built 1406-16; the old and new Federal Buildings; 
the Parliament Building (Parlamentsgebdéude), erected 
1895-1902; and the new University Buildings 
(1900-03). 

The University of the Canton of Berne was founded 
in 1834 by the reorganization of the academy already 
in existence; it has a Protestant theological faculty, 
an Old Catholic theological faculty, and faculties of 
philosophy, law, medicine, and veterinary medicine; 
its yearly expenses are 880,000 francs ($176,000), 
and the endowment amounts to over a million franes 
($200,000). Connected with the university are an 
observatory, a botanical garden, and numerous in- 
stitutes and clinics; the University Library was, in 
1905, united with the City Library, the joint collec- 
tion amounting to some 200,000 volumes, including 
many valuable manuscripts. Besides these there are 
a public and a private gymnasium, a secondary 
school for boys, a public and a private secondary 
school for girls, a normal school (at Muristalden), an 
industrial art school, which is combined with the 
cantonal industrial art museum, students’ work- 
shops, and schools for mechanics, art, and music. 
Among the numerous learned societies established at 
Berne are the Swiss Society for the Natural Sciences, 
founded in 1815, and the Historical Research Society 
of Switzerland, founded in 1840; the Cantonal Hospi- 
tal contains 360 beds and has an endowment of 


over eight million francs ($1,600,000); it was founded 


in 1354, and since 1884.has been situated on the 
Kreuzmatte in Holligen. Other hospitals are: a 
hospital for infectious diseases, founded in 1284, and 
containing 128 beds; a hospital for women, with 
ai 
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Journeymen’s Union (Gesellenverein), founded in 
1868; the Association of St. Vincent de Paul for aid- 
ing the poor, 1868; Women’s Society for the En- 
couragement of Religious Life and Aid of the Poor, 
1875; Congregation of the Children of Mary, for 
young girls, 1881; the parish Cecilia Association 
(since 1878) a church-choir society; Men’s Society, 
founded in 1872, reorganized in 1899 as the Catholic 
Association of the City of Berne, for the protection of 
Catholic interests, and united with the social union, 
Bernia, founded in 1887, 

History.—The many remains discovered show 
that the territory surrounding Berne was occupied 
in prehistoric times. After the Romans had been 
driven out, the region was occupied by the Alemanni 
and Burgundians; in a. p, 534 it belonged to the 
Franks, in 888 it formed part of the second Bur- 
gundian empire, together with which it was absorbed 
into the Holy Roman Empire in 1032. The Dukes of 
Zihringen received the territory as a fief from the 
empire, and the last duke of this line, Berthold V, 
founded the city of Berne in 1191. At his death 
(1218) it was made a free city of the empire. With 
but few interruptions the city was able to preserve 
its independence during its long and frequent wars 
with the Counts of Kyburg, the Emperor Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, the Burgundian ruler, Charles the Bold, 
eal so on. It was also able by a clever and con- 
sistent policy to increase the size of its territory; in 
1415 it conquered Aargau, and Vaud was annexed in 
1536. The Disputation of Berne, held in January, 
1528, through the efforts of Berthold Haller, Valerius 
Anshelm, Franz Kolb, and other friends of Zwingli, 
resulted in the adoption of the Reformation by the 
city and the increase of the possessions of the State 
by the confiscation of church property; the land thus 
acquired amounted to 186 square miles. During the 
many religious wars which followed (1529, 1531, 1656, 
1712) Berne suppressed all forms of Catholic life; in 
this it followed the example of, and acted in concert 
with, Zurich, which, with Berne, occupied the most 
prominent position in the Confederation. The ex- 
treme oligarchical rule of the few patrician families 
caused a rebellion of the peasants in 1653, and the 
conspiracy of Samuel Henzi in 1749, both of which 
uprisings were suppressed with much bloodshed, and 
the power of the Government became more absolute. 
It was not until the French Revolution that the 
oligarchy was swept away. After a brave strugels, 
Berne was taken and plundered by the French (5 
March, 1798); it lost the Aargau and Vaud and be- 
came the capital of the newly founded Helvetian 
Republic. As compensation for the loss of the 
Aargau and Vaud, the Congress of Vienna (1815) 
gave Berne the greater part of the suppressed 
Bishopric of Basle and the cities of Biel and Neuen- 
stadt. The oligarchical government, which was re- 
established, was obliged to abdicate at the outbreak 
of the Revolution of July, and a new Constitution was 
adopted (21 July, 1831) which granted democratic 
representation. This Constitution was amended in 
a radical direction in 1848 by the adoption of direct 
voting without property qualification; in 1896 a new 
Constitution was accepted which granted initiative 
by the people. ; 

It was not until 1798 that the Catholics, in virtue of 
section 6 of the Constitution of the Helvetian Repub- 
lic, were able to re-establish their church organization. 
In 1799 the Franciscan Father Girard became the 
first parish priest, being at the same time vicar- 
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anteed freedom of public worship. The Catholic 
community made use of the French Protestant 
church until Father Baud (1832-67) built a Catholic 
church (1858-64); in 1864 the parish, together with 
the old part of the canton, was included in the Dio- 
cese of Basle. The Catholics refused to recognize the 
deposition of Bishop Lachat of Basle and rejected 
the laws of 1873-74, which were unfavourable to the 
Church; these included the laws concerning parish 
elections, the cantonal synod as the highest church 
authority, and civil marriage. In the consequent 
religious struggle (Kulturkamp/) they were obliged 
to give up their church and all church-endowments 
to the Old Catholics, who were favoured in every way 
by the authorities, as was shown by the erection of 
an Old Catholic theological faculty in 1874, etc. It 
was not until the decade beginning with 1880 that, 
during the pastorate of Father Jacob Stammler, a 
truce was established between Church and State. 
Father Stammler built a new church, 1896-1900, 
and was raised to the See of Basle-Lugano in 1906. 

The chronicles of VALERIUS ANSHELM (d. 1540) and other 
medieval writers have been edited (1884-1901) by the Histori- 
cal Society of the Canton of Berne. See also Fontes rerum 
Bernensium (a collection of documents earlier than the year 
1366—Berne, 1877-1903). WaALrHarpD, Description de la ville 
de Berne (Berne, 1827); Fiscumr, Geschichte der Disputation 
und Reformation in Bern (Berne, 1828); Von Ropt, Bernische 
Stadtgeschichie (1886); Iprem, Berns Burgerschaft und Gesellen- 
schaft (Berne, 1891); Ipem, Bern in den XIII.—XIX. Jahrhut. 
(Berne, 1898-1907); ScHwaB AND Demme, Die Armenpflege 
der Stadt Bern (1899); Von Miuinen, Berns Geschichte 1191- 
1891 (a pamphlet—Berne, 1891); Grtsrer, Die Verfassung des 
alten Bern 1191-1798 (Berne, 1891); Ipmm, Geschichte des 
Armenwesen im Kanton Bern (Berne, 1894); StrammurrR, Die 
St. Antoniuskirche in Bern in Katholische_ Schweizerblitter 
(1893); Ipem, Geschichte der Riémischkatholischen Gemeinde in 
Bern (Solothurn, 1901); Dacurr, Le Pére Girard et son temps 
(Paris, 1896), II; Ttrurmr, Das Franziskanerkloster in Bern, 
in pamphlet issued at the opening of the new high-school at 
Berne (Berne, 1903); Annual Reports of the Statistical Bureau 
of Berne. 

Grecor REINHOLD. 


Berne, Appry oF. See Henswik. 


Berni, Franczrsco, an Italian comic poet, b. at 
Lamporecchio (Florence) 1497 or 1498; d. at Florence, 
26 May, 1535. The son of noble but impoverished 
parents, he spent his early years in the Tuscan 
capital fighting want. At twenty better luck awaited 


him in Rome, where Cardinal Bibbiena, his relative 


the Cardinal’s nephew, Angelo Dovizi, and Giovanni 
Mattia Giberti, Bishop of Verona and Datary to 
Leo X, successively employed him. In the datary, 


however, he had found a hard taskmaster, who kept 
him at his correspondence all day long and would 


not countenance the buffooneries in which the young 
clerk took huge delight. So, in 1531 we find Berni 
at Padua in rapturous freedom, gaily bent on bandy- 
ing insults with the notorious Aretino. Still, the 
autumn of the same year saw him back at his desk 
in the episcopal residence of Verona, penning letters 
with a reluctant hand. Not until 1533, when Cardi- 
nal Ippolito dei Medici, who had engaged him the 
year before, made him a canon of the Florentine 
cathedral, did he find a position that pleased him. 
But that long dreamed of life, with its unbridled 
frolic and happy idleness, was not to last, for, becom- 
ing involved in the feud then raging between Ippolito 
and Alessandro dei Medici, he fell a victim to poison 


under very mysterious circumstances two years 


afterwards. ; 
Berni’s most extensive work, the refashioning of 


Matteo Maria Boiardo’s chivalric poem, “‘L’Orlando 
__ innamorato”’, was published at Milan seven years 
ies after his death and again at Venice, 1545. Leaving 


, original plot and detailed dénouement entirely 
anged, the jovial Florentine sought to enamel 


smooth diction, and colour with many svauip 
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and noble in its native simplicity. Undoubtedly 
Berni’s fame is more deservedly due to his “Rime’’, 
embracing “Sonetti’’, ““Sonettesse’’, and ‘‘Capitoli’’, 
wherein the Bernesque manner found its inception 
as well as highest achievement, and_snivelling 
Petrarchists were pitilessly flouted. In spite of 
numberless imitators, including such men as Bene- 
detto Varchi, Ercole Bentivoglio, Giovanni Mauro, 
Matteo Franzesi, and Ludovico Dolce, Berni’s easy 
flowing tercets, fairly bubbling over with graceful 
raillery and capering mirth, dwarfed all his rivals. 
The “Rime, Poesie latine, e Lettere’’ were edited 
by A. Virgili at Florence, in 1885. Nor are the 
Latin poems, a rustic farce known as ‘“Catrina”’ 
(Florence, 1567), and the ‘‘Dialogo contro i poeti’’ 
(Ferrara, 1527) unworthy productions of his facile 
pen. The morality of Berni’s writings is far from 
commendable. 

Vireini, Francesco Berni, con documenti inediti (Florence, 
1881). About the Bernesque type of poetry see: Mazzont, 
Fra libri e carte (Rome, 1887); Gaspary, Geschichte der ital. Lit. 
(Strasburg, 1888), II, 514. 

Epoarpo San GIOVANNI. 


Bernier, ErrtenNn-ALEXANDRE, French Bishop, 
b. at Daon (Mayenne), 31 October, 1762; d. at Paris, 
1 October, 1806. He was at first professor of theology 
in the higher seminary and in the University of Angers, 
then pastor of St. Laud’s parish, in that city. During 
the Revolution he refused to take the Civil Oath, 
and succeeded by his eloquence in arousing the 
peasants of Anjou and Vendée into insurrection. He 
then became one of the most important leaders of 
the whole movement by his personal influence both 
with the chiefs and on the different military councils. 
He was called “‘L’Apétre dela Vendée”. As to what 
was his real conduct during this insurrection, towards 
the end of it especially, its various historians do not 
agree. At any rate, after the 18th Brumaire, Bernier 
played the part of negotiator between the First 
Consul and the insurgents. When Bonaparte had 
resolved, in spite of all difficulties and opposition, 
to unite the French nation and the Catholic Church, 
he chose the Abbé Bernier to represent the French 
Government in the preparatory negotiations. This 
choice was a happy one, on the part of the First 
Consul, for, despite how widely historians differ 
in their appreciations of Bernier’s character, none 
of them denies him a deep and subtle intelligence, 
an untiring and resourceful activity, and a seductive 
influence—all qualities which made him a clever 
politician. 

As soon as Mer. Spina and Caselli, the pope’s 
envoys, arrived at Paris, in November, 1800, Bernier 
entered into relations with them, and, at once began, 


was reached 
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D’Haussonvittp, L’Eglise romaine et le premier empire 
(1868); Critinrau-JoLty, Histoire de_la Vendée militaire; 
Lion Sicue, Les origines du Concordat (Paris, 1895); CocHarp, 
Mor. Bernier, évéque d’Orléans (Orléans, 1901); Maruieu, Le 
Concordat de 1801 (Paris, 1903); Srvresrre, L’ Histoire, le texte, 
el la destinée du concordat de 1801 (2nd ed., Paris, 1905); Con- 
sALyI, Mémoires (1864); THEINER, Documents inédits relatifs 
aux affaires de l’Eglise de France, 1790-1800 (1857); Ip», 
Histoire des deux concordats de la République Frangaise (Paris, 
1875); BouLtay DE LA Mreurtan, Documents sur la négociation 
du Concordat et sur les autres rapports de la France avec le S. 
Siege (Paris, 1891-97), I-III; Ranieri, La diplomatie pontificale 
au XIX siécle, le concordat entre Pie VII et le Premier consul 
1800-1802 (French tr., Paris, 1903). 

G. M. Sauvace. 


Bernini, Domenico, son of the famous artist 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, lived in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. He became a prelate and 
canon of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. He de- 
voted himself to the study of ecclesiastical history 
and wrote an extensive history of the heresies, 
“Tstoria di tutte |’ heresie’’, 4 vols. fol. (Rome, 1705- 
17); also, ‘““Memorie istoriche di cid che hanno 
operato i sommi pontefici nelle guerre contra i 
Turchi’’ in quarto (Rome, 1685); “‘Il tribunale della 
S. Ruota Romana (Rome, 1717). 
aad Eruditorum (Leipzig, 1708), 494; Hurrrr, Nomenclator, 
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Bernini, GiovaNNnt LorENzo, one of the most 
vigorous and fertile of Italian architects and sculp- 
tors, b. at Naples in 1598; d. at Romein 1680. Ber- 
nini in his art is the most industrious of Roman art- 
ists, and his work tends largely to the baroque. In 
addition to his abilities as sculptor and architect he 
possessed those of a painter and even of a poet. His 
father, a painter and sculptor of moderate skill, gave 
him his first lessons in art. In 1608 the father was 
called to Rome and took Lorenzo with him. It is 
said that the boy even in his eighth year had carved 
a beautiful marble head of a child; in his fifteenth 
year he produced the “‘ David with a Sling” which is 
now in the Villa Borghese. Paul V employed him, 
and under the five following popes he rose to great 
fame and importance. He was the favourite of 
Urban VIII (Barberini). In 1629 he became the 
architect of St. Peter’s and superintendent of Public 
Works in Rome. He ruled in art like a second 
Michaelangelo, although his style bore little resem- 
blance to that of the latter. Mazarin tried in 1664 
to persuade him to come to Paris, but he did not 
visit that city until 1665 when he accepted an in- 
vitation from Louis XIV. A son named Paul and 


a numerous suite accompanied him to Paris and» 


Versailles. Jealousy, however, prevented the carry- 
ing out of his plans for the Louvre, nor was he able 
to maintain himself long in Paris. His pupil, 
Mathias Rossi, was also forced, not long after the 
master’s departure, to leave the city. The king, 
however, treated Bernini with great honour during 
his stay and rewarded him munificently. Bernini 


. made a bust and an equestrian statue of Louis XIV 


which were in a style agreeable to the taste of that 
monarch. Queen Christina of Sweden visited Bernini 
during her stay in Rome; and on an order of King 
Philip IV he made a huge crucifix for the royal mor- 
tuary chapel. He also carved busts of Charles I of 
England and his wife Henrietta. Bernini triumphed 


~ over all his detractors and became in the end as rich 


as he was famous. 
It is not nece 
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della regola, non la passa mai). The art of this 
period in aiming at outward effect lost all modera- 
tion and went to too great an extreme. In com- 
pleting the church of St. Peter Bernini was naturally 
obliged to exert all his powers. As the seventh 
architect engaged in the work he gave the finishing 
touches to the great undertaking. With sound 
judgment he followed the plan of Maderna—to 
increase the effect of the fagade by means of flanking 
towers. He wished, however, to make the towers a 
more important feature than in Maderna’s scheme, 
keeping them though in such proportion that in the 
distance they should appear some thirty metres 
below the dome. As one tower was well under way 
it fell down on account of the weakness of the founda- 
tion laid by Maderna. One of the most brilliant 
works of Bernini is the colonnade before St. Peter’s. 
It proves the truth of the axiom he laid down: “ An 
architect proves his skill by turning the defects of 
a site into advantages”. The slope of the ground 
from the doorway of the basilica to the bridge 
over the Tiber suggested the scheme of laying out 
the great stairway of twenty-two steps and the 
great and equally well-conceived terrace. The 
ground available being limited on two sides by 
neighbouring houses, Bernini avoided the danger of 
coming too close to the buildings by adopting the 
beautiful elliptic form of the colonnade, which en- 
closes, nevertheless, as large a ground-surface as 
the Colosseum. , 

The avenue thus formed is perhaps the most 
beautiful one in the world. When the piazza is 
approached from the distance a fine view is at first 
cblaod of the dome; unfortunately the dome is 
more and more obscured, on nearer approach, by 
the portico and the facade of the church. Four rows 
of Tuscan columns, placed to right and left and 
having altogether the form of an ellipse, traverse the 
piazza from one end to the other. Between the 
middle rows of columns two carriages can pass.. 
The slope of the ground without being sharp enough 
to produce fatigue causes the eye to look steadily 
upward. In the middle of the ellipse, which is 
895x741 feet, stands the obelisk, 84 feet high, 
which was placed here in 1586 by Sixtus V. Back 
of the ellipse rises the terrace. ‘Two galleries unite 
the ellipse with the portico, the height of which 
is best realized by comparing it with these galleries. 
Everything here is on a great scale. When, how- 
ever, the pope gives the blessing from the balcony, 
the convergence of the lines in the arrangement of 
the piazza causes the space to appear much greater 
than it really is. The stairway (Scala Regia), which 
ascends from the portico to the Sala Regia, offers a 
fine perspective. Limitation was here turned into a 
source of beauty. Bernini had a large share in the 
erection of the stately Barberini palace at Rome. 
He built the beautiful Odescalchi palace, took part 
in adorning the Piazza Navona with the obelisk, and 
designed the pleasing statues of the river-gods for 
the great fountain. 


_ In speaking of Bernini’s work as a sculptor it may 


be said that in this field the decadence of his art 
makes itself apparent. The skeleton representing 


Death on the tomb of Urban VIII, in the church of 
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the “Chair of St. Peter” in the tribune of the basilica. 
Viewed as a sculptor Bernini is at times extreme, 
without force, theatrical in the pose, affected in de- 
tails, or over-luxuriant in physical graces. He was 
entirely in accord with the spirit’ of his time and 
countenanced it with all the authority of his ability 
and fame. He attached more importance to grace 
of outward form than to intrinsic merit, and aimed 
more at external effect than at the real artistic com- 
pleteness of the work. Yet among his productions 
as a sculptor are many excellent works. As exam- 
ples may be given the tomb of the Countess Matilda 
in St. Peter’s, and the statues of St. Ludovica Al- 
bertoni and St. Bibiana in the niches of the colonnade 
of St. Peter’s. In the niches of these columns are 
162 statues made after designs by Bernini. In his 
work on the Bridge of Sant’ Angelo he shows at 
least. wonderful richness of design. He by no means 
failed in designs for tombs and in portrait busts; for 
example, the bust of his daughter and that of In- 
nocent X. 

He often spoiled the pure plastic effect of his work 
by two or three false conceptions. He held that the 
antique repose of sculpture, which, it must be ac- 
knowledged, at times nearly degenerates into stiff- 
ness, must be transformed into effective action at 
any cost. The naturalistic painting of the time 
drove the sculptors into this course. But in the 
plastic arts the reason for extreme action is often 
not. clear and it appears weak, sentimental, and 
theatrical. When the work is executed in polished 
marble, for which Bernini had a strong predilection, 
over-action is apt to degenerate into the opposite 
of what is intended and to become an extreme 
ugliness, or a miscarried attempt at grandeur. On 
account of these misconceptions of art Bernini’s 
work was often a failure. The style of sculpture 
which aims solely at outward effect is seen to best 
advantage when it is used in connexion with archi- 
tecture. The statues designed by Bernini for the 
fagade of St. Peter’s and of the Lateran belong to 
this form of art. Action appears at its best in 
sculpture when used as decoration and on a small 
seale. The decorative architectural style is better 
suited, therefore, for relief work than for sculpture 
in the round. 

-_ Dominici, Vite dei Pittori, Scultori ed Architetti Napolitani 
(Naples, 1840); Kunn, Kunstgeschichte (Einsiedeln, 1891); 
Iprem, Roma (Einsiedeln, 1878); Doumen, Kunst und Kiinstler 
(Leipzig, 1879). . 
: G. GIETMANN. 


Bernini, Giusrprn Marta, a Capuchin missionary 
and Orientalist, b. near Carignan in Piedmont; 
d. in Hindustan in 1753. For many years he 
was a missionary in the Hast Indies, and acquired 
a remarkable knowledge of the languages and dialects 
of India. In his travels through the country he made 
a special and careful study of the manners, customs, 
fa religious beliefs and practices of the people. 
The results of his studies were collected in his work: 


“Notizie laconiche di alcuni usi, sacrifizi, ed idoli nel 


-. regno di Neipal, raccolte nel anno 1747”. This 


_ work has never been published, but is preserved in 


-manuscript in the library of the Propaganda at Rome, ~ 


and in the museum of Cardinal Borgia. Bernini also 
wrote “Dialogues”’, in one of the Indian languages, 
also preserved in manuscript in the Propaganda; a 


translation of “ Adhiatma Ramayana”’; one of “ Djana 


‘ 
he 
- 


Sagara’”’, and a collection of historical studies under 

the title, “ Mémoires historiques” (Verona). 
Dizionario Biografico Universale (Florence, 1840). A very 

mediocre translation of the Notizie into English has been 

_ published in Asiatic Researches, II. 

‘* : _Enras B. Goopwin. 


and statesman, b. 1715 at Saint-Marcel- 
at Rome, 1794. The Bernis famils 
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possessed many titles of nobility but was almost 
reduced to poverty. Francois, the youngest son, 
was destined for an ecclesiastical career and sent to 
St.Sulpice. He left that institution at the age of 
nineteen to go into the world to retrieve the family 
fortune. The title of Abbé, by which he was known, 
meant in those days little more than the tonsure 
and the black gown; it certainly meant only that to 
him. Young Bernis was a worldling in the full sense 
of the word, but success was slow in coming. His 
noble birth gave him access to the chapters of Brioude 
and Lyons; his ready wit and courteous manners 
opened to him the mansions of the wealthy, and the 
French Academy admitted him in recognition of 
certain literary essays whose principal merit was gal- 
lantry; but all this only concealed, without relieving, 
his poverty. It was at this time that Bernis was 
introduced to the future Madame de Pompadour, an 
acquaintance which soon meant a pension of 1500 
livres and, later, the appointment as ambassador to 
Venice. 

Once at Venice, Bernis rapidly rose. He succeeded 
in adjusting some differences between the Venetians 
and Pope Benedict XIV, and thus won the favour 
of the latter. The knowledge he had acquired of 
European diplomacy made him valuable to his 
Government, and partly in view of possible prefer- 
ment in the Church and partly through a desire of 
breaking with the past, Bernis received the subdea- 
conship at the hands of the Patriarch of Venice. 
In 1756 Louis XV recalled him to make him his 
minister of foreign affairs, but his tenure of office 
was short and full of trials. The alliance of France 
with Austria against England and Prussia resulted 
in the Seven Years’ War in which France was the loser, 
and Bernis was held responsible for both the alliance 
and its consequences. It is true that this new policy 
had been practically inaugurated by Rouillé, Bernis’s 
predecessor in the foreign office; that the worthless- 
ness of the French generals, all creatures of Madame 
de Pompadour, and not Bernis’s carelessness or 
incompetency, was the true cause of the defeats of 
the French; that the treaty of Paris, which terminated 
the war, insured to the French some appreciable 
advantages; yet, despite this, Bernis lost the favour 
of the people and, along with it, the friendship of 
Madame de Pompadour. He tendered his resig- 
nation, and was, by a harsh letter of Louis XV, 
banished to the Abbey of Vic-sur-Aisne, near Sois- 
sons. Pope Clement XIII was the only one to re- 
member him. Just as the fallen minister was going 
into exile, he received a papal motu proprio making 
him cardinal (1758). 

Bernis profited by his six years of enforced retire- 
ment, receiving the diaconate and the priesthood. 
In 1764, after the anger of the king and Madame de 
Pompadour had subsided, he was sent to Albi as 
archbishop. His zeal there won him the esteem of 
all and prepared him for a still higher position, that 
of ambassador of France’at Rome (1769). Bernis’s 
influence in Rome was considerable. It was felt 
in the conclave of 1769, which elected Ganganelli, 
and in that of 1774, which elected Braschi. In the 
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in Rome, and finally resigned his post rather than 
take the constitutional oath. The last three years 
of his life he spent in Rome in comparative poverty, 
devoting himself to the French exiles and fully 
justifying the epithet, “Protector of the Church of 
France”, bestowed upon him by Pius Pope. VI 
The French colony in Rome erected a magnificent 
mausoleum in his honour, and the church of St. 
Louis received his remains. 

Bernis’s life has too long received but scant appre- 
ciation because of the levity of his youth, which he 
was the first to regret and called the delicta tuven- 
tutis mee. The publication of his “Mémoires” in 
1878 has put a new construction on many things 
and given us a truer and better opinion of him, 
Although the first part of his life cannot be defended, 
still, from the time of his ordination at Venice and 
Soissons, the courtier took a higher view of the 
sanctity of the priestly character, and was no dis- 
credit to it. Bernis was a writer of no mean talent. 
His “Poésies’”? show a bright imagination and a 
facile pen; his “Letters ” are not inferior to Voltaire’s; 
and the poem “Religion vengée”, though lacking 
the calm beauty of Racine’s similar production, still 
has inspiring passages. Didot published Bernis’s 
“(Huvres mélées en prose et en vers” (Paris, 1797), 


and Masson edited his “Mémoires” (1878). 


Encyclopédie des gens du monde (Paris, 1834); Masson, 
Mémoires et lettres de Frangois-Joachim, Cardinal de Bernis 
(Paris, 1878); a Le Cardinal de Bernis depuis son ministére 
(Paris, 1884); Dr La Rocuererir, Revue des questions his- 
toriques a7 1879), XXVI, 214; THEINER, Histotre de 
Clément XIV (Paris, 1852); D’ARMAILHAC, Léglise nationale 
de St. Louis des Frangatis (Rome, 1894). 


J. F. SoLuier. 


Berno (Assor or REICHENAU), famous as orator, 
poet, philosopher, and musician, born (date un- 
known) at Priim near Trier; d. 7 June, 1048. He 
became Abbot of Reichenau in 1008. Educated in 
the school of St. Gall, Berno visited Rome with the 
Emperor Henry II, and upon his return introduced 
many reforms in the liturgical music of his native 
land. Among his books are the “Tonarium’’ e 
“De varia psalmorum atque cantuum modulatione”’ 
and ‘‘De consoné tonorum diversitate’’, all of which 
are contained in Migne’s “Patrology”’ and in Ger- 
bert’s ‘“‘Scriptores’. Another work attributed to 
him, but less known, is entitled ‘‘De instrumentis 
musicalibus’’. 

Living and writing at a time when the traditions 
of Rome and St. Gall were still fresh, Berno has 
left, in his works on music, a fruitful source of 
information to those who are interested in ascer- 
taining and restoring the rhythmical form in which 
the Gregorian melodies were originally sung. Berno’s 
testimony, with that of other early writers, supports 
the view of those who hold that the Gregorian 
melodies consist of long and. short note-values, as 
against the theory that all notes in the chant are of 
equal length. 

Waacner, Neumenkunde (Freiburg, 1905); Bonvin, On 


Gregorian Rhythm (New York, 1906); Voir de St. Gall (Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, 1906). 
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Berno (ApostLE oF THE OxorrirEs),in the lattes 
half of the twelfth century. The Obotrites were one 
of the Slav tribes known under the common name of 
Wends, and dwelt along the Baltic in Mecklenburg. 
Three ce ics had been erected in their count 
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crated in Rome by Pope Adrian IV. As these sees 
were not only episcopal residences but also political 
centres and strongholds of foreign power, the Obo- 
trites identified the Christian with the German name 
and detested both. No wonder that Berno at first 
met with small success in his missionary labours. 
The Obotrite Prince Niklot, the fiercest enemy both of 
the Germans and of the Christian religion, had not yet 
submitted to German ascendency and was the great- 
est obstacle to the conversion of the people. Berno 
was even obliged in 1158 to transfer his episcopal 
see from Mecklenburg to Schwerin, whither German 
colonists had already penetrated. From Schwerin 
as a centre, the zealous and intrepid missionary 
bishop began his work of preaching, destroying idols, 
baptizing, and building churches, and penetrated 
as far as Demmin in hither Pomerania. Here, in 
1163, he converted the powerful Prince Pribislav, 
son of Niklot, who, however, fell away again the very 
next year, made war upon the Germans, and attacked, 
and nearly killed the bishop at the altar. In the 
end he had to acknowledge the German supremacy 
and remained henceforth loyal to the Christian 
religion. 

In 1168 Berno undertook a missionary expedition 
to the island of Riigen and destroyed the temple and 
the great idol of the pagan inhabitants, whom by 
patience and kindness he won over to the Christian 
religion. In the year 1171 he consecrated the Cathe- 
dral of Schwerin, where in 1177, he held the first 
synod. The greatest service which this apostolic 
man rendered to those countries was the introduc- 
tion of his religious brethren, the Cistercian monks. 
The monastery of Doberan, which through the 
bishop’s efforts was founded by Pribislav in 1171, 
soon became a centre from which radiated Christian 
civilization far and wide. The monks had been 
brought from his own monastery of Amelungsborn. 
Two years later Dargun was founded and entrusted 
to Danish monks. This monastery, however, did 
not flourish until the Danish monks were replaced 
by monks from Doberan. During the schism caused 
by Frederick Barbarossa, Berno, like all the Cister- 
clans, never wavered in his loyalty to the legitimate 
pope, though his metropolitan, the Archbishop of 
Bremen, had joined the cause of the antipope. 
When at last Frederick made his peace with Alex- 
ander III, Berno was enabled to make a journey to © 
Rome (1178) to pay his homage to the pope, who 
confirmed the erection of his diocese. During the 
Lent of the following year he took part in the General 
Council of the Lateran. During his absence in Rome, 
the Wends had risen against the Germans, the great 
monastery of Doberan had been destroyed and its 
seventy-eight inmates massacred. When peace was 
re-established Doberan was rebuilt and again peopled 
by monks from Amelungsborn in 1186. Berno died 


in 1191 (1190?) having laboured as bishop in Meck- 


lenburg for over thirty years. 

Drexamp in Kirchenlex., Il, s. v.; Allgemeine deutsche B 
MT steams HERGENROTHER-KIRCSH, ‘Kirchengesch., ne 536-538, 
a full bibliography, ibidem, 277, 278, 535, 536; Cunvaxter, 
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Bernold of Constance, historian and theologian, 
b. in Swabia about 1054; d. at Schaffhausen, 16 Sep- 
tember, 1100. He ‘entered the school of Constance 
under the renowned Bernard of Constance, and made 
rapid progress in study. He attended ‘the Lenten 
ynod of Rome, in 1079, at which Berengarius re- 

errors. Remaining in Italy till 108: 
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the battle of Bleichfeld. About the same time he 
entered the Benedictine Abbey of St. Blasien in 
the Black Forest near Schaffhausen, and in 1091 
the Abbey of Ail Saints in the city itself, where he 
died. His name has ever been associated, with the 
reforms of Gregory VII. The seventeen tracts that 
have reached us are mostly apologies for the pope’s 
policy, or vindications of men who advocated or 
enforced it in Germany. Chief among these are: 
“De prohibenda sacerdotum incontinentid’’, written 
against the married clergy; ‘‘De damnatione schis- 
maticorum’’, wherein he justified the pope’s con- 
demnation of that abuse; “ Apologeticus super ex- 
communicationem Gregorii VII’’, a defence of the 
pope’s excommunication of Henry IV and his par- 
tisans. Bernold is the author of a chronicle (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Script., V) which is still highly esteemed. 
The latter part is a terse record of contemporary 
events by a knowing and intelligent observer. 
Dom Morin has shown (Revue Bénédictine, VIII, 
385-395) that Bernold is the author of the “‘Micro- 
logus’’, an important medieval liturgical treatise. 
Several other works are ascribed to him, but without 


sufficient evidence. 

SrreLAu, Leben und Werke des Ménches Bernold von Sanct- 
Blasien (Jena, 1889); Scautrzen, De Bertholdi et Bernoldi 
chronicis (Bonn, 1867); Pryret, Bernold de Constance; La 
Réforme de Saint Grégoire VII (Saint-Etienne, 1904); Prrrz in 
Mon. Germ, Hist., Script., V; THanrr, tbid., 11; WarrenBacu, 
peg canis Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter (Berlin, 1877), I, 
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Bernward, Satnt, thirteenth Bishop of Hildes- 
heim, Germany, b. about the middle of the tenth 
century; d. 20 November, 1022. He claimed descent 
from a noble Saxon family, which counted among its 
members men of distinction in Church and State. 
His grandfather was Athelbero, Count Palatine of 
Saxony. Having lost his parents at an early age, 
he came under the care of his uncle Volkmar, Bishop 
of Utrecht, who entrusted his education to Thangmar, 
the pious and learned director of the cathedral school 
at Heidelberg. Under this mas- 
ter, Bernward made rapid prog- 
ress in Christian piety as well 
as in the sciences and in the 
liberal and even mechanical arts. 
He became very proficient in 
mathematics, painting, architec- 
ture, and particularly in the 
manufacture of ecclesiastical 
vessels and ornaments of silver 
and gold. He completed his 
studies at Mainz, where he was 
ordained priest by Archbishop 
Willigis, Chancellor of the Em- 
pire (975-1011). He declined 
a valuable preferment in the 
diocese of his uncle, Bishop 
Volkmar, and chose to remain 
with his grandfather, Athel- 
bero, to comfort him in his old 
age. Upon the death of the 
latter, in 987, he became chap- 
lain at the imperial court, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed 
py the Empress-Regent Theo- 
phano, tutor to her son Otto III, 
then six years of age. The 
at emperor is known to 
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ligious prince, for which he 
was indebted in no small degree to his instructor. 
Bernward remained at the imperial court until 993, 
when he was elected Bishop of Hildesheim. His long 
episcopate of nearly thirty years was prolific of great 
results for the Diocese of ii desheim. Thangmar, his 
( omer tutor, who subsequently became his biographer, 
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ave been a learned and re- 
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describes in eloquent terms, how the saint, after per- 
forming his episcopal functions in the cathedral, was 
wont to visit the various workshops connected with 
the cathedral school, and with his own hands manu- 
factured gold and silver vessels for the enrichment of 
the altars. Under his direction arose numerous 
churches and other edifices, including even fortifica- 
tions for the defence of his episcopal city against the 
invasions of the pagan Normans. As evidences of 
his skill in the practice of the mechanical arts there 
are still preserved in Hildesheim a cross of rich and 
exquisite workmanship, known as the ‘“ Bernward 
Cross’’, the famous Bernward column, with winding 
reliefs representing scenes from the life of Christ, 
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two bronze doors of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, 
showing Scriptural scenes, and two candlesticks 
symbolic of Christ, the light of the world. A monu- 
ment. of his zeal and skill is St. Michael’s abbey- 
church at Hildesheim—now Protestant—one of the 
most magnificent basilicas in Germany. His knowl- 
edge and practice of the arts were wholly employed 
in the service of the Church. A man of extraordinary 
piety, he was much given to prayer and the practice 
of mortification. Shortly before his death in 1022 
he had himself invested with the Benedictine habit. 
He was canonized by Pope Celestine III in 1193. 
His feast occurs on 20 November. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (1885), XXVIII; Grrorer, 
Papst Gregor VII, V, XXXIII, LIV; Kuun, Allgemeine 
Kunst-Geschichte, XIII. ; 

J. A. BIRKHAEUSER. 

Berea (later, BerRHa@aA, Beror, and BrRog), a 
titular see of Macedonia, at the foot of Mount Ber- 
mios, now Doxa; it still preserves its ancient name, 
pronounced Veria by the Greeks (Turkish Kara- 
Feria, Slav Ber). The Romans captured it after 
the battle of Pydna (168 3B. c.) and from 49 to 48 
Pompey took up his winter quarters there (Plutarch, 
Pomp. 64). In its Jewish synagogue St. Paul 
preached successfully (Acts, xvii, 10, 13); on with- 
drawing he left at Bercea his disciples Silas and 
Timothy. Onesimus, formerly Philemon’s sl; 
was its first bishop according to the Aposto 
stitutions (VII, 46). At the time of the last y 
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of the empire, it was allotted to Macedonia Prima 
(Hierocles, Synecdemos, 638), and its see made 
suffragan to Thessalonica. Amongst its bishops, 
Gerontius was present at Sardica in 344, Luke at the 
Latrocinium of Ephesus in 449, Timothy at the 
Council of Constantinople under the Patriarch Menas 
in 536, Joseph at the Highth Gicumenical Council in 
869. Under Andronicus II (1283-1328) Bercea was 
made a metropolis. The actual Greek metropolitans 
add the title of Naoussa, a neighbouring city. It 
has now about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Besides this Bercea, there was in Thracia a Beroe, 
or Augusta Trajana (Hierocles, 635), whither Pope 
Liberius (355-358) was exiled (Sozomen, IV, 11). 
It is called Berrhcea, or Beroe, in episcopal lists 
(Georgius Cyprius, 53; Parthey, Notit. epise., VI, 57; 
VII, 53; VIII, 57). Its Turkish name was Eski- 
Zagra, for which the present Bulgarian substitute is 
Stara-Zagora. For its episcopal list see Lequien, I, 
1165-68; Gams, 427. Bercea is also an ancient 
name of Aleppo. 

Lreuinn, Or. Christ., II, 71=74; Gams, Series episcop., 429; 
Leake, Northern Greece, III, 290 sqq.; Coustngry, Voyage en 
Macédoine, I, 57 saq. 
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Berosus (Bypwods or Bypwoods), the name of 
a native historian of Babylonia and a priest of the 
great god Bel (Bel-Marduk). He flourished during 
and after the lifetime of Alexander the Great, al- 
though the exact dates of his birth and death are 
unknown. It is certain, however, that he lived in 
the days of Alexander (356-326 B. c.) and continued 


to live at least as late as Antiochus I Soter (280-261- 


B. c.), to whom he dedicated his famous history of 
Babylonia. The meaning of his name is uncertain, 
notwithstanding the fanciful etymology of Scaliger 
and others who claim it is composed of Bar and Hosea, 
“Son of Hosea”. Concerning his personality very 
little is known with certainty. According to Vi- 
truvius and Pliny (whose testimony, taken as a 
whole, is to be accepted with caution), Berosus was 
profoundly versed in the science of astronomy and as- 
trology; that much is certain. Leaving Babylonia, 
he settled for awhile in Greece, on the island of Cos, 
where he opened a school of astronomy and astrology. 
From there he passed to Athens where his wonderful 
learning and remarkable astronomical predictions 
brought him such fame that a statue with a gilt 
tongue was erected in his honour in ‘the public gym- 
nasium. Vitruvius attributes to him the invention 
of asemi-circular sundial. Justin Martyr, undoubtedly 
through a misunderstanding, affirms that the Baby- 
lonian Sibyl who gave oracles at Cumez in the time 


of the Tarquins was a daughter of Berosus. Tatian, 


the disciple of Justin, and himself a Mesopotamian 
by birth, rightly calls Berosus the most learned 
historian of Western Asia. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Babylonian Berosus is the same per- 
sonage as the astronomer Berosus of whom many 
Greek and Latin historians make mention. 

Berosus wrote a history of Babylonia, probably 
under title of “Babyloniaca”’, though it is referred 


- to under the title of “Chaldaica” by Josephus and 


Clement of Alexandria. The work was divided into 
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Roman writers, show a remarkable agreement with 
the cuneiform records and inscriptions found in the 
libraries and temples of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Unfortunately, however, by far the greater part of 
this priceless work has perished. What has come 
down is in the form of fragments preserved princi- 
pally by late Greek historians and writers, such as 
Alexander Polyhistor, Abydenus, and Apollodorus, 
whose writings are quoted by Josephus, Nicholas of 
Damascus, Julius Africanus, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
and a few others. So it is apparent that the views 
put forth by Berosus come down in a very round- 
about manner. In places his statements have been so 
garbled as to seem absurd, and yet, fragmentary as 
his work is, it is of great importance. 

Of the origin of the gods and of the world, ac- 
cording to the cosmology and mythology of the Baby- 
lonians, Berosus has the following account, pre- 
served by Damascius, which shows a remarkable 
agreement with the Babylonian Creation epic dis- 
covered recently and masterly discussed and studied 
by Smith, Delitzsch, Jenson, Zimmern, Jastrow, King, 
Dhorme, and others. “Among the barbarians, the 
Babylonians seem to pass over the first of all princi- 
ples in silence, imagining two to begin with, Tavthe 
(Tiamat, the Hebrew Tehédm) and Apason (Apsu), 
making Apason the consort of Tavthe, whom they 
called the ‘mother of the gods’. 
their union, as they said, was an only son, Myomis 


(Mummu), who seems to me to stand for the visible ~ 


world, offspring of the first two principles, from 
whom are subsequently produced another genera- 
tion, Dache and. Dachos (should be Lachme and 
Lachmos=Lahamu and Luhmu). A third follows 
from the same parents, Kissare (Kishar) and As- 
soros (Anshar), of whom three gods are born: Anos 
(Anu), Illinois (Elim?=Bel) and Aos (Ha); finally 
the son of Aos andof Davke is Belos (Bel-Marduk), 
called by them the ‘demiurge’’”’ (Damascius, De 
primis principiis, ed. Kopp, 125, p. 184). 

Berosus’s account of the creation of the world and 
of mankind, as preserved to us by Syncellus who 
copied it from Alexander Polyhistor, runs as follows: 


“There was a time when all was darkness and water, 


and from the midst thereof issued spontaneously 
monstrous animals and the most peculiar figures: 
men with two wings, and others with four, with two 
faces or two heads, one of a man, the other of a woman, 
on one body, and with the two sexes together; men 
with goats’ legs and goats’ horns, or with horses’ 


hoofs; others with the hinder parts of a horse and. 


the foreparts of a man, like the hippocentaurs. 
There were, besides, human-headed bulls, dogs with 
four bodies and fishes’ tails, horses with dogs’ heads, 
animals with the head and body of a horse and the 
tail of a fish, other quadrupeds in which all sorts 
of animal shapes were confused together, fishes, 
reptiles, serpents, and every kind of marvellous 


monster presenting the greatest variety in their 


shapes, representations of which may be seen in the 
aintings of the temple of Belos. A woman named 
tanec (Um-Uruk, the mother of Uruk) presided 
over this creation; in the Chaldean language she bears 
the name of Thavatth (Tiamat), signifying in Greek 

‘the sea’, and she is also identified with themoon. | 
“Things being in this condition, Belos (Bel-Marduk) 
came upon the scene and cut the woman in half; 
of the lower part of her body he made the earth, 
and of the upper half the heavens, and all the crea- 
es that were in her disappeared. This is a fi : 
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“Thus it was that Belos, interpreted by the Greeks 
as signifying Zeus, having divided the darkness, 
separated the heavens and the earth, and ordered 
the world; and all animated beings who were not 
able to endure the action of light perished. Belos, 
seeing that the earth was a desert, though fertile, 
commanded one of the gods to cut off his head, and 
kneading the blood which flowed with earth, he 
produced men, as well as those animals who are able 
to live in contact with the air—Then Belos also 
formed the stars, the sun, the moon, and the five 
planets.”” (Ap. Syncell., 29; Euseb., Chronic. Armen., 
I, ii, iv, ed. Mai, p. 10; ed. Lenormant, Fragment 1.) 

His account of the Deluge, which shows a remarka- 
ble agreement with the eleventh tablet of the Gil- 
gamesh epic and a striking similarity to the parallel 
narrative of Genesis, is of great importance, and has 
come down to us through Alexander Polyhistor; a 
short extract is also given by Abydenus. After 
referring to the ten antediluvian kings (cf. the ten 
antediluvian patriarchs of Genesis), Berosus pro- 
ceeds as follows: “Obartes (Ubaratutu) being dead, 
his son, Xisuthros, reigned eighteen sars (64,800 
years). It was in his time that the great Deluge came 
to pass, the history of which is related in the following 
manner in the sacred documents: Cronus (Ea) ap- 
peared to him in his sleep and announced to him 
that on the 15th of the month of Daisios (the As- 
syrian month Sivan, a little before the summer 
solstice), all mankind would perish by. a deluge. 
He then commanded him to take the beginning, the 
middle and the end of all that had been consigned 
to writing, and to bury it in the city of the Sun, 
Sippara; after that to build a ship, and go on board 
of it with his family and dearest friends; to place in 
the vessel provisions for food and drink, and to 
introduce into it animals, both fowls and quadrupeds; 
lastly, to get everything ready for navigation. And 
when Xisuthros asked in which direction he should 
steer his vessel, he was told ‘toward the gods’, 
and to pray that good should come of it to men. 

“Xisuthros obeyed, and built a ship five stadia 
long and two broad; he gathered in all that had been 
commanded him, and took on board his wife, his 


children, and his intimate friends. 


“The deluge having come upon them, and soon 
subsiding, Xisuthros loosed some birds, who, having 
found neither food or place of rest, returned to the 


vessel. Some days later, Xisuthros again gave them 


their liberty, but they returned once more to the 
ship, their feet soiled with mud. 

“At last, being loosed for a third time, the birds 
returned no more. Then Xisuthros understood that 
the earth was bare; he made an opening in the roof 
of the ship and found that it had gone aground upon 
a mountain. Then he came down with his wife, his 
daughter and his pilot, worshipped the Earth, raised 
an altar and sacrificed thereon to the gods; at this 
moment he disappeared with those who bore him 
company. 

_ “Nevertheless, those who remained in the ship, not 
seeing Xisuthros return, also descended to the 
ground and began to look for him, ealling him by 
name. They never saw Xisuthros again, but a voice 
from heaven made itself heard, bidding them be 


_ pious towards the gods; that he had received the 


reward of his piety in being taken up. to dwell hence- 
forth among the gods, and his wife, his daughter and 
the pilot of the vessel shared this great honour. 
The voice said, moreover, to those who were left, 


the decrees of fate dig up the writings buried at 
ara, in order to transmit them to men. It 
that the country where they then were was 

r hearing the voice they sacrificed 

d on foot to Babylonia. A 
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in Armenia, is still found in the Gordyzan Mountains 
in Armenia, and pilgrims bring away asphaltum 
which they have scraped from the fragments; they 
use it against witchcraft. As to the companions of 
Xisuthros, they arrived in Babylonia, dug up the 
writings buried at Sippara, founded a number of 
cities, built temples, and restored Babylon”. 

The chronological history of Babylonia, according 
to Berosus, was as follows: The first period, reaching 
from the Creation to the Flood, is said to have in- 
cluded ten reigns of 432,000 years. Some of the 
names of these antediluvian kings have been found 
also in the cuneiform inscriptions. The second 
period includes eighty-six kings and a period of 
34,080 years, which bring us down to about 2500 B. c. 
The third period includes eight Median kings who, 
towards 2500 B.c. must have invaded Babylonia. 
These are followed by eleven other monarchs, the 
record of the duration of whose reigns is lost. The 
fifth period includes forty-nine Chaldean kings and 
458 years. The end of this period brings us down to 
about 2000 B.c. The sixth period includes nine 
Arabian kings with 245 years. This so-called 
Arabian dynasty is identical with the now historically 
ascertained first Semitic dynasty, to which Hammu- 
rabi belonged. The seventh period includes forty-five 
kings and 526 years. Thesucceeding parts of Berosus’s 
chronology are lost, up to the period of Nabonassar 
whose era commenced in 747 B.c. The history of 
this period, which reaches the reign of Alexander the 
Great, including such illustrious kings as Nabopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, etc., is 
well known to us from the cuneiform inscriptions. 

Collections of the fragments oi Berosus have been made by 
RicutTer (Leipzig, 1825); Mtiuer, Fragmenta Historicum 
Grecorum (2 vols., Paris, 1848); Cory, Ancient Fragments 
(London, 1832). The best and most exhaustive study on 
Berosus and his history is that of the late Catholic Assyriolo- 
gist, LENORMANT, Essai de Commentaire de fragments cosmogoni- 
ques de Bérose (Paris, 1871). For the best text of Berosus see 
Evusesius, ScHONE ed., with GuTscHMID’s comments. See 
also Smiru, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, s. v.; Rocers, History of Babylonia and Assyria 
(New York, 1901), I, 258 sqq., 327 sqq.; BruNENGO, L’impero 
di Babilonia e di Ninive (1885), I, 67 saq. 

GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


Beroth (Brrror#), a city in Chanaan, one of 
the confederation of cities under the headship of 
Gabaon (Gibeon), whose territory was atte by 
the Israelites under Josue (Jos., ix). Its inhabitants, 
together with those of three neighbouring cities, in 
order to save themselves from extermination, went’ 
to Josue in the disguise of travellers from afar and. 
begged mercy; the Israelites entered into a league 
with them, but when the deception was discovered 
made them hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for themselves. Their city was afterwards assigned 
to the tribe of Benjamin (Jos., xviii, 25), but it 
seems to have remained Chanaanite till the monarchy, 
as it was only “reckoned” among the cities of Benja- 
min (II Kings, iv, 2). Later the Berothites fled to 
Gethaim (iv, 3), probably at the time Saul sought 
to slay the Gabaonites (Gibeonites, II Kings, xxi, 
2), with whom the Berothites seem to have been 
reckoned (Jos., ix, 3,17). Two descendants of these 
Berothites slew Isboseth, the son of Saul, claimant 
to his throne and rival of David; they brought his 
head to David, who punished the murder with death 
(II Kings, iv). Probably revenge on Saul for his 
injury to their fathers was one of their motives, 
for blood feud was regarded as a duty. Naharai, 
armour-bearer of Joab, David’s great general, was a 
Berothite (II Kings, xxiii, 37), and we read of men 
at els among the returned exiles (I Esd., ii, 25; 


dbs foaily (ron) secunad 


ite 
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Fisd., vii, 29), though these were more probably ae 
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wells) at which tradition reports Joseph and Mary 
halted on their return from Jerusalem when they 
missed the Child Jesus (Luke, ii), It was the usual 
stopping place of caravans to Nabulus and Nazareth. 
LeGENDRE in Via., Dict. de la Bible (Paris, 1895); RosBrnson, 
Biblical Researches in Palestine (Boston, 1874), I, 452. 
Joun F. FENLON. 


Berrettini, Prerro (called Prmrro pa Cortona), 
a distinguished Italian painter, architect, and 
writer, b. at Cortona, in Tuscany, 1 November, 1596; 
d. at Rome, 16 May, 1669. He studied first under 
his uncle, Filippo Berrettini, and then at Florence 
under Andrea Commodi. At the age of fifteen 
he left that city for Rome, and entered the studio 
of Baccio Ciarpi, a Florentine painter. There he 
applied himself to the study of the works of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Polidoro, to that of the antique 
sculptures and notably of the bas-reliefs of the 
column of Trajan. While still very young he at- 
tracted the attention of Cardinal Sacchetti, who 
became his protector, and for whom were painted 
the first two of his works, “The Battles of Alex- 
ander” and “The Rape of the Sabines”. There- 
upon, Pope Urban VIII gave him the order to dec- 
orate a chapel of the church of Santa Bibiana. 
Such was his success there that he received the 
commission to paint what proved to be his most 
celebrated work, the ceiling of the great salon of 
the Barberini Palace, representing, in allegory, the 
history of that family. He then designed some 
mosaics for the dome of St. Peter’s. After a trip 
through Lombardy and a sojourn at Venice, he 
went to Florence, where the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
II employed him to decorate the Pitti Palace. 
There he painted several important frescoes, but 
left without completing the series, angered by the 
actions of jealous rivals. The compositions in- 
cluded “Clemency of Alexander to the Family of 
Darius”, “The History of Masinissa”, “The Con- 
tinence of Cyrus’’, and “The Firmness of Porsenna”. 
The work was completed by his pupil Ciro Ferri. 
On his return to Rome Berrettini received many 
important commissions, acquiring a great reputation. 
He executed a number of frescoes in churches, as 
well as easel pictures. He became wealthy, and 
Pope Alexander VII created him a Chevalier of the 
Order of the Golden Spur. His principal pupils 
were Francesco Romanelli, Ferri, Testa, Giordano, 
and Borgognone. He is buried in the church of 
San Martino, of which he was architect, and to 


which he left a large sum of money. 
Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London and 
New York, 1903-05). 
Augustus VAN CLEEF. 


Berruguete, Atonso, for his mastery of the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, some- 
times called the Spanish Michelangelo, b. at 
Paredes de Nava, in Castile, about 1480; d. at 
Toledo, 1561. He was the second son of the painter, 


Pedro Berruguete, who was his first instructor. 
‘His family, however, chose the law for his pro- 
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his death by Filippo Lippi. After a long residence 
in Italy, Berruguete, in 1520, went back to Spain, 
where he was greatly honoured by Charles V, who 
appointed him a chamberlain, and court painter 
and sculptor, and gave him much work to do at 
Madrid, at the Palace of El Prado, and at the AL 
hambra. With Philip II he continued in favour 
and became a rich man, married a lady of quality 
and bought the lordship of Ventosa near Valladolid. 
After his return to Spain, the artist lived for some 
time at Saragossa, where he made an altar and a 
tomb for the church of Santa Engracia. At Valla- 
dolid he executed many works for churches and 
monasteries, notable among which is the high 
altar of the Church of San Benito el Real, belong- 
ing to the convent of the Benedictines, on which 
he spent six years. Berruguete worked with Felipe 
de Vigar on the sculptures of the cathedral at To- 
ledo. There also, in the hospital of St. John the 
Baptist, is one of his finest works, executed when 
he was nearly eighty years of age, the monument 
of its founder, the Cardinal Archbishop Juan de 
Tavera. His best work in painting is considered 
to be in the cathedral of Palencia and in the church 
of Ventosa; his best work in bronze and marble 
in the cathedral and other buildings of Toledo. 


Sm Wiuiram Sriruinc-Maxwe.u, Annals of the Artists of 
Spain (London, 1891); Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers (London and New York, 1903-05). 

Augustus VAN CLEEF. 


Berruyer, Isaac-JosEprH, b. at Rouen, 7 Novem- 
ber, 1681; d. at Paris, 18 February, 1758. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1697. His great 
work is a “ History of the People of God”, published 
in three parts. The first of these parts bears the 
title “ Histoire du pee de Dieu depuis son origine 
jusqu’a la venue du Messie” (7 vols., Paris, 1728). 
A revised and augmented edition of this was published 
at Paris in 1733. Next followed (Paris, 1734) a 
supplement, containing the continuation of the 
prophesies of the Old Testament, the History of 
Job, maps necessary for understanding the sacred 
history, ete. 1736 seven editions of the work 
had been issued. It was translated into German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Polish. The second part of 
the “ History”? was published, also at Paris, in 1753: 
“Histoire du peuple de Dieu depuis la naissance 
du Messie jusqu’é la fin de la Synagogue”. In 
1754 an édition plus exacte appeared at Antwerp 
(8 vols.), and in 1755, at Paris, still another edition 
(4 vols.). The latter contained five questions: 
(1) On Christ, the object of the Scriptures; (2) On 
Christ, the Son of God; (8) On Christ, the Son of Man; 
(4) On Christ, the founder of a new religion; (5) On 
the Presentation of Christ in the Temple and the 
Purification of the B. V. M. According to de Backer, 
this second part of the History was published without 
the knowledge, and against the will, of the superiors 
of the Jesuit house in Paris. Berruyer put his name 
to only a small number of copies of this publication. 
The third part of the work has the title, “ Histoire du 
peuple de Dieu, ou paraphase des Epitres des Apé- 
tres” (2 vols., Lyons, 1757). , 

The work, as its various parts appeared, aroused 
a great uproar and some bitter controversy. Written 
in a brilliant, very rhetorical and lively style, it 
was, nevertheless, deservedly criticized. Serious 


fault was found with the author for giving to portions — 


of the sacred narrative the air of romance rather 


than of sober history. The freedom with which he — 


described certain facts was considered unbecoming | 
i Christian writer, and offensive to the Christian 
_ propositi put forward by 
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bishops of France, by the superiors of the society, 
by the Sorbonne, and by the Parliament of Paris. 
The first part was put on the Index, 27 May, 1732; 
the second part, 3 December, 1754, and by a Brief of 
Benedict XIV, 17 February, 1758; the third part 
24 April, 1758, and by a Brief of Clement XIII, 
2 December, 1758. (See “Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum’”’, Rome, 1900, 62). A corrected edition 
of the first part, approved by the Roman censors, 


was published at Besancon in 1828. 

SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de lac. de J., 1, 13857; Dz Backer, Bibl. 
des écrivains de la c. de J., III, 144; Hurrer, Nomenclator 
LIiterarius, II, 1350. 

JosepH M. Woops. 


Berryer, Piprre-AnToine, French advocate, 
orator, and statesman, son of Pierre-Nicolas Berryer, 
an advocate, b. at Paris, 4 January, 1790; d. at Auger- 
ville, 29 November, 1868. A pupil of the Collége de 
Juilly, which the Oratorians had reopened in 1796, 
Berryer, after having believed himself favoured 
with an ecclesiastical vocation, eventually con- 
secrated himself to the forensic career. ‘ Leaving 
college to the sound of the artillery of Jena’’, he dis- 
played his Bonapartist sentiments in certain verses 
upon Marie Louise which he wrote in 1810; but eight- 
een months’ study of the reports of the Constituent 
Assembly, under the guidance of Bonnemant, a for- 
mer member of that assembly, made a monarchist of 
Berryer, in 1812, and a monarchist he remained to 
the end of his days.. He always maintained the prin- 
ciple that “the king is not the head of a party’’; he 
took the view that France was not antagonistic to 
the king personally, or to the king’s right, but to the 
monarchist party, and it was always Berryer’s idio- 
syncrasy to be independent with respect to that 
party. He distinguished himself at the beginning of 
the Restoration by assisting his father and the elder 
Dupin in the defence of Marshal Ney and by his own 
defence of two generals, Debelle and Cambronne, 
compromised in the Hundred Days. Debelle, con- 
demned to death, had his punishment commuted to 
ten years’ imprisonment, after an application made 
by Berryer to the Duc d’Angouléme; Cambronne was 
acquitted, and Berryer, accused of having in his 
speech for the defence, maintained the right of in- 

- surrection, defended himself victoriously. In 1818 
he defended General Canuel, and in 1820 General 
Donnadieu, both charged with exaggerating the im- 
portance of the Lyons and Grenoble risings, which 
they had suppressed. These interventions of Berryer 
were very displeasing to the Decazes ministry; but 
the young advocate, having thus combated the 
spirit of reprisals against the old Napoleonic army, 
which the Restoration was developing, next directed 
his energies to opposing a certain shade of liberalism 
which seemed to him dangerous to monarchical prin- 
ciples. In 1830, in order to supply the property 
qualification needed to legalize his election as Deputy 
- for the Department of Haute-Loire, his friends pur- 
chased for him the estate of Angerville, in Loiret. 
His first parliamentary speech (9 March, 1830) was 
in defence of the Crown and the Polignac Ministry 
against the address of the two hundred and twenty- 
one, which he considered seditious. On hearing this 
speech Royer-Collard remarked, ‘‘There is a Power’’ 
(Voila une puissance). 

Under the July Monarchy Berryer was one of the 
most formidable members of the opposition. After 
vainly endeavouring to dissuade the Duchesse de 
Berri from her insurrectionary enterprise, he was 
himself arrested as an accomplice, but was acquitted 
by the jury. He then entered upon a campaign for 


ie . the liberation of the duchess, and defended Chateau- 


briand against the charge of complicity. Returned 


by various constituencies in successive general 


e elections he was the idol of both Legitimists and 
_ Republicans. His political life interfered so much 
IL.—33 
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with his law practice that in order to live he was 
obliged to sell his estate of Angerville; Legitimists 
and Republicans united, in 1836, to buy it back 
for him. He continued to advocate every measure 
calculated to limit the arbitrary power of the central 
government—jury trials for press offences, nomina- 
tion of mayors by the communes, abolition of the 
property qualification. The speech was long famous 
with which, in 1834, he defeated the treaty according 
to the United States tardy compensation for vessels 
confiscated by Napoleon. He was of counsel for the 
defence in the case of Louis Bonaparte’s Boulogne 
attempt, in 1840; defended the Republican Ledru- 
Rollin in 1841, in a series of four addresses to the 
Chamber; in 1844 gloried in the “ Belgrave Square 
Pilgrimage”? which, with four other Legitimists, he 


‘had made to the Comte de Chambord. Elected by 


the Department of Bouches-du-Rhéne to the Con- 
stituent Assembly of 1848, and to the Legislative of 
1849, Berryer voted with the Right, but without: sup- 
porting any of the intrigues of Louis Bonaparte. 
After the 2d of December 1851, he returned to his 
practice at the Bar. Montalembert, prosecuted in 
1858 for an article suspected of advocating for France 
the liberties of England, had Berryer for his advocate. 
Monarchist to the end, he exerted himself as a private 
individual to reconcile the Houses of Bourbon and 
Orléans. In 1863 he was chosen to represent the 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, sat with the opposition, and 
sharply attacked the Mexican war policy of the Im- 
perial Government. 

The Academy received Berryer in 1855; on the 20th 
of December, 1861, the fiftieth anniversary of his call 
to the Bar, all the advocates of France united in 
honouring him with a splendid banquet. Only a few 
days before his death, he wrote to the Comte de Cham- 
bord a letter which is an admirable testament of the 
Monarchist faith, Berryer was a life-long defender of 
religious liberty. He was the first to make clear (in 
his articles on the Gallican Church in the “ Quoti- 
dienne’’) the changes wrought by the Revolution in 
the relations between Church and State; he showed 
that what the State called ‘‘Gallican liberties’ repre- 
sented henceforth only a right to oppress the Church. 
In 1846 and 1847, in two letters to Bishop Fayet 
of Orléans, he urged Catholics to take their stand on 
the common ground of liberty. It was in this spirit 
that, in 1826, he had pleaded for Lamennais, who had 
accused the Gallican Church of atheism, and that, 
in 1828, he wrote against the Martignac ordinances on 
the episcopal schools (petits séminaires). In 1831 
he spoke against the re-establishment of divorce; in 
1833 against the project of Portalis tending to state 
recognition of marriages by priests. His reply to 
M. Thiers, 3 March, 1845, on the Jesuits, remains, says 
M. Thureau-Dangin, ‘‘a sovereign, definitive refuta- 
tion of all those who, then or since, have pretended 
to invoke against the religious orders the old laws of 
proscription’. Berryer defended the religious asso- 
ciations with all the more authority because, in that 
same year, pleading for three carpenters who had 
combined to secure a suspension of work, he formally 
asserted the right of-labour to combine (droit de 
coalition ouvriére), which right French law was not 
to recognize until 1863. He gained great popularity 
among the labouring classes when he compared the 
restrictions imposed on them with the toleration 
accorded to “coalitions formed in other spheres of 
society, with the aim of securing not a wage-increase 
of 10 centimes, but an enormous advantage for opera- 
tions involving hundreds of millions’. Liberty of 
association for all; respect by the State for the au- 
tonomy of the Church—such was the principle from 
which he never wavered, and in the name of which 
he brought about, in 1850, the defeat of Jules Favre’s 
project which would have compelled the Church to 
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(desservants) of the lower clergy. The return of Ber- 
ryer to the practice of his religious duties, under the 
influence of his friend, Pére de Ravignan, S. J., was 
the crowning reward of his fruitful activity in behalf 
of the Church. 

Berryer never wrote his discourses; he meditated 
before speaking. Even his apparent improvisations 
were deceptive—“The extempore speaker’’, he used 
to say, “has repeated the same thing to himself 
twenty or a hundred times,” During the Restora- 
tion his lectures on eloquence at the “Société des 
Bonnes Etudes’? were attended by such men as 
Montalembert and Lacordaire. He was admired by 
all for his sincerity and the absence of all oratorical 
artifice. There was something astounding in the 
suddenness with which, after a moment of apparent 
inattention, he was wont to crush his opponent’s ar- 
gument. “If I could act as M. Berryer speaks!”’ 
said the actress Rachel, moved by his natural and 
spontaneous eloquence. On another occasion when 
Berryer was speaking against Jules Favre, the latter 
referred to him as ‘‘my sublime adversary’’. 

Brrryer, Discours parlementatres, 5 vols.; Plaidoyers, 4 
vols. (Paris, 1872-78); Cauviire, Berryer, sa vie judiciaire, 
ses. discours (Marseilles, 1871); Lecanurnt, Berryer (Paris, 
1892); Lacomsr, Berryer, 3 vols. (Paris, 1894-95), the leading 
work on Berryer. 

GEORGES GOYAU. 

Bersabee (yaw 7N2), or BepRSHEBA, a town on the 
southern extremity of Palestine, one of the most 
familiar geographical names of Holy Writ, known 
on account of its position and its connexion with 
several incidents in Hebrew history. Throughout 
most of that history, it was proverbially the extreme 
point to the south in the country; from “Dan to 
Bersabee”’ included the entire length of the country, 
from north to south (Jud., xx, 1, ete.; I Par., xxi, 
2 “from Bersabee to Dan’’); later, after the de- 
struction of the northern kingdom, the territory 
was sometimes described as extending “from Gabaa 
to Bersabee” (IV K., xxiii, 8), or “from Bersabee 
to Mount Ephraim” (II Par., xix, 4); and finally, 
after the exile, the place still remains as the southern- 
most point in the phrase “from Bersabee unto the 
valley of Ennom” (II Esdras, xi, 30). Milton has 
helped to fix the name and locality of the town in 
the minds of English readers by his reference 

To Beérsaba, where the Holy Land 

Borders on Egypt and the Arabian shore. 
Still, it was not exactly on the southern border, which 
was considered to run “along the ‘river of Egypt’, the 
present Wady el-Arish, nearly 60 m. 8. E. of Beer- 
sheba” (G. A. Smith); but there was little arable 
land beyond it, and it was practically the last stop- 
ping point in the country. 

The name means, literally, “the well of seven’’, 
but Gen., xxi, 30, 31, and xxvi, 26-33, explain it as 
“the well of swearing”. The former narrative, with 
its insistence on the “seven” (sheba‘) ewe-lambs, 
leads one to expect the name to be interpreted as 
“the well of seven’, and inclines one to regard the 
other explanation as a gloss, or as evidence of the 
interweaving of another narrative; yet it may be 
“that the two explanations resolve themselves into 
one; for the Hebrew word ‘to swear’ (nishba‘, the 
reflexive of the unused shaba‘) seems to mean properly 
(as it were) ‘to seven-oneself’, i. e. to pledge oneself 
in some way by seven sacred things, so that if it 
be assumed that the ‘seven lambs’ were used for this 
purpose, only one ceremony would be described in 
the passage” (Driver, Genesis, 215). Seven was 
regarded as a sacred number. Still, Driver prefers 
the explanation “well of seven”’, that is, seven wells; 
but there is no evidence that there were ever seven 
wells in the vicinity. G. A. Smith inclines to the 
meaning, “well of the seven gods”, but offers no 
proof to support it. 

Each of the two narratives referred to has its own 
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account of the occasion which gave rise to the name. 
In the first, it was bestowed by Abraham, when, after 
a conflict between his herdsmen and those of King 
Abimelech as to the ownership of a well, he con- 
cluded a covenant with the king, who was accom- 
panied by his captain, Phicol. In the second, it was 
bestowed many years later by Isaac when, after a 
conflict between his herdsmen and those of King 
Abimelech as to the ownership of a well, he con- 
cluded a covenant with the king, who was accom- 
panied by his captain, Phicol. Other points in the 
two accounts are parallel also, though there are 
many differences. The traditional opinion regards 
them as narratives of two different series of events 
which befell the two patriarchs, surprising in certain 
details, perhaps, yet not remarkable for the essential 
facts which are such as might easily recur. The 
modern critical opinion considers that the same 
tradition became attached to two different names 
and was embodied in two different documents (the 
Elohistic and the Jahvistic; see articles: ABRAHAM, 
GENESIS, PenratrucH). “ Doubtless, history repeats 
itself’, says Prof. Sayce (Early Hebrew History, 64); 
“disputes about the possession of wells in a desert- 
land can frequently recur, and it is possible that two 
kings of the same name may have followed one 
another on the throne of Gerar. But what does not 
seem very possible is that each of these kings should 
have had a ‘chief captain of his host’ called by the 
strange non-Semitic name of Phicol; that each of 
them should have taken the wife of the patriarch, 
believing her to be his sister; or that Beersheba 
should twice have received the same name from the 
oaths sworn over it.” The differences of detail are 
regarded by the upholders of the traditional opinion 
as proofs that two distinct facts are related, and by 
critics as variations that “would naturally arise from 
the fluctuation of tradition”. (Driver, Genesis, 255.) 

Bersabee, the village that grew up around the 
wells at this spot, is identified with the present 
Bir es-Seba which is twenty-eight miles south-west 
of Hebron, on the road to Egypt. The country 
surrounding it, known as the desert of Bersabee, is 
a soil that is said to be naturally very fertile, needing 
only irrigation to make it productive; the few cul- 
tivated plots in the valley give “fine crops of wheat 
and barley”. In the spring, sheep, goats, and camels 
find there a rich pasture land. Three wells may be 
seen there to-day, one of which, however, is dry. 
The largest is believed to have been dug by Abraham 
(Gen., xxi) and is at least, very ancient. It is a 
solidly constructed piece of masonry, about thirty- 
eight feet deep; it still furnishes abundant sweet 
water. The climate of Bersabee, though very hot, 
is regarded as healthy. The highest altitude is 
950 feet above the Mediterranean. At this day, the 
desert presents a picture of the same pastoral, pa- 
triarchal life that we see in Genesis (Conder, Palestine, 
52-55). Bersabee, with the desert around, is the 
cradle of the Hebrew race and connected with 
memories of Agar and Ismael (Gen., xxi), of Abraham 
(ib.), of Isaac (xxvi), of Jacob who was born there, 
and his sons (xxviii, xlvi), of the sons of Samuel 
d K., viii, 2), of Elias (III K., iii), and of Amos, 
who denounced its idolatry (v, 5, viii, 14). It formed, 
at first, part of the territory of Juda (Josue, xv, 28) 
and later fell to the lot of Simeon (xix, 2). Its site 
as a halting-place on the road to Egypt made it 
well known to all. After the Exile, it again became 
a centre for the Jews (II Esd., xi, 27), and in the days 
of the empire had a Roman garrison. It was most 
flourishing in the early Christian ages, when the 
hermits flocked there. For a time, it was an episcopal 
see. Extensive ruins of dwellings and public edifices, 
mostly of Roman days, still remain. 


Conver, Palestine (New York, s. d.); Inem, Tent Work 
(London, 1880); Driver, Genesis (New York, 1904); LngenprRE 
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in Vic., Dict. de la Bible; Smrru in Encyc. Bib. (New York, 
1899); Hori in Hast., Dict. of Bible (New York, 1903). 
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Bertha.—Of the various holy women bearing the 
name of Bertha, five are more particularly worthy of 
notice. I. Berroa, Queen of Kent, d. c. 612. She 
was a Frankish princess, daughter of Charibert and 
the pious Ingoberga. In marrying the pagan King 
Ethelbert of Kent, she brought her chaplain Liud- 
hard with her, and restored a Christian church in 
Canterbury, which dated from the Roman occupa- 
tion, dedicating it to St. Martin. The present St. 
Martin’s at Canterbury occupies the same site. St. 
Augustine, who was sent by Gregory the Great to 
preach the Gospel in England in 596, no doubt owed 
much of his favourable reception to the influence of 
Bertha. St. Gregory in 601 addressed to her a letter 
of thanks, which is still preserved. It is printed in 
Haddan and Stubbs, III, 17. Ethelbert himself was 
baptized on Whitsunday in 597, and Canterbury 
became the mother-church of England. Bertha was 
sometimes styled “‘Saint’’, but there is no clear evi- 
dence of cultus. (See, on this point, the poems of 
Reginald of Canterbury in the ‘‘ Neues Archiv ”’, xiii.) 
Fuller accounts of Bertha will be found in Lingard, 
“ Anglo-Saxon Church;” ‘‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’’, Plummer, 
“Bede’’, and Routledge, ‘Church of St. Martin”’. 

IJ. Sr. Berrsa, virgin and martyr, Abbess of 
Val d’Or, near Avenay, Reims, d. about 690. She 
was wife of St. Gumbert, Lord of Champenois, a 
nobleman of royal blood. He built a nunnery for his 
wife and her maidens at Avenay, and retired himself 
to a monastery on the coast, where he was soon 
afterwards put to death by pagan marauders. When 
the people of Avenay suffered from lack of water, 
St. Peter appeared to Bertha and showed her a field 
where there was a good spring. This she bought for 
a pound of silver. It became a holy well which cured 
diseases and supplied both her own nuns and the 
hamlet of Avenay with water. Bertha was martyred 
by Gumbert’s relatives, who were indignant at the 
distribution of his money to the poor. Whether the 
abbey founded at Avenay followed the Benedictine 
or the Columban Rule, does not seem certain even 
to Mabillon. The whole legend in fact is very late 
and unreliable. St. Bertha’s feast is on the Ist of May. 
_ (See Acta SS. for that day.) 

Ill. St. Berra, Abbess of Blangy in Artois, d. 
about 725. She was the daughter of Rigobert, Count 
of the Palace under Clovis II, and married Siegfried, 
a relation of the king. After twenty years, when he 
died, she determined to found a nunnery. Two build- 
_-ings which she constructed fell down, but an angel 
in a vision guided her to another spot, and there after 
many difficulties a nunnery was built, which she en- 
tered with her two elder daughters, Deotila and 
Gertrude. A still later legend represents this Ger- 
trude as much persecuted by the attentions of a great 
noble, Roger, who wished to marry her by force, but 


she was saved from his violence by her mother’s firm. 
courage and trust in God. Some time before her 


death Bertha is said to have resigned her office of 
- abbess and to have shut herself up in a little cell 
built against the church wall. But the whole story 
of Bertha, as Mabillon and the Bollandists agree, is 
_ of very late date and historically worthless. Her feast 


is kept on the 4th of July. (See Acta SS. for that day, — 


and Décobert, ‘Ste. Berthe et son Abbaye de Blangy”’, 
Lille, 1892.) ; 
_IV. Busssep Berroa pe Barpt, abbess, b. in 


o, and is ordinarily called Bertha de Bardi, but 
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Florence, date uncertain; d. 24 March, 1163. She | 
as the daughter of Lothario di Ugo, Count of 
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Valdarno, where she lived famous for miracles until 
her death. (See Acta SS. for that day, and Soldani, 
“Vita di S. Berta’’, Florence, 1731.) 

V. Buessep BrerTHA DE Marsars, d. 1247. She 
was a Cistercian nun, who became the first abbess of 
a convent which was founded by Jane, Countess of 
Flanders, in 1227 at Marquette or Marchet, near 
Lille. She died on 18 July, and is briefly noticed on 
that day in the Acta SS. Bertha is called Blessed by 
the Cistercian chronicler, Henriquez, but the evi- 
dence of cultus is very slight. 

Dunzar, Dictionary of Saintly Women (London, 1904); 
Curvatier, Répertoire des sources historiques: Bio-Bibliographie 
(Paris, 1905). 
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Berthier, GuILLAUME-FRANGOIS, a Jesuit professor 
and writer, b. at Issoudun, 1704; d. at Bourges, 1782. 
He taught philosophy at Rennes and Rouen, and the- 
ology at Paris. From 1745 to 1762 he was editor of 
the “‘Mémoires de Trévoux’’, and -because of his 
powerful opposition to the infidel ‘‘encyclopédistes”’ 
was bitterly attacked, notably by Voltaire. Between 
1745 and 1749 he published volumes XIII to XVIII 
of the history. of the French Church (1320-1559). 
The-previous volumes had been prepared by Fathers 
Longueval (I-VIII), Fontenai (IX, X, and part of 
XI), and Brumoy (end of XI and XII). In 1762, 
when the Society of Jesus was suppressed in France, 
the Dauphin appointed him tutor of his sons and 
librarian of the court library, but two years later his 
position at court became so disagreeable that he left 
France and spent the following ten years in Germany. 
On his return, in 1774, he retired to Bourges. These 
years of retirement were spent in study and writing. 
After his death several of his works were published 
by Father de Querbeuf: (1) A translation of the 
Psalms with notes (8 vols.); this was often reprinted. 
(2) Five volumes on Isaias. (8) Five volumes of 
“Réflexions Spirituelles’’. 

De QUERBEUF in Psauwmes traduits, preface; SOMMERVOGEL, 


Bibl. de la c. de J., 1, 1377 with complete bibliography; 
Brucker in Dict, de théol. cath., s. v. 
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Berthold, Bishop, Apostle of the Livonians, 
killed 24 July, 1198, in a crusade against the pagan 
Livonians who threatened destruction to all Chris- 
tians that lived in their territory. He was previously 
Abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Lockum in 
Hanover. At the death of Meinhard, the first 
Bishop of Livonia (c. 1196), Archbishop Hartwig 
of Bremen, to whose province belonged the newly 
converted countries along the eastern shores of 
the Baltic Sea, appointed Abbot Berthold successor. 
It seems very probable that, as Damberger asserts 
in his “‘Synchronistische Geschichte der Kirche und 
der Welt im Mittelalter’’, when Meinhard came 
to Bremen in 1186 to obtain help in his apostolie 
labours in Livonia, Berthold joined the band of 
missionaries who accompanied him thither. On 
this assumption, Berthold had been working ten 
years as a missionary among the Livonians when 
he became their second bishop and was, therefore, 


soon their old hatre 
pted to bless t 
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with his church at Holm or to drown him in the 
Diina. The Christians fled to their strongholds 
at Uxkiill and Holm, while the bishop escaped in 
a ship to Liibeck. 

Pope Celestine III, shortly before his death, 
was preparing to send a fleet of crusaders to pro- 
tect the Christians of the Baltic Provinces, and 
his successor, Innocent.III, continued the work. 
Berthold gained the financial assistance of Arch- 
bishop Hartwig and many merchants of Bremen 
and Liibeck. In a short time a large fleet was 
ready for departure well equipped and loaded 
with crusaders and many German peasants who 
were to settle permanently in Livonia. It put to 
sea at Liibeck and crossed the Baltic, entering the 
River Diina from what is now called the Gulf of 
Riga. Near the mouth of the Diina the German 
peasants landed with the purpose of making their 
homes in the vicinity, and laid the foundations 
of the city Riga, at present one of the most impor- 
tant commercial seaports in Russia. Berthold, 
accompanied by the crusaders, sailed up the river 
as far as Holm, where the pagan Livonians had 
gathered with the intention of attacking the fleet. 
Having vainly attempted to come to a peaceful 
agreement with them, Berthold and his companions 
sailed some distance down the river, with the Li- 
vonians in eager pursuit. Finally, the pagans 
agreed to a suspension of hostilities to gain time 
for collecting larger forces. At the first oppor- 
tunity, however, they fell upon the Christians who 
ventured outside their fortifications, and hostilities 
were resumed. The crusaders were victorious, 
but Berthold’s horse became intractable and galloped 
into the midst of the fleeing Livonians. A pagan 
by the name of Ymant thrust his lance into Ber- 
thold’s back, inflicting a wound that caused speedy 
death. The bishop’s body was buried by the 
crusaders at Uxkill whence it was transferred to 
Riga by Bishop Albert of Apeldern whom Arch- 
bishop Hartwig of Bremen had appointed Berthold’s 
successor. Soon after the death of Berthold many 
of the vanquished pagans came to the crusaders, 
expressing their regret at the unhappy occurrence 
and asked to be baptized. The final conversion 
of Livonia was effected by Bishop Albert, who was 
assisted in his apostolic labours by the newly founded 
Order of the Brothers of the Sword which in 1237 
was affiliated with the Teutonic Order. 

GruBeErR, Origines Livonie sacre et civiles (Frankfort and 
Leipzig, 1740); DamsBrrarer, Synchronistische Geschichte der 
Kirche und der Welt im Mittelalter (Ratisbon, 1856), IX, 328- 
336, 437-438; Srrrmrs, in Kirchenlez., s. v. 
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Berthold of Chiemsee, a German bishop and 
theological writer, b. 1465 at Salzburg, Austria; d. 
19 July, 1543, at Saalfelden (duchy of Salzburg). 
His real name was Berthold Piirstinger, frequently 
called Pirstinger; but he is generally known as 
Berthold of Chiemsee, from his episcopal see, situ- 
ated on one of the islands of the Bavarian lake of 
Chiemsee. We have but little information regarding 
his early life. He was licentiate in civil, and doctor 
in ecclesiastical law, and in 1495 he appears as the 
Magister Camere of the Archbishop of Salzburg, and 
in 1508 was appointed Bishop of Chiemsee. During 
his episcopal career (1508-25), he resided at Salzburg, 


in the quality of coadjutor to the archbishop of the 
latter place. 


Berthold 
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was convened to devise means of stemming the tide 
of Lutheran progress. Soon after, he resigned his 
bishopric (1526) and retired to the monastery of 
Raitenhaslach on the Austro-Bavarian frontier. In 
1528, or 1529, he removed to Saalfelden, where he 
founded (1533) a hospital with a church for infirm 
priests. He died here and was buried in the parish 
church. 

After his resignation of his episcopal functions 
Berthold devoted his time to literary pursuits. At 
the suggestion of Matthew Lang, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg (1519-40), he wrote his “'Tewtsche 
Theologey”’ (German Theology—Munich, 1528) and 
translated it afterwards into Latin (Augsburg, 1531). 
Earnestness in the suppression of abuses and mild- 
ness in his dealings with others were characteristic 
traits of Berthold, and they appear also in his works; 
his “Theology” does not bear the bitterly polemical 
stamp of similar contemporaneous writings. The 
work does not seem to have been in great demand, 
as neither the original nor the translation was re- 
printed until Reithmeier re-edited the work (1852). 
The book, however, was important. The German 
original is valuable from both a linguistic and the- 
ological point of view. Linguistically, it proves that 
Luther was not the only able exponent of religious 
doctrines in the vernacular; theologically, it exhibits 
the character of Catholic teaching at the time. 

The other writings of Berthold were: (1) “Tewtsch 
Rational’’, a treatise on the Mass; (2) “ Keligpuchel”, 
a defence of the Catholic doctrine and practice of 
Communion under one kind, against the Reformers; 
(8) “Onus Ecclesie” or “Burden of the Church” 
(Landshut, 1524) is also generally attributed to him. 
It is a fearless exposition, from a Catholic point of 
view, of the abuses then prevalent in the Church. 
The book occasioned much comment and was re- 
printed twice in 1531, at Cologne and probably at 
caee ss and again in 1620 without indication of 

ace. 

S Grerinz, Berthold von Chiemsee (Salzburg, 1904); Rerr- 
MEInR, Tewtsche Theologey (Munich, 1852); WERNER, Die 
Flugschrift ‘‘Onus Ecclesie’’ (Giessen, 1901); Fickrer in 
Realencyclop. fiir Protest. Theol. (Leipzig, 1905), XVI, 307- 
15; Marrres-Punkes in Kirchenlex., 11, 472-475; Scuarr- 
Herzoe, Relig.-Encyl. (New York), I, 252. 
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Berthold of Henneberg, Archbishop and 
Elector of Mainz, b. 1441; d. 21 December, 1504. 
Having completed his education at the University 
of Erfurt, he became a canon of the Cathedral of 
Cologne in 1464. Three years later he came to the 
imperial court of Frederick III. He was chosen 
Archbishop of Mainz in 1484 and consecrated 20 May, 
1485. When in 1486 Maximilian I was elected 
Roman. King, to rule in union with his father, Fred- 
erick III, Berthold, as imperial chancellor, ob- 
tained the right of having all royal documents 
submitted to him for signature. Being heart and 
soul for a political reform of the tottering empire, 
he used all his influence to bring about a change 
in its constitution. How Berthold wished to re- 
form the empire may be gathered from the pro- 
gramme submitted to the emperor at the diet of 


Worms in 1495. All state affairs were to be managed 


by an imperial council (Reichsrath) consisting of 
seventeen members. The councillors were to be 
chosen by the electors and the estates, while the 
emperor was to tee the president of the council. 
The emperor, of course, justly rejected such a 
programme which would have changed the empire 
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in progress, and was especially solicitous for a 
better education of the clergy. He courageously 
resisted the heretical tendencies of many humanists 
and, though friendly disposed towards the better 
ones, scathingly rebuked others. To guard against 
impure literature he established in his diocese, on 
4 January, 1486, a censorship of the press, which 
was the first in history. Berthold had long been 
dissatisfied with the many pecuniary demands of 
Rome upon Germany and the improprieties that 
often accompanied the preaching of indulgences, 
and shortly before his death he respectfully sub- 
mitted these OES Near of the German nation to 
Pope Pius III, who had just succeeded Alexander 
VI. He is buried in the Cathedral of Mainz, where 
a magnificent monument perpetuates his memory. 

WecKERLE, De_ Bertholdi Hennebergensis archiep, Mog. 
studtis politicis (Minster, 1868); JANSEN, Geschichte aaa 
deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1893) I, passim (tr., St. Louis); Max JANSEN, 
Kaiser Maximilian I (Munich, 1905), 65 sq. 
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Berthold of Ratisbon, a Franciscan of the 
monastery of that city and the most powerful 
preacher of repentance in the thirteenth century, 
b. about 1210; d. at Ratisbon, 14 December, 1272. 
He was probably a member of a well-to-do middle 
class family of Ratisbon named Sachs. The ex- 
cellence of his literary training is proved by his 
sermons which show more than common acquaint- 
ance with the ancient classics. From his knowledge 
of the usages of secular life, it may be inferred that 
he was a man of mature age before he entered the 
monastery. The first fixed date in Berthold’s life 
is 1246, when the papal legate appointed him and 
David of Augsburg inspectors of the convent of 
Niedermiinster, a proof of the high regard in which 
Berthold was then held. One of his contemporaries, 
the Abbot of Niederaltaich, who is a reliable his- 
torian, speaks in 1250 of the great reputation that 
Berthold had in Bavaria as a preacher. Four years 
later the missionary trips of this preacher extended 
as far as the valley of the Rhine, Alsace, and Switzer- 
land. During the next ten years Berthold’s apos- 
tolic labours led him eastward into Austria, Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia, and Silesia. In 1263 Pope Urban IV 
appointed him to preach the Crusade and Albert the 
Great. was designated as his assistant. 

When speaking to Slavonic audiences Berthold 
naturally employed an interpreter, just as St. Bernard, 
in his day, made use of an interpreter in Germany. 
Notwithstanding any difficulties that might arise as 
to speech, wherever he went Berthold exerted an 
extraordinary power of attraction over his hearers 
so that the churches were not able to hold the great 
crowds of plain people who came from all quarters 
to his services, and he was often obliged to preach 
in the open air. When this was the case, a pulpit 
was generally arranged under the spreading branches 
of a linden tree. Long after his day “ Berthold’s 
linden”? was to be seen at Glatz. About 1270 he 
seems to have returned to Ratisbon where he re- 
mained the rest of his life. The Franciscan mar- 

ology includes his name among the blessed of 
ihe order, and his remains form the most precious 
relic among the treasures of the cathedral at Ratisbon. 
The poets and chroniclers of his time made frequent 

reference to Berthold. He was called “sweet 
* Brother Berthold’, “the beloved of God and man”, 

“a, second Elias’’, ‘the teacher of the nations”’ 
all of these expressions are proofs of the high esteem 
in which his activities were held. The secret of the 

reacher’s success lay partly in the saintliness of 
life and partly in his power to make use of the 
nguage of humble life. He became the great 
ter, it: er be said, the classic of homely speech, 
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courses on the Last Judgment became a favourite 
book of the people under the title “The Valley of 
Josaphat”’, 

There is no doubt that Brother Berthold preached 
in German. For a long time, however, scholars 
disagreed as to how his sermons had been preserved. 
It is now generally accepted that the sermons were 
often written down afterwards in Latin, frequently 
with marginal comments in German; these reports of 
the sermons, as they may be called, partly German, 
partly Latin, or at times in the language in which 
they were delivered, are what have been handed 
down to posterity. The discourses thus preserved 
are of the greatest importance for the history of the 
development of the literature of homiletics; they are 
of equal value as rich sources for determining the 
condition of education and culture in the thirteenth 
century. It is difficult, therefore, to understand how 
this greatest of German preachers to the poor could 
have been forgotten for centuries. It was not until 
some of Brother Berthold’s sermons were published 
in 1824 that attention was called to the eloquent 
Franciscan. Since this date, the enthusiasm for Ber- 
thold has grown steadily so that he has become a 
favourite, both of Germanic scholars and of the 
historians of the development of German civilization. 
He is also regarded as the great pattern of homely 
pulp eloquence. 

Kuine, Bertholds, des Franziskaners, deutsche Predigten 
(Berlin, 1824); Pretrrer unp Srrosu, Berthold von Regens- 
burg (Vienna, 1862, 1880); GoBEL, Die Missionspredigten des 
Franziskaners Berthold von Regensburg, in jetziger Schriftsprache 
(Ratisbon, 1873); Hoérzz, Beati Fr. Bertholdi a Ratisbona 
sermones ad religiosos (Munich, 1882); UNKet, Berthold von 
Regensburg (Cologne, 1882); STROMBERGER, Berthold von 
Regensburg (Giiterslob, 1877); Micuant, Gesch. des deutschen 
Volkes vom 13. Jahrh. bis zum Ausgange des M. A. (Freiburg 
im Br., 1897), II, III, 144-180 
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Berthold of Reichenau, a Benedictine monk 
and chronicler of the celebrated Abbey of Reichenau 
on the Lake of Constance; d. probably in 1088. He 
was a disciple and friend of the learned Hermannus 
Contractus. When Hermann saw death approaching, 
he entrusted to Berthold all the wax tablets that 
contained the writings which he had not yet com- 
mitted to parchment and commissioned Berthold to 
peruse them and, after careful revision, to copy them 
on parchment. Berthold was also exhorted by his 
dying master to continue the famous world-chronicle, 
begun by Hermann, which in chronological order re- 
ied the history of the world from the birth of Christ 
to 1054, the year in which Hermann died. To the 
continuation of this chronicle and to a biography of 
his master and friend, Hermannus Contractus, is due 
whatever fame is attached to the name of Berthold. 

sae chronicle, as far as it was written by Berthold, 

rises a concise and impartial history of the 
trot lesome times immediately preceding the acces- 
sion of Gregory VII and probably also of the early 
reign of this great pontiff. It is reprinted to the 
year 1080, with an introduction by Pertz, in “Mon. 
Germ. Hist.: Script.” V, 264-326, and in P. L., 
CXLVII, 314-442. - Pertz contends that Berthold 
did not begin the continuation of Hermann’s chronicle 
until 1076, and that in the execution of it he made 
use of another chronicle, written al) Bernold who 
as been proved 
almost beyond doubt by Giesebrecht and Schulzen 
that Berthold was the first to continue Hermann’s 


tion of Berthold’s. It is, however, still undecided 
as to what year Berthold’s chronicle extends. Usser- 
mann and Schulzen hold that it extends only to the 

ear 1066, while Pertz, Giesebrecht, and others : 
believe that ae wrote the : ich at le: 
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istence and all the existing copies have been com- 
piled from various manuscripts found in the monas- 
teries of St. Gall, St. Blaise, Muri, and Engelberg. 
The chronicle was continued by Bernold to the year 
1100, and by others to the year 1175. From various 
passages in Berthold’s chronicle it appears that, for 
a short time at least, he considered Cadalus, Bishop 
of Parma, as the legitimate occupant of the papal 
throne; but he soon noticed his mistake and from 
the year 1070, or even earlier, acknowledged Alex- 
ander II as the true pope. Bernold remarks in his 
chronicle under the year 1088 that Berthold, an 
excellent teacher who was very well versed in Holy 
tances died at an advanced age on the 12th of 

are 

GIESEBRECHT, Gesch. der deutschen Kaiserzett (4th ed.), ILI, 
1032; Scuuuzen, De Bertoldi et Bernoldi Chronicis dissertatio 
historica (Bonn, 1867); Wartrensacu, Deutschlands Geschichts- 


quellen (Berlin, 1894), Lie ivar Hauck, Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1906), Il, 952. 
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Berti, Giovanni Lorenzo, an Italian theologian, 
b. 28 May, 1696, at Sarravezza , Tuscany; d. 26 March, 
1766, at Pisa. "His parents were of the lower class. 
‘At the age of fifteen he entered the Augustinian 
order, and preached with success before he had 
attained his twenty-third year. He subsequently 
occupied important offices in-his order, i. e. those of 
general secretary, prefect of the Angelica (the former 
valuable library of the Augustinians at Rome), 
general assistant. He first taught philosophy, then 
theology, at Sienna, Florence, Bologna, Padua, Rome, 
and finally (1748) became professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Pisa. He suffered, in 1762, a stroke of 
apoplexy which was repeated and eventually caused 
his death. His literary career was an agitated one. 
By order of Father Schiaffinati, his Superior General, 
he wrote the extensive work ‘“‘De Theologicis Dis- 
ciplinis’ (Rome, 1739-45), an exposition of the 
theological teaching of St. Augustine. The book, 
which appeared in several editions, was vehemently 
attacked by d’Ise de Saléon (who was successively 
Bishop of Agen, 1730-35, Bishop of Rodez, 1735-46, 
and Archbishop of Vienne, 1747-51) and by Languet 
de Gergy, Archbishop of Sens (1731-53). They ac- 
cused Berti of Jansenism. In answer, the latter 
published: (1) “Augustinianum Systema de Gratia”’ 
(Rome, 1747; Munich, 1750); (2) ‘‘In Opusculum”’ 
(Leghorn, 1756). The accusations against Berti 
‘were submitted to the Roman authorities. Benedict 
XIV (1740-58) had his book examined and found its 
teaching sound. Besides other works published in 
this controversy, Berti wrote: (1) ‘“Commentarius de 
Rebus gestis 8. Augustini’’ (Venice, 1756); (2) ‘‘S. 
Augustini Queestionum de Scientia, ‘dilucida- 
tio” (Pisa, 1756); (3) “‘De Heresibus "Trium Prierum 
Szeculorum”’ (Bassano, 1769); (4) “Historia Ee- 
clesiastica’’ (Florence, 1753), an ecclesiastical his- 
tory, which he later published in an abridged form 
(Pisa, 1760), and which, thus shortened, was fre- 
quently re-edited (recently at Turin, 1892). 

Hurrer, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1895), Ill, 1-5; Heurrs- 


BIZE in Dict. de théol. cath. (Paris, 1905), 1 795-796; KELLER 
in Karchenlen. (Freiburg, 1887), II, 482, 483. 
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Bertin, Sant, Abbot of St. cee b. near Cone 
stance about 615; d. about 709. At an early age 
he entered the monastery of Luxeuil in France where, 
under the austere Rule of St. Columban, he prepared 

elf for his future aca career. 

; ith two confréres, 
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companions built a small house whence they went out 
daily to preach the word of God among the natives, 
most of whom were still heathens. Gradually some 
converted heathens joined the little band of mission- 
aries and a larger monastery had to be built. A tract 
of land called Sithiu had been donated to Omer by a 
converted nobleman named Adrowald. Omer now 
turned this whole tract over to the missionaries, who 
selected a suitable place on it for their new monastery. 
But the community grew so rapidly that in a short 
time this monastery also became too small and an- 
other was built where the city of St. Omer now stands. 
Shortly after Bertin’s death it received the name of 
St. Bertin. Mummolin, perhaps because he was 
the oldest of the missionaries, was abbot of the two 
monasteries until he succeeded the deceased St. 
Eligius as Bishop of Noyon, about the year 659. 
Bertin then became abbot. 

The fame of Bertin’s learning and sanctity was so 
great that in a short time more than 150 monks 
lived under his rule, among them St. Winnoe and 
his three companions who had come from Brittany 
to join Bertin’s community and assist in the con- 
version of the heathen. When nearly the whole 
neighbourhood was Christianized, and the marshy 
land transformed into a fertile plain, Bertin, know- 
ing that his death was not far off, appointed Rigo- 
bert, a pious monk, as his successor, while he himself 
spent the remainder of his life preparing for a happy 
death. Bertin began to be venerated as a saint 
soon after his death. His feast is celebrated on 
5 September. In medieval times the Abbey of St. 
Bertin was famous as a centre of sanctity and learn- 
ing. The ‘Annales Bertiniani’’ (830-882; Mon. 
Germ. Hist.: Seript., I, 419-515) are important for 
the contemporary history of the West Frankish 
Kingdom. The abbey church, now in ruins, was one 
of te finest fourteenth-century Gothic edifices. In 
later times its library, archives, and art-treasures 
were renowned both in and out of France. The monks 
were expelled in 1791 and in 1799 the abbey and its 
church were sold at auction. The valuable charters 
of the abbey are published in Guerard, ‘‘Cartulaire 
de l’abbaye de St. Bertin’”’ (Paris, 1841; "appendix by 
Morand, ibid., 1861). The list of abbots is gee in 
“Gallia Christiana nova’’, III, 485 sqq. See La- 
plane, “‘Abbés de St. Bertin”? (St. Omer, 1854-55). 

MABILLoN, Acta SS. O. S. B., sec. III, I, 93- 150; Acta SS., 
2 September, 549-630; Burtumr, Lives of the Saints, 5 Sept.; 
Barinc-Goutp, Lives of the Sets 5 Sept.; MonTaLeMBERT, 
Monks of the Wes (Boston), I 628 sqq.} Guerin, Vies des 
Saints (Paris), X, 492 sqq. The earliest sources are two 
anonymous biographies, one of them written before the middle 
of the ninth century, the other somewhat later. They are 
published a MaBiLion and by the Bollandists, loc. cit. 
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Berunero, Diocese or.—Bertinoro, anciently 
called Forum Truentinorum, and, at the time of the 
Gothic war, Petra Honorii, whence the present name, 


is a small city in Romagna, province of Forli, Italy. 


According to legend, about the year 303 St. Tilumi- 
nata, a virgin of Ravenna, took refuge here, but did 
not escape martyrdom. Up to 1360 Bertinoro was 
subject to the Bishop of Forlimpopoli; in that year, 
however, Cardinal Albornoz being commander of the 


troops of Pope Gregory IX, the latter city was de- 


stroyed, and the episcopal ‘seat was transferred to 
Bertinoro, A word will first be said of Forlimpopoli. 

Forlimpopoli was founded in 173 B. c. by the 
Consul M. Popilius Lenas. The first bishop is sup- 


posed to have been St. Rufillus, appointed by oe 
Bt. iivetien, and he is supposed we ypeye trans- 
i t 


le of Isis into a chure! 
patron of 
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cus, and in 649 Bishop Stephen attended the Roman 
council concerning the Monothelites. This city had 
much to suffer from the Lombards, and in 665 or 
670, while the people were assembled in the cathedral 
for the ceremonies of Holy Saturday, it was suddenly 
attacked by King Grimoald, who pillaged it and 
butchered numbers of the people and clergy (Paul 
Diac., Hist. Lang., V, x). By the famous donation 
of Pepin, Forlimpopoli with the other cities of the 
exarchate and the Pentapolis was made a part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter. In 1073 during the episco- 
pate of Pietro, St. Peter Damian went to Forlimpopoli 
to reform ecclesiastical discipline, and on this occa- 
sion is thought to have delivered a sermon on St. 
Rufillus, which Vecchiazzani, an historian of this city, 
claims to have discovered at Rimini in the Library of 
St. Jerome. But this is very doubtful. Among the 
successive bishops, Ubertello (1214) and Taddeo 
(1285) were noted for their beneficence and their 
efforts for the preservation of peace. During the 
fourteenth century Romagna was.at the mercy of 
petty tyrants and Forlimpopoli was ruled by the 
Ordelaffi of Forli. Innocent VI first tried censures 
as a means of enforcing his commands as sovereign, 
and sent Cardinal Albornoz to Forlimpopoli (1355). 
Francesco II, of the Ordelaffi family, however, when 
the cardinal had left, burned the statue of the pope 
in the public square, and was guilty of great cruelty 
towards the clergy. 

In 1360 Albornoz took the city by force, obliged 
the inhabitants to abandon it, and razed it to the 
ground. The episcopal see was then transferred to 
Bertinoro, and the bishop, Roberto dei Resinelli, an 
Augustinian, took with him the relics of St. Rufillus. 
Forlimpopoli was gradually rebuilt, and Leo XII 
restored it to the rank of a city. The bishop, how- 
ever, remained at Bertinoro. In 1377 Roberto was 
succeeded by Bishop Teobaldo, who received from 
Urban VI the civil authority over Bertinoro and 
Cesena, and by virtue of his authority fought against 
the bodies of mercenaries recruited by the Antipope 
Clement VII, by whom he was made prisoner. 
Bishop Ventura degli Abati was highly praised by 
Martin V for his learning and piety. Tommaso 
Caselli, a Dominican (1544), was an able theologian; 
_ Gianandrea Caligari (1580), formerly nuncio to 

Poland, restored the Cathedral of Santa Caterina. 
Giovanni della Robbia (1624), a Dominican, estab- 
lished at Forlimpopoli the Accademia degli In- 
fiammati. In 1803 Pope Pius VII was obliged to 
suppress the Diocese of Bertinoro which, however, 
was re-established in 1817. From 1824 to 1859 it was 
united to the Diocese of Sarsina. In the Diocese of 
Bertinoro is situated the celebrated church of Polenta, 
in Romanesque style, which inspired one of the most 
beautiful odes of Carducci. 

The diocese contains 63 parishes, 93 churches, 
chapels, and oratories, 92 secular priests, 78 regulars, 
32 seminary students, 5 lay brothers, 90 members 
of female religious orders, 1 school for boys, and 5 
for girls, and a population of 32,500. 

Capre.uerti, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844), Il; Annuario 


eccl. (Rome, 1906). : 
U. BENIGNI. 


_ Bertonio, Lupovico, an Italian missionary, 
b. 1552 at Rocea Contrada near Ancona; d. at Lima, 
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of Juli in Southwestern Peru, Bertonio had the fol- 
lowing works printed there, all in the year 1612:— 
“Arte de la lengua aymard con una selva de frases 
en la misma lengua y su declaracién en romance”; 
“Vocabulario de la lengua aymar4”’ (first and second 
part); “Confesionario muy copioso en dos lenguas, 
aymard y espafiola” ete.; “Libro de la vida y mila- 
gros de Ntro Sefior Jesuchristo en dos lenguas, aymaré 
y romance, traducido del que recopilé el Licenciado 
Alonso de Villegas” ete. The publications by Father 
Bertonio being as rare as they are important, Platz- 
mann has published in facsimile the “ Arte y gram4- 
tica”’ of 1603 and the Vocabularies. Manuel Vicente 
Ballivian in a pamphlet conclusively refutes the 
slur cast by Sir Clements Markham on Bertonio, that 


the latter invented the name “ Aymard”’. 

TorRRES SALDAMANDO, Los antiguos Jesuitas del Pert (Lima, 
1882); MrenprsurRU, Diccionario (Lima, 1876), I1; Baxurvian, 
Boletin de la Sociedad geogrdafica de la Paz. 
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Bertrand, Samvr Louris. See Lours Brerrranp, 


SAINT. 

Bertrand, Prerre (1) a French Cardinal, theo- 
logian, and canonist, b. 1280 at Annonay in Vivarais; 
d. 1348 or 1349 at the Priory of Montaud, near 
Avignon. His noble parentage is known to us 
through the manuscript memoir of Grasset, a Celes- 
tine monk of the seventeenth century (Discours 
généalogique de la noble maison de Bertrand et de 
leur alliance avec celle de Colombier), The legal 
profession seems to have been the first aim of his 
education. He successively studied and taught 
law in the Universities of Avignon, Montpellier, 
Orléans, and Paris. Prized as one of the best law- 
regents of his day, he soon reached high positions in 
the Parliament of Paris, the King’s Council, and 
the Queen’s Chancery. His definite calling lay, 
however, in another direction, and he became a 
priest. His priestly career was no less brilliant than 
his legal success. We find him, in rapid succession 
Dean of Puy-en-Valais, Bishop of Nevers, Bishop 
of Autun. In 1331 Pope John XXII made him a 
cardinal in recognition of many services rendered 
to the Church. Among these services are to be 
reckoned several charitable institutions founded 
at Annonay, and the Collége d’Autun, or Collége 
Cardinal, established in Paris on behalf of fifteen 


for the sole purpose of enjoying the DAN ake le fori; 
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hands, they stand in a certain relation of subordi- 
nation, the spiritual power being the higher of the 
two. His views are to be found in “‘ Libellus adversus 
Petrum de Cugneriis’’ and ‘De origine et usu iuris- 
dictionum’’, published in Paris in 1495 and 1584 
respectively, and later inserted in volume XIV of 
the ‘‘Magna Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum’’ (Cologne, 
1618). Many other writings of Cardinal Bertrand 
(apologetical, canonical, pastoral) have not been 
published and are reported to be in the Vatican 
Library. 

(2) BERTRAND, PIERRE, DE CoLOMBIER (also known 
as BeRTRAND PiprRRe), a French cardinal, nephew of 
the foregoing, whose name he adopted, b. in 1279, at 
Colombier, in Vivarais; d. in 1361 at the priory of 
Montaud, near Avignon. Like his uncle, he studied 
law and occupied important positions in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. Ordained priest, he soon rose to 
distinction, became Bishop of Nevers, then of Autun, 
later of Arras, and was made cardinal by Clement VI, 
1344. His career as a cardinal was a distinguished 
one. The popes at Avignon used him as their trusted 
agent in many delicate missions, notably for the 
termination of the war between France and England 
and the election of Charles of Bohemia to the im- 
perial throne. He met little success in his endeay- 
our to stop the Hundred Years’ War, but brought 
about the desired election of Charles IV, and, having 
in the meantime become Dean of the Sacred College, 
was naturally chosen by Innocent VI to go to Rome 
and crown the new emperor. Cardinal de Colombier 
left no writings. The Celestine monks of Colombier 
and Montaud, whose benefactor he was, held his 
and his uncle’s memory in great veneration. We 
are indebted to them for many biographical details 
on the two Cardinals Bertrand. 

Barontus-Mansti, Annales Ecclesiastici, anno 1829 (Lucca, 
1750), XXIV; Gallia Christiana (Paris, 1720-70), ITI, IV and 
XII; Mazon in ande Encyclopédie; Ipmm, Essai historique 
Vivarais (Tournon, 1890); CHrvaLipr, Rép, des sources hist.: 
Bio-bibl. J. F. SoLuimr. 


Bertulf, Saryr, Abbot of Bobbio, date of birth 
unknown; d. 639 or 640. He was the son of a pagan 
nobleman in Austrasia and a near relative of St. 
Arnulf, Bishop of Metz, whose pious example had 
such an influence on Bertulf that he became a Chris- 
tian and in 620 entered the monastery of Luxeuil. 
A few years later he became acquainted with Abbot 
Attala, who had come to Luxeuil on a visit, and, 
with permission of Abbot Eustace of Luxeuil, joined 
Attala’s community at Bobbio in Italy. Upon 
the death of Attala, in 627, Bertulf was elected by 
the monks of Bobbio as their abbot. Like his holy 
predecessor, he insisted on the observance of the 
austere rule introduced by St. Columban, the founder 
of Bobbio, and preached fearlessly against Arianism, 
which had gained a firm foothold in Italy under the 
Lombard kings. When the Bishop of Tortona 
endeavoured to bring Bobbio under his own juris- 
diction, Bertulf hastened to Rome, where Pope 
Honorius received him kindly and granted the 
monastery entire exemption from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. Jonas, a monk of Bobbio, who accompanied 
Bertulf on his journey to Rome, relates that, while 
returning to his monastery, Bertulf was attacked 
Py a deadly fever, and cured miraculously by St. 

eter. 
miracles to the prayers of St. Bertulf. Most martyr- 
ologies give him the title of saint. 
brated on 19 August. : 
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Bérulle, Pierre DE, cardinal, and founder of 
the French congregation of the Oratory, b. in the 
province of Champagne, France, at the chdteau of 
Cérilly, 4 February, 1575; d. 2 October, 1629. 
De Bérulle came from a distinguished family of 
magistrates. From his youth and even before his 
ordination he devoted himself to the conversion of 
Protestants and wrote a “Discourse on Interior 
Abnegation”’. After entering the priesthood he was 
made chaplain to Henry IV and, in company with 
his friends the Cardinal du Perron and St. Francis 
de Sales, he continued his labours for the conversion 
of the Huguenots. With the co-operation of Madame 
Acarie (the Bl. Marie of the Incarnation) he intro- 
duced Carmelite nuns of the Reform of St. Teresa 
into France, a work attended with many difficulties. 
In 1611 de Bérulle founded the congregation of the 
Oratory on the model of the one formed some years 
before by St. Philip Neri at Rome. Owing to the 
differences of time and place the French congregation 
varied in some important respects from the Italian 
Oratory. (Cf. Oratory, FrencH CONGREGATION 
or THE.) In speaking of the French Oratorians it 
should be remembered that from this congregation 
proceeded the seventeenth-century reform of the 
clergy of France. The celebrated Jesuit Cotton called 
the French Oratory “necessary to the Church”, 
and St. Francis de Sales said also that there was 
“nothing more saintly and more useful to the Church 
and God”. While filling the office of Superior-Gen- 
eral of the Oratory Father de Bérulle was also 
actively employed in the public affairs of the time; 
for example, in the arrangements for the marriage 
of Charles I of England with Henrietta of France, 
sister of Louis XIII. Pope Urban VIII in 1627 
rewarded de Bérulle’s services to Church and State 
by creating him a cardinal. Two years later de 
Bérulle died while saying Mass. His disciple, St. 
Vincent de Paul, said of him: “ He is one of the most 
saintly priests I have known”, and his friend St. 
Francis de Sales declared: “ He is everything which I 
should desire to be myself”’. 

Cardinal de Bérulle left several works, the remark- 
able qualities of which led Pope Urban VIII to call 
him the Apostolus Verbi incarnatt. “This expres- 
sion’’, wrote Cardinal Perraud, also an Oratorian, 
in his work “L’Oratoire de France aux XVII° et 
XVIII¢ siécles”’, “is more than a magnificent pane- 
gyric awarded to the piety of the founder of the Ora- 
tory; in a word, it contains the essential epitome of 
his written works, for it may be said of them, as of 
the entire life of the saintly cardinal, that the one - 
aim was to make our Saviour Jesus Christ better 
known and more loved.” The chief works of Cardi- 
nal de Bérulle are: (1) “Traité des énerguménes” : 
(Troyes, 1599). (2) “Discours etc.” (Paris, 1609) 
(3) “Discours de l’état et des 
grandeurs de Jésus” (Paris, 1623). The last men- 
tioned work was reprinted several times; the sub- 
stance and often the actual expressions are to be 
found in the diffuse “ Méditations” of Father Bour- 
going and also in Bossuet’s “ Elévations sur les mys- 
téres’’. (4) “Vie de Jésus” (Paris, 1629); this was 
a sequel to the preceding work, which the pious — 
author had just finished at the time of his death. 
(5) “Elévation 4 Jésus-Christ sur Sainte Madeleine” 
(Paris, 1627). Father Bourgoing issued a complete 
edition of the works of Cardinal de Bérulle (Paris, 
1644), which included some writings not mentioned — 
above, and he added to the edition a “table of the | 
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senet, has said: “He wrote the books at his leisure 
and weighed each word”, and the biographer adds 
very justly that the reader is rewarded for his trouble, 
for “it is impossible to read them without feeling 
oneself filled with love for our Saviour Jesus Christ”. 
TaBARAUD, Histoire du Pére de Bérulle (Paris, 1817), II; 
Prrraup, L’Oratoire de France, ch. iii, iv; Houssayn, M, de 
Bérulle et les Carmélites; Le Pere de Bérulle et l’Oratoire; Le 
cardinal de Bérulle et Richelieu (Paris, 1872-76), III; Incoup, 
Essai_de_ bibliographie oratorienne (Paris, 1882); Ipmm, Les 
miracles du cardinal de Bérulle (Paris, 1881). 
A. M. P. INGotp. 


Bervanger, Marrin pb, a French priest, founder 
of charitable institutions; b. at Sarrelouis, 15 May, 
1795; d. at Paris, 1865. After being for some time 
assistant pastor in his native city, he took part, in 
1822, in the foundation of the Association Royale de 
Saint-Joseph, and later of the Ciuvre de Saint- 
Henri. These two institutions were destined to 
give to workingmen free instruction and professional 
training. To reach this end more effectively, he 
founded, in 1827, a boarding-school where, besides 
manual training, poor boys could receive intellectual, 
religious, and moral education. This is the Giuvre 
de Saint-Nicolas. In the beginning only seven 
children were in the establishment, but it soon de- 
veloped and was transferred from its poor quarters in 
the Faubourg Saint-Marceau, to a better location 
in the Rue Vaugirard. At the time of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, the first two institutions disappeared, 
but the Institution Saint-Nicolas remained. It 
had many difficulties to overcome; the resources 
were insufficient; proper instructors could not always 
be found; suspicions of political intrigues were en- 
tertained by the Government, which led to various 
vexatious inquiries. De Bervanger succeeded in 
overcoming all obstacles, and the institution became 
more and more prosperous. Soon a branch estab- 
lishment was founded at Issy. In 1859 De Ber- 
vanger turned over the institution to Cardinal Mor- 
lot, Archbishop of Paris, who gave the direction of 
it to the Christian Brothers. It has since been en- 
larged. De Bervanger wrote the “Régle de |’Giuvre 
de Saint-Nicolas” (1853). 

Dictionnaire de pédagogie (Paris, 1887), I, pt. I, 189. 

C. A. Dusray. 

Besancon (VEsonTIO), ARCHDIOCESE OF, coexten- 
sive with the departments of Doubs, Haute-Sadéne, 

and the district of Belfort. Few nineteenth-century 
dioceses have undergone similar territorial changes. 
The Concordat of 1802 gave the Diocese of Besancon 
all those districts which, in 1822, constituted the Dio- 
cese of St.-Claude. In 1806, Besangon was given ju- 
risdiction over the three parishes of the principality 
of Neufchatel (Switzerland) which fell under the con- 
trol of the See of Lausanne in 1814. In 1870, after 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany, the 
district of Belfort was withdrawn from the See of 
Strasburg and attached to that of Besancon. The 
metropolitan jurisdiction of Besancon also underwent 
singular changes. In 1802 its suffragans were the 
Bishoprics of Dijon, Autun, Metz, Nancy, and Stras- 
burg. Under the Restoration, Dijon and Autun were 
withdrawn from Besangon, the latter becoming the 
metropolitan of the Sees of Saint-Dié, Verdun, and 
Belley. In 1874, after the German conquest, the 
churches of Metz and Strasburg were under the di- 
rect control of the Holy See. 

Local legends attribute the evangelization of Besan- 

con to Sts. Ferréol and Ferjeux, sent thither by 

St Trenzus, Bishop of Lyons. Duchesne has proved 


= at that these legends belong to a chain of narratives 


forged in the first half of the sixth century and of 
_ which the “passion”’ of St. Benignus of Dijon was 


e initial link.. The catalogue of the earliest 


bishops of Besangon is to be read with caution. 
first bishop kn 
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ius, a monk at Luxeuil and organizer of the monastic 
life; St. Donatus; St. Hugh I (1031-67), prince of 
the empire, the real founder of the city whose mar- 
kets, commerce, and schools he established; Car- 
dinal de Granvelle (1584-86), the famous minister of 
Philip II, who built the palace of Besancon; Antoine- 
Pierre de Grammont (1662-98), who strenuously op- 
posed Jansenism and the Reformation, strove to 
uplift the clergy, and, in 1691, transferred to Besan- 
gon the University of Déle; Le Coz (1802-15), 
former constitutional bishop whose personality pro- 
voked in the diocese no little opposition to the Con- 
cordat; Cardinal de Rohan-Chabot (1828-33); Car- 
dinal Mathieu (1834-75), who distinguished himself 
by his defence of the temporal power, and was a 
member of the “Opposition’’ at the Vatican council. 
He opposed strenuously in his diocese the ‘“simul- 
taneous churches’’ which sprang up throughout the 
district of Montbéliard where Protestants are nu- 
merous. 

The monastery of Luxeuil, founded by St. Colum- 
banus (d. 615), gave to the Diocese of Besancon a 
series of saints. First came the direct successors of 
St.. Columbanus; the Abbot St. Eustasius who 
founded a celebrated school in this monastery; the 
Abbot St. Valbert who sent monks to found the 
Abbeys of St.-Valéry, St.-Omer, and St.-Bertin, and 
died in 665; the Abbot St. Ingofroid; St. Donatus, 
who became Bishop of Besangon; and St. Ansegisus, 
author of a celebrated collection of capitularies. 
The Abbey of Lure was founded at the beginning of 
the seventh century by St. Déicole (Deicolus), or 
Desle, disciple of St. Columbanus; later its abbots 
were princes of the Holy Empire. The Abbey of 
Baume les Dames, founded in the fifth century and 
in which Gontran, King of Burgundy, was buried, 
was the school where St. Odo, afterwards Abbot of 
Cluny, studied in the tenth century; at the end of 
the eighth century there was built near it an abbey 
for Benedictine nuns, members of the nobility. 
During the Revolution, the superb church of this 
abbey was laid waste. Among the other saints of 
the Diocese of Besangon may be mentioned the 
hermit St. Aldegrin (tenth century), and St. Peter 
Fourier (1565-1640), one of those who, in the sey- 
enteenth century, inaugurated systematic educa- 
tion for girls. During the Middle Ages several 
popes visited Besancon, among them Leo IX who 
consecrated the altar of the old Cathedral of St. 
Etienne in 1050, and Eugenius III, who, in 1148, con- 
secrated the church of St. Jean, the new cathedral. 
A council was held at Besancon in 1162, presided over 
by Frederick Barbarossa, in the interest of the 
Antipope Victor against Pope Alexander III. Guido 
of Burgundy who was pope from 1119 to 1123 under 
the name of Calixtus II, and the Jesuit Nonnotte 
(1711-93), an adversary of Voltaire, were natives of 
Besangon. The miracle wrought through the Sacred 
Host of Faverney, during a fire in the year 1608, is 
annually commemorated by elaborate ceremonies. 
The places of pilgrimage are: Notre Dame du Chéne 
at Scey; Notre Dame d’Aigremont; the pilgrimage of 
St. Pierre of Tarentaise at Cirey-les-Bellevaux, where 
St. Pierre de Tarentaise died in 1174; Notre Dame 
des Jacobins at Besancon; and Notre Dame de la 
Motte at Vesoul. Parts of the Cathedral of St. Jean 
at Besangon were erected as early as the eleventh cen- — 
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Vesoul; 3 homes for the aged in Besancon; 1 infant 
asylum, 1 boys’ orphanage, and 4 gratuitous in- 
dustrial schools in Vesoul, all conducted by nuns; 
1 deaf-mute institute and 1 boys’ orphanage in 
Besancon conducted by brothers. 

In 1900 the diocese had the following religious 
orders, Men: Capuchins, Eudists, and Marianists at 
Besancon, and Trappists at Notre Dame de la 
Grace de Dieu. Women (purely local orders): Sis- 
ters of Charity of Besancon, nursing and teaching, 
founded in 1799; Sisters of the Divine Providence 
of Frasne-le-Chateau, teaching, founded in 1780; the 
Daughters of St. James, nursing sisters with a 
mother-house at Besancon. At the close of 1905 the 
Archdiocese of Besangon had 657,773 inhabitants, 60 
pastorates, 814 succursal parishes (mission churches), 
and 97 curacies. 

Gallia christtana (1860), XV, 1, 322; Instrumenta, 1-124; 
Ricuarp, Histoire des dioceses de Besancon et de Saint-Claude 
(Besancon, 1847-50); Sucurt, Notre Dame de Besancon et du 
département du Doubs (Besancon, 1892); Brreter, Htude sur 
Vhymnaire bisontin du cardinal Mathieu, archévéque de Besan- 
con (Besancon, 1886); Ducnrsnn, Fastes épiscopaux, I; 
CHEVALIER, Topobibl., 382-384. 

GEORGES GOYAU. 


Besange, Jerome Lamy, O.S.B., b. at Linz, 1726; 
d. 1781. For twenty-four years he taught Scripture 
at Salzburg. He published the following works: 
“Tntroductio in Vetus Testamentum”’ (2 vols., Steyr, 
1765); “‘Introductio in sancta quatuor Evangelia’’ 
(Venice, 1775); “Introductio in Acta Apostolorum’’ 
(Pavia, 1782); “Fasciculus Myrrhe’’, a commentary 
on the Passion (Steyr, 1766); ‘‘Die sieben Busspsal- 
men’’ (Salzburg, 1776). 

Parisotv in Via., Dict. de la Bible. 

JoHN CorRBETT?. 


Beschefer, THroporre, Jesuit missionary in 
Canada, b. at Chalons-sur-Marne, 25 May, 1630; 
d. at Reims, 4 February, 1711. He entered the 
Society of Jesus at Nancy, 24 May, 1647, studied 
philosophy and theology at Pont-a’-Mousson, taught 
humanities and rhetoric for seven years in various 
colleges in France, and after his third year of proba- 
tion came to Canada in 1665. From Quebec, where 
he was stationed for three years after his arrival, he 
set out on an embassy to the Mohawks, and to the 
Dutch at Albany, but a sudden outbreak of Indian 
hostilities compelled him to turn back. In 1670-71, 
however, he was a missionary among the Iroquois. 
In 1672, he returned to Quebec, becoming superior of 
the Canadian missions in 1680, and retaining that 
office until at least 1687. A year later he was prefect 
of classes in the College of Quebec and in 1689 re- 
turned to France, where he acted as procurator of 
the missions. ‘During his stay in Canada he was for 
sixteen years the spiritual director of the Ursulines 
at Quebec, and their annals describe him as ‘‘a man 
of distinguished merit and a director of great wisdom 
and experience”’. 

_ Tuwaritss, Jesuit Relations, LXII, 91; XLIX, 273, 274; 
Rocuemonterx, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVIIe 
siécle (Paris, 1895-96), III, 371; Sommervogesn, Bibl. de la c. 
de J., 1. 1402; VIII, 1830. — 

=, Epwarp P. SPILLANE. 


Beschi, Costanzo Giusmppr, b. at Castiglione 
in the Venetian Heider pe: 1680; d. at Manapar c. 
he Society of Jesus in 1698, and 
to the Madura mission in 1710, during nearly 
apostolic life proving himself a y 

> found the Madura Mi 
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the Tamil grammar in five years, and for the next 
twenty years made so thorough a study of the whole 
field of Tamil literature that the native men of 
letters bowed to him as their master. He composed 
a grammar of High Tamil, and was the first to write 
a grammar of Low Tamil (the common dialect) 
which still remains the foundation of scientific Tamil 
philology. He is also the compiler of several Tamil 
dictionaries, among them the quadruple lexicon 
containing words, synonyms, categories of words 
and rhymes; a Tamil-Latin and a Tamil-Latin- 
Portuguese dictionary. He wrote several ascetical 
books in Tamil, especially doctrinal instructions for 
the use of the native catechists; also controversial 
tracts against the Danish Lutheran missionaries 
who sought to gain a foothold in the Madura Mission. 
Beschi is, however, best known as a Tamil poet. In 
a poem of 1100 stanzas, ‘‘ Kittéri ammalle saritiram ”’, 
he sings the praises of the martyr St. Quiteria (not 
St. Catherine, as some writers have mistakenly 
asserted), His greatest poetical work is the “Tém- 
bavani”. (The Unfading Garland), one of the 
Tamil classics. This Tamil “Divina Commedia” is 
divided into thirty-six cantos, containing 3,615 
stanzas. “It is”, says Baumgartner, “the noblest 
epic poem in honour of St. Joseph written in any 
literature, East or West. In one of the most difficult 
languages of Southern India Beschi produced a 
poem which for richness and beauty of language, 
for easy elegance of metre, popular treatment, and 
true poetical conception and execution, is the peer 
of the native classics; in nobility of thought and 
subject-matter, it is as superior to them as the 
harmonious civilization of Christianity rises above 
the confused philosophical dreams and _ ridiculous 
fables of idolatry.” Another poem “ Paramarta- 
guru Kadey” (the adventures of the Guru Para- 
marta), in which he delightfully satirizes the foibles 
and conceited ignorance of the native gurus (heathen 
teachers), is the most entertaining book in Tamil 
literature, bubbling over with wit and humour. 
Beschi himself translated it into Latin. It has also 
been translated into English, French, German, 
Italian, and Canarese. Grisse and Babington, 
editors respectively of the German and English 
translations, seem to be ignorant both of Beschi’s 
authorship of the book and of his great importance 
in the literature of Southern India, for they make no 
mention of his name. The tradition that he was at 
one time prime minister to a native raja is not 
sufficiently authenticated. In 1744 he was rector 
of the Mission of Manapar, where he died. His 
memory lives to this day in Southern India. - 
SomMERVOGEL, Bibliotheque de la c. de J., I, col. 1402- 
09, s. v.; Bertranp, La Mission du Maduré, Iv, 342-375; 
Juan, Le Maduré (Tournai, 1894), I, 152-163; in particular 
BaumGartner, Geschichte der Weltliteratur (Freiburg im Br., 
1897), II, 345-354. 
_ B. Guipner. 


Beseleel, (Becdl’él, in the shadow of God). 
I. The son of Uri and grandson of Hur of the tribe of — 
Juda (Ex., xxxi, 2; xxxv, 30; I Paral., ii, 20; II Paral., 
i, 5). Being naturally endowed with a certain 
originality of invention, he was expressly called by 
God to be the chief architect of the tabernacle and 
its many appurtenances (Ex., xxxi, 2 sqq.). To him 
were entrusted the preparation of the holy oils, the 
inc the priestly vestments, and finally the 
of the ark ‘and of the furniture for court — 
. Special Divine gifts were also given 
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1686; d. 1763. Ordained in 1715, he received the 
doctorate of the Sorbonne three years later. He was 
also assistant principal of the College of Plessis, but 
his defence of Jansenism and his opposition to the 
Bull “Unigenitus’’ obliged him to resign the post. In 
1729, the Sorbonne erased him from the list of Doc- 
tors and, in 1731, he was exiled from Paris. During 
the following year he was allowed to return. He 
wrote a “History of the Abbey of Port Royal’’ (6 
vols.), and “Lives of the Four Bishops engaged in 
the case of Port Royal’’. We have also from his pen 
two works on Scripture: ‘‘Concorde des livres de la 
Sagesse’”’ (Paris, 1737), reprinted in Migne’s ‘‘Cursus 
Completus’’ (XVIII) and “Morale des Apdétres ou 
concorde des épitres de saint Paul et des épitres 
canoniques du N. T.’’ (Paris, 1747). 

émotre sur la vie et les ouvrages de J éréme Besoigne (Paris, 
1763); Qubrarp, La France littéraire (Paris, 1827), I, 315-316; 
Heurtesize in Dict. de théol. cath., with a list of his Jansen- 
istic writings; Rey in Dict. de la Bible. 

JOHN CORBETT, 


Besoldus, CuristopHprR, a German jurist and 
publicist, b. of Protestant parents in 1577 at Tiibin- 
gen, Wiirtemberg; d. 15 September, 1638 at Ingol- 
stadt, Bavaria. He studied jurisprudence and 
graduated as Doctor of Law in 1598; and in 1610 be- 
came professor of law at Tiibingen. He was held in 
high regard as a teacher, and his counsel was fre- 
quently sought in~juridical questions by the civil 
administration. His studies extended beyond his 

specialty; he acquired the knowledge of nine lan- 
guages; perused the Scriptures, the writings of the 
Fathers, and of the medieval mystics. His inclination 
towards the Catholic religion grew with his knowledge 
of it. He was publicly converted at Heilbronn in 
1635. Two years later, he accepted the chair of 
Roman Law at the University of Ingolstadt. He was 
considering the offer of a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, tendered him by Pope Urban VIII, 
when he died. On his death-bed he conjured his wife 
to embrace the Catholic faith; three months later she 
was received into the Church with her eight-year old 
daughter. The nobleness of character and erudition 
of Besoldus have been recognized even by his op- 
ponents, although an attempt was made to ascribe 
his conversion to interested motives. His works are 
very numerous. His publication of three volumes of 
documents from the Stuttgart archives gave offence 
because their contents tended to prove that the im- 
- mediate dependency of the Wiirtemberg monasteries 
on the Empire (Reichsunmittelbarkeit) implied for the 
- local dukes the obligation of restoring the confiscated 
religious property. His writings are important for 
the history of the causes of the Thirty Years War. 
Rass, Convertiten (Freiburg, 1867), V, 310-328; Ginrmr, 


Religionsedikt von 1629 (Stuttgart, 1902), 294-306; Srinrzine,. 


Gesch. d. deutschen Rechtswissensch. (1880), I, 692 sqq.; SreM- 
meR-Brtick in Kirchenlex., I1, 526-528. 
N. A. WEBER. 


Bessarion, JOHANNES (or Basriius), Cardinal, 
b. at Trebizond, 1389, or according to others, 1395, 
but most probably in 1403; d. at Ravenna 18 Novem- 
ber, 1472. Some claim illustrious parentage for him, 
but as to this nothing certain is known. In 1413, 


while still very young, he was sent to Constantinople, 
where he devoted himself to study, achieving 
success in the field of letters. 


eat 
In 1423 he entered the 
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the revival of ancient learning, constantly defending 
the harmonizing of the two systems; he criticized the 
unrestrained partisanship of his master quite as 
much as that of Michael Apostolius. His learning 
and eloquence soon excited the admiration and re- 
spect of all and brought him, within a short space of 
time, various ec- 
clesiastical digni- 
ties. In 1436 he 
was made Bishop 
of Nicwa, but was 
not destined to see 
his diocese, how- 
ever, as the em- 
peror, John VIII 
Paleologus, had 
him accompany 
him to the Coun- 
cil of Ferrara, 
which they reached 
4 March, 1488. 
Here his dignity 
and touching elo- 
quence, as well as 
his vast theolog- 
ical erudition, L— 
gave him _— such JOHANNES, CARDINAL BrssARION 
great authorit 

among the Greek bishops that the happy issue of 
the council—the reunion with the Latin Church 
—may be attributed in great part to him. This 
was fully recognized, as on 6 July, 1439, in the 
cathedral of Florence, to which the council had been 
transferred, he was commissioned to read the Greek 
redaction of the Act of Union. 

Bessarion returned to Greece, but during the same 
year is found once more at Florence with Eugenius IV, 
who, in the consistory of 18 December, 1439 (accord- 
ing to others 8 January, 1440), created him cardinal 
of the title of the Twelve Holy Apostles. At the 
same time another Greek, Archbishop Isidore, re- 
ceived the sacred purple. The brief duration of the 
union of the churches is well known. Bessarion him- 
self, having changed to the Latin Rite was cordially 
hated by the schismatic Greeks. This notwithstand- 
ing, Bessarion continued to work zealously for the 
union of the other Oriental schismatic churches, the 
Jacobites and Ethiopians (1442), the Syrians (1444), 
the Chaldeans and Maronites (1445). At this time, 
also, to refute the accusations of Marcus of Ephesus, 
against. the council, he wrote the book: ‘‘ De successu 
synode florentine’’. Nicholas V, like Eugenius IV, 
gave evidence of the great regard in which he held 
the Greek scholar. In 1449 he made him Bishop of 
Ulazzara and in the same year conferred on him the 
suburbicarian See of Sabina, for which that of 
Frascati was shortly after substituted. In the fol- 
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stringent legislation he sought to curb immoderate 
luxury; and he rebuilt and adorned many churches 
of the city, among them that of San Luca. By his 
prudent and far-seeing administration and his abso- 
lute impartiality he won the confidence of the citizens 
of Bologna, so that on his departure they honoured 
his memory in an inscription; and ever afterwards, 
in all their necessities and in all transactions with the 
Holy See, they had recourse to his intervention. 

While Bessarion was legate in Bologna, Cardi- 
nal Stefano Porearo was in banishment in that city, 
being assigned one hundred ducats in addition to the 
annual pension of three hundred granted him by the 
pope. Porcaro succeeded in eluding Bessarion’s 
vigilance and escaping to Rome. Bessarion did not 
delay in apprising the pope of his flight. The rest is 
well known. In 1453 Nicholas V died; and in the 
conclave following his death, Bessarion was all but 
chosen to succeed him; however, Calixtus III was 
finally elected. Constantinople had just fallen into 
the hands of the Turks and the Byzantine Empire 
had been destroyed. Thereupon Bessarion used all 
his influence with Francesco Foscari, the Doge of 
Venice, as well as with the new pope to persuade 
them to take up the offensive against the invading 
barbarians. Not confining his efforts to words, at 
the cost of heavy pecuniary sacrifices he furthered 
the cause of the crusade. His zeal was still more 
pronounced under Pius II, whose election was due 
in a special manner to him. In the congress of 
Mantua, convened by the pope in 1459 for the pur- 
pose of forming a league of all Christian princes 
against the Turks, Bessarion took a most active part, 
not justified, however, by results. The love of his 
native land impelled him to accept the commission 
given him by the pope to attend two German diets 
held the following year, one on the 2nd of March at 
Nuremberg, the other on the 25th of the same month 
at Worms. Neither, however, had any practical re- 
sults. At the command of the pope he went to 
Vienna to induce the emperor to assist with arms 
and supplies Matthias Corvinus, the young King of 
Hungary. After a long wait the German leaders, 
17 September, asked for another delay, and only 
the express wish of Pius II kept Bessarion in Ger- 
many for a whole year, pleading the cause of the 
Christians of the Orient. Internal discord among the 
German leaders prevented them from reaching any 
decision concerning the crusade, and Bessarion re- 
turned to Rome disillusioned and discouraged. As a 
reward for his labours the pope bestowed on him the 
commendatory Abbey of Grotta-Ferrata of Greek 
Basilians, which became a centre of learned pursuits. 
Shortly afterwards, on the death of Cardinal Isidore, 
metropolitan of Kiew and Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Bessarion received the patriarchal title. 

In 1463 Pius II once more sent him to Venice to 
win that republic over to the cause of the crusade 
which the pope, on his own initiative, wished to 
organize. Long, serious discussions ensued, and at 
last, in September of the same year, the republic 
signed a treaty of alliance with Matthias Corvinus, 


and on 20 October the crusade was solemnly pro- 


claimed, The results hoped for, however, were not 
entirely achieved. During the pontificate of Paul {1 
who continued the crusade, Bessarion withdrew from 
active affairs and devoted himself entirely to study, 
cultivating the friendship of many Greek and Italian 


scientists then in Rome, and engaging in learned dis- 


cussions with them. Thus he won the title of Lit- 
patronus. In his house the first Accademia 
Ebay es ul IL desired eet 
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cords which had arisen between the first two, and to 
induce the last-mentioned to join in the great expedi- 
tion against the enemy of Christianity. On 20 April, 
1472, he left Rome—but was received in an un- 
friendly manner both in Burgundy and at Paris so 
that he was forced to return to report the complete 
failure of his mission. The disappointment, the dis- 
comforts of travelling, and his great age made sad 
havoe on his strength. At Ravenna he was obliged 
to interrupt his journey; there his death occurred at 
the Abbey of St. John the Evangelist, 18 November, 
1472. His body was taken to Rome and interred in a 
tomb which had been erected in the portico of the 
convent of the Conventual Minorites, close by the 
Basilica of the Twelve Holy Apostles. A simple 
sarcophagus, on which is inscribed a Greek distich 
of his own composition, contains his remains. 

All the aspirations of Bessarion, which, more than 
great, were unique, were absorbed by three ideas: 
the union of the Oriental Church with the Latin, 
the rescue of Greek lands from the Mussulman yoke, 
and the triumph of classic literature and philosophy, 
especially the Greek. If the realization of the first 
two was only partial or, in a way, temporary, the 
third was certainly fulfilled to a more complete de- 
gree than perhaps Bessarion himself had dared hope. 
His labours in that direction had lasting success. 
By his translations of Xenophon’s “Memorabilia’’, 
Aristotle’s ‘‘Metaphysics’’, ete., he paved the way 
for a more exact knowledge of the real thought of 
the Stagyrite. His part in the reconciliation of 


Platonism and Aristoteleanism has already been men- ° 


tioned. In this contest of intelligence, he wrote the 
works “‘In calumniatorem Platonis’”’ against George 
of Trebizond, who in his translation of the Laws of 
Plato had sharply criticized their author, exalting 
Aristotle instead. In the fifth book of his work, 
Bessarion, in turn, enumerates the faults of transla- 
tion and the errors in the commentary of George. 
At a tremendous outlay, he gathered together a 
library of eight hundred codices of Greek MSS., and 
still at his own expense had many others copied by 
men of letters. After 1464 he gave these treasures 
to the Republic of Venice with which he had always 
been in the greatest sympathy. These codices 
formed the nucleus of the famous “ Bibliotheca 
Sancti Marci’’. 


The eee part of Brssarton’s works are to be found in — 


P. L., CLXI. Concerning Bessarion: An, BuANpinius, De 
vitd et rebus gestis Bessarionts (Rome, 1777); Woure. v. GOETHE, 
Studien und Forschungen iiber das Leben und Zeit des'Card, B. 
(Jena, 1874); Vast, Le Card. B. (Paris, 1878); Sapov, Bessa- 
rion de nicée son réle au concile de Ferrara (Florence and St. 
Petersburg, 1883); RocHouu, Bessarion (Leipzig, 1904). 
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Bessel, JoHANN Franz (in religion Gorrrrtep), 
Benedictine, abbot, and _ historian, b. 5 September, 
1672, at Buchen, in the Grand-duchy of Baden; d. at 


_ Gottweig, 22 January, 1749. He made his course in 


the humanities at Aschaffenburg, Wiirzburg, and 


Bamberg, and in 1690 entered the University of z 


Salzburg, conducted by the Benedictines, where he 
‘specialized in philosophy, also attending lectures 
on theology and jurisprudence. Attracted by the 
learning and piety of his teachers, he resolved to 
become a religious and entered the Benedictine Order 
at Géttweig on the Danube, Lower Austria, 15 June, 
1692. After making his vows (21 June, 1693), he 


dained (21 March, 1696), and on 23 May was granted 


the degree of Doctor of Theology, being shortly after- 
wards appointed Lector in philosophy and tl eulogy 
mn 


in the monastery of Seligenstadt on the Main. 
HAG e summoned to the electoral court of 
y Ar Lothar nie von Schénbor1 
' eee 


completed his theological course at Vienna, was or-— 
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of Doctor Juris Utriusque, and on his return to Mainz 
(1703) he was appointed vicar-general and supreme 
judge of the whole archdiocese by his benefactor. 
He was also employed on various diplomatic missions, 
as, for instance, to the court of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel in connexion with the conversion of Duke An- 
ton Ulrich and his granddaughter, the Princess Elisa- 
beth Christine, later the wife of Emperor Charles VI. 
He made three journeys to Rome to settle differences 
between the pope and the emperor concerning the 
limits of the province of Comacchio. On 7 February, 
1714, he was elected Abbot of Géttweig, and from 
that time forward was commissioned by the emperor 
to conduct diplomatic negotiations, in addition to 
being made imperial theologian and serving twice as 
honorary rector of the University of Vienna. 

Abbot Bessel was the second founder of Géttweig, 
which became, under his rule of thirty-five years, a 
centre of learning. He added to the rare Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman coins and bracteates collections 
of copper-plate engravings (over 20,000), minerals, 
shells, and paintings. By the expenditure of princely 
sums he enriched the library with thousands of 
volumes, chiefly on historical subjects, as well as in- 
cunabula and MSS. Himself a thorough scholar, he 
encouraged among his religious all undertakings of a 
scientific or artistic nature. When the abbey was 
almost totally destroyed by fire, he gathered, by 
judicious management, means sufficient to rebuild 
it on a more splendid scale. 

Personally, Abbot Bessel was a retiring religious, 
presenting to all a shining example of monastic piety 
and virtue. Besides several comparatively unim- 
portant works, such as ‘‘ Margarita pretiosa’’, “Curize 
Romane praxis’, and ‘Austrie ritus’’, he pub- 
lished (Vienna, 1732) two letters of St. Augustine to 
Optatus, Bishop of Mileve, which had been until 
then unknown. He is erroneously credited with 
the authorship of ‘‘Quinquaginta Romano-catho- 
licam fidem omnibus aliis preferendi motiva’’ (Mainz, 
1708), a controversial work written originally in 
Latin, but translated into almost every European 
tongue. The work which brought him lasting re- 
nown and a place in the records of the science of 
history is entitled “Chronicon Gottwicense, tomus 
prodromus”’ (Tegernsee, 1732). Not, as might be 
thought, a history of the abbey, this single volume 
is a comprehensive work on German diplomatics, 
treating of manuscripts found in registers and ar- 
chives, original documentary evidence, diplomas of 
German emperors and kings, and inscriptions and 
seals, illustrated with maps and engravings on copper. 
The author also discusses medieval geography, as well 
as the royal palace-domains (Pfalzen) and the vari- 
ous districts of Germany. Great learning and clear 
critical acumen distinguish this work, which marked 
an epoch in the history of German diplomatics, and 
has served as the basis of all later works on the same 


subject. 
ALBERT, Gottfried Bessel und das Chronicon Gottwicense in 
Freiburger Diécesan-Archiv. (1899), X XVII, 217-250. 
Parricius SCHLAGER. 


Beste, Henry Diasy, miscellaneous author, b. at 
Lincoln, England, 21 October, 1768; d. at Brighton, 
28 May, 1836. He was the son of the Rev. Henry 
Beste, D.D., prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral. His 
mother, Magdalen, daughter and heiress of Kenelm 
Digby, Esq., of North Luffenham in Rutland, 
claimed to be the representative of the extinct male 
line of the historic Sir Everard and Sir Kenelm 
Digby. His father dying in 1782, Henry was sent 

_ two years later by his mother to Oxford. He became 
a commoner of Magdalen College, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1788 and his M.A. in 1781. He was 
al ards elected to a fellowship, which he resigned 
family estates came to him on the death 
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ther. In September, 1791, he took deacon’s p 
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orders in the Anglican Church, and a little later re- 
tired to Lincoln, displaying great activity there as a 
preacher. Doubts about the spiritual authority of 
the Established Church sprang up in his mind, which 
were strengthened by intercourse with the Abbé 
Beaumont, then in charge of the small Catholic 
chapel at Lincoln. The result was that he was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church by Rev. Mr. Hodg- 
son, Vicar-General of the London district, 26 May, 
1798. In 1800, he married Sarah, daughter of Ed- 
ward Sealy, Esq., and was the father of the well- 
known author, John Richard Digby Beste. His first 
works were a treatise entitled “The Christian Religion 
briefly defended against the Philosophers and Re- 
publicans of France”’ (octavo, 1793), and in the same 
year a discourse on “ Priestly Absolution”? which was 
republished in 1874. It is interesting that this latter 
work anticipated some of the Tractarian arguments 
and met with the warm commendation of the chief 
members of the University of Oxford in 1794. After 
his conversion Beste was an occasional contributor 
to Catholic periodicals. He also travelled abroad 
and spent several years in France and Italy. Car- 
dinal Wiseman met him at Rome in the Jubilee 
of 1825, and mentions him in his ‘‘ Last Four Popes’”’ 
(Boston, 1858, p. 245). In 1826 Beste published 
“Four Years in France, or Narrative of an English 
Family’s Residence there during that period, pre- 
ceded by some account of the Conversion of the 
Author to the Catholic Faith’? (octavo). Two years 
later he wrote a similar book on his stay in Italy. 
Ten years after his death appeared his last work, 
called “‘ Poverty and the Baronet’s Family, a Catholic 


Story’’ (12mo, 1846). 
Gittow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., s. v.; Kent in Dict. Nat. 
Biog., IV, 416. 
Epwarp P, SPILLANE. 


Bestiaries, medieval books on animals, in which 
the real or fabulous characteristics of actually existent 
or imaginary animals (such as the griffin, dragon, 
siren, unicorn, etc.) were figuratively treated as 
religious symbols of Christ, the devil, the virtues and 
vices. The origins of a symbolism of this character, 
taken from nature, are to be sought in antiquity and 
above all in the ancient East. Eastern literature, 
as well as the Greco-Roman literature dependent on 
it, ascribed to certain animals, whether fabulous or 
real (the lion, the tiger, the snake, the eagles), a cer- 
tain connexion with the life and actions of man and 
the gods, and made a corresponding religious use of 
them. This is exemplified in the Oriental and es- 
pecially Egyptian worship of animals. Many remi- 
niscences of this animal symbolism are encountered 
in the Old Testament. From the earliest period 
Christian fancy interpreted these animals according 
to the symbolism of the Old Testament, and so de- 
picted them in Christian art. Thus, for example, in 
the Catacombs some are symbolic of what is good, 
e. g. the lamb or sheep representing the soul or the 
believer, the dove the soul, the phoenix Christ or 
immortality, and the peacock immortality; others 
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bestiaries obtained much valuable material from 
the “Libri moralium”’ of Gregory the Great. The 
medieval bestiaries are more or less exact translations 
or imitations of the “ Physiologus’’; e. g. the bestiary 
of Philippe de Thaun, about 1121, edited by Thomas 
Wright (London, 1841), and two bestiaries of the 
thirteenth century, one by Pierre of Picardy, the 
other by Guillaume of Normandy published by 
Hippeau (Caen, 1852). The bestiary appears in its 
complete development in Richard de Fournival’s 
“Bestiaire d’Amour’’, written in the fourteenth 
century and published by Hippeau (Paris, 1860), in 
the treatise “De animalibus” attributed to Bl. Al- 
bertus Magnus, in the ‘‘Tractatus de bestiis et aliis 
rebus’’ supposed to have been written by Hugo of 
St. Victor, above all in the ‘‘Speculum naturale’’ of 
Vincent of Beauvais. 

The influence of the symbolism of the bestiaries is 
plainly seen in the various forms of medieval in- 
tellectual life. It was evident in the sermon and also 
in the liturgy as shown by the symbolic use of the 
bee in the blessing of Easter candles and the blessing 
of wine on the feast of St. John as a preventive of 
poisoning from snake-bites. The metrical animal 
fables, particularly, exhibit the widespread taste for 
this form of allegory. The influence of the symbolism 
of the bestiaries is still more manifest in medieval 
sculpture, both Romanesque and Gothic. Though 
the use of animal subjects in the oldest Irish and 
Merovingian art has apparently no deeper aim than 
the enjoyment of grotesque forms, yet animal sym- 
bolism appears from the earliest date as an element of 
Romanesque art, especially in miniature and sculp- 
ture, in both of which it often exhibits a close de- 
pendence on the bestiaries. (See ANIMALS IN CHRIS- 
TIAN ART; SYMBOLISM.) 

Ecxku, Die symbolische Zoologie in Organ fiir christ. Kunst 
(1869), No. XII-XXII; Kowtuorr, Die sagenhafte und sym- 
bolische Tiergesch. des Mittelalters in RAumeEr, Taschenbuch 
(1867), 177-269; Krepner, Ueber die Tierbiicher des Mittel- 
alters in Herric, Archiv, Vol. LV; Katholischer Seelsorger 
(1898), 460 sqq. 

JOSEPH SAUER. 


Betanzos, Fray Dominao, a Dominican mission- 
ary, d. at Valladolid, Sept., 1549. One of the most 
illustrious Dominicans of the sixteenth century in 
America. A native of Leon in Spain, he first studied 
jurisprudence at Salamanca, then became a Bene- 
dictine and lived as a hermit on the Island of Ponza 
for five years. He then joined the Dominicans, 
who had established themselves on the Island of 
Hispaniola (Santo Domingo) in 1510. Betanzos 
went there four years later. In 1516 he, with sev- 
eral other Dominicans, wrote a violent letter to Las 
Casas on the rapid disappearance of the Indians of 
the Antilles, indulging in the grossest exaggerations 
about the numbers of the aboriginal population 
(which they had no means of knowing, even ap- 
proximately), and the excesses purported to have 
been committed by the Spaniards. In 1526, Betan- 
zos went to Mexico and founded the Dominican 
province of Santiago de México. Hardly had it been 
established when Fray Tomas de Berlanga set forth a 
claim that it belonged to his newly founded prov- 
ince of Santa Cruz with the provincial seat at Santo 
Domingo. Betanzos went to Spain in 1531 and 
obtained from the Holy See the independence of his 
foundation. He also established the Dominican 
Province of Guatemala. As Provincial of Mexico 
in 1535, he at once organized missions among three 
Indian linguistic stocks: Nahuatl (Aztec, or Mexi- 
can), Mixteco, and Tzapoteco. He returned to 
Spain in 1549, and died in September of the same 
year at Valladolid. The Bishopri¢ of Guatemala 
was tendered to Betanzos, but he declinedit. While, 
in his letter of 1516, he acquiesced in the extreme 
views of his brethren of the order on the question of 
Indian policy, in the “Opinion”’ (Parecer) given by 
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him in 1541, and approximately repeated in 1543, 
just as the unfortunate ‘‘New Laws”’ regarding the 
Indies were to be promulgated under the influence 
of Las Casas, he assumed an entirely different atti- 
tude. Free from all controversial spirit, he quietly 
gave his opinion in a sense diametrically opposed to 
the measures Las Casas pressed upon the Govern- 
ment. This is significant, coming from a member of 
the same order and of almost equal rank. Betanzos 
was an intimate friend of the most distinguished Fran- 
ciscans of Mexico—Archbishop Zumarraga, Motolinia, 
and others, who did not harmonize with Las Casas in 
his extreme tendencies. He is credited with the 
authorship of an addition to the ‘‘ Doctrina”’ of Fray 
Pedro de Cérdova which appeared in 1544, and possi- 
bly in 1550, but this is not yet fully established. 
YcazBaLceta, Coleccién de Documentos para la Historia 
de México (Mexico, 1866), I; Dominco pr Brranzos, Parecer; 
Documentos inéditos de Indias, VII; Carta &4 Bartolomé de las 
Casas; Menpieta, Historia eclesidstica indiana, 1599 (Mexico, 
1870); DAviza Papinua, Historia de la fundacién y discurso 
de la provincia de Santiago de México (2d ed., Brussels, 1625); 
BeéristTain, Biblioteca hispano-americana setentrional (Mexico, 
1816), I; Remesau, Historia de la Provincia de San Vicente 
de Chyapa y Guatemala de la Orden de Santo Domingo (Madrid, 
1619); the same book is also known as, Historia general 
de las Indias Occidentales y particular de la gobernacién de 
Chiapas y Guatemala; Gru GonzaLEz DAvina, Teatro eclesias- 
tico de la primitiva Iglesia de las Indias occidentales (Madrid, 
1649); Diccionario de Historia y Geografia (Madrid, 1865), I. 
Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Betanzos, Fray PEepro p&, a Franciscan mission- 
ary, b. at Betanzos in Galicia; d. at Chomez, Nicara- 
gua, 1570. He was one of the earliest Franciscan 
missionaries to Guatemala, and founder of the Church 
in Nicaragua. He is said to have acquired, in eight 
years, the use of fourteen Indian languages, including 
the Nahuatl. It is certain that he possessed an ex- 
traordinary gift for linguistics since in one year he 
mastered the three principal idioms of Guatemala: 
Quiché, Kakchiquel, and Zutuhil, speaking them as 
perfectly as the Indians themselves. It was during 
this time, and on account of his writings, that the 
controversy began between the Franciscans and 
Dominicans over the use of the Indian term “Cabo- 
vil’”’ as a synonym for God. Betanzos insisted that 
they were not synonymous and always wrote “Dios ”’, 
even in Indian idioms. The Dominicans on the 
other hand kept up the native term ‘‘Cabovil”’. 
The Franciscans were right, since the aborigines had 
no conception of monotheism, and ‘‘Cabovil’’ means, 
not a personal supreme Deity, but the spiritual es- 
sence which all Indians believe to pervade the world, 
localizing and individualizing at will; an animistic 
idea underlying Indian fetishism. Betanzos was 
one of the authors of a work published at Mexico 
and entitled, ‘Arte, Vocabulario y Doctrina Chris- 
tiana en Lengua de Guatemala”’. It is probably the 
book printed in Mexico previous to 1553 and ascribed 
to the ‘‘Franciscan Fathers’, and also to Bishop 
Marroquin of Guatemala. No copy of it, however, is 
known to exist. It is the earliest work printed in 
any of the languages of Guatemala. 

Casual mention of Fray Pedro de Betanzos is found in 
YcazBALceTA, Bibliografia mexicana, etc. (Mexico, 1886), 
in which an edition of the Catecismo & Doctrina is mentioned 
(Mexico, 1556), and a reimpression (Guatemala, 1724). The 
title of the 1556 edition is Catecismo. y Doctrina Cristiana en 
wdioma Utlateco; of the 1724 print, Doctrina Cristiana en lengua 
Guatemalteca, and while the former is attributed to Bishop 
Marroquin, the latter has for its authors Fray JUAN DE TORRES 
and Fray Prpro pre Brranzos. The biographic data are 
found’in Biristain, Bibliot. hispano-americana set. (Mexico, 
1816), I, who in turn obtained them from VazquEz. Crénica 
de la Provincia del Illmo. Nombre de Jestis, del Orden de San 
Francisco. de Guatemala (Guatemala, 1714-16). Sauter, 
papa of Authors, etc. (New York, 1861), copies Béris- 
TAIN. ee also Luprewre, Literature of American Aboriginal 
resp ed (London, 1858). On the controversy over the 
use of the words “‘ Dios” and “‘Cabovil” see Remusat, Historia 


a BE age de San Vicente de Chyapa y Guatemala (Madrid, 


Ap. F. BANDELIER. 
Betanzos, JuAN pu.—Unfortunately very little is 
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known as yet of this official, who has left such val- 
uable works on the Indian traditions and language 
of Peru. He was a Spaniard by birth and came to 
Peru at an early day. Whether or not he was still 
on the Island of Santo Domingo in 1539, as notary 
or scribe, is uncertain. He was at Cuzco in 1542 and 
officiated as quasi-interpreter at the investigation of 
Indian historical traditions ordered by Vaca de Castro. 
(See Peru.) Even then he had acquired a solid ac- 
quaintance with the Quichua idiom. He married an 
Indian girl of the Inca tribe and composed the first 
catechism known to us in the Quichua language. 
The manuscript is now in the National Archives at 
Lima. In 1551 he finished his book entitled “Suma 
y Narracién de los Incas &c’’ (dedicating it to the 
viceroy Antonio de Mendoza), one of the most im- 
portant sources for ancient Peruvian history. Un- 
fortunately only a part of this work is still known to 
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of the Mount of Olives. It is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament; in the New Testament it comes 
into prominence as the Village of Mary, Martha, 
and Lazarus, and as the scene of the great miracle of 
the raising of Lazarus to life by Jesus. Here Jesus 
often received hospitality in the house of his friends, 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus; and near this village 
Jesus ascended into Heaven. The most accepted 
etymology of the name is Beit- Ania’, “House of 
Misery’. The Talmud derives the name from 
Beit-Hiné, or Bét’uni, “House of Dates’’. The 
modern name of the village is el-‘Azariye, so called 
from the memory of Lazarus. The initial letter 
of the name Lazarus is elided in Arabic after the 
lof the article. 

Some believe that the present village of Bethany 
does not occupy the site of the ancient village; 
but that it grew up around the traditional cave 
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exist. It embodies the earliest accounts of Indian 
traditions from Bolivia and extreme southern Peru, 
and as they were gathered by Betanzos within less 
than fifteen years after the landing of Pizarro, they 
ean hardly be much tainted by contact with Euro- 
peans. Of the life of Betanzos, after 1551, practically 
nothing is known. 

Brranzos, Suma y Narracién de los Incas que los Indios 
Llamaron Capaccuna (1551, published by Jiménez dela Espada, 
Madrid, 1880); Espapa, Tres Relaciones de Antigiiedades 
peruanas (Madrid, 1878, Introduction); Garcia, Hl Origen 
de los Indios (Father Garcia owned the complete manuscript 
of Betanzos as late as 1607); Espapa, Una Antigualla peruana 
(Madrid, 1892). The report on the Incas bears the title Discurso 
sobre la_Descendencia y Gobierno de los Ingas, and is dated 
1542; Banppuier, Aboriginal Myths and Traditions concern- 
ing the Island of Titicaca (1904, Am. Anthropologist, VI, No. 2); 
IpEem, The Cross of Carabuco (ibid., VI, No. 5); Menpisurv, 
Diccionario, etc, (Lima, 1876), II. ¢ 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Bethabara. See BerHaANY BEYOND THE JORDAN. 


Bethany (Byéavia), a village of Palestine, fifteen 
furlongs, or one mile and three-quarters, east of 
Jerusalem, at the base of the south-eastern slope 


which they suppose to have been at some distance 
from the house of Martha and Mary in the village. 
Zanecchia (La Palestine d’aujourd’hui, 1899, I, 
445 sq.) places the site of the ancient village of 
Bethany higher up on the south-eastern slope of 
the Mount of Olives, not far from the accepted site 
of Bethphage, and near that of the Ascension. It is 
quite certain that the present village formed about 
the traditional tomb of Lazarus, which is in a cave 
in the village. The identification of this cave as 
the tomb of Lazarus is merely possible; it has no 
strong intrinsic or extrinsic authority. The site 
of the ancient village may not precisely coincide 
with the present one, but there is every reason to 
believe that it was in this general location. St. 
Jerome testifies: ‘Bethany is a village at the second 
milestone from Aelia [Jerusalem], on the slope of 
the Mount of Olives, where the Saviour raised 
Lazarus to life, to which event the church now 
built there bears witness’? (Onom. ed. Lagarde, 
108, 3). E “ 

In the early ages this church was called the “ La- 
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zarium”’ and held in great veneration. Towards 
the close of the fourth century St. Silvia declares that 
on the Saturday before Palm Sunday the clergy of 
Jerusalem and the people go out to the Lazarium 
at Bethany, so that not only the place itself but 
the fields round about are full of people. In memory 
of this ancient custom the Franciscan Fathers of 
the Holy Land and the pilgrims go out and worship 
at the tomb of Lazarus on Friday of Passion Week. 
There is no Catholic chapel at Bethany. The 
Schismatic Greeks have a monastery and chapel 
there. The land about Bethany is largely a desert 
of stone, and from the elevated ground north of 
the village, the eye sweeps over an undulating desert 
even. to the valley of the Jordan. The present 
village is made up of about forty wretched Moslem 
houses; there is not a Christian in the village. The 
only notable ruin at Bethany is that of a tower, a 
few paces south-east of the tomb of Lazarus. The 
massive stones yet remaining in portions of the 
walls indicate that it is older than the Crusades; 
it may date from the fourth or fifth century. In 
1138 Melisenda, wife of King Fulke I, of Jerusalem, 
founded a cloister of nuns at Bethany; but the ruins 
of this cloister have not been identified. The 
sites of the house of Martha and Mary, and of that 
of Simon the leper are shown at Bethany; but it is 


evident that these localizations are purely imaginary. 

Quarterly statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund; 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society; Hurprr in Vic., Dict. de la 
Bib.; Guerin, Samarie; BanpEKER-BenzicER, Palastina und 
Syrien; Murray, Handbook, Syria_and Palestine; pe Hamme, 
Ancient and Modern Palestine, tr. Rorra1er (New York), IV; 
FasrneruBer, Nach Jerusalem, II, 15 sqq.; Survey of Western 
Palestina, Mem., II, 89; Mommert, Anon und Bethania 
(Leipzig, 1903), 30-56; Hacen, Lexicon Biblicum; BREEN, 
Diary of my Life in the Holy Land. 

A. E. BREEN. 


Bethany Beyond the Jordan (Sn@avia répay rod 
*Topddvov).—In the text of St. John’s Gospel, i, 28, 
the author locates the event of Our Lord’s baptism 
by St. John the Baptist at Bethany across the 
Jordan and there is herein a celebrated variant. 
The greatest number of the ancient codices, and 
those of greatest authority, have Byavia, ‘ Bethany’’. 
This reading is approved by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Westcott-Hort, and others. The uncial codices, C?, 
K, T, U, A, If, many minuscule codices, the Sinaitic 
Syriac, and Cureton’s Syriac text have (naBapd, 
“Bethabara’’. This reading was approved by 
Origen, Jerome, Eusebius, and Chrysostom. Origen, 
in his commentary on this place of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, declares as follows: ‘We are not ignorant that 
in nearly all codices Bethany is the reading. But 
we were persuaded that not Bethany, but Beth- 
abara should be read, when we came to the places 
that we might observe the footprints of the Lord, 
of His disciples, and of the prophets. For, as the 
Evangelist relates, Bethany the home of Lazarus, 
Mary, and Martha, is distant from Jerusalem fifteen 
furlongs, while the Jordan is distant one hundred 
and eighty furlongs. Neither is there a place along 
the Jordan which has anything in common with the 


name Bethany. But some say that among the 


mounds by the Jordan Bethabara is pointed out, 
where history relates that John baptized’’. 
Archeological research has failed to identify either 
Bethany or Bethabara beyond the Jordan; the 
conjectures range from the ruins on the bank of the 


Jordan opposite Mahddet Hadschle, less than two — 


miles north of the mouth of the Jordan, even to 
conte ‘Abara, a ford of the Jordan near Beth- 
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The reading ‘‘Bethabara’’ came into the codices 
on the authority of Origen. A, E. BREEN. 


Betharan, a city of the Amorrhites in the valley- 
plain east of the Jordan, about twelve miles from 
Jericho (Num., xxxii, 36; Jos., xiii, 27). It was re- 
built by the tribe of Gad and later fortified by Herod 
Antipas, who named it Livias in honour of the wife 
of Augustus. As she was later called Julia, Josephus 
speaks of the city as Julias. Having been burnt at the 
fall of Jerusalem, it was restored by the Christians 
and became a bishopric. The site is identified by 
some with Tell el Rameh, six miles east of the 
Jordan, by others with Beit Harran. 

Heret in Vic., Dict. de la Bible; Rimss, Bibel-Atlas (2nd ed., 
1887); Merrit, Last of the Jordan, 383. 

JOHN CoRBETT. 

Bethdagon, name of two cities in Palestine. 
(1) A city (Jos., xv, 41) of the tribe of Juda “‘in the 
plains’’, that is, the territory below Joppa between 
the mountains and the Mediterranean. Its site is 
uncertain. (2) A city, (Jos., xix, 27) of Aser near 
eee supposed to be Tell Da’ouk, south-east of 

a. ; 


For references and conjectures see Hacrn, Lex, Biblicum, 

Ss. V. 
JoHN CORBETT. 

Bethel (6x-n°2, “house of God”), an ancient 
Canaanitish town, twelve miles north of Jerusalem, 
not far from Silo on the way to Sichem. The primitive 
name was Luza. Abram twice offered sacrifice east 
of Bethel (Gen., xii, 8; xiii, 3). In these passages the 
name of Bethel is used by anticipation, as it was given 
to the town by Jacob after his vision (Gen., xxviii, 
19). When the Israelites entered the promised land, 
Bethel was allotted to the tribe of Benjamin, but it 
was taken and occupied by the Ephraimites (Judges, 
i, 22-26). It was a place of importance in the sub- 
sequent history. Here the Israelites in the days of 
the Judges were wont to consult the Lord (Judges, 
xx, 18, 26; xxi, 2; the phrase “‘in Silo’’ added in 
these texts by the Vulgate is a mistake) and the Ark 
of the Covenant was probably here for a time. 
Samuel was wont to judge in Bethel every year. 
After the division of the kingdoms Jeroboam dese- 
crated the place by erecting a golden calf and in- 
troducing the Egyptian worship of Apis. This con- 
tinued until Israel was led captive to Assyria (IV 
K., x, 29) and was frequently denounced by the 
prophets Osee and Amos. Shortly before his as- 
sumption, Elias visited Bethel, where there was a 


school of prophets (IV K., ii, 2, 3); the boys from 


the town mocked Eliseus on his return and were 
destroyed by bears (ibid., 23). One of the priests 
who had been carried away captive was allowed to 


‘return somewhat later and dwelt in Bethel to teach 
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inhabitants are very active and industrious. 
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“House of Bread’’; to-day Beith-Lahm, ‘House of 
Flesh”’. There died Rachel, Jacob’s wife (Gen., xv, 
60); David was born there (I Kings, xvi, 2), and many 
other Biblical personages. There was enacted the 
gracious idyll of Ruth and Booz. There, above all, 
the Saviour was born, a descendant of David, and 
from this fact the humble village has acquired un- 
paralleled glory. It was at Bethlehem, also, that 
in the fourth century St. Jerome, St. Paul, and St. 
Eustochium fixed their residence. According to 
John Cassian, it was in a monastery of Bethlehem 
that the office of Prime was instituted. As early as 
the second century it was indicated by St. Justin 
Martyr, a native of Neapolis (Nablous), as the place 
of the Nativity. About a.p. 330 Constantine the 
Great built a basilica on this site. The present church 
appears to date from a later time—either the fifth 
or the sixth century—and has been repaired at still 
later periods. The Frankish kings were wont to 
come from Jerusalem to be crowned at Bethlehem, in 
memory of the coronation of David by Samuel. The 
greater part of the church is now shared by various 
communions; while the choir belongs to the Greeks 
alone, the Grotto of the Nativity is open to the Latins, 
the Greeks, and the Armenians, who hold services 
there each in turn. 

The first Bishop of Bethlehem, Arnolfo (1099- 
1103), was appointed by the Crusaders. The see 
was not canonically erected until 1109, when the 
title was united with that of Ascalon, till then a 
Greek diocese (Revue de l’Orient latin, I, 141). 
The Diocese of Bethlehem-Ascalon existed from 
1109-1378, but since the middle of the thirteenth 
century its bishops resided at Clamecy in France. 
The Diocese of Bethlehem-Clamecy was created in 
1378, and suppressed by the Concordat between 
Napoleon and Pius VII, in 1801. The titular Bishop- 
rics of Bethlehem and Ascalon, however, had existed 
separately from 1378 to 1603, when they were sup- 
pressed. From 1801 to 1840 both residential and 
titular sees, either of Bethlehem or Ascalon, were 
extinct. In 1840, Gregory XVI reunited the title of 
Bethlehem in perpetuum to the independent Abbey 
of St. Maurice d’Agaune in Switzerland. In 1867 
the titular See of Ascalon was also re-established. 

Bethlehem is to-day a little town with about 


‘10,000 inhabitants, exclusive of foreigners (5,000 


Latins, 100 Catholic, or Melchite, Greeks, 4,000 
Greeks, a few Armenians and Mussulmans). The 
Be- 
sides agriculture, they are engaged in the fabrication 
of wooden, mother-of-pearl, and bituminous lime- 
stone objects, such as beads, crosses, etc. The 
women are remarkably beautiful and wear a peculiar 
costume which is very rich and of ancient pattern. 
The Franciscans govern the Latin parish, a scholas- 
ticate, a primary school, and an asylum; the Christian 
Brothers have a novitiate for native young men; 
the Fathers of the Sacred Heart, or Betharramites, 
have a scholasticate for their missions in South 
America; the Salesians conduct an industrial school 
with an orphanage and an elementary school; the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Apparition have two 
convents, a school, an orphanage, and an infant 


school; the Sisters of Charity have a hospital and an 


orphanage; the Carmelite nuns, a monastery. The 
Greek Catholic parish lately established has not yet 
a church. There are also Greek and Armenian 
monasteries, and schools conducted by Greeks, 


_ Armenians, and Protestants. — 


Lequren, Ord. Christ., III, 1275-1386; Gams, 516; Evsmt, I, 
8; 11, 118; Rrant, Etudes sur l’histowe de l’évéché de Bethlée 
Genoa, 1888), completed by papers in Revue de l’Orient latin, 
40-160, 381-412, 475-524; II, 35-72, with an exhaustive 
graphy; Mas-Latrin, Trésor de chronologie (Paris, 1889), 
94; pers Judée, 1, 120-207; Conprr, Tentwork 
me, 1, \ 7 
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Bethlehem.—The old Hebrew name béth lehem, 
meaning “house of bread’’, has survived till the 
present day. In its Arabic form, however, bét lahm, 
it means “‘house of meat’’. Several scholars’ (Smith, 
Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, 1906, 318, n. 2) hold 
that the name is connected with Lakhmu, one of the 
divinities in the Babylonian Creation myth and that 
Bethlehem was a sacred shrine of that god in ancient 
times. This is possible, but there is no actual evi- 
dence in favour of the conjecture. Two cities of the 
name are known from Sacred Scripture: I. Brru- 
LEHEM is mentioned in Jos., xix, 15, as one of the 
twelve cities belonging to the tribe of Zabulon. It 
is but a small town, poorly built, and of no great 
importance (Buhl, Geog. des alten Paldstina, 1896, 
215), a little less than seven miles south-west of Sap- 
phoris (Safftrieh) and seven miles north-west of 
Nazareth, the home of Our Lord. Critics do not 
agree among themselves whether the Bethlehem 
described in Judges, xii, 8, 10, as the home of Abesan 
(Ibzan), one of the minor judges, is the same as that 
of Jos., xix, 15, or Bethlehem of Juda. A large num- 
ber if not the majority of modern commentators, 
are in favour of Bethlehem of Zabulon. But ancient 
tradition (Josephus, Antiq., V, vii, 13; cf. also Moore, 
Judges, Int. Crit. Com.) made Abesan spring from 
Bethlehem of Juda and the view is ably defended 
by Father Lagrange in his commentary (Smith, 
op. cit.; Hogg, Encyc. Bib., IV, 5389). In any case 
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the importance of that city was never great. But the 
efforts of some modern critics have made it more 
famous. Unable to accept as historical the narratives 
of Our Lord’s birth in Bethlehem of Juda, these 
scholars would place the Nativity in Bethlehem of — 
Zabulon, referred to in the Talmud pee: 70, a) 
as Bethlehem seriyyah, which is regarded as equiva- 
lent to ndséryyah, i. e. Bethlehem of Nazareth (of 
Galilee), a certainly remarkable combination of two 
names so well known from the Gospels (Réville, 
Jésus de Nazareth, 2nd ed., Paris, 1906, I, 360). 

Ii, BerHLtenEM or JupDEA [so the Greek text of 
Matt., ii, 1, erroneously corrected by St. Jerome to 
Bethlehem of Juda, thinking that the Evangelist had 
in his original text conformed to the Old Testament 
usage (Judges, xvii, 7, xix, 1; I Kings (Sam.), xvii, 12)], 
is much more celebrated than its northern namesake 
as the birthplace of David, and above all, of Our Lord. — 
The city, which numbers now about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, almost exclusively Christians, is situated fi 
miles south of Jerusalem at a very short dist: 
the highroad from Jerusalem to i 

tiful country, 
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Jerusalem. At an altitude of 2,350 feet it spreads.out 
between the Wadi el Hrobbe in the North and the 
Wadi er-Rahib in the south; the land of Moab is 
visible in the south-east, a detail to be remembered 
in reading the beautiful story of Ruth the Moabitess, 
the scene of which is Bethlehem (Smith, op. cit.). 
The main resources of Bethlehem are agriculture and 
the sale of religious articles; the city is also the 
market-place of the peasants and bedouins of the 
neighbourhood. 

According to Gen., xxxv, 16, 19; xlviii, 7, Bethle- 
hem was associated with the patriarchal history. 
The sepulchre of Rachel, or Qubbet Rahil (Rachel’s 
dome) as it is called now, about one mile north of 
Bethlehem, still shown to the pilgrim and venerated 
by Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews, is referred 
to again in I Kings (Sam.), x, 2, and Matt., ii, 16-18; 
ef. Jer., xxxi, 15, As an examination of these pas- 
sages shows, the tradition presents some obscurities, 
and critics question the correctness of the gloss 
(Gen., xxxv, 19) which identifies Ephrata with 
Bethlehem, supposing it the result of a confusion 
between Bethlehem-Ephrata [Ruth, iv, 11; Mich., v, 
2 (1)], i. e. our Bethlehem, and another Ephrata in 
the north, otherwise unknown, or assume two differ- 
ent traditions regarding Rachel’s sepulchre. (Cf. 
commentaries: Driver in Hast., ‘Dict. of the Bible’’, 
IV, 193, a; Buhl, op. cit., 156, 159; Badeker-Benzin- 
ger, “‘Palastina und Syrien’’, 1904, 91.) Bethlehem 
is mentioned also in Judges as the home of the young 
Levite who went to Michas (xvii, 7 sqq.) and of the 
young woman (xix, 1 sqq.) whose death caused the 
expedition against the tribe of Benjamin. In the 
Old Testament, however, it is connected especially 
with the great King David (I Kings, xvi, 1 and 
passim), whose name is given to the three cisterns 
(Bi “ar Da ’tid), found north-west of the town, not 
far from the tomb of Rachel. A tradition not older 
than the end of the fifteenth century, according to 
Biadeker-Benzinger (p. 91), sees therein the cistern 
referred to in II Kings, xxiii, 14 sqq. and I Par. 
(Chron.), xi, 16 sqq. Later the city was fortified by 
Roboam (II Par., xi, 6), and I Esd. (Ezrah), ii, 21 
sqq. [ef. If Esd. (Nehem.), vii, 26] informs us of the 
return of 123 Bethlehemites from the Captivity. 

In the New Testament, we have, with the exception 
of John, vii, 42, references to Bethlehem only in 
Matt., ii, and Luke, ii, whose narratives of the birth 
of the Saviour in the city of David have rendered it 
most dear to Christians. Many modern critics, how- 
ever, are making Bethlehem again “‘little among the 
thousands ‘of Judah’? (Schmidt, The Prophet of 
Nazareth, 1905, 246) by attacking the historical 
value of the Gospel narratives. Some place Our 
Lord’s birth at Nazareth, called His rarpis in the 
Gospels (Mark, vi,1, and parall.; cf.i,9; 1,24, etc.); this 
is done by almost all those who deny the historicity 
of the Infancy, endeavouring to explain our narra- 
tives as a legend arisen from the Jewish tradition that 
the Messiah had to be born in Bethlehem, occasioned 
by Micheas, v, 2 (1). (Cf. Targum; also John, vii, 42; 
Strauss, Life of Christ, tr. Eliot, from the 4th Germ. 
edit., 1840, § 32, end, § 39; Usener in “‘Encye. Bib.’’, 
III, 3346-47; Schmidt, op. cit., 243, 246; Weiss in 
“Die Schriften des N. T.”; Géttingen, 1906, I, 1, 
pp. 46, 221-223, 393-395.) Others more seldom give 
the explanation already mentioned. 

This question, which is part of the larger problems 
connected with ce. i-ii of Matt. and Luke, cannot be 
discussed here. [See besides the lives of Jesus and 
-commentaries; Ramsay, “‘Was Christ born at Beth- 
lehem?’’, 1898, and QuirInrus, Census or.] Suffice 
it to remark here that if the second explanation re- 
moves some difficulties, it requires us to go entirely 
behind the narratives of both Matt. and Luke, who 
most clearly mean only Bethlehem of Juda (see 
Knowling, ‘Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels’’, 
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New York, 1906, I, 204). Against the first explana- 
tion it may be noted with many critics that Matt. and 
Luke agree independently in placing the birth at 
Bethlehem without, in St. Luke’s case, any sign of 
influence of Micheas’ prophecy (Knowling, op. cit.; 
Nichol, ‘Dictionary of Christ’’, I, 195, a; Jacquier, 
“Hist. des livres du N. T.”, Paris, 1905, II, 209). 
We must not, however, exaggerate the value of that 
argument. (Cf. Revue d’histoire et de littérature 
religieuses, Jan.—Feb., 1906, 62 sqq.) These diffi- 
culties were unknown to the ancient writers, who 
reproduce simply the Gospel narratives with addi- 
tions, in some cases possibly historical. About 150 
we find St. Justin Martyr referring (Dial., lxxviii) 
to the Saviour’s birth as having taken place in a cave 
near the village of Bethlehem; such cave stables are 
not rare in Palestine. (Cf. Massie in Hast., Dict. of 
the Bible, III, 234; Expository Times, May, 1903, 
384; Bonaccorsi, ‘‘Il Natale’, Rome, 1903, 16-20.) 
The tradition of the birth in a cave was widely ac- 
cepted, as we see from Origen’s words about a century 
later: “‘In Bethlehem the cave is pointed. out where 
He was born, and the manger in the cave where He 
was wrapped in swaddling clothes, and the rumour 
is in those places and among foreigners of the Faith 
that indeed Jesus was born in this cave’’. (Contra 
Celsum, I, li.) It is reproduced also in the apocry- 
phal gospels (Pseudo-Matt., xiii, ap. Bonaccorsi, 
op. cit., 159-163; Protevang. of James, xvii sqq., 
Bonaccorsi, 155-159; Gospel of the Infancy, I-IV, 
Bonaccorsi, 163-164). Over the traditional spot of 
the Nativity stands a church (St. Mary of the Na- 
tivity), surrounded on the north-west and south- 
west by the convents of the Latins (Franciscans), 
Greeks, and Armenians, respectively. The building 
is, apart from additions and modifications made by 
Justinian (527-565), substantially the work of Con- 
stantine (about 330). Underneath that most ancient 
and venerable monument of Christianity, a favourite 
resort of pilgrims throughout the centuries, is the 
grotto of the Nativity. The Nativity chapel, run- 
ning in the same general direction as the church 
(east to west), is situated under the choir; at the 
eastern end is a silver star with the inscription: Hic 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est, and near 
the chapel of the Crib (see Bonaccorsi, op. cit., 77— 
113). Other grottoes to the north and north-west 
connected with that of the Nativity are associated, 
mostly by recent traditions (c. fifteenth century), 
with the narratives of Matt., ii, mainly, and with the 
memory of the great scholar St. Jerome and_his 
company of pious and learned friends (Sanders, 
Etudes sur 8. Jéréme, Paris, 1903, 29 sqq.). 
Epwarp ARBEZ, 


Bethlehem, an architectural term used in the 
Ethiopic Church for the oven or bakehouse for baking 
the Korb4n or Eucharistic bread. It is a usual at- 
tachment to Coptic churches and is generally situated 
somewhere within the enclosure of the church. It is 
shown in the plan of Mari Mina and-the adjoining 
church of Mari Banai. The four walls of Dair Abu 
Makar enclose one principal and one or two smaller 
court-yards around which stand the cells of the 
monks, domestic buildings, such as the milkroom, 
the oven (Bethlehem), the refectory and the like. 

Burtger, The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, I, 48. 

HomMasS H. Poo.e. 


Bethlehem, Councits or. See JERUSALEM, SYNOD 


OF. 

Bethiehemites.—I. Military order; II. Hospi- 
talers. I. There were two military orders dedicated 
to Our Lady of Bethlehem and known under the 
name of Bethlehemites. Matthew Paris cails atten- 
tion to the former in his “Grande Chronique”’ (tr. 
Huillard-Bréholles, Paris, 1840, 8vo, III, 300) 
where he mentions that Henry III of England 
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authorized them to open a house in a suburb of Cam- 
bridge (1257); but he leaves us in complete ignorance 
as to their founder, where they originated, and their 
history. We only know that their habit was similar to 
that of the Dominicans and that a red star, whose 
five rays emanated from an azure centre, decorated 
the breast of their cape. This was in commemoration 
of the star that appeared to the Magi and led them to 
Bethlehem. Nothing further is known of this military 


- order. There was an order of knights whose members 


- ‘ 


wore a red star on their costume and who might have’ 


been called Bethlehemites because of having a house 
in Bethlehem at the time of the Crusades; this was 
the Military Order of Crusaders of the Red Star 
(Ordo militaris crucigerorum cum rubed stella). They 
came from Palestine to Bohemia in 1217, and Blessed 
Agnes of Bohemia confided two hospitals to their 
charge. They have since remained in that country 
where they devote themselves to the care of the sick, 
to education, and to the various works of the ecclesi- 
astical ministry. ; 

After the taking of Constantinople by the Turks 
(1453), Pius II founded under the patronage of Our 
Lady of Bethlehem an order of knights for the de- 
fence of the Island of Lemnos which Cardinal Louis, 
Patriarch of Aquileia, had recaptured from Moham- 
med IJ. The island was to be their headquarters 
whence they were to oppose the attacks of the Mos- 
lems by way of the Augean Sea and the. Hellespont. 
The order was composed of brother-knights and 
priests governed by an elective grand-master. The 
white costume worn by the members was decorated 
with a red cross and the rule prescribed for them 
was very similar to that of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The pope installed this community 

18 January, 1459, and, that their needs might be 
supplied, turned over to them the property and reve- 
nues of. the orders of St. Lazarus, of Sainte-Marie du 
Chateau des Bretons, of Bologna, of the Holy Sepul- 
ehre, of Santo Spirito in Sassia, of St. Mary of the 
Crossed Friars, and of St. James of Lucca, all of 
which were suppressed for this purpose. Pius II 
alluded in a Bull to this foundation and the bravery 
of its knights, but the second capture of Lemnos by 
the Turks rendered the institution useless. Thus 
the order of Our Lady of Bethlehem was suppressed 


' almost as soon as founded and those orders whose 


goods the pope had transmitted to it were re-estab- 
lished. 
Il. The hospitaler Bethlehemites, or Belemites, 


' were founded by the Ven. Pedro de Betancourt. 


A descendant of the celebrated Juan de Betancourt, 
who, early in the fifteenth century, achieved the 
conquest of the Canary Islands for Henry III of 
Spain, Pedro was born at Villaflora on the Island of 
Teneriffe in 1619. From childhood he led a pious, 
austere life and in 1650 left family and country, thus 
carrying out his desire of going to the West Indies. 


During the following year he reached Guatemala, 


the capital of New Spain, where he intended to pre- 
pare for the priesthood that later he might go forth 
and evangelize Japan. However, three years of un- 
successful study at a Jesuit college led him to abandon 
this idea and, after holding the position of sacristan 


_ for a while in a church dedicated to the Blessed 


# ala 


= fie 


. did not furnish sufficient outlet for his zeal. 


Virgin, he rented a house in a suburb of the city — 


called Calvary, and there taught reading and cate- 
_ehism to poor children. But this charitable work 


condition of the sick poor excited his compassion and 
ered them in his home which he converted 
zeal elicited benefactions from 


; nd the bishop and governor sup- 


the conveniences he required. 
srovided for the purchase of 
the one he oO 
1 a hospital 


Pie 


eupi 
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of God could labour to better advantage. He himself 
worked with the masons. The hospital was thor- 
oughly equipped and stocked and even offered an 
opportunity for the religious installment of those 
who tended the sick. The institution was placed 
under the patronage of Our Lady of Bethlehem. 

Helpers soon joined Pedro de Betancourt and at 
length was formed a congregation of brothers gener- 
ally known as Bethlehemites and so called on account 
of their house. But the care of the sick did not totally 
absorb their attention; they likewise lent their as-’ 
sistance in the two other hospitals of the city and 
Pedro continued to befriend poor children. The 
prisoners also excited his compassion. Every Thurs- 
day he begged for them through the city and visited 
them in their cells. The neglected souls in purgatory 
were also the objects of his solicitude and at the 
principal gates of the city he founded two hermitages, 
or chapels, wherein religious of his community begged, 
so that masses might be celebrated for the souls of 
the deceased. He himself would travel the streets 
at night ringing a bell and recommending these souls 
to be prayed for. His devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
was inspiring and during a novena of preparation for 
the-feast of the Purification his religious, with arms 
extended in the form of a cross, recited the rosary in 
their chapel at midnight in the midst of a great 
throng. In 1654 he made a vow to defend the Immac- 
ulate Conception even at the peril of his life. He died, 
exhausted by labour and penance, 25 April, 1667, at 
the age of forty-eight.. His funeral was impressive 
and at the request of the Capuchin Fathers he was 
buried in their church where, for a long time, his 
remains were held in veneration. 

Before establishing his Guatemala hospital Pedro 
de Betancourt had become affiliated with the Third 
Order of St. Francis, adopting its religious garb 
which he still retained after founding his congrega- 
tion. He personally trained his first disciples and 
had no wish to organize a community, but simply to 
establish his hospital. He sent Brother Anthony of 
the Cross to Spain to solicit the king’s approbation of. 
the work. The favour was granted, but Pedro died 
before the messenger’s return. From that time the 
community prospered, beginning with the extension 
of the hospital and the ereetion of a beautiful church. 
Brother Anthony, who assumed the government, 
drew up constitutions which he submitted to the 
bishop of the diocese for approval and it was at this 
juncture that the Capuchins requested him to make 
some alterations in the habit worn by his religious. 
A free school for poor children was always connected 
with the Bethlehem hospital, a feature of all new 
foundations. One of these was soon undertaken by 
Brother Anthony of the Cross who sent two of his 
community to Peru where they were very favourably 
received by the viceroy to whom he had recom- 
mended them. Doctor Antoine d’Avila gave them 
the Hospital of Notre Dame du Carmel which he was 
then establishing at Lima and afterwards solicited 
admission among them. In 1672 Brother Roderick . 
of the Cross obtained the confirmation of this estab- 
lishment by the King of Spain and it was also through 
his efforts that Pope Clement X confirmed the con- 
gregation and its constitutions (1673). After his 
return to America this religious founded the Hospital 
of St. Francis Xavier in Mexico and those of Chacha- 
poyas, Cajamarca, and Trujillo, going back to Spain 
in 1681 to secure the confirmation of these new in- 
stitutions. The Council of the Indies assigned the 
hospital of Lima an income of 3,000 crowns. The 
Bethlehemites, because of nly simple vows, — 
remained under dioces: rom which th 
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favourable to it, but due chiefly to the influence of 
Cardinal Mellini, former nuncio at Madrid, Roderick 
of the Cross at length overcame all difficulties and 
in the Bull of 26 March, 1687, Innocent XI authorized 
these religious to make the three solemn vows accord- 
ing to the rule of St. Augustine and to have a superior- 
general, and granted them all the privileges of the 
Augustinian friars and convents. Later, Clement XI 
renewed this authorization and these favours, adding 
thereunto the privileges of the mendicant orders, 
of the Regular Clerks, of the Ministers of the Sick, 
and of the Hospitallers of Charity of St. Hippolytus 
(1707). 

Meanwhile the order was multiplying its founda- 
tions in Latin America and was established in Are- 
quipa, Cuzco, Santiago de Cuba, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Guanajuato, Dajaka, Vera Cruz, Havana, Santiago 
de Chile, Buenos Ayres, and Guatemala la Nueva, <A 
school for poor children was connected with every 
hospital and the pious, devoted lives of these religious 
won them esteem and gratitude. They were espe- 
cially admired during the plague of 1736, a fact unani- 
mously acknowledged by the writers who describe 
the condition of Latin America in the eighteenth 
century. But this did not prevent their suppression, 
as well as that of all other religious, in 1820. At that 
time their superior-general resided in Mexico and the 
Bethlehemites were scattered throughout two proy- 
inces, that of Peru including twenty-two houses and 
that of New Spain, eleven. To the ordinary religious 
vows they added that of caring for the sick even at 
the risk of their own lives. In 1688 Brother Anthony 
of the Cross, with the help of a pious woman, Marie 
Anne del Gualdo, founded at Guatemala a community 
of Bethlehemite nuns and a hospital exclusively for 
women. These nuns were cloistered and observed 
the same rule as the men and they, too, were sup- 
pressed in 1820. 

Heétyor, Histoire des ordres monastiques, 111, 355-356; VIII, 
371-372; Barontius, Annales ecclesiastict (Lucca, 1753), X XIX, 
179-180; Hrtmpucurr, Die Orden und Kongregationen, I, 
497-498; pr Montatvo, Vida del venerable Pedro de San José 
Betancourt (Rome, 1718); Eyzacuirre, Los intereses catélicos 
en América (Paris, 1859), II, 304-306, 408-410. 

J. M. Bzsse. 


Bethsaida.—I. A Crry, or perhaps two cities, on 
the shore of the Lake of Genesareth, the frequent 
scene of Christ’s preaching and miracles (Matt., xi, 
21; Luke, x, 13).—IIL., in the Vulgate, a Poot in 
Jerusalem, also called Bethesda (John, vy, 2).—III. 
A Tiruar SEE. 


I. Tam Crry. (Gr. Byécadé; Aram. NY ND, 


“house, or place, of fishing’’.) The old writers, up 
to the sixteenth century, knew of but one Bethsaida, 
though they do not seem to have always indicated 
the same site. 


Since then it has been a much 
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somewhat too far up the river to answer Josephus’s 
description, others prefer El-Araj, close to the 
shore, or Mes‘adiyeh farther east. The partisans 
of a western Bethsaida are much divided on its site. 
‘Ainet-Tabigha and Khan Minyeh are most favoured. 

II. Tur Poot. [Gr. BnOcada, Bnbecdd, BnOfabd. 
—Bethesda is supported by most Gr. MSS., still 
Bethzatha may be the true reading and Bethesda 
a corruption, as Bethsaida most probably is. Beth- 
esda probably = S73DN na (House of Mercy). The 
etymology of Bethzatha is uncer- 
tain.] This pool had five porches 
in which the sick lay ‘waiting for 
the moving of the waters’? (John, 
v, 3) and most likely steps led down 
toit. Here the Saviour cured a man 
: “that had been eight and _ thirty 

~: years under his infirmity’’. The Vul- 
gate and most of the Fathers 
call ita “‘sheep pool’”’ (rrpoBarixy, 
a probatica), but the Greek text 
FS@| of John, v, 2, is commonly un- 


ae 
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derstood to mean that it was situated near the 
sheep gate. This would place it north of the temple 
area. The early writers speak of it as a double 
pool, the fifth portico running between the two 
basins, but give no details as to its location. From 
the sixth to the thirteenth century, it is mentioned 
as being near the present church of St. Anne. Just 
west of this church an old double pool was dis- 
covered some years ago, which is, there is little 
doubt, the pool spoken of by medieval writers, and 
probably the old pool of Bethesda. Since the 
fourteenth century Birket Isra’in, north-east of the 
temple area, is pointed out as Bethesda. Others 
prefer the Fountain of the Virgin (‘Ain Sitti Mariam, 
or ‘Ain Umm ed-Derej) because of its intermittent 


flow; or the pool of Siloe, which, being fed by the 


preceding, shares its intermittence. Lastly, some 
advocate Hammim esh-Shifi (Bath of Health), 
west of the temple area, because of its name. 

Ill. Tue Trruvar See.—lIt is uncertain at what 


period Bethsaida, the former of the two cities 


(Julius) mentioned under I, became a titular see 
depending on Scythopolis. e reg 
of Nineveh another Bethsaida, with a Jacobite titu- 


— lar bishop in 1278. oe! 
_I.—In favour of the hypothesis of two cities ay abe same 


Rosinson, Bibl. Researches (London, 18. 
; RELAND, Bec We trecht, 1714), 


There was in the region © 


: mh 
Utrecht, 1714), 653, 869; Guarin, 
= 


ts. 
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favour of one, Smiru, Histor. Geogr. of the Holy Land, 457 saq.; 


Marra in Rev, Brbl., II, 445; Bun, Geogr. d. alt. Palist. 


(Freiburg im Br., 1896), 241 sqq.; Furrer in Zeittschr. d. 
Deutsch. Pal. Ver., 11, 66. See also: Scutrer, Jewish People 
(tr. New York, 1891), I, ii, 14; IT, i, 185; Herert in Via., Dict. 
de la Bible, I, 1713 sqq. 

Il,— Survey of Western Palest., Jerusalem, 115 sqq.; Palest. 
Explor. Fund, Quart. Stat., 1888, 115 sqq.; Rosrnson, Bibl. Re- 
searches (London, 1856), I, 330 sqq.; Gutrin, Jérusalem (Paris, 
1889), 282 sqq.; Livin pp Hamme, Terre Sainte (1897), I, 338- 
340; Tosier, Denkblitter aus Jerus., 53-69; ScHick in Zettschr. 
d, Deutsch. Pal. Ver., XI, 178-183; Herprr in Via., Dict. de 
la Bible, 1723 sqq. 

IJJ.—Lereuien, Oriens Christ., II, 1577. 

F. BrcuHrTe.. 


Bethsan (Heb. jxw-na, Béth Shéan, or jw-n)a, 
Béth Shan, “‘place of rest’’), a city within Issachar, 
but assigned to Manasses (Jos., xvii, 11; I Par., vii, 
29); later Scythopolis, now the village Beisin, three 
miles west of the Jordan. Because of its strength 
the Israelites could not take it at the time of the 
conquest (Jos., xvii, 16; Judges, i, 27), and when 
the Philistines hung up the bodies of Saul and his 
three sons on its walls after the battle of Gelboe 
(II Kings, xxi, 12), it was probably still in the hands 
of the Chanaanites. Under Solomon it was the centre 
of an administrative district (III Kings, iv, 12). 
About the beginning of the third century B. c. it was 
named Scythopolis, probably because Scythians had 
settled there. After paying tribute to the Ptolemies, 
it passed under Syrian rule in 198 B. c., and in 107 
fell into-the hands.of John Hyrecanus. Pompey took 
it from the Jews, and thenceforth it was a free city 
and one of the chief towns of Decapolis. In Christian 
times it became an episcopal and later a metropolitan 


see. 

Rosinson, Bibl. Researches (London, 1856), III, 326-332; 
Survey of Western Palest., Mem. II, 101-114; Scntrer, Jewish 
People (tr. New York, 1891), II, i, 110-113; Re.anp, Paléstina 
(Utrecht, 1714), 992, 998; Gutrin, Samarie (Paris, 1874, 
1875), I, 284-299. 

F. BEcHTEL. 


Bethulia (Gr., Bervdova), the city whose deliver- 
ance by Judith, when besieged by Holofernes, forms 
the subject of the Book of Judith. The view that 
Bethulia is merely a symbolic name for Jerusalem 
or a fictitious town, has met with little favour, even 
among those who deny the historical character of 
the book. Bethulia is clearly distinguished from 
Jerusalem (iv, 6; xi, 14, 19; xv, 5, 8; the references 
throughout the article being to the fuller Greek text), 
and the topographical details leave no doubt that 
the story, even if it be only a pious romance, is con- 
nected with a definite place. Its site, however, is 
in dispute. Beside Sandr, Mithiliyeh, or Misiltyeh, 
Tell Kheibar and Beit-Ilfa, which have divided opin- 
ion for some time, Haraiq el-Mallah, Khirbet Sheikh 
Shibel, el-Barid and Sichem (Bethulia being con- 
sidered a pseudonym) have recently been proposed 
as sites of Bethulia. ; 

The city was situated on a mountain overlooking 
the plain of Jezrael, or Esdrelon, and commanding 
narrow passes to the south (iv, 6, 7; vi, 11-13); at 
the foot of the mountain there was an important 
spring, and other springs were in the neighbourhood 
(vi, 11; vii,3,7,12). Moreover it lay within investing 
lines which ran through Dothain, or Dothan, now 
Tell Dothan, to Belthem, or Belma, no doubt the 
same as the Belamon of viii, 3, and thence to Kyamon, 
or Chelmon, ‘‘which lies over against Esdrelon”’ 


(vii, 3). These data point to a site on the heights 
west of Jenin (Engannim), between the plains of 


Esdrelon and Dothan, where Haraiq, Kh. Sheikh 
_Shibel, and el-Barid lie close together. Such a site 
best fulfils all requirements. 
drawn from Tell Dothan to Bel‘ema, probably 
Belamon, and from the latter to el-Yamin, 
' Kyamon; there are a number of springs 
in the neighbourhood, and near by are 
passes of Kefr Adén.and Burqin, so narrow 
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in places that two horsemen cannot ride abreast. 
One of the three above-named places is in all proba- 
bility the site of ancient Bethulia. The other sites 
are all deficient in some essential requirement. 

Survey of Western Palest., Mem. II, 156; Roxsinson, Bibl. 
Researches (London, 1856), III, 337 sqq.; Torrey in Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc., XX, 160 sqq.; Guerin, Samarie (Paris, 1874, 
1875), I, 344-350; Raummr, Paldst. (4th ed., Leipzig, 1860), 
151; Rirrer, Hrdkunde (Berlin, 1848-52), XV, 423 saq.; 
ScHULTz in Zettschr, d. deutsch. morgenl, Gesch., 111, 48; Hr1per 
in Vie., Dict. de la Bible, 1,1751 sqq.; Marra, Intorno al vero 
stto di Betulia (Florence, 1887); BrRuNENGO in Civilta Catt., 
ser. 13, IX, 527; Zaneccuta, La Palest. d’aujourd., I], 581. 
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Bethune, James. See Bearon, JAMEs. 


Betrothal (Lat. sponsalia), the giving of one’s troth 
—that is, one’s true faith or promise. Betrothal, in 
the Catholic Church, is a deliberate and free, mutual, 
true promise, externally expressed, of future mar- 
riage between determinate and fit persons. It is a 
promise, compact, or agreement—not merely an in- 
tention; and, like all contracts, it must be entered 
into with deliberation proportionate to the obliga- 
tion which it begets; it must be free from force, 
substantial error, and grave fear. The promise given 
must be mutual; a promise on the part of one only, 
with acceptance by the other, does not constitute 
a betrothal. The consent, of course, as in all con- 
tracts, must be true, or sincere, not feigned; it must 
be given with the intention of binding oneself, and 
this intention must be expressed verbally, by writing, 
or by action, in person or by proxy. Lastly, this 
contract, like matrimony, can exist only between 
two definite persons whose capacity is recognized 
by the Church; that is, between whom there is no 
matrimonial impediment, either as regards the licit- 
ness or validity of the contract. The betrothal is a 
promise of future marriage, and hence it differs from 
the marriage contract itself, which deals with that 
state as in the present. 

ForMALITIES.—Formal betrothal is not customary 
in the United States, or in English-speaking coun- 
tries generally, as it is among certain nations, where 
the ceremony is sometimes solemn (before ecclesiasti- 
cal witnesses) and sometimes private (made at home 
before the family or friends as witnesses). Among 
English-speaking peoples the betrothal, if it occurs, is 
generally without the presence of a third party. In 
Spain (8.-C. C., 31 January, 1880; 11 April, 1891) 
and in Latin America (Acta et Decreta Cone. Pl. 
Amer. Lat., p. 259, in note 1) a betrothal compact is 
considered invalid by the Church unless written 
documents pass between the contracting parties. 
This practice obtains in other countries also, but its 
observance is not necessary to validate the agree- 
ment. 

Errrcts.—A valid betrothal begets chiefly two 
effects. There arises first an obligation in justice, 
binding the contracting parties to keep their agree- 
ment; viz. to marry at the time specified; or, when 
the date of marriage is not agreed upon, whenever 
the second party to the compact reasonably demands 
the fulfilment of the marriage-promise. Marriage, 
consequently, with a third party is forbidden, though 
not invalid. There arises, secondly, owing to an 
ecclesiastical law, a diriment impediment, known 
as ‘public decency”’, extending to relatives in the 
first degree of the parties betrothed. Hence, a. 
marriage contracted between the male party to a 
betrothal and the mother, sister, or daughter of the 
other party; and, vice versa, between the woman and 
the father, brother, or son of the man, would be 
null and void. This impediment continues to exist 
in all its force, even after the betrothal has been — 
legitimately dissolved. The first of these effects, 
an obligation of justice, may arise, it will be sec 
from : ] sé 
tials of 
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of the second effect. It is sometimes stated that a 
betrothal does not bind in English-speaking countries. 
This is inexact, to say the least. There is no excep- 
tion at any time, or in any country, to the binding 
force arising from a valid betrothal, even though it 
be not public (8. C. 8. Off., 11 Aug., 1852), or to the 
impediment begotten thereby. Engagements very 
frequently, though not always, are rather proposals 
of matrimony than promises as explained above, and 
in them an essential element of the betrothal is want- 
ing (Sabetti, Theol. Mor., n. 838, qu. 30; Kenrick, 
Theol. Mor., nos. 23, 37). 

Dissotution.—A_ betrothal may be dissolved: 
(1) By the mutual and free consent of the contract- 
ing parties. (2) By a diriment impediment, which 
subsequently arises between said parties. In this 
case the innocent party is released from his or her 
obligation, but not the one through whose fault the 
impediment arose. The latter may be held to the 
contract, if the impediment be such that the Church 
can dispense from it. (8) By a valid marriage entered 
into with a third person. (4) By protracted delay 
on the part of either of the contracting parties in 
fulfilling the agreement to marry, in which case the 
innocent party is released from obligation. (5) By 
one of the contracting parties choosing a higher state 
of perfection, as for example by solemn profession in 
a religious order, by the reception of major orders, 
etc. (6) By any notable change in body or soul or 
worldly state of one of the parties—any grave cir- 
cumstance which if it had happened or been known 
before the betrothal would have prevented it. To 
these may be added the impossibility of contracting 
matrimony, and a dispensation granted by the pope 
for just causes. 

PrRocEepuRE FoR BREACH OF PRomisy.—In case of 
refusal to complete the contract by marriage an action 
before the diocesan court is permissible. Bishops, 
however, are counseled not ordinarily to enforce 
marriage in such cases, as generally it would prove 
unhappy. In English-speaking countries these mat- 
ters are, as a rule, taken into the civil courts, where 
the only remedy is a breach-of-promise suit, the 
penalty being a fine. In the United States, before 
the civil law, betrothal has only the moral force of a 
mutual promise. Betrothal in England was once a 
legal bar to matrimony with another; at present 
the only legal remedy for the violation of the betrothal 
is an action for breach of promise. 

Histrory.—Jewish and Roman laws and customs 
must have influenced the early practice of the Church 
anent betrothal. The Jewish laws of marriage, and 


consequently of betrothal, were based in a great 
measure on the supposition that it was a purchase. 
In the law of Moses there are certain provisions 
respecting the state of the virgin who is betrothed, 
but nothing particularly referring to the act of 
betrothal. Selden’s ‘‘Uxor Hebraica”’ gives the 
schedule of later Hebrew contracts of betrothal. 
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tions were more frequently disregarded. Hence 
the practice of giving earnest-money, or pledges of 
fidelity (arrhe), came into prominence; another 
step led to gifts being bestowed by the parties, one 
upon the other. The kiss, the joming of hands, 
and the attestation of witnesses were other elements 
introduced. Even in England formal engagements 
of this kind were common down to the time of the 
Reformation. As barbarian influence, however, 
began to affect the Empire, the betrothal took on 
more the semblance of wife-purchase. 

The Church, at the beginning of the third century 
at the latest, recognized betrothal as a perfectly 
valid and lawful contract. In the fourth century, 
in Africa at least, according to the testimony of St. 


_ Augustine (Sermo viii, 18; Sermo xxxvii, 7; Sermo 


ecexxxii, 4, etc.), espousals were contracted in writ- 
ing, the instrument (fabule), signed by the bishop, 
being publicly read. At the same time the dowry, if 
any, was given, or nuptial gifts were exchanged. 
Pope Benedict I (573-577), writing to the Patriarch 
of Gran, declares that it is connubial intercourse that 
makes two one, that mere betrothal would not pre- 
vent a man from entering into wedlock with the 
sister of his betrothed. The question of relationship, 
then, arising from the betrothal contract was mooted 
even at that early period. Gregory the Great 
(590-603) allowed a woman who was betrothed to 
dissolve her engagement in order to enter a convent 
(BEY Vi; Epr xx): 

At the end of the ninth century betrothal had 
become a very frequent subject of Church legisla- 
tion. Fromareply of Pope Nicholas to the Bulgarians 
in 860 (Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum, ec. iii) it 
is apparent that the preliminaries leading up to a 
marriage in the Church were: (1) The betrothal 
or espousal; the expression of consent by the con- 
tracting parties, and the consent also of their parents, 
or guardians, to the projected marriage. (2) The 
subarrhatio, or delivery of the ring by the man to 
the woman by way of an earnest, or pledge. (3) 
The documentary transfer, by the man to the woman, 
of the dowry, in the presence of witnesses. The 
marriage was to follow immediately, or after an 
interval more or less protracted. ‘These rites are 
still recognized in modern uses. The ceremony of 
betrothal is found in a measure in the present nuptial 
service. There is a declaration of consent, which, 
since the marriage follows immediately after, is de 
presenti. The placing of the ring on the finger of 
the bride by the bridegroom constitutes the sub- 
arrhatio, while in many places transferring of the 
dowry is represented by a medal or coin—a relic of 
Salic law and of wife-purchase. (See Marténe, De 
Antiq. Eee. Ritibus, I, ix, a. 3, n. 4, speaking of a 
ritual of the Church of Reims.) 

Consult recognized authorities in canon law or moral theol- 
ogy for present discipline, GANI, L’Antica Liturgia Rom, 
(Milan, 1897), 360 sqq.; DucHnsnn, Christian Worship (tr. 
1904), XIV; Lupuow in Dict, Christ. Antiq., s. v. 

Awnprew B. MrerHan. 


Betrothal Ring. See Rina. 

Bettiah, Prerecrurr ApostTouic or, in north- 
ern India, includes as part of its jurisdiction the 
entire native state of 
more than 59,000 square miles and a population of 
nearly 3,000,000. The prefecture is bounded on the 


north by Tibet; on the east, by the Ghagra; on the — 
south, by the Ganges; and on the west, approxi- 
: ee by the Kusi. Hod esau 


8 Father Joseph of Carignano, a Capuchi 
to the missions of Nepal and Tibet, ar 
not far from the s 
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to the neighbourhood of Bettiah. In 1883 Father 
Alexander of Albano opened an orphanage at Chak- 
nee; but, as the number of Italian missionaries was 
falling off, this district, then a portion of the Allaha- 
bad mission, was turned over (29 October, 1889) 
to the Capuchins of the Province of Northern Tyrol. 
By a decree of 20 April, 1892, this country was 
made an independent prefecture, suffragan to the 
See of Agra; the districts of Bettiah, Champaru, 
Sarun, Tiroot, Mazuffarpore, Dharbanga, and part of 
those of Bhagalpur and Monghyr were assigned to it. 
Propaganda added, 19 May, 1893, the whole of Ne- 
pal, a territory wider than the whole of the original 
prefecture, and which extends to the borders of Tibet. 
Nepal thus became separated from the Diocese of 
Allahabad; it can scarcely be said, however, to have 
ever been evangelized, seeing that within its 59,000 
square miles Rampur is the only station. 

Generally speaking, missionary activity in this 
prefecture has been concentrated in the Bettiah dis- 
trict. According to the latest statistics of the Ca- 
puchin missions, the prefecture numbers 13,000,000 
inhabitants, of whom only 3,633 are Catholics. Nearly 
all the Europeans (220) are Anglicans. In 1889 the 
mission had only three stations; there are now 12 
stations and 11 churches or chapels. The principal 
stations are Bettiah (the residence of the Prefect 
Apostolic, Ilarione da Abtei), Chohoree, Chaknee, 
Latonah, Somastipore, Dharbanga, Somesar, Rampur 
(in Nepal), and Ramnagar. The minor stations are 
Mazuffarpore, Sonepore, Chapra, and Hipore. The 
mission is administered by 14 Capuchin priests, aided 
by 8 lay brothers. There are also 20 Sisters of the 
Holy Cross (Kreuzschwestern) from Switzerland; 35 
schools, with 854 pupils; and 10 orphanages, with 
403 orphans. 

Siatus Missionum Ord. Min. Cap. (1906). 

LBERT BATTANDIER. 

Betting.—A bet may be defined as the backing 
of an affirmation or forecast by offering to forfeit, 
in case of an adverse issue, a sum of money or article 
of value to one who, by ieep ene maintains the oppo- 
site and backs his opinion by a corresponding stipu- 
lation. Although there are no Federal statutes in 
the United States on this matter, many of the States 
make it a penal offence when the bet is upon a horse- 
race, or an election, or a game of hazard. Betting 


- contracts are also frequently made void. Similarly 


in Great Britain betting in streets and public places, 
and the keeping of betting houses are forbidden by 
law, and wagering contracts are null and void. 
Such laws are just and useful, inasmuch as they serve 
to keep within the bounds of decency the dangerous 
habit of gambling, and the many evils which are 
usually associated with it. Although betting is to 
be discouraged as being fraught with danger, and 
although it may be morally wrong, still in particular 
cases it is not necessarily so. As I may give the 
money of which I have the free disposal to another, 
so there is nothing in sound morals to prevent me 
from entering into a contract with another to hand 
over to him a sum of money if an assertion be found 
to be true, or if a certain event come to pass, with 
the stipulation that he is to do the same in my favour 
if the event be otherwise. 

This may be an innocent form of recreation, or a 
ready way of settling a dispute. However, the 
practice is very liable to abuse, and that it may be 
morally justifiable theologians require the following 
conditions: The parties must have the free disposal 
e, and both must bind themselves 
stand by the event and pay in case of loss. Welsh- 


i Seas wrong in morals as it is in law. Both must 
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not precluded from betting if the latter remains 
obstinate. If a bet fulfils these conditions and the 
object of it is honest, so that the bet is not an incentive ° 
to sin, it will be a valid contract, and therefore 
obligatory in conscience. Debts of honour then are 
also debts that we are bound in conscience to pay if 
they fulfil the conditions just laid down. It follows 
that the avocation of the professional bookmaker 
need not be morally wrong. It is quite possible to 
keep the moral law and at the same time so to arrange 
one’s bets with different people that, though in all 
probability there will be some loss, still there will be 


gain on the whole. (See GAMBLING.) 
LrexaMxkunt, Theologia Moralis (Freiburg, 1898), I, n. 1138; 
Bauuprini, Opus Morale (Prato, 1892), III, 788. 
T. SLATER. 


Beugnot, Aucustr-ArTHuR, Count, French histo- 
rian and statesman, b. at Bar-sur-Aube, 25 March, 
1797; d. at Paris, 15 March, 1865. He was a son of 
Jacques-Claude Beugnot, who was a Deputy in the 
Legislative Body of 1791, Minister of Finance to 
Jerome, King of Westphalia in 1807, Minister of the 
Interior under the Provisional Government of 1814, 
and Postmaster General in 1815. At the age of 
twenty-one Auguste-Arthur Beugnot made known his 
ability as an historical writer by dividing with Mignet 
the prize of the Académie des Inscriptions (1818) for 
the best essay on the institutions of St. Louis. The 
competitions of 1822 and 1831 led to his work on 
“The Jews of the West’’ and his ‘History of the 
Destruction of Paganism in the West’’, in conse- 
quence of which he was elected to the Académie des 
Inscriptions. To the general public the latter of these 
two works was more especially known; it was placed 
on the Index, and has lost its vogue since the ap- 
pearance of Seeck’s treatise on the same subject. 
The learned, however, attach a higher value to the 
works of Beugnot on the Middle Ages; his editions of 
the ‘ Assizes of Jerusalem” (1841-43), of Beauma- 
noir’s book of the ‘‘Customs of Beauvaisis’’ (1842), 
and of the “‘Olim’’, or ancient registers of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris (1839-48). These editions are of great 
value for the history of feudal and customary law, and 
of juridical procedure. The name of Beugnot, lastly, 
is associated with the voluminous publication of the 
“Historians of the Crusades’, which began in a 
memoir written by him in 1834. Beugnot entered 
politics in 1841 as a Peer of France, was Deputy for 
Haute-Marne in the Chamber of 1849, and under the 
Empire went into a retirement which lasted until 
his death. 

The Villemain educational plan of 1844, to subject 
the heads of independent institutions to the jurisdic- 
tion of the university, and to impose upon their 
pupils the obligation of making their studies in rhet- 
oric and philosophy in certain prescribed establish- 
ments, was opposed by Beugnot on liberal principles, 
whilst others opposed it on religious grounds. ‘This 
pen was withdrawn in January, 1845, its author 


aving become demented. Beugnot, who had de- 


stroyed the draft of a speech in support of the Ville- 
main programme, was welcomed by the Catholics as a 
labourer entering the vineyard at the eleventh hour. 
In 1845 he advocated the claim of the bishops, as 
of all other citizens, to the right of petition. In his 
pamphlet, “‘L’état théologien’’, he made it clear that 
the attacks on the Jesuits were neither more nor 
less than attempts to destroy the liberty of associa- 
tion, and the Jesuits empowered him to treat with 
Guizot in their name at the time of the negotiations 


dispersion of the Society. As drafter of the L 
1850 on Liberty of Teaching, he vainly 
to prev he r f the bill to 1 

State, 7 Nove | 


between France and the Holy See in regard to the 
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Thiers which resulted in victory for the Church and 
liberty. 
Watton, Eloges académiques (Paris, 1882), I. 
EORGES GOYAU. 


Beuno, Samnt, Abbot of Clynnog, d. 660(?), 
was, according to the ‘‘Bueched Beuno’’, born in 
Powis-land and, after education and ordination in 
the monastery of Bangor, in North Wales, became 
an active missioner, Cadvan, King of Gwynedd, be- 
ing his generous benefactor. Cadwallon, Cadvan’s 
son and successor, deceived Beuno about some land, 
and on the saint demanding justice proved obdurate. 
Thereupon, Cadwallon’s cousin Gweddeint, in rep- 
aration, ‘‘gave to God and Beuno forever his town- 
ship’’, where the saint (c. 616) founded the Abbey of 
Clynnog Fawr (Carnarvonshire). 

Beuno became the guardian and restorer to life 
of his niece, the virgin St. Winefride, whose clients 
still obtain marvellous favours at Holyw ell (Flint- 
shire). He was relentless with hardened sinners, 
but full of compassion to those in distress. Before 
his death “‘on the seventh day after Easter’’ he had 
a wondrous vision. Eleven churches bearing St. 
Beuno’s name, with various relics and local usages, 
witness to his far-reaching missionary zeal. He is 


commemorated on the 21st of April. 

Rees, Lives of Cambro-British Saints (1853); the Bucched 
Beuno found in this work gives a secure basis of names and 
dedications; ef, Potten in The Month, February, 1894, 235; 
Srupss, Councils, I, 160; Dict. Nat. Biog., 1V, 444. 
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Beverley Minster, a collegiate church at Bever- 
ley, capital of the East Riding of Yorkshire, served 
by a chapter of secular canons until the Reformation. 
The foundation owes its origin to St. John of Beverley 
early in the eighth century, when the locality was a 
clearing in the forest of Deira (Indrawood), after- 
wards known as Beverlac (A. S. Beojerlic), a name 
possibly due to the colonies of beavers in the river 
Hull. St. John here founded a community of monks 
and another of nuns, but traditions as to the exist- 
ence of an earlier church are legendary and untrust- 
worthy. Later the saint, having resigned his See of 
York, retired here and died (721), his shrine being 
in the minster. After the destruction of the mon- 
astery by the Danes, a chapter of secular canons was 


‘founded by King Athelstan in gratitude for his 


victory at Brunanburh (937), as he had visited the 
shrine on his march north. It remained a popular 
place of pilgrimage throughout the vicissitudes of the 
Danish and Norman invasions. Few particulars 
about the early history of the church are known, 
but a fire in 1188 destroyed the greater part of it, 
and the present Gothic minster, rivalling the great 
cathedrals in beauty, dates from that time. The 
west front in particular is unsurpassed as a specimen 
of the Perpendicular style. The choir and double 
transepts were built early in the thirteenth century; 
while the present nave replaced the Norman nave 


a century later. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
shrine was frequented by pilgrims, and the charters 


of its liberties were renewed by successive monarchs. 
Its banner was placed on the standard at the “battle 
of the Standard” (1188), and it was further honoured 
after the victory of Agincourt, which was won on the 


feast of the translation of St. John (25 October, 


1415), and was attributed by Henry V to that 
II, 
glicanae”’”). The minster was originally served 
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Fisher is believed to have received his first educa- 
tion at the grammar school attached to the minster. 
The chapter being secular, the minster escaped the 
ruin that fell on the monasteries under Henry VIII, 
but was dissolved in 1547 under the “Colleges and 
Chantries Act’? of Edward VI. The seventy-seven 
collegiate officers thus dispossessed were replaced 
by a vicar and three assistants reduced, under Eliza- 
beth, to a vicar and one curate. Gradually the 
minster fell into decay until, in 1713, a restoration 
became necessary to save it from ruin. This was 
successfully executed, and as a result of further work 
in 1866 and subsequent years it still remains one 
of the most remarkable Gothic churches in England. 

Duaepaue, Monasticon; Poutson, Beverlac (London, "1399): 
Outvur, History and Antiquities of the Town and Minster of 
Beverley (Beverley, 1829); Prerir, Remarks on Beverley Min- 
ster, in Arch. Institute’s Y ork Vol. (1848); Crickmer, Fcclesi- 
astical History of Beverley Minster (Beverley, 1890); Hratr, 
Beverley Minster (London, 1904). 

Epwin Burton. 

Beyerlinck, Lawrence, Belgian theologian and 
ecclesiastical writer, b. at Antwerp, April, 1578; d. 
at the same place, 22 J une, 1627. The son of a noted 
pharmacist, he prepared ‘at. Louvain for the same 
profession but, deciding to enter the priesthood, he 
was ordained June, 1602. While a theological stu- 
dent he taught poetry and rhetoric at the college of 
Vaulx and as pastor of Herent was professor of phi- 
losophy at a nearby seminary of canons regular. In 
1605 he came to the ecclesiastical seminary of Ant- 
werp, taught philosophy and theology and later 
became superior. In 1608 he was canon, censor, and 
theologian of the church of Antwerp; in 1614 he was 
made protonotary. Beyerlinck was an exemplary 
priest, a gifted rhetorician, orator, and administrator, 
and an indefatigable worker, Besides seminary and 
diocesan work he was engaged continually in preach- 
ing and writing. Compilation was his bent. His 
works are mainly Seve opel, his knowledge more 
extensive than profound. He wrote, e. g. a second 
volume (Antwerp, 1611) of the “Opus Chronographi- 
cum orbis universi a mundi exordio usque ad annum 
MDCXI1”’ (first. volume to year 1572 by Opmeer), a 
collection of lives of popes, rulers, and illustrious 
men; and the ‘‘Magnum Theatrum Vite Humane, 
hoe est Rerum Divinarum Humanarumque syntagma 
Catholicum Philosophicum Historicum Dogmati- 
cum’’, ete. (Cologne, 1631, 7 vols.; Venice, 1707, 8 
vols.), an encyclopedia of information on diverse 
subjects arranged in alphabetical order. Its scope 
ranges from profound theological dissertations to 
merest trivialities. Much of its vast material was 
gathered by others, but to Beyerlinck belongs the 


credit of giving the work its final form. His numerous | 


other publications are listed in the works referred to 
in the appended bibliography. 

Vita Auctoris in Magnum Theatrum (Cologne, 1631), I, 
preface; Fopprns, Bzbliotheca ae (Brussels, 1739), 804— 
805; Biog. univ. (Paris, 1811), IV, 4 

ic ouN B. Pererson. 


Beza Codex. See Copex. 
Bianchi and Neri. See FLoRENCE. 


Bianchi, Giovannt ANnToNIo, Friar Minor and 
theologian, b. at Lucea, 2 October, 1686; d. at Rome, 
18 January, 1768. At the age of seventeen he entered 


the Franciscan Order. He was once elected to the | 


office of Provinical of the Roman Province, and for a 
number of years was professor of philosoph and 
theology. During these years of professorship, he 


no doubt acquired much of the extensive and accu- 
rate acquaintance with ecclesiastical subjects dis- 
} Lei a the productions of his later life. He 
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4 XIV, appointed him consultor of the Holy 
ce. 

It was perhaps at the instance of Clement XII 
that Bianchi composed his scholarly and exhaustive 
defence of the rights and privileges of the Roman 
Pontiff, which had been attacked by the Neapolitan 
lawyer, Pietro Giannone, in the latter’s “Storia 
civile del regno di Napoli’. Bianchi’s work which 
was entitled “Della podesta e della polizia della 
chiesa, trattati due contro le nuove opinioni di Pietro 
Giannone’”’ appeared in Rome in six volumes between 
the years 1745 and 1751. In the first treatise 
(2 vols.) Bianchi defends the indirect power of the 
Roman Pontiff over temporal sovereigns; while he 
lucidly and forcibly defends the rights of the pope 
as regards the external laws and government of the 
Church, in the second treatise, which comprises the 
remaining four volumes. Amid the storm of con- 
troversial literature provoked by the treatise of the 
Dominican theologian, Daniele Concina, ‘De Spec- 
taculis theatralibus’’, Bianchi’s ‘Sui vizii ‘e sui 
difetti del moderno teatro e sul modo\di corregerli ed 
emendarli’”’ appeared at Rome in 1753. In this 
he contends with Scipio Maffei against Concina for 
the lawfulness, within certain limits, of modern 
theatrical displays. Notwithstanding these graver 
preoccupations, Bianchi found time to indulge his 
predilection for poetry and tragic writing, and his 
compositions in this field, though of minor impor- 
tance, show him to be an accomplished master of 
his own native Tuscan. 

Hourrer, Nomenclator, 11, 1530-32; p’ALENGON in Dict. de 
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Bianchini, Francesco, a student of the natural 
sciences, and an historian, b. at Verona, Northern 
Italy, 13 December, 1662; d. at Rome, 2 March, 
1729. At first he devoted himself to the study of 
mathematics, physics, and astronomy; later he also 
took a course in theology. In 1699 he was advanced 
to deaconship, but never became a priest. In 1684 
he transferred his residence to Rome, where he found 
at once a protector in Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, of 
whose library he became custodian. When the 

_ eardinal became Pope Alexander VIII (1689-91) 
he still extended his favours to Bianchini; after 

_ Alexander’s death, his nephew, also Cardinal Pietro 
Ottoboni, lodged the scholar in his own palace. 
Bianchini received also many honours and com- 
missions of trust from succeeding popes. In 1703 
he was elected president of the society devoted to 
the study of historical antiquities; he was made 
secretary of the commission for the reform of the 
calendar and he was sent to Paris with the cardi- 
nal’s hat destined for Rohan Soubise. During 
this journey he was received everywhere with con- 
sideration by the learned. The University of Oxford 
furnished the expenses of his sojourn in England. 
Benedict XIII (1724-30) appointed him historiog- 
rapher of the synod held at the Lateran, Rome 
(1725). He was a member of many learned acad- 

= emies in Italy and elsewhere. He was distinguished 
for “a great purity of life and an exceeding modesty 
of mind”’, as the canons of St. Mary Major expressed 
it in his epitaph. His chief works are: “Two Disser- 
tations on the Calendar and the Cycle of Julius 
Cesar, and the Paschal Canon of St. Hippolytus” 
(Rome, 1703); “A Solution of the Paschal Problem” 
(Rome, 1703); one volume of “A Universal History”’ 


(Rome, 1697); an edition of the “Liber Pontificalis” 


in four volumes, three of which were edited by him- 
self (Rome, 1718-28), and the fourth by his nephew, 

i ppe Bianchini (Rome, 1735). Besides the text 
lives of the popes the work contains learned 
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copious notes by himself and others, and several 
documents relative to the history of the popes. It 
was republished in Migne, P. L., CX X VII-CXX VIII. 


Hourter, Nomenclator, 11; Ducursnr, Etude sur le Lib. 
Pontif. (Paris, 1877), 118, 119. 
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Bianchini (BLANCHINI), GIUSEPPE, Italian Ora- 
torian, Biblical, historical, and liturgical scholar, b. 
at Verona, 1704; d. in Rome, 1764. Clement XII 
and Benedict XIV, who highly appreciated his 
learning, entrusted him with several scientific labours. 
Bianchini had contemplated a large work on the 
texts of the Sacred Scriptures, “‘ Vindicize Canoni- 
carum Scripturarum Vulgate latine editionis’’, 
which was to comprise several volumes, but only 
the first, in which, among other things, are to be 
found fragments of the ‘‘ Hexapla’’ (cod. Chisianus), 
was published (Rome, 1740). Much more important 
is his ‘‘Hvangeliarium quadruplex lating versionis 
antique’’, etc., 2 vols. (Rome, 1749). Among his 
historical labours may be mentioned the fourth 
volume which Bianchini added to the publication 
of his uncle, Francesco Bianchini, “ Anastasii biblio- 
thecarii Vitzee Rom. Pontif.’? (Rome, 1735); he also 
published the ‘‘Demonstratio historiz ecclesiastice 
quadripartite’’? (Rome, 1752-54). The chief litur- 
gical work of Bianchini is “‘Liturgia antiqua_his- 
panica, gothica, isidoriana, mozarabica, toletana 
mixta’? (Rome, 1746). He also undertook the 
edition of the works of Bl. Thomasius (Tomasi), but 
only one volume was issued (Rome, 1741). 

Vitiarosa, Memorie degli Scrittort Filippint (Naples, 1837); 
MANGENo?T, Joseph Bianchini et les anciennes versions latines 
de la Bible (Amiens, 1892); Hurtrr, N. eat a 71 sqq. 
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Bianconi, CHARLES, merchant and philanthropist, 
b. 26 September, 1785, in the duchy of Milan; d. near 
Clonmel, Ireland, 22 September, 1875. At an early 
age he was sent to Ireland, as apprentice to an Italian 
printseller, became a distinguished and wealthy mer- 
chant, and was the first to establish (1815-58) through- 
out the island a system of rapid and cheap transporta- 
tion of persons and of government mail. He was an 
intimate friend of O’Connell, a promoter of Catholic 
Emancipation, a benefactor of many Catholic chari- 
ties, and a practical friend of the Catholic University 
at Dublin. The English postmaster general in his 
Report for 1857 said that ‘‘no living man has ever 
done more than he for the benefit of the sister king- 
dom’’. In the development of his vast transporta- 
tion system he displayed extraordinary energy and 
ingenuity, and did much to increase the resources of 
his adopted country, while he promoted in a remark- 
able way its social relations. His residence at Long- 
field, near Clonmel, was a centre of hospitality, and a 
source of much practical activity for the general 
welfare of his country. 

O’Ryan, Charles Bianconi (Dublin, 1905), and Bianconi’s 
eet his daughter, Mrs. Morgan John O’Connell (Dublin, 
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Biard, Prerre, Jesuit missionary, b. at Grenoble, 
France, 1567; d. at Avignon, 17 November, 1622. In 
1608 he was called from a chair of Scholastic theology 
and Hebrew at Lyons by Father Coton, the king’s 
confessor and preacher, to take charge of the Jesuit. 
mission in Acadia. As de Monts, the founder of 
Acadia, was a Calvinist, and a considerable number 
of the colonists were also of that religion, vehement 
opposition was made to the appointment of Biard 
and his companion, Edmond Masse, as missionaries. 
sition of the Marquise de Guer- 
cheville, who purchased the vessel that was bringing © 
out supplies, the Jesuits, after three years of w 
were enabled to obtain passage by becoming 

it and cargo. They left Fr 
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22 May, at Port Royal. They met with but little 
success. The predecessor of the missionaries, a 
secular priest named Josue Flesche, had baptized 
indiscriminately. This the Jesuits refused to do. 
The colonists, moreover, remained hostile, and viewed 
as a business speculation, the enterprise was a failure. 
Madame de Guercheville, who had succeeded de 
Monts as proprietor, finally sent out another vessel 
under La Saussaye, and ordered him to stop at Port 
Royal, and, taking the two Jesuits, found a colony 
elsewhere. Obeying instructions, La Saussaye sailed 
over to what is now Bar Harbor. The new estab- 
lishment was called Saint Sauveur. This was in 
1613. It was hardly begun when Samuel Argall 
came up from Virginia, plundered the colony, and 
took Biard and another Jesuit with four colonists 
to Jamestown where only the authority of Argall 
prevented them from being hanged. Another ex- 
pedition was fitted out to complete the destruction 
of Saint Sauveur and Port Royal, and the two 
Jesuits were compelled to accompany the marauders. 

Everything was ruined and Biard and his compan- 
ion were made to appear as if they had instigated the 
attack. They sailed off with the attacking party who 
intended to return with them to the English colony, 
where they would probably have been executed, 
but the vessel on which they were held as prisoners 
was driven by storms across the ocean. Frequently 
they were on the point of being thrown overboard, 
but when the ship was compelled to enter the Port 
of Fayal in the Azores, Biard and his companions 
consented to remain in the hold lest their discovery 
should entail the death of their captor. A second 
time, upon entering Milford Haven, in Wales, the 
captain having no papers, and being in a French 
ship, was on the point of being hanged as a pirate. 
But Father Biard saved him by explaining the situa- 
tion to the authorities. The missionary was then sent 
to France, where he had to meet a storm of abuse 
because of the suspicion that he had helped in the de- 
struction of Port Royal. Champlain, however, vin- 
dicated him. He never returned to Canada, but 
resumed his work as professor of theology, and after- 
wards became famous as a missionary in the south of 
France, and towards the end of his life was made 
military chaplain in the armies of the king. Lescar- 
bot, who was unfriendly to the Jesuit missionaries, 
speaks of Biard in flattering terms. 

RocHEMONTEIX, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle France; CHARLE- 
voix, Hist. de la Nowvelle France; Les Relations; Gluvres de 
Champlain, V, viii; Famuon, Colonie Francaise; PARKMAN, 
Pioneers of France in the New World. 
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Bibbiena (BrRNARDO Dovizt) an Italian Car- 
dinal and comedy-writer, known best by the name 
of the town Bibbiena, where he was born 4 Aug., 
1470; d. at Rome, 9 Nov., 1520. His obscure 
parentage did not prevent him from securing a 
literary training at the hands of the best scholars 
and from associating with the most conspicuous men 
that Florence could boast. A jovial temper and 
racy Tuscan wit enhancing the charm of good 
looks and courtly manners soon made him the pre- 
ceptor as well as the boon companion of Giovanni 
dei Medici’s merry hours. When the Medici were 
banished and sorrow followed mirth (Nov., 1494) it 
was seen that a gay man of the world could become 
a brave and steadfast friend. Not long after, 
the protection of Julius Il and many honours at 
the Roman court were to be his reward. In 1513 
his strenuous exertions on behalf of his lifelong 
patron secured the election of Giovanni dei Medici 
to the pontifical throne. Such services Leo X 
repaid by bestowing on him the purple robe, ap- 
pointing him his treasurer and entrusting him 
with many important missions, among them a 
legation to France (1518). Later on, the cardinal’s 
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strong sympathies for France lost him Leo’s con- 
fidence. The story, however, that he was poisoned, 
in spite of Giovio and Grassi’s reports, has abso- 
lutely no foundation. (Pastor, Geschichte der 
Papste, IV, Part I, Leo X.) As cardinal he stead- 
ily extended a 
generous pat- 


ronage to art. 
From Raphael, 
whose devotion 


he won, we have 
his best likeness. 
His literary fame 
is mainly con- 
nected with the 
first good com- 
edy written in 
Italian prose, 
‘Tia Calandra” 
(also, known as 
“Tl Calandro” 
and “La Calan- 
dria’); a edis- 
tinetly juvenile 
production, 
probably given 
for the first 
time at Urbino, 
about 1507, and very elaborately performed. at 
Rome, seven years later, in the presence of Leo X 
and Isabella Gonzaga d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua. 
Though marred by many scenes glaringly immoral, 
and though built upon the plot of Plautus’s 
“Menechmi”’, it possessed the features of modern 
comedy and won plaudits for its sparkling wit 
and fine characterization. Ariosto and Machia- 
velli imitated him in their plays. The latest edi- 
tion of “La Calandra” is in the ‘“Teatro Italiano 
Antico” (Florence, 1888). 


GasparRy, Geschichte der italienischen Litteratur (Strasburg, 
1888), II, 577; Roscon, Life of Leo X; Banprint, ll Bibbiena 
il ministro di Stato (Florence, 1760); Morerri, Bibbiena Dovizi ° 
ela Calandra in the Nuova Antologia (1882), 601, 623; SoLertt, 
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Bibiana, Saint.—The earliest mention in an au- 
thentic historical authority of St. Bibiana (Vibiana), 
a Roman female martyr, occurs in the “Liber Pon- 
tificalis’’ where in the biography of Pope Simplicius 
(468-483) it is stated that this pope ‘‘consecrated a 
basilica of the holy martyr Bibiana, which contained 
her body, near the ‘palatium Licinianum’” (ed. 
Duchesne, I, 249). This basilica still exists. In the 
fifth century, therefore, the bodily remains of St. 
Bibiana rested within the city walls. We have no 
further historical particulars concerning the martyr 
or the circumstances of her death; neither do we 
know why she was buried in the city itself. In later 
times a legend sprang up concerning her, connected 
with the Acts of the martyrdom of Sts. John and 
Paul and has no historical claim to belief. According 
to this legend, Bibiana was the daughter of a former 
prefect, Flavianus, who was banished by Julian the 
Apostate. Dafrosa, the wife of Flavianus, and his 
two daughters, Demetria and Bibiana, were also per- 
secuted by Julian. Dafrosa and Demetria died a 
natural death and were buried by Bibiana in their 
own house; but Bibiana was tortured and died as the 
result of her sufferings. Two days after her death a 
priest named John buried Bibiana near her mother 
and sister in her home, the house being later turned 
into a church, It is evident that the legend seeks to 
explain in this way the origin of the church and the 
presence in it of the bodies of the above mentioned 
confessors. The account contained in the martyrolo- 
gies of the ninth century is drawn from the legend. 
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Bible, Tun, a collection of writings which the 
Church of God has solemnly recognized as inspired. 
The name is derived from the Greek expression T& 


_ BiBrla (the books), which came into use in the early 


centuries of Christianity to designate the whole 
sacred volume. In the Latin of the Middle Ages, the 
neuter plural form Biblia (gen. bibliorum) gradually 
came to be regarded as a feminine singular noun 
(biblia, gen. biblie), in which singular form the word 
has passed into the languages of the Western world. 
It means ‘The Book’’, by way of eminence, and 
therefore well sets forth the sacred character of our 
inspired literature. Its most important equivalents 
are: “‘the Divine Library’’ (Bibliotheca Divina), 
which was employed by St. Jerome in the fourth 
century; “‘the Scriptures’’, ‘‘the Holy Scriptures’’—. 
terms which are derived from expressions found in 
the Bible itself; and ‘the Old and New Testament’’, 
in which collective title, ‘the Old Testament’’ desig- 
nates the sacred books written before the coming 
of Our Lord, and “the New Testament’’ denotes 
the inspired writings composed since the coming of 
Christ. 

It is a fact of history that in the time of Christ the 
Jews possessed a collection of sacred books, which 
differed widely from one another in subject, style, 
origin and scope, and it is also a fact that they re- 
garded all such writings as invested with a charac- 
ter which distinguished them from all other books. 
This was the Divine authority of every one of these 
books and of every part of each book. This. belief 
of the Jews was confirmed by Our Lord and His 
Apostles; for they supposed its truth in their teach- 


ing, used it as a foundation of their doctrine, and 


intimately connected with it the religious system 
of which they were the founders. The books thus 
approved were handed down to the Christian Church 
as the written record of Divine revelation before the 


- coming of Christ. The truths of Christian revelation 


were made known to the Apostles either by Christ 


- Himself or by the Holy Ghost. They constitute what 


eed 


people enjoye 


is called the Deposit of Faith, to which nothing has 


been added since the Apostolic Age. Some of the 
truths were committed to writing under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost and have been handed down 
to us in the books of the New Testament. Written 
originally to individual Churches or persons, to meet 
particular necessities, and accommodated as they all 
were to particular and existing circumstances, these 
books were gradually received by the universal 
Church as inspired, and with the sacred books of the 
Jews constitute the Bible. 

In one respect, therefore, the Bible is a’ twofold 
literature, made up of two distinct collections which 
correspond with two successive and unequal periods 
of time in the history of man. The older of these 
collections, mostly written in Hebrew, corresponds 
with the many centuries during which the Jewish 


Hebrew, or Old Testament, literature; the more recent 
collection, begun not long after Our Lord’s ascension, 
and made up of Greek writings, is the Early Christian, 


or New Testament, literature. Yet, in another and 


; two sets of writings are most closely con- 
with regard to doctrines revealed, facts re- 
ustoms described, and even expressions used. 
llections have one and the same 
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acter. They form the two parts of a great organic 
whole the centre of which is the person and mission 
of Christ. The same Spirit exercised His mysterious 
hidden influence on the writings of both Testaments, 
and made of the works of those who lived before 
Our Lord an active and steady preparation for the 
New Testament dispensation which He was to in- 
troduce, and of the works of those who wrote after 
Him a real continuation and striking fulfilment of 
the old Covenant. 

The Bible, as the inspired record of revelation, 
contains the word of God; that is, it contains those 
revealed truths which the Holy Ghost wishes to be 
transmitted in writing. However, all revealed truths 
are not contained in the Bible (see Trapirion); 
neither is every truth in the Bible revealed, if by 
revelation is meant the manifestation of hidden 
truths which could not otherwise be known. Much 
of the Scripture came to its writers through the 
channels of ordinary knowledge, but its sacred char- 
acter and Divine authority are not limited to those 
parts which contain revelation strictly so termed. 
The Bible not only contains the word of God; it is 
the word of God. The primary author is the Holy 
Ghost, or, as it is commonly expressed, the human 
authors wrote under the influence of Divine inspira- 
tion. It was declared by the Vatican Council (Sess. 
III, ec. ii) that the sacred and canonical character 
of Scripture would not be sufficiently explained by 
saying that the books were composed by human 
diligence and then approved by the Church, or that 
they contained revelation without error. They are 
sacred and canonical ‘because, having been written 
by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they have God for 
their author, and as such have been handed down 
to the Church’’. The inerrancy of the Bible follows 
as a consequence of this Divine authorship. Wher- 
ever the sacred writer makes a statement as his own, 
that statement is the word of God and infallibly 
true, whatever be the subject-matter of the statement. 

It will be seen, therefore, that though the inspira- 
tion of any writer and the sacred character of his 
work be antecedent to its recognition by the Church 
yet we are dependent upon the Church for our knowl- 
edge of the existence of this inspiration. She is the 
appointed witness and guardian of revelation. From 
her alone we know what books belong to the Bible. 
At the Council of Trent she enumerated the books 
which must be considered “‘as sacred and canonical’’. 
They are the seventy-two books found in Catholic 
editions, forty-five in the Old Testament and twenty- 
seven in the New. Protestant copies usually lack 
the seven books (viz: Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, and I, II Machabees) and 
parts of books (viz: Esther, x, 4—xvi, 24, and Daniel | 
ili, 24-90; xiii, 1-xiv, 42) which are not found in > 
the Jewish editions of the Old Testament. 

The Bible is plainly a literature, that is, an impor- 
tant collection of writings which were not composed 
at once and did not proceed from one hand, but 
rather were spread over a considerable period of time 
and are traceable to different authors of varying 
literary excellence. As a literature, too, the Bible 
bears throughout the distinct impress of the cireum- 
stances of place and time, methods of composition, 
ete., in which its various parts came into existence, — 
and of these circumstances careful account must be 
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literary collections of Greece, Rome, China, Persia, 
and India. Its second part, the New Testament, 
completed about a. p. 100, is indeed far more recent 
than the four last named literatures, and is some- 
what posterior to the Augustan age of the Latin 
language, but it is older by ten centuries than our 
earliest modern literature. As regards the Old Tes- 
tament, most of its contents were gradually written 
within the nine centuries which preceded the Chris- 
tian era, so that its composition is generally regarded 
as contemporary with that of the great literary works 
of Greece, China, Persia, and India. The Bible re- 
sembles these various ancient literatures in another 
respect. Like them it is fragmentary, i. e. made up 
of the remains of a larger literature. Of this we have 
abundant proofs concerning the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, since the Hebrew Scriptures themselves re- 
peatedly refer us to more ancient and complete works 
as composed by Jewish annalists, prophets, wise men, 
poets, and so on (cf. Numbers, xxi, 14; Josue, x, 13; II 
Kings, i, 18; I Paralip., xxix, 29; I Mach., xvi, 24; etc.). 
Statements tending to prove the same fragmentary 
character of the early Christian literature which 
has come down to us are indeed much less numerous, 
but not altogether wanting (cf. Luke, i, 1-3; Colos- 
sians, iv, 16; I Corinthians, v, 9). But, however 
ancient and fragmentary, it is not to be supposed 
that the Biblical literature contains only few, and 
these rather imperfect, literary forms. In point of 
fact its contents exhibit nearly all the literary forms 
met with in our Western literatures together with 
others peculiarly Eastern, but none the less beautiful. 
It is also a well-known fact that the Bible is so replete 
with pieces of transcendent literary beauty that the 
greatest orators and writers of the last four centuries 
have most willingly turned to our sacred books as 
pre-eminently worthy of admiration, study, and 
imitation. Of course the widest and deepest in- 
fluence that has ever been, and ever will be, exercised 
upon the minds and hearts of men remains due to 
the fact that, while all the other literatures are but 
man’s productions, the Bible is indeed “inspired of 
God”’ and, as such, especially ‘profitable to teach, 
to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice’ (II 
Timothy, iii, 16) 

Providentissimus Deus in_the Great Encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII (New York, 1903); Barry, The Tradition of Scripture 
(New York, 1906); VaucHan, The Bible: Its Use and Abuse; 
Breen, Introduction to Holy Scripture; Humpurey, The Written 
Word; Gicot, General Introduction; Cornety, Introductio 
Generalis; Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, I. 
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Bible Christians. See MprHopism; (BRYANITES). 
Bible Commentary. See Exncusis. 

Bible Communists. See OnrDa CONGREGATIONS. 
Bible Editions. See Eprrions or THE BIBLE. 


Pee Manuscripts. See MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
IBLE. Q 
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until two hundred years after the Reformation, and 
historically the Bible societies are an appendage 
and a consequence of the missionary organizations. 
Some efforts were made to provide a systematic 
dissemination of Bibles as early as the time of 
Charles I of England, and before the formation of 
Bible societies on a scale of world-wide activity, there 
existed a number of organizations which made Bible 
distribution a feature of their work. Among them 
were, (1) The Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge (1698), which spread copies of Holy Writ in 
England, Wales, India, and Arabia; (2) The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Wales (1662); 
(3) The Society for Sending Missionaries to India, 
founded in 1705 by King Frederick of Denmark; 
(4) The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts (1701), which devoted a large share 
of its attention to the American Colonies; (5) The 
Scottish Society for Propagating Christian Knowl- 
edge among the Poor (1750); (8) The Naval and 
Military Bible Society (1780). The foundation of 
these and similar societies was but an indication 
of the vast work that was to come. The great reac- 
tion against the religious apathy, and, indeed, in- 
fidelity of the English people in the eighteenth cen- 
tury brought with it the foundation of numerous 
missionary societies, and this new enthusiasm for 
Christianity resulted in the foundation of the most 
famous and the most effective of all Bible societies, 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 7 March, 1804. 
The first impulse to the formation of this organiza- 
tion was given by a group of Nonconformist min- 
isters and laymen, but when completely formed, 
the society included an equal number of members 
of the Established Church and of the various sects. 
Its avowed purpose was ‘‘to encourage the wider 
circulation of the Bible without note or comment’’. 

At present, the British and Foreign Society is 
governed by an executive committee of 36 laymen, 
15 from the Church of England, 15 dissenters, and 
6 foreign members who must reside in or near London. 
The growth and work of this society have been ex- 
traordinary. It controls, according to the latest 
statistics (1906) almost 8,000 auxiliary societies; 
5,729 in Great Britain and 2,224 abroad. Its trans- 
lations of the sacred text number about 380. Its 
operations in India have been particularly thorough, 
but in every country where its agencies are estab- 


lished, its work can only be measured in vast figures. _ 


It disposes annually of about 5,190,000 copies of 
the Scriptures (whole Bibles, New Testaments and 
other portions), and spends each year £250,000 
($1,210,000). In the hundred years of its existence, 
this society has distributed 186,680,000, volumes at 
an expenditure of £14,194,000 ($68,699,000). There 
have been numerous offshoots, some in the nature of 
developments, others schisms, but the size, wealth, 
and prestige of the parent society have always 
overshadowed those of its children and its rivals. 
Mention must also be made of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, and the National Bible Society of Scotland 


the names of which sufficiently designate their field - 
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fulfilment of such a work, and it was not done. But 
in 1782, Congress commended the publication of 
the Bible which had just been made in Philadelphia. 
There had been local Bible societies in the Colonies, 
but these were not united with the American Bible 
Society until 1816. This society has become next in 
size and in importance to its counterpart, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and in 1907 controlled 
620 auxiliary societies in the United States and 11 
agencies in the Latin-American countries and else- 
where. The Society has no established agency in 
Europe, but maintains correspondents in Norway, 
Sweden, Russian Finland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Austria. In these countries 
it either co-operates with the National Bible societies, 
or lends assistance to the local Protestant churches. 
For example, the American Bible Society has been 
co-operating closely for the last fifty years with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Bremen, Germany, 
and in that time and place has assisted in the pub- 
lication of over a million volumes of Scripture. The 
American Society has extended its efforts into the 
Levant, a regular agency being established in Con- 
stantinople. It works in conjunction with the 
Protestant missionaries in Bulgaria, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and the Sudan. 
In these countries alone, it has distributed over 
3,000,000 volumes during the past half-century. 
All told, the copies of the Bible, or parts of the Bible 
distributed by the American Bible Society for one 
year, ending 31 March, 1906, were 2,236,755, and 
during the ninety years of its work it has disposed 
of 78,509,529 volumes. 

After being duly impressed by these figures and 
those of the still more prolific British Society, the 
Catholic reader naturally questions whether the 
amount of good done is, after all, to be measured 
by the number of volumes distributed. A considera- 
ble number of Protestant missionaries have already 
answered the question negatively, and if we may 
pide from many letters from ministers in the mission 
field, there is a growing feeling among thinking 

Protestants that the promiscuous distribution of 

the Bible “without note or comment”’ is a doubtful 

means of propagating Christian doctrine. Even as 

a means of proselytism, the scattering of Bibles 

seems not to produce the expected results. A 

missionary on the Malay peninsula, among others, 
‘complains that although thousands of Bibles were 
_ distributed, it was, so far as he could learn, “with 

scarcely any perceptible benefit’’. He ‘did not hear 
of a single Malay convert on the whole peninsula’’. 

The natives of the missionary countries are, accord- 

ing to reports, eager to obtain books from the so- 

cieties, but agents and missionaries and bishops 
have reported that in many cases the volumes were 
used for vulgar and profane purposes. Indeed, the 
reckless distribution of the Scriptures in too many 
cases becomes an occasion for the profanation of the 
written Word, rather than for the growth of religion. 

Instances of abuse of the Bible could be gollected 

freely from the letters of missionaries, Catholic 

and non-Catholic alike. 

But for deeper reasons than this, the attitude of 
the Church toward the Bible societies is one of un- 
mistakable opposition. Believing herself to be the 
divinely appointed custodian and interpreter of 
Holy Writ, she cannot without turning traitor to 
herself, approve the distribution of Scripture “ with- 

out note or comment’’, The fundamental fallacy 

of private interpretation of the Scriptures is pre- 

supposed by the Bible societies. It is the impelling 

motive of their work. But it would be likewise the 
ition of one of the fir 
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knowledge of faith and morals. Consequently, the 
Council of Trent, in its fourth session, after expressly 
condemning all interpretations of the sacred text 
which contradict the past and present interpreta- 
tion of the Church, orders all Catholic publishers 
to see to it that their editions of the Bible have the 
approval of the bishop. Besides this and other 
regulations concerning Bible-reading in general, 
we have several acts of the popes directed explic- 
itly against the Bible societies. Perhaps the most 
notable of these are contained in the Encyclical 
“Ubi Primum”’ of Leo XII, dated 5 May, 1824, and 
Pius [X’s Eneyclical “Qui Pluribus’’, of 9 Novem- 
ber, 1846. Pius VIII in 1829 and Gregory XVI in 
1844, spoke to similar effect. It may be well to give 
the most striking words on the subject from Leo XII 
and Pius IX. To quote the former (loc. cit.): ““You 
are aware, venerable brothers, that a certain Bible 
Society is impudently spreading throughout the 
world, which, despising the traditions of the holy 
Fathers and the decree of the Council of Trent, is 
endeavouring to translate, or rather to pervert the 
Scriptures into the vernacular of all nations. . 

It is to be feared that by false interpretation, the 
Gospel of Christ will become the gospel of men, or 
still worse, the gospel of the devil.’’? The pope then 
urges the bishops to admonish their flocks that 
owing to human temerity, more harm than good 
may come from indiscriminate Bible-reading. Pius 
IX says (loc. cit.): “These crafty Bible Societies, 
which renew the ancient guile of heretics, cease not 
to thrust their Bibles upon all men, even the un- 
learned,—their Bibles, which have been translated 
against the laws of the Church, and often contain 
false explanations of the text. Thus, the divine 
traditions, the teaching of the fathers, and the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church are rejected, and 
everyone in his own way interprets the words of 
the Lord, and distorts their meaning, thereby 
falling into miserable errors’’, 

Thus are given the chief reasons of the opposition 
of the Church. Furthermore, it can scarcely be de- 
nied that the Bible societies, by invading the Catholic 
countries and endeavouring to foist the Protestant 
versions upon a Catholic people, have stirred up 
much discord, and have laid themselves open to the 
charge of degrading the Sacred Book by using it 
as an instrument of proselytism. Still in almost all 
the books and pamphlets which are written to show 
the results of Bible propagandism, naive complaints 
are made by the writers that the Catholic priests 
forbid the dissemination of the Scriptures among 
their people. The societies do not offer to supply 
Catholics with Catholic Bibles, fortified with the 
ecclesiastical Imprimatur, and supplied with the 
necessary notes of explanation. If such an offer 
were refused, there might be some pretext for the 
complaints of the societies, but so long as they follow 
their present course, it must be evident that they — 
have small ground for wonder if the authorities of 
the Church oppose them. The true attitude of the 
Church towards the popular use of the Scriptures 
is shown by the establishment of the Societé di San 
Geronimo, for the translation and diffusion of the 
Gospels and other parts of the Bible among the 
Italian peoples. 
- There have 
schisms amon, 
themselves. 
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and the foundation of the Trinitarian Bible Society. 


Another schismatic society, originating from a doc- 


trinal difference, is the Bible Translation Society, 
a body composed of Baptists who were dissatisfied 
because the original society’s Bibles did not translate 
the texts which relate to baptism by words that 
would signify immersion. Again, from the American 
Bible Society, there has been a schism of Baptists, 
originating, as in England, over the translation of 
Barrifer, This dissident body, founded in 1837, 
is called The American and Foreign Bible Society. 
This organization in turn experienced a secession, 
the reealcitrants forming the American Bible Union, 
in 1850. 

After a Hundred Years (London, 1904), report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for the centenary year; CANTON, 
The Story of the Bible Society (London, 1904); The Centenary 
History of the Bible Society (1907); The American Bible Society, 
Highty-ninth Annual Report (1905); VauGHan, Concerning 
the Holy Bible, its Use and Abuse (London, 1904), 160, reports 
from Protestant missionaries in foreign lands, concerning 
abuses in Bible-distribution; Encyclopedia of Missions (New 
York, 1904), s. v. American Bible Society, British and Foreign 
Bible Society; Dartow snp Mounn, Hist. Catalogue of the 
Printed Editions of Holy Scripture (London, 1903-04). 

James M. GIxzis. 


Bible Versions. See VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Bibles, Picrurr.—In the Middle Ages the Church 
made use of pictures as a means of instruction, to 
supplement the knowledge acquired by reading or 
oral teaching. For books only existed in manuscript 
form and, being costly, were beyond the means of 
most people. Besides, had it been possible for the 
multitude to come into the possession of books, they 
could not have read them, since in those rude times, 
education was the privilege of few. In fact, hardly 
anyone could read, outside the ranks of the clergy 
and the monks. So frescoes of scenes from the Old 
and New Testaments, stained-glass windows, and the 
like were set up in the churches, because, as the 
Synod of Arras (1025) said: “The illiterate contem- 
plated in the lineaments of painting what they, 
having never learnt to read, could not discern in 
writing’. Especially did the Church make use of 
pictures to spread abroad a knowledge of the events 
recorded in the Bible and of the mutual connexion 
between the leading facts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, whether as type and antitype, or as prophecy 
and fulfilment. For this purpose the picture Bibles 
of the Middle Ages were copied and put in circulation. 
The most important of the picture Bibles of the 
Middle Ages which have survived is that variously 
styled the ‘‘ Bible Moralisée’’, the “ Bible Historiée’’, 
the “Bible Allégorisée’’ and sometimes “‘Emblémes 
Bibliques’”’. It is a work of the thirteenth century, 
and from the copies that still survive there is no 
doubt that it existed in at least two editions, like 
to one another in the choice and order of the Biblical 
texts used, but differing in the allegorical and moral 
deductions drawn from these passages. The few 
remarks to be made here about the ‘‘ Bible Moralisée”’ 


_ will be made in connexion with copies of the first 


and second redactions which have come down to us. 
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Middle Ages, did not contain the full text of the 
Bible. Short passages only were cited, and these not 
so as to give any continuous sense or line of thought. 
But the object of the writer seems to have been 
chiefly to make the texts cited the basis of moral 
and allegorical teaching, in the manner so common 
in those days. In the Psalter he was content with 
copying out the first verse of each psalm; whilst 
when dealing with the Gospels he did not quote from 
each evangelist separately, but made use of a kind of 
confused diatessaron of all four combined. An at- 
tempt was made to establish a connexion between 
the events recorded in the Old Testament and those 
recorded in the New, even when there does not seem 
to be any very obvious connexion between them. 
Thus the sleep of Adam, recorded in the beginning 
of Genesis, is said to prefigure the death of Chnist; 
and Abraham sending his servant with rich presents 
to seek a wife for his son is a type of the Eternal 
Father giving the Gospels to the Apostles to prepare 
the union of His Son with the Church. Fr 

The entire work contains about 5,000 illustrations. 
The pictures are arranged in two parallel columns on 
each page, each column having four medallions with 
pictures. Parallel to the pictures and alternating 
with them are two other narrower columns, with.four 
legends each, one legend to each picture; the legends 


consisting alternatively of Biblical texts and, moral | 


or allegorical applications; whilst the pictures repre- 
sent the subjects of the Biblical texts or of the ap- 
plications of them. In the MS. copy of the “ Bible 


Moralisée’’, now under consideration, the illustrations — 


are executed with the greatest skill. The painting 
is said to be one of the best specimens of thirteenth- 
century work, and the MS. was in all probability 
prepared for someone in the highest rank of life. 
A specimen of the second edition of the “Bible 
Moralisée”’ is to be found in the National Library in 
Paris (MS. Frangais No. 167). Whilst it is identical 
with the copy which has just been examined in the 
selection and order of the Biblical passages, it differs 
from it in the greater simplicity and brevity of the 
moral and allegorical teaching based on them. An- 
other important Bible, intended to instruct by means 


of pictures, was that which has been called the: 


“Bible Historiée toute figurée’’. It was a work of 
the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. In general outline and plan it 
resembles the class of Bible which has gone before, 
but it differs from it in the selection of Bible pas- 
sages and in the allegorical explanations derived from 
them. Coming to the life of Our Lord, the author 
of the “ Bible Historiée toute figurée’’ dispensed with 
a written text altogether, and contented himself with 
writing over the pictures depicting scenes of Our 
Saviour’s life, a brief explanatory legend. Many 
specimens of this Bible have come down to us, but 
we select part of one preserved in the National 


Library in Paris (MS. Francais No. 9561) for a brief. 
In this MS. 129 pages are taken up with ~ 


description. 


the Old Testament. Of these the earlier ones are 

divided horizontally in the centre, and it is the upper 
part of the page that contains the 

of some Old 7 


estament event. The lower part rep- 


icture illustrative | 


ta mit filt 
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PROPHECY OF ISAIAH, LIII AND LIV, REGARDING JESUS CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 
REPRODUCED FROM ORIGINAL IN BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. (MS. Latin 11560, F. 124) paris 


_ing by the mendicant orders. 


triptych of architectural design. 
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pictures illustrating events in the Bible with short 
descriptive text. This is of the end of the thirteenth, 
or the beginning of the fourteenth, century. Of the 
same date is the “Historia Biblise metrice’’ which is 
preserved in the same library and, as the name im- 
plies, has a metrical text. But we have specimens of 
manuscript illustrated Bibles of earlier date. Such 
is the Bible preserved in the library of St. Paul’s, 
outside the walls of Rome; that of the Amiens 
Library (MS. 108), and that of the Royal Library of 
The Hague (MS. 69). So numerous are thé sur- 
viving relics of such Bibles, back even so far as the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, that it may be safely 
said that the Church made a systematic effort to 
teach the Scriptures in those days by means of 
illustrated Bibles. 

Sinete [Intustratep Books or THE BrBLtp.—The 
Bibles that. have come_under notice so far illustrate 
the entire Scriptures. But what was done for the 
Bible in full was also done for its various parts. 
Numerous beautifully illustrated psalters have come 
down to us, some of them going as far back as the 
ninth century, as, for instance, the Psalter of the 
University of Utrecht. One thing that comes out 
clearly from a study of the contents and character 
of these psalters is that a very large proportion of 
them were executed by artists working in England. 
So, too, the book of Job and the Apocalypse were 
copied separately and adorned with numerous illus- 
trations. But, as -we should have expected, the 
Gospels were a specially favourite field for the me- 
dieval artists who devoted their time to picture-paint- 


g. 

Bisr1a Pauprerum.—A class of illustrated Bibles 
to which no allusion has been made, but which had a 
wide circulation especially in the fifteenth century 
was the “Biblia Pauperum’”’. As its name indicates, 
it was especially intended for the poor and ignorant, 
and some say that it was used for purposes of preach- 
It existed at first in 
manuscript (indeed a manuscript copy is still in ex- 
istence in the library of the British Museum); but 
at a very early period it was reproduced by xylog- 
raphy, then coming into use in EKurope. As a con- 
sequence the “‘ Biblia Pauperum”’ was published and 
sold at a much cheaper rate than the older manuscript 

yicture Bibles. The general characteristics of this 
ible are the same as those of the earlier picture 
Bibles. The pictures are generally placed only on 
one side of the page, and are framed in a kind of 
In the centre is a 


scene from the New Testament, and on either side of 


it typical events from the Old Testament. Above 
and below the central picture are busts of four noted 
prophets or other famous characters of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the corners of the picture are the legends. 
The number of these pictures in the ‘“ Biblia Pau- 
perum”’ was usually from forty to fifty. 

Picture Bibles of the Middle Ages did not exhaust 
the resources of Christians in illustration of the Bible. 
Since the fifteenth century a host of artistic gen- 
iuses have contributed to make the events of Scrip- 
ture live in colour before our eyes. Most noted 
amongst them were Michelangelo and Raphael; the 
former chiefly famous for his Piet& and the frescoes 


os the Sistine Chapel; the latter for the fifty-two 


pictures adorning the Vatican and known as “ Raph- 
ael’s Bible’, and still more for the seven cartoons 


yy illustrating events in the New Testament. Perhaps 


Known. 
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ion’”’, and “ Adoration of the Magi’’, the most famous 
of his works. These are but a few out of a number 
of illustrious names too numerous to mention here 
and including Botticelli, Carrucci, Holman Hunt, 
Leighton, Murillo, Veronese, Tintoretto, and Watts. 

To study the works of the great Bible-illustrators 
is not so difficult as might be supposed. For of late 
years a great number of collections of Bible prints 
have been made, some containing engravings of the 
most famous paintings. In the first half of last 
century Julius Schnorr collected together 180 designs 
called his “‘ Bible Pictures, or Scripture History’’; and 
another series of 240 pictures was published in 1860 
by George Wigand; whilst later in the century ap- 
peared Dalziel’s ‘Bible Gallery’’. Hodder and 
Stoughton have published excellent volumes repro- 
ducing some of the pictures of the greatest masters. 
Such are “The Old Testament in Art’’ (2 parts); 
“The Gospels in Art’’, “The Apostles in Art’’, and 
“Bethlehem to Olivet’’, this latter being made up of 
modern pictures. The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge has not been behindhand, but 
has issued amongst other publications a volume on 
“Art Pictures from the Old Testament’’ with ninety 
illustrations, and another on the Gospels with 350 il- 
lustrations from the works of the great masters of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

Horne, Jntroduction to the Holy Scriptures (London, 1822), 
II, 3d ed.; Humpurey, History of the Art of Printing (London, 
1868); Leynsque in Via., Dict. de la Bible (Paris, 1894), s. v. 
Bible en image; Deuisun, Hist. littéraire de la France (Paris, 
1893), XXXII, 213-285; Brersmau, Biblia Pawperum, repro- 
duced in faesimile from one of the copies in the British Museum, 
ion historical and bibliographical introduction (London, 

J. A. HowLert. 


Biblia Magna. See La Hayz. 
Biblia Maxima. See La Haye. 


Biblia Pauperum: (Brste or THE Poor) a col- 
lection of pictures representing scenes from Our 
Lord’s life with the corresponding prophetic types. 
The series commonly consists of forty or fifty pages. 
The page is divided into nine sections. The four 
corners are used for explanatory texts. The central 
pictures represent scenes from Our Lord’s life, ar- 
ranged chronologically. Above and below these are 
pictures of prophets and on each side are scenes 
from the Old Testament. It is thus a concordance 
of the Old and the New Testaments in which is 
gathered together the common tradition of the Church 
on the types and figures of the Old Testament, as 
taught by the liturgy and the Fathers. Hence they 
were called sometimes “Figure typice Veteris Tes- 
tamenti atque antitypice Novi Testamenti’’ or 
“Historia Christi in Figuris’’. An interesting repro- 
duction and description of a page on the Blessed 
Sacrament is given in Vigouroux, “Dictionnaire de 
la Bible’’, s. v. 

The invention of these picture-books is ascribed 
to St. Ansgar, Bishop of Bremen. This is stated 
in a note added to a copy at Hanover and in the 
cathedral at Bremen there are remains of pictures, 
corresponding to this copy. The name, however, 
of ‘‘ Biblia Pauperum’” does not seem to have been 
primitive. It was added by a later hand to a MS. 
in the Wolffenbiittel library; the MS. was thus 
catalogued, and the name became common. It is 
uncertain why they were so called. Perhaps it was 
because of the ancient saying that pictures were the 
Bible of the poor, that is, of the uneducated. Some 
think that the name came from their use by the 
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these books were intended. Probably it was for 
religious instruction; perhaps also to serve as models 
for artists. It is certain that they exercised a great 
influence in spreading a knowledge of the mysteries 
of Faith, affording themes for preachers and artists. 
At Hirschau in Swabia, the entire series of pictures is 
reproduced in stained glass. 

Only a few manuscript copies of the ‘ Biblia Pau- 
perum”’ are extant; they come from the school of 
John van Eyck (1366-1466). The block-book, or 
xylographie process, appeared early in the fifteenth 
century, and Sotheby counts seven editions made 
from these wooden slabs. Only one side of the paper 
was printed, two sheets being pasted together to 
make a leaf. Five copies are in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale: four have forty plates; one copy is coloured 
by hand; the fifth has fifty plates. The first edition 
from movable types was printed by Pfister at Bam- 
berg in 1462. The earlier editions have Latin texts; 
later they were printed in the vernacular. A Ger- 
man ‘‘Armenbibel’’ was published in 1470, and at 
Paris in 1503, A. Vérard published ‘‘Les Figures du 
Vieil Testament et du Nouveau’’. In some of the 
printed editions the original arrangement of pictures 
and texts was modified. In the latter half of the 
fifteenth century these books were very popular. 
As improved methods made it possible to issue the 
whole Bible with illustrations, the ‘“ Biblia’’ fell 
into disuse and disappeared. Several facsimile re- 
productions have appeared with historical and 
bibliographical introductions notably by Berjeau 
(1859); Camesina and Heider (Vienna, 1863); Unwin 
(London, 1884), with introduction by Dean Stanley; 
Hinsle (Vienna, 1890); Laib and Schwarz (1892) and 
P. Heitz (1902). 

SorHEeBY, The Block-Books or Xylographic Delineations of 
Scripture History issued in Holland, France, and Germany 
(London, 1858). See also the introductions to the facsimile 
editions, Vigouroux, Dict. de la Bible, s. v.; STREBER in Kir- 


chenlex., 8. v.; CHEVALIER, Rép. des sources hist. du moyen age: 
Topo-bibl. 


JOHN CORBETT, 


Biblical Antiquities.—This department of arche- 
ology has been variously defined and classified. Some 
scholars have included in it even Biblical chronology, 
geography, and natural history, but wrongly so, as 
these three branches of Biblical science belong rather 
to the external environment of history proper. 
Archeology, properly speaking, is the science of 
antiquities, and of those antiquities only which be- 
long more closely to the inner life and environment 
of a nation, such as their monumental records, the 
sources of their history, their domestic, social, re- 
ligious, and political life, as well as their manners and 
customs. Hence, history proper, geography, and 
natural history must be excluded from the domain 
of archeology. So also the study of monumental 
records and inscriptions and of their historical inter- 
pretation must be left either to the historian, or to 
the sciences of epigraphy and numismatics. Ac- 
cordingly, Biblical Archeology may be appropriately 
defined as: the science of I. Domustic, or Socrat, 
II. Poxrrrcay, and III. Sacrup, antiquities of the 
Hebrew nation. 


Our principal sources of information are: (a) The | 


Old Testament writings; (b) the archeological dis- 
coveries made in Syria and Palestine; (c) the Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Canaanitish monuments; 


(d) the New Testament writings; (e) the writings of. 
oes Jewish historian Josephus, and of the Babylonian — 
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them as dwelling in tents and constantly moving 
from one pasture-ground to another. In course of 
time tents merged into huts, huts into houses, and 
these into settlements, villages, and cities, surrounded 
by cornfields, vineyards, oliveyards, and gardens. 
Flocks and herds became rarer and rarer till the time 
of the early monarchy and afterwards, when, with 
few exceptions, they gave way to commerce and 
trade. As among all nations of antiquity, a coalition 
of various members, or branches, of the same family 
constituted a clan which, as an organization, seems 
to have antedated the family. A coalition of clans 
formed a tribe which was governed by its own chiefs 
or leaders. Some of the Hebrew clans at the time of 
the settlement in Canaan seem to have been organ- 
ized, some to have been broken up and wholly or 
partially incorporated with other clans. A man’s 
standing in his clan was so important that if he was 
cast out he became ipso facto an outlaw, unless, 
indeed, some other clan could be found to receive 
him. After the settlement, the Hebrew clan-system 
changed somewhat and slowly degenerated till the 
time of the monarchy, when it fell into the back- 
ground and became absorbed by the more compli- 
cated system of national and monarchical govern- 
ment. 

(2) Marriage and the constitution of the family.— 
In ancient Hebrew times the family, as a social or- 
ganization, and as compared with the clan, must 
have held a secondary place. Comparative Semitic 
analogy and Biblical evidences seem to indicate 
that among the early Hebrews, as among other early 
Semitic nations, man lived under a matriarchate 
system, i. e. kinship was constituted by uterine ties, 
and descent was reckoned through female lines; the 
father’s relation to his children being, if not ignored, 
certainly of little or no importance. Hence a man’s 
kin were the relatives of his mother, not those of his 
father; and consequently all hereditary property 
descended in the female line. The position of woman 
during the early Hebrew period, although inferior 
to what it became later, was not as low and insig- 
nificant as many are inclined to believe. Many 
episodes in the lives of women like Sarah, Rebeccah, 
Rachel, Deborah, Mary the sister of Moses, Delilah, 
Jephtah’s daughter, and others are sufficient evi- 
dences. The duties of a woman, as such and as a 
wife and mother, were heavy both physically and 
morally. The work in and about the home devolved 
upon her, even to the pitching of the tent, as also 
the work of the field with the men at certain seasons. 
The position of the man as father and as the head of 
the household was of course superior to that of the 
wife; upon him devolved the duty and care of the 
training of the children, when they had reached a 
certain age, as also the offering of sacrifices, which 
necessarily included the slaughtering of domestic 
animals, and the conduct of all devotiona! and 
ritualistic services. ‘To these must be added the 
duty of maintaining the family, which presupposes ~ 
a multitude of physical and moral obligations and © 
hardships. 

Polygamy was an acknowledged form of marriage 
in the patriarchal and post-patriarchal periods, 
although in later times it was considerably restricted. 
The Mosaic law everywhere requires a distinction 
to be made between the first wife and those taken 
in addition to her. 
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also, a woman might be allowed, where compensa- 
tion was made, to marry and leave her clan, or she 
might contract through her father or other male 
relative with a man of another clan provided she 
remained with her people and bore children for her 
clan. This marriage-form, known to scholars under 
the term of Sadiga-marriage, was undoubtedly 
practised by the ancient Hebrews, as positive in- 
dications of its existence are found in the Book of 
Judges and particularly in the cases of Jerubbaal, 
Samson, and others. The fact itself that Hebrew 
harlots who received into their tents or dwellings 
men of other clans, and who bore children to their 
own clan, were not looked upon with much disfavour 
is a sure indication of the existence of the Sadiqa- 
marriage type among the Hebrews. One thing is 
certain, however, that no matter how similar the 
marriage customs of the ancient Hebrews may have 
been to those of the early Arabs, the marriage tie 
among the former was much stronger than, and never 
as loose as, among the latter. Another form of 
Hebrew marriage was the so-called. levirate type 
(from the Lat. levir, i. e. brother-in-law), i. e. the 
marriage between a widow, whose husband had died 
childless, and her brother-in-law. She was, in fact, 
not permitted to marry a stranger, unless the sur- 
viving brother-in-law formally refused to marry her. 
The levirate marriage was intended, first, to prevent 
the extinction of the name of the deceased childless 
brother; and secondly, to retain the property within 
the same tribe and family. The first-born son of such 
a union took the name of the deceased uncle instead 
of that of his father, and succeeded to his estate. If 
there were no brother of the deceased husband alive, 
then the next of kin was supposed to marry the widow, 
as we find in the case of Ruth’s relative who yielded 
his right to Boaz. According to the laws of Moses, 
a man was forbidden to remarry a divorced wife, 
if she had married again and become a widow, or 
had been divorced from her second husband. Israel- 
ites were not forbidden to intermarry with any 
foreigners except the seven Canaanitish nations; 
hence Moses’ marriage to a Midianite, and afterwards 
to a Cushite, woman and that of David to a princess 
of Geshur were not against the Mosaic law. The 
high-priest was to marry a virgin of his own people, 
and in the time of Ezechiel even an ordinary priest 
could not marry a widow, unless she were the widow 
of a priest. 

Betrothal was mostly a matter of business to be 
transacted by the parents and near family friends. 
A distinction between betrothal and marriage is 
made even in the Mosaic law, where betrothal is 
looked upon as more than a promise to marry; it 
was in fact its initial act, and created a bond which 
could be dissolved only by death or by legal divorce. 
Faithlessness to this vow of marriage was regarded 
and punished as adultery. Betrothal actually took 
place after a dowry had been agreed upon. As a 
rule, it was given to the parents of the bride, though 
sometimes to an elder brother. Marriage contracts ap- 
pear to have been mostly oral, and made in the pres- 
ence of witnesses. The earliest account of a written 


one is found in the Book of Tobit (D. V. Tobias). 
The wedding festivities lasted ordinarily seven days, — 


and on the day of the wedding the bridegroom, 
richly dressed and crowned, went in procession to 
the bride’s house to take her away from her father. 
The bride, deeply veiled, was led away amid the 
blessings of her parents and friends. The bridal 
procession not infrequently took place at night, 


f songs, dancing, and the highest expressions of 


ultery was punished by death, through stoning 
th eats: 
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ordeal which, it was thought, no guilty wife could 
well pass through without betraying her guilt. 
Divorce among the ancient Hebrews was as frequent 
as among any other civilized nation of antiquity. 
Mosaic laws attempted only to restrict and to regu- 
late it. Any ‘unseemly thing”’ was sufficient ground 
for divorce, as also was barrenness. The wife, however, 
was not allowed to separate herself from her husband 
for any reason; in the case of her husband’s adultery, 
he as well as the other guilty party, as we have seen, 
would be punished with death. 

Concubinage, which differs widely from polygamy, 
was also extensively practised by the Hebrews. 
A concubine was less than a wife, but more than an 
oeeny. mistress, and her rights were jealously 
guarded in the Mosaic Code. The children born of 
such a union were in no case considered as illegitimate. 
The principal distinction between a legal wife and a 
concubine consisted in the latter’s social and domestic 
inferiority. Concubines were not infrequently either 
handmaids of the wife, or captives taken in war 
or purchased of their fathers. Canaanitish and other 
foreign women or slaves could in no case be taken 
as concubines. The seducer of an unbetrothed 
maiden was compelled either to marry her or to pay 
her father a heavy fine. In later times, ordinary 
harlotry was punished, and if the harlot was the 
daughter of a priest she was burnt. Idolatrous 
harlotry and sodomy were severely punished. 

The domestic and social life of the Hebrews was 
frugal and simple. They indulged very little in 
public games and diversions. Hunting and fishing 
were looked upon as necessities of life. Slavery was 
extensively practised, and slaves were either Hebrews 
or foreigners. The Mosaic law is against any kind 
of involuntary slavery, and no Hebrew slave was 
allowed to be sold to foreigners. An Israelitish 
slave was to be set free after five or six years servitude 
and not without some compensation, unless he were 
As was natural, 
Hebrew slaves were more kindly treated by their 
Hebrew masters than were foreign ones, who were 
either captives in war or purchased. 

(3) Death and burial.—The principal sicknesses 
and diseases mentioned in the Old Testament are: 
intermittent, bilious, and inflammatory fevers, 
dysentery produced by sunstroke, inflammation of 
the head, fits, apoplectic paralysis, blindness, in- 
flammation of the eyes, hemorrhages, epilepsy, 
diarrhoea, dropsy, various kinds of skin eruptions, 
scabies, and the various forms of leprosy. To these 
must be added some psychical diseases, such as 
madness, melancholy, etc., and also various forms 
of demoniacal possession. No explicit mention of 
professional physicians and surgeons is made in the 
Old Testament. 
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(4) Food and meals.—The principal articles of 
food among the ancient Hebrews can be easily sum- 
marized from the interesting description of the land 
of Canaan occurring in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
where it is said to be ‘fa land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; a-land 
of oil olive, and honey; a land wherein thou shalt 
eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack 
any thing in it’’ (Deut., viii, 8,9). Their meals were 
undoubtedly of the simplest description, and their 
table was more rich with fish, milk, fruit, and vege- 
tables than with meat. Animal food in general 
was in favour with the people at large, but the 
Mosaic law restricted its use to almost the minimum. 
Animals or parts of animals designated for sacrifice 
or other holy uses could only be eaten under specific 
conditions. In the eleventh chapter of Leviticus 
and the fourteenth of Deuteronomy, a list is given 
of a large class of animals which were looked upon as 
ceremonially unfit to be eaten. Animals, further- 
more, were classified as pure and impure, or clean 
and unclean, and the complicated legislation of the 
Pentateuch concerning the use of these is partly 
based on sanitary, partly fanciful, and partly cere- 
monial grounds. The evening meal was the principal 
meal of the day, and if knives, forks, spoons, and 
other like instruments were used in the preparation 
of the meals, they were not used at the table. Hands 
were washed before and after meals. Neither prayer, 
nor grace, nor blessing seems to have been proffered 
before or after the repast. In other particulars the 
table usages and customs of the ancient Hebrews 
may reasonably be supposed to have been like those 
of modern Palestine. 

(5) Dress and ornaments.—The materials for 
clothing were principally cotton, linen, and wool; 
silk is once, or never, mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. The wearing of a mixed fabric of wool and 
linen was forbidden by the Mosaic law. So, also, 
either sex was forbidden to wear the garments proper 
to the opposite sex. The outer garment of men con- 
sisted of loose, flowing robes, which were of various 
types and forms. On the four corners of this outer 
robe a fringe, or tassel, was attached. The under- 
garment, which was the same for both sexes, consisted, 
generally, of a sleeveless tunic or frock of any ma- 
terial desired, and reached to the knees or ankles. 
That of the woman was longer and of richer material. 
The tunic was fastened at the waist with a girdle. 
The fold made by the girdle served at the same time 
as a pocket. A second tunic and the shawl, which 


was long and of fine material, were also in use. The 


outer garment of the Hebrew women differed slightly 
from that of the men, and no detailed description 
of it is found in the Bible. It was undoubtedly 
richer and more ornamented than that of the other 
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man that will not build up his brother’s house”’. 
The drawing off of the shoe evidently indicated the 
surrender of the rights which the law gave the man 
to marry his brother’s widow. Likewise the modern 
custom of throwing a slipper sportively after a newly 
wedded pair leaving the parental house appears to 
have a like symbolical significance; the parents and 
family friends thereby symbolically renounce their 
right to the daughter or son in favour of the husband 
or wife. Finger-rings, ear-rings, and bracelets were 
extensively used by both men and women, but more 
so by the latter. Prosperous men always carried 
a staff and a seal. All these ornamental articles, 
however, were more indulged in by the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and other Oriental nations than by the 
Hebrews. Hebrew women wore also cauls, anklets, 
and ankle-chains, scent-bottles, and decorated purses, 
or satchels. Perfumery was also indulged in; and 
extensive use was made of pigments as applied to 
the eyelids and eyebrows by women. Tattooing on 
the face, arms, chest, and hands was in all proba- 
bility practised by the Hebrews, although it was to a 
certain extent incompatible with certain Mosaic 
prescriptions. 


(6) Pastoral and agricultural life—According to — 


the Biblical records, tilling the ground and the 
rearing of cattle and sheep were the first and earliest 
occupations of men. In Patriarchal times the latter 
was in greater favour, while in the later Hebrew 
period the first prevailed over the second. This 
transition from the pastoral, or nomadic, to the ag- 
ricultural, or settled, life was a natural consequence of 
the settlement in Canaan, but at no time did the two 
occupations exclude each other. Both, in fact, were 
important, indispensable, and necessary. The sheep 
was, of course, the principal animal both as an article 
of food and as wool-producer, besides its constant 
use as a sacrificial animal. Sheep’s milk was also a 
favourite article. Rams also, with from two to as 
many as eight horns, are not infrequently mentioned. 
Goats are frequently mentioned, and cows and oxen 
were utilized for milk and butter and for tilling the 
ground, Horses and camels were imported from 
Arabia. Poultry and hens are not once mentioned 
in the Old Testament. The ass was a common and 
useful animal for transportation, but the mule is not 
mentioned in the Bible prior to the time of the mon- 


archy. The life of the Hebrew and Eastern shepherds 


in general was by no means easy or uneventful. 
Jacob, in fact, in reproaching his father-in-law, Laban 
says: ‘Thus I was: in the day the drought consumed 
me, and the frost by night; and my sleep fled from 
mine eyes”’ (Gen., xxxi, 40); and of his own pastoral 
life and its perils David tells us that ‘‘there came a 
lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock: 
and I went out after him, and smote him, and de- 
livered it out of his mouth”’ [I Sam. (D. V. I Kings), 
xvii, 34, 35]. The shepherd’s duties were to lead out 


_ the flock to pasture, watch them, supply them with 


water, go after the straying ones, and bring them all 
safely back to the fold at night. These formed his 
riches, trade, occupation, and sustenance. : 

Agriculture is the natural product of settled life. 
Nevertheless we read of Isaac that during the preva- 
lence of a famine in Palestine he cultivated land in 
the vicinity of Gerar, which produced a hundredfold 
(Gen., xxvi, 12). The Mosaic law recognizes land 
as the principal possession of the Hebrews, and its cul- 


tivation as their chief business. Hence every Hebrew — 
s. family was to have its own piece of ground, which _ 
periods. 


could not be alienated, except for limited 
Such family estates were carefully ye 
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Irrigation was practised to a certain extent in Pales- 
tine, though not carried to the same extent as in 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt. The chief depend- 
ence for moisture was on the dew and the drenching 
rains of the rainy season. The climate of Palestine 
was, as a whole, favourable to agriculture, although in 
modern times the valleys and the plains have greatly 
deteriorated in fertility. The ground was ordinarily 
fertilized by the ashes of burnt straw and stubble, 
the chaff left after threshing, and the direct applica- 
tion of dung. According to the Mosaic law, every 
tillable land should enjoy on each seventh year a 
sabbath, or a rest. The year in question is called the 
Sabbatic Year, in which the field was not to be 
tilled. The object of this prescription was to heighten 
the natural fertility of the soil. What grew spon- 
taneously in that year was to be not alone for the 
owner, but, on equal terms, for the poor, for strangers 
and for cattle. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this law was scrupulously observed in later Hebrew 
times. The most widely cultivated grains were 
wheat and barley, as well as spelt and millet. Of 
plants and vegetables the principal were grape-vines, 
olive-trees, nuts, apples, figs, pomegranates, beans, 
lentils, onions, melons, cucumbers, etc. The season 
for ploughing and cultivating the ground extended 
from October to March; that of gathering the crops 
from April or May to September. The plough was 
similar to our modern one. It was ordinarily drawn 
by two oxen, cows or asses, never, however, by an 
ass and an ox together. It was also forbidden under 
penalty of confiscation to sow the same field with 
two kinds of seeds. The beginning of the harvest was 
signalized by bringing a sheaf of new grain (pre- 
sumably barley) into the sanctuary and waving it 
before the Lord. The grain was generally cut with 
the sickle, and sometimes pulled up by the roots. 
Fields and fruit-orchards were not to be gleaned by 
their owners, as this privilege was given to the poor 
and strangers, as in the case of Ruth. The threshing 
and winnowing were performed in the open field, 
the first by means of cattle yoked together, the other 
by shovels and fans. 

(7) Commerce.—The Hebrew people of olden times 
were not inclined towards commerce and did not 
indulge in it. This is probably due partly to the 
geographical position of Palestine and partly to its 
physical features. For although, geographically, Pal- 
estine would seem to have offered the most natural 
highway to connect the opulent commercial nations 
of Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
nevertheless, it lacked a sea-coast. Hence the 
Israelites remained essentially agriculturists. The 
trade of the Israelites consisted chiefly in the mutual 
exchange of es ey among themselves. At the 
time of David and Solomon, caravans from Egypt, 
Arabia, and Syria were not infrequently sent to 
Palestine and vice versa. The ships which Solomon 
is said to have sent to remote lands were built and 
manned by the Pheenicians. But even this revival 
of commercial ae among the Hebrews was short- 
lived, for it ended with the life of Solomon. Solomon’s 
commercial activities have been also greatly mis- 
understood and exaggerated. “A faint revival of 
the Solomonic commercial spirit was inaugurated by 
King Jehoshaphat, of whom we read that he made 
“ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold: but they 
went not; for the ships were broken at Eziongeber”’ 
{1 (@. V. IID) Kings, xxii, 48]. During and after 
the Babylonian Captivity, the Hebrews were com- 
pelled by circumstances to resort to trade and com- 
merce, as they had come into constant contact with 
their Babylonian brethren and with the numerous 

yro-Phcenician and Aramean tribes and _ colonies. 
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delight in merchandise, nor in such a mixture with 
other men as arises from it.’’ 

Previous to the Babylonian Captivity, coined 
money does not seem to have circulated among the 
Hebrews, although a few references in Isaiah and 
other prophets seem to indicate its existence. Silver 
and gold were bought and exchanged by weight 
and value. The talent, the shekel, the kesitah, and 
the maneh (mina) are late Hebrew terms and of 
Babylonian origin. After the Exile, and especially 
during the Persian, Greek, and Roman dominations, 
coined money became quite common in Palestine, 
such as the quadrans, the assarion, the denarius, 
the drachma, the stater, the didrachma, etc. 

During the time of the monarchy and afterwards, 
such trades and occupations as woodworking, metal- 
working, stoneworking, tanning, and weaving were 
thoroughly in evidence among the most industrious 
class of the Israelites, but the Chosen People cannot 
be said to have attained considerable skill and suc- 
cess in these directions. 

(8) Science, arts, ete—At no time can the Hebrews 
be said to have developed a liking for the study of 
history, astronomy, astrology, geometry, arithmetic, 
grammar, and physical science in general. The 
Book of Job, Proverbs, and the many parables which 
Solomon is said to have written contain but meagre 
and popular notions, mostly drawn from obser- 
vations of everyday life and happenings, while others 
are, to a pad extent, due to the Babylonian in- 
fluence and civilization which, from very early times, 
and especially during and after the Captivity, seem 
to have invaded the entire literary and social life 
of the Hebrews. Hence the Hebrew astronomical 
system, their calendar, constellations, sacred num- 
bers, names of the months, solar and lunar months, 
ete., are of Babylonian origin. The Book of Job no 
less than the early chapters of Genesis show the 
traces of this same Babylonian influence. 

As the Tell-el-Amarna letters have conclusively 
shown, the art of writing must have been known in 
Canaan and among the ancient Hebrews as early 
as the Mosaic age, and even earlier. Whether, 
however, this art was utilized by them to any great 
extent, is another question. Hebrew literature is 
one of the most venerable and valuable literary 
productions of the ancient East; and, although in 
respect of quantity and variety far inferior to that 
of the Assyro-Babylonians and Egyptians, never- 
theless, in loftiness of ideals, sublimity of thoughts, 
and standard of morals and ethics, it is infinitely 
superior to them. 

The art of music, both vocal and instrumental, 
occupies a high position in the Bible. Previous to 
the time of David, the music of the Hebrews seems 
to have been of the simplest character, as direct 
efforts to cultivate music among them appear first 
in connexion with the schools of the prophets, 
founded by Samuel. Under David’s direction not 
less than four thousand musicians, i. e. more than 
the tenth part of the tribe of Levi, praised the Lord 
with ‘instruments’? in. the service of the temple. 
A select body of two hundred and eighty-eight 
trained musicians led this chorus of voices, one person 
being placed as leader over a section consisting of — 
twelve singers. Heman, Asaph, and Ethan were 
among the most famous of these leaders. Men and 
women were associated together in the choir. In 
later Hebrew times the art of music developed still 
further till it reached its acme under Hezekiah and 
Josiah. The Hebrew musical instruments were, 
like those of other nations of antiquity, chiefly of — 


three kinds, viz: stringed instruments, wind Be nie 


struments, and such as were beaten or shake 
ind. To the first class. belong th 
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the flute, the pipe (Lat. fistula), and the trumpet. affairs, however, does not necessarily imply a con- 
To the last belong the tabret, or timbrel, the casta- dition of utter lawlessness. On the contrary, tribal 
nets, and the cymbals. customs formed practically a law of binding char- 

In mechanical arts, the Israelites were far behind acter, although they were not regarded as law in 
their Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian neighbours. the proper sense of the term. 

The author of I Samuel (D. V. I Kings) gives a sorry That such was the prevalent social condition of 
but true picture af the times preceding the activity the ancient Hebrews in the patriarchal period is 
of Samuel as follows: ‘‘Now there was no smith quite certain. The few recorded incidents in the 
found throughout all the land of Israel . . . but all. lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob furnish ample 
the Israelites went down to the Philistines, to illustration of it. The long sojourn of the Hebrews 
sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and in Egypt and the comparatively advanced civiliza- 
his axe, and his mattock.’’ In the times of Solomon, tion with which they there came in contact, as well 
however, as it appears in connexion with the build- as their settlement in Canaan, might be expected 
ing of the temple, conditions materially improved. to have influenced their old tribal system of law and 
Of the artisan classes, those working in wood and justice. Nevertheless, the authentic historical records 
metals were always, perhaps, the most numerous of Israel’s national formation and even the legislation 
in Israel. Among the former were carpenters, of the Book of the Covenant, which is undoubtedly 
cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, manufacturers of the oldest Hebrew code of laws, when carefully 
wagons, of baskets, of various household utensils, examined, utterly fail to show any such remarkable 
including the distaff and the loom, and of the tools advance in the administration of law and justice 
used in agriculture, such as ploughs, yokes, threshing- over the old nomadic tribal system. It is true, that 
machines, goads, and winnowing-shovels. Workers as Dr. Benzinger remarks, “before the monarchy 
in metals mentioned in the Bible are gold- and Israel had attained a certain degree of unity in 
silversmiths and workers in brass and iron. Some matters of law; not in the sense that it possessed a 
of the tools of which they made use were the anvil, written law common to all the tribes, or as a uniform 
the bellows, the smelting-furnace, the fining-pot, the organization for the pronouncing of legal judgments, 
hammer, and the tongs. Among thé various products but in the sense that along with a common God it 
of these Hebrew metal-workers are settings for had a community of custom and of feeling in matters 
precious stones, gilding, axes, saws, sickles, knives, of law, which community of feeling can be traced 
swords, spear-heads, fetters, chains, bolts, nails, back very far. ‘It is not so done in Israel’ and 
hooks, penstocks, pans for cooking purposes, plough- ‘Folly in Israel, which ought not to be done’ are 
shares, and the wheels of threshing-instruments. proverbial expressions reaching back to quite early 
Copper or bronze was also used in manufacturing « times’’. Nevertheless, law as law, with legislative 
some of these articles. Other artisans mentioned power and authority, or a uniform system of legal 
in the Bible are: stone-masons, brick- and tile-makers, procedure with courts and professional judges, were 
engravers, apothecaries, perfumers, bakers, tanners, unknown in the earlier period of Israelitish history. 
fullers, spinners, weavers, and potters. Most of these A study of the different Hebrew terms for judge 
trades and mechanical arts, however, came into clearly shows that a professional class of judges a 
prominence during the reign of Solomon and his sue- and, consequently, duly constituted courts did not 
cessors. exist in Israel till the first period of the monarchy, 

II. Potrrican AntTiquitres.—(1) Civil adminis- and even later. The Shoterim were primarily sub- ; 
tration.—It has been truly said that law as law was ordinate military officials, who were employed partly \ 
unknown in early Israel. The customs of the clans in the maintenance of civil order and military dis- 
and the conduct of the elders or of the most in- cipline. It was not until post-Exilic times that the 
fluential members of the tribe were looked upon as term was applied to one with judicial power. Me- 
the standards of law and morality. Lawfulness was hokek (primarily from hakak, “to cut in’’, “to in- ; 
a matter of custom more or less ancient and more scribe’’, ‘‘to decide’’, etc., and subsequently, as in 
or less approved; and penalty was equally a matter Arabic, ‘‘to be just’’, ‘‘right’’, etc.) meant originally 
of custom. When custom failed in a specific case, commander or ruler. The shophetim (Lat. sufetes; 
judgment could be rendered and new precedents Assyrian sapatw), from which the ‘Book of Judges”’ 
might be made which in process of time would takes its title, were not judges, but champions and i 
crystallize into customs. Hence the old tribal sys- deliverers. Hence, in Hosea (D. V. Osee), vii, 7, and 
tem among primitive Semitic clans, and especially Ps., ii, 10, shophetim is a synonym of “kings’”’ and 
in early Israel and Arabia, knew no legislative au- ‘‘rulers’’, and the sujetes of the Phcenician cities and 
thority; and no single person or group of persons colonies were called ‘‘kings’”’ by the Greeks. Other 
was ever acknowledged as having power to make terms, such as palil, quasin, the meaning of which is — d 
laws or to render judgment. Of course prominent rather obscure, primarily mean ‘‘umpire’’ in general, 
individuals or families within the tribe enjoyed “‘chief’’, and “petty ruler’’. The only Hebrew word 


certain privileges in acknowledgment of which they which, properly speaking, means “‘judge’’, in its 
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princes. They acknowledged no subjection, and 
owed no allegiance to any sovereign. They formed 
alliances with other princes. They treated with 
kings on a footing of equality. They maintained 
a body of servants, trained to the use of arms; were 
the chiefs who led them in war, and repelled force 
by force. They were the priests who appointed 
festivals, and offered sacrifices. They had the power 
of disinheriting their children, of sending them away 
from home without assigning any reason, and even 
of punishing them capitally. 

“The twelve sons of Jacob ruled their respective 
families with the same authority. But when their 
descendants had become numerous enough to form 
tribes, each tribe acknowledged a prince as its ruler. 
This office, it is likely, was at first hereditary in the 
oldest son, but afterwards became elective. When 
the tribes increased to-such an extent as to embrace 
a great number of separate households, the less 
powerful ones united with their stronger relatives, 
and acknowledged them as their superiors. In this 
way, there arose a sub-division of the tribes into 
collections of households. Such a collection was 
technically called a family, a clan, a house of fathers, 
or a thousand. This last appellation was not given 
because each of these sub-divisions contained just 
a thousand persons, or a thousand households; for 
in the nature of things, the number must have varied, 
and in point of fact, it is manifest from the history, 
that it did. As the tribes had their princes, so these 
clans, families, or thousands had their respective 
chiefs, who were called heads of houses of fathers, 
heads of thousands, and sometimes simply heads. 
Harrington denominates these two classes of officers 
phylarchs, or governors of tribes, and patriarchs, 
or governors of families. Both, while the Israelites 
were yet in Egypt, were comprehended under the 
general title of elders. Whether this name was a 
title of honour, like that of sheikh (the aged) among 
the Arabs, and that of senator among the Romans, or 
whether it is to be understood, according to its 
etymology, as denoting Te actually advanced 
in years, is uncertain. These princes of tribes and 
heads of thousands, the elders of Israel, were the 
rulers of the people, while they remained still subject 
to the power of the Pharaohs, and constituted a 
kind of ‘imperium in imperio’. Of course they had 
no written constitution, nor any formal code of laws, 


but governed by custom, reason, and the principles 


_ of natural justice. They watched over and provided 


for the general good of the community, while the 
affairs of each individual household continued under 
the control of its own father. For the most part, it 
may be supposed, only those cases which concerned 
the fathers of families themselves would come under 


ae 
- the priests and 


_ prophets. 
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relations, inheritances, the division of property, the 
appointment of the goel or upholder of the family, 
and the settlement of blood-revenge. The local 
judges, as we have remarked, were not what. this 
technical title ordinarily means. They were merely 
arbitrators and advisers in settling disputes which 
could not be settled by the elders, and very often- 
they had to decide cases of appeal from the ordinary 
bench of elders at the city gates. They were, as a 
rule, taken from the body of the elders of the city, 
and later on from the princes, chiefs, and military 
officers of the army. ‘The third class consisted of 
priests, and later on of prophets. They were appealed 
to in all difficult cases, their authority and influence 
being undoubtedly very strong. To appeal to a 
priest was to appeal to God Himself, for the priest was 
universally acknowledged as the official representa- 
tive of Yahweh. His decisions were regarded as 
“‘directions’’, and as such they were of an advisory 
character, thus constituting the “oracle”? of the 
Hebrews. As originally each family group had its 
own priest, resort was naturally had to him for 
light on practical difficulties, not so much the set- 
tling of disputes as pointing out the safe, judicious, 
or righteous way for the individuals of the household 
in embarrassment. The prophets were also, in course 
of time, appealed to, not so much as official repre- 
sentatives of Yahweh as from the fact that they 
were regarded as men eminent in wisdom and 
spiritual authority. From the eighth century down- 
wards the authority of the priests was greatly over- 
shadowed by that of the prophets, who managed 
the destinies of the whole nation with an almost 
unlimited authority and assertiveness, proclaiming 
themselves as the messengers of Yahweh and the 
mouthpieces of His orders. A single judicial centre 
for the whole nation was never attained till the 
period of the monarchy. During the period of the 
Judges several leading judicial centres existed, such 
as Shiloh, Beth-el, Gilgal, Mizpah, Ramah, ete. 
Whether Hebrew judges held their office for life 
is not altogether certain, although the presumption 
is that they did. It is likewise uncertain whether 
any salary or compensation was attached to the 
office. In the case of the Ten Judges, no revenues 
were appropriated for them, except, perhaps, a 
larger share of the spoils taken in war; and in case 
of the ordinary local judges or elders the offering 
of presents was quite common. This at first may 
have been a kind of testimonial of gratitude and 


respect, but it afterwards degenerated into mere 


bribery and corruption. 

Whether the office of princes of tribes, chiefs, 
military officers, elders, and judges was hereditary 
or elective, is not easy to determine. Both systems 
may have been according to the different circum- 
stances; but that in the majority of cases it was 
hereditary, admits of no doubt, for such was the 
prevailing custom in the ancient East and, to a cer- 
tain extent, is so even in our own days. 

No external sign of honour seems to have been 
attached to the dignity of judges and elders in Israel. 
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of the Hebrew community was in Yahweh. Moses, 
strictly speaking, was but the viceroy of Yahweh; 
and the same, to a certain extent, may also be said 
of Joshua. Their successors, the judges, were rather 
military commanders than judges or magistrates 
in the strict sense. With the beginning of the mon- 
archy, the civil as well as the military power began 
to be concentrated, as far as possible, in the person 
of the king. But the Pentateuchal legislation as a 
whole is decidedly adverse to the idea of concentrat- 
ing all power in the person of the king, or in that of 
any individual, and it is not improbable that the 
writer of Deut., xvii, was influenced by Israel’s 
historical experience under the monarchy. 
Allusions to the administration of law and justice 
in the old Book of the. Covenant are extremely meagre 
and utterly fail to give us any clear (or even vague) 
reference to legal procedure, judges, courts, or to 
any system of administration of justice. It is true 
that the Book of the Covenant contains statutes 
and judgments, apparently enacted by some au- 
thoritative power; for such an authority must be 
assumed, otherwise there would be no meaning in 
the precise fixing of punishment, etc., such as the 
punishment of death, seven times prescribed, and 
the avenging on the body of the guilty person the 
wrong he had done. Still, as Kautzsch rightly re- 
marks, ‘‘we are wholly in the dark as to the circle 
from which all the statutes and judgments proceeded, 
‘and, above all, as to the public authority by which 
scrupulous obedience was ensured. And, emphat- 
ically as justice and impartiality in legal cases is 
insisted on (xxiii, ff.), there is not a single indication 
as to who is authorized to pronounce sentence or to 
supervise the execution of the verdict.’’? In two 
cases, however, viz., in Exodus, xxi, 6 and xxii, 8, in 
which the case is complicated and the law doubtful, 
the Book of the Covenant insists that the parties 
should present themselves ‘‘before God’’ (Hlohim): 
in the first case probably to perform a symbolic act 
which will have legal effect, and in the second 
probably to obtain an oracle. The Septuagint seems 
to have understood the sense of the phrase before 
God in its most obvious meaning, rendering it “before 
the tribunal of God’’, i. e. that the matter is to be 
referred to the judgment of God, presumably in 
the sanctuary or before the priest. Rabbinical 
tradition, however, as early as the time ef St. Jerome, 
took the word Elohim (God) as a plural, i. e. “‘gods”’, 
arguing that the word here means simply ‘‘judges’’, 
from the fact that, on account of the sacredness 
of their office, and the place where their decisions 
were rendered (often in thie temple or at some sacred 
shrine) the judges were called “‘gods”. The rab- 
binical interpretation which has been followed by 


the majority of ancient and modern commentators, 
ingenious though it be, is nevertheless erroneous; 
for, considering the fact that the two cases referre 

to were such as no judge could decide with any cer- 
- tainty or probability, and in which only a divine 
intervention could ae 
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appear before Elohim does not mean to appear before 
the judges, but to take a solemn oath at some holy 
place or sanctuary where the presence of the deity 
was more sensibly felt. By taking an oath the man 
in question constitutes God as the judge before 
whom he protests his innocence and affirms his 
rights. God is thereby called upon to avenge Him- 
self upon the perjurers. And this God is neither 
Bel, nor Marduk, nor any other particular god, but 
is the Deity in its almost abstract form—He who is 
considered to be everywhere and to know. every- 
thing. Hence the rabbinical interpretation, fol- 
lowed, till the discovery of the Code of Hammurabi, 
by the majority of commentators, may be confidently 
dismissed. 

The legislation of Deuteronomy, on the other 
hand, which is in the main considerably later than 
that of the Book of the Covenant, furnishes us with 
more abundant details concerning the administra- 
tion of law and justice in Israel. These are con- 
tained mainly in xvi, 18-20; xvii, 8-13, and 14-20; 
xix, 15-20, and xxv, 1-4. From II Chronicles (D. V. 
Paralipomenon) we learn that King Jehoshaphat 
established in Jerusalem a supreme tribunal, or 
court of justice, where priests and lay judges par- 
ticipated in the administration of justice each in 
their own sphere, and that he appointed judges in 
all cities of Judah. Details are lacking, but in its 
broader features the judicature thus established 
by Jehoshaphat agrees remarkably with the system 
prescribed in Deuteronomy, xvii, 8-13. Even in this 
case it is doubtful whether these judges and tribunals 
could in any satisfactory measure compare with 
the Babylonian legal system of the time of Ham- 
murabi. In Ezechiel’s time (and this brings. us 
down to the sixth century B. c.) the priests seem to 
have absorbed all administrative power, while the 
author of I Chronicles, evidently influenced by 
Ezechiel or Deuteronomy, tells us that David had 
appointed 6,000 Levites as judges, which is quite 
inadmissible. In the post-Exilic times, and during 
the Greek and Roman periods, reference is made to 
professional judges, local courts, and tribunals in 
all the cities of Israel, which was undoubtedly due 
to Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman in- 
fluences. 

Judicial or legal procedure was very simple in 
early Israel. In Exodus, xviii, 22, we are told that 
the elders appointed by Moses at Horeb were to 
judge the people “‘at all seasons’’; and in Numbers, 
xxvii, 2 (cf. Exodus, xviii, 19 sqq.), we read that 
Moses rendered judgments before the tabernacle 


ercised Pie in a chamber of the royal palace. 
Jeremiah 
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unknown in the Old Testament, for the plaintiff was 
supposed to look after his own case if he desired 
satisfactory judgment. Litigants were also at 
liberty to settle their differences personally, without 
appealing to the judge. The judge was held bound 
- to hear and examine the case closely and conscien- 
tiously, his chief method of inquiry being the ex- 
amination of the testimony of the witnesses. The 
accusations of the father against his rebellious child 
needed no support of witness. In other cases, how- 
ever, especially criminal cases, not fewer than two 
or three witnesses were absolutely required. In all 
probability the testimony of slaves, children under 
age, and women was not accepted, as is expressly 
stated by Josephus and the Talmud, although not 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Witnesses were 
thoroughly examined, and, as in the Code of Ham- 
murabi, false witnesses were punished according to 
the lex talionis, viz., by inflicting the precise kind of 
punishment the false witness had intended to bring 
upon his victim by his falsehood. Witnesses do 
not seem to have been put on oath, but when the 
nature of the case was such as to make it impossible 
to have or to produce witnesses, as in a case of theft, 
the oath was then administered to the accused, and 
the case decided. When the discovery of the crime 
and of the guilty party was a practical impossi- 
bility, Yahweh was looked to for the accomplish- 
ment of the task. i 

The Law affixes no civil punishment for perjury; 
it forbids it as a profanation of Yahweh’s name and 
threatens it with divine punishment. It must be 
noted, however, that in all cases in which an oath 
was taken before a judgment-seat it consisted merely 
of an adjuration addressed by the judge and re- 
sponded to by the person sworn with an Amen. 
“Only in common life did the person swearing him- 
self utter the oath, either: ‘So Yahweh do to me, 
and more also’, or ‘God [Elohim] do so to me’, etc., 
or ‘as Yahweh liveth’. But in such cases the name 
of Yahweh was probably avoided, and the oath was 
taken by the life (soul) of the.man, to whom one 
wished to protest by oath. In later times, it became 
common, especially among the Pharisees, to swear 
by heaven, by the earth, by the temple, the holy city, 

and by one’s own head.”’ 
The verdict, or the sentence, was pronounced 
orally, although from Job, xiii, 16; and Isaiah, x, 1, 
it appears that in some cases the sentence may have 
- been given in written form. The sentence was 
to be executed without delay. Punishment was 
administered before the eyes of the judge, and that 
of stoning by the whole congregation or the people 
of the city, the witnesses being required to put their 
hands first to the execution of the guilty. 

The practice of ordeals as means for ascertaining 


the truth, or obtaining a confession of guilt, was 


by no means unknown in Israel, although Josephus 
expressly tells us that torture and the bastinado 
for this purpose were first introduced into Israel 
by the Herodians. The most important one is the 
so-called “ordeal of jealousy’’, prescribed in Num- 
bers, v, 11-31, in the case of a woman suspected 
of adultery which cannot be legally proved. For 
this we the husband of the suspected woman 
would bring her to the priest; he must also brin 
with him an offering of barley meal, which is calle 
“a meal-offering of jealousy, .a meal-offering of 
memorial bringing guilt to remembrance’. The 
riest brings the woman before Yahweh, makes 
her take an oath of purgation, and then gives her 
to drink a potion described as ‘“‘the water of bitter- 
ness that causeth the cure’’, consisting of ‘holy 
iter’? with which dust from the floor of the taber- 
e has been mingled, and into which the written 
aioe 


the potion proves harmful; if i 
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harmless; in the latter case, moreover, the woman 
becomes fruitful. 

The existence, at least at certain periods, of cor- 
ruption and dishonesty in the administration of 
justice in Israel, and especially among the priests, 
need hardly be insisted on. The example of the 
two sons of Eli, notorious for their greed, is well 
known. Micah, Isaiah, Hosea, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
and Malachi freely and vehemently accuse the He- 
brew judges of unfairness, injustice, respect of persons, 
bribery, and dishonesty in their legal decisions. 

(2) The army.—While in Egypt, the Hebrews lived 
a peaceful pastoral life under the supreme control of 
the Pharaohs. During their forty-years wandering 
in the desert, they had no enemy to fight, and no 
land to conquer; but when the time of their entering 
Canaan approached, the situation was completely 
changed. Here they were face to face with old 
settled Canaanitish tribes and nations, such as the 
Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Amorites, the Jebusites, the Hivites, the Perizzites, 
and many others, whom they had to attack, defeat, 
and exterminate. ‘‘Ye shall utterly destroy’”’, was 
the command of Yahweh, ‘‘all the places, wherein 
the nations which ye shall possess served their gods, 
upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, and 
under every green tree: and ye shall overthrow their 
altars, and break their pillars, and burn their groves 
with fire; and ye shall hew down the graven images 
of their gods, and destroy the names of them out of 
that place’? (Deut., xii, 2, 3). Hence the creation 
and organization of an army became a necessity, and 
it is morally certain that in their first wars every 
available Hebrew fighter took part. From the time 
of David down to the late monarchical period a 
regular army was selected and organized. From 
Num.,i, 3, it appears that the whole male population 
over twenty years of age, if capable of bearing arms, 
were liable to military duty. At the time of the 
Judges, it is certain that the Israelitish army was 
composed wholly of infantry, as David was the first 
to use horses and chariots for military purposes, 
and it was Solomon who first established a distinct 
cavalry army. In the middle days of the monarchy 
the Hebrews could raise an army of one hundred 
and eighty thousand men [I Kings (D. V. III Kings), 
xii, 21], and on some occasions twice and even three 
times as many [see II Chronicles (D. V. Paralip.), 
xiii, 3, and xiv, 8]. These figures, however, need 
be greatly lowered, as they are due probably to a 
copyist’s error. The army was divided into hun- 
dreds and thousands, with their appropriate leaders, 
captains of hundreds and captains of thousands, 
if on their arrival by septs or clans they were not 
thus organized. It is certain, however, that in 
point of armament and military organization and 
discipline the Hebrew army was greatly inferior to 
either the Egyptian or the Assyrian. Before under- 
taking any military operation, Yahweh was consulted 
through a prophet or through the Urim and Thum- 
mim, and.sacrifices were offered just as in Homer’s 
times. This custom, however, was practised by all 
nations of antiquity. From many Biblical passages 
[such as Judges, vii, 16; I Sam. (D. V. Kings), xi, 11; 

Vieengs) pe xaviit, 2 le kKings (D9 Vi 
If Kings), xx, 27; and II Mace., viii, 22, etc.] it 
clearly appears that the attacking Israelitish army 
was usually divided into three divisions, one in the 
centre and two on the flanks. Isaiah refers even to the 
“wings”’ of the army (viii, 8). A column advancing 
to conflict was preceded by two ranks of spearmen; 
next to these was a rank of bowmen, and behind 
them came the slingers, Spies were often sent out 
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accompanied by the shouts of the combatants. The 
Ark with its ephod was considered indispensable. 
It was borne before the army, who, as it was taken 
up, cried out, ‘Arise, O Yahweh, and let Thine 
enemies be scattered, and let them that hate Thee 
flee before Thee’’. The principal equipment for 
war was the helmet, shield, and other defensive 
armour, the bow, the sling, the sword, the spear, the 
javelin, and other instruments which must have been 
common to all Oriental nations, although not ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the Bible. 

III. Sacrep ANnTIQuITIEs.—Some of the Hebrew 
festivals are originally of historical character, i. e. 
are commemorative of some great historical event 
in the life of the Hebrew nation; while others are 
primarily religious, or of ethico-religious significance. 
To the first category belong the Feast of Passover, 
the Feast of Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and other minor ones mentioned below, such as the 
Feast of Purim, etc. To the second class belong the 
Sabbath, the New Moon, the Feast of Trumpets, 
the Sabbatical Year and the Year of Jubilee. The 
former were more properly called festivals; the latter, 
sacred seasons. The latter are lunar; the former 
are solar—based on the lunar and solar system re- 
spectively. The principal features of the three great 
historical festivals consisted in making a pilgrimage, 
or a visit, to the Temple, as prescribed in Exodus, xxiii, 
14, 17: “Three times in the year shalt thou hold 
pilgrimage unto me, three times in the year shall 
all thy men appear before Yahweh, the God of 
Israel.”’ 

The Passover (whence our Pascha), with which the 
Feast of the Unleavened Bread is closely connected 
and almost identified, although originally distinct 
from it, constituted the opening festival of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical year, and was celebrated on 
the 14th of Nisan (Abib), which month approxi- 
mately corresponds to our April. It was insti- 
tuted in commemoration of the Exodus from 
Egypt, when the Angel of Death went forth to de- 
stroy the first-born of the Egyptians, passing over 
(whence Passover), however, the houses of the He- 
brews, on the lintels of whose doors the blood of a 
lamb had been sprinkled. The Passover Festival was 
celebrated as follows: An unblemished male lamb 
a year old (called the paschal lamb) was to be se- 
lected by each family in Israel. It was to be killed 
on the evening of the fourteenth day and consumed 
the same night. The flesh was to be roasted, not 
eaten raw, or boiled, and not a bone of the animal 
was to be broken. Along with it, unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs might be used, but nothing more; 
and whatever portions were not needed for food were 
to be destroyed the same night by burning. Hence, 
on the evening of the thirteenth day of Nisan, all 
leaven was scrupulously removed from the Jewish 
homes. The fourteenth day was thus regarded as a 
holiday, on which all servile work was suspended. 


In later Hebrew times, however, the Passover. 


Festival was somewhat modified. 
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was to offer to Yahweh the firstfruits of the harvest, 
and to thank Him for it. 

The Feast of Tabernacles, or Booths, was observed 
for seven days, i. e. from the 15th to the 22nd of 
Tisri (the seventh month of the Jewish year, ap- 
proximately corresponding to our October), follow- 
ing closely upon the Day of Atonement. It marked 
the completion of the fruit-harvest (which included 
the oil- and wine-harvest), and, historically, it com- 
memorated the forty-years wandering in the wilder- 
ness, when all the Hebrew tribes and families, for 
lack of houses and buildings, lived in tents and 
booths. ‘The sacrifices at this feast were far more 
numerous than at any other. On each of the seven 
days one kid of the goats was offered as a sin offering, 
and two rams and fourteen lambs as a burnt-offering. 
Also seventy bullocks were offered on the seven days, 
beginning with thirteen on the first day and dimin- 
ishing by one each day, until on the seventh day 
seven were offered. After the seven days a solemn 
day of ‘holy convocation’ was observed which 
marked the conclusion, not only of the feast of 
Tabernacles, but of the whole cycle of the festal year. 
On this day one bullock, one ram, and seven lambs 
were offered as a burnt offering, and one goat for 
a sin offering.’? The earliest Biblical allusion to 
this feast is found in I (D. V. IID) Kings, viii, 2, and 
gly V4, 

Besides these three great festivals, certain minor 
ones were observed by the Hebrews: The word 
Purim is probably of Persian origin (Furdigan, 
Pordigdn, or Pardiydn), and the feast so named was 
instituted to commemorate the overthrow of Haman, 
the triumph of Mordecai, and the escape of the Jews 
from utter destruction in the time of Esther. It 
was celebrated in the 14th and 15th day of Adar 
(the twelfth and last month of the Jewish Year).— 
The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple was in- 
stituted in 164 B. c. by Judas Maccabzeus, when the 
Temple, which had been desecrated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was once more purified and rededicated 
to the service of Yahweh. It commenced on the 
25th of Chislew, the ninth month of the Jewish year 
(corresponding to our December), and lasted for 
eight days. It was a feast of universal and un- 
bounded joy, delight, and happiness, as was that of 
Purim. Other minor feasts were the Feast of the 


Wood Offering; The Reading of the Law; Feast of 


Nicanor; of the Captured Fortress; of Baskets, etc. 
The sacred seasons, or religious festivals, are 
primarily a development of the institution of the 
Sabbath and based on the lunar system of the 
Calendar. It has been often remarked, and with 
good reason, that in all the Hebrew Religious Fes- 
tivals the sacred number seven is the dominating 
factor. ‘Every 7th day was a Sabbath. Eve 
seventh month was a sacred month. Every seventh 
year was a Sabbatical year. Seven times seven was 
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to have been its originators, although among the 
Hebrews it developed on altogether different lines. 
It was celebrated on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th day 
of the lunar month. It is doubtful whether it was 
known and observed in patriarchal and pre-Mosaic 
times. Moses, in instituting—or rather in modi- 
fying—the old institution of the Sabbath, connects 
it with the seventh day of the Creation period, on 
which God is said to have rested. By the ancient 
Babylonians it was looked upon as an unlucky day, 
on which it was unlucky to do any public work, and 
consequently was a day of rest. 

The New Moon Festival consisted in celebrating 
the reappearance of the moon, and as such it was 
universally practised by all Semitic nations. Hence, 
in all probability, it was an acknowledged pre-Mosaic 
Hebrew institution. On this day the law enjoined 
only the offering of special sacrifices and the blowing 
of trumpets. Abstinence from work was not oblig- 
atory. On the day of the new moon of the seventh 
month the festival in question was more solemnly 
and more elaborately celebrated. After the Babylon- 
ian exile, however, the festival assumed a new char- 
acter, similar to that of the New Year Celebration. 

The Feast of Trumpets is the New Moon Festival 
of the seventh, or Sabbatical, month of the year. 

The Sabbatical Year occurred every seventh year, 
and in it fields were not to be tilled. 

The Year of Jubilee occurred every fifty years, i. e. 
at the end of seven Sabbatic years, just as Pentecost 
occurred on the fiftieth day after the Passover 
Festival. Its principal features were the emancipa- 
tion of the Hebrew slaves and the return of mort- 
gaged property to its hereditary owners. 

The great Hebrew Fast Festival was the ‘Day of 
Atonement’’, or Yom Kippur. It was celebrated 
on the tenth day of the seventh month, on which 
day atoning sacrifices were offered for the sins and 
uncleannesses of the people of Israel as a whole, and 
for the purification of the temple in all its parts and 
appurtenances. It is significant that the earliest 
mention of it in the Bible occurs in such post-Exilic 


writings as Zech. (D. V. Zach.), iii, 9; Nehemiah, 


vii, 73; ix, 38; and Sirach, 1, 5 sqq. A ceremony 
connected with the Day of Atonement is the so- 
called For Azazel. It consisted in sending into the 


_ wilderness the remaining goat (the ‘‘emissary goat’’), 


the sins of the people of Israel having first been 


placed symbolically upon its head. 
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Apostolic letter of Leo XIII, “ Vigilantia’’, 30 Octo- 
ber, 1902. 

Constitution.—The Commission was first appointed 
in August, 1901, with three cardinal members and 
twelve consultors. After the formal establishment 
two cardinals and twenty-eight consultors from vari- 
ous parts of the world were added to the first list. 
There is no limitation to the number of consultors. 
In June, 1907, the Commission was made up of five 
cardinals, Rampolla, Satolli, Merry del Val, Segna, 
and Vives y Tuto. The consultors were forty-three: 
Amelli, O.S.B. (Rome), Balestri,O.S.A. (Rome), Bar- 
denhewer (Munich), Cereseto, Cong. Orat. (Genoa), 
Ceriani (Milan), Chauvin (Laval), Cornely, S.J. 
(Rome), Delattre, S.J. (LTronchiennes), Diisterwald 
(Cologne), Esser, O.P. (Rome), Fillion, P.S.S. (Paris), 
Fleming, O.F.M. (England), Fracassini (Perugia), 
Genocchi, M.S.C. (Rome), Gismondi, 8.J. (Rome), 
Gonfalonieri (Florence), Grannan (Washington), 
Gutberlet (Fulda), Hoberg (Freiburg im Br.), Hépfl 
(Rome), van Hoonacker (Louvain), von Hum- 
melauer, 8.J. (Valkenburg), Janssens, O.S.B., Second 
Secretary (Rome), Jorié (Palencia), Kaulen (Bonn), 
Lagrange, O.P. (Jerusalem), Lamy (Louvain), 
Legendre (Angers), Lepicier, 8.M. (Rome), Lepidi, 
O.P. (Rome), Lesétre (Paris), Mangenot (Paris), 
Méchineau, 8.J. (Rome), Mercati (Rome), Molini, 
O.F.M. (Rome), Nikel (Breslau), Poels (Washington), 
Prat, S.J. (Rome), B. Schaefer (Vienna), Scheil, O.P. 
(Paris), Talamo (Rome), Vigouroux, P.S.S., First 
Secretary (Rome), and Weiss (Braunsberg). 

Method of Procedure-——The Commission is con- 
stituted on the lines of an ordinary Roman Congrega- 
tion. The consultors in Rome hold meetings twice 
a month, at which the secretaries preside. The re- 
sults of their deliberations are presented by the 
secretaries to the cardinals, who also meet twice a 
month, on the second and fourth Sundays. It be- 
longs to the cardinals to propose the questions for 
the study of the Commission and they alone have a 
vote in determining the answers. They may sanction 
or modify the judgments of the consultors, or send 
back the entire question for further study, or may 
commission one or other consultor to make a special 
report. After the meeting, the secretaries report to 
the Holy. Father, who may ratify the decision or 
remand the question for further consideration. 
Papers sent by consultors who live at a distance 
from Rome are read at the meetings of the consultors, 
when relevant to the subject under discussion. 

Scope of the Commission.—It is the duty of the 
Commission: (1) to protect and defend the integrity 
of the Catholic Faith in Biblical matters; (2) to 
further: the progress of exposition of the Sacred 
Books, taking account of all recent discoveries; 
(8) to decide controversies on grave questions which 
may arise among Catholic scholars; (4) to give answers 
to Catholics throughout the world who may consult 
the Commission; (5) to.see that the Vatican Library 
is properly furnished with codices and necessary. 
books; (6) to publish studies on Scripture as occasion 
may demand. It was.the wish of Leo XIII that a 
periodical bulletin of Biblical studies should be pub- 
lished at Rome, and a special Institute for higher 
Biblical studies established. Lack of funds has made 
such an establishment impossible for the present, but 
the idea has not been abandoned. To the Commission 
has been entrusted the awarding of an annual prize, 
founded by Lord Braye, for the best essay on a 
Biblical topic. In April, 1907, the Commission, with 
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Sacred Scripture on priests who, having previously 
attained the doctorate in theology, should pass suc- 
cessful examinations, oral and written, in matter 
defined by the Commission. The judges must be at 
least five consultors. Examinations have since been 
held twice a year, in June and November. The 
official announcements of the Commission are com- 
municated to the ‘Revue Biblique’’, which is not, 
however, the official organ of the Commission. (See 
“Revue Biblique’’, 1905, p. 448.) 

Decisions of the Commission.—Four important de- 
cisions on disputed Biblical questions have been 
issued by the Commission: (1) On the occurrence in 
Scripture of “implicit citations’’, i. e. quotations 
from uninspired documents which the sacred writer 
does not vouch for, though he does not expressly 
acknowledge them as quotations. These may not be 
admitted unless proved by solid arguments (13 Feb- 
ruary, 1905). (2) On the historical character of cer- 
tain narratives. It is not lawful to question the 
historical character of books hitherto regarded as 
historical, unless in a case where the sense of the 
Church is not opposed and where, subject to her 
judgment, it is proved by solid arguments that the 
sacred writer did not intend to write history (23 June, 
1905). (3) On the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. This has not been disproved by critical argu- 
ments. Mosaic authorship, however, need not imply 
that Moses wrote with his own hand or dictated all 
of it; the books may have been composed by secre- 
taries to whom he suggested the thoughts and whose 
work he approved as principal and inspired author. 
It is consistent also with the use by Moses of docu- 
ments, oral or written, and does not exclude the 
presence of such additions or imperfections in the 
present text as would leave it substantially and 
integrally the work of Moses (27 June, 1906). 
(4) On the authorship and historical character of 
the Fourth Gospel. It is historically certain that 
St. John wrote it. The Gospel is an historical docu- 
ment, narrating the actual facts and speeches of 
Our Lord’s life (29 May, 1907). 

Authority of its Decisions.—The Commission though 
formed like a Congregation is not a Congregation 
but seemingly of lower rank. Its decisions are ap- 
proved by the pope and published by his command. 
Such approval, when given in forma communi, does 
not change the nature of the decisions as emanating 
from a Congregation or Commission, nor does it 
make them specifically pontifical acts; much less 
does it imply an exercise of the pope’s personal 
prerogative of infallibility. Hence they are not 
infallible or unchangeable, though they must be 
received with obedience and interior assent, by 
which we judge that the doctrine proposed is safe 
and to be accepted because of the authority by which 
it is presented. These decisions are not the opinions 
of a private assembly, but an official directive norm; 
to question them publicly would be lacking in re- 
spect and obedience to legitimate authority. We are 
not hindered from private study of the reasons on 
which they are based, and if some scholar should find 
solid arguments against a decision they should be set 


before the Commission. 

For details about the Commission consult. the Roman cor- 
respondence of The Tablet (London), 11 January, 15 Novem- 
ber, 22 November, 1902; 7 February, 23 May, 1903; 12 March, 
2 July, 19 November, 1904; for the documents, Revue biblique 
(1903 and later); for the English translation of the Letter 
Vigilantie, The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII 
(New York, 1903), 537; for the authority of decisions, Nouvelle 
revue théol, (Tournai), May, 1907; Cuourin, Valeur des décisions 
doctrinales et disciplinaires du S,-Siége (Paris, 1907). 

JoHN CoRBETT, 


Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum. See Faruers, 
LIBRARIES OF THE CHRISTIAN, 


Bickerdike, Rosprrt, VENERABLE, martyr, a 
Yorkshire layman, b. at Low Hall, near Knares- 
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borough (date unknown), but residing at York; d. 
5 August (or 8 October), 1585. Arrested for giving 
a priest, Ven. John Boste, a glass of ale, he was also 
accused at his trial of using treasonable words. He 
was acquitted, but Judge Rhodes, determined to 
have his blood, had him removed from the city gaol 
to the Castle and tried once more at the Lammas 
Assizes on the same charge. He was then condemned. 
One of his offences was that, when Ven. Francis 
Ingleby was being dragged on the hurdle to execution, 
hearing a minister’s wife say, ‘Let us go into the 
Tolbooth and we shall see the traitorly thief come 
over on the hurdle’’, he said, ‘‘No; no thief, but as 
true as thou art’’. These words were supposed to be 
the cause of his death. He suffered at York. 
BrIDGEWATER, Concertatio (Trier, 1589); Morris, The 
Catholics of York under Elizabeth (London, 1891); CHALLONER, 
Memoirs, BrEpzE CamM. 


Bicknor, ALEXANDER, Archbishop of Dublin, 
date of birth unknown; d. 1349. As his surname 
suggests he came from a family of Kent, Eng- 
land. He was elected Archbishop of Dublin in 
1310, being at that time Prebendary of Maynooth 
and Treasurer of Ireland. This selection was, how- 
ever, set aside by Edward II in favour of Lech who 
soon died; after this, in May, 1314, Edward petitioned 
Pope Clement V to confirm Bicknor’s appointment. 
The request was earnestly repeated in 1317, and he 
was finally consecrated in Rome, 22 July of this 
year. In 1318 he was appointed Lord Justice of 
Ireland. On some unrecorded ground his name ap- 
pears as attending the English Parliament, and he 
took part on 24 September, 1318, in promulgating 
at St. Paul’s the excommunication of Robert Bruce. 
Even though, as a diplomatist, he was frequently 
absent from his diocese, he showed his interest in it 
by building an episcopal residence, and he endeay- 
oured, unsuccessfully, to attach a college to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. In 1323 he was in France on an 
embassy, in 1324 he was engaged in negotiating peace 
with France and in arranging a Spanish match for 
Edward, Prince of Wales. In this he failed; and on 
his return Edward II charged him with the loss of 
La Rozelle. About this time he Joined with Queen 
Isabella in concerting the overthrow of the Des- 
pensers, then the royal favourites. On 28 May, 1325, 
Edward II asked the pope to remove Bicknor from 
the kingdom, accusing him of the surrender of La 
Rozelle, of defaming Hugh Despenser, of improperly 
excommunicating Robert Pinchbeck, and of not 
accounting for sums received while Treasurer of 
Ireland. Bicknor joined Queen Isabella and others 


_in declaring Prince Edward guardian of the kingdom, 


at an assembly at Bristol; later, in 13827, he swore 
publicly at the London Guildhall to maintain the 
queen’s cause as against the king. In 1329 Edward 
seized his diocesan revenues as a set-off to the sums 
unaccounted for by Bicknor as Treasurer of Ireland. 
In 1330 Bicknor became papal collector. He quar- 
relled with the Bishop of Ossory, who, on appeal to 
Edward II, was banished for nine years, during which 
period Bicknor, as metropolitan, visited the See of 
Ossory and seized the revenues. In 1348 Bicknor 
held a synod at Dublin at which useful disciplinary 
decrees were passed. He engaged in a dispute wit 

the Archbishop of Armagh about the right to the 


primacy of Ireland. 

Dict. Nat. Biogr.; Rymer, Federa; Chronicles of Edward I 
and II in Rolls Series; Ypodigma Neustrie. 
Henry Norsert Birt. 


Bidermann, James, a poet and theologian of great 
learning and sanctity, b. at Ehingen, Germany, in 
1578; d. at Rome, 20 August, 1639. He entered the 
Society of Jesus at Lansberg in 1594, and after the 
usual preliminary training he taught rhetoric in Mu- 
nich from 1606 to 1615, and later spent eight years 
teaching philosophy and theology at Dillingen. In 


et the ancient constitution of the Church and 
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1624, he was called to Rome where he fulfilled the 
duties of theologian and censor of books till his death. 
From an early age Bidermann distinguished himself 
in many branches of learning. Such was his reputa- 
tion for scholarship, that the famous Matthew Rader, 
a professor of Dillingen, celebrated his fame in a Latin 
poem, in which he spoke of him as another Aquinas, 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Maro. Besides numerous vol- 
umes of dramas, epigrams, biographical sketches, etc., 
Bidermann wrote many books on philosophy and 
theology. Amongst the best-known of these are: 
“Theses Theologice’’ (1620), “Sponsalia’’? (1621); 
“Poenitenties, Sacramentum’”’ (1621); ‘Matrimonii 
Impedimenta’’ (1621); “Censure”? (1622); “Irregu- 
laritas’’ (1622); “Suffragia’”’ (1623); ‘‘ Jesu Christi 
Status Triplex, Mortalis, Immortalis, Sacramentalis’’ 
(1623); ‘“Conscientia’’ (1624); ‘‘ Prolusiones Theologi- 
ce quibus Pontificis Rom. dignitas adversus haere- 
sim propugnata est’’ (1624); “Eleemosyna’”’ (1625); 
“Gratia’’ (1625); “Agnosticon libri tres pro mira- 
culis”’ (1626). 

SommeErvoGeEL, Bibl. de la_c. de J., I, 1443; Bernarp in 
Dict. de théol. cath., XII, 813; Hunter, Nomenclator, I, 303. 
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Biel, GABRIEL, called “the last of the Scholastics’’, 
b. at Speyer, Germany, c. 1425; d. at Tibingen, 
1495. His studies were pursued at Heidelberg and 
Erfurt. While still a young man, he was noted as 
a preacher in the cathedral of Mainz, of which he 
was vicar. Later he became superior of the “Clerics 
of the Common Life” at Biitzbach, and in 1479 was 
appointed provost of the church in Urach. At this 
period he co-operated with Count Eberhard of Wiir- 
temberg in founding the University of Tutibingen. 
Appointed in 1484 the first professor of theology in 
the new institution, he continued the most celebrated 
member of its faculty until his death. Though he 
was almost sixty years of age when he began to teach, 
Biel’s work, both as professor and as writer, reflected 
the highest honour on the young university. His 
first publication, on the Canon of the Mass, is of 
permanent interest and value. His second and most 
important work is a commentary on the ‘“‘Sentences”’ 
of Peter Lombard. In this he calls Occam his master, 
but the last three books show him more Scotist than 
Nominalist. Scheeben describes him as “one of 
‘the best of the Nominalists, clear, exact, and more 
positive as well as more loyal to the Church than 
any of the others’? (Dogmatik, no. 1073). The 
historian Janssen declares that he was one of the few 
Nominalists who erected a theological system without 
incurring the charge of unorthodoxy. (Cf. Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes, I, 127, 15th ed.) He was 
neither narrow nor excessively speculative. Though 
a Nominalist, he was tolerant of Realism, which also 
flourished at Tiibingen under the leadership of 
Konrad Summenhart. A Scholastic, he was, to 
quote Janssen, ‘‘free from empty speculations and 
ingenious intellectual juggling, being concerned 
with questions and needs of actual life’’ (ibidem), 
was interested in the social movements of his time, 
and maintained friendly relations with the Human- 
ists. One of the latter, Heinrich Bebel, gave him 
the title of “monarch among theologians’. His 
theological writings were repeatedly brought into 
the discussions of the Council of Trent. 

Living as he did in a transition period, Biel ex- 
hibits characteristics of two intellectual eras. Ac- 
cording to some, he was a Scholastic who expounded 
Aristotle rather than the Scriptures; according to 
others, he defended freer theological teaching, and 
authority of the pope. As a matter of fact, he 
owledged the primacy and supreme power of 


mon with many 
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they could compel the pope’s resignation. And he 
displayed no more theological freedom than has been 
claimed and exercised by some of the strictest theo- 
logians. Among the opinions defended by Biel 
concerning matters controverted in his day, the 
following are worthy of mention: (a) That all eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, even that of bishops, is derived 
either immediately or mediately from the pope. 
In this connexion it is to be noted that his defence 
of the episcopal claims of Diether von Ysenburg 
won him the thanks of Pius II. (b) That the power 
of absolving is inherent in sacerdotal orders, and 
that only the matter, i. e. the persons to be absolved, 
can be conceded or withheld by the ordinary. (c) 
That the minister of baptism need have no more 
specific intention than that of doing what the faith- 
ful, that is, the Church, intends. (d) That the State 
may not compel Jews, or heathens, or their children 
to receive baptism. (e) And that the Contractus 
Trinus is morally lawful. All of these opinions 
have since become the prevailing theological doctrine. 

The subject on which Biel held the most progres- 


‘sive views is political economy. MRoscher, who with 


Schmoller introduced him to modern students of 
economics, declares that Biel’s grasp of economics 
enabled him not only to understand the work of his 
predecessors, but to advance beyond them. (Cf. 
Geschichte der Nationaldkonomik in Deutschland, 
21 sqq.) According to Biel, the just price of a com- 
modity is determined chiefly by human needs, by 
its scarcity, and by the difficulty of producing it. 
His enumeration includes all the factors that govern 
market price, and is more complete and reasonable 
than any made by his predecessors. (Cf. Garnier, 
L’idée du juste prix, 77.) The same author main- 
tains that concerning the occupation of the merchant 
or trader, Biel is more advanced than St. Thomas, 
since he attaches no stigma to it, but holds it to be 
good in itself, and the merchant entitled to remunera- 
tion because of his labour, risks, and expenses. 
Biel’s discussion of these subjects is contained in 
book IV of his commentary on the ‘“Sentences’’. 
He wrote a special work on currency, ein wahrhajt 
goldenes Buch, in which he stigmatizes the debasing 
of coinage by princes as dishonest exploitation of 
the people. In the same work he severely condemns 
those rulers who curtailed the popular rights of for- 
est, meadow, and water, and who imposed arbitrary 
burdens of taxation, as well as the rich sportsmen 
who encroached upon the lands of the peasantry. 
His works are: ‘“Sacri canonis Missze expositio 
resolutissima literalis et mystica’? (Brixen, 1576); 
an abridgment of this work, entitled ‘Epitome 
expositionis canonis Miss’ (Antwerp, 1565); ‘‘Ser- 
mones’’ (Brixen, 1583), on the Sundays and festivals 
of the Christian year, with a disquisition on the 
plague and a defence of the authority of the pope; 
“‘Collectorium sive epitome in magistri sententiarum 
libros IV”’ (Brixen, 1574); ‘“‘Tractatus de potestate 
et utilitate monetarum”’. ; 

Moser, Vite professorum Tubingensium ord. theolog. dec. 1 
(Tiibingen, 1718); WiNKELMANN, Beschreibung von Hessen 
und Hersfeld (Bremen, 1711); LinspNMANN, Gabriel Biel, in 
Theologische Quartalschrift_(Tiibingen, 1865), passim; Purrt, 
Gabriel Biel als Prediger (Erlangen, 1879); Garnier, De l’idée 
du juste prix (Paris, 1900), 74-83; LinseNMANN in Kirchenlez., 
ea uRTER, Nomenclator; ScHwANb, Dogmengeschichte 
(Freiburg, 1882), III, passim; Turnur, Hist. of Philosophy 
(Boston, 1903) 409; AsHLEY, English Economic History (New 
York, 1893), II, 382, 441-46, n 
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Biella, Diocrszr or.—The city of Biella, the 
see of the diocese of that name, is an important 
industrial centre (anciently called Bugella) of 
Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Novara. Th 
diocese ete about 200,000 inhabitants, 
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Clement XI, yielding to the desire of King Charles 
Emmanuel III of Sardinia, established the Diocese 
of Biella by the Bull “Preecipua”. The first bishop 
was Giulio Cesare Viancino, formerly Archbishop 
of Sassari in Sardinia. In 1803 Napoleon suppressed 
the diocese, which again fell under the jurisdiction 
of Vercelli, but was re-established in 1817 by Pius VII 
who appointed as bishop the Minor Observantine, 
Bernardino Ballato. It is difficult to determine 
when the Gospel was first preached at Biella; cer- 
tainly not before it reached Vercelli. According to 
the opinion of Fedele Savio, 8.J., the latter city re- 
ceived the Faith in the second half of the third cen- 
tury from Milan. 

In the shrine of Maria Santissima d’Oropa, situated 
on a lofty mountain near Biella, the diocese preserves 
a memorial of St. Eusebius, the great Bishop of Ver- 
celli, who was banished to the Orient by Emperor 
Constantius for his courageous defence of Catholic 
truth against Arianism. St. Eusebius, according to 
tradition, upon his return from the Hast, is said to 
have brought three pictures of the Madonna painted 
on cedar wood, one of which, the image of Oropa, he 
placed in a small oratory he had built. In the tenth 
century the chapel was placed in charge of the Bene- 
dictines. The latter having abandoned the place, 
Pius IJ, in 1459, made over the shrine to the chapter 
of the collegiate church, now the Cathedral of Biella, 
to which it has since belonged. In the sixteenth 
century, the inhabitants of Biella, in thanksgiving 
for their deliverance from the plague, built a stately 
church over the chapel. Even to-day the shrine of 
Oropa draws many devout pilgrims. 

Among the religious edifices of the city of Biella, the 
most notable is the Gothic cathedral, built in 1402. 
Its beautiful choir is by Galliari. The baptistery, 
in the form of a small temple, is said to be an ancient 
Roman edifice. 

CaPPELLETTI, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), XIV, 649. 

U. BENIGNI. 

Bielski (or Wotskr), Marctn, a Polish chronicler, 
b. of noble parentage on the patrimonial estate 
of Biala (whence the family name), in the province 
of Sieradz, Poland, in 1495; d. there, 1575; the name 
Wolski is derived from his estate at Wola. One of 
two Polish writers, of the same name, he was the 
first to use the Polish language, hence his designa- 
tion as the father of Polish prose. He was educated 
in the University of Cracow, founded by Casimir the 
Great in 1364, and spent some time with the military 
governor of that city. He served in the army in 
the wars against the Wallachians and Tatars, and 
participated in the battle of Obertyn (Galicia), 1531. 
He ranks among Poland’s most prolific writers, 
and the development of historical studies in that 
country is due to his extensive writings. He is the 
author of numerous works: ‘“Zywoty Filosoféw’’ 
(Lives of the Philosophers, 1535); “Kronika Swiata’’ 
(Universal Chronicle, 1550-64), from the earliest 
time down to his day, divided into six periods, was 
the first important universal history published in 
‘the national idiom, and the first attempt at a com- 
prehensive history of Poland, from 550 to 1580; 
in the second edition (1554) there is a reference to 
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“Seym Niewiesci’’?, (Woman’s Council, 1586-95), 
analytical of the then existing political conditions 
in Poland: “Sen Maiowy’’ (Dream of a Hermit, 
1586); ‘‘Komedia Justina y Konstanciey’’? (Comedy 


of Justinian and Constantia, 1557). 

EstreicHer, Polish bibliography (1800-70); BoHomo.Lec, 
Collection _ of istories (Warsaw, 1764); DEM, artin 
Bielski (Warsaw, 1764); SopreszczAnski, Chronicle of Po- 
land (Warsaw, 1851); SrpenrycHer, Chronicle of Poland 
(Cracow, 1597); Turowsxk1, Chronicle of Poland (Cracow, 
1855-62). 

JOSEPH SMOLINSKI. 


Biennium Canonicorum. See CHAPTER SCHOOLS. 


Bienvilie, Jzean-Barristr LE Moyne, SIEUR DB, 
French Governor of Louisiana and founder of New 
Orleans, b. in Montreal, Canada, 24 February, 1680; 
d. in Paris, 7 March, 1767. His father, Charles le 
Moyne de Bienville, settled in Canada in 1640; his 
three brothers, Iberville, Serigny, and Chateauguay, 
likewise distinguished themselves in the early history 
of Louisiana. In 1698-1699, Bienville accompanied 
his brother Iberville in an expedition despatched 
from France to explore the territory near the mouth 
of the Mississippi. They founded a settlement at 
old Biloxi, where in 1700 Bienville became command- 
ant, and, after Iberville’s death in 1706, governor of 
the colony. 

It was believed in France that Louisiana presented 
a rich field for enterprise and speculation and a 
grant with exclusive privileges was obtained by 
Antoine Crozat for fifteen years. In 1712 Crozat 
appointed M. la Mothe Cadillac, governor, and M. de 
Bienville lieutenant-governor. But Cadillac dying 
in 1715, Bienville once more assumed the reins of 
government. In 1716, he conducted an expedition 
against the Natchez Indians, and having brought 
them to terms, finished the fort “Rosalie” which 
had been commenced by his brother, Iberville, 
sixteen years before. In 1717, Epinay, a new 
governor, arrived in the colony, bringing with him 
the decoration of the Cross of St. Louis for Bien- 
ville. In the meantime, Crozat, failing to realize 
the great profits he had expected, abandoned the 
whole enterprise and surrendered his charter to the 
king in 1717. Another company was at once formed 
and Bienville received a new commission as governor 
of the province. He now resolved to remove the 
headquarters from Biloxi, Mobile, and St. Louis 
Bay to the more fertile region of the Mississippi 
River, and in 1718 he selected the site for a new 
settlement, which he called New Orleans. He 
left fifty persons there to clear the land and build 


some houses, but it was not till 1722 that it became 


the seat of government. 

Experience had shown Bienville that the fertile 
soil of the lower Mississippi, as well as the climate, 
was well adapted to the cultivation of sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, and that Europeans were not 
fitted for field-work in the burning suns of Louisiana, 
for they sickened and died. The first plantation of 
any extent was therefore commenced with negroes 
imported from Guinea. In 1719, the province 


ae 


became involved in hostilities with the Spaniards in — 


consequence of the war with France and Spain. 


and sent detachments to prevent the Spaniards 


from making inroads into upper Louisiana, and the 
country bordering on the Rio Grande. | 


Wh to, 


al 


bishops, priests, an 


of absolute deposition from the ministry. 


deacons or clerics in minor orders, for the simple 
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expedition in 1739 met with better success. This 
campaign closed his military and official career in 
the colony. He returned to France under a cloud of 
censure from the Government, after having faithfully 
served his country for more than forty years. He 
was buried with military honours in the cemetery 
of Montmartre. 

Frenco, Louisiana Historical Collections (New York, 
1846-53), Pt. III, 20-22; Hamitron, Col. Mobile, vii—xiv; 
Tuwaires, Jesuit Relations, LX VI, 342; Frencu, Historical 
Memoirs of Louisiana (New York, 1853), for portrait and 
valuable additional information. 

E, P. SPILLANE. 

Bigamy (In Canon Law).—According to the strict 
meaning, the word should signify the marrying of 
a second after the death of the first wife, in contra- 
distinction to polygamy, which is having two simul- 
taneous wives. The present usage in criminal law 
of applying the term bigamy to that which is more 
strictly called polygamy is, according to Blackstone 
(Lib. IV, n. 163), a corruption of the true meaning of 
bigamy. Canonically viewed, bigamy denotes (a) the 
condition of a man married to two real or interpre- 
tative wives in succession, and as a consequence 
(b) his unfitness to receive, or exercise after reception, 
tonsure, minor and sacred orders. This unfitness gives 
rise to an irregularity which is an impediment impedi- 
ent and not diriment, hence orders conferred in viola- 
tion of it are valid but illicit. This irregularity is not 
a punishment, medicinal nor punitive, as there is no 
sin nor fault of any kind in a man marrying a second 
wife after the death of his first, or a third after the 
death of his second; it is a bar against his receiving 
or exercising any ecclesiastical order or dignity. 

Orteatn.—This irregularity is not affixed to bigamy 
by either the natural or Mosaic law. It has its true 
origin in the apostolic injunction of St. Paul: “It 
behoveth, therefore, a bishop to be blameless, the 
husband of one wife”’ (I Tim., iii, 2); ‘‘Let deacons 
be the husbands of one wife’’ (loc. cit., 12) and, 
«”, . the husband of one wife’’ (Tit., i, 6). By 
these words the Apostle does not enjoin marriage 
on bishops and deacons [Sts. Paul, Titus, and Timothy 
were celibates as were, according to ‘Tertullian 
(‘“Monogamy’’, iv, in “Ante Nicene Fathers’’, Amer. 
Edit.) all the Apostles with exception of St. Peter], 
but he forbids bigamists to be admitted to Sacred 
orders. Owing to the small number of those who 
practised celibacy at the coming of Christ, the 
Apostles found it impossible to supply celibates for 
deacons and were forced to 
admit married men to Sacred orders. Blamelessness 
of life, however, was required, and since iteration 
of marriage was considered by the Apostles and the 
people as a strong presumption of incontinency it 
was decreed that should the bishop-elect (priest- 
or deacon-elect) be a married man, he must have had 
only one wife, and further, that after his ordination 
he should live apart from her. St. Epiphanius 
(Her. lxiv, 4) and St. Jerome (Hpist. Contra Vigi- 
lantium, I) assert that such was the general custom 
of the Church. This practice of celibacy before or 
after ordination was universal in all the Churches 


of the East as well as of the West until about the year 
A.D. 700 when in the Synods of Truilo concession 


was made to Greek priests to cohabit with the wives 
they had married before ordination. They were 
forbidden, however, to marry again under pale 
n the 
Pauline injunction no mention is made of sub- 


reason that those orders were not then instituted. 
The Apostolic Canons (fourth century), which ex- 
tended the Pauline prohibition to all grades of the 
Ss 
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of Rome, on the contrary, strictly followed the 
Apostolic canons. This is evident from the decrees 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs Innocent I (401-417), 
Hilary (461-468), Gregory I (590-604), Celestine III 
(1191-98), and Innocent III (1198-1216). Gregory 
IX (1227-41) and Gregory X (1271-76) further de- 
creed that bigamists should be deprived of every 
clerical privilege and the right to wear the clerical 
garb and tonsure under penalty of excommunication. 
The Council of Trent finally forbade bigamists to 
exercise functions attached to minor orders, even 
though these functions were, on account of the 
necessity of the times, allowed to be performed by 
laymen (Sess. XXIII, c. xvii, de Reform.). The 
reason for the existence of this irregularity is two- 
fold: moral and mystical. The moral reason, which 
was that of the Orientals and some Latin Fathers, 
is the presumed incontinency on the part of the 
bigamist and his consequent unfitness to discharge 
efficiently the office of the priesthood among a people 
who looked with great suspicion upon a bigamist 
and held him in little or no esteem. The mystical 
reason, which was and is the primary reason of the 
Western Church (it admits the moral reason, but 
as secondary to the mystical) is the defect in the 
perfect resemblance of the second marriage to the 
great type of Christian marriage—the mystical union 
of Christ with the Church. This union is the union 
of one husband (Christ) with one spouse (the Church) 
without spot or blemish. Second marriages destroy 
the unity of one husband with one virgin wife, and 
cause a dividing of one flesh with two bodies, instead 
of cementing the union of two bodies in one, accord- 
ing to Genesis, ii, 24, ““They shall be two [one hus- 
band, one wife] in one flesh’’. This division of one 
body with two, instead of union with one body, is 
the bed-rock of this irregularity. This defect in the 
perfect resemblance of the second marriage (real or 
interpretative) to the great type of marriage gives 
rise to the irregularity, and to the name by which 
it is known, “ex defectu sacramenti’’. It is not 
proper that one who has received a sacrament de- 
fective in its resemblance to its exemplar should 
become a dispenser of sacraments to others. 
Diviston.—In the first centuries there was only 
one kind of bigamy called true, or real, or proper. 
A second ideal called interpretative or fictitious, 
was afterwards added. In the Middle Ages a third 
kind, called similar, was introduced by the scholas- 
tics (Devoti, can. univ., II, p. 206). Durandus was 
the first to use the term similitudinaria (Specul., 
pars. I,~de dispens. Juxta. n. 6). Since then the 
traditional division has been and is threefold, viz. 
real, interpretative, and similar. Many canonists 
of this century and last hold that similar bigamy 
should not be included under the irregularity ex 
bigamia. Another division is made, but there is 
unanimity concerning it, i. e. bigamy ex defectu 
sacramenti (by reason of defective sacrament) and 
D’Annibale 
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married become one flesh, and without which there 
is neither bigamy nor irregularity. 

Real bigamy demands two valid and legal and con- 
summated marriages with virgins; therefore, two 
real wives one after the other. It is indifferent 
whether or not the marriages took place before or 
after baptism, or one before and the other after; the 
second successive marriage imperfectly symbolizes 
“the great Sacrament of Christ in the Church” 
(Ephes., v, 32), and the irregularity is present (Pope 
Innocent I, Decret., can. 13, dist. 34). There is, 
therefore, no real bigamy (a) if either or both mar- 
riages are invalid, (b) if either or both have not been 
consummated, (c) if either or both women have not 
been virgins, (d) if one of the two ceremonies was a 
valid, consummated marriage, and the other a mere 
betrothal followed by carnal union. 

Interpretative bigamy is the state of a man who 
has not as a matter of fact had two legal wives in 
succession, but whose matrimonial ventures— 
whether one or two—are accompanied with such 
circumstances as to warrant the law by a legal fiction 
to hold him as a bigamist and irregular. It is to 
be remembered that the laws which govern fictitious 
(similar and interpretative) bigamy must be strictly 
construed, for two reasons: (1) because there is 
question of an irregularity—something odious; and 
(2) it is a fiction of law and therefore does not, hold 
unless in those cases expressly mentioned in the law 
(Fagnanus, cap. In Presen., n. 23, de Probat.). 
Pope Benedict XIV wisely remarks (Ad audientiam, 
15 February, 1753, par. 15), “It is the sole right of 
the legislator, and beyond the power of any private 
author or doctor, to draw legal conclusion from a 
fiction of law. Many, therefore, of the ablest canon- 
ists of recent years (v. g. D’Annibale, Gaspari, Icard, 
Wernz, Lombardi, Ballerini-Palmieri), as also the 
national synods of the Copts and Syrians, restrict 
real and interpretative bigamies to the case where 
a man marries either two valid and legal wives, or 
a widow, or a corrupt woman, or knows his wife 
carnally after she has been corrupted by a third 
party. 

Interpretative bigamy is threefold:— 

(1) When a man contracts and consummates only 
one, and that a valid marriage, or weds one wife to 
whom he is united in one flesh, yet the circumstances 
are such that the law considers two marriages and 
two wives. Of this class there are three cases: (a) 
When a single man marries a widow already made 
one flesh with a former husband (Decretal Greg., 
Lib. I, Tit. xxi, Cap. iii). Here the woman has had 


two husbands and has divided her flesh with two 
instead of being cemented to only one. Her marriage 
to the second husband is defective in its resemblance — 
to the marriage symbol—union of Christ with the 
Church; the second husband is not the only husband 
of the one wife who herself should have been the wife 
of only one husband. As the wife in this case has had 
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not ex delicto. The defect is present irrespective of 
his knowledge. 

(2) When he marries once, but the marriage is 
invalid. (a) The one in Sacred orders who marries 
a widow—marriage invalid. on account of diriment 
impediment of 8. Orders—and is carnally joined to 
her, is an interpretative bigamist and irregular (Cap. 
VII, Tit. XXI, De. Big.). Pope Innocent (loc. cit.) 
says that although this cleric is not a real bigamist, 
yet with him, as with a real bigamist, it was not law- 
ful to dispense as the husband of a widow, not be- 
cause of the defect in the sacrament, but on account 
of the marital intention joined with carnal union. 
Although not expressed in the above canon, yet it is 
the common opinion that the cleric in major order 
who marries a woman corrupted by a third party is a 
bigamist and irregular. He would not be irregular 
if he married a woman seduced by himself and known 
by no other man (Schmalz., Tit. XXI, De Bigam., 
n. 6). Civil marriage will suffice in this case, even 
where the Tridentine law is published (S. U. L., 
December 22, 1880). (b) Invalid by reason of a pre- 
existing marriage bond (ligamen), as, for instance, 
where the man marries a woman who has been di- 
vorced, repudiated, or rejected by a former husband, 
or who has divorced or left him, In this case the 
marriage is defective, the woman having shared 
her body with two, and hence he who married her 
is irregular for the above-mentioned reason (Lib. I, 
Tit. X XI, C. I; Dist. XXXIV, Can, xv). (c) Ii the 
marriage was invalid by reason of a diriment impedi- 
ment other than order and ligamen, the more promi- 
nent opinion holds that the irregularity is incurred. 
Fagnanus (Comment., Cap. iv, De Big., n. 45) asserts 
that the prelates of the Rota, to whom the case was 
specially referred by the pope, decided that a cleric 
in minor orders who contracted and consummated 
an invalid marriage with a widow was an interpreta- 
tive bigamist and irregular and stood in, need of 
dispensation, and that Pope Urban, upon the strength 
of that decision, granted dispensation. Many of the 
best canonists of to-day (v. g. D’Annibale and Gas- 


pari) hold the contrary. The case is not expressed. 


in law, they say, and is a legal fiction which at all 
times is dangerous and is totally unwarranted if 
the two cases differ in every respect, as do these— 


the one being in major, and the other in minor orders; - 


the one in bad faith and the other in good faith. 
Yet, after all is said pro and con, it still remains true 
that the proximate cause of the irregularity in the law 
cited is identical with that of the second case, to wit, 
marital intent with carnal consummation. 

(8) When a man marries twice and either or both 
marriages are invalid, as (a) he who having contracted 
and consummated a marriage with a virgin, upon 
her death received Sacred orders, and afterwards, 
without any deception on his part, contracts and con- 
summates a sacrilegious and invalid marriage with a 
virgin or widow, becomes an interpretative bigamist 
and irregular, not because of any defect in the sacra- 
ment in the second marriage, which is no marriage 
and no sacrament, but because of the marital intent 
followed by consummation by means of which the 
necessary division of his body with two has been 
effected (Innocent ITI, cap. iii, iv, De Big.). Should 
the cleric feign, rather than honestly intend, the 
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Simulation is never presumed, but must, on the con- 
trary, be demonstrated. (b) Should the first mar- 
riage before receiving Sacred orders be invalid on 
account of any diriment impediment (v. g., consan- 
guinity or the like), although the case is not expressly 
stated in the law, the general opinion, with a few 
exceptions, is that he is an interpretative bigamist 
and irregular. In answer to their opponents, the 
affirmants say that the marriage mentioned (Cap. iv, 
De Big.) may have been invalid, as there is no cer- 
tainty that it was valid, in which case the argument 
from one species to another. would be legitimate. 
(c) Should both marriages be invalid, some assert 
there is no interpretative bigamy or irregularity. 
Certainly there is no law for it. Others, as St. Al- 
phonsus (Vol. VII, n. 455; Suarez., Disp. XLIX, 
Sect. II, n. 11) teach as the most common and 
notable opinion that there is present the marital 
intent with the carnal consummation which alone 
suffices to induce the irregularity. Canonists differ 
in opinion as to the case where two invalid marriages 
were contracted and consummated in good faith. 
The most common and probable opinion is that 
irregularity is contracted, for the reason that it is 
not the guilt of the desire, but the intention to con- 
tract and consummate the two marriages which is 
the reason of the irregularity as laid down by Inno- 
cent III (Cap. 4, De Big). By almost common con- 
sent the irregularity is said to be contracted by the 
cleric tonsured or in minor orders or layman who, 
after having contracted and consummated a mar- 
i invalid on account of a known impediment 
and afterwards, whether his wife be living or dead, 
contracts and consummates another marriage even 
with a virgin. There is present in the case a division 
of flesh and the marital intent necessary to produce 
irregularity. 

Similar Bigamy is nowhere clearly and expressly 
stated in the law. It owes its existence to the almost 
universal and constant teaching of canonists and 
theologians since the time of Durandus. Similar 
bigamy is twofold: (1) When a religious who has been 
solemnly professed in a religious order approved by 
the Chirds mazrries a virgin and carnally knows her 
as such. (2) When a cleric in Sacred orders, in vio- 
lation of the law of celibacy, contracts and consum- 
mates a marriage with a virgin. This form of bigamy 
presupposes only one carnal marriage and a spiritual 
marriage, which are interpretatively considered two 
marriages, and each putative husband is considered 

to have two interpretative wives. The carnal mar- 
-riages are invalid by reason of the diriment impedi- 
ment of solemn religious profession and of orders 
respectively; but because of the marital intent fol- 
lowed by carnal consummation, some claim that 
similar bigamy and irregularity are incurred by reason 
of the defective signification of the sacrilegious 
marriage by the symbol of matrimony; some admit 
that there is no bigamy, but an irregularity arising 
from the sacrilegious marriage; others again insist 
that there is an irregularity on account of some 
kind of a defect in the sacrament, but there is no 
law declaring it to be bigamous and irregular. Gas- 
pari (De Sacra Ordin., nn. 393 sqq.) and others re- 
ject the first opinion altogether and very conclusively 
show that the canons of common law and the canons 
of Gratian upon which the first opinion is grounded 
are not to the point. Gaspari shows that the decrees 
(Decretales—Lib. IV, Tit. 6, Cap. i, 2 and 4) of Pope 
Alexander III do not refer to bigamy or irregularity, 
but speak of suspensions and eee emunlootghs, 


vomen who have broken their vows and are to be 
moved from their grade, and subjected to the same 
: ces as were at that period imposed upon biga- 

nists. Pope Clement, in his decree (Lib. 4, Tit. 
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munication and not irregularity. The constitution 
of Pius IX, ‘“Apostolice Sedis’’ imposes upon 
similar bigamists excommunication reserved to the 
ordinaries, and nothing more. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the law affixes no note of irregularity to 
a so-called similar bigamist. Practically speaking, 
however, there is little difference, as the so-called 
similar bigamists are prevented, on account of the 
censure and the infamy of their act, from receiving 
higher orders or exercising those already received; 
and should they solemnly exercise the functions 
of their grade, they would become irregular on ac- 
count of the violated censure. The bishop can, when 
they have put away the woman, done penance, and 
led edifying lives, absolve them from the censure 
and dispense them from any irregularity, if any has 
been incurred, and promote them to higher orders. 
It is certain, however, that religious, not in Sacred 
orders, with simple vows, who contract and con- 
summate marriage with a virgin or with a renegade 
nun who has broken her solemn vows, is neither a 
bigamist nor irregular. No such case is found in 
the canon. 

Errects.—Bigamy begets irregularity, the prin- 
cipal effect of which is to entirely exclude from the 
reception and use and exercise of any ecclesiastical 
order and benefice attached to any order. Pope 
Gregory X (Lib. I, Tit. XII, Cap. Unic. in Sexto) 
further declared that bigamists should be stripped 
of every clerical privilege, removed from the pro- 
tection of the ecclesiastical, and subjected to civil, 
jurisdiction, deprived of the canon safeguarding 
their person from personal attack, and forbidden 
to wear the tonsure and clerical garb, under penalty 
of excommunication to be incurred at the moment 
of their attempted marriage. The Council of Trent 
also forbids to bigamists the exercise of any office 
or function of minor orders, even of such functions 
as are usually, by permission, allowed to married 
laymen on account of scarcity of celibate clerics 
(Sess. XXIII, C. 17, De Reform). Clerics in minor 
orders whose marriages were invalid are not com- 
prehended under the Tridentine law. Clerics in 
Sacred orders and religious clerics, who, by virtue 
of the law of celibacy and religious profession, are 
spiritually wedded to the clerical and religious states 
respectively, are not comprehended under the law 
stripping them of every clerical privilege, and the use 
of tonsure and clerical garb, and this out of respect 
to their sacred character. Clerics on the other hand, 
in minor orders are not wedded to the clerical state; 
hence they come under the law. Bishops who know- 
ingly and without permission confer Sacred orders 
on a bigamist are by the Third Council of Arles 
(Dist. LV, Can. 2) suspended from saying Mass for 
one year, and by the decretal law (Lib. 1, Tit. 21, 
Cap. ii) were deprived of the power of giving to others 
the orders they had conferred on a bigamist. Since 
the constitution “Apostolice Sedis’’, the only pun- 
ishment is that which the Holy Father may deem 
fit to impose upon the bishop violating the canons. 

DispEnsaTion.—This irregularity is removed nei- 
ther by baptism nor religious solemn profession, but 
by dispensation. The pope, and he alone, can dis- 


-pense with this prohibition to receive orders. He can 


dispense with a mere ecclesiastical law, such as is 
the Pauline injunction, although it is of Apostolic 
origin. Pope Lucius III, whilst urging the unlaw- 
fulness of granting a dispensation in face of St. Paul’s 
prohibition, did, however, grant it to Nicholas de 
Tudeschis, a celebrated canonist, better known as 
Abbas Panormitanus (Glossa, ad verb. Fiat, C. Lec- 
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the sacrament, but the unfitness arising therefrom 
is removed. It is the universal opinion of to-day, 
whatever may have been the opinion of canonists 
in the past, that the pope alone can dispense all 
bigamists, real and interpretative, as regards minor 
as well as Sacred orders, and the collation and use of 
the simple, as of great, benefices. The reason is 
evident: bishops cannot dispense in the laws of their 
superiors, to wit, the pope or General Council. Some 
canonists claim that bishops, by virtue of the Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. XXIV, C. 6, De Ref), can dis- 
pense with interpretative bigamy arising from occult 
guilt. D’Annibale (loc. cit.) on this point well re- 
marks that it is exceedingly difficult for such acts 
to be private. Sanchez asserts that it is of little 
moment whether or not the fact is private or public, 
since the irregularity is not ex delicto, but ex defectu 
sacramenti. It is certain that bishops, where there 
is a grave and positive doubt about the existence 
of interpretative bigamy and its consequent irregu- 
larity, can grant dispensation. Bishops can dispense 
with all similar bigamists as above defined after 
they have left their putative wives, done penance, 
and led edifying lives, and can admit them to the 
exercise of all ecclesiastical functions (Lib. IV, Tit. VI, 
Cap. i, Qui Clerici et Vov.; Lib. ITI, Tit. III, Cap. 
Sane 4). Regular prelates, i. e. generals, provincials, 
abbots, priors, guardians, having quasi-episcopal 
jurisdiction, cannot, in virtue of the common law 
and apart from special privileges, dispense their 
own subjects with real or interpretative bigamy, even 
as regards minor as well as major orders. No such 
power has been given them by pope or general 
council. By virtue of privilege of Pius V: (Constit. 
“Rom. Pont. Circumspecta’’, June 21, 1571, Sec. 3), 
joined with that of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, 
Cap. vi, etc.) power to dispense in irregularities on 
account of occult guilt, given to bishops, was ex- 
tended to regular prelates. By virtue of the privilege 
of Sixtus IV, regular prelates cannot dispense with 
real, interpretative, and public similar bigamists 
(P. Venantius, O. F. M., Compend. Privil. Regu- 
larium, ed. 1906; Piat. Vol. II,-p. 577, 2): As a 
matter of fact, the Sixtine constitution (Reg. Univ. 
Eccles., August 31, 1474) makes a special exception 
in the case of bigamy. The general opinion, that 
they cannot grant dispensation to their subjects who 
are real or interpretative bigamists, is evident from 
the fact that the decretal law (C. Altercationis 
in 60) has reserved that faculty to the pope; second, 
Tridentine law is against such faculty; third, declara- 
tion of s. c. c. (8 January, 1589) has so decided; 
fourth, present practice of granting privileges and 
faculties to religious orders as a rule makes an ex- 
ception of bigamy v. g., constit. of Leo XII, 1826, 
“Plura Intra’’, directed to the Society of Jesus, 
withholds the faculty of dispensing with bigamists. 
If religious prelates do possess the faculty of dis- 
pensing in such cases, it must be by virtue of some 


special privilege of recent date. Bishops of the 


United States and of England, and vicars Apostolic 
subject to the Propaganda (these latter only in joro 
interno) have special faculties (Formula I, II, and 
IV respectively) to dispense interpretative bigamists; 
and in cases of paramount importance, on account 
of great scarcity of priests, bishops in the ae 
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a grave sin is the cause of the irregularity, to name 
both the irregularity ex delicto (with sin) and the 
irregularity ex defectu sacramenti (without sin). 

FeErRRARIS, Bibliotheca (Rome, 1885), s. v.; FAGNANUS, 
Comment. in Decret. (1709), I, 497 saq.; Piruine (ed., 1674), 
I, 489-499; Van Espen, Jus. Eccles. Univ. (ed.,; 1781), 22, 
Pars, II, pp. 104 sqq.; Devornr, Jus. Can. Univ. (Rome, 1839), 
I, 206 saqq.; Wernz, Jus. Decret., 11, 156-164; Gaspari, De 
Sacra Ordinat., I, 236-254; Santi (ed., 1898), I, 203-210; 
D’ANNIBALE, Summula Theol. Mor., Pars, I, 428, Ed. IV; 
BALLERINI-PALMIERI, Opus. Theol., VII, De Censuris, 385 saq.} 
ANDRE-WaGNER, Diction. Canonique, s. v. 

Peeks 

Bigamy (Fr. bigamie, from Lat. bis, twice, and 
Gr. ydéuos, marriage) IN CrviL JURISPRUDENCE, and 
especially in criminal law, is “a formal entering into 
of a marriage while a former one remains un-dis- 
solved”’ (Bishop, Commentaries on the Law of Stat- 
utory Crimes, § 577), ‘the crime of having two wives 
or husbands at once”’ (Murray, New Dict., s. v.) or two 
or more wives or husbands (Century Dict., s. v.). Big- 
amy, being “a species of polygamy’’ (Stephen, New 
Commentaries, IV, 83), may be designated by the lat- 
ter word (Bishop, op. cit.); for Sir Edward Coke de- 
fines “‘polygamus”’ to be one “qui duas vel plures 
duxit uxores”’ (3d Instit., XX VII). But its very gen- 
eral use in English statutes and authorities renders 
bigamy in many instances the word of more ready 
reference (Russell, A Treatise on Crimes, 659). 

Bigamy as defined is classed by jurists among 
those acts injurious to public morality by which 
the State or community generally is mjured, and 
which may therefore properly be made criminal. 


The crime consists, according to French law (Car- 


pentier, Codes et lois; Code pénal, 340, note) “in 
the fact of the celebration of the second marriage 
before dissolution of the first’’, or, to quote an 
American authority, in ‘‘the prostitution of a solemn 
ceremony which the law allows to be applied only to a 
legitimate union’’, involving ‘‘an outrage on public 
decency and morals”’ and “‘a public scandal’’ (Bishop, 
op. cit.). And so Boswell quotes Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
commenting on Luther’s allowing the Landgrave 
of Hesse two wives with the consent of the wife to 
whom he was first married, thus: ‘“‘There was no 
harm in this, so far as she was only concerned, be- 


cause volenti non fit injuria. But it was an offence 


against the general order of society, and against the 
law of the Gospel, by which one man and one woman 


are to be united.’’ 


Although among many nations plurality of wives 
or polygamy has been legally recognized, yet the 
fact has been observed ‘that among not a few un- 
civilized people polygamy is almost unknown or 
even prohibited’? (Westermarck, The History of 
Human Marriage, 435), and where tolerated, bigamy 
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two per cent only have a plurality of wives (Wester- 
marck, 439). ‘’Tis true’’, writes Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu from Adrianople, in 1717, concerning 
the Turks, “their law permits them four wives; but 
there is no instance of a man of quality that makes 
use of his liberty or of a woman of rank that would 
suffer it’? (Works, II, 190). The ancient Romans 
were monogamists (Westermarck, 433). And in 
the time of the Emperor Justinian (527-565) the 
illegality of bigamy was firmly established: ‘‘ Duas 
uxores eodem tempore habere non licet’’ and “eadem 
duobus nupta esse non potest’’ are the expressions 
of the Institutes (Lib. I, tit. x, vv. 6, 7). 

The law of England is thus laid down by an au- 
thority supposed to be of the time of Edward I 
(1272-1307), the king, ‘“‘who’’, remarks Sir William 
Blackstone, “hath justly been styled our English 
Justinian’? (Commentaries, IV, 425): “It has some- 
times been that a man from wickedness has married 
several women, all living at the same time; but Holy 
Church says that of such women none but the first 
is his lawful wife; wherefore, the law regards the 
others only as false wives’? (Britton, Lib. V, 11). 
While the first marriage continues undissolved by 
death, or by judgment of a court of competent juris- 
diction, a subsequent marriage is, by English com- 
mon law, a mere nullity and void (Kent, Commen- 
taries on American Law, Part IV, 80; Bishop, New 
Commentaries on Marriage, etc., 1, § 717). No 
length of absence and no error as to survival of the 
absent can render valid the second ceremony. But 
in defining bigamy as a crime, statutes have been 
more indulgent. Notwithstanding what we have 

uoted from the authority of the thirteenth century, 
there seems to have been no English statute de- 
fining and punishing bigamy as a crime until the 
ear 1604, English law being in this respect more 
Be icrard than the law of Scotland, which so early 
as 1551 pronounced bigamy a crime punishable 
with the pains of perjury, these being confiscation 
of goods, imprisonment, and infamy (Bell, Dict. 
and Digest of the Laws of Scotland, s. v.). By an 
English statute of 1604, upon which later English 
laws and laws in the United States have been mod- 
elled, any married person who should marry within 
England or Wales, the former husband or wife being 
living, became guilty of felony. But the statute 
did not extend to persons whose husband or wife 
remained continually ‘‘beyond the seas by the space 
of seven years’’, nor to a person “‘whose husband 
or wife shall absent him or herself the one from the 
other by the space of seven years together in any 
parts within his majesty’s dominions, the one of 
them not knowing the other to be living within that 
time’”’. The statute thus established an arbitrary 
period of absence as exempting from criminality 
a second marriage. That absence within England 
should justify the second marriage, the one marrying 
was required to be ignorant of the survival of the 
absent husband or wife; but respecting absence 
“beyond the seas’? we are told by Blackstone, 
“Where either party hath been continually abroad 
for seven years whether the party in England hath 
notice of the other’s being living or no’’ (Commen- 
taries, Bk. IV, 164), there can be no felony under 
the statute. The statute, not otherwise providing, 
and its violation being made a felony, men prosecuted 
thereunder were, according to the general law of 
the period, entitled to “benefit of clergy’? (Coke, 
sup.), subject to which, conviction under the statute 
was punishable with death. The English statute 
of 1861, now in force, exempts from punishment 
a second marriage only where there has been con- 
al absence of seven years, and the person marry- 
hall not know the absent husband or wife “to 
Those guilty under the 
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than seven nor less than three years or to imprison- 
ment of not more than two years. Bigamy is a 
crime within the statute, if committed by a British 
subject, wherever the offence may be committed. 
The French ‘‘Code pénal’’ provides the punishment 
of ‘‘travaux forcés & temps” for a person who, being 
married, shall contract another marriage before dis- 
solution of the former marriage. 

A United States Statute declares guilty of polyg- 
amy every person, having a husband or wife living, 
who “in a territory or other place over which the 
United States have exclusive jurisdiction’’, marries 
another, unless there shall have been absence of five 
years, the absent husband or wife ‘“‘not known to be 
living and believed to be dead”’, or unless there shall 
have been a divorce or judicial annulment of the 
previous marriage. The punishment provided is 
a fine of not more than five hundred dollars and not 
more than five years’ imprisonment. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that ‘Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof”’ 
(Constitution, Amendments, Art. 1). The question 
has accordingly been raised whether legislation such 
as has just been quoted may not violate the Con- 
stitution in the instance of an adherent to a religion 
of which bigamy is claimed to be a tenet. But the 
Supreme Court of the United States, speaking by 
Mr. Justice Field, held that “however free the ex- 
ercise of religion may be, it must be subordinate 
to the criminal laws of the country, passed with 
reference to actions regarded by general consent as 
properly the subject of punitive legislation”’, that 
“‘bigamy and polygamy are crimes by the laws of 
all civilized and Christian countries’, few crimes 
being ‘‘more pernicious to the best interests of 
society’’, and therefore that ‘‘to call their advocacy 
a tenet of religion is to offend the common sense 
of mankind’. Free exercise of religion ought not, 
in the opinion of the Court, to be construed to mean 
toleration of crime (Davis v. Reason, United States 
Reports, CX XXIII, 333, 341, 342, 345). Alien po- 
lygamists are, by a United States Statute excluded 
from admission to the United States. The statute 
books of various States of the Union contain laws 


.modelled upon, and with provisions more or less 


similar to, those of the English law of 1604, and de- 
fining bigamy, or in the statutes of some States, 
polygamy, as a crime. Formerly, by the Virginia 
law (United States Reports, XCVIII, 165) and by 
the law of North Carolina (Kent, Commentaries, 
Part IV, 79, note d), bigamy was punished by death. 
Now its punishment in Virginia is imprisonment of 
not more than eight nor less than three years (Code, 
§ 3781), and in North Carolina of not more than 
ten years nor less than four months (Revisal, § 3361). 
In the State of New York the punishment is not more 
than five years’ imprisonment, and the period of 
absence excusing second marriage is fixed at five 
years, the former husband or wife having been ab- 
sent from the one remarrying “without being known 
by him or her within that time to be living and be- 
lieved by him or her to be dead’”’ (Birdseye, Revised 
Statutes, 306). Divorce (unless for fault of the party 
remarrying), due permission of Court, or annulment 
of the previous marriage, or sentence to life imprison- 
ment of the former husband or wife also excuses the 
remarriage. Absence, therefore, not dissolving a 
previous marriage, on proof that a husband or wife 
who had been supposed to .be dead is in fact living, 
the second marriage may be adjudged to be a nullity. 
The law will not sanction bigamy by recognizing 
the two marriages to be simultaneously valid. Ac- 
cording to the law of New York, the earlier marriage 
ceases to be binding until one of the three parties 
to the two marriages procures a judgment pro- 
nouncing the second marriage void (New York Court 
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of Appeals Reports, CXIV, 120; Birdseye, op. cit., 
1042; cf. Bishop, New Commentaries). 

The recently recovered Code of the Babylonian 
King Hammurabi (about 2250 B.c.), in its regula- 
tions respecting bigamy affords some interesting 
comparisons with modern legislation on the same 
subject. By that ancient statute a wife “has no 
blame’’ who remarries after her husband has been 
taken captive, “if there was not maintenance in his 
house” ($134). But “if there was maintenance 
in his house’’, the captive’s wife who remarries 
“shall be prosecuted and shall be drowned”’ (§ [33). 
Another section resembles a provision of an existing 
New York statute. By this statute, if the second 
marriage be annulled because the former husband 
or wife is living, children of this marriage are deemed 
to be “legitimate children of the parent who at the 
time of the marriage was competent to contract”’ 
(Birdseye, Revised Statutes, 993). In like manner 
this code of four thousand years ago ordains that 
if, in the instance of the woman who “has no blame’’, 
there be children of her second marriage, she shall 
return to her first husband if “he return and regain 
his city’’, ‘‘but the children shall follow their own 
father’’, As if to rebuke want of patriotism or love 
of home, the wife of a man who “has left his city 
and fled’’ might remarry and “because he hated his 
city and fled”’ the fugitive returning was not allowed 
to reclaim his wife (§ 136). 

Tennyson has made double marriage the subject 
of his poem ‘‘Enoch Arden’’. We may notice how 
carefully the poet causes a period to elapse longer 
than the seven years mentioned in the English Stat- 
utes— 

Sipe) eve years 
Since Enoch left his hearth and native land 
Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came, 


before his wife listens to the argument, which, how- 
ever, the poet is not so unpoetical as to reinforce by 
quoting the statute:— 

It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 

That he who left you ten long years ago 

Should still be living. 
—And, like the woman pronounced blameless by 
the old Babylonian Code, for whom ‘‘there was not 
maintenance’”’, Enoch’s wife was “poor and wanting 
help’? when she consented to the remarriage which 
Enoch, returning contrary to all seeming hope and 
chance, after having been so long “cast away and 
lost’’, ratified in his self-effacing prayer for strength 
“not to tell her, never to let her know’’—cf. Ham- 
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at Berniéres-le-Patry, Normandy; d. about 1595. 
He studied at the College of Caen, and at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris where he received the doctorate. He 
was named canon of his native Diocese of Bayeux 
and, later, dean of the church of Mans. At the Pro- 
vincial Council of Rouen, in 1581, he sustained the 
rights of his cathedral chapter against Bernadin de 
St. Francois, Bishop of Bayeux, and provoked an 
unfortunate conflict with the latter which ended in 
de-la Bigne’s resignation from his canonry. He 
resumed, then, at the Sorbonne the patristic studies 
in which he had been long engaged. He had early 
perceived that Protestant misquotation and misin- 
terpretation of patristic texts was a menace to Catho- 
lic interests and resolved to collect and edit the 
available documents of the Fathers. He published 
in 1575 his ‘Sacra Bibliotheca Sanctorum Patrum’’ 
(Paris, 8 vols.; additional volume in 1579; later 
editions, Paris, 1589; Lyons, 27 vols., 1677; Cologne, 
1694). It contains the writings, some complete, 
some fragmentary, of our two hundred Fathers, 
many published for the first time. Particular care 
was given to the elucidation of texts corrupted by 
heretics. This work was the pioneer in the field of 
critical patristics. He published, also, ‘“Statuta 
Synodalia Parisiensium Episcoporum, Galonis Adonis 
et Willielmi; item Decreta Petri et Galteri, Senonen- 
sium Episcoporum”’ (Paris, 1578); and an edition 
of St. Isidore of Seville (Paris, 1580), in which for 
the pee time the latter’s works were gathered in one 
work, 
Miene, P. L., LXXXI, 209-212, 
Joun B. Prerrrson. 


Billiart, Marte-Rosz-JuLin. See Jutip BILuiart, 
BLESSED. 


Billick (SterinpercER, Lat. Latomus, Lapicida), 
EBERHARD, German theologian, opponent of the 
Reformation, b. 1499 or 1500 at Cologne; d. there, 
12 January, 1557. Of a family which gave a number 
of prominent men to the Carmelites of Cologne, 
Eberhard entered the Carmelite Order in 1513, 
took his vows in 1514, became priest and master 
of students in 1525, and reader of divinity in 1526; 
he matriculated at the University of Cologne in 1528, 
was made Prior of Cassel, 1531, Prior of Cologne, 
1536-42, received his licentiate and doctorate of 
divinity, 1540 and in 1542 was appointed Provincial 
of the province of Lower Germany. He retained 
this dignity until his death, for, although nominated 
auxiliary Bishop of Cologne, he did not live to be 
consecrated. Billick’s activity on behalf of his 
order was successful; he enrolled numerous candi- 
dates, improved the plan of studies, saved several 
monasteries from destruction, re-established others, 
and reformed both his own province and that of 
Upper Germany. His chief importance, however, 
lies in his dealings with the Archbishop of Cologne. 
If Cologne remained true to the Catholic cause the 


merit is principally due to the provincial of the — 


Carmelites. As the leader of the lower clergy he 
ele against the heretical tendencies of Arch- 
ishop Hermann von Wied, who since 1536 had fa- 


voured the Reformers. Von Wied was excommuni- 
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Billuart, CHARLES-RENb, Dominican preacher, 
controversialist, and theologian, b. at Revin, a small 
town of the Ardennes on the Meuse, Belgium, 28 Jan- 
uary, 1685; d. there 20 January, 1757. He com- 
pleted his classics at the Jesuit college of Charleville 
and soon after entered the Dominican convent in his 
native town. He was sent to the novitiate at Lille, 
whence he returned a year later for profession, 7 Nov- 
vember, 1702. He followed the regular courses, re- 
ceiving ordination in 1708. The two following years 
he spent at Liége, pursuing higher studies, and in 
1710 was appointed professor of philosophy at Douai. 
The next year he was transferred to Revin, but was 
speedily promoted to a chair of theology which he 
held until 1715, when he was appointed master of 
students at Douai. Here, in 1718, he became second 
regent of studies and was also designated to preach 
the Advent and Lenten-courses at Liége. Invited to 
Maastricht by Count Tilly, the famous Catholic gov- 
ernor of the city and Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies in Holland, he preached on the Real Presence 
during the Corpus Christi celebration and later de- 
fended the doctrine at a public discussion in the town 
hall. All this had been arranged by the count, who 
had the satisfaction of seeing the ministers reduced to 
silence by Billuart’s incisive logic and irresistible 
learning. After three years as Prior of Revin, Billuart 
was called to the regency of Douai and three years 
later, 15 October, 1728, he was elected provincial. The 
honours of the doctorate were conferred upon him in 
1729. In 1732 he again preached a course at Liége, 
adding to his fame asa preacher. He next held the 
office of Prior of Revin for three successive terms until, 
in 1741, he was re-elected provincial. In 1746 he 
began and in five years completed his celebrated and 
monumental work, the ‘Summa 8S. Thome hodiernis 
Academiarum moribus accomodata”’ (19 vols. Liége, 
1746-51). This work had been entrusted to him by 
the master general of the order nearly fourteen years 
before. It was a fitting response to a petition of his 
former colleagues at Douai, and it answered a general 
demand, as is evidenced by its publication in thirteen 
standard editions. In 1754, while serving a third 
term as provincial, Billuart published a compendium, 
also well known to the scholastic world, in six editions, 
the “Summa Summez §. Thome, sive compendium 
theologie’’ (Liége, 1754). ' 

Billuart’s work is characterized by a facile style, 
copious treatment, and fearless exposition; by well 
planned logical divisions and precise, clear-cut dis- 
tinctions. It ranks among the leading commen- 
taries on St. Thomas. It is esteemed for its annexed 
historical essays, the materials for which are drawn 
largely from the ecclesiastical history of Natalis Alex- 
ander,O. P. In his moral science Billuart favours a 

moderate probabiliorism, in which position, however, 
he no longer commands a very great following outside 
of his own school. Generally speaking, Billuart 
stands forth as a theologian of authority. He is one 
of the foremost writers who have shed lustre on the 
school of the Angelic Doctor. In his polemical writ- 
_ ings, Billuart was a devoted member of his order and 
_akeen disciple of St. Thomas, zealous for the integrity 
of the saint’s accepted teachings. Dignified in bear- 
ing, he was gentle to those around him. He was un- 
remitting in his labours and a man of prayer withal, 
much given to devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
His principal works, besides those mentioned, are 
the following: ‘“Supplementum cursus _theologie ’ 
(Liége, 1759); “De mente ecclesie catholice circa 
accidentia eucharistia’’ (Liége, 1715); “‘Le thomisme 
vengé de sa prétendue condamnation par la constitu- 
’ (Brussels 
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de Benoit XIII’’; “Réponse ... & M. Stiévenard, 
Chanoine de Cambrai, au sujet de son Apologie pour 
feu Mgr. de Fénelon’’; ‘Avis & M. Stiévenard sur la 
seconde Apologie pour Mgr. Fénelon’’; ‘Justification 
de Davis’; “Apologie du thomisme triomphant’’ 
(Liége, 1731); “Réponse & Vauteur d’un libelle’’ 
(1734); ‘‘Apologie . . . contre l’Histoire du_baia- 
nisme composée par le Pére Duchesne”? (Avignon, 
1738); “Sermons du R. P. C. R. Billuart’’, edited by 
Abbé Leliévre (2 vols., Paris, 1846). 


Lasyn, Vita Auctoris in Supplementum Cursus Theol. (Litge, 
1759); Manponner in Dict. de théol. cath.; LeLiivre, preface 
to Sermons du R, P, Billuart (Paris, 1846), I; Hurrer, Nomen- 


clator, II, 1284. 
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Billy, (Brtt1) Jacques bE, a French patristic 
scholar, theologian, jurist, linguist, and Benedictine 
abbot, b. 1535 at Guise in Picardy; d. 25 December, 
1581 at Paris. He began his studies at Paris, com- 
pleted a course of philosophy and theology before 
he was eighteen years of age, and then, at the request 
of his parents went to Orléans and later to Poitiers 
to study jurisprudence. But having no inclination 
for law, he devoted most of his time to literature. 
The early death of his parents (Louis de Billy, of an 
old French family originally from Ile-de-France, 
and Marie de Brichanteau) gave him the opportunity 
he desired of pursuing unhampered his favourite 
study of letters. Quietly withdrawing to Lyons and 
later to Avignon, de Billy devoted himself, for a 
period, entirely to the study of Greek and Hebrew. 
He already held in commendam the Abbey of St.- 
Léonard of Ferriéres in Anjou, and the Priory of 
Taussigny in Tourraine, when his older brother 
Jean, who had hitherto led a very worldly life, 
suddenly announced his intention of becoming a 
Carthusian, and resigned in favour of Jacques his 
two abbeys, Notre-Dame des Ch§&telliers and St.- 
Michel-en-l’Herme. After some hesitation de Billy 
accepted them, then entered the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, and later was made a regular abbot. Thence- 
forth he led a very ascetic life and governed his 
monasteries with great prudence. He was especially 
solicitous for the proper observance of monastic 
discipline and with that object in view renewed, in 
1566, the statutes of his predecessor, Abbot Bertrand 
de Moussy. During the civil wars that devastated 
France at this period the monastery of St.-Michel-en- 
VHerme was wholly destroyed. The abbot himself 
was frequently obliged to seek refuge from the 
ravages of war, and resided, for short periods, at 
Laon, Nantes, Paris, and in the Priory of Taussigny. 
The hardships he had to undergo in his journeyings, 
his incessant toil and study, and his ascetic obsery- 
ances gradually shattered his health, and while 
staying in Paris with his friend Gilbert Génébrard, 
he died at the comparatively early age of forty-six. 
He was buried in the choir of the church of Saint- 
Séverin. 
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BILOCATION 
(Paris, 1577). (8) “Locutiones Grece’” (Paris, 
1578). (9) “Opuscula aliqua S. Joannis Chrysos- 


tomi” (Paris, 1581). (10) “S. Isidori Pelusiote 
epis. libri tres” (Paris, 1585). (11) “S. Epiphanii 
opera” (Paris, 1612). 
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Bilocation (Latin bis, twice, and locatio, place). 
I. The question whether the same finite being (es- 
pecially a body) can be at once in two (bilocation) or 
more (replication, multilocation) totally different 
places grew out of the Catholic doctrine on the 
Eucharist. According to this Christ is truly, really, 
and substantially present in every consecrated Host 
wheresoever located. In the endeavour to connect 
this fact of faith with the other conceptions of the 
Catholic mind theologians make the following distinc- 
tions: (1) The place of a body is the surface of the 
body or bodies immediately surrounding and in con- 
tact with the located body. (2) A physical body is 
in place commensurably (circumscriptively) inas- 
much as the individual portions of its exterior sur- 
faces answer singly to the corresponding portions of 
the immediately environing surfaces of the body or 
bodies that constitute its place. (3) A being is defin- 
itively in place when it is entire in every portion of 
the space it occupies. This is the mode of location 
proper to unembodied spirits and to the human soul 
in the organism whereof it is the “substantial form”’, 
i. e. the actuating and vitalizing principle. A spirit 
cannot, of course, be im loco circumscriptively since, 
having no integrant parts, it cannot be in extensional 
contact with the surrounding dimensions. It may be 
said, therefore, to locate itself by its spiritual activity 
(will) and rather to occupy than to be occupied by 
place, and consequently to be virtually rather than 
formally in loco. Such a mode of location cannot be 
natural to a physical body. Whether it can be so 
absolutely, supernaturally, miraculously, by an inter- 
ference on the part of Omnipotence will be considered 
below. (4) A mixed mode of location would be that 
of a being which is circumscriptively in one place (as 
is Christ in heaven), and definitively (sacramentally) 
elsewhere (as is Christ in the consecrated Host). 

Il. That bilocation (multilocation) is physically 
impossible, that is, contrary to all the conditions of 
matter at present known to us, is the practically 
unanimous teaching of Catholic philosophers in ac- 
cordance with universal experience and natural sci- 
ence. As to the absolute or metaphysical impossi- 
bility, that is, whether bilocation involves an intrinsic 
contradiction, so that by no exertion even of Omnipo- 
tence could the same body be at once in wholly 
different places—to this question the foregoing dis- 
tinctions are pertinent. (1) Catholic philosophers 
maintain that there is no absolute impossibility in the 
same body being at once circumscriptively in one 
place and definitively elsewhere (mixed mode of lo- 
cation). The basis of this opinion is that local ex- 
tension is not essential to material substance. The 
latter is and remains what it is wheresoever located. 
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relation to its place and thus, so to speak, delocalize 
the material substance, the latter would be quasi spir- 
itualized and would thus, besides its natural circum- 
scriptive location, be capable of receiving definitive 
and consequently multiple location; for in this case 
the obstacle to bilocation, viz., actual local extension, 
would have been removed. Replication does not in- 
volve multiplication of the body’s substance but only 
the multiplication of its local relations to other bodies. 
The existence of its substance in one place is con- 
tradicted only by non-existence in that same place, 
but says nothing per se about existence or non-ex- 
istence elsewhere. (2) If mixed replication involves 
no absolute contradiction, definitive replication a for- 
tiori does not. (8) Regarding the absolute possi- 
bility of a body being present circumscriptively in 
more than one place, St. Thomas, Vasquez, Silv. 
Maurus, and many others deny such possibility. The 
instances of bilocation narrated in lives of the saints 
can be explained, they hold, by phantasmal replica- 
tions or by aerial materializations. Scotus, Bellar- 
mine, Suarez, DeLugo, Franzelin, and many others 
defend the possibility of circumscriptive replication. 
Their arguments as well as the various subtle ques- 
tions and difficulties pertinent to the whole subject 
will be found in works cited below. 

Baumes, Fundamental Philosophy (New York, 1864); 
Daueairns, The Holy Communion (London, 1868); Fanmr, 
The Bl. Sacrament (Baltimore, 1855); GurTBeRuEeT, Die Meta- 

hysik (Miinster, 1880); Nys, Cosmologie (Louvain, 1906); 

A Faren, L’idée de continu (Paris, 1894); Prscu, Philosophia 
As ) (Freiburg, 1897); Urrasuru, Cosmologia (Valladolid, 
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Bination, the offering up of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass twice on the same day by the same celebrant. 

It is believed by some (Magani, L’Antica Liturgia 
Romana, Pt. I, p. 296, Pt. II, p. 187) that even from 
Apostolic times private Masses were celebrated when- 
ever convenient. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
in the first years of Christianity public Masses were 
offered on Sundays only; later, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays also (Tertullian, De Oratione, xiv). To 
these three days Saturday was added, especially in 
the East (St. Basil, Ep., eclxxxix). St. Augustine, who 
died in 430, assures us (Ep. liv.) that while, in his 
time, Mass was celebrated only on Sundays in some 
places, in others on Saturdays and Sundays, it was 
nevertheless in many places customary to have the 
Holy Sacrifice daily (St. August., Sermo lviii, De Orat. 
Domin.), as in Africa (St. August., op. cit.), in Spain 
(Council of Toledo, year 400), in Northern Italy (St. 
Ambrose, Sermo xxv), in Constantinople (St. John 
Chrysos. in Ep. ad Ephesios), as well as elsewhere. 
The daily Mass became universal about the close of 
the sixth century. Nay more, it was not long before 
priests began to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice two, 
three, or more times daily, according to their own de- 
sire, till the sacred canons (Gratian, De Consecr., dist. 
i, can. liii) put a limit to their devotion in this regard, 
and Alexander II (d. 1073) decreed that a priest 
should be content with saying Mass once a day, 
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abolishing all these customs, Pope Innocent III 
(d. 1216) prescribed that a simple priest should say 
but one Mass daily, except on Christmas, when he 
might offer the Holy Sacrifice three times; while 
Honorius III (d. 1227) extended this legislation to 
all dignitaries. This then is the discipline of both 
the Eastern and Western Church, from which no one 
may recede without grave sin. 

It must be noted, nevertheless, that the Church 
has found it advisable under certain conditions to 
modify her discipline in this regard. Thus moral 
theology permits a priest to say two Masses on Sun- 
days and Holy Days of obligation, in case of necessity, 
when, namely, a number of the faithful would other- 
wise be deprived of the opportunity of hearing Mass. 
This would be verified, for example, were a priest in 
charge of two parishes or missions with no other 
celebrant available, or were the church too small 
to accommodate at one time all the parishioners (See 
Bull, “Declarasti’’, of Benedict XIV, Bullarium IV, 
32 sqq., 16 March, 1746; Leo XIII, Litt. Apost. ‘Trans 
Oceanum’’, 18 April, 1897). The ordinary of the 
diocese, however, is to judge, in these and similar 
cases, of the necessity of binating. For similar 
causes, the gravity of which is not quite so apparent, 
Rome grants to priests of missionary countries the 
privilege of saying two Masses (three in Mexico, ac- 
cording to an indult of Pope Leo XIII, Acta S. 
Sedis, XIII, 340, XXIX, 96) on Sundays and Holy 
Days of obligation, under conditions practically the 
same as stated above (See Bull “‘ Apostolicum minis- 
terium’’, of Benedict XIV, for the Anglican Missions, 
30 May, 1753, Bullarium, X, 197 sqq.; Conc. Plen. 
Balt. III, Tit. iii, cap. i; Acta et Decreta Conc. 
Plen. Americ Latins, no. 348 sqq.; Putzer, “‘Com- 
mentarium in Facultates Apost.’’, no. 159 sqq.). As 
regards permission to binate, theologians are agreed 
that it should not be given unless about thirty per- 
sons would otherwise be put to notable inconvenience 
to avoid missing Mass. In certain extraordinary 
cases this number is reduced to twenty, while, if 
there is question of those detained in prison or bound 
by the laws of the papal cloister, from ten to fifteen 
inmates will suffice to permit bination. It must be 
borne in mind that even in such cases a priest is 
permitted to say a second (never a third) Mass only 

'in case another celebrant may not be had; that a 
stipend may not be accepted for the second Mass; 
that the ablutions are not to be taken at the first 
Mass, as this would break the fast prescribed. A 
celebrant who is to say two Masses in the same 
church uses the same chalice for both, not purifying 
it at the first Mass. If the second Mass is to be said 
in a different church, the celebrant immediately 
after the last Gospel of the first Mass returns to the 
centre of the altar, consumes whatever drops of the 
Precious Blood may still remain in the chalice, and 
then purifies the chalice with water only. This water, 
which is poured from the chalice into a glass on the 
altar, is consumed together with the second ablution 
of a subsequent Mass, or emptied into the sacrarium. 
It might even be given to a lay person who is in the 
state of grace and fasting, as is done with the water 
in which the priest’s fingers are cleansed, when Holy 
Communion is given to the sick. The chalice thus 
purified at the end of the first Mass may be used 
for ong second Mass or not, as the celebrant may 
see fit. ; 

Pope Benedict XIV (d. 1758) conceded to all 
priests, secular and regular, of the kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal the privilege of saying three Masses on 
All Souls’ Day (2 November). This privilege still 
holds for all places which belonged to one or other of 
these kingdoms at the time when it was granted. The 


Masses; while the other two must be offered for all 
the souls of. purgatory. : 
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HerGENROTHER in Kirchenlex., s. v. Bination; BAMBERGER, 
Pastoralblatt, 1878, N. 46-48; Nuner, Die Bination (Ratis- 
BON, 1874); Instructio S. C. de Propag. Fide, 24, May 1870. 

ANDREW B. MEEHAN. 


Biner, JosnPu, canonist, historian, and theologian, 
b. at Gluringen, Switzerland, 1697;-d. at Rottenburg, 
Germany, 24 March, 1766. His fame rests principally 
on a truly amazing erudition. He entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1715, received the usual training 
of its members and was later professor of canon law 
in the universities of Ingolstadt, Dilingen, and Inns- 
bruck. He entered zealously into all the contro- 
versies with the sectaries of his time, especially with 
the Swiss heretics. As a consequence, all his works 
have a polemical tinge. 

In 1739 appeared his ‘‘Catholische Anmerkung 
iiber die neueste uncatholische Controvers-Schreiber’’, 
directed against certain opponents in Zurich. This 
was followed in 1744 by “‘ Indifferentismus’’, a treatise 
on religious indifference and liberalism in dogmatic 
teaching. Biner published “‘Heiligkeit der Kirche”’ 
in 1750, discussing the marks of the true Church 
and giving sketches of eminent Catholics. The best 
of his polemical works, one of enduring merit, is 
“De Summa, Trinitate, Fide Catholica et Hierarchid 
Ecclesiastica’’, . It appeared in 1765 and shows him 
at his best as a theologian and canonist. His last 
controversial treatise, which appeared the same year 
and was published like all the others at Vienna, is 
entitled: ‘‘Kurzer Begriff der heutigen Glauben- 
streitigkeiten’’. It is an examination and refutation 
of various Protestant confessions of faith. 

Biner’s chief work of a purely canonical character 
is “ Dissertationes juridice de beneficiis ecclesiasticis’’ 
(Innsbruck, 1746). His masterpiece is the ‘‘ Appara- 
tus eruditionis ad jurisprudentiam ecclesiasticam’”’. 
The work, despite its title, is not restricted to canon 
law, but is also historical, polemical, and theological. 
It was published at Vienna, 1754-66 in eight quarto 
volumes. It is a work of vast erudition and a veri- 
table storehouse of history and canon law. Dividing 
his material by centuries, Biner treats of the various 
species of law, of the history of the church councils, 
of the political and religious vicissitudes of the various 
nations, of treaties and concordats, etc. Interspersed 
in the work are many valuable excursuses on Jansen- 
ism, Probabilism, Public Penance, Origin of Imperial 
Electors, ete. It is to be regretted, however, that a 
work displaying such stupendous industry and eru- 
dition should be rendered less valuable for students 
by an unscientific arrangement of material and the 
want of an index. The vastness of the knowledge 
which Biner displays, however, has received its meed 
of praise even from his opponents. He wrote many 
other works besides those mentioned in the text, 
which may be found in De Backer and Sommervyogel. 

Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1895), I11; Dre Backrr, 
Bibl. des Ecrivains, S. J. (Liege, 1853); SommervoGeEL, B2bl, 
de la c. de J. (Brussels, 1890). 

Wiuiiam H. W. Fannine. 


Binet, Etienne, Jesuit author, b. at Dijon, France, 
1569; d. at Paris, 1639. He entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1590 and was rector of the colleges at Rouen 
and Paris, and provincial of Paris, Lyons, and Cham- 
pagne. He was the author of forty-five published 
works, the first of which, on devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, passed through eleven editions. His “‘ Flowers 
from the Psalms’? (Rouen, 1615) was translated 
into Italian and Latin; ‘‘Consolation and Joy for the 
Sick and the Afflicted’? (Rouen, 1616) was repub- 
lished fourteen times in eight years; an “ Essay on Na- 
ture’s Wonders”’ (Rouen, 1621) was one of the most 
popular scientific works of the century; it passed 
through twenty-four editions before 1658. Father 


St. Francis Xavier’’, in 1622, when these saint: 
canonized, 


¥ 
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Binet publisheda “Life of St. Ignatius’ and a “Lifeof 
His “Vies des SS. Elzéar et Dauphine” 
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was translated into English (London, 1638); ‘ Vie de 
Ste. Aldegonde”’ was published in English at Paris 
(1632); “Purgatory Surveyed,’’ a translation by Fa- 
ther Ashby (London, 1663), was brought out again by 
Father Anderdon (London, 1874); ‘The Rich Man 
Saved by the Golden Gate of Heaven; Motives and 
Power of Almsgiving’’ (Paris, 1627) is dedicated to 
his mother, who was still living at the age of eighty- 
five (Latin, Italian, and German translations of this 
work were published); “Mary, God’s Masterpiece” 
(Paris, 1634) had six editions. Two years later, he 
published a work which was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm: “How Should Religious Superiors 
Govern?” Twelve editions of this were published 
in French, three in Latin, three in Italian, and one 
in German. “Divine Favours Granted to St. Joseph” 
(Paris, 1639) was translated into English (London, 
1890). Father Binet’s works are marked by a clear, 
graceful style and quite an original turn of thought; 
they abound in apt quotations from Scripture and 
the Fathers; although written 250 years ago they 
still furnish both pleasant and profitable spiritual 
reading. Father Binet was the school-fellow and life- 
long friend of St. Francis de Sales, whose cheerful 
spirituality his own so much resembles. 

SovuTHWELL, Bibl.; Paprtion, Bibl. des auteurs de Bourgogne; 
SoMMERVOGEL, Bibl., I, 1487-1506; BuTENScHOEN in Archiv. 
litt. de ’V Europe, III, 315-325; Hamy, Notice biographique, pre- 
fixed to his edition of FarHrr Biner’s Des attraiis . .. de 
lV’amour de Jésus Christ (Paris, 1900). 

Parrick H. Kenry. 

Binet, JAcqures-PHitipPE-MaAriz, French mathe- 
matician and astronomer, b. at Rennes, in Brittany, 
2 February, 1786; d. in Paris, 12 May, 1856. After 
two years of study at the Ecole Polytechnique, he 
was appointed, in 1806, student-engineer in the 
government department of bridges and roads. 
Teaching, however, soon attracted him. For some 
time, he was professor of mathematics at the Lycée 
Napoléon. He then became, at the Ecole Poly- 
technique, successively, répétiteur of descriptive 
geometry, examiner, professor of mechanics, and 
inspecteur-général of studies. In 1823, he succeeded 
Delambre in the chair of astronomy at the Collége de 
France. Because of his intense devotion to the 
cause of Charles X, the Government of July, 1830, 
removed him from the Ecole Polytechnique, al- 
though it allowed him to retain his professorship at 
the Collége de France. He had been made a mem- 
ber of the Société Philomathique, in 1812. In 
1843, he was elected to succeed Lacroix in the 
Académie des Sciences, of which he was a most 
active member and had become president at the 
time of his death. Binet was a man of modest 
manner and a devout Catholic. 
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(Journal de Math., V, 1840); “Mémoire sur la 
formation d’une classe trés étendue d’équations 
réciproques renfermant un nombre quelconque de 
variables’ (Paris, 1848). 
Comptes rendus de l’Académie de sciences; Journal de l’ Ecole 
polytechnique. 
Pavu H. LINEHAN. 


Binius, Severin, historian and critic, b. in 1573 
in the village of Randerath, Western Germany; d. 
14 February, 1641. He made his studies at the gym- 
nasium of St. Lawrence, in Cologne, and later taught 
in the same school for several years. After his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood he obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from the University of Cologne, 
where he taught general ecclesiastical history and 
ecclesiastical discipline, eventually becoming (1627-— 
30) Rector Magnificus of the university. Binius 
was successively canon in two chapter-churches of 
Cologne and finally in the cathedral. In 1631 he was 
made counsellor and vicar-general of the archdiocese, 
a promotion due to his learning and one which 
was amply justified by his ability in managing the 
affairs of the archdiocese. Besides his many ordinary 
occupations he was active in the ecclesiastical minis- 
try; he was also very charitable towards the poor, 
especially to needy students. 

The reputation of Binius is owing chiefly to 
his edition of the Councils of the Church. The pre- 
vious collections by Jacques Merlin, Peter Crabbe, 
and Lorenzo Surius appeared incomplete to him, 
lacking as they did explanatory notes. With the 
help of other scholars he prepared a new edition of 
the councils in four volumes (Cologne, 1606) under 
the title ‘‘Concilia generalia et provincialia’’. It 
gives only the Latin text, and contains the acts of 
the councils, the decretal letters, and the lives of the 
popes. Binius added copious explanatory notes, 
drawn largely from the “Ecclesiastical Annals’ of 
Baronius. A second edition, considerably enlarged 
and containing also the Greek text, appeared at 
Cologne in 1618. In 1639 a third edition in nine 
volumes appeared at Paris, in preparation for which 
extensive use was made of the collection of councils 
published at Rome from 1608 to 1612. Binius also 
prepared an edition of the ecclesiastical histories of 
Eusebius, Socrates, Theodoret, Sozomen, and Eva- 

ius. 
eae aes in Kirchenlex. (Freiburg, 1887) II; Hurrmr, No- 
menclator (Innsbruck, 1892), I; Hermie, Conciliengesch. (Frei- 
burg, 1873), I; HartzHem, Bibl. Colon. (Freiburg, 1747), 295. 

Francis J. SCHAEFER. 


Binterim, Anton JosEPH, b. at  Diisseldorf, 
19 September, 1779; d. at Bilk, 17 May, 1855; a 
theologian of repute and for fifty years parish-priest 
of Bilk. He attended the Jesuit school in his native 
town, and then entered the Franciscan Order at 
Diisseldorf, 8 May, 1796. After his studies at Diiren 
and Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), he was ordained 
priest at Cologne, 19 September, 1802. On the sup- 
pression (1803) of the Franciscan monastery to 


which he was attached, he was forced to retire from — 


en 
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the Prussian legislation of 17 August, 1825, on such 
marriages, depriving the mother of all rights in the 
education of her child; he advised the formation of 
societies to protest against such abuses, and urged on 
pastors the duty of warning the young of the evils 
following upon marriages with Protestants. Resist- 
ing all offers of preferment, he remained in his parish 
until his death. He left his large library to the people 
of his parish. 

Binterim’s writings are chiefly remarkable for their 
depth of research into the sources of ecclesiastical 
history and literature. In particular his principal 
work, “Die vorziiglichsten Denkwiirdigkeiten der 
christkatholischen Kirche mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der Disciplin derselben in Deutschland, frei 
bearbeitet nach der Schrift des Neapolitaners Pel- 
liccia (de christiand ecclesia prime medize et no- 
vissime wtatis politid)’’ (7 vols., 17 parts, Mainz, 
1825-41), is illustrative of many points of Christian 
Archeology. In addition to this mention may be 
made of: “‘Pragmatische Geschichte der deutschen 
Concilien’”’ (7 vols., Mainz, 1835-49); and ‘Die alte 
und neue Erzdiécese Kéln”’ (Mainz, 1828-30), a treatise 
on the geography, statistics, and history of the Arch- 
diocese of Cologne. He also wrote a large number of 
smaller works on theological, historical, controversial, 
and apologetic subjects, such as matrimonial ques- 
tions; the use of Latin in the church ritual; the dis- 
cussion as to whether St. Peter was ever in Rome, 
or was Bishop of Rome; the Monita Secreta of the 
Jesuits (Diisseldorf, 1853), an old myth revamped 
in Northern Germany; the sale of Hosts in Germany 
and France (2d ed., Diisseldorf, 1852). 

Kessext in Kirchenlez., Il, 848. 

Wri11aM DEVLIN. 

Biogenesis and Abiogenesis.—According to 
their Greek derivation these two terms refer to the 
origin of life. Biogenesis is the theory that life 
originates only from pre-existing life; whilst the the- 
ory of abiogenesis implies that life may also spring 
from inorganic matter as such. 

Some philosophers maintain that life existed prior 
to inorganic matter. Thus Fechner considers the 
stars and the universe as conscious organic beings 
of a higher order, which in the course of time differen- 
tiated themselves to organisms of an inferior kind. 

_W. Preyer imagines the present world of organisms 
as a last remnant of gigantic primeval organisms, 
_whose breath, perchance, was luminous iron-vapour, 
whose blood was liquid metal, and whose food me- 
-teorites—a fantastic conception which offers no 
solution of the problem. Others, again, as Liebig, 
Helmholtz, W. Thompson, E. Dubois-Reymond, 
assume the transference of small living germs from 
other cosmic globes to our cooling earth by means 
of meteorites—an evasion of the question at issue, 
with the additional difficulties arising from the 
nature of meteorites. Lastly, others admit that 
life must have originated somewhere and at some 
time, since our earth and all the celestial spheres 
were once in a state of fusion, incapahle of sustaining 
living germs. But here opinions diverge. Those 
who deny a special directive principle assert that 
matter and energy as such are sufficient to account 
for the origin of life. Vitalists, on the other hand, 
maintain that life is generated from living beings 
only; its origin must ultimately be sought in a 
creative act of God, who endowed matter with a 
force sui generis that directed the material energies 
towards the formation and development of the 
first organisms. Hence the distinction between 
abiogenesis and biogenesis. Let us examine which 
view harmonizes best with the facts actually ob- 
served. 
A most careful and universal research has proved 


_ beyond prudent doubt that all visible organisms 


arise only from germs of the same kind and never 
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stances, which again are products of cells. 
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from inorganic matter. Omne vivum ex vivo. How- 
ever the conditions of the experiment be varied, 
provided the receptacles and materials are free 
from living germs, results always verify Pasteur’s 
well-known aphorism: La génération spontanée est 
une chimere. The attempts of J. B. Burke to pro- 
duce small living cells from inorganic matter by 
means of radium were unsuccessful; the radiobes 
produced were merely bursting gas bubbles of 
microscopic size. Similarly, Pfliiger’s cyanic acid, 
which he compared to half-living molecules, is but 
a dead chemical compound, The formation of cells 
by a process of crystallization, as was assumed by 
the founders of the cell-theory has likewise proved 
unfounded. In short, Virchow’s statement, Omnis 
cellula ex cellula, has become an axiom of biology. 
Now, it is a principle universally acknowledged 
that the laws derived from present observations 
of nature are applicable also to past phenomena. 
How, then, can the defenders of abiogenesis uphold 
their theory in the face of contrary facts?—Two 
explanations are offered. Many authors, such as 
Halliburton, Verworn, Rosenthal, assume that the 


‘conditions of the earth during earlier periods were 


perhaps more favourable for the origin of life than 
those which come under our experience. Others 
call the spontaneous origin of life from inorganic 
matter a logical necessity, and add as explanation 
that the cell must consist of more primitive units 
of life, which will ever remain invisible, and whose 
spontaneous origin from matter is thus withdrawn 
from observation. These units of life have re- 
ceived various names; Weismann, for instance, 
calls them “‘biophorids’’. 

But these assumptions are arbitrary. Scientific 
research has established the cell as the simplest 
and lowest unit of visible independent life. No 
living organism has as yet been discovered that 
did not contain at least two essential elements of 
great complexity: a granule of chromatin and some 
amount of cytoplasmic substance. Deprived of 
these constituents no cell continues to live. Hence, 
if life ever originated from inorganic matter, it had 
to appear in the form of an organized cell. Invisible 
biophorids are no more capable of life than the 
visible chromatin granules, whose parts they are 
supposed to be. Even if such entities as biophorids 
could live independently, they could not have origi- 
nated spontaneously; for however primitive an or- 
ganism be imagined, it must at least be capable 
of nourishing itself, of propagating its kind, and of 
evolving into higher specific forms. But such a 
diversity of function supposes a differentiation of 
structure, made up of different chemical compounds 
of high tension and continuously unstable equilibrium. 
Besides, there must be in the most primitive bi- 
ophorids a perfect correlation of parts and a pur- 
poseful anticipation of future ends, tending towards 
the gradual perfection of individual and _ species. 
But crystals, as well as all chemical combinations 
and physical mixtures, show clearly that inorganic 
matter as such tends toward stability of equilibrium 
and homogeneity of structure. How, then, did 
those complicated chemical compounds of unstable 
equilibrium which composed the first organisms . 
originate, especially sirice, at the beginning, the 
crust of the earth, totally burnt, was in the desolate 
condition of perfect oxidation? Besides, it is hard 
to see how the energy of the sun could serve to 
reduce the ashes, since to-day that action depends 
on the presence of chlorophyll and similar sub- 
Even 
if some form of energy would all at once commence 


continually to unite the atoms to such unstable 


and complicated bodies as the phosphoric proteids, 
there is still wanting a directive to build 
means of existing matter and energy, the c 
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compounds into correlated structures, and to make 
them active organisms. 

Matter, then, can never, not even under the most 
favourable circumstances, produce either living 
cells or living biophorids, and hence we conclude 
that life owes its origin to God, the Creator of matter 
and energy. 

Von HartrmMann, Das Problem des Lebens (Bad Sachsa, 
1906), 178; TynpALu, Fragments of Science; Bastian, Nature 
and Origin of Living Matter (London); WasmMann, Die Moderne 
Biologie und die Entwicklungstheorte (Freiburg, 1906), 182; 
RosEenTHAL, Allgemeine Physiologie (Leipzig, 1901), 552; WeEIs- 
MANN, Vortriige iiber die Descendenztheorre (Jena, 1904), IT, 305; 
MuckERMANN in The Messenger (New York, April, 1906). 

H. MucKERMANN. 


Biology (from Blos, life, and éyos, reason, ac- 
count, reasoning) may be defined as the science on 
life and living organisms. It is essentially a science 
of observation and experiment and comprises the 
study of the structure, origin, development, functions, 
and relation to environment of plants and animals, 
discussing at the same time the causes of these 
phenomena. Biology is obviously divided into 
zoology (fgov, “‘animal’’) and botany (Sordvn, 
“herb’’), according as the organism is either an 
animal or a plant. The biology of man is called 
anthropology (d4v@pwmos, “‘man’’) which, as far as 
it concerns man’s body, is a subdivision of zoology. 
The science of insects is called entomology AWE 
“insect’’). Biology is not a science of yesterday, but 
is as old as the human race. Its main development, 
however, took place during the last centuries. As 
a result of this development a great number of 
daughter-sciences have sprung into existence, each 
commanding its own more or less distinct field of 
research, and all united again to approach more 
and more the nature of life and to give us a clearer 
and more comprehensive idea of the variety and 
causes of vital phenomena. 

An organism, be it plant or animal, may be con- 
sidered under a threefold aspect: either in its struc- 
ture, or in its functions, or in its development. And 
the science of biology is divided, correspondingly. 

I. BraNcHES AND Supspivistons.—The science 
which describes the structure of organisms is called 
morphology (uopdH, ‘‘shape’’). This may be either 
external or internal, and either simply descriptive 
or comparative. But in every case morphology con- 
cerns itself only with structure, in so far as this is a 
definite arrangement of matter. 

External morphology treats of the size and shape 
of external parts and organs. Its chief purposes 
are, first, the identification of plants and animals 
according to certain systems of classification and, 
secondly, to facilitate the study of the functions of 
the various organs which it describes. It is prac- 


tically the same as systematic biology, which treats 
of the kingdoms, classes, orders, families, genera, 
species, and varieties of organisms. 
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(sometimes called ecology) observes how an organism 
acts with regard to its environment; that is, it de- 
scribes the mode of nutrition, dwelling-place (oikos), 
propagation, care of offspring, peculiar relation to 
certain classes of other organisms (symbiosis), 
geographical and geological distribution, and so 
forth. Physiology explains in detail how the single 
organs, tissues, and cells discharge their manifold 
functions, how a muscle contracts, how a gland 
pours out its secretion, and whether such functions 
are due to physical and chemical forces, whether 
and how far they are subject to a special directive. 

Thirdly, the several biological sciences which de- 

scribe the development of organisms are comprised 
under the general name of morphogeny (uop¢y and 
yeved, “‘origin’’), or biogeny. 'The two branches of 
morphogeny are ontogeny (6vT—, participial stem, 
“being’’) and phylogeny (pidor, “‘race’’, ‘“stock’’). 
The former traces the gradual development of a 
single individual from the egg to the perfect being; 
the latter, that of the so-called ‘‘systematic species”’ 
from its ultimate ancestor, from which it is sup- 
posed to have been derived by evolution. Hmbry- 
ology is a special branch of ontogeny, and describes 
the gradual differentiation of the fertilized ovum 
until it has attained the structure peculiar to the 
particular organism. 

Supplementary to the biological sciences above 
enumerated is the science of paleontology, which 
describes the fossil forms of plants and animals 
buried and petrified in the strata of the earth. The 
sciences of pathology, teratology, and numerous 
others, which pertain rather to medicine, cannot be 
considered here. 

II. Tue Historica DEvELOPMENT of the biologi- 
cal sciences may aptly be divided into four great 
periods: the first centring around Aristotle, Galen, 
and Albertus Magnus; the second commencing with 
Vesalius; the third, with Linneus; the last with the y 
theory of the cell, established by Schwann. 

First period.—Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) laid the 
foundations upon which the magnificent edifice of 
biology has been constructed. His works, “De 
historié animalium’’, ‘‘De partibus animalium’’, ‘ 
and ‘De generatione animalium’’, contain the first ; 
scientific attempt to classify animals and to explain 
their various biological and physiological functions. F 
Aristotle enumerates in his works about 500 kinds 
of animals. He distinguished groups (yévm) from 
species (ely), divided all animals into animals 
with blood (@vaua) and animals without blood 
(dvacua), and again into eight principal groups, and 
thus established a system of classification which is 
still maintained, at least in a corresponding form, — 
in our own days. He also knew many physiological | 
facts, and made several discoveries in bionomics 
which were rediscovered only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The influence of the great Stagirite upon 
posterity was very great, and for nearly 2,000 years 
most students of biology were more or less satisfied, 
like the younger Pliny, to study and commentate 
the works of Aristotle. In morphology and physi- 
ology, however, a considerable advancement was 
made by Claudius Galen, who was born in a. p. 131. 

Galen was a Greek by birth and later on a well-known 


| re 


_ physician in Rome. He was the first to define physi- 


ology as the science which explains the functions — 
of the single parts (usus partium) of an organism. 
_ Together with Aristotle’s works Galen’s morpholog-— 
ical and physiological teachings reigned supreme 
in all the schools of the Middle Ages till the time of 
Vesalius. Only among the princes of Scholast 


phil were there any who stepped out of 
f and commen 
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Thomas of Chatimpré and Vincent of Beauvais. 
Blessed Albertus wrote seven books on plants and 
twenty-six books on animals. Of the latter works, 
some are based on original research, while others 
contain many new and accurate observations which 
to-day are becoming more and more highly ap- 
preciated by scientists. 

The second period began with the Belgian anato- 
mist Andreas Vesalius, b. at Brussels, 1 January, 
1515. Vesalius was the first who dared to oppose 
energetically the authority of Galen in certain ana- 
tomical questions and to insist that in such matters 
not the method of interpretation, but that of dis- 
section and of personal observation alone could lead 
to truth and progress. In 1537 Vesalius was made 
Doctor of Medicine in the University of Padua, where, 
during the following five years he conducted the 
public dissections. At the end of this time he pub- 
lished an illustrated folio on the structure of the 
human body, “Fabrica humani corporis’’, which 
appeared at Basle in 1543. In this famous volume 
Vesalius corrected many errors of Galen, introduced 
his new method of dissection and experiment in the 
study of anatomy, and thus became the founder of 
modern anatomy. The attempt of Vesalius to over- 
throw traditional methods met with much encourage- 
ment, but much more opposition, apparently, for 
a year after the publication of his ‘‘Fabrica’’ he 
accepted the post of court physician offered to him 
by Charles V. In 1563 he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and on his way back, in 1564, died on 
the island of Zante. 

One of the greatest successors of Vesalius was 
William Harvey, b. at Folkestone, England, in 1578. 
Harvey studied medicine at Padua at the time when 
the Tuscan Fabricius ab Aquapendente (1537-1619) 
held the chair of anatomy and wrote his exposition 
of the Galenic doctrine concerning the circulation 
of the blood. In 1604 he joined the Royal College 
of Physicians in London. Later on he became 
physician to Charles I, and died 3 June, 1667. The 
importance of Harvey’s work for biology consists 
in the demonstration of the true circulation of the 
blood through the arteries and veins. This demon- 
stration, which he developed for the first time in 
his anatomical lectures at the Royal College in the 
year 1615, was published in 1628 under the title of 
“Bxercitatio de cordis motu”. Together with the 
discovery of the lymphatics by Aselli (1623), to 
which it gave rise, it constitutes the beginning of 
modern physiology whose existence and develop- 
ment is in no small degree due to the purely ex- 
perimental method definitely introduced by Harvey. 

Meanwhile Galileo Galilei had made his discoveries 
in physics, and it was not long before these dis- 
coveries began to exercise their influence upon bio- 
logical studies. It was especially Giovanni Alphonso 
Borelli, b. at Naples, 28 January, 1608, who suc- 
cessfully attacked the mechanical problems sug- 
gested by muscular movement. When professor of 
mathematics at the University of Pisa he became 
- acquainted with Marcello Malpighi, of Bologna, 
through whom he became interested in anatomical 

studies, and soon set about preparing a treatise on 
animal motion, ‘De motu animalium”’, which was 
the first of the great contributions to physical physi- 
ology. This influential work appeared in 1680, 
shortly after the death of its author. While Borelli 
was still at work on his “De motu”’, another anato- 
mist, Nicolaus Stenson, or Steno (1638-86) de- 
veloped in the same line, together with his friend 
Malpighi, the special physiology of glands and tissues. 
Steno, a convert from Lutheranism to Catholicism, 
was professor of anatomy in Copenhagen, his native 
‘ity, and afterwards a priest and bishop in Hanover. 
was one of the first to recognize he importance 
the rising science of chemistry, although his at- 
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tention was too much occupied with the new science 
of geology, which he had founded, to leave him much 
time for other investigations. The introduction of 
chemical methods in biological studies had already 
been accomplished by Jan Baptista van Helmont, 
b. at Brussels in 1577, who in his turn was greatly 
influenced by the fantastic pilgrim Paracelsus 
(Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim), and 
through him by the Benedictine monk Basil Valen- 
tine. The latter lived about the time of Johannes Gu- 
tenberg and is known as the last alchemist and the 
first chemist. 

Van Helmont’s important work, ‘‘Ortus medicine’’ 
appeared four years after his death, but it was the 
first of its kind and, like Borelli’s book, exercised an 
important influence on future investigations. The 
most valuable idea of the ‘‘Ortus medicine”’ is 
the explanation of digestion by fermentative proc- 
esses. Perhaps the most influential of van Helmont’s 
intellectual descendants was Franz de la Boe, 
or Franciscus Sylvius, professor of medicine at 
Leyden from 1658 till his death in 1672. Sylvius was 
the teacher of such brilliant men as Steno and 
Regner de Graaf, to whom we owe several important 
biological discoveries. Without making any great 
discoveries himself he succeeded in directing the 
attention of physiologists, much more than van 
Helmont had done, to the importance of chemistry 
for the solution of biological problems. Thus he 
became the founder of the iatro-chemical school 
which, in opposition to the iatro-physical school 
of Borelli’s followers, attempted to explain all vital 
processes by mere chemistry. 

The work of Malpighi both closes this second 
period in the history of biology and reaches far out 
into modern times. Marcello Malpighi was born at 
Crevaleore near Bologna, in 1628, the year in which 
Harvey published his essay on the circulation of 
the blood. He did more for the general advancement 
of biology than any other scientist since the days of 
Vesalius. With the Englishman Nehemiah Grew, 
he laid the foundation of vegetable morphology.. 
His work on the silkworm argues him a remarkable 
anatomist, and his description of the development 
of the hen’s egg entitles him to be considered the first 
embryologist. But his most important work con- 
sists in the discovery of the capillaries and the air- 
sacs in the lungs, and of the structure of glands and 
glandular organs. During the greater part of his 
splendid career Malpighi was professor of medicine 
at Bologna. In 1691 Pope Innocent XII called him 
to Rome to be the papal physician; Malpighi com- 
plied with the invitation, and died at Rome, 28 No- 
vember, 1694. A great part of Malpighi’s success 
was due to the fact that the microscope, one of the 
most important scientific instruments of modern 
times, had just been invented. 

It is noteworthy that nearly all the great pioneers 
of biological progress during this second period were 
devoted Catholics. The Church never hampered 
these great scientists, so long as they proceeded by 
way of exact demonstration, and kept within their 
own province, but left them perfectly free in their 
investigations. The exceptional ecclesiastics who 
assumed an unfriendly attitude towards scientific 
enlightenment may well be excused when we con- 
sider, as a mere physiological fact, how deeply in- 
herited conceptions take root in the individual mind, 
and, moreover, how easily any novel idea may be 
misinterpreted as conflicting with religious truth. 
But the most determined opponents of biological 
innovations were indeed not ecclesiastics at all, 
but professors of biology who found it hard to give 
up the ancient traditions of their lifelong study. _ 
Third period.—Of Linneus (Karl von Linné, 
has been said that he found natural science ¢ 
and left it a cosmos. The son of a Protestant 
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ter, he was b. 23 May, 1707, at Rashult in the south 
of Sweden; d. 1778. In 1741 he was made professor 
of medicine, and a little later of botany, in the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, of which he was an alumnus. His 
main work, ‘Systema natur’’, was published for 
the first time in 1735. Its most complete edition 
is the 17th, which appeared ten years after the 
author’s death. As its title indicates, the work is 
essentially a system of classification, comprising all 
the minerals, plants, and animals known in Linnzeus’ 
time, arranged according to classes, genera, and 
species. The value of this classification is mainly due 
to the precision of its new nomenclature. According 
to this “binomial’’ nomenclature each plant or ani- 
mal received a generic and a specific name, as, for 
instance, Felis catus and Felis leo, indicating at once 
the systematic relation of the organism. -Linnzus 
exercised a vast influence upon the biologists of his 
time and considerably furthered the collection of 
numerous morphological facts which served the great 
scientists of the following century as the foundation 
of their various theories. 

To the Frenchman, Marie-Frangois-Xavier Bichat 
(1771-1802), morphology owes its position as a logi- 
cally co-ordinated science. Bichat was the first to 
introduce into biology the distinction between 
systems composed of heterogeneous organs and 
systems composed of homogeneous tissues. In a 
system of the former class all the organs serve some 
particular group of vital functions, as, for instance, 
the digestive system. The latter class of systems 
comprises all tissues which have an identical struc- 
ture, as, for instance, the system of secretion. To 
the scientific principle established by Bichat two 
others were soon added which are of still greater 
importance in morphology. These are the laws of 
correlation and of homology of organs. According 
to the law of correlation there is a certain inter- 
dependence of all the organs of an animal, so that 
from the peculiar structure of one organ we may 
conclude as to the structure of most other organs. 
The law of the homology of organs maintains that 
all organs constructed according to the same pattern 
must have similar functions. But, as the same 
function is not necessarily bound to the same struc- 
ture (e. g., the function of breathing, which may be 
accomplished by gills as well as by lungs), the law 
was complemented by the principle of the analogy 
of organs. 

These highly suggestive laws were chiefly estab- 

lished by George Dagobert Cuvier—like Linnzus, 
- a devout Protestant—who was b. in 1769 at Mémpel- 
gardt, Wiirtemberg, and died, a peer of France, in 
1832. His chief works were written when he was 
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During the same period of the eighteenth century 
the science of physiology made considerable progress 
through the work of Boerhaave, Stahl, and Haller. 
Hermann Boerhaave (1668-1738) was for a long 
time professor of medicine at Leyden. He was an 
adherent neither of the extreme chemical nor of the 
extreme physical school, but tried to reconcile both 
doctrines. His main work, “Institutiones medice”’, 
was published in 1708. A similar position as to the 
causes of physiological phenomena was assumed by 
George Ernest von Stahl (1660-1734), famous in the 
annals of chemistry for his phlogiston theory. Stahl’s 
views were embraced by a pupil of Boerhaave, 
Albrecht von Haller (1708-77), who united in his 
voluminous work, ‘‘Elementa Physiologiz corporis 
humani’’, all the theories and discoveries known to 
his time, and grouped them in a new manner, so 
that his book may be called the first modern text- 
book of physiology. About the time when Haller 
died Antoine-Laurent Layoisier (who was guillotined 
by the Convention in 1794) added to the sum of 
physiological knowledge by solving the problem of 
oxidation and respiration. 

Fourth period.—Meanwhile another important 
discovery had been made which gradually inaugu- 
rated the fourth and most splendid period of biology, 
the chief activities of which centre about the struc- 
ture and functions of the cell, and about individual 
and specific evolution. During the same period im- 
mense progress has been made in bionomics, palzeon- 
tology, morphology, physiology, and, indeed, all 
biological sciences. The fact has already been al- 
luded to that, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, a native of Holland, Zachary Janssen, had 
invented the microscope, which, after it had been 
considerably improved by Francesco Fontana, of 
Naples, and Cornelis van Drebbel, of Holland, was 
used by Malpighi, Jan Swammerdam (1627-80) of 


Amsterdam, the Englishmen Hooke and Grew, and by 


Antonius von Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), the famous 
discoverer of the infusorians. Robert Hooke (1635— 
1702) was the first to represent in his “‘ Micrographia’”’ 
a group of cells which he had discovered with his 
microscope in plants; but Malpighi and Grew are 
generally credited with having discovered the cell. 
About a century later Kaspar Friedrich Wolff pub- 
lished his important ‘‘Theoria generationis’”’ (1759), 
which clearly shows that he must have observed 
cells in plants as well asin animals. All this, however, 
was but preliminary; the new era in biology was 
fairly opened only when, in the years 1838 and 1839, 
the botanist Schleiden and, especially, the zoologist 
Schwann, established the first theory of the cell: 
that the cell is the ultimate structural and functional 
unit of life. Theodor Schwann was b. at Neuss, near 
Cologne, in 1810 and became professor of anatomy 
at Louvain in 1839, and at Liége in 1848, and died in 
1882. He was a faithful Catholic throughout his life. 
Schwann’s theory was further developed by F. Ley- 
dig (1857), by M. Schultze (1861), and by a host of 


such eminent scientists of the eat generation, — 


as J. Reinke, O. Hertwig, Waldeyer, Edmund B 
Wilson, and many others. The name histology 
(see definitions at beginning of this article) was in- 


_ troduced by K. Meyer in 1819, whilst John B. Carney, _ 
who died in 1899 as a Catholic priest and professor 
at Louvain, is the acknowledged author and able 


promoter of cytology. 
Together with cyto 


_ the science of ontogeny which has le 
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The question: whether the embryo was preformed 
in the egg and originated by a simple evolution; 
or whether it had to be developed by an entirely new 
formation, or epigenesis; was mainly solved by the 
theory of epigenetic evolution established by Driesch 
and numerous colabourers. The science of phylog- 
eny began when Lamarck, the founder of the modern 
theory of descent, controverted the immutability 
of species on scientific grounds. 

The Chevalier de Lamarck (Jean-Baptiste-Pierre- 
Antoine de Monet de Lamarck) was born in 1744. 
At the age of forty-nine he became professor of the 
zoology of invertebrates in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris. His theory of evolution was fully explained 
for the first time in his ‘“ Philosophie zoologique”’ 
and later in his “‘ Histoire naturelle des animaux sans 
vertébres’’. During the last seventeen years of his 
life Lamarck was blind and lived in extreme poverty. 
The last two volumes of his “Histoire naturelle’’ 
he dictated to an affectionate daughter, who re- 
mained at her father’s side till his death in 1829. 
During its first period of energetic development 
the theory of evolution, as proposed by Lamarck and, 
in amodified form, by Saint-Hilaire, failed to super- 
sede the theory of the constancy of species, which 
was defended by such influential men as Cuvier; nor, 
indeed, were the facts known at that time in any 
way sufficient to ensure its acceptance. However, 
after Charles Darwin had published his “Origin of 
Species’’, in 1859, the new science progressed with 
the greatest rapidity, and at the present day there 
are but few prominent naturalists who do not con- 
tribute their share to phylogeny. At the same time 
it has gone through a considerable intrinsic develop- 
ment, mainly with respect to the rise and decline 
of the theory of natural selection as the chief factor 
in the development of species. Charles Darwin was 
born at Shrewsbury in 1809. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Cambridge, from 1831 
to 1836 accompanied an English scientific expedition 
on board the ‘‘Beagle’’, and passed the rest of his 
life in the village of Down, Kent, where he produced 
the numerous works which had such an incalculable 
influence on his age. Among Darwin’s fellow-workers 
Alfred Russel Wallace (b. 1822) occupies the first 
place, since he was the co-discoverer of the principle 
of natural selection. Other distinguished men who 
took part in the development of this branch of 
biology were Huxley, Lyell, Niageli, Weismann, 
Asa Gray. Probably the most important discoveries 
were those made by Hugo De Vries and by Gregor 
Johann Mendel, Abbot of the Augustinian Monastery 
at Altbriinn, where he died in 1884. Mendel’s laws 
of heredity, based as they are on a splendid array 
of facts, will be of especial influence upon future 
theories of heredity and development. 

Together with phylogeny the science of palzon- 
tology, founded by Cuvier, developed mainly 
through the influence and personal activity of such 
men as Joachim Barrande (1799-1883), Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Julien d’Omalius d’Halloy (1783-1875), James 
Dwight Dana (1813-95), Oswald Heer (1809-83), 
and many more. These giants in the natural sciences 
were at the same time faithful Christians, the first 
two being Catholics. Still more impressive than 
the progress of paleontology is that of systematic 
_ biology and bionomics, branches to which a thousand 
modern scientists have devoted the entire energy 
of their lives. The result of all this scientific activity 
is apparent in the immense collections preserved in 
the museums of Washington, London, New York, 
_ and other large cities, and in the simple fact that the 
- systematic species scientifically described amount 
to no fewer than 500,000 animals and 200,000 plants. 
- The Linnean system of classification was perfected 
many ways, especially by the botanists A. L. von 
d u (1789), A. P. Decandelle (1813), and by the 
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zooligists Cuvier, C. T. E. von Siebold (1848), and 
R. Leuckart (1847). The greatest of modern mor- 
phologists since the time of Albrecht von Haller are 
Richard Owen (1870-92), the comparative anatomist, 
Johann Miiller, the father of German medicine, and 
Claude Bernard, the prince of physiologists. Miiller 
was b. 14 July, 1801, at Coblenz, and d. 28 April, 
1858, as professor of anatomy and physiology in 
the University of Berlin. He was the teacher of 
such well-known men as Virchow, Emil Dubois- 
Reymond, Helmholtz, Schwann, Lieberkiihn, M. 
Schultze, Remak, Reichert, all of whom have done 
magnificent work in various departments of biology. 
Miller was chiefly an experimental physiologist, and 
established a vast number of facts which he de- 
scribed with great accuracy. At the same time he 
defended with energy the existence of a special vital 
force, which directs the various physical and chemical 
forces for the attainment of specific structures and 
functions, In the present generation biologists are 
gradually returning to Miiller’s views, which for a 
time they had more or less completely abandoned. 
The great physiologist lived all his life, as he died, 
a faithful Catholic. The same may almost be said 
of his-contemporary in France, Claude Bernard, b. 
in 1813, at St.-Julien, not far from Lyons, and d. 
in 1880. Bernard’s main discoveries refer to the 
phenomena of nervous inhibition and internal glandu- 
lar secretion. For a time he yielded to the materialis- 
tic philosophy of his age, but he soon abandoned 
it, perhaps through the influence of his friend Pasteur. 

Louis Pasteur (d. 28 September, 1895), the father 
of preventive medicine, was probably the most 
gifted and influential biologist of the nineteenth 
century. His discoveries, which are inscribed on 
his tomb, in the Institut Pasteur, at Paris, extend 
from 1848 to 1885, and relate to the nature of fer- 
mentations, to the minutest organisms and the 
question of abiogenesis, to the diseases of silkworms, 
to the propagation of diseases by microbes, and 
above all to the supremely important principle of 
experimental immunity to pathogenic _ bacteria. 
Pasteur was a model Catholic, the most ideal scien- 
tist known in the history of biology. 

Many more prominent biologists, such as Ramon 
y Cajal, Wundt, Brooks, Strassburger, Wasmann, 
have done and are still doing admirable work in the 
interest of biological sciences. 
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schaft (Freiburg, 1903); WasmMann, Die moderne Biologie und 
die Entwicklungstheorte (Freiburg, 1906); Wausu, Makers of 
Modern Medicine (New York, 1907); Catholic Churchmen in 
Science (Philadelphia, 1906); OsBorn, From the Greeks to 
Darwin (New York, 1905). ; 
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Biondo, Fuavio, a distinguished Italian archzolo- 
gist and historian, b. at Forli in 1388; d. at Rome 
in 1463. He was the founder of the science of 
archeology and of Christian and medieval topog- 
raphy. He studied under Ballistario of Cremona 
and was remarkable for learning even in his youth. 
He lived for some time at Milan, where he discovered 
and copied the only manuscript of Cicero’s dialogue 
“Brutus”. In 1482 he became secretary to Pope 
Eugenius IV, who was afterwards driven out of 
Rome. Biondo accompanied the pope in his exile, 
was his secretary at Ferrara and Florence, and re- 
turned to Rome with him. Later he served in the 
same capacity under Popes Nicholas V, Calixtus III, 
and Pius th. An earnest student of antiquities 
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of all subsequent dictionaries of Roman archeology 
and antiquities. His works, which were edited after 
his death by his sons, include: ‘Rome Instauratze 
Libri Tres’? (1482), dedicated to Pope Eugenius IV, 
a valuable study of the ancient monuments of Rome, 
the first attempt at a topographical description of 
the city, giving also a complete list of the principal 
Christian churches and chapels, when and by whom 
built, ete.; ‘Rome Triumphantis Libri Decem”’ 
(1482), dedicated to Pius II, a study of the institu- 
tions and customs of the ancient Romans; “Italia 
Illustrata’’ (1474), a description of Italy in fourteen 
regions, with an accurate list of the cities, ete. 
Biondo’s historical researches bore fruit in a great 
work entitled ‘‘Historiarum ab Inclinatione Roman- 
orum Imperii, Decades III, Libri XX XI” (Venice, 
1483), covering the period from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the author’s own time (1440). The 
work was divided into decades, but Biondo’s death 
prevented him from completing the vast undertaking 
after he had written three decades and the first 
book of the fourth. 


Grecorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, tr. HAmILTon 
(London, 1900), VII, Pt. II, 603 sqq.; Pasror, The History 
of the Popes, tr. and ed. ANTRoBus (London, 1891); Masrus, 
Flavio Biondo, sein Leben und seine Werke (Leipzig, 1879). 
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Biot, JeEAN-BaptistE, physicist and mathemati- 
cian, b. at Paris, France, 21 April, 1774; d. there, 
3 February, 1862. He studied at first at the College 
of Louis-le-Grand; in 1793 he joined the artillery of 
the Army of the North, but soon left the service to 
enter the Ecole Polytechnique. After going to Beau- 
vais as a professor in the central school of that city, 
he returned to Paris, in 1800, to occupy, at the age 
of 26, the chair of mathematical physics in the Collége 
de France. He had the distinction of ultimately 
belonging to three of the classes of the Institute; 
in 1803 he was admitted to the Academy of Sciences; 
in 1841, to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres; and in 1856, to the French Academy. After 
beginning his career as a mathematician and astrono- 
mer, he was assigned to the section of geometry in 
the Academy of Sciences. Among the interesting 
incidents in his career may be cited his ascension in 
a balloon with Gay-Lussac in 1804. They rose to 
a height of 13,000 feet for the purpose of studying 
the magnetic, electrical, and chemical condition 
of the atmosphere at various elevations. 

Biot was actively engaged in the various branches 
of the geodetic work involved in the famous measure- 
ment of the quadrant of a meridian, for the purpose 
of standardizing the length of the new unit, the meter. 
As a member of the Bureau of Longitudes he went, 
in 1806, with young Arago, to Formentera, in the 
Balearic Islands, to resume the measurement of a 
degree of the meridian, interrupted by the death of 
Mechian. In 1808 he determined, with Mathieu, 
the length of the seconds pendulum at Bordeaux 
and Dunkirk. In 1817 he went to Scotland and 
the Shetland Islands to verify the geodetic operations 
of the English under Colonel Mudge. In 1824 he 


returned to Italy, Sicily, and Spain, in order to correct 
some of the observations of the year 1808. He 
contributed more than 250 memoirs to various socie- 
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in good health and led to a ripe old age. His mental 
attitude may be indicated by his opposition to the 
open meetings of the Academy; he feared the in- 
fluence of the vulgar public upon the scientific tone 
of the Institute. Since he was brought up in the 
turbulent times of the Revolution, it is not surprising 
to find him among the insurgents, in 1795, attempt- 
ing to overthrow the Convention. Again, in 1804, 
he succeeded at first in prevailing on the Institute 
not to vote for Bonaparte’s elevation to the throne. 
He protested against the introduction of purely 
political matters into the deliberations of a scientific 
body. His religious views became more pronounced 
towards the end of his life. He is said to have re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Confirmation at the hands 
of his own grandson. 

The more elaborate works of Biot are: “Traité de 
géometrie analytique’’, 1802 (8th ed., 1834); “Traité 
de physique expérimentale et mathématique”, 4 
vols., 1816; “Précis de, physique”, 2 vols., 1817; 
“Traité d’astronomie physique”, 6 vols. with atlas, 
1850; “ Mélanges scientifiques et littéraires”, 3 vols., 
1858. The last is a compilation of a great many of 


his critiques, biographies, and accounts of voyages. 
roc., Am. Ass’n of Arts and Sciences, 1862, VI; SAINTE- 
Brvuve, Nouveaux Lundis (Paris, 1879), II. 
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Birds (In Symportsm).—Many kinds of birds 
are used in Christian symbolism. The first to be so 
employed was the Dove ; it stood for the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, for when Jesus was baptized 
the Holy Ghost descended in bodily shape as a dove 
upon Him (Luke, iii, 22). It was also used as a 
symbol of peace, because a dove brought to Noe a 
bough of an olive-tree as a sign that the deluge of 
wrath was at an end. In early Christian art the 
Apostles and the faithful were generally represented 
as doves, the first because they were the instruments 
of the Holy Ghost, carrying peace to the world; the 
second because in their baptism they received the 
gift of reconciliation, entering with the dove (the 
Holy Ghost) into the Ark of God, the Church. Some- 
times in symbolical writing it stands for rest: Who 
will give me wings like a dove, and I willbe at rest?— 
(Ps., liv, 7); often for simplicity, innocence, and love: 
Be ye therefore wise as serpents and simple as doves 
(Matt., x, 16); Open to me, my sister, my love, 
my dove, my undefiled; One is my dove, my perfect 
one. (Cant., v, 2; vi, 8.) The Hagle is a symbol of 
Christ and His Divine nature, of regeneration by 
baptism; it is also an emblem of St. John the Evange- 
list. As the eagle can gaze upon the shining orb of 
the sun with steadfast eyes, so can Christ gaze un- 
dazzled upon the refulgent glory of God the Father. 
Dante refers to the strong eye of the eagle (Parad., 
i, 47, 48):— 2 

I saw Beatrice turn’d, and on the sun 

Gazing, as never eagle fix’d his ken. 
—It was a popular delusion among the ancients that 
the eagle could renew its youth by plunging three 
times into a spring of pure water, a belief alluded to 
by David: Thy youth shall be renewed like the 
eagle’s (Ps., cii, 5), hence the primitive Christians, 
and later the medieval symbolizers, used the eagle 
as a sign of baptism, the well-spring of salvation, in 
whose water the neophyte was dipped three times, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


his Gospel St. John dwells particularly upon 
of the Redeemer and contemplates 
ching eye of an eae the highest t 
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Ghost, in order to wash from his soul the old man of 
sin and put on the youth of a child of light. This 
bird was used as the emblem of St. John, because in 
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blood out of its owne bodye to do others good” 
(Lyly, Euphues). Allusion is made to this belief in 
“Hamlet” (act iv):— 
To his good friend thus wide I’ll ope my arms 
And, like the kind, life-rendering pelican, 
Repast them with my blood. 
Therefore it was deemed a fitting symbol of the Sa- 
viour, the nostro pelicano of Dante, Who shed His 
blood in order to give eternal life to the children of 
men. Skelton in his ‘Armorie of Birds’’ says:— 
Then sayd the Pellycan: 
When my Byrdts be slayne 
With my bloude I them revyve. 
Scripture doth record 
The same dyd our Lord 
And rose from deth to lyve. 

The Phenix is a symbol of the Resurrection and of 
eternity. According to- legend this mythical bird 
could never die; on attaining its five-hundredth year 
it committed itself to the flames of a funeral pyre, 
only to rise reborn from its own ashes. Dante used 
it as a symbol of the souls of the damned (Inf., 
xxiv, 197-208). 

The Peacock in Byzantine and early Romanesque 
art was used to signify the Resurrection, because its 
flesh was thought to be incorruptible. (St. Augus- 
tine, City of God, xxi, c, iv.) It was also a symbol 
of pride. The Raven is a symbol of the Jews, of 
confession and penance. The Cock is a symbol of 
vigilance, and also an emblem of St. Peter. The 
Vulture has always typified greed. Many other birds 
were used during the Middle Ages for symbolic and 
ecclesiological purposes; while the preachers of these 
centuries developed the symbolism of each one of 
these emblems to a degree that now seems far-fetched 
and often obscure, nevertheless, they made it clear 
that religious instruction can be gained from birds 
and even from the common things of life. 

LaucHert, Geschichte des Physiologus (Strasburg, 1889); 
Canter, Mélanges d’archéol. (Paris, 7-56); EAL AND 
Wess, The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments 
(New York, 1896); Dipron, Christian Iconography (London, 
1851); Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture 
(London, 1896); Virotuer-Le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné de 
Varchitecture francaise du XI° au XVI® siécle (Paris, 1853). 
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Biretta, a square cap with three ridges or peaks 
on its upper surface, now commonly worn by clerics 
of all grades from cardinals downwards. ‘The use 
of such a cap is prescribed by the rubrics both at 
solemn Mass and in other ecclesiastical functions. 
Etymologically, the word biretta is Italian in origin 
and would more correctly be written beretta (cf. how- 
ever the French barette and the Spanish bireta). It 
ae comes from birrus, a rough cloak with a 

ood, from the Greek mvppés, flame-coloured, and 
the birretum may originally have meant the hood. 
We hear of the birettum in the tenth century, but, 
like most other questions of costume, the history is 
-extremely perplexed. The wearing of any head- 
covering, other than hood or cowl, on state occasions 
within doors seems to have originally been a dis- 
tinction reserved for the privileged few. The con- 
stitutions of Cardinal Ottoboni issued by him for 
England in 1268 forbid the wearing of caps vulgarly 
called “‘coyphe”’ (cf. the coif of the serjeant-at-law) 
to clerics, except when on journeys. In church and 
when in the presence of their superiors their heads 
are to remain uncovered. From this law the higher 
Sealey of the universities were excepted, thus 

iovanni d’Andrea, in his gloss on the Clementine 


Decretals, declares (c. 1320) that at Bologna the. 


insignia of the Doctorate were the cathedra (chair) 

_ and the birettum. 
At first the birettum was a kind of skull cap with a 
small tuft, but it developed into a soft round cap 
easily indented by the fingers in putting it on and 
off, and it acquired in this way the rudimentary 
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outline of its present three peaks. We may find 
such a cap delineated in many drawings of the fif- 
teenth century, one of which, representing university 
dignitaries at the Council of Constance, who are 
described in the accompanying text as birrectati, is 
here reproduced. 
stip same kind 
of cap is worn by TED RE 
the cardinals sit- peas Bo a5 @ GOSS) 
ting in conclave S Hee” Wg Ra SN 
and depicted in [3 SAG he 

the same contem- 
porary series of +7 
drawings, as also | $iif4 (Faas HORA. 
by preachers ad- HERR 2B 
dressing the as- 
sembly. The 
privilege of wear- 
ing some _ such 
head-dress ‘ was 
extended in the 
course of the six- 
teenth century 
to the lower 
grades of the cler- 
gy, and after a 
while the chief 
distinction _be- 
came one of col- 
our, the cardinals 
always wearing 
red birettas, and 
bishops violet. 
The shape dur- 
ing the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was everywhere con- 
siderably modified, and, though the question is 
very complicated, there seems no good reason 
to reject the identification, proposed by several 
modern writers, of the old doctor’s birettum with 
the square college cap, popularly known as the 
“mortar-board’”’, of the modern English universities. 
The college cap 
and_ ecclesiasti- 
eal biretta have 
probably devel- 
oped from the 
same original, 
‘but along dif- 
ferent lines. 
Even at the 
present day 
birettas vary 
considerably in 
shape. Those 
worn by the 
French, Ger- 
man, and Span- 
ish clergy as a 
rule have four 
peaks instead of 
three; while 
Roman custom 
prescribes that 
a cardinal’s bi- 
retta should 
have no _ tassel. 
As regards us- 
age in wearing the biretta, the reader must be 
referred for details to some of the works mentioned 
in the bibliography. It may be said in general that 
the biretta is worn in processions and when seated, as 
also when the priest is performing any act of jurisdic- 
tion, e. g. reconciling a convert. It was formerly 
the rule that a priest should always wear it in giv-_ 
ing absolution in confession, and it is probable that 
the ancient usage which requires an English judge 
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berg, 1566; d. at Cracow, 1636. He completed his 
: ae ies at the University of Cracow, where he also 
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to assume the “black cap’’ in pronouncing sentence 
of death is identical in origin. 

BarRBIER DE Montrautt, Le costume et les wsages ecclésias- 
tiques (Paris, 1901), I, 227-236; Bock, Liturgische Gewtnder 
(Munich, 1866), II, 342 sqq.; pe Vert, Hxplication des céré- 
monies (Paris, 1710), Il, 273-277; Bonanni, Gerarchia Eccle- 
siastica (Rome, 1720), plates 17, 18, 19; Srauu in Kirchenlex., 

, 8. .v. Biret; CLARK in Archeological Journal (London, 1893 
and 1904), L, 147 sqq. and LX, 32 saq.; Roxprnson, The 
Pileus Quadratus in Transactions of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society (London, 1905), V, 1-16. The most thorough account 
is to be found in Braun Die Liturgische Gewandung (Freiburg, 
1907), 321, 510, 514. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 

Birgida, Birgit, Birgitta. See Briain, SAINT. 

Birinus (Brerin), Saint, Confessor, first Bishop of 
Dorchester (in what is now the County of Oxford, 
not Dorchester, the capital of Dorsetshire), and 
Apostle of Wessex; date of birth unknown; d. 3 De- 
cember, 650, at his see and was buried in his own 
church there. Later (680) his remains were de- 
posited by Bishop Headda in the cathedral at 
Winchester, where finally (4 September, 972) Bishop 
Ethelwold enshrined them in silver and gold. Ac- 
cording to Bede, Birinus came to Britain on the 
advice of Pope Honorius I (625-638), having been 
consecrated bishop by Asterius at Genoa. He 
promised ‘‘to sow the seed of the holy faith in the 
inner parts beyond the English”’, but on his arrival 
(634) found the West Saxons so pagan that he 
decided to devote his ministry to them. God 
blessed his zeal by the conversion of their king, 
Cynegils (635), of his son Cwichelm (636), and of 
Cwichelm’s son Cuthred (639). Cynegils’ daughter 
(Cyneburga?) was also baptized, and Oswald, the 
holy King of Northumbria, who had come to Cynegils 
in suit of her hand, was sponsor to her father and 
wedded her. Doubtless his presence helped Birinus 
much in his first spiritual conquests. Immediately 
after this, Oswald and Cynegils gave him Dorcic, or 
Dorchester, the capital of Wessex, for his see, where 
“‘he built and consecrated many churches and by. his 
labours called many to the Lord’’. 

Birinus had great devotion for the Body of Our 
Lord, as is shown in the account of his walking on 
the sea to procure the corporal given him by Pope 
Honorius, wherein he ever carried the Blessed Eu- 
charist. Field strangely disposes of this miracle and 
others as allegorical or fabricated, after allowing, 
however, that their chroniclers had some common 
source of information lost to us now. Many mir- 
acles took place at the discovery of Birinus’s relics, 
and Huntingdon among others speaks of “the great 
miracles of Birin’’. At present, there is a growing 
devotion to him in the Established Church, due 
probably to the connexion of the royal family with 
Cerdic, a side branch of whose stock was Cynegils. 
Field enumerates many modern Protestant memo- 
rials. The Catholics of Dorchester honoured their 
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Birkowski, FABIAN, Polish preacher, b. at Lem- 


ran to teach philosophy in 1587. After having 

there fo bra years he entered the Dominican 

d devoted himself for some time to a 
logy. T pon he began hi 


restoration 
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and spiritual. He induced Birkowski to follow the 
court when it was transferred to Warsaw. He also 
appointed him court-preacher to his son Wladislaw. 
In the crusades of 1617 and 1618 against Turkey. 
Russia, and Walachia, the friar took no small part, 
and some of his best sermons were delivered to the 
soldiers. Two years before his death he retired to 
his monastery and never left it save to preach on 
some great occasion or in behalf of charity. Birkow- 
ski is considered one of the greatest orators of Poland. 
His contemporaries spoke of him as the “Sarmatian 
Chrysologus’’, and posterity has not found anyone 
superior to him in purity of diction in the sixteenth 
century. He uses Scripture quotations very often, 
though he also refers frequently to Virgil, Horace, 
and Homer, and among later writers to Justus 
Lipsius. He has no respect for the learning and 
temper of Erasmus. Of his sermons only a few have 
been published. There are three volumes of sermons 


for Sundays and Holy Days, besides panegyrics on | 


St. Josaphat, Sigismund ITI, his wife Constantia, and 


sermons on the Blessed Virgin delivered in camp. 
Qurtir AND Ecuarp, Script. ord. Pred., Il, 542; Mpcurr- 
ZYNSKI, Hist. wymowy w Polasce, I1, 325-329. 
Tuos. M. SCHWERTNER. 


Birmingham, Drocrsp oF (BIRMINGHAMIA, Bir- 
MINGHAMIENSIS).—One of the thirteen dioceses 
erected by the Apostolic Letter of Pius IX, 27 Sep- 
tember, 1850, which restored a hierarchy to the 
Catholic Church in England. It comprises the coun- 
ties of Oxford, Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. It 
takes its name from the municipal city of Birming- 
h: m in Warwickshire, the largest town of the four 
counties. ‘Previous to 1850, these same four counties 
were included, first in the Midland, then in the Cen- 
tral, District or Vicariate, which had been governed 
by vicars-Apostolic since 1688, of whom by far the 
most illustrious was Bishop Milner (1803—26)—a man 
equally learned in polemics, ecclesiastical history, and 
sacred archeology. To his untiring energies and 
undaunted front against a strongly organized schis- 
matical opposition, the Church in England owes its 
present stability and its solid ecclesiastical unity. 
Under Milner, whose episcopal residence was at - 
Wolverhampton (Staffordshire), this vicariate be- 


came the starting-point and then the centre of the 


Catholic Movement, or Revival, in the last century 
(1800-50). Its prominence as well as its lustre was. 
due not merely to its central position, but chiefly to 
Milner’s brilliant talents, his magnetic influence, and 
clear foresight. Its two educational establishments 
—Sedgley Park School, Wolverhampton, and St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, Birmingham—presided over 
and staffed by exceptionally able men, lent their aid 
also to this great movement by supplying a zealous 
body of clergy and a laity thoroughly grounded in 
Catholic principles. When, later on, the Oxford 
movement led to so many conversions, Oscott Col- 
lege became the rallying point for the Catholic forces, 
inasmuch as its then president, Bishop Wiseman 
(1840-17), was the acknowledged leader and _ inter- 
preter. To Oscott John Henry Newman had come 
from Littlemore after his reception into the Church, 


-and many other distinguished converts besides. 


The last vicar-Apostolic of this henceforth historic 
vicariate was William Bernard Ullathorne, O.S.B., 
who was consecrated 21 June, 1846. After ruling 
the Western Vicariate for a short time he was trans- 


lated to the Central District, to become the first. 
Bishop of the newly created See of Birmingham. — 


Next to Wiseman, he had done 
restoration of the hierarchy. O 
thorne was enthr 
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(July, 1852), The cathedral and bishop’s house had 
been erected in Bishop Walsh’s vicariate (21 June, 
1840) from designs drawn by Augustus Welby Pugin, 
the foremost promoter of the revival of Gothic archi- 
tecture, who, through the munificence of John, 16th 
Earl of Shrewsbury, adorned the diocese with many 
ecclesiastical buildings. Over the high altar of St. 
Chad’s Cathedral rest the relics of its patron which 
had been enshrined till the Reformation in Lichfield 
Cathedral. On 24 June, 1852, the cathedral chapter, 
consisting of a provost and ten canons, was duly 
erected, to which three honorary canons have since 
been added. The first and third provosts, respec- 
tively, were Mer. Weedall, D.D., and Dr. Northcote, 
both presidents of Oscott. The first diocesan synod 
was held 9 and 10 November, 1853, since which time 
there have been thirteen other synods (1853-1906). 
In 1873, owing to refusal to renew the lease, Sedgley 
Park School was transferred to St. Wilfrid’s, Cotton, 
Staffordshire, formerly the residence of Father Faber 
and the Oratorians. In the October of the same year 
St. Bernard’s Diocesan Seminary was opened at 
Olton, Warwickshire, of which the first rector was 
the Rey. Edward Ilsley, successively canon and 
bishop-auxiliary (December 4, 1879). 

In July, 1887, Bishop Ullathorne resigned, becom- 
ing Titular Archbishop of Cabasa. He retired to 
Oscott, where he died 21 March, 1889. ‘Two persons 
stand forth conspicuous in the history of the Birming- 
ham diocese whose relations with Bishop Ullathorne 
were exceptionally close, Cardinal Newman and 
Mother Margaret Hallahan. The former lived and 
died at the oratory, Edgbaston, Birmingham, and 
the new basilica opened 9 October, 1906, will perpetu- 
ate his memory. The latter was the foundress of the 
English Congregation of Nuns of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic, who have convents and hospitals at 
Stoke on Trent and Stone. The latter is the burying 
place both of Archbishop Ullathorne and Mother 
Margaret. The large number of communities of 
women who have found a home in this diocese at- 
tracted by the personality of Bishop Ullathorne in- 
clude Benedictines (2 abbeys, 3 priories), Poor 
Clares, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of Mercy 
and of St. Paul—the latter introduced from Chartres 
by Mother Geneviéve Dupuis. Another religious 
force, specially characteristic of the diocese, has been 
the annual reunions in the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
which, begun in 1855, have been presided over by 
eminent Catholics, and have tended to keep the clergy 
and laity in touch with one another. Mention, too, 
must be made of John Hardman of Birmingham, 
whose firm has done so much in promoting ecclesias- 
tical art, notably stained-glass and metal work, and 
whose benefactions to the cathedral choir have 
enabled it to reach a standard of excellence in church 
music which places it first among Catholic choirs. 
On 17 February, 1888, Dr. Ilsley became the second 
Bishop of Birmingham, and at once took in hand the 
difficult task of protecting and rescuing the destitute 
Catholic children of the diocese. St. Edward’s Home 
for homeless boys was opened at Coleshill (Warwick- 

~ shire), 6 November, 1906, with branch houses for 
boys and girls, similarly situated, in various centres, 
besides a Home for Working Boys and a Night Refuge, 
both in Birmingham. In July, 1889, Oscott College 
was closed to lay students and reopened as a Central 
Seminary for ecclesiastics only. The progress of 
Catholicism since 1850 is gauged by a comparison of 
a few statistics for the years 1851 and 1906, respec- 


tively: clergy, 124 and 297; churches, 82 and 189; 


religious communities, 19 and 97. 


__ The Catholic Directory (1800-1907); Birmingham Catholic — 


endar and Directory Mallar toh AmuHeErst, History of Catho- 
Emancipation (London, 1886); ULiLATHoRNE, Restoration 
of Hierarchy peda. 1881); The Oscotian (3d series); HusEn- 
of Milner (Dublin, 1862); Ipem, ak . Weedall 

n, 1860); Deann, Letters of Abp. Ul 
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1892); Autobiography of Abp. Ullathorne (London, 1891); 
ULLatHoRNe, Pastorals (1850-88); Husrensetu, History of 
Sedgley Park School (London, 1856); Warp. Life and Times 
of Card, Wiseman (London, 1897); Barry, Newman (London, 
1904); Ipmm, Sermon Preached at Requiem of Provost Northcote 
(1907); Devinn, Life of Fr. Ignatius Spencer (London, 1866); 
Life of M, Margaret Hallahan (London, 1869); Life of M. Fran- 
cis Raphael Deane, O.8.D. (London, 1895); History of St. 
Chad’s Cathedral (Birmingham, 1904); StapLyron, History of 
Post-Reformation Missions in Oxfordshire (London, 1906); 
GitLow, History of St. Austin’s, Stafford (London, s. d.); Inpm, 
Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.; Memorials of Bp. Amherst (London, 
1903); WILLINGTON, Catholicism in Leamington (1906); Norris, 
Baddesley Clinton (London, 1897); Cuarraway, Salford Priors 
(1895); Frrrey, Memoirs of Augustus Welby Pugin (London, 
1861); Insutny, Pastorals (1888-1907). 
JOHN CASWELL. 


Birnbaum, Hertnricu (also known as De Piro, 
the latinized form of his German name), a pious and 
learned Carthusian monk, b. in 1403; d. 19 February, 
1473. Little is known of him before his entrance 
into the Carthusian monastery at Cologne on 
14 March, 1435, at the age of 32 years. On account 
of his edifying example in the observance of the 
rule and his extensive scriptural and theological 
learning he was highly esteemed by his confréres, 
and as early as 1438, only three years after his en- 
trance into the order, he became prior of the monas- 
tery of Mont Saint André at Tournai (Doornik) in 
Belgium. The desire for a reform of the religious 
orders, which animated many great men of the fif- 
teenth century, had also penetrated the soul of 
Birnbaum. Beinga true reformer, he soon succeeded, 
by the irresistible force of his own pious example, in 
abolishing the few abuses that had found admittance 
into the various monasteries over which he became 
prior, and in restoring the austere monastic discipline 
established by the founder St. Bruno. After holding 
the position of prior at Mont Saint André for eleven 
years, he was active in the same office successively 
at Wesel in Rhenish Prussia, until 1457; at Rettel in 
Lorraine, until 1459; at Trier, until 1461; and at Diest 
in Belgium, until 1463. In 1463 he was appointed 
prior at Liége, but ill health forced him to resign 
this position and retire to the Carthusian monastery 
at Cologne, where he had spent the first days of his 
monastic life. The remaining ten years of his life 
Birnbaum spent in writing several ascetic works and 
in preparing for a happy death. There were with him 
at that time in the Carthusian monastery of Cologne 
some of the most learned and saintly men of Germany, 
such as Hermann Appeldorn (d. 1472), Hermann 
Grefken (d. 1480), Heinrich von Dissen (d. 1484), 
and Werner Rolewink (d. 1502). Birnbaum wrote 
for the instruction and direction of the members of 
his order a number of works, many of which, how- 
ever, have not yet been put in print, also: “ Defensio 
pro Immaculato Conceptu B. M. V.”, and “ Excerpta 
ex malo granato cum nonnullis conjunctis”’. e- 
has often been confounded with his uncle of the 
same name, one of the most learned jurists of the | 
fifteenth century, who was for some time provost of 
St. Kunibert’s at Cologne, and who died in 1439. See 
“Le Grand Dictionnaire Historique’? (Amsterdam, 
1698), III, 138; also Jécher, “Gelehrten Lexicon”, 
III, 1589. : 

Kessri_in Kirchenlexikon, II, 862; Marx, Geschichte des 
Erazstiftes Trier, II, ii, 331. 
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illicit. It extends to first tonsure. The inhibition 
that is set up is restricted to the functions that belong 
exclusively to the clergy. In the early ages of the 
Church no law prevented the ordination of illegiti- 
mates. They were then, sometimes, debarred from 
ordination, but only because of a real or supposed 
depravity of life. Pope Urban II (1088-99) pro- 
hibited the ordination of the illegitimate offspring 
of clerics, unless they became members of approved 
religious orders. The Council of Poitiers, under 
Paschal II (1099-1118), extended this prohibition 
to all persons of illegitimate birth: These regula- 
tions were later approved by other popes and councils. 

The law as laid down in the Decretals of Gregory 
IX (1, X) mentions only the offspring of clerics and 
those begotten in fornication. But in the sixth book 
of the Decretals all persons of illegitimate birth are 
expressly included. These may be ranged in the 
following classes: (1) Natural illegitimates, or the 
offspring of parents who at the time of the birth or 
conception of such offspring, were capable of contract- 
ing Christian marriage. (2) Spurious illegitimates, 
or those born of a known mother and an unknown 
father—unknown because the mother had carnal 
relations with several men. (3) Adulterine illegiti- 
mates, those begotten of parents, one or both of 
whom, at the time of the conception and birth of such 
offspring, were lawfully married to a third person. 
(4) Incestuous illegitimates, or persons whose parents 
could not marry because of an invalidating impedi- 
ment of consanguinity or affinity. (5) Sacrilegious 
illegitimates, or the offspring of parents who are 
restrained from marriage because of the impediment 
of Holy orders or solemn religious vows. The prac- 
tice of the present day also holds as illegitimates 
abandoned children of unknown parentage. Legiti- 
macy may not be presumed nor established by nega- 
tive proof. Positive documentary evidence must be 
adduced. 

The law of illegitimacy directly debars all the fore- 
going classes of persons from promotion to orders, and 
the exercise of the functions proper to the orders 
already received; and it indirectly prevents such 
persons from obtaining a benefice. Directly, also, 
it prevents them from obtaining certain benefices, 
for the Council of Trent (Sess. 25, c. 15 de ref.) decreed 
that the illegitimate children of clerics should be 
incapacitated from obtaining any kind of a benefice 
in the Church where their fathers held one; from 
rendering any service in said church; and from re- 
ceiving any pensions on the revenues of the paternal 
benefice. This law is not established and laid down 
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of legitimation is applicable only to natural illegiti- 
mates. And these, though legitimized by the sub- 
sequent marriage of the parents, or even by an Apos- 
tolic dispensation, are forever excluded from the 
dignity of the cardinalate. (2) A rescript of the 
pope confers legitimacy in so far as it is required 
for spiritual affairs throughout the universal Church. 
(8) Religious profession in an approved order cures 
the defect of illegitimacy. Religious profession is 
the taking of the solemn religious vows; but the 
simple vows taken after the novitiate in some orders 
produce a like effect. This mode of legitimation only 
renders illegitimates capable of ordination. It can- 
not be extended to dignities or even to regular prela- 
cies. Hence, illegitimates thus legitimized are still 
debarred from the position of abbot; and women of 
illegitimate birth, for like reasons, cannot hold the 
position of abbess or prioress. (4) A dispensation 
granted by a lawful superior removes the defect of 
illegitimate birth, but only for some express purpose. 
It is not a mode of absolute legitimation. The pur- 
poses for which it is granted must be specified; as 
for promotion to minor orders, to major orders, to 
a specified benefice. 

A dispensation of this kind runs counter to the 
common law. It is of strict interpretation, and 
therefore cannot be extended from like to like or 
from greater to less, unless the one is included in, 
and presupposes, the other. Such is the case when 
a dispensation is conceded to an illegitimate to re- 
ceive Holy orders. Such orders require a title, and 
this title is, in canon law, a benefice. The pope is 
the lawful superior for the universal Church, and as 
such he can dispense in all cases where a dispensation 
is possible. Bishops and other prelates having 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction can dispense their own 
subjects, in this matter, for first tonsure, minor orders, 
or a simple benefice; but not for major orders, even 
though the illegitimacy be occult. This episcopal, 
or quasi-episcopal, jurisdiction does not extend to a 
benefice which was immediately possessed by the 
father of the person seeking the dispensation, nor to 
a benefice which by custom or privilege requires its 
possessor to be in major orders. 

Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca; ScHMALZGRUBER, Jus 
Ecclesiasticum; Santi-Lerrner, Prelectiones Juris Canonict 
(New York, 1905); Dizionario di Casutstica Morale (Venice, 


1841); Saprrrt, Theologia Moralis (New York, 1889); Kon- 
inGs, Theologia Moralis (Boston, 1874); Ba@NNINGHAUSEN, 


Tractatus Juridico-canon. de irregularitatibus (Minster, 1863). — 
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Birtha, a titular see of Osrhaene, probably iden- 
tical with Birejik (Zegma) on the left bank of 


the Euphrates, c. 62 miles west of Orfa (Edessa), - 


and 95 miles north of Aleppo. Birtha (Aramezan, 
Birtha “castle’’) is spoken of as a castle by ancient 
authors (Hierocles, 715, 2). There was also a see 
called by the Greeks Macedonopolis, the foundation 
of the city being attributed by legend to Alexander 
the Great (Amm. Marcell., XX, vii, 17). That 
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sees of Edessa (Kerameus, ed., ’Avéxdora ‘EAAnuixd, 
Ixy); the name is written Bvpr7y in a later redaction 
(ibid., Ixix), and Virchi in an old Latin translation 
(Tobler and Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana, I, 
322). Birtha was destroyed by Timour-Leng in the 
fourteenth century. Birejik is to-day the chief 
town of a caza in the vilayet of Aleppo with 10,000 
inhabitants, including 1,500 Christians, all Armeni- 
ans, one-half of whom are Catholics. 

Ptolemy (V, xviii, xix) speaks of a fortress Birtha 
on the Tigris in Southern Mesopotamia and of an- 
other in Arabia on the Euphrates below Thapsacus. 
The site of the first is unknown, the latter is at Ed- 
Deir (Ritter, Erdkunde, XI, 691), but perhaps both 
are the same as Birtha or Macedonopolis. 

LequieEn, Oriens Christ., Il, 985; Curner, La Turquie d’ Asie, 
II, 265-269; Groreius Cyprius, ed. Gruzer, 154; Gams, 
Series Episcoporum, 437. 
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Bisaccia. See Sant’ ANGELO DE’ LOMBARDI. 


Bisarchio, DiocrsE or, situated in Sardinia, in 
the province of Sassari, district of Nuoro, and suffra- 
gan to the Archdiocese of Sassari. The episcopal 
residence, however, is at Ozieri. Nothing is known 
as to the early history of Christianity in either the 
city or Diocese of Bisarchio. The first bishop men- 
tioned is Costantino Madrone (c. 1102), who was suc- 
ceeded in 1116 by Bishop Pietro. The bishop’s resi- 
dence was changed several times, once to Giracle, 
and again to Ardera. In 1503, at the death of Fra 
Calcerando, bishop of this see, Bisarchio was incorpo- 
rated into the Diocese of Alghero. The diocese was 
re-established by Pius VII in his Bull of 9 March, 
1803, and bestowed upon Giannantioco Azzei, who 
in 1819 was promoted to the archiepiscopal See of 
Oristano, his native place. The episcopal residence 
was then definitely transferred to Ozieri. The cathe- 
dral, built in 1153, is well planned. 

The Diocese of Bisarchio contains 24 parishes, 116 
churches, chapels, and oratories, 78 secular priests, 


25 seminarists, and a population of 40,000. 
CappreLuetti, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844); Annuario 
eccl, (Rome, 1906). 
U. BENIGNI. 


Bisceglie. See Trant, DiocuseE or. 

Bishop (A. 8. Biscop, Bisceop, Ger. Bischof; from 
Gr. érloxoros, an overseer, through Lat. episcopus; 
It. vescovo; O, Fr. vesque; Fr. évéque. See Murray, 
“New Eng. Dict.”, Oxford, 1888, I, 878), the title 
of an ecclesiastical dignitary who possesses the 
fullness of the priesthood to rule a diocese as its chief 
pastor, in due submission to the primacy of the pope. 
It is of Catholic faith that bishops are of Divine in- 
stitution. In the hierarchy of order they possess 
powers superior to those of priests and deacons; in 
the hierarchy of jurisdiction, by Christ’s will, they 
are appointed for the government of one portion of 
the faithful of the Church, under the direction and 
authority of the sovereign pontiff, who can deter- 
mine and restrain their powers, but not annihilate 

them. They are the successors of the Apostles, 
though they do not possess all the prerogatives of 
the latter. (Council of Trent, Sess. XXIII, ch. iv; 
ean. vi, vii. See Cotteae, Arostouic.) The episco- 
pate is monarchical. By the will of Christ, the 


supreme authority in a diocese does not belong to a 
college of priests or of epee but it resides in the 
single personality of the ec 

Be 


ief. The subject will 
treated under five heads: I. Historical Origin; 
II. Present Legislation; III. Rights and Powers of 
the Bishop; IV. Obligations of the Bishop; V. Non- 
Catholic use. — 
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relating to the primitive ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
They are most easily found in the work of von Dunin- 
Borkowski, on the latest researches concerning the 
origin of the episcopate (Die neueren Forschungen 
uber die Anfange des Episkopats, Freiburg, 1900). 
The Apostolic and consequently the Divine origin 
of the monarchical episcopate has always been con- 
tested but especially so since Protestantism put 
forward the doctrine of a universal Christian priest- 
hood. At the present day, rationalistic and Protes- 
tant writers, even those who belong to the Anglican 
Church, reject the Apostolic institution of the episco- 
pate; many of them relegate its origin to the second 
century. Léning attempts to prove that originally 
there were several different organizations, that some 
Christian communities were administered by a body 
of presbyters, others by a college of bishops, others 
again by a single bishop. It is the last named 
form of organization, he declares, which has pre- 
vailed (Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristentums, 
Halle, 1889). Holtzmann thinks that the primitive 
organization of the churches was that of the 
Jewish synagogue; that a college of presbyters or 
bisheps - (Synonymous words) governed the Judzo- 
Christian communities; that later this organization 
was adopted by the Gentile churches. In the second 
century one of these presbyter-bishops became the 
ruling bishop. The cause of this lay in the need of 
unity, which manifested itself when in the second 
century heresies began to appear. (Pastoralbriefe, 
Leipzig, 1880.) Hatch, on the contrary, finds the 
origin of the episcopate in the organization of cer- 
tain Greek religious associations, in which one meets 
with érickoro. (superintendents) charged with the 
financial administration. The primitive Christian 
communities were administered by a college of 
presbyters; those of the presbyters who administered 
the finances were called bishops. In the large 
towns, the whole financial administration was cen- 
tralized in the hands of one such officer, who soon be- 
came the ruling bishop (The Organization of the 
Early Christian Churches, Oxford, 1881). According 
to Harnack (whose theory has varied several times), 
it was those who had received the special gifts known 
as the charismata (xaplouara), above all the gift 
of public speech, who possessed all authority in the 
primitive community. In addition to these we 
find bishops and deacons who possess neither au- 
thority nor disciplinary power, who were charged 
solely with certain functions relative to administra- 
tion and-Divine worship. The members of the com- 
munity itself were divided into two classes: the 
elders (mpeoBirepor) and the youths (vewrepoc). 
A college of presbyters was established at an early 
date at Jerusalem and in Palestine, but elsewhere not 
before the second century; its members were chosen 
from among the mpecBirepor, and in its hands lay 
all authority and disciplinary power. Once estab- 
lished, it was from this college of presbyters that 
deacons and bishops were chosen. When those 
officials who had been endowed with the charismatic 
gifts had passed away, the community delegated 
several bishops to replace them. At a later date, 
the Christians realized the advantages to be derived 
from entrusting the supreme direction to a single 
bishop. However, as late as the year 140, the organi- 
zation of the various communities was still widely di- 
vergent. The monarchic episcopate owes its origin 
to the need of doctrinal unity, which made itself felt 
at the time of the crisis caused by the Gnostic 
heresies. (Von Dunin-Borkowski, 100-101.) 

J. B. Lightfoot, who may be regarded as an 
authoritative representative of the Anglican Church, 
holds a less radical system. The - Cc hy 
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of the organization of the synagogue, they appointed 
presbyters, sometimes called bishops in the Gentile 
churches. The duties of the presbyters were two- 
fold: they were both rulers and instructors of the 
congregation. In the Apostolic age, however, traces 
of the highest order, the episcopate properly so 
called, are few and indistinct. The episcopate was 
not formed from the Apostolic order through the 
localization of the universal authority of the Apostles, 
but from the presbyteral (by elevation). The title 
of bishop originally common to all came at length 
to be appropriated to the chief among them. Within 
the period compassed by the Apostolic writings, 
James, the brother of the Lord, can alone claim to be 
regarded as a bishop in the later and more special 
sense of the term. On the other hand, though es- 
pecially prominent in the Church of Jerusalem, he 
appears in the Acts as a member of a body. As late 
as the year 70, no distinct signs of episcopal govern- 
ment had yet appeared in Gentile Christendom. 
During the last three decades of the first century, 
however, during the lifetime of the latest surviving 
Apostle, St. John, the episcopal office was established 
in Asia Minor. St. John was cognizant of the position 
of St. James at Jerusalem. When, therefore, he 
found in Asia Minor manifold irregularities and 
threatening symptoms of disruption, he not unnat- 
urally encouraged in these Gentile churches an ap- 
proach to the organization, which had been signally 
blessed and had proved effectual in holding to- 
gether the mother-church of Jerusalem amid dangers 
no less‘serious. The existence of a council or college 
necessarily supposes a presidency of some kind, 
whether this presidency be assumed by each member 
in turn, or lodged in the hands of a single person. 
It was only necessary, therefore, to give permanence, 
definiteness, stability to an office the germ of which 
already existed. There is no reason, however, for 
supposing that any direct ordinance was issued to 
the churches by St. John. The evident utility and 
even pressing need of such an office, sanctioned by 
the most venerated name in Christendom, would 
be sufficient to secure its wide though gradual re- 
ception. The earliest bishops, however, did not 
hold the position of independent supremacy which 
was and is occupied by their later representatives. 
This development is most conveniently grasped in 
connexion with three great names: Ignatius, Irenzeus, 
and Cyprian, who represent as many successive ad- 
vances towards the supremacy ultimately attained. 
By Ignatius the bishop is regarded as the centre of 
unity; to Ireneeus he is the depositary of primitive 
truth; to Cyprian, he is the absolute vicegerent of 
Christ in things spiritual (Lightfoot, The Christian 
Ministry, 181-269, in his commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, London, 1896). 

Catholic writers agree in recognizing the Apostolic 
origin of the episcopate, but are much divided as to 
the meaning of the terms which designate the hier- 
archy in the New Testament writings and the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. One may even ask if originally these 
terms had a clearly defined significance (Bruders, 
Die Verfassung der Kirche bis zum Jahre 175, Mainz, 
1904). Nor is there greater unanimity when an 
attempt is made to explain why some churches are 
found without presbyters, others without bishops, 
others again where the heads of the community are 
called sometimes bishops, sometimes presbyters. 
This disagreement increases when the question comes 
up as to the interpretation of the terms which desig- 
nate other personages exercising a certain fixed 
authority in the early Christian communities. The 
following facts may be regarded as fully established: 
(1) To some extent, in this early period, the words 
bishop and priest (érloxoros and mpeoBirepos) are 
Fpony mous. (See the principal interpretations in 
the article: CoLLEGE, Aposrouic.) (2) These terms 
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may designate either simple priests (A. Michiels, Les 
origines de ]’épiscopat, Louvain, 1900, 218 sqq.) or 
bishops possessing the full powers of their order. 
(Batiffol, Etudes d’histoire et de théologie positive, 
Paris, 1902, 266 sqq.; Duchesne, Histoire ancienne 
de l’église, Paris, 1906, 94.) (8) In each community 
the authority may originally have belonged to a 
college of presbyter-bishops. ‘This does not mean 
that the episcopate, in the actual sense of the term, 
may have been plural, because in each church the 
college of presbyter-bishops did not exercise an in- 
dependent supreme power; it was subject to the 
Apostles or to their delegates. The latter were 
bishops in the actual sense of the term, but they did 
not possess fixed sees nor had they a special title 
(Batiffol, 270). Since they were essentially itinerant, 
they confided to the care of some of the better edu- 
cated and highly respected neophytes the fixed neces- 
sary functions relating to the daily life of the com- 
munity. (4) Sooner or later the missionaries had to 
leave the young communities to themselves, where- 
upon their direction fell entirely upon these local 
authorities who thus received the Apostolical suc- 
cession. (5) This local superior authority, which 
was of Apostolic origin, was conferred by the 
Apostles upon a monarchic bishop, such as is under- 
stood by the term to-day. This is proved first by the 
example of Jerusalem, where James, who was not 
one of the Twelve Apostles, held the first place, and 
afterwards by those communities in Asia Minor of 
which Ignatius speaks, and where, at the beginning 
of the second century the monarchical episcopate 
existed, for Ignatius does not write as though the 
institution were a new one. (6) In other communities, 
it is true, no mention is made of a monarchic episco- 
pate until the middle of the second cent We do 
not wish to reject the opinion of those who believe 
that there are in several documents of the second 
century traces of the monarchic episcopate, that is to 
say, of an authority superior to that of the college of 
the presbyter-bishops. The reasons which some 
writers allege, in order to explain why, for example, 
in the Epistle of Polycarp no mention is made of a 
bishop, are very plausible. The best evidence, how- 
ever, for the existence at this early date of a monarchi- 
cal episcopate is the fact that nowhere in the latter 
half of the second century is the least trace to be 
found of a change of organization. Such a change 
would have robbed the supposed college of presbyter- 
bishops of their sovereign authority, and it is almost 
impossible to comprehend how this body would have 
allowed itself to be everywhere despoiled of its 
supreme authority, without leaving in the contem- 
porary documents the least trace of a protest against 
so important a change. If the monarchical episcopate 
began only in the middle of the second century, it is 
impossible to comprehend how at the end of the 
second century the episcopal lists of several impor- 
tant bishoprics giving the succession of monarchic 
bishops as far back as the first century were generally 
known and admitted. Such, for instance, was the 
case at Rome. (7) This theory, it must be carefully 
noted, does not contradict the historical texts. Ac- 
cording to these documents, there was a college of 
presbyters or of bishops which administered several 
churches, but which had a president who was none 
other than the monarchic bishop. Although the 
power of the latter had existed from the beginning 
it became gradually more conspicuous. The part 
played by the presbyterium, or body of priests, was a 
very important one in the earlier days of the Christian 
Church; nevertheless it did not exclude the existence 
of a monarchic episcopate (Duchesne, 89-95). 
During the first three centuries, the entire religious 
life of the diocese centred around the person of the 
bishop. The priests and deacons were his auxiliaries, 
but they eieiced under the immediate direction of 
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the bishop. In large cities, however, like Rome, it 
was soon found necessary to hand over permanently 
to the priests and deacons certain definite functions. 
Moreover, as a result’ of the spread of Christianity 
outside the great centres of population, the bishop 
gradually left to other ecclesiastics the administra- 
tion of a fixed portion of the diocesan territory. In 
the East, at first bishopries were created in all dis- 
tricts where there was a considerable number of 
Christians. But this system presented great incon- 
veniences. To distant or rural localities, therefore, 
the Church sent bishops, who were only the delegates 
of the bishop of the city, and who did not possess the 
right of exercising the most important powers of a 
bishop. Such bishops were known as Chorepiscopi or 
rural bishops. Later on, they were replaced by 
priests (Gillman, Das Institut der Chorbischéfe im 
Orient, Munich, 1903). The establishment of parishes 
from the fourth and the fifth century on gradually 
freed the bishops from many of their original charges; 
they reserved to themselves only the most important 
affairs, 1. e. those which concerned the whole diocese 
and those which belonged to the cathedral church. 
However, above all other affairs the bishops retained 
the right of supervision and supreme direction. 
While this change was taking place, the Roman 
Empire, now Christian, granted bishops other powers. 
They were exclusively empowered to take cognizance 
of the misdemeanours of clerics, and every lawsuit 
entered into against the latter had to be brought 
before the bishop’s court. ‘The Emperor Constantine 
even permitted all Christians to carry their lawsuits 
before the bishop, but this right was withdrawn at 
the end of the fourth century. Nevertheless, they 
continued to act as arbitrators, which office the earliest 
Christians had committed to them. More important, 
perhaps, is the part which the Roman law assigns to 
the bishops as protectors of the weak and oppressed. 
The master was permitted to legally emancipate his 
slave in the bishop’s presence; the latter had also the 
power to remove young girls from immoral houses 
where their parents or masters had placed them, and 
to restore them to liberty. Newly born infants 
abandoned by their parents were legally adjudged 
to those who sheltered them, but to avoid abuses it 
was required that the bishop should certify that the 
child was a foundling. The Roman law allowed the 
bishops the right to visit prisons at their discretion 
for the purpose of improving the condition of prisoners 
and of ascertaining whether the rules in favour of 
the latter were observed. The bishops possessed 
great influence over the Christian emperors, and 
though in the Eastern Church these intimate rela- 
tions between Church and State led to Ceesaropapism, 
the bishops of the West preserved in a great measure 
their independence of the Empire (Léning, Geschichte 
des deutschen Kirchenrechts, Strasburg, 1878, I, 314— 
331; Troplong, De l’influence du christianisme sur le 
droit civil des Romains, Paris, 1842, new ed., 1902). 

The authority of the bishop was even greater after 
the barbarian invasions; among the Germanic peoples 
he soon became an influential and powerful personage. 
He inspired confidence and commanded respect. He 
was beloved, for he protected the young and the weak, 
he was the friend of the poor, was accustomed to 
intercede on behalf of the victims of injustice, and 
especially on behalf of orphans and women. Through 


the real master of the episcopal city. The only func- 
tionaries whose authority was comparable with that 
he bishop were the dukes and counts, representa- 
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quired an extensive civil jurisdiction not only ovex 
his clergy but also over the laity of his diocese 
(Viollet, Histoire des institutions politiques de la 
France, Paris, 1890, I, 380-409). Such an exalted 
position was not without its difficulties. One of the 
gravest was the interference of the lay authority in 
the election of bishops. Until the sixth century, the 
clergy and the people elected the bishop on condition 
that the election should be approved by the neigh- 
bouring bishops. Undoubtedly, the Christian Roman 
emperors sometimes intervened in these elections, 
but outside the imperial cities only, and generally 
in the case of disagreement as to the proper person. 
As arule they contented themselves with exercising 
an influence on the electors. But from the beginning 
of the sixth century, this attitude was modified. In 
the East, the clergy and the primates, or chief citizens, 
nominated three candidates from whom the metro- 
politan chose the bishop. At a later date, the bishops 
of the ecclesiastical province assumed the exclusive 
right of nominating the candidates. In the West, 
the kings intervened in these elections, notably in 
Spain and Gaul, and sometimes assumed the right of 
direct nomination (Funk, ‘‘Die Bischofswahl 1m 
christlichen Altertum und im Anfang des Mittelal- 
ters’? in ‘‘Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen und 
Untersuchungen”’, Paderborn, 1897, I, 23-39; Imbart 
de la Tour, ‘‘ Les élections épiscopales dans l’ancienne 
France’’, Paris, 1890). This interference of princes 
and emperors lasted until the quarrel about Investi- 
tures, which was especially violent in Germany, 
where from the ninth to the eleventh centuries abbots 
and bishops had become real temporal princes. (See 
INvESTITURE.) The Second Lateran Council (1139) 
handed over to the chapter of the cathedral church 
the sole right of choosing the bishop, and this legisla- 
tion was sanctioned by the Decretals (Decretum 
Gratiani, P. I., Dist. Lxili, ch. xxxv; ch. iii, De causa 
possessionis et proprietatis, X, II, xii; ch. liv, De 
electione et electi potestate, X, I, vi; Friedberg, 
Corpus Juris Canonici, Leipzig, 1879-81, I, 247, II, 
95, 276). The bishops of the Middle Ages acquired 
much temporal power, but this was accompanied by 
a corresponding diminution of their spiritual au- 
thority. By the exercise of the prerogative of the 
primacy the Holy See reserved to itself all the most 
important affairs, the so-called cause majores, as for 
instance the canonization of saints (ch. i, De reliquiis, 
X, Il, xlv; Friedberg, II, 650); the permission to 
venerate publicly newly discovered relics, the absolu- 
tion of certain grave sins, etc. Appeals to the pope 
against the judicial decisions of the bishops became 
more and more frequent. The religious orders and 
the chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches 
obtained exemption from episcopal authority. The 
cathedral chapter obtained a very considerable in- 
fluence in the administration of the diocese. The 
pope reserved also to himself the nomination to many 
ecclesiastical benefices (C. Lux, Constitutionum 
apostolicarum de generali beneficiorum reservatione 
collectio et interpretatio,- Breslau, 1904). He also 
claimed the right to nominate the bishops, but in the 
German Concordat of 1448 he granted to the chapters 
the right of electing them, while in that of 1516 he 
permitted the King of France to nominate the bishops 
of that nation. Subsequently the Council of Trent 
defined the rights of the bishop and remedied the 
abuses which 
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diminished exemptions from episcopal authority, and 
delegated to the bishops some of the rights which in 
the past the Holy See had reserved to itself. Sub- 
sequent pontifical acts completed the Tridentine 
legislation, which is still valid. Protestantism and 
at a later date the French Revolution destroyed all 
temporal power of the bishops; thenceforth they were 
free to consecrate themselves with greater earnestness 
to the duties of their spiritual ministry. 

II. Present Leaistation.—Two classes of bishops 
must be distinguished, not with regard to the power 
of order, for all bishops receive the fullness of the 
priesthood, but with regard to the power of juris- 
diction: the diocesan bishop and the titular bishop or, 
as he was called before 1882 the episcopus in partibus 
infidelium. The former is here considered. Those 
belonging to the second class cannot perform any 
episcopal function without the authorization of 
the diocesan bishop; for as titular bishops they have 
no ordinary jurisdiction. They can, however, act as 
auxiliary bishops, i. e. they may be appointed by the 
pope to assist a diocesan bishop in the exercise of 
duties arising from the episcopal order but entailing 
no power of jurisdiction. (See AuxILIARY BisHop.) 
Such a bishop is also called vicarius in pontificalibus, 
i. e. a representative in certain ceremonial acts 
proper to the diocesan bishop, sometimes suffragan 
bishop, episcopus suffraganeus. In the proper sense 
of the term, however, the suffragan bishop is the 
diocesan bishop in his relations with the metropolitan 
of the ecclesiastical province to which he belongs, 
while the bishop who is independent of any metropoli- 
tan is called an exempt bishop, episcopus exemptus. 
The titular bishop may also be coadjutor bishop when 
he is appointed to assist an ordinary bishop in the 
administration of the diocese. Sometimes he is in- 
correctly called auxiliary bishop. He _ possesses 
some powers of jurisdiction determined by the 
letters Apostolic appointing him. Often also, notably 
in missionary countries, the coadjutor bishop is 
named cum jure successionis, i. e. with the right of 
succession; on the death of the diocesan bishop he 
enters on the ordinary administration of the diocese 
(Taunton, The Law of the Church, London, 1906, 
55, 204, 617). 

The Council of Trent determined the conditions 
to be fulfilled by candidates for the episcopate, of 
which the following are the principal: birth in lawful 
wedlock, freedom from censure and irregularity or 
any defect in mind, purity of personal morals, and 
good reputation. The candidate must also be fully 
thirty years of age and have been not less than six 
months in Holy orders. He ought also to have the 


theological degree of Doctor or at least be a licentiate 
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Spain, in Portugal and in Peru, the Government pre- 
sents to the sovereign pontiff the candidates for the 
episcopate. It was so in France, and in several South 
American Republics before the rupture or denuncia- 
tion of the concordats between these states and the 
Apostolic See. By the cessation of these concordats 
such states lost all right of intervention in the nomi- 
nation of bishops; this does not, however, prevent the 
Government in several South American Republics 
from recommending candidates to the sovereign pon- 
tiff. The cathedral chapter is authorized to elect the 
bishop in several dioceses of Austria, Switzerland, 
Prussia, and in some States of Germany, notably in 
the ecclesiastical province of the Upper Rhine. The 
action of the electors, however, is not entirely free. 
For example, they may not choose persons distaste- 
ful to the Government (Letter of the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State to the Chapters of Germany, 20 July, 
1900; Canoniste Contemporain, 1901, XXIV, 727). 
Elsewhere the pope himself nominates bishops, but 
in Italy the Government insists that they obtain 
the royal exequatur before taking possession of the 
episcopal see. In missionary countries the pope 
generally permits the “recommendation” of can- 
didates, but this does not juridically bind the sov- 
ereign pontiff, who has the power to choose the new 
bishop from persons not included in the list of recom- 
mended candidates. In England the canons of the 
cathedral select by a majority of votes, at three 
successive ballots, three candidates for the vacant 
episcopal see. Their names, arranged in alphabetical 
order, are transmitted to the Propaganda and to 
the archbishop of the province, or to the senior 
suffragan of the province, if the question is one of 
the election of an archbishop. The bishops of the 
province discuss the merits of the candidates and 
transmit their observations to the Propaganda. 
Since 1874 the bishops are empowered, if they so 
desire, to propose other names for the choice of the 
Holy See, and a decision of the Propaganda (25 April, 
3 May, 1904) confirms this practice (Instruction 
of Propaganda, 21 April, 1852; “Collectanea 8S. C. 
de Propaganda Fide”, Rome, 1893, no. 42; Taunton, 
87-88). Analogous enactments are in force in Ireland. 
The canons of the cathedral and all the parish priests 
free from censure and in actual and peaceful pos- 
session of their parish or united parishes, choose in 
a single ballot three ecclesiastics. The names of 
the three candidates who have obtained the greatest 
number of votes are announced and forwarded to 
the Propaganda and to the archbishop of the province. 
The archbishop and the bishops of the province 
give the Holy See their opinion on the candidates. 
If as judge that none of the candidates is capable 
of fulfilling the eee functions no second recom- 
mendation is to be made. If it is a question of the 
nomination of a coadjutor bishop with the right of — 
succession the same rules are followed, but the 
presidency of the electoral meeting, instead of being 
given to the metropolitan, his delegate, or the senior 
bishop of the province, belongs to the bishop who 
asks for the coadjutor (Instruction of Propaganda, 
17 September, 1829, and 25 April, 1835; ‘ Collecta- 
nea,” nos. 40 and 41). In Scotland, when there is a 
chapter of canons, they follow the same rules as in 
England; and when there is no chapter, the bishops 
of Scotland and the archbishops of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow choose by a triple ballot the three candidates. 
The names of these latter are communicated to the — 
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archbishop or the senior bishop of the province, and 
choose three candidates, the first dignissimus, the 
second dignior, and the third dignus. Their names 
are sent to the Propaganda and to the archbishop 
of the province; the archbishop and the bishops of 
the province examine the merits of the candidates 
proposed by the clergy and in their turn, by a secret 
ballot propose three candidates. If they choose other 
candidates than those designated by the clergy, they 
indicate their reasons to the Propaganda. In the 
ease of the nomination of a coadjutor with right of 
succession, the meeting of the clergy is presided over 
by the bishop who demands a coadjutor. If it con- 
cerns a newly created diocese, the consultors of all 
the dioceses from whose territory the new diocese 
was formed and all the irremovable rectors of the 
new diocese choose the three candidates of the clergy. 
Finally, if it is a matter of replacing an archbishop 
or of giving him a coadjutor with right of succession, 
all the metropolitans of the United States are con- 
sulted by the Propaganda (Decree of Propaganda, 
21 January, 1861, modified by that of 21 September, 
1885; Collectanea, no. 43). In Canada by a decree of 
2 December, 1862, the Church still follows the rules 
laid down by the Propaganda on 21 January, 1861, 
for the United States (Collectanea, no. 43; Collectio 
Lacensis, Freiburg, 1875, III, 684, 688). Every 
three years the bishops must communicate to the 
Propaganda and to the metropolitan the names of 
the priests they think worthy of episcopal functions. 
In addition, each bishop must designate in a secret 
letter three ecclesiastics whom he believes worthy 
to succeed him. When a vacancy occurs, all the 
bishops of the province indicate to the archbishop or 
to the senior bishop the priests whom they consider 
recommendable. The bishops then discuss in a 
meeting the merits of each of the priests recom- 
mended, and proceed to the nomination of the candi- 
dates by secret vote. The acts of the assembly are 
transmitted to the Propaganda. In Australia, a 
method similar to that in use in the United States 


is followed. Two differences, however, are to be 


noted: first, the bishops still signify, every three 
years, to the metropolitan and to the Propaganda 
the names of the priests whom they consider worthy 
of the episcopal office. Second, when the nomination 
of a coadjutor bishop is in question, the presidency 
over the assembly of consultors and irremovable 
rectors belongs not to the bishop who demands a 
coadjutor, but to the metropolitan or to the bishop 
delegated by him (Instruction of Propaganda, 
19 May, 1866, modified by the decree of 1 May, 1887; 
Collectanea, no. 44). 

Whatever the manner of his nomination, the 
bishop possesses no power until his nomination has 
been confirmed by the Holy See, whether in consistory 
or by pontifical letters. Moreover, he is forbidden 
to enter the administration of his diocese before 
taking possession of his see by communicating to 
the cathedral chapter the letters Apostolic of his 
nomination (Const.. “ Apostolic Sedis”, 12 October, 
1869, V, i; “Collectanea”, no. 1002). From this mo- 
ment, even before his consecration, the new bishop is 
entitled in his diocese to all rights of jurisdiction. He 
is required to make the prescribed profession of faith 
in the first provincial synod held after his elevation 
(Council of Trent, Sess. XXV, De ref., ch. ii). Finally, 
he is obliged within the space of three months to 
receive episcopal consecration. The right of conse-. 
erating a bishop belongs to the sovereign pontiff, who 
generally permits the newly elected to be consecrated 
by three aheps of his own choice. However, if 
the consecration takes place in Rome, he must select_ 
a cardinal or one of the major patriarchs residing ~ 
at Rome. If, however, his own metropolitan is at 


that time in Rome, he would be obliged to choose 
him. The consecration ought to take place on a 
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Sunday or on the feast of an Apostle, by preference 
in the cathedral church of the diocese or at least 
within the ecclesiastical province (Council of Trent, 
Sess., XXIII, De ref., ch. ii). Before consecration, 
the bishop must take an oath of fidelity to the Holy 
See. (For the formula of this oath for the bishops of 
the United States of America see “Acta et Decreta 
cone. Plen. Balt., III”, Baltimore, 1886, Appendix, 
202.) Consecration by a single bishop would not be 
invalid but would be illicit. However, the bishops 
of South America have the privilege of being conse- 
erated by one bishop assisted by two or three priests, 
if it prove difficult for them to obtain three bishops 
(Letters Apostolic of Leo XIII, “Trans Oceanum”’, 
18 April, 1897; “ Acta Sanctz Sedis’’, 1896-97, X XIX, 
659). Episcopal consecration has the effect of giving 
to the bishop the fill powers of Order. (See Hony 
ORDERS. ) 

Ill. Riguts anp Powers or THE BisHop.—The 
bishop possesses, as already stated, the powers of 
order and jurisdiction. The power of order comes 
to him through episcopal consecration, but the 
exercise of this right depends on his power of juris- 
diction. The sacerdotal ordination performed by 
every duly consecrated bishop is undoubtedly valid, 
yet the bishop can ordain only in conformity with the 
enactments of canon law. Only the bishop can con- 
fer major orders. The question has been discussed, 
as to whether the pope could delegate to a priest, 
for example the abbot of a monastery, the power 
to ordain a deacon. The bishop is the only ordinary 
minister of the Sacrament of Confirmation (Council 
of Trent, Sess. XXIII, can. vii). Ecclesiastical law 
has reserved certain benedictions and consecrations 
to him, viz., those which are performed with holy oil. 
The following functions are reserved to the bishop: 
the dedication of a church, the consecration of an 
altar, of chalices and patens, and generally of the 
articles serving for the celebration of Holy Mass, 
the reconciliation of a desecrated church, the bene- 
diction of bells, the benediction of an abbot, the bene- 
diction of the holy oils, ete. A bishop is forbidden 
to exercise the Pontificalia, i.e. to perform episcopal 
functions in another diocese without the consent of 
the ordinary, i. e. the proper bishop (Council of Trent, 
Sess. VI, De ref., ch. v). 

Besides the power of order, bishops possess that of 
jurisdiction; they have the right to prescribe for the 
faithful the rules which the latter must follow in order 
to obtain eternal salvation. The power of jurisdiction 
is of Divine origin, in the sense that the pope is held 
to establish in the Church bishops whose mission it is 
to direct the faithful in the way of salvation. The 
bishops have then in their dioceses an ordinary juris- 
diction, limited, however, by the rights that the pope 
can reserve to himself in virtue of his primacy. But 
this jurisdiction is independent of the will and consent 
of the faithful, and even of the clergy. In certain 
important matters, however, the bishop must at 
times seek the advice, at other times the consent, of 
the cathedral chapter.- In certain countries, where 
chapters are not established, the bishop is bound to 
consult in some specified cases the consultores cleri 
diecesani, or diocesan consultors (Third Council of 
Baltimore, nos. 17-22, 33, 179). On the other hand, 
certain classes of persons, especially the regulars 
properly so called, are exempt from episcopal au- 
thority, and certain matters are removed from the 
bishop’s jurisdiction. - Moreover, he has no power 
against the will of a superior authority, i. e. the pope, 
the councils, whether general, plenary, or provincial. 
The bishop possesses also other important powers 
through ‘‘delegated”’ jurisdiction which is accorded 
to him either by law, whether written or established 
by custom, or by grant of the sovereign pontiff 
through the Roman Congregations. The last named 
jurisdiction he exercises in the name of the Apostolic 
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See (see below). Certain writers attribute to the 
bishop a third kind of jurisdiction which they call 
“quasi-ordinary’’ jurisdiction, but there are wide 
differences as to the definition of this kind of juris- 
diction. Several writers (such as Wernz, II, 10; Bar- 
gilliat, “‘Preelect. jur. can.’’, Paris, 1900, I, 164; and 
among the older canonists, Bouix, ‘‘De princip. juris 
canonici’’, Paris, 1852, 530) think that this distine- 
tion is useless; the jurisdiction known as quasi-ordi- 
nary is nothing else than an ordinary or delegated 
jurisdiction granted by written law or by custom. 

It is a controverted question whether the bishops 
hold their jurisdiction directly from God or from the 
sovereign pontiff. The latter opinion, however, is 
almost generally admitted at the present day, for it 
is more in conformity with the monarchical constitu- 
tion of the Church, which seems to demand that there 
should be no power in the Church not emanating 
immediately from the sovereign pontiff. Authors 
who hold the contrary opinion say that it is during 
the episcopal consecration that bishops receive from 
God their power of jurisdiction. But habitually 
before their consecration the bishops have already 
all powers of jurisdiction over their dioceses (Bargil- 
liat, I, 442-445). Another question also discussed is 
whether the potestas magistervi, or teaching authority, 
is a consequence of the power of order or of jurisdic- 
tion (Sigmiiller, Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchen- 
rechts, Freiburg, 1900-04, 24-25). Whatever the 
conclusion, teaching authority will here be ranked 
among the powers of jurisdiction. The teaching 
authority of the bishop and his governing authority 
(potestas regiminis) will now be successively con- 
sidered, the latter comprising the legislative, dispen- 
sative, judicial, coercive, and administrative powers. 

A. Teaching Authority—By Divine law bishops 
have the right to teach Christian doctrine (Matt., 
xxviii, 19; Council of Trent, Sess. XXIV, De ref., ch. 
iv; Encyclical of Leo XIII, “‘Sapientize christiane’’, 
10 January, 1890; ‘Acta Sanctz Sedis’’, 1890, X XII, 
385). At the same time, the obligation of instructing 
the faithful either personally or, if hindered, through 
other ecclesiastics is incumbent upon them. They 
are bound also to see that in the parish churches the 
parish priests fulfil the requirements of preaching 
and teaching which the Council of Trent. imposes 
upon them (Sess. V, De ref., ch. ii; Sess. XXIV, De 
ref., ch. iv). The bishop must also supervise the 
teaching of Christian doctrine in the seminaries, as 
well as in secondary and primary schools (Cone. 
Balt. III, nos. 194 sqq.; Const. ‘‘ Romanos pontifices’’, 
8 May, 1881; op. cit., Appendix, 212). In virtue of 
this right of superintendence, and because of the 
intimate relations which exist between instruction 
and education, the bishop is empowered to forbid 
attendance at undenominational schools, at least in 


those districts where Catholic schools exist, and 


where attendance at the former schools is dangerous. 
In virtue of the same right he will very often be bound 
to erect Catholic schools or favour their establish- 
ment (Third Council of Baltimore, nos. 194-213). 
No one is allowed to preach Christian doctrine with- 
out the consent of the bishop, or at least without his 
knowledge if it is a question of exempt religious 


V, De ref., ch. ii; Sess. XXIV, De ref., ch. iv). 
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of special supervision over the manuals used in 
educational establishments, and as far as possible 
he will encourage the publication of good books and 
good newspapers (Third Council of Baltimore, nos. 
201, 220, 221, 225, 226). The bishop is the Inquisitor 
natus or protector of the faith for his diocese. He 
has not, it is true, the right to define, outside an cecu- 
menical council, controverted questions with regard 
to faith and morals, but’ when a heated discussion 
arises in his diocese, he can impose silence upon the 
parties concerned while awaiting a decision from the 
Holy See. If anyone, however, denies a point of 
doctrine defined by the Church, even though it be an 
exempt religious, the bishop will have the power to 
punish him (Council of Trent, Sess. V, De ref., ch. ii; 
Sess. XXIV, De ref., ch. iii). He must likewise guard 
the faithful of his diocese against dangerous societies 
condemned by the Holy See (Third Council of Balti- 
more, nos. 244—255). 

B. Governing Authority—(1) Legislative Power.— 
The bishop can enact for his diocese those laws which 
he considers conducive to the general good. Though 
he is not bound to convoke a synod for this purpose his 
legislative power is not absolute. He cannot legislate 
contra jus commune, i. e. enact a law contrary to the 
general law of the Church, written or established by 
custom, or to the decisions of general, plenary, or pro- 
vincial councils. This is on the principle that an 
inferior cannot act contrary to the will of his superiors 
(ch. ii, De electione et electi potestate’’, I, iii, in the 
Clementines; Friedberg, II, 1135) He can, however, 
enact laws juata jus commune, i. e. he can urge the 
observance of provisions of the common ecclesiastical 
law by penalizing the violation of the same (ch. ii, 
De constitutionibus, VI, I, 11; Friedberg, II, 937). 
He can determine the common ecclesiastical law, i. e. 


he can permit or forbid that which the common law 


neither forbids nor permits with certitude, and can 
apply to the particular needs of his diocese the general 
enactments of the pontifical laws. Many writers say 
that the bishop has also the power to enact laws 
praeter jus commune, i. e. to regulate those matters 
concerning which the common ecclesiastical law is 
silent, or at least particular points unforeseen by the 
common law. In any case, if the bishop wishes to 
add to the enactments of the common law (and the 
same principle is valid when it is a question of apply- 
ing to the needs of his own diocese a general law of 
the Church), he must take care to make no enactments 
on matters which the common law, in the intention 
of the supreme legislator, has completely regulated. 
The common law implicitly forbids any episcopal 
action in suchmatters. Thus, e.g., the bishop cannot 
introduce new irregularities. In his diocesan legisla- 
tion the bishop must not go beyond the purpose in- 
tended by the common ecclesiastical law. Thus, the 
latter forbids the clergy to take part in games of 
chance (ludi aleatorii), the aim of the law being to 
condemn the love of lucre and to avoid scandal; at 
the same time the bishop cannot forbid in private 
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sent, it does not belong to the bishop to act contrary 
to the will of the pope. The power of granting dis- 
pensations is correlative to the legislative power. 
The bishop may, therefore, dispense with regard to 
all diocesan laws. He may also dispense, in particular 
cases only, from the laws of provincial and plenary 
synods; any dispensation from these laws would be 
next te impossible, if it were necessary on all such 
occasions to convoke a fresh provincial or plenary 
synod. The bishop, however, cannot dispense from 
enactments that relate directly to himself, and impose 
obligations upon him, or from enactments that accord 
rights to a third party. The bishop cannot dispense 
from laws made by the sovereign pontiff. To this 
there are, however, some exceptions. In certain 
matters, the written law or custom has granted this 
right to the bishop. He may also dispense from such 
laws in virtue of an expressly delegated power, or 
even sometimes in virtue of the consent, presumed 
or tacit, of the sovereign pontiff. These cases in real- 
ity are determined by custom. Canonical writers 
also admit that a bishop may grant a dispensation, 
when there is a doubt whether a dispensation is re- 
quired, though in such a case it may be a question 
whether any dispensation at all is requisite (Bargil- 
liat, I, 483-491). 

(2) Judicial Power—This power. is exercised in 
two ways: without legal apparatus (extra judicialiter) 
or in a judicial process (judicialiter). In his diocese 
the bishop is judge in the first instance in all trials, 
civil and criminal, that pertain to the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, unless the persons be exempt from his 


authority, or the matters reserved for other judges; 


such, e. g., are the process of canonization reserved 
to the pope or the misdemeanours of a vicar-general, 
which fall under the cognizance of the archbishop. 
(Ch. vii, De officio judicis ordinarii, VI, I, xvi; 
Friedberg, II, 988; Council of Trent, Sess. XXIV, 
De ref., ch. xx.) In ecclesiastical trials he must 
conform to the general or special provisions of the 
law. (For matrimonial trials see “Instructio de 
judiciis ecclesiasticis circa causas matrimoniales” 
in “Acta et decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis 
II1’’, Appendix, 262; for trials of ecclesiastics see the 


Instruction of the Propaganda, “Cum Magnopere”’, 


which reproduces substantially the Instruction of 
the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars of 11 June, 


1880, op. cit., 287; see also 8. Smith, “ New procedure 


_in criminal and disciplinary causes of ecclesiastics”, 


- tomary, even for ecclesiastics. 
_ for the laity are censures; for ecclesiastics, religious 
exercises, confinement for a time in a monastery 


3d ed., New York, 1898.) The bishop has also ju- 
dicial power which he exercises extra judicialiter both 
in foro externo (publicly) and in foro interno (in con- 
science). He has the power to absolve his subjects 
from all sins and censures not reserved to the Holy 
See. Moreover, the absolution from a censure in- 


flicted by an ecclesiastical judge is always reserved 


to the latter or to his superiors (Bull, “Sacramentum 
Peenitentie ”’, 1 June, 1741 in “ Benedicti XIV, Bul- 
larium”’, Venice, 1778, I, 22; Const. “ Apostolicze 
Sedis’’, “Collectanea S. C. P.’’, 1002). On the other 
hand, the bishop may reserve to himself absolution 
from certain sins (Council of Trent, Sess. XIV, 
“De poenit.”, ch. vii; Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, nos. 124, 127). 

(3) Coercive Power—The right to punish is a 
necessary consequence of the right to judge. For- 


merly the bishop could and did inflict even corporal 


punishments and fines. These are no longer cus- 


The usual penalties 
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foreseen by the law (Instruction of Propaganda, 
20 October, 1884; Cone. Balt. III, Appendix, 298). 
To the coercive power of the bishop belongs also 
the right of issuing certain commands (precepta), i. e. 
of imposing on a particular ecclesiastic special obliga- 
tions sanctioned by certain penalties (Constitution, 
“Cum Magnopere’’ nos. 4 and 8). He has also the 
lawful power to remove the penalties inflicted by 
him. Bishops can also grant indulgences: cardinals 
200, archbishops 100, and bishops, 50 days’ indul- 
gence (Decree of Congregation of Indulgences, 28 Au- 
gust, 1903; Acta Sanctz Sedis, XX XVI, 318). 

(4) Administrative Power—The matters to which 
the administrative power of the bishop extends can 
only be briefly indicated here: (a) The foremost is 
the supreme direction of the clergy. At the present 
day, generally speaking, it might be said that the 
bishop has the right to retain in his diocese a priest 
to whom he has entrusted ecclesiastical functions 
and given the means of subsistence (Claeys-Bouuaert, 
200-244). In case of necessity or great utility, e. g. 
given a scarcity of priests, the bishop may compel 
an ecclesiastic to accept ecclesiastical functions, 
but he will require a pontifical indult to impose upon 
him the cura animarum, or cure of souls. LEccle- 
siastics ordained titulo missionis (see Hoty OrpERs, 
Missions) take upon themselves special obligations 
in this matter. (See Instruction of Propaganda, 
27 April, 1871, and the Reply of 4 February, 1873; 
Cone. Plen. Balt. III, Appendix, 204-211; decree 
“De seminariorum alumnis”, 22 December, 1905; 
“Acta Sanctz Sedis”, 1905, XX XVIII, 407.) The 
bishop may also nominate to the benefices and 
ecclesiastical functions of his own diocese. Certain 
nominations, however, are reserved to the Holy 
See, and in several countries the right of patronage 
still exists. (b) The bishop, moreover, intervenes 
in the administration of ecclesiastical property. 
No alienation whatever of ecclesiastical goods is 
possible without his consent, and he exercises su- 
preme supervision over their administration. (c) He 
has a special right of intervention in all matters 
relating to Divine worship and to the sacraments; 
he authorizes and supervises the printing of liturgical 
books, regulates public worship, processions, ex- 
position of the Blessed Sacrament, celebration of 
the Holy Mass, celebration of Mass twice on the same 
day by the same priest (see Brnarron), and exorcisms; 
his consent is required for the erection of churches 
and oratories; he authorizes the public veneration 
of the relics of saints and of those who have been 
beatified; he exercises supervision over statues and 
images exposed for the veneration of the faithful; 
he publishes indulgences, ete. But in all these matters 
his power is not unlimited; he must conform to the 
enactments of the canon law. 
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that in this case the bishop has ordinary jurisdiction 
with regard to his subjects, and only a delegated one 
with regard to those who are exempt (Hinschius, 
System des katholischen Kirchenrechts, Berlin, 1869, 
J, 178; Scherer, Handbuch des Kirchenrechtes, Graz, 
1886, I, 421, note 36); others again maintain that 
the bishop has at the same time both an ordinary and 
a delegated power over his subjects, and a delegated 
power over those who are exempt (Wernz, II, 816); 
finally, others see in this formula only a means of 
removing any obstacles which might prevent the 
bishop from using the power accorded to him (Santi, 
Prelect. jur. can., New York, 1898, I, 259). The 
delegated powers ab homine are at the present of 
very great importance, especially in missionary 
countries. The Apostolic Penitentiary grants those 
which are only concerned with the forum of conscience. 
The others are granted by the Congregation of the 
Propaganda. They are called jfacultates habituales, 
because not granted for a determined individual case. 
These faculties are no longer accorded only to the 
bishop in his own person but to the ordinaries, that 
is to say, to the bishop, to his successor, to the ad- 
ministrator pro tem. of the diocese, and to the vicar- 
general, to vicars Apostolic, prefects, ete. (Declaration 
of the Holy Office, 26 November, 1897, 22 April, 
1898, 25 June, 1898, 5 September, 1900; Acta Sanctze 
Sedis, 1897-98, XXX, 627, 702; 1898-99, XXXI, 
120; 1900-01, XX XIII, 225). As a general rule the 
bishop can subdelegate these powers, provided that 
the faculties do not forbid it (Holy Office, 16 De- 
cember, 1898; Acta Sanctz Sedis, 1898-99, XX XI, 
635). For further information see Putzer-Konings, 
“Commentarium in facultates apostolicas” (5th ed., 
New York, 1898). On the other hand, the bishop 
can always ask the Holy See for such delegated 
powers as are necessary in the administration of his 
diocese. The bishop is also the ordinary and habitual 
executor of the dispensations which the Holy See 
grants in foro externo, i. e. for public use or appli- 
cation. 

IV. OBiigaTions oF THE BrsHop.—In describing 
the rights of bishops we have already in great meas- 
ure indicated what their obligations are. All their 
efforts must aim at preserving the true faith and a 
high moral tone among the people; they attain this 
end by good example, by preaching, by daily so- 
licitude for the good administration of the diocese, 
and by prayer. Bishops, in effect, are bound by the 
Divine law to implore the help of God for the faith- 
ful committed to their care. Canon law has deter- 
mined more fully this obligation, and imposes upon 
the bishops the obligation of celebrating Mass for 
the faithful of their dioceses (missa pro grege) every 
Sunday, on the feast days of obligation and on the 
abrogated feast days (Const. Leo XIII “In suprema”’, 
10 June, 1882; “ Collectanea, 8. C. P.”, no. 112). The 
bishop is bound to take special care of the education 


of youth and of the training of his clergy; he must. 


exercise continual vigilance over the latter and 
assist them with his counsels. The Church has 
imposed as special obligations upon bishops the 
canonical visitation of the diocese and the holding 
of an annual diocesan synod. The bishop is bound 
to visit each year the greater part of his diocese, 
either personally or, if prevented, through his dele- 
gates. This visit will permit him to administer the 
Sacrament of Confirmation (Council of Trent, Sess. 
2 V, De ref., ch. iii). The Third Plenary Council of 
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diocesan consultors whenever he wished to convoke 
a synod (Acta et decreta, no. 20). It is then unnec- 
essary for the synod to assemble every year. How- 
ever in missionary countries the Holy See desires 
that these synods should be rather frequent and 
dispenses the bishop from the observation of the 
formalities difficult to fulfil, e. g. the convoking of 
all ecclesiastics who ought to be present at the synod 
(Letter of Propaganda to the Bishop of Milwaukee, 
29 July, 1889, ‘‘ Collectanea, 8. C. P.”,no.117). Itis 
evident, finally, that the bishop cannot fulfil the 
duties of his office unless he observes the law of 
residence. The bishop is obliged to reside in his 
diocese and it is proper that he should be in the 
episcopal city on the principal feast days of the year. 
He cannot be absent from his diocese for more than 
three months, except for grave reason approved of 
by the Holy See (Council of Trent, Sess. VI, De ref., 
ch. i; Sess. XXIII, De ref., ch. i; Benedict XIV, 
“Ad universe christiane”, 3 September, 1746; 
Letters of Propaganda, 24 April and 24 August, 1861; 
“Collectanea, S. C. P.’’, nos. 103, 105). 

The bishop has also obligations regarding the Holy 
See. Throughout his entire administration he must 
conform to the general legislation of the Church and 
the directions of the pope. In this respect two special 
obligations are incumbent upon him: he must pay the 
Visitatio ad limina Apostolorum, and present the 
Relatio de statu diecesis, i. e. he must visit the shrines 
of Sts. Peter and Paul at Rome and present a report 
on the condition of his diocese. In the time of 
Paschal IL (1099-1118), only metropolitans were 
bound to pay this visit. The Decretals imposed this 
obligation upon bishops whose consecration the pope 
reserved to himself (C. iv, ‘‘De electione et electi 
potestate’’; X, I, vi; ¢. xiii, “‘De majoritate et obe- 
dientia’’, X, I, xxxiii; c. iv, ‘‘De jurejurando”’, X, 
II, xxiv; Friedberg, II, 49, 201, 360). It has become 
general since the fifteenth century, and Sixtus defi- 
nitely ruled in favour of this obligation (Bull, ‘Ro- 
manus Pontifex’’, 20 December, 1585; “ Bullarum 
amplissima collectio’’, ed. Cocquelines, Rome, 1747, 
IV, iv, 173). According to this Bull the bishops of 
Italy and the neighbouring islands, of Dalmatia and 
Greece, must make the visit ad limina every three 
years; those of Germany, France, Spain, England, 
Portugal, Belgium, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean Sea every four years; 
those of other parts of Europe, of North Africa, and 
the isles of the Atlantic Ocean situated to the east 
of the New World, every five years; those of other 
parts of the world every ten years. The bishops of 
Ireland, in virtue of a privilege of 10 May, 1631, are 
bound to pay this visit only every ten years. Even 
in the case of more recently erected sees the years 
are counted from 20 December, 1585, date of the 
aforesaid Bull (instruction of Propaganda, 1 June, 
1877; ‘ Collectanea, 8. C. P.”’, no. 110). The bishops 
must pay this visit personally and for this purpose 


are allowed to absent themselves from their dioceses, 
the bishops of Italy for four months, other bishops 


for seven months. The Holy See sometimes dis- 
penses a bishop from the obligation of paying this 
visit personally, and permits him to seat as his 
delegate, a priest of his diocese, especially one of 
those who have been promoted to a high office (dig- 
nitates), or a priest of the diocese sojourning at Rome, 
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Benedict XIII, in 1725 (A. Lucidi, De Visitatione 
sacrorum Liminum, 5th ed., Rome, 1883). 

Bishops subject to the Propaganda present this 
statement to the latter congregation (the proper 
formula is in “Acta Sancte Sedis’’, 1891-92; XXIV, 
382, “Collectanea’’, no. 104). In addition they ought 
also to send, every five years, a report to the Propa- 
ganda according to the formulary drawn up by this 
congregation, 24 April, 1861 (Collectanea, no. 104). 
This obligation had formerly been an annual one 
(Decrees of Propaganda, 31 October, 1838, 27 Sep- 
tember, 1843, and 23 March, 1844; Collectanea, nos. 
97-99; Third Council of Baltimore, , no. 14). 

Finally, mention may be made of certain privileges 
enjoyed by bishops. They do not fall under suspen- 
sions and interdicts, late sententie, i. e. incurred ipso 
facto, unless express mention of them is therein made; 
those who are guilty of assaults upon them are pun- 
ished with an excommunication reserved speciali 
modo to the sovereign pontiff; they possess the right 
of having a domestic chapel and enjoy the privilege 
of the altare portabile, or portable altar, ete. 

V. Non-Catuoric Usn.—The title of bishop is still 
retained in certain Protestant churches. For its use 
in the Anglican Church see Sir R. Phillimore, “ Eccle- 
siastical Law in the Church of England”’ (new ed., 
1895); F. Makower, ‘Verfassung der Kirche von 
England’’ (1894), and the “Encyel. Britannica’”’ 
(9th ed.), III, 788-789; cf., also, O. J. Reichel, “A 
Short Manual of Canon Law’’ (The Sacraments), 
London, 1896, 283-298. For its use in the national 
Protestant Churches of Denmark and Sweden, see 
articles treating of those countries, and for its history 
and use in the Evangelical churches of Prussia and 
the European continent, Jacobson-Friedberg in 
“Real-Eneycl. f. prot. Theol. und Kirche’ (8d ed., 
1897), Ill, 246-247. For its use in Protestant 
churches of the United States see Baptists, MerH- 
opists, Mormons. ‘The antiquities and constitution 
of the Greek episcopate are treated by J. M. Heinec- 
crus in ‘ Abbildung der alten und neuen griechischen 
Kirche” (Leipzig, 1711), and in Milasch-Pessié, 
“Das Kirchenrecht der morgenlindischen Kirche”’ 
(Germ. tr. of 2nd ed., Mostar, 1905); the actual con- 


ditions of the Greek episcopate, Catholic and Ortho-~ 
dox (Schismatic), are described in Silbernag]-Schnit- 


zer, Verfassung und gegenwirtiger Bestand simt- 
licher “Kirchen des Orients”’ (2nd ed., Ratisbon, 
1904), passim. 


Pacanus, Tract. de ord., jurtsdict, et resident. episc. (Venice, 
ee Cental De sacré episcoporum auctoritate (Paris, 
605); Auzepo, De precellentid episcopalis dignitatis deque 
Sei functionibus (Lyons, 1630); Barsosa, Pastoralis 
sollicitudinis sive de officio et potestate episcoptr tripartita de- 
scriptio (Lyons, 1628); Piacrstus, Praxis episcopalis et eccle- 
siastica omnia et singula officium potestatemque episcopt concer- 
nentia complectens (Cologne, 1665); ANTONELLI, De regains 
ecclesie episcopalis (Venice, 1705); Benepicr XI Vin De 
synodo dicecesand (Louvain, 1763); ANDREUCCT, Hierarchia 
ecclesiastica im varias suas partes ‘distributa (Rome, 1766); 
Prravius, Dissertatio de episcopis et eorum jurisdictione et 
auctoritate (Vienna, 1766); Gavanti, Enchiridion seu manuale 
episcoporum (Venice, 1769); THomassin, Vetus ac nova Ecc, 
disciplina circa beneficia etc. (Venice, 1768), Pt. I, bk. I, ch. i 


(2), 50-60; Hetrert, Rechten und Pflichten der Bischife ae 
_ Pfarrer und deren Gehilfen und, Stellvertreter (Prague, 1832); 


Bourx, Tractatus de episcopo ubi et de synodo diwcesand (Paris, 
1859); Von ScurreEr, Handbuch des Kirchenrechts (Graz, 1886) 


I, 553, (good bibliography); Mrncuers, De canonicd dic«cesis 


visitatione cum appendice de visitatione sacrorum liminum 
poclcgne, 1893); Du BraBanpERE, Juris canonict compendium 
(7th , Bruges, 1903), I, 257-299; Zrrenu1, Apparatus juris 
clin (3d ed., Rome, 1903), 32-60; Smrru, Elements of 
Ecclesiastical Law (New York, 1881), I, 271-356; TAUNTON, 
The Law of the Church (London, 1906), 79-123; Vives ¥ 
Tuto, De Dignitate et Ojfictis Episcoporum et Prelatorum 
(Rome, 1905), an ene ae edia of the episcopal office; Cath. 
, Bulletin (1906), XI II, 363, 364. The antiquities of 
10p’s_ office ae collected in THOMASSIN, op. atts 
Stiathol K I, 162-1685 Binrerim, Den. 
il. Kirche (1825-58), I (2), Mets 
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passim. For the office of bishop in medieval Ireland see 
ApvAMNAN, Life of St. Columba, Rrpves, ed. (Dublin, 1857), 
339-341 and passim; LANniIcAN, Eccl. Hist. of Ireland (Dublin, 
1828); Joycn, A Social Hist. of Ireland (London, 1903), 320— 
324, 388 and passim; (with caution) WAarn-Harris, Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland (Dublin, 1764), I, passim (Bishops of Treland); 
SKENE, Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1887), Il, passim; Car- 
DINAL Moran, Essay on the Origin, Doctrines, "and Discipline 
of the Early Irish Church (Dublin, 1864). 
A. Van Hove. 


Bishop, AuxiniARy. See Auximrary BisHop. 


Bishop, Coapsuror. See BisHop. 


Bishop, Wix11AM, the first superior in England 
in episcopal orders since the old hierarchy died out in 
the reign of Elizabeth, born ec. 1553 at Brailes, in War- 
wickshire, where his family continued to reside until 
recent times; d. 16 April, 1624. He went to Glou- 
cester Hall, Oxford, in 1570; but retired abroad 
four years later, and joined Allen at the English 
College, Douai. From thence he went to Rome, 
and after completing his studies and being ordained 
priest, we find him once more in England, where 
he was called upon to endure many and great 
hardships. On at least two occasions, he was ap- 
prehended, imprisoned for some years, and then ban- 
ished. It was during one of these periods of banish- 
ment that he went to Paris and took the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity at the Sorbonne. Dr. Bishop took 
a leading part in the unfortunate disputes between 
seculars and regulars at that time. The latter party, 
by means of their influence at Rome, had secured the 
appointment of an “archpriest” as superior of the 
English mission. The secular clergy resented this, 
calling out for the restoration of episcopal govern- 
ment in some form. They became known as “the 
Appellants”, and were favoured by Elizabeth, who 
contrived to assist them secretly to prosecute their 
appeals. In 1598 Bishop himself went to Rome, 
with another priest, to lay their case before the Holy 
See. On their arrival, however, they found the 
Jesuit influence still supreme, and by order of Cardi- 
nal Cajetan, Protector of England, they were im- 
prisoned at the English College, under Father Per- 
sons. After three months’ confinement, they were 
dismissed, but with a strict injunction not to go back 
to England. It was not until there had been further 
representations and another deputation to Rome 
that four years later this injunction was removed. 

Soon after his return, in 1603, Bishop drew up the 
famous “Protestation of Allegiance” to Queen 
Elizabeth, signed by twelve other priests besides 
himself, in which they definitely took up their stand 
against those who aimed at the conversion of Eng- 
land by political means. At least one of these priests 
(Roger Cadwallador) was afterwards martyred and 
probably also a second (Robert Drury), though there 
is some doubt about his identity. Elizabeth never 
saw the “Protestation”, for on the very day on 
which it was signed, she was seized with what proved 
to be her last illness. It was violently denounced 
by the opposing party; but it would seem that Rome 
was large-minded enough not to condemn it, for 
when more than twenty years later the petition of 
the clergy was at length granted, and a vicar Apos- 
tolic of England was appointed with episcopal 
bee William Bishop was chosen for the office. 

became nominally Bishop of Chalcedon, in- 
artibus infidelium. Dr. Bishop was only to be 
Wiese Apostolic for ten months; but during that 
short time he organized a systematic form of ec- 
clesiastical government, consisting of five vicars- 
general, assisted by archdeacons and rural deans_ 
throughout the country. He also a 
chapter of twenty-fo s, who wi 
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referred to, Rome recognized their jurisdiction. On 
the restoration of the hierarchy in 1850, when dioc- 
esan chapters were erected, the “Old Chapter” did 
not dissolve, but changed its name, and as the “Old 
Brotherhood of the Secular Clergy” it exists to-day, 
a lasting memorial to the work of the first vicar 
Apostolic. An oil painting of Bishop hangs at 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, London, a print 
of which appeared in the “Catholic Directory” for 
1810. The works of Bishop are: “A Reformation of a 
Catholicke Deformed, in answer to W. Perkins” 
(1604; Part II, 1607); “Answer to Mr. Perkins’s 
Advertisement” (1607); “Reproof of Dr. Abbot’s 
Defence of a Catholicke Deformed” (1608); “ Dis- 
proof of Dr. Abbot’s Counterproofs” (1614); “ De- 
fence of King’s Title”; “Pitts, de Illustribus Anglize 
Scriptoribus” (1619); “ Protestation of Loyalty” (see 
above); pamphlets on archpriest controversy, etc. 

Dopp, Ch. Hist. of Eng., ed. Tirrney; Douay Diaries; 
Gittow, Bibl. Dict. of Eng. Catholics; Bururr, Hist. Memoirs 
(1819); Brrtneton, Memoirs of Panzani (1794); Catholic 
Directory, 1810; Brapy, Annals of Cath. Hierarchy (1877); 
Law, Jesuits and Seculars in Reign of Elizabeth (1889); MS. Life 
in Westminster Archives, London. 

BERNARD WARD. 


Bishopric. See Diocuse. 


Bishop’s Book. See Henry VIII; Boox or Com- 
MON PRAYER. 


Bishop’s Crook. See PAasTroraL STAFF, 
Bisignano, Diocrsr or. See San Marco. 


Bisomus, a tomb large enough to contain two 
bodies. The ordinary tombs (loci) in the galleries of 
the Roman catacombs contained one body. It 
sometimes happened, however, that a space large 
enough to contain two bodies was excavated. Such 
a double grave is referred to in inscriptions as locus 
bisomus. An inscription from the catacomb of St. 
Calixtus, for instance, informs us that a certain 
Boniface, who died at the age of twenty-three years 
and two months, was interred in a double grave 
which had been prepared for himself and for his 
father (Bonifacius, qui vixit annis XXIII et II 
(mens) es, positus in bisomum in pace, sibi et patr. 
suo). A fourth-century inscription tells of two 
ladies who had purchased, for their future interment, 
a bisomus in a “new crypt” which contained the 
body of a Saint:— 


IN CRYPTA NOBA RETRO SAN 

CTUS EMERVM VIVAS BALER 

RA ET SABINA MERUM LOC 

V BISOM AB APRONE ET A 
BIATORE 


Like so many pious but rather superstitious persons 
of that age “Balerra” and “Sabina” wished to be 
buried in the closest proximity to a martyr, retro 
sanctos, a privilege which, as we learn from another 
inscription, “many desire but few receive” (quod 
multi cupiunt et rari accipiunt). “ : 

Nespirr in Dict. Christ. Ant., s. v.; NorTHcoTr AND 
Browntow; Roma Sott. (London, 1878); Maruccur, Elémenis 
d@arch. chrét.: notions gén. (Paris, 1899). 

Maurice M. Hasserr, 


-Bitonto, Diocusz or. See Rewo. 
Bkerke. See Grprau anv Borri, Droczs® oF, 


_ Blackburne, Roserr, an English Catholic who 
uffered imprisonment in the closing oe of the © 


iy 2 


seventeenth, and during th . r 
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brought to the attention of Parliament, but nothing 
was done for his relief. He was never tried or re- 
leased, and finally died in prison. 
GitLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., I, 223. 
THOMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


Black Fast, Toz.—This form of fasting, the most 
rigorous in the history of church legislation, was 
marked by austerity regarding the quantity and 
quality of food permitted on fasting days as well as 
the time wherein such food might be legitimately 
taken. 

In the first place more than one meal was strictly 
prohibited. At this meal flesh meat, eggs, butter, 
cheese, and milk were interdicted (Gregory I, Decre- 
tals IV, cap. vi; Trullan Synod, Canon lvi). Besides 
these restrictions abstinence from wine, especially 
during Lent, was enjoined (Thomassin, Traité des 
jeines de l’Hglise, II, vii). Furthermore, during 
Holy Week the fare consisted of bread, salt, herbs, 
and water (Laymann, Theologia Moralis, Tr. VIII; 
De observatione jejuniorum, i). Finally, this meal 
was not allowed until sunset. St. Ambrose (De 
Elia et jejunio, sermo vill, in Psalm CXVIII), St. 
Chrysostom (Homil. iv in Genesim), St. Basil (Oratio 
i, De jejunio) furnish unequivocal testimony concern- 
ing the three characteristics of the black fast. The 
keynote of their teaching is sounded by St. Bernard 
(Sermo. iii, No. 1, De Quadragesima), when he says 
“hitherto we have fasted only until none” (8 p. m.) 
“whereas, now” (during Lent) “kings and princes, 
clergy and laity, rich and poor will fast until evening”. 
It is quite certain that the days of Lent (Muller, 
Theologia Moralis, II, Lib. II, Tr. ii, § 165, no. 11) 
as well as those preceding ordination were marked by 
the black fast. This regime continued until the tenth 
century when the custom of taking the only meal of 
the day at three o’clock was introduced (Thomassin, 
loc. cit.). In the fourteenth century the hour of 
taking this meal was changed to noon-day (Muller, 
loc. cit.). Shortly afterwards the practice of taking 
a collation in the evening began to gain ground 
(Thomassin, op. cit., II, xi). Finally, the custom 
of taking a crust of bread and some coffee in the morn- 
ing was introduced in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. During the past fifty years, owing to ever 
changing circumstances of time and place, the Church 
has gradually relaxed the severity of penitential 
requirements, so that now little more than a vestige 
of former rigour obtains. 

Sr. Tuomas, Summa Theol., II, Q. ii, 2-147; BrneHam, 


Antiquities of the Christian Church (London, 1844); GuNNING, 
The Paschal or Lent Fast (Oxford, 1845). 


J. D. O’Neii. 


Blackfoot Indians, an important tribe of the 
Northern Plains, constituting the westernmost ex- 
tension of the great Algonquian stock. Instead of 
being a compact people with a head chief and central 
government, they are properly a confederacy of 
three sub-tribes speaking the same language, namely: 
Siksika or Blackfoot proper; Kaina (Kena), or 


Blood; Piktni, or Piegan, each of which sub-tribes _ 


is again subdivided into bands, to the number of 
some fifty in all. In close alliance with them are the 


Bea ms farther to the north. As is us 
t Indian etymologies, the origin of 7 
} ed. One tradition ascribe: 


Atsina, or Grosventres, a branch of the more southern 
ra aed the Sassi, a detached band of the 
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are immigrants from the East. About one hundred 
years ago, and until gathered upon reservations, 
they held most of the immense territory stretching 
from the southern headwaters of the Missouri, in 
Montana, almost to the North Saskatchewan, in 
Canada, and from about 105° W. longitude to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. They are now settled 
on three reservations in the Province of Alberta, 
Canada, and one in Montana, U. S8., being about 
equally divided between the two governments. The 
Atsina are also now settled in Montana, while the Sassi 
are in Alberta. 

Most of the early estimates of Blackfoot popula- 
tion are unreliable and usually cieopeeated! The 
estimate made by Mackenzie (about the year 1790) 
of 2250 to 2550 warriors, or perhaps 8500 souls, is 

_ probably very near the truth for that period. In 
1780, 1837, 1845, 1857, and 1869, they suffered great 
losses by smallpox. In 1883-84 some 600 on the 
Montana reservation died of starvation in conse- 
quence of a simultaneous failure of the buffalo and 
reduction of rations. In addition to these whole- 
sale losses, they suffered a continual wasting from 
wars with the surrounding tribes—Cree, Assiniboin, 
Sioux, Crow, Flathead, Kutenai—for the Blackfeet 
were a particularly warlike and aggressive people, 
and, with the exception of the two small tribes 
living under their protection, they had no allies. 
The official Indian report for 1858 gives them 7300 
souls, but a careful unofficial estimate made about 
the same time puts them at 6720. In 1906 they were 
officially reported to number in all 4617, as follows: 
Blackfoot Agency, Alberta, 842; Blood Agency, Al- 
berta, 1204, Piegan Agency, Alberta, 499; Blackfoot 
Agency (Piegan), Montana, 2072. 

In their culture the Blackfeet were a _ typical 
Plains tribe, living in skin tipis, roving from place 
to place without permanent habitation, without 
pottery, basketry, or canoes, having no agriculture 
except for the planting of a native tobacco, and 
depending almost entirely upon the buffalo for sub- 
sistence. Their traditions go back to a time when 
they had no horses, hunting the buffalo on foot by 
means of driveways constructed of loose stones; but 
as early as 1800 they had many horses taken from 
the southern tribes, and later became noted for their 
great herds. They procured guns and horses about 
the same time, aad were thus enabled to extend 
their incursions successfully over wide areas. While 
generally friendly to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
traders, they were, in the earlier period, usually 
hostile towards Americans, although never regu- 
larly at war with the government. Upon ceremonial 
occasions each of the three principal tribes camped 
_ in a great circle, as usual among the Plains tribes, 
the tipis of each band occupying a definite section of 
the circle, with the “medicine lodge’’, or ceremonial 
sacred structure, in the centre of the circle. The 


assertion that these smaller bands constituted exo- 
gamic clans seems consistent with Plains Indians 
eustom. There was also a military society consisting 
of several subdivisions, or orders, of various rank, 
to the retired veterans who 
directors of the rites. 


from boys in trainin 


acted as advisers an Each 
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_ (nominally in Edinburgh) after her death. 
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tribal ceremony was the Sun Dance, held annually 
in the summer season. The marriage tie was easily 
broken, and polygamy was permitted. The dead 
were usually deposited in trees, or sometimes in 
tipis erected for the purpose on prominent hills. 
In physique the Blackfeet are tall and finely built; 
in temper, aggressive, unruly, and uncertain. 

The earliest missionary work among the Blackfeet 
was that of the French Jesuits who accompanied 
the explorer Verendrye in the Saskatchewan region 
in 1731-42. Among these may be named Fathers 
Nicholas Gonnor, Charles Mesaiger, and Jean Aul- 
neau. Nothing more was done until the establish- 
ment of the Red River colony by Lord Selkirk, who, 
in 1816, brought out Fathers Dumoulin and Pro- 
vencher from Montreal to minister to the wants of 
the colonists and Indians. Their Indian work, at 
first confined to the Crees and Ojibwa, was afterwards 
extended, under the auspices of the Oblates, to the 
Blackfeet and Assiniboin. Among the most noted 
of these Oblate missionaries were Father Albert 
Lacombe (1848-90), author of a manuscript Black- 
foot dictionary, as well as of a monumental grammar 
and dictionary of the Cree, and Father Emile Legal 
(1881-90), author of several important manuscripts 
relating to the Blackfoot tribe and language. Protes- 
tant mission work in the tribe was begun by the 
Wesleyan Methodists about 1840 (though without 
any regular establishment until 1871), and by the 


Episcopalians at about the same date. 

GRINNELL, Blackfoot Lodge Tales (1892); Hayprn, Eth- 
nography and Philology of the Missouri River Valley Tribes 
(1862); Hopen, Handbook of Am. Indians; Mooney, Missions, 
Siksika, ete., in Reports, Bureau of Am. Ethnology (1907); 
MAcKENziIn, Voyages (1801); Pinuine, Bibliography of the 
Algonquin Languages, s. vv, Blackfoot, Lacombe, Legal, McLean, 
Tims, in Reports, B. Am. Ethn. (1891); Wissurer, Blackfoot 
Indians in Ontario Archeological Report for 1905 (Toronto, 
1906); Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
(U. 8.) and Superintendent of Indian Affairs (Canada). 

JAMES Mooney. 


Black Friars. See Dominicans; CANONS AND 
CanongessES REGULAR OF St. AUGUSTINE; HERMITS 
or Sr. AUGUSTINE. 


Blackloe, THomas. See Wuitn, THOMAS, 


Black Monks. See BenepicTiINE ORDER; CANONS 
AND CANONESSES RuecuLar or Sr. Augustine; Her- 
MiIts oF Sr. AUGUSTINE. 


Black Sisters (AuaustTinran Nuns). 
Nuns. 


Black Sunday. See Passton SuNDAY. 


Blackwood, Apam, author, b. at Dunfermline, 
Scotland, 1539; d. 1613. He was a great-nephew of 
Robert Reid, Bishop of Orkney (1541-58), who pro- 
vided for his education, both his parents being dead, 
at the University of Paris. On the bishop’s death, 
Queen Mary’s generosity enabled Adam to complete 
his studies at Paris and Toulouse. He taught philos- 
ophy at Paris and published there a funeral poem on 


See ALEXIAN 


. King Charles IX (1574) and a work on the relation 


between religion and government (1575). Arch- 
bishop James Beaton recommended him to Mary for 
the office of Judge of the Parliament of Poitiers 
(Poitou was under her jurisdiction as Dowager of 
France), and here he married Catherine Courtinier. 
Blackwood collected a good library, and wrote several — 
books, one an ‘‘Apology for Kings’’, denouncing 
Buchanan’s views with much bitterness, and another 
a vigorous defence of Queen Mary, published in Paris 


works by him were a book of pious medi 
ie and verse and an ascetic comme 
tieth Psalm. Bl ( ed in 


Other + . 
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Adami Blacvodei opera omnia (Paris, 1644), ed. GABRIEL; 
Navup® (with a portrait and prefatory life); Irvine, Scottish 
Writers, I, 161-169; Dempster, Hist. Eccles: Gentis Scotorum, 
116; Buackwoop, Martyre de la Royne d’Escosse is included in 
Jess, De vitd et rebus gestis Marie Scot. Regine (1725), II, 
175 (Maitland Club tr., 1734). 

D. O. Huntrr-Buair. 


Blais, ANDREW. See Rimouski, DiocEse or. 


Blaise (Buasius), Saint, bishop and martyr.— 
The ninth-century martyrologies of Europe in their 
lists, which are accompanied by historical notices, 
give on 15 February the name of St. Blasius, Bishop 
of Sebaste and martyr. The Greek synaxaria men- 
tion him under 11 February. In the oldest known 
recension of the so-called martyrology of St. Jerome 
the name of St. Blasius does not appear; it is only 
in the later, enlarged catalogues that he is men- 
tioned. The historical notices concerning him in 
the above-mentioned martyrologies and synaxaria 
rest on the legendary Acts. All the statements agree 
that St. Blasius was Bishop of Sebaste in Armenia 
and most of the accounts place his martyrdom in the 
reign of Licinius (about 316). As these reports may 
rest on old traditions which are bound up with the 
veneration of the saint in the Church liturgy, they 
are not to be absolutely rejected. It can perhaps 
be assumed that St. Blasius was a bishop and that 
he suffered martyrdom at the beginning of the fourth 
century. All the particulars concerning his life 
and martyrdom which are found in the Acts are 
purely legendary and have no claim to historical 
worth. ‘There are besides various recensions of 
the text of the Acts. According to the legend 
Blasius was a physician at Sebaste before he was 
raised to the episcopal see. At the time of the perse- 
eution under Licinius he was taken prisoner at the 
command of the governor, Agricolaus. The hunters 
of the governor found him in the wilderness in a 
cave to which he had retired and while in prison he 
performed a wonderful cure on a boy who had a 
fishbone in his throat and who was in danger of 
choking to death. After suffering various forms of 
torture St. Blasius was beheaded; the Acts relate 
also the martyrdom of seven women. The veneration 
of the Oriental saint was brought at an early date 
into Europe, as is shown by the recitals in the his- 
torical martyrologies of the ninth century, and the 
Latin recension of the legend of St. Blasius; so that 
Blasius became one of the most popular saints of 
the Middle Ages. The actual reason for the unusual 
veneration has not yet been made clear. Most 
probably one ground was that according to the legend 
he was a physician and wonderful cures were ascribed 
to him; for this reason the faithful sought his help 
and intercession when ill. Numberless churches 
and altars were dedicated to him and many localities 
(Taranto, Ragusa, the Abbey of St. Blasius in the 
Black Forest, etc.) claimed to possess some of his 
relics. He was also one of the Fourteen Holy Mar- 
tyrs. In many places on the day of his feast the 
blessing of St. Blasius is given: two candles are con- 
secrated, generally by a prayer, these are then held 
in a crossed position by a priest over the heads of 
the faithful or the people are touched on the throat 
with them. In other places oil is consecrated in 
which the wick of a small candle is dipped and the 
throats of those present are touched with the wick. 


At the same time the following blessing is given: 


_ “Per intercessionem S. Blasii liberet te Deus a malo 
gutteris et a quovis alio malo”’ (May God at the in- 
: ion of St oat preserve you from throat 
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by wild beasts, as he was found by the hunters of 


the governor. 

Acta SS., February, I 331-336; (Commentarius), 336-353 
(Acta); Mompririus, Sanctuarium, I, 81-83; ed. BoLLANDISTS 
(Brussels, 1898-99), I, 204-205; Mrraprnrastes, Vite Sanc- 
torum in Mienn, P. G., CXVI, col. 817 sqq.; Synazarium 
Constantinopel., ed. DELAHAYE (Brussels, 1902), 458; Unric, 
Die XIV heiligen Nothelfer in Theol. Quartalschrift (Tiibingen, 
1888), 72 sqq.; Niccouat, Memorie storiche di S. Biagio, vescovo 
e martire, protettore della republica di Ragusa (Rome, 1752); 
Vita e martirio di S. Biagio, vescovo di Sebaste (Monza, 1889); 
Ex.ues, The Holy Helpers, Sts. Blaise and Hrasmus in The 


Dublin Review (1889), 340 sqq.; Pistre, Vie de S. Blaise, . 


évéque de Sébaste (Toulouse, 1861). B 
J. P. Kirscu. 


Blanc, Anruony, fifth Bishop, and first Arch- 
bishop, of New Orleans, La., U.S. A., b. at Sury, near 
Lyons, France, 11 Oct., 1792; d. at New Orleans, 
20 June, 1860. He was one of the first ecclesiasti- 
cal students after the restoration of the Church in 
France, and was ordained priest on 22 July, 1816, 
by Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans, in the Seminary 
at Lyons, during a visit of that prelate in search of 
help and volunteers for the American mission. He 
came to America in September, 1817, landing at 
Annapolis, Md., with several young seminarians, 
and was entertained until the end of October by 
Charles Carroll at Carrolton. He then went with 
Bishop Dubourg to New Orleans and for nearly 
fifteen years led the arduous life of a missionary over 
the wide field of the Mississippi Valley. In 1831, 
Bishop De Neckere appointed him his vicar-general 
and wanted to make him his coadjutor, but he re- 
fused the promotion. When the Bishop died, in 
1853, Father Blanc was named administrator, and 
was consecrated bishop of the diocese, 22 November, 
1835. His jurisdiction extended over the States of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and in 1838 Texas was 
added. In 1842 he came into conflict with the lay 
trustees of the Cathedral over his right to appoint 
its rector, in the course of which contest he had to 
interdict the church. Litigation in the courts and 
appeals to the State Legislature dragged out the 
controversy for more than a year, but all the issues 
were decided in favour of the Bishop. In 1838 he 
established a diocesan seminary and introduced into 
the diocese the Lazarists, the Jesuits, the Redemp- 
torists, the Christian Brothers, the Sisters of Charity, 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, and the Congregations of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel and of the Holy Cross. He attended 
the First Plenary Council of Baltimore, and was one 
of the few American prelates present in Rome when 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was pro- 
claimed (8 Dec., 1854). New Orleans was made an 
archbishopric, 19 July, 1850, and he received the 
pallium, 16 February, 1851. During his tenure of 
the see many old abuses were corrected; the number 
of churches was increased from 26 to 73, of priests 
from 27 to 92, and many schools, academies, colleges, 
convents, and asylums testified to his zeal and la- 
bours. He died suddenly at his residence in New 
Orleans, discharging with activity to the last the 
arduous duties of his office. 

Sua, Hist. Cath. Ch. in U.S. (New York, 1904); Reuss, 
Biog. Cycl. of the Catholic Hierarchy (Milwaukee, Wis., 1898); 
CuarkE, Lives of the Deceased Bishops (New York, 1872), II; 
Ceerelie Almanac 1861; Delta (files, New Orleans, 23 June, 
Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 
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He left the order, however, in 1762, before it was 
suppressed, retired to Belgium, and for seven years 
remained near Namur, occupied with pedagogical 
questions. He wrote ‘“‘Le temple des Muses fabu- 
listes’’ (Liége, 1776, 2 vols.) and ‘L’Ecole des 
moeurs’? (Namur and Paris, 1775, 2 vols.). The 
latter work was first published without the author’s 
name under the title, ‘Le poéte des mceurs, ou les 
maximes de la sagesse . . .”’ (1771), and later was 
reprinted several times with the title “‘Maximes de 
Vhonnéte homme, ou le poéte des meeurs”’, _ Blanch- 
ard’s main work was published after his death by 
Bruyset: ‘Préceptes pour l’éducation des deux sexes 
& Vusage des familles chrétiennes’’ (Lyons, 1803, 
2 vols.); a new edition in 1807 was entitled ‘‘ Educa- 
tion chrétienne & l’usage de l’un et de l’autre sexe’”’. 
Blanchard adapts to Christian education the princi- 
ples found in Rousseau’s ‘Emile’. In the work 
there is little originality; yet, besides judiciously 
chosen quotations, we find very useful suggestions 
and good criticisms of Rousseau’s views. It is di- 
vided into three parts: physical education, moral 
education, and education of girls. Great importance 
is attached to physical culture, health, hygiene of the 
whole organism, and of the special sense-organs. 
Useful rules are given for the formation of the in- 
tellect, feelings, and will. Good pronunciation and 
reading are insisted on. Blanchard rightly rejects 
the principle of negative education advocated by 
Rousseau. It would be very harmful to wait till 
reason is developed in order to make the child exer- 
cise it; on the contrary, it must be developed by 
proper exercise and under proper guidance. To 
start for a long journey, he says, the traveller does 
not wait till the sun is high in the sky, but rather 
profits by the first rays of light; so must it be with 
the child. As to the education of women, Blanch- 
ard’s views seem rather narrow to-day. Woman is 
made for dependence. Her instruction must be lim- 
ited to a few elementary notions; Fénelon’s principles 
and the “Avis d’une mére 4 sa fille’? of Madame de 
Lambert, which Blanchard reproduces, must form 


the basis of her moral education. 

Bovituor, Biographie ardennaise; Compayr® in La grande 
encyclopédie, V1, 1011, and in Dictionnaire de pédagogie (Paris, 
1887), I, 262; SommervocEL, Bibliotheque de la c. de J. ( 
ed., Brussels and Paris, 1890), I, 1538; Dictionnaire des ou- 

 vrages anonymes et pseudonymes (Paris, 1884), 729.. 
C. A. DuBRaAyY. 


Blanche, Gusrave, Eudist. See Guur or St. Law- 
RENCE, VICARIATE APOSTOLIC OF. 

Blanchet, Frangors NorBert, missionary and 
first Archbishop of Oregon City, U. S. A., son of 
Pierre Blanchet, a Canadian farmer, b. 30 September, 
1795, near Saint-Pierre, Riviére du Sud, Province of 
Quebec; d. 18 June, 1883, at Portland, Oregon. After 
three years in the village school he went in 1810, with 
his brother Augustin Magloire, later the first Bishop 
of Nesqually, to the Seminary of Quebec, where he 


-was ordained Pace 18 July, 1819. He was stationed 


at the cathedral for a year and was then sent to 
Richibuecto, New Brunswick, as pastor of the Micmac 
Indians and Acadian settlers, among whom he spent 
seven years of missionary apprenticeship, enduring 
poverty, isolation, and innumerable hardships. In 
1827 he was recalled. to Montreal and appointed 
pastor of St. Joseph de Soulanges, a parish of 2,000 
souls. During the cholera epidemic of 1832 Father 
Blanchet attended the stricken so fearlessly that the 
Protestants of the place presented him with a testi- 
monial. In 1837 he was 2a vicar-general by 
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by portages, in barges, on horseback, and in light 
boats. It took them nine days to cross the Rocky 
Mountains, on the summit of which, at three o’clock 
in the morning of 16 October Father Blanchet cele- 
brated Mass. They arrived at Fort Vancouver on 
24 November. The territory assigned to the two 
priests embraced 
about 375,000 
square miles. It 
extended from 
California to Alas- 
ka and from the 
Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

For four years 
they laboured 
alone, going from 
settlement to set- 
tlement, facing 
every peril of a 
wild country, re- 
calling the scat- 
tered faithful to 
the practice | of 
religion and in- 
structing the ab- 
origines. Then 
two other priests 
from Canada, the Revs. A. Langlois and Z. Bol- 
duc, came to their assistance. In 1844 they were 
reinforced by the great missionary, Father De 
Smet, with four other Jesuit priests, three lay broth- 
ers, and six Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
The immense territory of the Oregon mission was 
made an Apostolic vicariate 1 December, 1843; 
Father Blanchet was named its first vicar Apostolic 
and titular Bishop of Philadelphia. The letters from 
Rome arrived in August, 1844. To receive episcopal 
consecration he started for Canada 5 December, 
boarded a steamer on the Columbia River, touched 
at Honolulu, doubled Cape Horn, landed at Dover, 
England, went by rail to Liverpool, took a vessel to 
Boston and thence proceeded by rail to Montreal, a 
journey of 22,000 miles. He was consecrated by 
Bishop Bourget in the Cathedral of Montreal 25 July, 
1845. Later he returned to Europe, visiting Rome, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria in the in- 
terests of his diocese. He gathered together six 
secular priests, four Jesuit priests, three lay brothers, 
and seven Sisters of Notre Dame. They sailed from 
Brest 22 February, 1847, and reached the Columbia 
River on 12 August. The bishop was translated to 
the See of Draza by letters of 4 May, 1844, to avoid 
the confusion of his former title with that of Phila- 
delphia, U. S. A. The Vicariate was erected into a 
province 24 July, 1846. Bishop Blanchet was made 
Archbishop of Oregon City, his brother Magloire 
became Bishop of Walla Walla, and Father Demers 
Bishop of Vancouver’s Island. 


Most Rev. Francois NorRBERT 
BLANCHET 
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Catholicity in Oregon) in a series of papers published 
in the ‘‘Catholic Sentinel” of that city. In 1880 he 
resigned and was appointed titular Archbishop of 
Amida. He consecrated three bishops—Demers, 
D’Herbomez, and Seghers. He found on the Pacific 
coast a wilderness, spiritual as well as material; he 
left, after forty-six years of heroic work, a well-pro- 
vided ecclesiastical province. His name will be for- 
ever illustrious in the history of the Church in America 
as the first archbishop of the North-west and the 
Apostle of Oregon. 

BuancHet, Aucustin Maatorre, brother of pre- 
ceding, first Bishop of Walla Walla-Nesqually, State 
of Washington, U. 8. A., b. 22 August, 1797, on his 
father’s farm near the village of Saint-Pierre, Riviére 
du Sud, Canada; d. 25 February, 1887, at Fort Van- 
couver, Washington. After attending the village 
school for three years, he was sent to Quebec, with 
his brother Francois Norbert, to study for the priest- 
hood. He was ordained 3 June, 1821. After a twelve- 
month as assistant pastor at St. Gervais, he was sent 
as missionary to the Isles de la Madeleine and later 
to Cape Breton Island. He gave four years of min- 
istry to the Gulf provinces. Then he was recalled 
to the vicariate Apostolic of Montreal and was suc- 
cessively pastor of four parishes, in one of which 
he was the successor of his elder brother. In 1846 
while a canon of the Montreal cathedral, he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of the new Diocese of Walla Walla 
in what is now the State of Washington. He was 
consecrated 27 September, 1846. In the following 
spring he set out overland for his distant see with one 
priest, Rev. J. A. B. Brouillet, and two students. At 
Pittsburgh he declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen of the United States. At St. Louis the party was 
increased by Father Richard, two deacons and 
Brother Blanchet, all members of the Order of Mary 
Immaculate. Fort Walla Walla was reached on 
5 September, 1847. The Bishop located at The Dalles 
and thence multiplied his apostolic labours through- 
out the vast territory under his care. He endured 
the many hardships of a pioneer country and braved 
all the perils of a region infested with wild beasts 
and still more savage men. He was full of zeal. He 
established missions; he built churches; he founded 
academies and colleges; he started schools for the 
Indians; he begged for priests in Canada and abroad; 
he obtained sisters to open hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. 

In 1850 the See of Walla Walla was suppressed and 
that of Nesqually was erected in its stead, with head- 
quarters at Fort Vancouver. The bishop built there 
a cathedral of logs, and a house for himself out of 
the same material. In 1852 he attended the First 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, but, on account of 
infirmities, he was unable to go to Rome for the 
Vatican Council. In 1879, after thirty-two years 
of arduous service in Washington, he resigned his 
see and was named titular Bishop of Ibora. Worn 
out with labours, he spent his last eight years in 
prayer and suffering. His peaceful death was a 
fitting close for his life of sacrifice. He is revered 
as the Apostle of Washington. 

Der Smet, Oregon Missions and Travels in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; Murray, Popular Hist. of the Cath. Church in the U.S. 
(New York, 1876); O’Gorman, Hist..of the R. C. Church in the 
United States (New York, 1895), 421, 464; CurrrpenpDEN AND 
Ricuarpson, Life, Letters, and Travels of Fr. Pierre Jean De 
Smet (New York, 1905); SHwa, History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States (New York, 1889-92); Reuss, Biog. Cycl. 
of the Cath. Hierarchy of the U. S. (Milwaukee, 1898); CLARKE, 


Lives of Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United 
States (New York, 1888). 
L. W. Rerxy. 


Blandina, Saint, virgin and martyr.—She be- 
longs to the band of martyrs of Lyons who, after 
some of their number had endured the most fright- 
ful tortures, suffered a glorious martyrdom in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius (177) and concerning whose 
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death we have the touching report sent by the Church 
of Lyons to the Churches of Asia Minor (Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl., V, 2). The fanaticism of the heathen 
populace in Lyons had been excited against the 
Christians so that the latter, when they ventured 
to show themselves publicly, were harassed and ill- 
treated. While the imperial legate was away the 
chiliarch, a military commander, and the duumyir, 
a civil magistrate, threw a number of Christians, 
who confessed their faith, into prison. When the 
legate returned, the imprisoned believers were 
brought to trial. Among these Christians was Blan- 
dina, a slave, who had been taken into custody 
along with her master, also a Christian. Her com- 
panions greatly feared that on account of her bodily 
frailty she might not remain steadfast under tor- 
ture. But although the legate caused her to be 
tortured in a horrible manner, so that even the 
executioners became exhausted ‘‘as they did not 
know what more they could do to her’’, still she re- 
mained faithful and repeated to every question ‘I 
am a Christian and we commit no wrongdoing.”’ 
Through fear of torture heathen slaves had testified 
against their masters that the Christians when as- 
sembled committed those scandalous acts of which 
they were accused by the heathen mob, and the legate 
desired to wring confession of this misconduct from 
the Christian prisoners. In his report to the emperor 
the legate stated that those who held to their Chris- 
tian belief were to be executed and those who de- 
nied their faith were to be released; Blandina was, 
therefore, with a number of companions subjected 
to new tortures in the amphitheatre at the time of 
the public games. She was bound to a stake and 
wild beasts were set on her. They did not, however, 
touch her. After this for a number of days she was 
led into the arena to see the sufferings of her com- 
panions. Finally, as the last of the martyrs, she 
was scourged, placed on a red-hot grate, enclosed 
in a net and thrown before a wild steer who tossed 
her into the air with his horns, and at last killed with 
a dagger. Her feast is celebrated 2 June. 

Acta SS., June, I, 161 sqq.; ALLARD, Histoire des persécu- 
tions (Paris, 1892), I, 397 sqq. 
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Blane (or BuaANn), Saint, Bishop and Confessor 
in Scotland, b. on the island of Bute, date un- 
known; d. 590. His feast is kept on 10 August. 
He was a nephew of St. Cathan, and was educated 
in Ireland under Sts. Comgall and Kenneth; he be- 
came a monk, went to Scotland, and eventually was 
bishop among the Picts. Several miracles are related 
of him, among them the restoration of a dead boy to 
life. The Aberdeen Breviary gives these and other 
details of the saint’s life, which are rejected, however, 
by the Bollandists. There can be no doubt that 
devotion to St. Blane was, from early times, popular 
in Scotland. His monastery became the site of the 
Cathedral of Dunblane. There was a church of St. 
Blane in Dumfries and another at Kilblane. The 
year of the saint’s death is variously given as 446, 
590, and 1000; 446 (Butler, Lives of the Saints) is 
evidently incorrect; the date 1000, found in Adam 
King, “Kalendar of Scottish Saints’? (Paris, 1588), 
in Dempster, “‘Menologium Scotorum’’ (Bonn, 1622), 
and in the “Acta SS.’’, seems to have crept in by 
Soe St. Kenneth, whose disciple Blane was, 
with a Kenneth who was King of Scotland about 
A.D. 1000. The highest authorities say the saint died 
590. The ruins of his church at Ranger Bute, 
where his remains were buried, are still standing and 
form an object of great interest to antiquarians; the 


bell of his monastery is preserved at Dunblane. 
Forses, Kalendars of Scottish Saints (Edinburgh, 1872); 
Barrett, A Calendar oh Sade ee (Fort Augustus, 19043 
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Blarer of Wartensee. 
Blasendorf. See Fogaras, DiocEsE or. 


Blasphemy (Gr. Bddrrev, “to injure’’, and ¢ijun, 
“reputation’’) signifies etymologically gross irrever- 
ence towards any person or thing worthy of exalted 
esteem. In this broad sense the term is used by Bacon 
when in his ‘“‘ Advancement of Learning’’ he speaks of 
“blasphemy against learning’. St. Paul tells of 
being blasphemed (I Cor., iv, 13) and the Latin Vul- 
gate employs the word blasphemare to designate 
abusive language directed either against a people 
at large (II Kings, xxi, 21; I Par., xx, 7) or against 
individuals (I Cor., x, 30; Tit., iii, 2). 

Meanine.—While etymologically blasphemy 
may denote the derogation of the honour due to a 
creature as well as of that belonging to God, in its 
strict acceptation it is used only in the latter sense. 
Hence it has been defined by Suarez as “any word 
of malediction, reproach, or contumely pronounced 
against God’’ (De Relig., tract. iii, lib. I, cap. iv, n. 
1). It is to be noted that according to the definition 
(1) blasphemy is set down as a word, for ordinarily 
it is expressed in speech, though it may be committed 
in thought or in act. Being primarily a sin of the 
tongue, it will be seen to be opposed directly to the 
religious act of praising God. (2) It is said to be 
against God, though this may be only mediately, as 
when the contumelious word is spoken of the saints 
or of sacred things, because of the relationship they 
sustain to God and His service. Blasphemy, by 
reason of the significance of the words with which it 
is expressed, may be of three kinds. (1) It is heretical 
when the insult to God involves a declaration that 
is against faith, as in the assertion: ‘‘God is cruel and 
unjust’’ or “The noblest work of man is God’’. (2) 
It is imprecatory when it would ery a malediction 
upon the Supreme Being as when one would say: 
“Away with God’’. And finally (8), it is simply 
contumelious when it is wholly made up of contempt 
of, or indignation towards, God, as in the blasphemy 
of Julian the Apostate: “Thou hast conquered, O 
Galilean’’. Again blasphemy may be (1) either direct, 
as when the one blaspheming formally intends to 
dishonour the Divinity, or (2) indirect, as when 
without such intention blasphemous words are used 
with advertence to their import. 

II. Tae Maticr or BuaspHEMy.—Blasphemy is a 
sin against the virtue of religion by which we render 
to God the honour due to Him as our first beginning 


See St. Gait, ABBEY OF, 


and last end. St. Thomas says that it is to be re- 


garded as a sin against faith inasmuch as by it we 
attribute to God that which does not belong to Him, 
or deny Him that which is His (II-II, Q. xiii, art. I). 
De Lugo and others deny that this is an essential 
element in blasphemy (De just. et jure ceterisque 
virt. card., lib. II, c. xlv, disp. v, n. 26), but as Esco- 
bar (Theol. mor., lib. xxviii, c. xxxii, n. 716 sqq.) 
observes, the contention on this point concerns words 
only, since the followers of St. Thomas see in the con- 
tempt expressed in blasphemy the implication that 
God is contemptible—an implication in which all 
will allow there is attributed to God that which does 


not belong to Him. What is here said is of blasphemy 


in general; manifestly that form of the sin described 
above as heretical is not only opposed to the virtue 
of religion but that of faith as well. Blasphemy is of 


- its whole nature (ex toto genere suo) a mortal sin, the 


gravest that may be committed against religion. 
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as is clear, when the anger is vented upon God. 
Again, in the case where blasphemous speech is 
uttered inadvertently, through force of habit, a grave 
sin is not committed as long as earnest resistance is 
made to the habit. If, however, no such effort is 
put forth there cannot but be grave guilt, though a 
mortal sin is not committed on the occasion of each 
and every blasphemous outburst. It has been said 
that heretical blasphemy besides a content directed 
against religion has that which is opposed to the 
virtue of faith. Similarly, imprecatory blasphemy 
is besides a violation of charity. ‘These forms of the 
sin being specifically distinct from the simpler kind, 
it is necessary to specify their character in confession. 
Whether blasphemy has been direct or indirect, 
however, calls not for specification on the part of 
the penitent, since both these forms are specifically 
the same, though clearly differing in the degree of 
malice. The question has been raised whether blas- 
phemy against the saints differs in kind from that 
uttered immediately against God. While De Lugo 
thinks that such a difference obtains (De Pcenit., 
disp. xvi, n. 178 sqq.) the opposite opinion of St. 
Alphonsus seems more tenable, for as the latter 
theologian observes, the saints, ordinarily speaking, 
are not blasphemed because of their own excellence 
but because of their close relationship to God (Theol. 
Moral., lib. IV, n. 182). 

Tue Prnattres ATTACHED TO BuiaspHEMy.—In 
the Old Law the blasphemer was punished by death. 
So God appointed on the occasion of the blasphem 
of Salumith’s son: “The man that curseth His God, 
shall bear his sin: And he that blasphemeth the name 
of the Lord, dying let him die: all the multitude shall 
stone him, whether he be a native or a stranger. He 
that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dying let 
him die’”’ (Lev., xxiv, 15-16). Upon hearing blas- 
phemy the Jews were wont in detestation of the crime 
to rend their clothes (IV Kings, xviii, 37, xix, 1; 
Matt., xxvi, 65). 

Among the Athenians blasphemy was actionable 
and according to Plutarch, Alcibiades was made to 
suffer the confiscation of his goods for ridiculing the 
rites of Ceres and Proserpine (Plutarch, Alcibiades). 
Among the ancient Romans blasphemy was punish- 
able, though rot by death (Manutius, ‘‘De Legibus 
Romanis’”’, quoted by Disney, “A view of Ancient 
Laws against Immorality and Profaneness’’, p. 826). 
In the time of Justinian we find most severe enact- 
ments against this sin. In a constitution of a. pD. 538 
the people are called upon to abstain from blasphemy, 
which provokes God to anger. The prefect of the city 
is commanded to apprehend all such as shall persist 
in their offence after this admonition and put them 
to death, that so the city and the empire may not 
suffer because of their impiety (Auth. Col., Tit. vii, 
7 November). Among the Visigoths, anyone blas- 
pheming the name of Christ or expressing contempt 
of the Trinity had his head shorn, was subjected to a 
hundred stripes, and suffered. perpetual imprison- 
ment in chains (Ll. Wisigoth., lib. XII, tit. ii, 1. 2). 
Among the Franks, according to a law enacted at 
the Diet of Aachen, A. D. 818, this sin was a capital 
offence. In the Gospels blasphemy is described as 
one of ‘‘the things that defile a man’’ (Matt., xv, 20; 
Mark, vii, 21-23). , 

Medieval canon law punished the blasphemer most 
severely. By a decree of the thirteenth century one 
convicted of blasphemy was compelled to stand at 
the door of the church during the solemnities of the 
Mass for seven Sundays, and on the last of these days, 
het e was to appear Wl 
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cording to the law herein laid down, the layman found 
guilty of blasphemy was fined. The fine was increased 
upon his second offence, and upon his third he was 
sent into exile. If unable to pay the fine, he was upon 
the first conviction condemned to stand before the 
door of the church, his hands tied behind him, For 
the second offence he was flogged, and for the third 
his tongue was pierced, and he was sentenced to the 
galleys. The blasphemous cleric, if possessed of a 
benefice, lost upon his first offence a year’s income; 
upon his second he was deprived of his benefice and 
exiled. If enjoying no benefice, he was first subjected 
to a fine and bodily punishment; on repeating the 
offence he was imprisoned, and still persisting, he 
was degraded and condemned to the galleys. 

BLASPHEMY IN Cryin Law.—Blasphemy cogniz- 
able by common law is defined by Blackstone to be 
“denying the being or providence of God, contume- 
lious reproaches of our Saviour Jesus Christ, profane 
scoffing at the Holy Scripture, or exposing it to con- 
tempt or ridicule’. In the United States we find 
many penal statutes against blasphemy, which have 
been declared constitutional as not subversive of the 
freedom of speech or liberty of the press (Am, and 
Eng. Ency. of Law, Vol. IV, 582). In the American 
Decisions (Vol. V, 335) we read that ‘Christianity 
being recognized by law therefore blasphemy against 
God and profane ridicule of Christ or the Holy 
Scriptures are punishable at common law’’. Accord- 
ingly where one uttered the following words “Jesus 
Christ was a bastard and his mother was a whore’’, 
it was held to be a public offence, punishable by the 
common law. The defendant found guilty by the 
court of common pleas of the blasphemy above 
quoted was sentenced to imprisonment for three 
months and to pay a fine of five hundred dollars. 

Sr. THomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., II-III, Q. xiii, a. 3; Q. 
cv. a. 2ad, 3am; Q. Ixxx, a. 3; I-II, Q. x, a. 2; Sr. Lieuort, 
Theol. moral., lib. IV, tract. ii, ec. 1; BALLERINI, Opus. theol. 
moral., II, 366 sqq.; Nouprin, Theol. moral,, 11, 195; Disney, 
A View of Ancient Laws against Immorality and Profaneness; 
Ostet in Dict. de théol. cath., s. v. Blasphéme. 
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Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. See Hoty 
GuHostT. 


Blastares, Marrapw, a monk of the Order of 
St. Basil, living in the fourteenth century, who 
applied himself to the study of theology and canon 
law. Through the labours of John the Scholastic, 
Photius, Zonaras, Balsamon, and others the Greek 
Church possessed some collections of laws and 
commentaries. There was, however, need of a 
more comprehensive work, and one better adapted 
to the needs of the time. It appeared about 1335, 
in the “Syntagma’’ of Blastares, a collection of 
ecclesiastical constitutions in alphabetical order, 
written in Greek. The full title might be trans- 
lated into Latin thus: “Syntagma alphabeticum 
rerum omium, qu in sacris divinisque canonibus 
comprehenduntur, elaboratum pariter et compo- 
situm per minimum ex hieromonachis Mattheum 
Blastarem’’. The collection, which contains a 
long preface, is arranged alphabetically by means 
of the initial letters of the words which indicate 
the subject-matter of each chapter; several chap- 
ters are thus found under one letter. For example 
under the Greek T': Thoughts concerning the degrees 
of relationship in reference to matrimony, concern- 
ing marriages permitted and prohibited. Under 
A: Thoughts on last testaments, deacons, justice, 
ecclesiastical trials, etc. 

In each chapter the author first gives the law 
of the Church on the subject and then, if there be 
any, the civil law also, setting forth the sense rather 
than the exact wording of either, and contenting 
himself with noting where the constitutions re- 
ferred to may be found. The “Syntagma’’, com- 
monly called ‘“‘Nomocanon’’ or, by metaphor, 
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wndddov (rudder), soon became extensively employed, 
and is still used in the Greek Church, as is evidenced 
by the fact that an edition of the work in six volumes 
was published in Athens from 1852 to 1860, un- 
der the auspices of the Holy Synod. This edition 
bears the title: vvytayua Tv Oelwy kal lepdSv Kxavdvwy. 
This work is also found in the Synodicon of Bey- 
eridge (P. G., CXLIV, CXLYV) published at Oxford 
in 1672. There are also attributed to Blastares 
a tract on matrimonial cases, and two poems pub- 
lished by Goar in Greek and Latin, one on the 
offices of the Church of Constantinople, the other 
on the court. His ‘“Syntagma’’, like other medieval 
law-books of the Greeks, breathes a spirit inimical 
to the Roman Church. 

M6xHLeER in Kirchenlex.; Verine, Lehrbuch des Kirchenr., 17; 
Water, Lehrbuch des Kirchenr., xiv, 79, 80; BrvEriIpGE, 
Prolegom, in Pandecta Canonum, I, 21 sqq.; KRUMBACHER, 
Gesch. der byzant, Litt. (Munich, 1897), 607. 

A. B. MEEHAN. 


Blathmac, Sarnt, a distinguished Irish monk, b. 
in Ireland about 750. He suffered martyrdom in 
Iona, about 835. He is fortunate in having had his 
biography written by Strabo, Benedictine Abbot of 
Reichenau (824-849), and thus the story of his mar- 
tyrdom has been handed down through the ages. 
Strabo’s life of this saint is in Latin hexameters, and 
is to be found in Messingham’s “Florilegium Insule 
Sanctorum”’ (Paris, 1624). A scion of a noble family 
he early showed a religious turn of mind, and longed 
to be enrolled in the noble army of martyrs, a wish 
which was afterwards fulfilled. His name was latin- 
ized Florentius (from the fact of the Irish word Blath 
meaning a flower), and as a religious, he was most ex- 
emplary, finally becoming abbot. In 824 he joined 
the community of Columban monks at Iona, and not 
long afterwards the Danes ravaged the island. One 
morning, as he was celebrating Mass, the Scandina- 
vian rovers entered the monastic church and put the 
monks to death. St. Blathmac refused to point out 
the shrine of St. Columba, which was really the object 
of plunder, and he was hacked to pieces on the altar 
step. His body was afterwards reverently interred 
where the scene of martyrdom took place, and 
numerous miracles are claimed to have been wrought 
through his intercession. The date of his death is 
given by the ‘Annals of Ulster’ as 825, although 
Mabillon places it thirty-six years earlier. 

Reeves, Adamman (Dublin, 1857); O’Donovan, 
Masters (Dublin, 1856); MersstneHam, Florilegium Insule 
Sanctorum (Paris, 1624); Mapmion, Annales Ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, III1; P. G., CX III; Annals of Ulster (Rolls Series); HEauy, 
Insula Sanctorum et Doctorum (Dublin, 1902), 4th ed.; Moran, 
Irish Saints in Great Britain (Callan, 1903). 

W. H. Grarran Fioop. 
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Blemmida (BL=mMypEs) NicEPHORUS, a learned 
monk and writer of the Greek Church, b. about 1198, 
at Constantinople; d. 1272. After the establishment 
of the Latin Empire (1204) his family emigrated 
to Asia Minor. Blemmida there received a careful 
training and was soon reputed one of the most 
learned men of his time. About 1223 he became 
one of the Byzantine clergy, at that time established 
in Nicea. But owing to difficulties and jealousies 
he renounced all worldly prospects, became a monk, 
and built a monastery near Ephesus, over which 
he presided until his death. In this condition he 
felt free from all entanglements and on various 
occasions exhibited independence and courage. At 
one time he dismissed from the church of his 
monastery the Princess Marcesina, a mistress of 
the Emperor John Ducas_ Batatzes (1222-54), 
and in justification of his conduct wrote an encyc- 
lical letter. Again, when the Patriarch Joseph of 
Constantinople (1268-75) sought to obtain rec- 
ognition against the former Patriarch Arsenius 
(1255-66), he met with a straight refusal from 
Blemmida. Nevertheless Blemmida was held in 
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high esteem by the contemporary Greek Emperors. 
The aforementioned John Ducas, far from venting 
his wrath on him, accepted the rebuke as well 
merited. When the Patriarchal See of Constanti- 
nople fell vacant, in 1255, it was offered to Blem- 
mida by Emperor Theodore II, Lascaris (1254-58); 
but he preferred his quiet monastic life. 

The reputation of Blemmida was really due to 
his vast learning. Many a Greek youth of high 
estate learned from him the beauty of letters, or 
the secrets of philosophy and theology. Among 
his pupils were the learned Georgius Acropolites 
and the royal prince, afterwards emperor, Theo- 
dore II, Lascaris. Blemmida was the author of 
several poems, of letters, of a work on the duties 
of an emperor, of two autobiographies, of two 
geographical works, of philosophical writings on 
logic and physics, and of a rule of life for his monks. 
Among his theological works may be mentioned 
a commentary on the Psalms, a discourse on the 
Trinity and Christology, and two orations on the 
Holy Ghost. One of these orations was addressed 
to Jacob, Archbishop of Bulgaria; the other to 
Theodore Lascaris. In both he proved, from 
passages of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria and other 
Fathers, that the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from Father and Son, or from the Father through 
the Son, was genuine Catholic doctrine. In this 
precisely consists his importance. He was among 
the few Greek writers who recognized that the 
Latin Church was correct in its belief. This is 
evident not only from his own writings, but also 
from the explicit contemporary evidence of such 
men as Beccus, Pachymeres, and Nicephorus Greg- 
oras. It was through the reading of the works of 
Blemmida that Beccus was converted to the teach- 
ing held by the Latin Church, and induced to write 
Most of the works of Blemmida 
so far published are found in Migne’s “ Patrologia 
Greca’’, CXLII (Paris, 1855), or in the “ Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana’”’ (Leipzig, 1896). 

Georeius Acropo.uitres, Annales in P. G., CXL (Paris, 


1857); see also CXLIII, CXLIV, CXLVIII; Raynatpus, 
Annales Eccl. (Lucca, 1747, 1748), it oe KRUMBACHER, 


Gesch. der byzant. Literatur (Munich, 1897 
FRANCIS J. SCHAEFER. 


Blenk, James Huspert. See New ORLEANS, ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF. 

Blenkinsop, Prrer, Catholic publisher, b. in 
Treland; married a sister of Archbishop Oliver Kelly 
of Tuam and emigrated with his family from Dublin 
to Baltimore, Maryland, U. 8. A., in 1826, where he 
established a printing and publishing house for 
Catholic books; he issued (1827) Pise’s ‘‘ History of 
the Church’’, 5 vols., and began the “‘Metropolitan’’, 
a monthly magazine (1830). Blenkinsop had three 
children: William A., Peter J., and Catherine. 

Wiui1am A. BLENKINSoP was b. in Dublin, 1819; 
d. 8 January, 1892, in Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
He studied at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, from 


1833-39, taught there (1839-44) taking the degree 
of A. M., and was ordained by Archbishop Eccleston 


in 1843. He went with Bishop Chanche to Natchez 
and laboured on the Mississippi mission for seven 
years; in 1850 he became affiliated to the Diocese 
of Boston and was appointed pastor of Cabotsville 
(now Chicopee), where he built a church, one of 
the finest in the State; his pastoral charge included 
a large part of the Connecticut Valley in Massachu- 
en offered the position of Vicar-General 
'atchez, he responded that he had more people 


oe oe were in the whole Diocese of 
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generous to the poor. He was buried in St. Augus- 
tine’s Cemetery, 8. Boston. 

Prtrer J. BLenxrysop was b. in Dublin, 19 April, 
1818; d. in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 5 November, 
1896. He studied at Georgetown College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., entered the Society of Jesus in 1834, and 
was ordained by Archbishop Eccleston 26 July, 1846. 
He was President of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, from 1854-57, which he rebuilt after 
its destruction by fire. He was also pastor at Fred- 
erick, Maryland, St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, 
and was stationed at various times in the Jesuit col- 
leges at Worcester, Georgetown, and Philadelphia. 

CATHERINE BLENKINSOP, b. in Dublin, 18 April, 
1816; d. at Emmitsburg, Maryland. She entered the 
Sisters of Charity at the latter place in May, 1831, at 
the age of fifteen. She took the name of Euphemia 
with the religious habit and was stationed suc- 
cessively at St. Joseph’s School, New York, St. Peter’s 
School, Baltimore, St. Mary’s Asylum in the same 
city, and in 1855, at the mother-house, as assistant. 
During the Civil War she was entrusted with the 
delicate mission of directing the institutions of the 
Sisters of Charity in the South, and was the main- 
stay of the Sisters in their arduous labours; in 1866 
she was appointed visitatrix of the community, which 
she continued to direct until her death. 

McCoy, History of Springfield Diocese (Boston, 1900); 
Heaty, Sermon Preached on Death of Mother Euphemia (Bos- 
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Blessed. See HEAVEN. 


Blessed, THn.—There are at present two ways 
in which the Church allows public worship to be paid 
those who have lived in the fame of sanctity or died 
as martyrs. Of these some are beatified, others 
are canonized. (See BEATIFICATION AND CANONIZA- 
TION.) Beatification is a permission for public 
worship restricted to certain places and to certain 
acts. In the more recent discipline of the Church, 
the pope alone can beatify, though formerly bishops 
could grant the honour of beatification to those of 
the faithful who had shed their blood for Christ or 
lived lives of heroic virtue. All those permissions 
for public worship which in the early ages of the 
Church were granted to particular churches and 
spread thence with the sanction of other bishops 
to other congregations, to be finally made a matter 
of precept for the universal Church by the Roman 
pontiff, constituted beatification and canonization 
in the exact sense of the word. It was only beatifica- 
tion while the cult, of the martyr for instance, was 
restricted to the place where he had suffered, but 
became canonization when it was received in the 
entire Church. The difference between canoniza- 
tion and beatification lies in the presence or absence 
of two elements which are found united in canoniza- 
tion and either separate or entirely absent from 
beatification, though generally only one is lacking. 
These elements are: (1) the precept regarding public 
worship, and (2) its extension to the whole Church. 
In exceptional cases one or other of these is wanting; 
sometimes the cult of the beatified is not only per- 
mitted but enjoined, though not for the universal 
Chureh, and in other instances it is permitted for 
the whole Church but not enjoined. The case of 
St. Rose of Lima is an instance of the occurrence of 
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places and persons, and may be given only after 
permission. Such permission is usually granted to 
those persons or places which have in some way been 
connected with the blessed. In the case of a religious, 
it is granted to the members of the order or congre- 
gation to which he belonged; if a canon of a church, 
that church or chapter receives the permission; 
if a martyr, a bishop, or resident of some place for a 
long period, the concession is made to the place of 
his martyrdom or to his see or to the place that he 
adorned with his virtues. In some cases the place 
of his birth or burial is included. And in all these 
instances it may be that the concession is made only 
to the mother church, or to the church in which his 
body lies, or it may be extended to the whole city 
or diocese. With Benedict XIV (De canonizatione 
de SS., Lib. IV, part. II, cap. i, n. 12) we may add 
that such grants are affixed to the day on which the 
blessed died or to some other determined day. When 
this cultus is allowed to certain persons or places 
it is still further restricted with respect to the manner 
in which it is to be given, and not all acts of worship 
which the customs and discipline of the Church 
allow to be paid canonized saints may be used in 
the worship of the beatified. Benedict XIV (loc. 
cit., ¢. ii) treats the question at length and with re- 
gard to the inquiry as to whether a votive Mass may 
be said in honour of the blessed in places where the 
cultus has been granted decides in the negative 
against Castropalao and Del Bene. His opinion has 
since been confirmed by the decree of Alexander VII 
of 27 September, 1659, in which decree the pope set- 
tled many questions regarding the worship of the 
blessed. It may be remarked that ordinarily votive 
Masses cannot be said in honour of the blessed, 
though for several centuries they have been said in 
virtue of special indults. The oldest indult which 
Benedict XIV quotes in this connexion is that 
granted by Clement VII to the Dominicans of the 
Convent of Forli, 25 January, 1526, to celebrate 
the Mass of Blessed James Salomonio “as often 
during the year as their devotion may move them to 
do so”’. Besides this indult there is another granted 
by Alexander VII at the request of Ferdinand Gon- 
zaga, Prince of Castiglione, on 22 May, 1662, ‘“‘to 
celebrate votive Masses in honour of Blessed Aloysius 
(Gonzaga) in the collegiate mother church of the 
town of Castiglione during the year’’. And this in- 
dult, a few months afterwards, was extended so as 
to allow ‘‘votive Masses of the same Blessed Aloysius 
to be celebrated in the church of the Regular Clerics 
of the Society of Jesus during the year on days not 
impeded by the rubrics”’. 

Alexander VII further ordered that images of 
the blessed should not be exposed in any church, 
sanctuary, or oratory whatever, and especially in 
those in which Mass or other Divine services are held, 
without previous consultation with the Holy See. 
This rule is of such strict interpretation that in virtue 
of the granting of this indult it cannot be presumed 
that permission is had to place the images of the 
blessed upon the altars. They may be placed upon 
the walls of the church only. However, an indult 
permitting a contrary use is not of altogether rare 
occurrence in the recent discipline of the Church, 
and it is to be remarked that even in the time of 
Alexander VII a decree of the Congregation of Rites 
of 17 April, 1660, declared that the concession of an 
indult to say the Mass and Office of a blessed implied 
permission to place his picture or statue upon the 
altar, though the opposite does not hold. The same 
pope also decided that the names of the blessed 
should be entered in no catalogue except those proper 
to the persons who had received permission to honour 
them with cultus and a Mass and Office. He ruled 
too that no prayers should be addressed the blessed 
in public services except those granted and approved 
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by the Holy See and that their relics should not be 
carried in procession. It must, however, be observed 
here in passing that Alexander VII, as he especially 
declares in his decree, did not intend to do away 
with any cultus that had been rendered to the blessed 
with the common consent of the Church, or from 
time immemorial, or approved by the writings of 
the Fathers and the saints, or even one which had 
been tolerated by the Holy See and the different 
ordinaries for more than a hundred years. In addi- 
tion to all this, we have other decrees of the Congre- 
gations of Rites, such as: that the names of the blessed 
are not to be enrolled in the martyrology; that 
neither altars nor churches may be dedicated to them; 
that they may not be chosen as local patrons, It 
must not be forgotten that exceptions may be made 
by indult even in these cases. Recently, to quote 
an instance, Pius X at the request of the English 
bishops, in the matter of the English martyrs whom 
Leo XIII had beatified, granted that in each diocese 
an altar might be erected to each of the nine principal 
martyrs whose names are mentioned in the decree, 
the churches in which they were to be erected being 
designated by the bishops. Beatification is an en- 
tirely different matter from canonization, and is 
but a step to it, being in no wise an irreformable 
decision of ecclesiastical authority. The observation 
of Benedict XIV then goes without saying, that the 
blessed are not to be given the title of saint; further 
that the distinctive signs which ecclesiastical use 
has made customary in regard to statues and pictures 
of saints cannot be used in the case of blessed, who 
are not to be represented with the aureola, but with 
rays above (op. cit., Lib. I, ce. xxxvii). 

To conclude, we may observe that in the cultus 
of the blessed great attention must be given to the 
indult which in each specific instance determines, 
according to the wishes of the sovereign pontiff, 
the restrictions with regard to persons, places, and 
acts of worship. This matter, and very justly so, 
has been made the subject of special legislation on 
the part of the Congregation of Rites which decreed 
on 5 October, 1652, that no one could go beyond the 
limits set by the words of the indults of the Holy 
See in regard to beatification. The solemnities of 
beatification cannot be compared with those of 
canonization. They are briefly as follows: On the 
day on which beatification takes place Mass is said 
in St. Peter’s in presence of the entire Congregation 
of Rites. After the Gospel, instead of a homily, the 
secretary of the Congregation reads the pope’s de- 
cree, on the conclusion of which the painting of the 
newly beatified, which stands over the altar, is un- 
covered and the Mass is finished. About the hour 
of Vespers the Holy Father comes down to the 
basilica to venerate the new blessed. After the beati- 
fication permission is granted to celebrate solemn 
triduums, and by a special decree Mass and Office 
are allowed to be said yearly on a fixed day, but 
with restrictions as to place, and it is permitted to 
insert the name in the special martyrologies. The 
expenses of a beatification from the first steps to its 
conclusion approximate 100,000 lire ($20,000). (See 
BRATIFICATION AND CANONIZATION.) 

For bibliography see BuHATIFICATION AND CANONIZATION, 

CAMILLUS BxEccaRri. 

Blessed Sacrament, CoNGREGATION OF THE, an 
enclosed congregation and a reform of the Domini- 
ean Order devoted to the perpetual adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It was founded in the face of 
great opposition by Father Anthony Le Quieu, a © 
French Dominican, whose canonization was stopped 
by the French Revolution. Born in 1601 at Paris, 
he entered the Order of Friars Preachers in the 
Rue St. Honoré, in 1622, and was in due time 
made master of novices first in his own monastery, 
and afterwards at Avignon (1634). While at the — 
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latter place (1639) he began to lay the foundation 
of the institute he desired to establish, but it was not 
till twenty years later (1659) that, after great diffi- 
culty, the first house was opened at Marseilles for 
the three ladies whom the saintly founder had be- 
gun to train at Avignon. The Bishop of Marseilles 
gave them the habit the following year, approved 
the rule and constitutions Father Le Quieu had 
drawn up, and erected them into a simple congrega- 
tion. It was not till after the death of the founder, 
who lived to see another foundation made at Bolléne, 
that the constitutions were approved by Pope Inno- 
cent XII (1693), who authorized the nuns to take 
solemn vows and bound them to enclosure. This 
was the first congregation instituted for the perpet- 
ual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament; it is not an 
austere one, but the degree of perfection put before 
the members by the founder is very high. The 
original mother-house at Marseilles was suppressed 
at the French Revolution, when the nuns were dis- 
persed, but it was reopened in 1816; the Bolléne 
house suffered more severely. Thirteen of the nuns 
endured martyrdom under the Commune; their 
cause of beatification is now before the Holy See; 
the remainder of the Bolléne community returned 
to their convent and resumed their work of perpet- 
ual adoration in 1802. The Bolléne nuns sent three 
of their number with one lay sister, under the 
Reverend Mother Emilie Pellier to England, to found 
a house at Cannington (1863), a community which 
was afterwards moved to Taunton in Somersetshire, 
where it has since remained. There is also a house 
at Oxford, and another near Newport. After Father 
Le Quieu’s death foundations were made in the south 
of France, and after the French Revolution other 
houses were founded in the same locality. Since 
then a house has been established in Normandy, 
from which another convent has been opened at 
Hal in Belgium. There are no houses of this congre- 
gation in America. 

Patuor, Vie du Pére Antoine Le Quiew (1847); STEELE, 
Convents of Great Britain (St. Louis, 1902), 117. 

Francesca M. STEELE. 


Blessed Sacrament, SisTmRS OF THE, one of 
the most recent congregations of religious women in 
the Catholic Church and one of entirely American 
origin, founded by Miss Katharine Drexel at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1889, for missionary work among 
the Indians and coloured people of the United States. 
The formal approbation of the Holy See was given 
to the congregation in July, 1907. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore gave a 
new impetus to missionary work among the coloured 
and Indian races and as one of the results of its 
recommendations, Right Reverend James O’Connor, 
Bishop of Omaha, acting in conjunction with Miss 
Katharine Drexel, daughter of the late Francis A. 
Drexel of Philadelphia, decided with the approval 
of the Most Reverend P. J. Ryan, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, to form a new congregation of religious 
women Saoted exclusively to missionary work among 

these two races. For some years previous to this 
step, Miss Drexel had been very active in re-estab- 
lishing and supporting schools in many of the Indian 
reservations. ‘The greater portion of the income 
which she derived from her father’s estate was used 
in maintaining and furthering these Repeat k 
projects. At this period a survey of the field of wor 
revealed about 250,000 Indians neglected, if not 
practically abandoned, and over nine millions of 
still struggling through the aftermath of 
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thus founded, towards the close of 1899, the nucleus 
of the new community. In order to be well grounded 
in the principles of the religious life, the first members 
made a two years’ novitiate with the Sisters of Mercy. 
After this, they continued their period of preparation 
in the old Drexel homestead, Torresdale, near Phila- 
delphia. Early in 1892 a mother-house and novitiate 


Sr. Exizasnra’s Convent, SISTERS oF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT, CORNWELLS, PENN. 


were opened at Maud, Pennsylvania, adjoining which 
was erected a manual training and boarding school 
for coloured boys and girls. 

The distinctive spirit of this institute is the con- 
secration of its members, body and soul, to the service 
of Jesus Christ ever present in the Holy Eucharist. 
His Eucharistic life is to be the inspiration of the 
entire varied activity of the sisters. Besides the vows 
usual in all religious communities, the sisters pledge 
themselves to work exclusively for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the Indian and coloured races. 
By their rule, the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
may (1) undertake all kinds of educational works; 
(2) they may care for orphans or spiritually or cor- 
porally destitute children; (8) they may attend the 
sick by visiting them in their homes or by con- 
ducting hospitals; (4) they may shelter destitute 
and deserving women; (5) they may visit and in- 
struct inmates of prisons and reformatories; (6) they 
may establish and conduct homes for the aged; 
(7) they may establish schools and classes outside 
their own houses, visit the poor in order to look after 
their religious welfare and also to teach them habits 
of good living, neatness, and thrift—in short, to 
make them self-sustaining men and women. 

The sisterhood now numbers one hundred and 
twelve members. In 1894, St. Catharine’s boarding 
and industrial school for Pueblo Indians was opened 
at Santa Fé, New Mexico; in 1899, the Institute of 
St. Francis de Sales, Rock Castle, Va., a boarding 
academy and industrial school was opened for the 
training of Southern coloured girls; in 1902, St. 
Michael’s Mission, Arizona, for the education of 
Navajo Indians, a boarding and industrial school, 
was completed and opened. The Academy of the 
Immaculate Mother, Nashville, Tenn., was opened 
in 1905. In this school girls are also trained to be- — 
come teachers, while others not desiring to teach 
may take a full course of domestic science and dress- 
making. In 1906, the sisters commenced work at 


Government School, and conducting a day school for 
coloured children, ei 
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(Ps. xxxiii, 1). (2) It is used to express a wish or 
desire that all good fortune, especially of a spiritual 
or supernatural kind, may go with the person or 
thing, as when David says: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, and 
it shall be well with thee”’ (Ps. exxvii, 2). (3) It 
signifies the sanctification or dedication of a person 
or thing to some sacred purpose; “Christ took 
bread, and blessed, and broke” (Matt., xxvi, 26). 
(4) Finally, it is employed to designate a gift; so 
Naaman addresses Eliseus: “I beseech thee there- 
fore take a blessing of thy servant’? (IV Kings, 
vi, 15). With these various significations it is not 
the present purpose to deal. Coming, then, to its 
strictly liturgical and restricted sense, blessing may 
be described as a rite, consisting of a ceremony 
and prayers performed in the name and with the 
authority of the Church by a duly qualified minister, 
by which persons or things are sanctified or dedi- 
cated to Divine service, or by which certain marks 
of Divine favour are invoked upon them. The 
following aspects of the subject will be discussed: 
(1) Antiquity; (II) Minister; (III) Objects; (IV) 
Effieacy; and (V) Rite employed in administering. 

Antiquiry.—The custom of giving blessings 
goes back to the very earliest times. In the morn- 
ing of Creation, on the completion of each day’s 
work, God blessed the living creatures that came 
from His hands, bidding them increase and mul- 
tiply and fill the earth (Gen., i-ti). When Noe 
emerged from the Ark, he received God’s benediction 
(Gentrix., 1), sand. this heritage he transmitted 
throug h his sons, Sem and Japheth, to posterity. 
The pages of the Old Testament testify abundantly 
to the great extent to which the practice of blessing 
prevailed in the patriarchal ages. The head of each 
tribe and family seemed to be privileged to bestow 
it with a special unction and fruitfulness, and the 
priests at the express direction of God were wont 
to administer it to the people. ‘Thus shall you 
bless the children of Israel . . . and the Lord 
will turn His countenance and give them peace’’ 
(Num., vi, 23-26). That great value was attributed 
to blessings is seen from the stratagem adopted by 
Rebecca to secure Jacob’s blessing for her favourite 
son. In general estimation it was regarded as a 
mark of Divine complacency and as a sure way to 
secure God’s benevolence, peace, and protection. 
The New Dispensation saw the adoption of this rite 
by Our Divine Lord and His Apostles, and so, ele- 
vated, ennobled, and consecrated by such high and 
holy usage, it came at a very early stage in the 
Church’s history to assume definite and concrete 
shape as the chief among her sacramentals. 

Il. Minister.—Since, then, blessings, in the sense 
in which they are being considered, are entirely of 
ecclesiastical institution, the Church has the power 
to determine who shall have the right and duty to 
confer them. This she has done by entrusting 
their administration to those who are in sacerdotal 
orders. The solitary case in which one inferior to a 


_ priest is empowered to bless, is where the deacon 


blesses the paschal candle in. ‘the ceremonies of Holy 
Saturday. This exception is more apparent than 


real. For in the instance referred to the deacon acts 


by way of a deputy, and, moreover, employs the 


grains of incense already blessed by the celebrant. 


Priests, then, are the ordinary ministers of blessings, 
and this is only i in the fitness of things, since they are 
ordained ; as the words Gt the: Pontifical run; 
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which has nothing to recommend it but the merits 
of personal sanctity. The ordinary greetings and 
salutations that take place between. Christians and 
Catholics, leavened by mutual wishes for a share 
of heavenly grace, must not be confounded with 
liturgical blessings. St. Gregory first definitely 
taught that the angels are divided into hierarchies 
or orders, each having its own réle to play in the 
economy of creation. Similarly the Church recog- 
nizes different orders or grades among her ministers, 
assigning to some higher functions than to others. 
The working out of this idea is seen in the case of 
conferring blessings. For while it is true that a 
priest can ordinarily give them, some blessings are 
reserved to the Supreme Pontiff, some to bishops, 
and some to parish priests and religious. The first 
class is not large. The pope reserves to himself the 
right to bless the pallium for archbishops, Agnus- 
Deis, the Golden Rose, the Royal Sword, and also 
to give that benediction of persons to which an in- 
dulgence of some days is attached. He may, and 
in the case of the last mentioned often does, depute 
others to give these. To bishops belongs the privi- 
lege of blessing abbots at their installation, priests 
at their ordination, and virgins at their consecration; 
of blessing churches, cemeteries, oratories, and all 
articles for use in connexion with the altar, such as 
chalices, vestments, and cloths, military standards, 
soldiers, arms, and swords; and of imparting all 
blessings for which Holy Oils are required, Some 
of these may, on delegation, be performed by in- 
feriors. Of the blessings which priests are generally 
empowered to grant, some are restricted to those 
who have external jurisdiction, like rectors or parish 
priests, and others are the exclusive prerogative of 
persons belonging to a religious order. There is a 
rule, too, by which an inferior cannot bless a su- 
perior or even exercise the ordinary powers in his 
presence. The priest, for instance, who says Mass 
at which a bishop presides is not to give the final 
blessing without permission from the prelate. For 
this curious custom authors cite a text from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “And without all contra-— 
diction that which is less is blessed by that which 
is greater”’ (vii, 7). It would seem an overstraining 
of the passage to say that it affords an argument 
for maintaining that an inferior minister cannot 
bless one who is his superior in rank or dignity, for 
the text either merely enunciates an incident of 
common usage, or means that the inferior by the 
fact that he blesses is the greater, since he acts as 
the representative of God. 

III. Ossects.—The range of objects that come 
under the influence of the Church’s blessing is as 
comprehensive as the spiritual and temporal in- 
terests of her children. All the lower creatures have 
been made to serve man and minister to his needs. 
As nothing, then, should be left undone to enhance 
their utility towards this end, they are placed in a 
special way under the direct providence of God. 
“Every creature of God is good . , as St. Paul 
says, “for it is sanctified by. the word’ of God and 
pray er”? (I Tim., iv, 4-5). There is also the re- 
flection that the effects of the Fall extended to the 
inanimate objects of creation, marring in a manner 
the ee aim of their existence and making them, 
in the hands of evil spirits, ready instruments for the 
perpetration of iniquity. In the Epistle to the 
Romans St. Paul describes inanimate nature, blighted 
by the primal curse, groaning in travail and anx- 


ti usly awaiting its deliverance from bondage. ‘ Th ae 
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we use in daily life and particularly in the service 
of religion, should be rescued from contaminating 
influences and endowed with a potency for good. 
The principal liturgical blessings recognized and 
sanctioned by the Church are contained in the 
Roman Ritual and the Pontifical. The Missal, 
besides the blessing given at the end of Mass, contains 
only those blessings associated with the great func- 
tions incidental to certain days of the year, such as 
the blessing of palms and ashes. In the Pontifical 
are found the blessings that are performed de jure 
by bishops, such as the solemn blessing of persons 
already referred to, the forms for blessing kings, 
emperors, and princes at their coronation, and those 
before mentioned as of episcopal prerogative. 

The great treasury of ecclesiastical blessings 
is the Roman Ritual. (1) Formule jor blessing 
persons. First comes a blessing for pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, on their departure and return, contain- 
ing beautiful prayers and apt allusions to the Magi 
journeying through the Arabian desert under the 
guidance of the Star, to Abraham leaving his own 
country and setting his face towards the distant 
land of Canaan, to the Angel companion of the 
younger Tobias, and, finally, an appeal to God to 
prove to the wayfarers a solace on their journey, 
a shade from summer heats, a shelter in storm, and 
a haven of safety. Next follow blessings of persons 
with Holy Water~before Mass, for an adult who is 
sick, for a number of sick people, one for a woman 
on the approach of confinement and another after 
childbirth, blessings for infants, for children come 
to the use of reason and for those arrived at years of 
discretion, for children on their presentation in 
Church, that they may lead good Christian lives, for 
boys and girls on the Feast of the Holy Infancy that 
they may grow up to imitate the virtues of the 
Saviour and reach salvation under His guidance. 

(2) Blessings for things. (a) In addition to the 
blessings already mentioned for articles destined for 
altar purposes, the Roman Ritual has formule for 
blessing crosses, images of Our Lord, of the Blessed 
Virgin and saints, church organs, processional 
banners, new bells for church uses and for other 
purposes, dress and cinctures worn in honour of 
Our Lady and of other saints, monstrances, reliqua- 
ries, vessels for Holy Oils, church ornaments, 
clerical habits, medals, pictures, and crosses for the 
Stations, rosaries of all the recognized kinds, water, 
candles, the Trisagion of the Holy Trinity, the 
different scapulars of Our Lady, of Our Lord, of the 
Blessed Trinity, of St. Joseph, St. Michael the 
Archangel, and other saints. Most of the objects 
just enumerated, as, for instance, rosaries and scap- 
ulars, receive what is called an indulgenced blessing, 
that is to say, by the pious employment and use of 
them persons are enabled to gain an indulgence. 
(b) The following articles of food have benedictions 
assigned to them: paschal lamb, eggs, oil, wine, 
lard, cheese, butter, dripping, salt, and water which 
is used as an antidote to rabies. There is also a 
form for everything that may be eaten. ‘The fruits 
of the earth, such as grapes, corn, and the garnered 
harvest, seeds that are put into the earth, wine and 
the vintage, herbs and grasses, may all in fitting and 
appropriate language “sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer’. (c) The lower animals which 
- minister to the reasonable requirements of the 
human family may have blessings invoked upon them 

order that the measure of their usefulness may be 
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liverance. (d) The Ritual has blessings for houses 
and schools and for the laying of their foundation 
stones; for stables for the lower animals and every 
other building of any description for which no 
special formula is at hand. There is also a special 
blessing for the bridal chamber. (e) Lastly, iani- 
mate things that subserve the equitable needs and 
conveniences of society may receive from the Church 
the stamp of her benediction before they are sent 
on their way to do their appointed tasks. Such, 
for instance, are new ships, new railways with trains 
and carriages, new bridges, fountains, wells, corn- 
mills, limekilns, smelting-furnaces, telegraphs, steam 
engines, machines for producing electricity. The 
many serious accidents that occur explain the con- 
cern of the Church for those whose lives are exposed 
to danger from these various sources. 

IV. Erricacy.—The inquiry will be confined to 
the blessings approved of by the Church. As has 
been said, the value of a blessing given by a private 
person in his own name will be commensurate with 
his acceptableness before God by reason of his 
individual merits and sanctity. A blessing, on the 
other hand, imparted with the sanction of the Church 
has all the weight of authority that attaches to the 
voice of her who is the well-beloved spouse of Christ, 
pleading on behalf of her children. The whole 
efficacy, therefore, of these benedictions, in so far 
as they are liturgical and ecclesiastical, is derived 
from the prayers and invocations of the Church 
made in her name by her ministers. Blessings may 
be divided into two classes, viz: invocative and 
constitutive. The former are those in which the 
Divine benignity is invoked on persons or things, 
to bring down upon them some temporal or spiritual 
good, without changing their former condition. Of 
this kind are the blessings given to children, and 
to articles of food. The latter class are so called 
because they permanently depute persons or things 
to Divine service by imparting to them some sacred 
character, by which they assume a new and dis- 
tinet spiritual relationship. Such are the blessings 
given to religious at their profession, and to churches 
and chalices by their consecration. In this case a 
certain abiding quality of sacredness is conferred 
in virtue of which the persons or things blessed be- 
come inviolably sacred, so that they cannot be 
divested of their religious character or be turned to 
profane uses. Again, theologians distinguish bles- 
sings of an intermediate sort, by which things are 
rendered special instruments of salvation without 
at the same time becoming irrevocably sacred, such 
as blessed salt, candles, etc. Blessings are not 
sacraments; they are not of Divine institution; they 
do not confer sanctifying grace; and they do not 
produce their effects in virtue of the rite itself, or 
ex opere operato. They are sacramentals and, as 
such, produce the following specific effects: (1) Ex- 
citation of pious emotions and affections of the 
heart and, by means of these, remission of venial 
sin and of the temporal punishment due to it; 
(2) freedom from power of evil spirits; (3) preserva- 
tion and restoration of bodily health; (4) various 


other benefits, temporal or spiritual. All these effects 


are not necessarily inherent in any one blessing; 
some are caused by one formula, and others by 
another, according to the intentions of the Church. 
Neither are these effects to be regarded as infalli- 
bly produced, except in so far as ihe impetration of 
the Church has this attribute. The religious ven- 
eration, therefore, in which the faithful reg 
blessings has no taint of superstiti i 
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by the blessings of holy men and women. There is 
no reason to limit the miraculous interference of 
God to the early ages of the Church’s history, and 
the Church never accepts these wonderful occur- 
rences unless the evidence in support of their au- 
thenticity is absolutely unimpeachable. 

VY. Rire EMPLOYED.—Before a minister proceeds to 
impart any blessing he should first satisfy himself 
that it is one which he is duly qualified to give, 
either by his ordinary or delegated powers. He 
should next use the prescribed rite. As a rule, 
for the simple blessings of the Ritual, a soutane, 
surplice, and stole of the requisite colour will be 
sufficient. A clerk should be at hand to carry the 
Holy Water or incense if required, or to prepare a 
lighted candle. The blessings are ordinarily given 
in a church; but, if necessary, they can be lawfully 
administered elsewhere according to the exigencies 
of place or other circumstances or privileges, and 
without any sacred vestment. 

Patrick MorRISROE. 


Blessing, Aposrouic, the solemn blessing (urbi 
et orbi) which, before 1870, the Holy Father himself 
gave from the loggias of the following churches: of St. 
Peter’s, on Maundy Thursday and Easter; of the 
Lateran, on Ascension Day; and of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, on the feast of the Assumption of the 
B. V. M. The popes very often delegated to others 
the power to give this blessing in answer to petitions 
from princes, at the close of missions, and on such 
oceasions. This power was restricted by Clement 
XIII, 3 September, 1762, to patriarchs, primates, 
archbishops, and bishops, who petition the Apostolic 
See for it; they can give the Apostolic blessing on 
Easter Sunday and on some other feasts. Prelates 
who have the use of the pontificalia and jurisdiction 
over a certain territory can give it only once a year. 
A certain formula is prescribed. The superiors of cer- 
tain religious orders, especially the Franciscans, can 
give it twice a year in the churches of their own order; 
they must use a formula and ask permission of the 
ordinary (80 August, 1763). The faculty is occasion- 
ally granted to particular priests, regular or secular, to 
give the Apostolic blessing upon return from Rome, 
at the close of missions or retreats; in this case no 
solemn rite is required. The Apostolic blessing is a 
sacramental with which is granted a plenary indul- 
gence (under the usual conditions), but no absolution 
from ecclesiastical censures. During a jubilee this 
blessing cannot be given. A special feature of this 
blessing is the Apostolic benediction in articulo mortis. 
This blessing is given to those who are in danger of 
death by priests who possess the required faculty. A 
formula is prescribed by Benedict XIV; to gain the 
indulgence it is necessary to receive the sacraments, to 
invoke the name of Jesus, and to be resigned to the 
will of God. In missionary countries the bishops can 
subdelegate every priest to grant this indulgence 
(5 April, 1772). 1t is not suspended by a jubilee. 


BrrinceEr, Die Ablisse, thr Wesen und Gebrauch (Germ. tr., 
18th ed., Paderborn, 1905). 


FREDERICK G. HouweEcr. 


Blessing of Abbots and Abbesses. 
ABBESS. 


Blind, EpucaTIon oF THE. See EpvucaTion oF 
THE BuInD; Haty. 


Blois (BLusENsis), DiocusE or, coextensive with 
the civil department of Loir-et-Cher and a suffragan 
of Paris. On 1 July, 1697, Innocent XII canonically 
erected the Bishopric of Blois, that territory having 
theretofore been dependent on the Diocese of Char- 
tres. Prior to the Revolution, the Diocese of Blois 
was less extensive than at present, almost the entire 
arrondissement of Romorantin being subject to the 
Bishopric of Orléans, and the Bas-Vendémois to 
that of Mans. The Concordat of 1802 gave Loir-et- 


See ABBOT; 
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Cher to the Diocese of Orléans, and in 1822 the 
Diocese of Blois was re-established. Monseigneur de 
Thémines, who was Bishop of Blois in 1776 and died 
in exile in 1829, was one of the most obstinate 
enemies of the Concordat. St. Solennius, Bishop 
of Chartres under Clovis, is a patron of Blois; his 
relics were preserved by a miracle. 

Owing to the proximity of the monasteries of 
Micy and Marmoutier, Blois counts among its saints 
a number of monks; Lubinus, Bishop of Chartres 
in the sixth century; Laumerus, Abbot of Corbion in 
the Diocese of Chartres (d. about 590), whose body 
was transported to Blois, at the time of the Norman 
invasions, by fugitive monks, who founded in that 
city the Abbey of St. Laumer; St. Deodatus, the 
anchorite, also called St. Dié (sixth century), who 
assured Clovis of the victory at Vouillé (507); the 
solitaries Victor and lLeonardus; and Aigulphus 
(seventh century), a native of Blois and Abbot of 
Lérins, who was assassinated. Peter of Blois, who 
came from the Abbey of St. Laumer, was conspicuous 
in the twelfth century for his defence of St. Thomas 
Becket and for encouraging devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. The Venerable Charles of Blois, killed in 
1364 at the Battle of Auray, was the son of Guy, Count 
of Blois. The Benedictines had several great abbeys 
in this diocese, one at Selles-sur-Cher, begun as early 
as the sixth century by the hermit, St. Husinus, 
and another at Pontlevoy, now a college. The 
monastery of the Blessed Trinity at Wenddme, 
dedicated in 1040, was also quite celebrated. The 
Oratorians Jean Morin and Jeréme Viguier, learned 
ecclesiastics of the seventeenth century, were natives 
of Blois. 

At the close of the year 1905, the Diocese of Blois 
had a population of 275,538; 28 pastorates, 266 mis- 
sion churches, and 8 curacies with subventions from 
the State. According to the latest statistics, the 
following institutions are to be found in the diocese: 
48 infant schools conducted by sisters; 2 orphanages 
where farming is taught, conducted by the Fréres de 
St. Francois Régis and the Sceurs du Protectorat de 
St. Joseph; 7 girls’ orphanages conducted by sisters; 
1 house of refuge for young women, conducted by 
the Religieuses de Notre Dame de la Charité; 5 pat- 
ronages at Blois; 1 patronage at Romorantin; 8 
hospitals and hospices conducted by sisters; 5 houses 
of retreat conducted by sisters; 5 communities of 
sisters who care for the sick in their homes; and 9 
homes for the aged conducted by sisters. 

In 1900 the following congregations were repre- 
sented in the diocese: the Capuchins at Blois and 
Premonstratensians at Authon. Among the local 
congregations are the Sisters of Our Lady of Provi- 
dence, with mother-house at Blois, who have charge 
of orphan asylums. The most frequented place of 
pilgrimage is Notre Dame de Villethion at Saint 
Amand. Others are Notre Dame de Nanteuil at 
Montrichard, Notre Dame des Aydes at Blois, and 


Notre Dame des Blanches at Pontlevoy, a sanctuary ~ 


built at the end of the tenth century by Gilduin, 
opponent of Foulques Nerra. 

Gallia christiana_ (1744), VIII, 1343-1407; Jnstrumenta, 
412-478; Dupri, Notice sur les saints de Blois (Blois, 1860); 
CHEVALIER, Topobibl., 421, 422. 

GEORGES GOYAU. 


Blois, Francors-Louts pp. See Buostus. 


Blomevenna, Prerer (Perper A Leynpis), a Car- 
thusian, b. at Leyden, in Holland, in 1466; d. 
30 September, 1536. Owing to the avarice and 
cruelty of his parents and relatives, his early years 
were spent in poverty and hardship. But he led 
withal a singularly pure and devout life. Entering 
the Carthusian Order, he distinguished himself 
by his absorption in heavenly things and his zeal 
for the glory of God. In 1506 he was elected prior 
of the Carthusian monastery of Cologne, a post 
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which he held until his death, twenty-nine years 
later. His long term of office enabled him to do 
much to promote strict religious observance both 
in his monastery and throughout the Rhenish 
province, of which he had been named _ visitor. 
Besides his active work among his brethren, he 
found time for the composition of several treatises 
which have a certain value as ascetic and controver- 
sial literature. In his “Enchiridion Sacerdotum” 
(1532) he enlarges upon the august mystery of the 
Holy Eucharist. His “De Bonitate Divina” is a 
valuable work for preachers of the word of God. 


In 1513 he translated into the Latin tongue the 


Franciscan De Herp’s ascetic treatise “ Directo- 
rium Aureum Contemplativorum”, adding thereto 
explanatory notes. He also edited several volumes 
of Denis the Carthusian (Dionysius of Rickel) and 
wrote vigorously against the then nascent Prot- 
estant heresy. Among Blomevenna’s controversial 
works are “Candela Evangelica” (1536); “As- 
sertio Purgatorii” (1534); “ De Auctoritate Ecclesia” 
(1535); “De Vario Modo adorandi Deum, Sanctos 


et eorum Imagines” (1535). 
Hourter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1899), IV, 1149. 
; E. J. DEVINE: - 


Blondus, Fuavrus. See Bronpo, Fuavio. 


Biood Indians, a group of North American 
aborigines forming-part of the Blackfeet Tribe, which, 
with the Arapahoes and Cheyennes, constitute the 
Western division of the great Algonquin family. 
(See Buacxroot Inp1ans.) The Blood Indian 
(Kena) group is now subdivided into several branches, 
or clans, the most important of which is (1) the 
Ini-poyex (Standing-butfaloes), which is sub-divided 
into (a) Keay-etapix (Bear people), (b) Noto-spitax 


_ (All-tall-people), (¢) Mami-ahoyin (Fish-eaters), (d) 


Ayom-okekax (Closely-camped),  (e) ze-pokax 
(Many-children), (f) wes (Seabby). Other clans 
of the group are (2) the Six-immokax (Black-elks), 
(3) Aks-namax (Many-scabbed-mouths), and (4) 


the Tsi-sokasimix (Buffalo-coats). 


The language of the Blood Indians is like that of 
the other two groups of the Blackfeet, with but few 
and unimportant peculiarities. It is called Black- 
foot, and is classed as one of the branches of the 
Algonquin, though it possesses only a very limited 


~number of words in common with the other branches 


of the same family. The aboriginal name, Kena, 


- might, it seems, be translated “Already-chief’’; but 
_ the true meaning is in fact altogether lost, and no 


, 


: - 5 powerful 


one, even among these people themselves, could 
now give a satisfactory interpretation of it. In the 


‘sien language, the gesture for Kena is made b 


rapidly passing the right hand, palm downward, 
in front of the mouth, of which gesture the exact 
signification is also lost. - 

In the year 1882 the Bloods were supposed to 


number about 1800 souls; they now number not more 


than 1200. The former of these estimates may have 
been exaggerated, as it was difficult at that time to 
obtain statistics of mortality, but it is undoubtedly 
true that the numbers of these people have con- 
siderably diminished in the last twenty-five years, 


and that they are still, slowly, but steadily, diminish- 


ing. They used to be, as a rule, well-developed and 
hysical specimens of humanity, some of 
the men being over 6 feet 6 inches in height, the 
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when they entered into a treaty with the Canadian 
Government, they have been settled on the tract 
of land known as the Blood Reserve. This reserve, 
lying near the Belly Buttes, which had always been a 
favourite resort of the tribe, is bounded on the west 
by the Belly River, on the north by the Belly River 
and the Old Man River, on the east by the St. Mary 
River, and on the south by the Mormon settlement 
of Cardston. 

Like most prairie Indians, the Bloods are very 
proud and superstitious. In their own way they 
are a very religious people, religion being a part of 
every important act of their lives. Their religious 
system closely resembles that of other Algonquins, 
but especially of the Crees. It centres in the worship 
of the sun (Natos), the moon (Kokomi-kisum), some 
constellations, and also some minor deities—genii 
of the mountains, forests, and streams. The most 
important of their religious practices is the sun- 
dance (okan), an elaborate ceremonial performance 
which needs months of preparation and ends with a 
week or so of festivities, in which fasting, self-torture, 
and self-mutilation are joined with rejoicings and 
frolics of every description. This practice, although 
dying out, is still revived from time to time. Other 
superstitious dances and performances are parts 
of the same curious and intricate system. 

While the tribe was constantly roaming from 
place to place in the immense territory which now 
forms the States of Montana and the Dakotas, and 
the Province of Alberta, they were but rarely and 
irregularly visited by Catholic missionaries, among 
whom were Fathers de Smet and Imoda, 8. J., and 
Father A. Lacombe, O. M. I. After the settlement 
of the tribe on their reserve, however, in 1877, it 
became possible to establish permanent missions 
among them. Of the three denominations—Catholic, 
Anglican, and Methodist—which had_ established 
missions among the Bloods in 1881, the first and 
second have remained in the field. They maintain 
industrial and boarding schools, and have educated 
a number of Indian children. The progress of 
Christianity has been slow. Unfortunately, the 
example of many of the whites has not been of a 
nature to attract the Indians to the white man’s 
religion; yet there is a goodly number (about 35) of 
young Catholic families, mostly made up of the boys 
and girls educated in the Catholic schools. Besides, 
most of the children are baptized Catholics when 
young, and when these have been trained and edu- 
cated the number of Catholic families will increase. 
There are also a few Protestant families. At the 
present time there are two Catholic priests on the 
Blood Reserve, with a neat little church, a residence, 
and a boarding school conducted by seven Sisters 
with some forty pupils. Children are also sent 
to the industrial school, which is established at 
a place about 100 miles distant from the Reserve, 
and is open to all the Blackfeet tribes. On the re- 
serve there is a hospital conducted by Sisters of 
Charity for the exclusive benefit of the Indians, an 


institution which was probably unique of its kind — 


at the time of its foundation, in 1893. Polygamy 
has been almost entirely eradicated, yet the bulk 
of the adult population—over thirty years of age, 


limited number of cases. One most r 
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that is—are. still pagans, and can be thoroughly — 
habituated to Catholic practices only in a very 
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For the last twelve years, therefore, a new policy 
has been adopted which has proved to be the right 
one. In pursuance of this later policy, the Indians 
have been set to ranching and cattle-raising—a con- 
genial occupation. Many of them now have herds 
of their own, and are self-supporting. Noteworthy 
progress has also been achieved in their dress, housing, 
preparation of food, treatment of wives, and, gen- 
erally, in their ideas of social relations; so much so 
that the Blood Indian of to-day may be considered 
an entirely different being from his predecessor of 
twenty-five years ago. Emi.e J. LEGAu. 
Blood of St. Januarius. See JANUARIUS, ST. 
Blood Relationship. See CONSANGUINITY. 
Bloody Sweat. See Acony or CurRIsT. 


Blosius (or pE Buots), FrAN¢oris-Lovuis, a Bene- 
dictine abbot and spiritual writer, b. at Donstienne, 
near Liége, Flanders, 1506; d. at Liessies, 1566. His 
parents were nobles of Hainault, his father being 
Sieur of Jumigny. He became page to the Archduke 


Charles (af ter- 
wards Emperor 
Charles V) but 


entered the Ab- 
bey of Liessies 
when only four- 
teen. Whilst still 
a novice he was 
sent to study at 
the University of 
Louvain, whence 
he was recalled in 
1527 to become 
coadjutor to the 
Abbot, Gilles 
Gippus, his nomi- 
nation as such 
being confirmed 
by a Bull of Pope 
Paul III. Three 
years later, in 
1530, he succeeded 
Gippus as thirty-fourth Abbot of Liessies, and received 
ordination and the abbatial blessing in the same year. 
His first care was the cultivation in his abbey of a 
true monastic spirit and strict discipline, which had 
somewhat declined under his predecessors. He had 
hardly settled down to the work of reform before 
Flanders was immersed in war owing to its invasion 
by Francis I of France, which occurred in 1537. 
Liessies, being on the frontier, became in consequence 
an unsafe habitation and Blosius proposed a move 
to the priory of Ath, in the interior, but most of his 
monks, being opposed to his reform, either elected 
to remain at Liessies or else went to other laxer 
monasteries. ‘The abbot, however, with three monks, 
retired to Ath and there he at once restored the primi- 
tive observance of the rule. In spite of opposition 
the reform gained ground and numbers increased 
rapidly. When a return to Liessies became possible, 
in 1545, the reform was accepted by those that had 


Francois-Lovuis Buiosius 


remained there and was confirmed by a Bull of Pope 


Paul III. Blosius next began a restoration and 
enlargement of the abbey buildings, which were only 
completed after his death. In 1556 Charles V offered 
him the Archbishopric of Cambrai and the abbacy of 
Tournai, both of which he refused in order that he 
might remain at Liessies. In personal character 
he was distinguished for his gentleness, his generosity 


her of God. He was a diligent student, 
lly of the Seri 1e works of the Father 
mysti rteent: y 
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(Mirror for Monks, by Sir John Coleridge), ‘‘Entre- 
tiens spirituels’’, and ‘Instructions spirituelles et 
pensées consolantes’’. His complete works were 
first published at Louvain in 1568 and have been 
many times reprinted and translated. Of English 
editions, besides the ‘‘Mirror for Monks’’, there are 
“A Book of Spiritual Instruction’? (London, 1900) 
and ‘‘Comfort for the Faint-hearted’’ (London, 
1902), both translated by Father Bertrand Wilber- 
force, O.P. 

Acta SS., I, 430; ZrecetBauer, Hist. Lit. O. S. B. (Augs- 
burg, 1754), I, 100-482; Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 
1892), I, 43; De Blois, A Benedictine of the Sixteenth Century, 
tr. Lovar (London, 1878). 


G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Blyssen, Hernricu, b, at Cologne or Bonn, Ger- 
many, in 1526; d. at Graz, 24 April, 1586. He entered 
the Society of Jesus, and St. Ignatius, appreciating 
his logic and his knowledge of theology, sent him 
with eleven other Jesuits to Bohemia to combat 
heresy there, and to sustain a public disputation with 
the disciples of Luther and Hus. Thoughonly twenty- 
five years of age, he acquitted himself with honour, 
and in 1556 he became professor of theology and 
Hebrew at the Jesuit college at Prague. Still main- 
taining his controversies with the heretics of Bohemia, 
he published a collection of theses: ‘‘De ciborum 
delectu atque jejunio’”’ (Prague, 1559). To continue 
the work of public lectures which he had begun, he 
gave a Sunday course of polemics to the clergy and 
laity. Appointed rector of the college at Prague in, 
1561, he was transferred in 1570 to the college at 
Graz where he vigorously continued his lectures 
on theology. Attacked by Jacob Heerbrand on his 
doctrine concerning the Church, he published a de- 
fence of his thesis: ‘‘Defensio assertionum theo- 
logicarum de vera et sacrosancté Christi, quam 
habet in terris, Ecclesia militante’’ (Ingolstadt, 1577). 
His last and principal work “‘De uno geminoque 
sacre eucharistiz synaxeos salubriter percipiende 
ritu ac usu’? was published (Ingolstadt, 1585) when 
he was provincial of Austria. 

Oruanpini, Hist. Soc. Jesu (Rome, 1614), XII, 283; XVI, 
396; SocusErR, Historia prov. Austr. Soc. Jesu (Vienna), VIII, 


320; Scamipt, Historia Soc. Jesu prov. Bohemie (Prague, 1747), 
I, 536; SomMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J. (1550), I. 


M. pe Moreira. 


Blyth, Francis, English Carmelite, reviser of the 
Douay Bible, born c. 1705; d. in London, 11 Decem- 
ber, 1772. Though born of Protestant parents, he 
joined the Catholic Church while yet a youth, and 
entered the Carmelite novitiate at Modena in 1723, 
taking the name Simon Stock of the Blessed Trinity. 
Having obtained a dispensation from irregularity 
on account of a defect in vision, he proceeded to 
Malta for a course of studies, and after ordination 
returned to England, in November, 1730, where 
he first served a mission in Wiltshire. In 1741 
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with Bishop Challoner, of the so-called Douay Bible; 
while adhering closely to the text of the Vulgate, 
the revisers sacrificed the energetic language of 
the older translators for a much weaker one which 
frequently lacks dignity. His other works com- 
prise expositions of the Penitential Psalms and 
other portions of Holy Scripture, sermons, and con- 


troversial writings. 

The Rheims Testament, with Annotations (London, 1738); 
GitLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., 1, 252; ZommermMan, Carmel in 
England (London, 1899), 373. 

B. ZIMMERMAN. 


Boast, Jonn. See TRITHEMIUS. 


Bobadilla, Nicouas, b. at Valencia, Spain, 1511; 
d. at Loretto, Italy, 23 September, 1590. After 
having taught philosophy in his native country, he 
went to Paris to acquire a more perfect knowledge 
of Greek and Latin. Here he met Ignatius of 
Loyola, joined him in his plans and was among the 
first seven followers of the saint to consecrate them- 
sleves to God in the Society of Jesus, at Montmartre, 
15 August, 1534. Hereafter Bobadilla’s career was 
a very active one, as a most zealous worker in the 
cause of the Catholic Faith. While serving the sick 
in the camp of the army of Charles V about Ratisbon, 
he himself caught the plague. Here too, about this 
time, 1546, as he was returning from the camp into 
the city he was waylaid by assassins and severely 
wounded. At another time he barely escaped with 
his life from an attempt to poison him. 

By order of the Sovereign Pontiff Paul III, Boba- 
dilla took a prominent part in the Diets of Nurem- 
berg, 1543, and of Speyer, 1543, as well as in that of 
Ratisbon, 1546. Shortly after this an incident oc- 
curred which forced him to leave Germany. In 1548, 
the “Interim’’ of Augsburg was published by the 
Emperor, Charles V. It was a tentative document 
intended to suggest a basis of agreement between 
Catholics and Protestants until their religious differ- 
ences could be definitely settled. But as it seemed in 
the eyes of many Catholics to go too far, and in the 
eyes of many Protestants not far enough, it satisfied 
neither party. Bobadilla opposed it in speech and 
in writing, and so vigorously, that although he was 
highly esteemed in the imperial court, he was obliged, 
by the Emperor’s order, to retire from Germany. 

He was a most popular preacher, as is evidenced by 
the fact that he delivered sermons in seventy-seven 
archbishoprics and bishoprics in Italy, Germany, 
and Dalmatia. 

The writings of Bobadilla cover a wide range of 
topics. Among them are commentaries on some 
chapters of Genesis and other portions of the Old and 
New Testaments; annotations on the Gospels; 
treatises on predestination, the sacraments and their 
use, against the Lutherans, cases of conscience; a 
defence of the Council of Trent against Melancthon 
and Calvin, etc. The last survivor of the seven first 
companions of Ignatius of Loyola, Bobadilla took 
part in the election of four generals of the Society 


of Jesus. 

Borro, Vita del servo di Dio P, Nicola Bobadilla, della c. 
di. G. (Florence, 1879); Sommprvocet, Bibl. de la c. de 
1553; OrtAnpini, Hist. Soc. Jesu, I, 81, 135, 170. 

JosEPH M. Woops. 
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Bobbio, Appry aNp DiocrsE or.—The diocese 
(Ebovium, or Bobium; Diccesis Eboviensis, or Bob- 
zensis), which is suffragan to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Genoa, is conterminous with the civil district 
of Bobbio. 


of Pavia and contains, besides Bobbio, its chief town, 


entirely Catholic, is (1907) about 
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This district is situated in the Province 
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chapels, served by 80 secular priests. The cathedral 
chapter consists of a provost, archpriest, and ten 
canons. In the diocesan seminary there are at pres- 
ent 40 students. Under Bishop Gianelli a congre- 
gation of priests was formed in 1839 under the title 
of Oblates of St. Alphonsus Liguori. They devote 
themselves especially to hearing confessions in prisons 
and hospitals, as well as to spreading good literature 
among the people. Bobbio also possesses a Con- 
gregation of Daughters of Mary, popularly known as 
Gianelliane. 

History.—The origin of the See of Bobbio, indeed 
of the town itself, is due to the establishment of a 
monastery here by the Irish saint, Columban, in 614. 
The Lombards, with other savage tribes, had invaded 
northern Italy under their leader Alboin in 568. 
A half-Arian, half-heathen horde, wherever they 
passed all the horrors of wanton destruction and 
cruelty marked their track. But at length the new 
barbarian ruler, Agilulph, became less hostile and by 
degrees even not unfavourably disposed towards 
the Catholic Faith. Queen Theodelinda, whom he 
married in 590, was a fervent Catholic; she had won- 
derful influence over her consort, and at last he was 
converted by the preaching of Columban. From 
the day of his baptism, Agilulph displayed great 
zeal for the conversion of his subjects, and for this 
purpose gave St. Columban a ruined church and 
devastated district known as Ebovium, which, before 
the Lombards seized it, had formed part of the Patri- 
mony of St. Peter. Columban had set his heart on 
this secluded place, for while intent on instructing 
the Lombards he chose solitude for his monks and 
himself. By the side of this little church, which 
was dedicated to St. Peter, soon arose the walls of 
an abbey. Here the nucleus of what was to be the 
most celebrated library in Italy was formed by the 
MSS. which Columban had brought from Ireland 
and the treatises of which he himself was the author. 

The sainted founder of Bobbio was soon afterwards 
laid to rest (23 November, 615), but his crosier 
passed into worthy hands. The names of St. Attala 
(627) and St. Bertulf (640) will live forever in ecclesi- 
astical history. Both were conspicuous for holiness 
and learning, and both inherited Columban’s apos- 
tolic spirit. It was indeed sorely needed, for a 
reaction towards Arianism set in, which became 
formidable under the Arian king, Rotharis (636-652). 
Arioald, the immediate predecessor of Rotharis, who 
became a Catholic, had before his conversion caused 
St. Bladulf, a monk of Bobbio, to be assassinated, 
because Bladulf would not salute him, as being an 
Arian. It is said that Attala restored Bladulf to 
life and delivered Arioald from a diabolical posses- 
sion, the punishment of his crime; and that this two- 
fold miracle led to Arioald’s conversion. In 628, | 
when St. Bertulf made a pilgrimage to Rome, Hono- 
rius I exempted Bobbio from episcopal jurisdiction, 
thus making the abbey immediately subject to the 
Holy See. Under the next abbot, Bobolen, the rule 
of St. Benedict was introduced. At first its obsery- 
ance was optional, but in course of time it superseded 
the more austere rule hitherto in use, and Bobbio 
joined the Congregation of Monte Cassino. In 648, 
at the request of Rotharis and Queen Gundelberga, 
Pope Theodore I granted to the Abbot of Bobbio the 
use of the mitre and other pontificals. It has even 
been asserted that Bobbio had a bishop, named ~ 
Peter Aldus, as early as the seventh century, but 
according to the best authorities (Ughelli, Gams, 
and others) the See of Bobbio was not founded till 
four centuries later, although recent investigation 
has shown that the name of its first bishop reall 
was : 


re 52 parishes and 105 churches or a 
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of St. Columban’s disciples, increasing numbers 
of the Lombards were received into the Church. 
But during the first half of the seventh century, 
the large tract of country lying between Turin and 
Verona, Genoa and Milan, was in a very irreligious 
and disturbed state; and even idolatry was not un- 
known. In fact not until the reign of the usurper 
Grimoald (663-673), himself a convert, was the 
bulk of the nation brought into the Church. But 
from that time Arianism disappeared in the West. 
The historians of the abbey regard as one of its chief 
glories the prominent part which it took in the final 
contest with this heresy. Theodelinda’s nephew, 
the pious Arribert (653-663), restored all the lands 
of Bobbio which belonged by right to the Prince of 
the Apostles. Arribert II also gladly confirmed 
this restitution to John VII in 707. The unruly 
Lombards soon dispossessed the pope, but in 756 
Aistulf was compelled by Pepin to give up the lands. 
In 774 Charlemagne made liberal grants to the abbey. 
In 1153 Frederick Barbarossa confirmed by two 
charters various rights and possessions. Thus it 
came to pass that the abbots were for centuries 
entrusted with a large administration of temporals. 

The fame of Bobbio reached the shores of Ireland, 
and the memory of Columban was dear to the hearts 
of his countrymen. Bobolen’s successor was St. 
Comgall who had resigned his see in Ireland in order 
to become a monk of Bobbio; St. Cummian who did 
the same died in the abbey about 730 (Holder- 
Egger in “Mon. Germ. Hist.”); and the learned St. 
Dungal (d. after 827) bequeathed to the abbey his 
valuable library, consisting of some seventy volumes, 
among which was the famous “Antiphonary of Ban- 
gor’. A tenth-century catalogue, published by 
Muratori, shows that at that period every branch of 
knowledge, divine and human, was represented in 
this library. Many of the books have been lost, 
the rest have long since been dispersed and are still 
reckoned among the chief treasures of the later col- 
lections which possess them. In 1616 Cardinal 
Federigo Borromeo took for the Ambrosian Library 
of Milan eighty-six volumes, including the famous 
“Bobbio Missal”, written about 911, the “ Antipho- 
nary of Bangor”, and the palimpsests of Ulfilas’s 
Gothie version of the Bible. Twenty-six volumes 
were given, in 1618, to Paul V for the Vatican Library. 
Many others were sent to Turin, where, besides those 
in the Royal Archives, there were seventy-one in 
the University Library until the disastrous fire of 
26 January, 1904. As scholars of later ages have 
owed a great deal to the Bobbio MSS., so, too, did 
those of the tenth century. Gerard of Aurillac, for 
example, who was afterwards Pope Sylvester II, be- 
came Abbot of Bobbio in 982; and with the aid of 
the numerous ancient treatises which he found there 
he composed his celebrated work on geometry. And 
indeed it appears that at a time when Greek was al- 
most unknown in western Europe, the Irish monks 
of Bobbio read Aristotle and Demosthenes in the 
original tongue. 

In the year 1014, the Emperor Henry II, on the 
occasion of his own coronation in Rome, obtained 
from Benedict VIII the erection of Bobbio as a see. 
Peter Aldus, its first bishop, had been Abbot of Bob- 
bio since 999, and his episcopal successors for a long 
time lived in the abbey, where many of them had been 
monks. According to Ughelli and others, Bobbio 
was made a suffragan see of Genoa in 1133; but 
Savio finds this subordination mentioned for the 
first time in a Bull of Alexander III, dated 19 April, 
1161. From time to time disputes arose between 
the bishop and the monks, and in 1199 Innocent III 
issued two Bulls, restoring the abbey in spirituals 
and temporals, and empowering the bishop to depose 
an abbot if within a certain time he did not obey. 

Bobbio’s greatest bishops have been (1) Blessed 
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Albert (1184), who was translated to the Patriarchal 
See of Jerusalem and died a martyr at Acre in 1214; 
(2) the learned canonist Giovanni de Mondani 
(1477-82), whose remains were found incorrupt 
in 1614; and (8) Venerable Antonio Gianelli (1838- 
46), whose cause has been introduced. St. Colum- 
ban’s abbey and church were taken from the Bene- 
dictines by the French soldiers in 1803; what remains 
of the abbey is now used as a municipal school, and 
the church, where the relics of Sts. Columban, 
Attala, Bertulf, Cummian, and others repose, is 
now a parish church, served by secular priests. 
The altars and the sarcophagi in the crypt present 
beautiful specimens of the interlaced ornamentation 
which is characteristic of Irish art. In the Cathedral 
of Bobbio there is a beautiful tabernacle in the 
Ravenna, style. 

WARNEFRIED, De gestis Longobardorum in Mon. Germ. Hist. 
(Hanover, 1878), III; Mienn, P. L., LXXVII, CLXXIX, 
CCXIV; Jarri-Ewaup, Regesta Rom. Pont. (Leipzig, 1885, 
1886); Porrnast, Regesta Rom, Pont. (Berlin, 1872); In., 
Bibliotheca Hist. medwi evit (2d ed. Berlin, 1896); Pruessutt, 
Regesta Honorti, III (Rome, 1888-95); Ducuusnn, Liber 
Pontificalis (Paris, 1892), Il; Uauenii-Couerti, Italia Sacra 
(Venice), IV; Manmuon, Acta Sanctorum Ord. S. Ben. (2d ed., 
Venice, 1733), I; Muratori, Antiquitates Italie (Milan, 1740), 
III; BeruesHEem, Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in Irland 
(Mainz, 1890), I; Guérin, Les petits Bollandistes (Paris, 1882— 
—); Moran, Essays on the Early Irish Church (Dublin, 1864); 
O’Hanton, Lives of Irish Saints (Dublin, 1875-1906); Martin, 
Saint Columban in Les Saints (Paris, 1905); Rosnrrt (an Abbot 
of Bobbio), Bobbio Illustrato (1795); Amari, Dizionario Coro- 
grafico d'Italia (Milan, 1862); Corografia d’Italia (Milan, s. d.); 
Heauy, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars (Dublin, 1890); 
Stokes, Siz Months in the Apennines (Dublin, 1892); His- 
torie Patrie Monumenta (Turin, 1836-84); Pryron, Prefatio 
De Bibliothecd Bobbiensi; M. T. Cic. Fragm., (Turin, 1824); Von 
GEBHARD, Hin Biicherfund in Bobbio; Snupass, Handschriften 
von Bobbio respectively in V and XIII of Centralblatt f. Biblio- 
thekenwesen (Leipzig, 1888-96); Orrrno, I codici Bobbiest 
(Turin, 1890; a facsimile edition from copies of the Turin MSS. 
is appearing at Milan since 1906); WmrNuER, Gerbert von Auril- 
lac (Vienna, 1881); HnimpucuEr, Die Orden u. Kongregationen 
der kath. Kirche (Paderborn, 1896, 1897); Gams, Series epis- 
coporum Ecclesie catholice (Ratisbon, 1873-88); Husrx, Hier- 
archia Catholica medti evi (Miinster, 1898), I; Savio, Gli antichi 
vescovt d'Italia; Piemonte (Turin, 1899), I, 158-174. 
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Boccaccino, Boccaccio, an eminent Italian 
painter, b. at Cremona, 1460, and d. probably in 
1525 rather than in 1518, the date usually given. 
He studied, it is thought, with followers of Man- 
tegna, at Ferrara, and was a pupil or fellow-student 
of Domenico Panetti. At Cremona he painted in 
Sant’ Agostino a series of frescoes. He had as an 
assistant Benvenuto Garofalo, who left him and 
went to Rome. The master followed and painted 
a “Coronation of the Virgin’? in Santa Maria in 
Trastevere. This, however, was so ridiculed by 
the public, which had expected much of one who 
had had the hardihood to criticize Michael Angelo, 
that the disappointed artist returned to Cremona 
where, among his most appreciated works, is a frieze 
in the cathedral, showing the ‘“ Birth of the Virgin ”’ 
and other subjects from the life of Our Lady. Lanzi, 
who considered Boccaccino as the best modern 
among the ancients and the best ancient among the 
moderns, compares his work in these productions 
with that of Perugino, treating it as inferior in some 
qualities while superior in others. 

The works of Boccaccino possess much charm, 
and a number of them greatly resemble those of 
Perugino. This is notably so in his ‘ Marriage of 
the Virgin’? and “The Madonna with St. Vincent 
and St. Anthony’”’ in the church of San Vincenzo 
at Cremona, which have often been assumed to be 
the work of the greater painter. Among Boccaccino’s 
works in the cathedral at Cremona, in addition to 
those already spoken of, are: “The Appearance of 
the Angel to Joachim’’; “The Meeting of Joachim 
and Anna’’; “The Circumcision’’; “‘Christ Reason- 
ing with the Doctors’; and “Christ with the four 
Patron Saints of Cremona’’, At the Academy in 
Venice is his much admired “Marriage of St. Cath- 


‘the greatest artist of the Cremonese school. 


- Romagna, 
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erine”’ and “Virgin and Child in a Landscape”’, 
and in the church of San Giuliano, in the same city, 
is his “Virgin and Child with four Saints’. The 
Louvre possesses a “Holy Family’’; the London 
National Gallery a “Procession to Calvary’’, for- 
merly in a Cremona church; and the Ferrara Pina- 
coteca a “Death of the Virgin’. Light grey eyes 
outlined with a dark rim are characteristic of the 
pictures of Boccaccino. 

Boccacctno, Camruyo, a short-lived but brilliant 
painter, b. at Cremona, 1511; d. 1546. He was 
the son and pupil of Boccaccio Boccaccino, whom he 
surpassed, taking care, it is pointed out, to avoid the 
errors into which his father’s self-esteem had led him. 
He early showed both originality and strength, and 
his work has been considered to approach that of 
Correggio, notably his. “Four Evangelists’? in the 
niches of the cupola of San Sigismondo near Cre- 
mona, which are thoroughly in the Correggio style 
and were painted when the artist was only twenty- 
six. Camillo Boceaccino is thought by Lanzi to be 
Two 
of his works at Cremona are ‘The Raising of Laz- 
arus’”’ and the “‘ Adultress before Christ’’, surrounded 


by friezes showing many angels. 
_ CHAMPLIN AND Prrxins, Cyclopedia of Painters and Paint- 
ang (New York, 1886-88); Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers (London and New York, 1903-05). 
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Boccaccio, GiovaNnI, Italian novelist, b. in Paris, 
13138;. d. in Certaldo, 21 December, 1375. His 
father, a merchant from Certaldo and a man of some 
prominence in Florence, had gone into business in 
Paris. Shortly afterwards the elder Boccaccio de- 
serted Giannina, the mother of Giovanni, and 
brought the boy to Florence, where he put him to 
school until he was ten years old, when he took him 
into business. In 1327 Giovanni was sent to Naples 
to study law. But he gave himself up almost en- 
tirely to literature, and became intimately ac- 
quainted with some of the most prominent men 
and women of the court of Anjou. It is supposed 
that it was in 1334 that he saw for the first time 
Maria d’Aquino, a married woman and natural 
daughter of King Robert. She was the inspiration 
of his earlier works, and the heroine of whom he 
tells under the name of Fiammetta. In 1340 we 
find him back in Florence; on the death of his father 
in 1348, he became the guardian of a younger brother. 
He held certain public offices in Florence and was en- 
trusted with diplomatic missions to Padua, the 
Avignon, and elsewhere. After 1350 
began his friendship with Petrarch, which lasted 
until the latter’s death in 1374. In spite of his 
advanced age and the political dissensions in Florence 
which afflicted him sorely, he began, in 1373, his 
course of lectures in that city on the poems of Dante. 
He died two years later at his ancestral home in 
Certaldo. 

The earliest, longest, and perhaps the weakest. of 
Boceaccio’s works is the “Filocolo”, written be- 


tween 1338 and 1340; it is a version of the story, 


‘widespread in the Middle Ages, of Floire and Blanche- 
fleur, and contains a curious admixture of pagan 
myths and Christian legends. The “Ameto”, writ- 
ten in the two following years, is an allegorical novel, 


telling, among other love-adventures, the sad story 
of the life of Boccaccio’s mother. 


The “Amorosa 


Visione”, in Vos of love, dates from about the 
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ae Areite which Chaucer used for his “ Knight’s 
Blew 

The “Filostrato”, written in the same year and 
likewise in ottava rima, tells of the love of Troilus for 
Chryseis. The subject may have been suggested 
to Boccaccio by his adventure with Fiammetta. 
The “Ninfale Fiesolano”, a short poem in ottava 
rima, is the best, in style and invention, of the 
minor works of Boccaccio. The “Fiammetta” is 
one of the best written of his works, the most original 
and the most personal. Panfilo, the hero and lover 
of Fiammetta, is supposed to represent Boccaccio 
himself. The “Corbaccio” (1354) has had its ad- 
mirers, but it is one of the most bitter and indecent 
satires ever written against woman. The “Vita di 
Dante” (about 1364), based chiefly on information 
furnished by contemporaries of Dante, remains one 
of the best lives of the poet. The “Commento sopra 
la Commedia”, the fruit of his public lectures on 
Dante, was planned to be a colossal work, but 
Boeeaccio had commented only upon the first 
seventeen cantos when it was broken off by his 
death. 

Boecaccio shares with Petrarch the honor of being 
the earliest humanist. In their time there were not 
a dozen men in Italy who could read the works of 
the Greek authors in the original. Boccaccio had to 
support at his house for three years a teacher of 
Greek, with whom he read the poems of Homer. 
Of Boccaccio’s Latin works the following are to be 
mentioned: “De genealogiis deorum gentilium” (be- 
tween 1350 and 1360), but published first in 1373. 
This dictionary of classical mythology shows re- 
markably wide reading and a very good understand- 
ing of the works of the ancients and, in spite of errors 
which it could not but contain, it continued for 
several hundred years to be an authority for the 
student of classical antiquity. Two biographical 
works: “De claris mulieribus’” and “De casibus 
virorum illustrium”’ (between 1357 and 1363) are of 
little interest, since they tell of men and women of 
ancient times and but rarely of the author’s con- 
temporaries. There remain the Latin letters and 
eclogues, which are not of much worth, and eight 
or ten unimportant works which have been ascribed 
to Boccaccio. 

The book with which Boccaccio’s name is in- 
separably linked is the “Decameron”, which was 


finished in 1358, but part of which had probably been 


written before the “Black Death” reached its height 
in 13848. ~The “ Decameron” opens with a masterly 
description of the terrors of the pest, and we are then 
introduced to a gay company of seven ladies and 
three young men who have come together at a villa 
outside Naples to while away the time and to escape 
the epidemic. Each in turn presides for a day over 
the company and on each of the ten days each of 
the company tells a story, so that at the end one 
hundred stories have been told. It is difficult to 
say whether such a company as Boccaccio describes 
ever met. At all events, he says that he has taken 
pains to conceal the real names of the persons men- 
tioned in the stories. There are reasons to believe, 
however, that Fiammetta is the same lady to whom 
Boccaccio has given that name in other works, 
while Dioneo may well represent Boccaccio himself. 

The great charm of the “Decameron”’ lies in the 


wonderful richness and variety of the adventures 


which he relates, in the many types of character and 
the close analysis of all shades of feeling and passion, 
noblest. le to) 


e 
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tion, but, like Shakespeare, whatever he borrowed he 
made his own and living, by placing the adventures 
in the lives of his contemporaries. The indecency 
which is the greatest blot on the “Decameron”, but 
to which it undoubtedly owes not a little of its 
celebrity, is no greater than is to be found elsewhere 
in medieval literature, and is due as much to the time 
and the circle in which the work was written as to 
the temperament of the author. He himself in his 
later years expressed deep repentance for the too 
free works of his youth; moreover, his jibes and 
anecdotes at the expense of clerics did not impair 
his belief in the teachings of the Church. Boccaccio’s 
character was by no means a despicable one. He 
was a steadfast friend, a son who felt tenderly for 
his mother and never forgave his father for having 
abandoned her. He speaks with affection of his 
daughters who had died in childhood; it is not known 
who their mother was. He was a scholar of the first 
rank for his time, a man of independent character, 
and a good patriot. 

No autograph copy of the “Decameron”’ exists, 
but there are three manuscript copies dating from 
the fourteenth century. The first edition was not 
printed until 1470 in Venice, and since then numerous 
editions have appeared, but there is as yet no critical 
edition. Of the modern editions P. Fanfani’s is 
convenient (2 vols., reprinted Florence, 1904). An 
excellent school edition of selected novelle with notes 
is that of R. Fornaciari (Florence, 1890). The 
“Decameron” has been translated into nearly 
every European tongue; the first complete English 


edition dates from 1620. 

The best edition of the Italian works of Boccaccio is Mou- 
TIER, Opere volgart di Giovanni Boccaccio corrette su % testi a 
penna (Florence, 1827-34), For sources of the Decameron, 
Lanpau, Die Quellen des Dekameron (Stuttgart, 1884); for 
Boccaccro’s life and works in general, Lanpau, Giovanni 
Boccaccio, sein Leben u. seine Werke (Stuttgart, 1877); Cre- 
ScINI, Contributo agli studi sul Bocc. (Turin, 1887); see also 
Frrrari, Bibliografia Boccaccesca (Florence, 1888). 
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Bocken (BéckHN), PLacipus, a German Bene- 
dictine, canonist, and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Salzburg, b. at Munich, in Bavaria, 13 July, 
1690; d. at Salzburg, 9 February, 1752. He entered 
the Order of St. Benedict at an early age, made his 
religious profession at the Abbey of St. Peter, Salz- 
burg, in 1706, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1713. Having been made a Doctor of Canon and 
Civil Law (1715), he was sent to Rome and on his re- 
turn was chosen, in 1721, to succeed the noted can- 
onist Benedict Schmier, as professor of canon law at 
the Benedictine University of Salzburg, where he re- 
mained for a period of twenty years. He proved 
himself a brilliant jurist, and an exceptionally gifted 
teacher. In 1729 he was appointed vice-chancellor 
of the university. He was also attached to the 
theological faculties of Salzburg and Fulda, was secre- 
tary of the university, and a valued ecclesiastical 
councillor of four successive archbishops in the See of 
Salzburg and of the Prince-Abbot of Fulda. Event- 
ually he appears to have incurred the displeasure of 
Archbishop Leopold of Salzburg, and in consequence 
of repeated friction resigned his position in 1741. He 
was then made pastor of Dornbach, a suburb of 
Vienna, and, two years later, superior of Maria-Plain 
near Salzburg, where he spent the last nine years of 


his life as confessor to the many pilgrims frequenting — 
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larger work, to the third volume of which, in an ap- 


pendix, he also added a lengthy disquisition “De. 


prescriptionibus’. A reprint of the “Commenta- 
rius’’ appeared at Paris in 1776. Bécken’s work, 
like that of the Salzburg canonists generally, is one 
of definite value. Bécken held rather extreme views 
on the subject of the veneration due the saints. He 
maintained that the special veneration and invoca- 
tion of the saints, particularly of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, is absolutely necessary for salvation. A ser- 
mon which he preached on this subject in 1740 pre- 
cipitated an acrid discussion at the university be- 
tween the members of the “Old School” and the 
“New School” of theology, between the Sycophante 
and the Illuminati as they were called. The ser- 
mon appeared also in print, with annotations wherein 
Bécken characterized as erroneous the contrary opin- 


ion of Muratori. 

Chronicon noviss. monasterti S, Petri, 674-677; SATTLER, 
Kollectaneenblitter (1890), 337 sqq.; SEDELMAYER, Hist. Univ. 
Salisburg., 405; ZIEGELBAUER, Hist, rei lit. O. S. B. (Augsburg, 
1754), III, 484, 485. 
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Bocking (or Boxxyne), Epwarp, English Bene- 
dictine, b. of East Anglian parentage, end of fifteenth 
century; d. 20 April, 1534. He graduated B. D. at 
Oxford, in 1513, and D. D. in 1518, was for some 
time Warden of Canterbury College there, and be- 
came a monk at Canterbury 1526. When Elizabeth 
Barton, “‘The Holy Maid of Kent’’, commenced her 
alleged Divine revelations, Bocking, with another 
monk, was sent to examine and report upon their 
authenticity, and he is said to have induced her to 
declare herself an inspired emissary for the over- 
throw of Protestantism and the prevention of the 
divorce of Queen Catherine. To further this scheme 
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Bodenstein. See Karrstapt, ANDREAS RupDOLF. 


Bodey, JoHN, VENERABLE, martyr, b. at Wells, 
Somerset, 1549; d. at Andover, Wilts., 2 November, 


1583. He studied at Winchester and New College, - 


Oxford, of which he became a Fellow in 1568. In 
June, 1576, he was deprived, with seven other Fel- 


lows, by the Visitor, Horne, Protestant Bishop of — 


Winchester. Next year he went to Douay College to 


——— 
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his second trial, he wrote from prison to Dr. Humph- 
rey Ely, ‘‘We consider that iron for this cause borne 
on earth shall surmount gold and precious stones in 
Heaven. That is our mark, that is our desire. In 
the mean season we are threatened daily, and do look 
still when the hurdle shall be brought to the door. I 
beseech you, for God’s sake, that we want not the 
good prayers of you all for our strength, our joy, and 
our perseverance unto the end. . . . From our school 
of patience the 16th September, 1583.”’ 

At his martyrdom, Bodey kissed the halter, saying, 
“() blessed chain, the sweetest chain and richest that 
ever came about any man’s neck’’, and when told he 
died for treason, exclaimed, “You may make the 
hearing of a blessed Mass treason, or the saying of an 
Ave Maria treason ... but I have committed no 
treason, although, indeed, I suffer the punishment due 
to treason’’. He exhorted the people to obey Queen 
Elizabeth and died saying, “Jesu, Jesu, esto mihi 
Jesus’’, His mother made a great feast upon the 
occasion of her son’s happy death, to which she in- 
vited her neighbours, rejoicing at his death as his 
marriage by which his soul was happily and eternally 
espoused to the Lamb. 

Account of the trial and execution of John Slade, schoolmaster, 
and John Body, M.A., by R. B. (London, 1583); CHALLONER, 
Memoirs; Saxpers, Anglican Schism, ed. Lewis (London, 
1877); Potten, Acts of English Martyrs (London, 1891); 
Warnewnicar, Two English Martyrs: Body and Munden (Lon- 
don, Cath, Truth Soc.); Knox, Doway Diaries (London, 1878); 
ALLEN, A true, sincere, and modest defence of English Catho- 
liques (Reims, 1584). 
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Bodin, Jnan, b. at Angers, 1520, probably of 
Jewish origin; d. at Laon, 1596. He studied and 
taught law at Toulouse, where in 1559 he pronounced 
his “ Oratio de instituend4 in republica juventute’’, on 
the public instruction of youth. At the age of forty, 
he went to Paris, his name being still obscure. By 
his “Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem”’ 
(1566) he laid the foundation of the philosophy of 
history, and set forth his theory of the effect of climate 
on society and government, likewise his theory of 


. progress, both of which were later expanded in ‘La 


République”’. In his “Réponse aux paradoxes de M. 
de Malestroit, touchant le fait des monnaies et l’en- 
chérissement de toutes choses’’ (1568), he developed 
his thesis on the necessity of free trade. The ‘ Ré- 
publique’ in six books (French, 1577; Latin, 
1586) was written to defend the principle of au- 
thority and to describe the ideal commonwealth. 
Bodin represents a reaction against Machiavelli in 
the field of moral and political science. Unlike Cujas 
and the ‘‘Romanist’’ jurisconsults, who confined 
themselves to the observation of Greek and Roman 
antiquity, he drew upon the modern history of Ger- 
many, England, Spain, and Italy. His theory of 
the influence of climates foreshadows that of Mon- 
tesquieu. Bodin collects carefully numerous small 
facts, definite and concrete information; daily ex- 
perience and the observation of current events are 
the sources of his almost ‘scientific’? researches con- 
cerning the laws of political life. It is somewhat sur- 


_ prising to note that as early as 1580 this thoughtful 


writer wrote a work (La Démonomanie des Sorciers) 
to demonstrate the existence of sorcerers and the 
legality of their condemnation, on the basis of “ex- 

erience’”’ and respect for res judicate or the relia- 
bilit of the courts. This belief in witchcraft rests 


on the same arguments as his theory of civil govern- — 


ment 

In 1576 this so 

4 ty of the T 
e of Blois where he championed the cause of the 
s, thereby incurring the royal displeasure. 


mewhat puzzling man was chosen a 
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Henry IV. This superstitious believer in sorcery 
left in manuscript a work known as “Colloquium 
Heptaplomeres’” which propounds a certain ra- 
tionalistic spiritualism. Though a civil magistrate 
and a partisan of the Ligue, his writings exhibit him 
as one of the earliest advocates of the theory of re- 
ligious toleration. Brunetiére assigns Bodin a place 
in French literature beside Henri Estienne and 
Amyot; at a time when men looked to antiquity for 
guidance only in the domain of good taste, all three 
showed that from the same source could be drawn 
lessons in history, politics, and morality. 

Though Bodin never abandoned the Catholic re- 
ligion, and was buried in the Franciscan Church at 


Laon, his writings often betray an un-Catholic temper, - 


when they are not more or less openly hostile to the 
existing ecclesiastical order. In religion he inclines 
to an abstract theism. In keeping with the Gallican 
legists of France he champions the absolute supremacy 
of the State, though he bases it on the Divine will and 
the natural law; his ideal prince is not an impious 
and unjust ruler of the Machiavelli type. All the 
works of Bodin were placed on the Index in 1628; 
the edition of 1900 continues the prohibition of his 
“Universe nature theatrum’’. Catholic theologians, 
like Possevin have noted and refuted in the “Ré- 
publique”’ certain errors and anti-Christian subtleties, 
“To judge by his writings,” says Toussaint (Dict. de 
théol. cath., IT, 918), ‘““he was a bizarre, inconstant, 
and superficial’? man. 

BauprRituart, Jean Bodin et son temps (Paris, 1853); 
Franck, Réformateurs et publicistes de l’Europe (Paris, 1864); 
Janet, Histoire de la science politique (Paris, 1887); Brune- 
TibRE, Trois artisans de Vidéal classique in Revue des deux 


mondes (1 March, 1907); GramtcH-WEINAND in Staatslerikon 
(2d ed,, Freiburg, 1901), I, 946-952. 
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Bodleian Codex. See Mss. or THE BIBLE. 


Bodone, a titular see of Albania. The name is a 
dialectic form of Dodone, in Epirus, near Janina at 
the foot of Mount Tomaros, or Tmaros, the present 
Olitsika (C. Carapanos, Dodone et ses ruines, Paris, 
1878). At an early date a Christian church was 
built here on the site of the temple of Zeus. -Theodo- 
rus, a Bishop of Dodona, was present at Ephesus, 
in 431; Philotheus appeared at Chalcedon in 451; 
Uranius, in 458, signed the letter of the bishops of 
Epirus Vetus to Emperor Leo; Philippus in 516 sub- 
scribed a synodal report of the bishops of Epirus to 
Pope Hormisdas concerning the election of John 
to the See of Nicopolis, the metropolis of the province 
(Hierocles, Synecdemos, 651, 5). When Naupactus 
was substituted for Nicopolis about the end of the 
tenth century, Dodona was the first suffragan see; 
the ‘‘ Nova Tactica”’ (Georgius Cyprius, ed. Gelzer, 


1661) has Movvéirfa, but this is an evident mistake _ 


for Bov’yéirga, a form derived from Bodone (Parthey, 
Notit. episcop., App. 48). In fact the later “ Notitia” 
wrote only Bounditza (ibid., III, 524), or Bonditza 
(ibid., X, 616; XIII, 467). John, Bishop of Bonditza, 
signed a synodal act in 1229 (P. G., CXIX, 797). 
The present name is Bonitza. When the Greek 


residential bishopric disappeared is unknown; the — 


Roman curia used for a long time the forms Bodona 
and. Bodonensis, and a decree of 1894 directed this 
see to be BL ola at the death of its titular. — 
Lequimn, Or. Christ., I, 139; Gams, Series episcop., 429; 
Ca aos Chronography of Epirus, Gr. (Athens, 1857), 
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Paris he was a student, then Bachelor of Divinity, 
and finally a professor at the College of Montaigu, 
whose course had been reorganized on the principles 
of monastic. poverty and severe routine by James 
Standone of Brabant, at one time rector of the 
university. At the college, Boece formed a lasting 
friendship with Erasmus. From about 1495, Boece 
was zealously aiding Wm. Elphinstone, the learned 
Bishop of Aberdeen, to carry out the provisions of 
a Bull of Alexander VI, obtained at the request of 
James IV, chartering a university with all faculties 
in the city of Aberdeen. Finally, in 1505, having 
received help from various sources, they founded 
the collegiate church of St. Mary of the Nativity, 
later known as King’s College, and regular teaching 
took the place of the occasional lectures of the canons. 
The organization was modelled upon that of the 
Universities of Paris and Orléans. The foundation 
was to support, on meagre stipends, four doctors in 
the respective faculties, two teaching masters, five 
student masters, thirteen poor scholars, eight chap- 
lains, and four choristers. Boece was principal 
and read lectures on divinity and on medicine. 
History was not regularly taught, but both Elphin- 
stone and Boece made collections of materials. 
In 1527, Boece received a pension of £50 Scots, and, 
from 1529 to 1534, a like amount, to be paid annually 
until he should obtain a benefice of 100 marks Scots. 
Besides his principalship, he held the offices of Canon 
.of Aberdeen and Rector of Tyrie. 

Boece published at Paris, 1522, “Lives of the 
Bishops of Murthlack and Aberdeen”’, about a third 
of which is devoted to Elphinstone (d. 1514). In 
1527 appeared, also at Paris, his ““Scotorum Historie” 
in seventeen books. Boece was preceded in the 
field of published Scottish history only by the learned 
work of Mair. The Scottish translation of this work 
by Bellenden, in 1536, was later used by Holinshed 
and thus indirectly by Shakespeare. As a historian, 
Boece has been praised for elegance, patriotism, 
and love of freedom; and most severely arraigned, 
even by contemporaries, for his credulity in the 
matter of historic origins. His literary honesty, 
attacked in his own day, has more recently been de- 
fended. The impetus which he gave to historical 


studies at Aberdeen has been of lasting effect. 

Mackay in Dict. Nat. Biog.; HenpERSON, Scottish Vernacular 
Literature (London, 1898); Moruny, English Writers, VII; 
Episcoporum Murthlacensium et Aberdonensium per Hectorem 
Boetium Vite (reprinted by Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 1825, 
and by New Spalding Club, 1895, with tr.); The History and 
Chronicle of Scotland, tr, BELLENDEN (1821). 
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Boeri (Boutrr), Petrus, a French Benedictine can- 
onist and bishop, b. during the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century at Laredorte, department of Aude, can- 
ton of Peyriac Minervois; d. probably 1388. Of his 
early life nothing is known. In 1350, when he is first 
mentioned, Boeri was Abbot of St. Chinian (St.- 
Anianus, Hérault) in the small Diocese of Saint- 
Pons de Tomiéres (Sancti Pontiit Tomeriarum) which 
at that time formed a part of the Metropolitan 
Province of Narbonne. By his virtue and learning 
he attracted the favourable notice of Urban V, who 
appointed him Bishop of Orvieto, 16 Nov., 1364. A 
few years later (7 Oct., 1370) he was transferred by 
the same pontiff to the See of Vaison, near Avignon 
in France. But in 1371, shortly after Urban’s 
death, he returned to Orvieto and remained in pos- 
session of that see until 28 June, 1379, when he was 
deprived of his bishopric by Urban VI for having 
espoused the cause of the Antipope Robert of 
Geneva, then reigning at Avignon as Clement VII. 
Upon his subsequent withdrawal to France he served 
Charles V in the capacity of ambassador to the 
ates court at Avignon. (Duchesne, Liber 

ontificalis, II, 27-28.) However, 31 August, 1387, 
Clement VII likewise deposed him from his episcopal 
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office and entrusted the temporal and spiritual ad- 
ministration of Orvieto to Thomas de Jarente, 
Bishop of Grasse. Boeri died shortly afterwards. 
He was the author of two commentaries on the Rule 
of St. Benedict; in one, written when he was Abbot 
of St. Chinian, he deals with the Rule from the point 
of view of the canonist; in the other, written in the 
Sacro Speco at Subiaco when he was Bishop of 
Orvieto, he deals with it more from the point of view 
of the ascetic. He dedicated the later commentary 
to Charles V, King of France. He also wrote a 
commentary on the Constitution “Pastor bonus” 
of Benedict XII; “Speculum Monachorum”; “De 
Signis locutionum”’; “ Notze in Damasi Pontificale” 
(an annotated copy of the “Liber Pontificalis”, like- 
wise dedicated to Charles V); and began at Rouen 
in 1379 a treatise on the question of calling a general 
council with a view to ending the deplorable schism 
then distracting the Church. This treatise remained 
unfinished. With the exception of “In Regulam 
5. P. Benedicti Commentarium’” (ed. Dom Leone 
Allodi, Subiaco, Rome), and ‘‘ Note in Damasi Ponti- 
ficale”’ Boeri’s works have never been printed. 
Evuse., Hierarchia_cathol. med. evt (Minster, 1898-1901), 
I, 537; Fasrictus, Bibliotheca Lat. Medie et Infime A tatis 
(Hamburg, 1734), I, 686, 687; V, 737; ScauLTE, Geschichte 
der Quell. u. Litt. des kanonischen Rechts (1875-80), Il, 256; 
Vauois, La France et le Grand Schisme (Paris, 1896), I, 325, 
326, 398; II, 129; ZimanLBaunR, Hist. ret literarie Ord. S. 
Benedicti (Augsburg, 1754), I, 77; I11, 613; IV, 581, 702. 
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Beernerian Codex. See Mss. or THE BrBin; LE 
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Boethius, Anitctus Manurus Srverinus, Roman 
statesman and philosopher, often styled ‘‘the last 
of the Romans’’, regarded by tradition as a Christian 
martyr, b. at Rome in 480; d. at Pavia in 524 or 525. 
Descended from a consular family, he was left an or- 
phan at an early age and was educated by the pious and 
noble-minded Symmachus, whose daughter, Rusti- 
ciana, he married. As early as 507 he was known 
as a learned man, and as such was entrusted by 
King Theodoric with several important missions. 
He enjoyed the confidence of the king, and as a 
patrician of Rome was looked up to by the repre- 
sentatives of the Roman nobility. When, however, 
his enemies accused him of disloyalty to the Ostro- 
gothic king, alleging that he plotted to restore 
“Roman liberty’’, and added the accusation of 
“‘sacrilege’’ (the practice of astrology), neither his 
noble birth nor his great popularity availed him. 
He was cast into prison, condemned unheard, and 
executed by order of Theodoric. During his im- 
prisonment, he reflected on the instability of the 
favour of princes and the inconstancy of the de- 
votion of his friends. These reflections suggested to 
him the theme of his best-known philosophical work, 
the “‘De Consolatione Philosophie”’. 

Tradition began very early to represent Boethius 
as a martyr for the Christian Faith. It was believed 
that among the accusations brought against him was 
devotion to the Catholic cause, which at that time 
was championed by the Emperor Justin against the 
Arian Theodoric. In the eighth century this tradi- 
tion had assumed definite shape, and in many places 
Boethius was honoured as a martyr, and his feast 
observed on the twenty-third of October. In recent 
times, critical scholarship has gone to the opposite 
extreme, and there have not been wanting critics 
who asserted that Boethius was not a Christian at 
all, or that, if he was, he abjured the Faith before 
his death. The foundation for this opinion is the 
fact that in the “Consolations of Philosophy’’ no 
mention is made of Christ or of the Christian religion. 
A saner view, which seems at the present time to be 
ate among scholars, is that Boethius was a 

hristian and remained a Christian to the end. 

That he was a Christian is proved by his theological 
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tracts, some of which, as we shall see, are undoubtedly 
genuine. That he remained a Christian is the 
obvious inference from the ascertained fact of his 
continued association with Symmachus; and if the 
“‘Consolations of Philosophy’? bears no trace of 
Christian influence, the explanation is at hand in the 
fact that it is an entirely artificial exercise, a philo- 
sophical dialogue modelled on strictly pagan pro- 
ductions, a treatise in which, according to the ideas 
of method which prevailed at the time, Christian 
feeling and Christian thought had no proper place. 
Besides, even if we disregard certain allusions 
which some interpret in a Christian sense, there are 
passages in the treatise which seem plainly to hint 
that, after philosophy has poured out all her consola- 
tions for the benefit of the prisoner, there are more 
potent remedies (validiora remedia) to which he may 
have recourse. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt, 
then, that Boethius died a Christian, though it is not 
easy to show from documentary sources that he died 
a martyr for the Catholic Faith. The absence of 
documentary evidence does not, however, prevent 
us from giving due value to the constant tradition 
on this point. The local cult of Boethius at Pavia 
was sanctioned when, in 1883, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites confirmed the custom prevailing in 
that diocese of honouring St. Severinus Boethius, 
on the 23d of October. 

To the science of mathematics and the theory of 
music Boethius contributed the ‘‘De Institutione 
Arithmeticé Libri II’, “De Institutione Musica 
Libri V’’, and “Geometria Euclidis a Boethio in 
Latinum translata’’. The last-mentioned work is 
found in various MSS. of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. There is also found among the MSS. a 
work ‘‘De Geometria’’, which, in its extant form, is 
considered to be aninth- or tenth-century elaboration 
of a work of Boethius. How far the work is genuine, 
and to what extent interpolations have crept in, is a 
_ question of more than ordinary interest for the stu- 
dent of general history, for on the answer to this 
question depends the determination of the date of 
the first use of Arabic numerals in Western Europe. 
Boethius’ philosophical works include: (a) transla- 
tions from the Greek, e. g. of Aristotle’s logical 
treatises (with commentaries) and of Porphyry’s 
“Tsagoge’’ (with commentaries); (b) commentaries 
on Porphyry’s “Isagoge’’, translated by Marius 
Victorinus, and on Cicero’s “Topica’’; (c) original 
logical treatises, ‘‘De Categoricis Syllogismis’’, 
“Tntroductio ad Syllogismos Categoricos’’, ‘De 
Divisione” (of doubtful authenticity), and ‘‘De 
Differentiis Topicis’’. These exercised very great 
influence on the development of medieval terminol- 
ogy, method, and doctrine, especially in logic. In 
fact, the schoolmen, down to the beginning of the 
twelfth century, depended entirely on Boethius for 
their knowledge of Aristotle’s doctrines. They 
adopted his definitions and made them current in 
the schools; for instance, the definitions of ‘‘person’’, 
“eternity’’, etc. - 

: The theological works of Boethius include: ‘De 

_ Trinitate’’; two short treatises (opuscula) addressed 
to John the Deacon (afterwards Pope John I); 

“Tiber contra Eutychen et Nestorium’’; and “De 

Fide Catholici”’ (generally regarded as spurious, 

although the only argument against its genuineness 
is the lack of manuscript authority). These were 
-much studied in the early Middle Ages, as is testified 
by the number of glosses found in the MSS. as far 
ck as the ninth century (e. g. glosses by John Scotus 
; ) ani 
they appealed as the 
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tion of the so-called ‘“‘Anecdoton Holderi”’ (ed. by 
Usener, Leipzig, 1877) brought to light a new argu- 
ment for their genuineness. For, as Cassiodorus ought 
certainly to have known which works of Boethius were 
genuine, when he wrote ‘‘[ Boethius] scripsit librum de 
Sancta Trinitate et capita quedam dogmatica et 
librum contra Nestorium’’, he settled the question 
as far as four of the treatises are concerned. 
Boethius’ best-known work is the ‘‘Consolations 
of Philosophy”? written during his imprisonment— 
“by far the most interesting example of prison 
literature the world has ever seen.’’ It is a dialogue 
between Philosophy and Boethius, in which the 
Queen of Sciences strives to console the fallen states- 
man. The main argument of the discourse is the 
transitoriness and unreality of all earthly greatness 
and the superior desirability of the things of the 
mind. There are evident traces of the influence of 
the Neo-Platonists, especially of Proclus, and little, 
if anything, that can be said to reflect Christian 
influences. The recourse to Stoicism, especially 
to the doctrines of Seneca, was inevitable, consider- 
ing the nature of the theme. It does astonish 
the modern reader, although, strange to say, it did 
not surprise the medieval student, that Boethius, 
a Christian, and, as everyone in the Middle Ages 
believed, a Christian martyr, should have failed, in 
his moment of trial and mental stress to refer to the 
obvious Christian sources of consolation. Perhaps 
the medieval student of Boethius understood better 
than we do that a strictly formal dialogue on the 
consolation of philosophy should adhere rigorously 
to the realm of “natural truth’’ and leave out of 
consideration the lesson to be derived from the 
moral maxims of Christianity—‘‘ supernatural truth’’. 
The work takes up many- problems of metaphysics 
as well as of ethics. It treats of the Being and Nature 
of God, of providence and fate, of the origin of the 
universe, and of the freedom of the will. In medieval 
times, it became one of the most popular and in- 
fluential philosophical books, a favourite study of 
statesmen, poets, and historians, as well as of philoso- 
phers and theologians. It was translated into 
Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred the Great, and into 
Old German by Notker Teutonicus; its influence 
may be traced in Beowulf and in Chaucer, in Anglo- 


Norman and Provencal popular poetry, in the first 


specimens of Italian verse, as well as in the “Divina 
Commedia’’. The important part which it played 
in Dante’s mental struggle after the death of Beatrice 
is described in the “Convitto’’, where, strange to 
say, it isreferred to as “a book not known to many”’. 
Echoes of it and citations from it occur frequently 
in the “Divina Commedia’. For instance, the 
lines which Tennyson paraphrases by “a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow’’ are themselves at least a haunting 
memory of Boethius’ “In omni adversitate fortunse 
infelicissimum genus est infortunii fuisse felicem’’ 
(De Consol. Phil., II, Pros. IV). That the ‘De 
Consolatione’’ was a favourite study of the theolo- 
gians as well as of the poets is evidenced by the numer- 
ous imitations under the title “De Consolatione 
Theologise’’ which were widely read during the later 


Middle Ages. The complete works of Boethius were - 
first published at Venice in 1497; the best edition is — 


in PR. L. LXIII, LXIV. A good edition of the De 


Consolatione is that of Prrprr in Teubner Collection, — 


where are also to be found the commentaries on 
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later Middle Ages at Constantinople and in the 
Balkan States. Doctrinal Principles—The admis- 
sion of a twofold creative principle, one good, 
the other evil, formed the basis of the doctrinal 
system of the Bogomili, as of all Manichean sects. 
Originally, they seem to have claimed eternity for 
these two principles, but their teaching in its fuller 
development was less dualistic. God the Father, 
according to them, had a human appearance but 
was incorporeal. He had two sons, the first-born, 
Satanael, and the younger, Jesus Christ or Michael. 
Satanael, though seated at the right hand of the 
Father and endowed with creative power, rebelled 
and was, with some of the angels, his followers, 
cast out of heaven. He created a second heaven 
and a second earth, and formed man out of earth 
and water. Being unable to give him a living 
spirit, he besought the Father to bestow life on this 
new creation, which would be their common prop- 


-erty. God consented and thus man is the pro- 


duction of two creators. Eve, created in a similar 
manner, was seduced by Satanael. In _ punish- 
ment of this .sin, Satanael lost his creative 
power, but retained sway over his own creation 
and strove successfully for the ruin of man. To 
save mankind, God sent His second son, Jesus, 
who penetrated the right ear of Mary and took 
from her the semblance of a human body; indeed, 
everything material in Him was merely appearance. 
Jesus vanquished Satanael, who lost his divine 
name Il, and was henceforth called Satan. His 
place in heaven was now occupied by his conqueror. 
The Holy Ghost was sent forth, but dwells only 
in the Bogomili. Both He and Jesus will ultimately 
be absorbed by the Father, the only surviving 
person in God. The sect rejected the Old Testa- 
ment, except the Psalter and the Prophetical books. 
Instead of baptism by water, it admitted only a 
spiritual baptism; it denied the Real Presence in 
the Eucharist, condemned marriage, rejected images, 
and prohibited the eating of meat. 

History—The name of the Bogomili has been 
traced by some to Bog Milui (God have mercy), 
a formula of prayer believed to have been in fre- 
quent use among them; others have sought its 
origin in Bogomil (beloved of God), which is also 
said to have been the name of a prominent repre- 
sentative of their doctrine in the tenth century. 
Other names were also applied to the members of 
the sect by its adversaries; but they called them- 
selves Christians. The Bogomili probably de- 
veloped from the Euchites and, although they 


existed previously, came into prominence in the 


twelfth century. They are first mentioned by name 
in 1115 at Philippopolis (Huropean Turkey). More 
definite knowledge regarding them was obtained 
when their leader Basil, monk and physician, who 
had surrounded himself with twelve apostles, be- 
came known at Constantinople to the emperor 
Alexius I, Comnenus (1081-1118). The latter 
cleverly obtained from Basil a frank exposition of 
the doctrine of the sect. Having received this 
information, he demanded from the leader and 
those of his followers who could be seized a re- 
tractation of their errors. Some complied with 
this demand and were released; others remained 


obstinate and died in prison. Basil alone was 


condemned to death (1118) and burned. Vigorous 
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doctrines; new condemnations were issued by the 
synods of Constantinople in 1316 and 1325. The 
Bogomili, however, remained until the conquest 
of the Balkan States by the Mussulmans in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth. centuries. 

Eutraymius ZyGABENus, Panoplia Dogmatica in P. G., 
CXXX, 1289-1332; ANNA ComNENA, Alexias, ed. Reifferscheid 
(Leipzig, 1884), II, 294 sqq.; DéLuineErR, Bettrage zur Sekten- 
gesch, (Munich, 1890), I, 34-51; Liarr, L’hérésie des Bogomiles 
in Rev, des quest. hist. (1870), VIII, 479-517; Funx in Kirchen- 
lex., 8. v.; VeRNET in Dict. de théol. cath., Il, 926-930; ?Hmr- 
GENROTHER-KirscH, Kirchengesch. (Freiburg, 1905), I, 


549-552, 
N. A. WEBER. 


Bogota (BogotEensis), ARCHDIOCESE OF SANTA 
Fr pr.—tThe city of Bogotdé, capital of the republic 
of Colombia, is situated on a plateau 8700 feet above 
the sea level, at the western base of the Guadalupe 
and Monserrat mountains, in the eastern cordillera 
of the Andes. High mountains surround this plateau 
on all sides except to the southwest, where the River 
Funcha cuts its way to Magdalena, forming, a few 
miles from the city, the falls of Tequendana 475 feet 
in height. Two other rivers, the S. Francisco and 
the §. Augustino, divide the city. Bogoté was 
settled by the Spaniards in 1538 and became, in 
1598, the capital of Nueva Grenada, which was then 
a viceregal province, and in 1819, when Colombia 
became independent of Spain, Bogotdé was made the 
capital of the new republic. Bogota is a quaint city, 
its lack of easy communication with other foreign 
cities having perpetuated its ancient Spanish char- 
acter. Though the capital of the republic, it has a 
population of only 100,000 inhabitants. 

The Archdiocese of Bogotdé, the primatial see of 
Colombia, was created by. Pope Pius IV in 1564. 
At first it had six suffragans, but, on account of the 
tremendous growth of the population of the diocese, 
Pope Leo XIII, in 1902, separated the Bishopric 
of Medellin from it, and erected it into a province. 
The actual suffragan sees of Bogotdé are: Antioquia 
(Antioquiensis), which was erected a bishopric by 
Pius VII, 31 August, 1804, re-erected by Pope 
Leo XII, 19 January, 1829, suppressed in 1868, and 
re-established by Pius IX, 29 January, 1873. This 
bishopric contains 211,000 Catholics, 69 Protestants, 
75 secular priests, and 80 churches and chapels. 
Ibagué (Ibaguensis), of which no accurate statistics 
can be given, as the diocese has only lately been 
created. It was formerly, with the bishopric of 
Gazan, suffragan to the see of Tolina, and at the 
extinction of this see was assigned to the Metropolitan 
of Bogoté. It has for its territory the two provinces 
of North and Central Colombia. Nueva Pamplona 
(Neo-Pampilonensis), erected into a bishopric by 
Gregory XVI, 25 September, 1835. It contains 
250,000 Catholics, 8 secular priests, 7 regular priests, 
and 46 churches and chapels. Socorro (de Succursu), 
erected as a bishopric by Pope Leo XIII, 20 March, 
1895, contains 230,000 Catholics. Tunja (Z’unquen- 
sis), erected as a bishopric in July, 1880, by Pope 
Leo XIII, contains 350,000 Catholics, 10,000 pagans, 
53 parishes, and 159 churches and chapels. 

The religious orders of men represented in the 
Archdiocese of Bogoté are: Jesuits, Franciscans, 


Augustinians, Salesians, and the Brothers of the 


Christian Doctrine. Those for women are: Sisters of 
Charity, of the Visitation, of the Good Shepherd, 
Salesians, Dominicans, Carmelites, and the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. Most of these orders, especially 
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Hungarian Monarchy, which until 1526 was an 
independent kingdom. 

PuysicaL CHARACTERISTICS.— Bohemia has an area 
of 20,058 square miles. It is bounded on the north- 
west by Saxony, on the north-east by Prussian Silesia, 
on the south-east by Moravia and the Grand duchy 
of Lower Austria, on the south by the Grand duchy 
of Upper Austria, and on the south-west by Bavaria. 
It is enclosed on three sides by mountain ranges, 
namely: the Bohemian Forest (Béhmerwald), the 
Ore mountains (Erzgebirge), and the Sudetic moun- 
tains. The highest peaks of these ranges seldom 
rise above 4,593 feet. On the fourth, or south- 
eastern, border Bohemia is separated from Moravia 
by a moderately high range called the Bohemian- 
Moravian highlands (about 1,968 feet high). The 
country resembles the flat bottom of a trough with a 
depression towards the north. The average height 
above sea-level is 1,460 feet. Bohemia is drained 
by the Elbe, which rises in the Isergebirge, a range 
of the Sudetic mountain system. After receiving 
the waters of the Moldau, a stream from the south, 
the Elbe, now greatly increased in size, passes out 
of Bohemia at Tetschen near the most northern 
point of the country. Besides the Moldau, which 
may be called the most important river of Bohemia, 
the chief tributaries of the Elbe are the Iser and 
the Eger. 

Geologically the country forms the so-called 
Bohemian system of mountain ranges, the spurs 
of which run into Moravia and Silesia. The greater 
part consists of old crystalline rocks; in the south 
gneiss predominates, in the north the formation is 
chiefly cretaceous sandstone, with tertiary deposits 
due to the action of water from the south. This 
part of the country also shows volcanic action, 
as in the Bohemian mineral springs. The climate 
is moderate and, with the exception-of the mountain 
districts, does not show great variations of tempera- 
ture. The mean temperature of the year is about 
46.4° Fahrenheit. Bohemia has much mineral 
wealth; it is especially rich in silver, tin, lead, semi- 
precious stones, such as Bohemian garnets, hard 
coal, and lignite. 

PoruLation.—According to the last census (31 De- 
cember, 1900), Bohemia has a population of 6,318,697. 
It is one of the most thickly settled provinces of 
monarchy, having 315 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 
and the Germans 36 per cent. The Germans live 
chiefly near the boundaries of the country, especially 
near the northern and north-western boundaries. 

Natronau: History.—Bohemia (home of the 
Boii) owes its name to the Boii, a Celtic people 

which occupied the country in prehistoric times. 
- About 78 B. c. the land was occupied by a Suevic 
people, the Marcomanni, while the related tribe of the 
Quadi settled in Moravia and that part of Hungary 
adjoining Moravia. Some years after the birth of 
Christ, Marbod, King of the Marcomanni, united 
the German tribes as far as the North Sea and the 
Fes to form a great confederation which menaced 
the Roman Empire. When the Marcomanni and 
the Quadi left Bohemia and Moravia in the sixth 
century, there came in from the north-east a Sla- 
vonic people which was soon to appear in history 
under the general name of Cechen (Czechs). Before 
_ the close of the sixth century this Slavonic people 
came under the domination of the Avars of Hungary. 
_ early in the seventh century they regained 
freedom with the aid of the Frank, Samo, 
the Czechs elected as their king. 

mia pai ute to Charlemagne. — 
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ravia Spitihnev I succeeded in uniting the various 
tribes of Czechs under his rule. From his time 
there is an unbroken succession of dukes of the 
Premysl line. One duke of this line, Wratislaw II, 
received the title of King for life from the German 
Emperor, Henry IV. After 1158 the title of King 
became hereditary. Ottokar I and Ottokar II 
were the most conspicuous rulers of the Premysl 
dynasty. After this line became extinct (1306) 
Bohemia came under the sway of John of Luxem- 
bourg (1310-46). The Bohemian rulers of the 
Luxembourg line, from Charles I, of Bohemia 
(the Emperor, Charles IV), until the extinction of 
the dynasty at the death of Sigismund (1437), were 
all German emperors. Bohemia reached the height 
of its prosperity under the Emperor Charles IV, 
who conquered Silesia and also occupied for a time 
the Mark of Brandenburg and the Upper Palatinate. 
In 1348, Charles founded the University of Prague, 
the first university on German soil. By his Golden 
Bull, Charles IV gave Bohemia the highest secular 
electoral dignity of the Holy Roman Empire. After 
1487, Bohemia was ruled by kings of various lines 
until the death of Ludwig II, of the Jagellon dynasty, 
who was King of Bohemia and Hungary. He fell 
in the battle of Mohdez (1526). Both Bohemia and 
Hungary after this battle came into the possession 
of Ferdinand I of Hapsburg who had married the 
sister of Ludwig II. (For the further history of 
Bohemia see AusTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCBHY.). 
INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY.—Fritigil, Queen 
of the Marcomanni, in 396 applied to Ambrose of 
Milan for instruction in the doctrines of Christianity. 
In 846, fourteen princes of the Czechs were bap- 
tized at Ratisbon. Although the two _ brothers, 
Cyril and Methodius, the Apostles of the Slavs, 
never entered Bohemia, yet Methodius was able 
to win over the Bohemian Duke Borziwoi to Chris- 
tianity when the latter was at the court of Swatopluk, 
Grand Duke of Moravia. In 878, Borziwoi - was 
baptized by Methodius at Welehrad. Soon after 
this Borziwoi’s wife, Ludmilla, and most of his 
relations were also baptized. The grandson of 
Borziwoi and Ludmilla, St. Wenzel I (Wenceslaus), 
was murdered in 935 at Alt-Bunzlau by his brother 
and successor Boleslaw I. Religious and national 
motives prompted this act. Christianity made 
such progress in Bohemia that in the latter part 
of the tenth century (973) the German Emperor 
Otto I gave the country a bishop of its own with 
his see at.Prague, the capital of the country. Bo- 
hemia had until then formed a part of the Diocese 
of Ratisbon. In 1344, the Diocese of Leitomischl 
was founded, while Prague was made an archbishop- 
ric with the Diocese of Olmiitz as suffragan. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may be called 
the golden age of Christianity in Bohemia. In 
1384, 240 ecclesiastics were attached to the Cathedral 
of Prague. Bohemia contained at that time 1,914 
parish priests with many assistants; there were one 
hundred monasteries, and almost a third of the land 
belonged to the Church. But when John Hus was 
condemned by the Council of Constance for spread- 
ing the errors of Wyclif, and was burnéd at the stake 
in 1415 by the secular authorities, the Hussite wars 


followed (1420-34), and the Church in Bohemia met 
_with losses which it took centuries to repair. 

The causes of this religious-national movement 
were the excessive numbers and wealth of the clergy, 
their moral decay, and, in addition, the national 
reaction against the disproportionate power of the = 


Germans, and the weakness of the secular govern- — 
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Procopius the Great, and Procopius the Less, upon 
Mount Tabor, and from 1419 to 1434 they made 
marauding expeditions from that point in all di- 
rections. The army of Sigismund, in the Fifth 
Crusade, accomplished nothing. An agreement was 
finally made with the moderate Utraquists (called 
Calixtines) in 1433. By this agreement, which is 
called ‘“‘the Compactata of Basle’’, or “‘of Prague’’, 
the cup was granted to the laity; at the same time 
the teaching of the Church as to the Real Presence 
of Christ under each form was insisted upon. From 
the descendants of the radical Taborites sprang 
later the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. 

A great number of parishes and other cures of 
souls had been obliterated during the Hussite wars; 
in those which still remained there was a woeful lack 
of priests, especially for the German population. 
It was, therefore, easy for Protestantism to make 
rapid advances, especially as it was looked on with 
favour by both the nobility and the people. De- 
sertion of the Church was accompanied by treason 
against the hereditary dynasty. In 1547, a large 
part of the population took sides with the League 
of Smalkald, and in 1618 Bohemia was the starting 
point of the Thirty Years’ War which brought such 
terrible disasters upon the whole of Germany. 
During this war the population of Bohemia fell 
from three millions to eight hundred thousand. 
The Hapsburg dynasty finally gained the victory. 
The nobility were punished for their treason, either 
by execution or by banishment, with confiscation 
of property; the rebellious cities lost their freedom; 
the common people either emigrated or returned 
to the Catholic Faith. In 1655, the See of Leit- 
meritz was founded; in 1644 the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand IV erected a new bishopric at Kéniggritz, 
to take the place of Leitomischl, which had dis- 
appeared during the Hussite wars. Finally, in 
1784, the Emperor Joseph II made the new Bishop- 
ric of Budweis out of the southern part of the Arch- 
diocese of Prague. 


STATISTICS OF BOHEMIAN CLERGY 
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PopuLATION OF DIOCESES BY DENOMINATIONS 


Diocese : Year Caen eee Jews | Total 
Prague 1905|2 062,683} 54,235 | 50,493)2,167,411 
Leitmeritz |1905)1,561,432) 50,778 | 18,016/1,620,281 
Budweis 1906|1,109,625| 4,020 | 12,559)1,126,204 


Koniggratz |1906|1,476,645| 56,159 | 11,689|1,544.493 
6 ,210,385|165,192 | 92,757|6,458,389 


PRESENT State oF DrocrsEs.—Bohemia is di- 
vided ecclesiastically as follows: The Archdiocese 
of Prague includes the north-western and central 
parts of the country, the Diocese of Leitmeritz 
embraces the northern part, the Diocese of Kénig- 
eritz takes in the eastern part, and the Diocese 
of Budweis the southern part of the country. In 
addition to its share of the territory of Bohemia, 
the Archdiocese of Prague also includes the count- 
ship (Grafschajt) of Glatz in Prussian Silesia. 

Religious Orders.—There are in the archdiocese 
14 orders for men, having 35 houses; the total 
number of members of the orders is 704, of these 
416 are priests, 135 are clerics preparing for the 
priesthood, and 153 are lay brothers. Special 
mention should be made of the Benedictines at 
Emaus, of the Jesuits at Prague, and of the Pre- 
monstratensians at Tepl. There are also 21 orders 
for women, with 1,517 members. The Diocese of 
Leitmeritz has 13 orders for men, with 31 houses. 
The members of these orders include 136 priests, 
15 clerics preparing for the priesthood, and 49 lay 
brothers. The Cistercian Abbey of Osseg and the 
Jesuit college at Mariascheim are worthy of special 
mention. There are 10 orders for women, with 
62 houses and 651 members. The Diocese of K6nig- 
gritz has 9 orders for men, with 88 priests; and 8 
orders for women, with 442 members. The Diocese 
of Budweis has 13 orders for men, in 32 houses; 
these orders include 131 regular priests; the orders 
for women are 7, with 419 members. The Cistercian 
Monastery of Hohenfurt, founded in 1259, should 
be mentioned in connexion with this diocese. 

Educational and Charitable Institutions—In the 
Archdiocese of Prague there are: 1 seminary for 
priests, 1 private gymnasium, 3 homes for university 
students preparing for the priesthood, 52 hospitals, 
homes for the poor, orphan asylums, etc., over 
200 endowments for the aid of the poor, and 34 asso- 
ciations of St. Vincent de Paul. In the Diocese 
of Leitmeritz there are: 1 theological school, 1 high 
school for boys, 5 homes for university students 
preparing for the priesthood, 11 Catholic primary 
schools, 2 grammar-schools, 8 boarding-schools, 
18 industrial and advanced schools, 20 orphanages, 
7 asylums for children, 14 kindergartens, 20 créches, 
and over 130 homes for the poor, hospitals, etc., 
as well as 13 Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. 
In the Diocese of K6niggritz there are: 1 theolog- 
ical school, 1 seminary for priests, 1 boys’ seminary, 
7 boarding-schools for girls, 2 training-schools for 
women teachers, 10 other schools for girls and 
young women, 21 institutions for the care of children, 
67 orphanages, hospitals, etc., 8 conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and numerous endowments 
for the aid of the poor. In the Diocese of Budweis, 
besides 1 theological school and 1 seminary for 
priests, there are under ecclesiastical control: 1 boys’ 
seminary, 1 home for university students preparing 


‘for the priesthood, 12 public and industrial schools 


23 kindergartens, 7 boarding-schools, about 140 sti- 
pends for students, 99 hospitals, homes for the aged 
ae the poor, and 8 conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul. é 

RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND StatTE.—Since the 
last years of the reign of Maria Theresa, and es- 


district boards of commissioners. 
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pecially since the time of Joseph II, the Catholic 
‘Church in Austria has suffered from state inter- 
ference. According to existing laws, the State at 
present guarantees to the recognized ‘denominations 
freedom from molestation in the management of 
their internal affairs. The State avoids every 
interference in matters of faith, of ritual, and of 
ecciesiastical discipline, but it also claims that the 
religious associations, like all other associations, 
are subject to the general state laws in their “out- 
ward legal relations’. The ‘sore point in this 
condition of .affairs is this: that the State assumes 
for itself the right to define the boundary between 
internal and external legal relations. At present 
state control shows itself in the appointment of 


-ecclesiastical officials, in the co-operation of the 


State in determining and collecting church dues 
and taxes, in measures for the protection of the 
property of the Church, and in a certain supervision 
of the church press, which is hardly perceptible. 
The legal position of the Catholic Church in Austria 
rests on the Imperial Patent of 8 April, 1861, and 
the Law of 7 May, 1874. 

Incorporation of Churches.—In the Archdiocese 
of Prague there are 32 parishes incorporated with 
the Premonstratensian foundation at Tepl, the 
other orders in the diocese have 28 parishes incorpo- 
rated with them; in the Diocese of Leitmeritz the 
Cistercians at Osseg control 11 parishes, the other 
orders for men, 12; in the Diocese of Kéniggritz 
there are 10 parishes united with the Benedictine 
houses, and 6 with the Premonstratensian; in the 
Diocese of Budweis the Monastery of Hohenfurt 
controls 16 parishes, the other orders have 13 in- 
orporated with their foundations. 

Taxation of Churches.—Churches, public chapels, 
and cemeteries are exempt from ‘the income- tax, 
ground- and dwelling-tax. 

Privileges of the Clergy. —Theological students 
are exempt, both in war and in peace, from all 
forms of military service, from military training, 
exercise with weapons, and reserve service; but 
after they have been ordained they can be called 
upon to serve as army chaplains in case of the 
mobilization of the whole army. Parish priests 
are exempt from paying the direct and the local 


taxes, and from jury duty. Parish priests have 


the right to accept an election to community and 
Regularly in- 
stalled ecclesiastics have the right of legal residence 
in that community in which they live permanently. 
Without regard to the actual payment of taxes 
they are entitled to vote for the local boards, for 
the provincial diet and for the imperial parliament 
(Reichstag); as a rule they are included in the first 
class of the electoral body. Only one-third of the 


_ fees of a parish priest can be attached for debt; 


besides this, his mcome cannot be reduced below 
1,600 kronen ($320), nor the income of a retired 
priest below 1,000 kronen ($200). According to 


_ the law of 1898, which was intended to equalize 


clerical salaries, the salar 


‘kronen ($320) or 1,400 kronen ($280). 
the sala ry 


of a parish priest at 
Prague was set at 2 ,400 kronen ($480); in the sub- 


urbs, up to a distance of over nine miles from the 


capital, and in cities with over 5,000 inhabitants, 

at 1,800 kronen ($360); in other places at 1,600 

In Prague 

of an assistant priest was set at 800 
0) or 700 ean ($140). 

| Divorce.—Marriage, for Catholics, 

, 1868, with which the 

ivil code, ‘treating of 
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these impediments rest on: (1) lack of consent; 
(2) lack of ability for the married state, and (3) 
lack of the necessary formalities. Under the first 
head are (a) impediments from inability to give 
consent, as mental disease (violent mania, lunacy, 
imbecility); minority, and control of guardians, 
or lack of free choice; (b) impediments resting on 
lack of actual consent, as compulsion through well- 
grounded fear, seduction, mistake in the identity 
of the future’ consort, pregnancy of the woman 
before marriage by another person. Under (2) 
belong (a) the impediment of impotency and (b) 
impediment from the lack of moral ability, such 
as an unexpired sentence of imprisonment for felony; 
a still existing previous marriage; consecration to 
Holy orders, or a solemn vow of celibacy; difference 
in religion (e. g. the marriage of a Christian and a 
non-Christian); relationship in the ascending and 
descending line, or close family connexion (as 
brothers and sisters, cousins, uncle and niece, aunt 
and nephew); degrees of affinity parallel to the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity; adultery proved 
before the contracting of the new marriage; and 
murder or attempted murder of a consort. In 
(3) are (a) the impediments arising from the lack 
of publication of the banns, and (b) those from 
lack of the prescribed formalities of a marriage 
contract. Lastly, there should also be mentioned 
the impediments, enacted by the Catholic Church 
(for Catholics), of participation in the cause of 
divorce, and the impediment caused by the lack 
of a certificate of birth. A temporary impediment 
exists for widows, who are not allowed, as a rule, 
to marry again before the expiration of six months 
after the death of the husband. Some of these 
ecclesiastical impediments to marriage can be set 
aside; others are irremovable. Among the latter 
are all those which would give an appearance of 
guilt to a marriage contracted under the existing 
circumstances. Dispensation from these impedi- 
ments are granted by the civil authorities. Catholic 
married couples can be separated from bed and 
board. A dissolution of the bond of marriage does 
not take place; that is, no married Catholic, either 
husband or wife, can enter upon a new valid marriage 
before the death of the consort. 

TESTAMENTARY Laws.—A secular cleric has the 
right to free disposal of his property both in life 
and at death. The bishop of a diocese has no 
testamentary control over those objects which 
belong to-his office, and which by law descend to 
his successor, such’ as mitres, vestments intended 
to be worn during Mass, etc. In consequence of 
the vow of poverty, members of religious orders 
are incapable of pana or disposing of property. 
Large legacies to a church, a religious or charitable 
foundation, or a public institution must be announced 
at once by the court to the governor or president 
of the province. A half-yearly list of smaller lega- 
cies must be sent to these authorities. Legacies 


for the benefit of the poor, those intended for 
religious or charitable foundations, for churches, 
schools, parishes, public institutions, or other 


religious and benevolent purposes must be paid 
over or secured before the heirs can inherit the 
property. 

Buriat Laws.—Old graveyards are ordinarily 
regarded as dependencies of the parish church, 
and as such are considered, even by the Law of 
ae aie , 1870, as ne oe ecclesiasti al institutic 


into force. cs ni 
m 
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responsibility for providing a proper burial-place 
falls on the civil community. But a parish com- 
munity or a church vestry cannot be compelled by 
the authorities to enlarge or lay out a church ceme- 
tery. If in the same community both a town 
cemetery and a Catholic cemetery exist, the burial 
of the dead in the public cemetery is not obligatory, 
but every Catholic has the right to bury the mem- 
bers of his family in the Catholic cemetery. When 
a Catholic cemetery serves also for the burial of 
non-Catholics, a part of the cemetery is to be set 
apart for the exclusive use of the non-Catholic 
community. Where a part of a Catholic cemetery 
is used for non-Catholic burial without the formal 
separation of the parts, the non-Catholic clergyman 
must follow the regulations of the law; he may con- 
duct the burial with prayer and benediction, but 


there can be no singing nor address. 

ScHInpLER ed., Das soziale Wirken der_katholischen Kirche 
in Oesterreich (9 vols.); LANDENBAUER, Die Didzese Budweis 
(Vienna, 1899); ScHinpLER, Die Erzdiézese Prag (Vienna, 
1902); EnpLER, Die Didzese Leitmeritz (Vienna, 1903); BENEs, 
Die Diézese Kéniggrétz (Vienna, 1897); Kircuynorr ed., 
Schematismen der Didzesen Prag, Leitmeritz, Kéniggratz, und 
Budweis in Linderkunde von Europa, Pt. I, 2d half; Supan, 
Oesterreich-Ungarn (Vienna and Prague, 1889); Die dsterreich.- 
ungarische Monarchie in Wort und Bild (1894-96): Béhmen 
(1894-96) 2 vols.; Mitteilungen des Vereines fiir Geschichte der 
Deutschen in Béhmen, and the other publications of this 
society; I'R1np, Kirchengeschichte Béhmens (Prague, 1866-78); 
Ip., Geschichte der Bischéfe und Erzbischéfe von Prag (Prague, 
1873); GINDELY, Geschichte des 30 jihrigen Krieges (Prague, 
1882); Ip., Geschichte der Gegenreformation. 
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Bohemian Brethren (Moravian BRETHREN, or 
Unitas FrRAtTRUM).—DEFINITION AND DocTRINAL 
Position.—Bohemian Brethren, Moravian Brethren 
are the current popular designations of the Unitas 
Fratrum founded in Bohemia in 1457, renewed by 
Count Zinzendorf in 1722, and still active in our own 
day. Placing life before creeds, the Moravian Church 
seeks ‘‘to exemplify the living Church of Christ con- 
stituted of regenerated men and women, while it 
affords a common meeting-point for Christians who 
apprehend dogmas variously’’. Personal faith in 
the crucified Saviour constitutes the chief foundation 
for the fellowship thus established. Scripture is the 
only rule of faith, but “nothing is posited as to the 
mode of inspiration, for this partakes of the mysteries 
which it has not pleased God to reveal’’. The Trinity, 
the Fall, Original Sin, and “‘Total Depravity”’ are 
admitted, but “discussion about them is shunned’’. 
The Love of God manifested in Christ—without 
theories about the mode—is the centre of Mo- 
ravian belief and practice. Justification by faith 
alone and the necessity of regeneration ‘‘are posited 
as facts of personal experience’. Sanctifying grace, 
the need of prayer, and other public means of grace, 
a complete ritual, a strict discipline, “the orders of 
the ministry with no conception of the functions of 
the episcopate’, i. e. bishops ordain, but the episco- 
pal office implies no further ruling or administrative 
power (see wfra in regard to Zinzendorf), Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper as the only sacraments, and 
the common Christian eschatology: Resurrection, 
Judgment, Heaven, Hell; such are the tenets from 
which Moravians are expected not to depart, whilst 
they are allowed to speculate about them on Scrip- 
tural lines with entire liberty. : 

History oF THE ANcrENT Uniras Fratrum (1457- 
1722).—The Bohemian Brethren are a link in a chain 
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land by Catholic rulers; the latter prospered in Bo- 
hemia, thanks to royal and national support. The 
burning of John Hus at the stake for his stubborn 
adherence to the condemed doctrines of Wyclif (at 
Constance, 6 July, 1415) was considered an insult 
to the faith of the Bohemian nation, which, since 
its first conversion to Christianity, had never swerved 
from the truth. The University of Prague came 
boldly forward to vindicate the man and his doc- 
trines; the party which hitherto had worked at re- 
forming the Church from within now rejected the 
Church’s authority and became the Hussite sect. 
Divisions at once arose amongst its members. Some 
completely set aside the authority of the Church and 
admitted no other rule than the Bible; others only 
demanded Communion under both kinds for the 
laity and free preaching of the Gospel, with some 
minor reforms. The former, who met for worship at 
“Mount Tabor’’, were called Taborites; the latter 
received the name of Calixtines, i. e. the party of the 
Chalice. As long as they had a common enemy to 
fight they fought together under the leadership of 
that extraordinary man, John Trocznowski, known 
as Zizka (the one-eyed), and for fully fifteen years 
proved more than a match for the imperial armies 
and papal crusaders sent to crush them. Peace was 
at length obtained, not by force of arms, but by 
skilful negotiations which resulted in the ‘‘Compac- 
tata of Basle’’ (30 November, 1433). The compact 
was chiefly due to the concessions made by the 
Calixtine party; it found little or no favour with the 
Taborites. The discontent led to a feud which ter- 
minated at the Battle of Lippau (30 May, 1434) with 
the death of Procopius, the Taborite leader, and the 
almost total extinction of his party. The small 
remnant, too insignificant to play a réle in politics, 
withdrew into private life, devoting all their energies 
to religion. In 1457 one section formed itself into 
a separate body under the name of the “‘ Brethren’s 
Union”? (Unitas Fratrum), which is now generally 
spoken of as the Bohemian Brethren. Their con- 
temporaries coined for them several opprobrious 
designations, such as Jamnici (cave-dwellers) and 
Pivnienici (beerhouse men), Bunzlau Brethren, 
Picards (corrupted to Pickarts), etc. ; 


The originator of the new sect wasacertain Gregory, | 


a nephew of the leading Calixtine preacher, Roky- 
zana, whose mind was imbued with the conviction 


that the Roman Church was helplessly and hope- | 


lessly corrupt. Gregory therefore decided to found 
a new Church in accordance with his uncle’s and his 
own ideas of what a perfect Church should be. 
Through Rokyzana’s influence he obtained leave 
from the governor George von Podiebrad to organize 
a community in the village of Kunwald near Senften- 
berg. Michael, the parish priest of Senftenberg, and 
Matthias, a farmer of Kunwald, joined Gregory, and 
soon the community counted several thousand mem- 
bers. Their distinguishing tenets at this early period 
were rather vague: abolition of all distinctions of 
rank and fortune, the name of Christian being the 


one all-sufficient dignity; abolition of oaths, of mili- 
tary service, etc. Governor von Podiebrad kept a_ 


vigilant eye on the growing. community. In 1461 


he had Gregory and several other persons arrested 


- 


on suspicion of reviving the heresies of the Taborites. — 


The accused admitted that they did not believe in 
the real presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, — 


but had partaken of the bread and wine at their 


nocturnal meetings as of common food. They w 
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confers the hope of eternal salvation. The rich were 
requested to abandon their wealth and worldly 
pomp and to live in voluntary poverty. The 
Brethren were to give up private property for the 
benefit of the Brotherhood. Anyone not observing 
the brotherhood of faith and practice was to be 
separated from the community. 

Meanwhile the persecution continued. The Utra- 
quist (Calixtine) priests refused the Sacrament to the 
Brethren. These, therefore, were forced to consti- 
tute a priesthood of their own belief. A bishop and 
a number of priests were chosen by lot, and the 
separation from the Utraquists became an accom- 
plished fact. The head of the Austrian Waldenses, 
who was believed to have received consecration from 
a real bishop, gave episcopal orders to the ex-parish 
priest, Michael, and Michael consecrated his friend, 
Matthias, bishop and ordained several priests. The 
new Bishop Matthias of Kunwald then reordained 
his consecrator, to make him a true priest of the 
Brotherhood. This happened in 1467 at the synod 
of Lhotka, near Reichenau, where also all those 
present were rebaptized. The breach with both 
Catholics and Utraquists was now completed, and 
the Brethren began to order their community on 
the model of “‘the primitive Church’’. The govern- 
ing power centred in a council presided over by a 
judge. Four seniors, or elders, held the episcopal 
power. The priests had no property and were en- 
couraged to celibacy. The strictest morality and 
modesty were exacted from the faithful. All acts 
subservient to luxury were forbidden; oaths and 
military service were only permited in very excep- 
tional cases. Public sins had to be publicly confessed, 
and were punished with ecclesiastical penalties or 
expulsion. A committee of women watched with re- 
lentless severity over the behaviour of their sisters. 

A new persecution quickly followed on the synod 
of Lhotka. The Brethren defended their cause in 
copious writings, but in 1468 many of them were 
imprisoned and tortured, one was burnt at the stake. 
The death of the governor George von Podiebrad in 
1471 brought some relief. Brother Gregory died in 
1473. From 1480 Lucas of Prague was the leading 
man. Thanks to him, and to toleration granted the 
Brethren by King Ladislaus II, the Brotherhood 
rapidly increased in numbers. By the end of the 
fifteenth century there were 400 communities. Pope 
Alexander VI’s endeavour to reconvert the Brethren 
(in 1499) proved futile. About this time an internal 
feud in the “Unity of Brethren’”’ led to a renewal 
of persecution. The Amosites, so called from their 
leader, Brother Amos, accused their more moderate 
Brethren of fomenting violent opposition to the Gov- 
ernment in imitation of their spiritual ancestors, 
the Taborites. King Ladislaus II thereupon issued a 
decree prohibiting the meetings of the Brethren under 
heavy penalties. In many places, however, the 
decree was left unheeded, and powerful landowners 
continued to protect the Brotherhood. Once more 
the king resorted to milder measures. In 1507 he 
invited the chiefs of the Brethren to meet the Utra- 
quists in conference at Prague. The Brethren sent 
a few rude, unlettered fellows unable to give answers 
to the questions of the professors. The king re- 
garded this as an insult and ordered all the meetings 
_ of the “ Pickarts’’ to be suppressed, all their books to 
be burnt, and the recalcitrants to be imprisoned (1508). 
_ The Brethren now began to look for foreign sym- 

Erasmus complimented them on their knowl- 
truth, but refused to commit himself further. 
j ee to their doctrine on the Euchar- 
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berg, ceased all attempts at union. At the same time 
(1525) Lucas rejected the Zwinglian doctrines which 
some Brethren were trying to introduce. After 
the death of Lucas (1528) the government of the 
Brotherhood passed into the hands of men fond of 
innovations, among whom John Augusta is the most 
remarkable. Augusta reopened negotiations with 
Luther and so modified his creed that it gained the 
Reformer’s approbation, but the union of the two 
sects was again prevented by the less rigid morals 
of the Lutherans in Bohemia and Moravia. Augusta 
pleaded for stricter church discipline, but Luther dis- 
missed him, saying: ‘‘ Be you the apostle of the Bo- 
hemians, I will be the apostle of the Germans. Do 
as circumstances direct, we will do the same here’’ 
(1542). Soon afterwards the Bohemian Estates were 
requested to join Charles V in his war against the 
Smalkaldic league. Catholics and old Utraquists 
obeyed, but the Bohemian Protestants, having met 
in the house of Brother Kostka, established a kind 
of provisional government composed of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom belonged to the Brotherhood, 
and appointed a general to lead the armed rebels into 
Saxony against the emperor. Charles’s victory over 
the Smalkaldians at Muhlberg (1547) left the rebels 
no choice but to submit to their king, Ferdinand I. 
The Brethren, who had been the chief instigators of 
the rebellion, were now doomed to extinction. John 
Augusta and his associate, Jacob Bilek, were cast 
into prison; the Brethren’s meetings were interdicted 
throughout the whole kingdom; those who refused to 
submit were exiled. Many took refuge in Poland 
and Prussia (1578); those who remained in the 
country joined, at least pro forma, the Utraquist 
party. Owing to Maximilian II’s leniency and Protes- 
tant propensities, the Bohemian diet of 1575 could 
draw up the ‘‘Bohemian Confession of Faith’’ in 
which the principles of the Brethren find expression 
along with those of the Lutherans. Under Rudolph 
II (1584) persecution was again resorted to, and 
lasted with more or less intensity down to 1609, when 
Rudolph’s Charter granted the free exercise of their 
religion to all Protestants. No sooner, however, did 
external oppression relent than internal dissension 
broke out in the Protestant ranks. The Consistory, 
composed of Lutherans and Brethren, was unable to 
maintain peace and union between the two parties. 
Ferdinand II, after his victory over the rebellious Bo- 
hemians at the White Mountain near Prague (1620), 
offered them the choice between Catholicism and 
exile. Many Brethren emigrated to Hungary, but a 
greater number to northern Poland, where they 
settled in Lissa (now in Prussian Posen). Even to 
this day there are in that district seven communities 
calling themselves Brethren, although their confes- 
sion of faith is the Helvetic. In Prussian Silesia there 
are also three communities of Brethren claiming 
descent from the Bohemian Brotherhood. 

Tur BouEemiaAN BRETHREN AND ENGLAND.—Dur- 
ing the reign of Maximilian II and Rudolph II the 
Bohemian Brethren enjoyed a period of prosper- 
ity which allowed them~to establish relations with 
younger Protestant churches. They sent students to 
Heidelberg and one at least to Oxford. In 1583 
, a Moravian’’, was allowed to 


its members. 
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and Comenius returned to Germany in 1642. His 
influence in England allowed him to set on foot sev- 
eral collections for his severely persecuted church 
in Poland: the first three were failures, but the fourth, 
authorized by Cromwell, produced £5,900, of which 
sum Cambridge University contributed £56. This 
was in 1658-59. Intercourse with the Anglican 
Church was kept up uninterruptedly until the rem- 
nants of the ancient Brotherhood had dwindled away 
and been swallowed up by other Evangelical con- 
fessions. When the renewed Brotherhood was es- 
tablished in England it benefited by the memory of 
former friendly ‘relations. 

History oF THE RENEwED BroTHERHOOoD.—Per- 
secution from without and dissension within well- 
nigh brought about the total extinction of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren. The small but faithful remnant 
was, however, destined to blossom into-a new and 
vigorous religious body under the name of Moravian 
Brethren. The founder and moulder of this second 
Unitas Fratrum was the pious and practical Count 
Zinzendorf (b. 1700, d. 1760). In 1722 the Lutheran 
Pastor Rothe, of Berthelsdorf in Upper Lusatia, in- 
troduced to the Count, from whom he held his living, 
a Moravian carpenter named Christian David. This 
man had been deputed by his co-religionists to look 
out for a concession of land where they could freely 
practise their religion. Zinzendorf was so far un- 
acquainted with the history and the tenets of the 
Bohemian Brethren, but in his charity, he granted 
them the desired land, on the slopes of the Hutberg 
in the parish of Berthelsdorf. In a short time emi- 
grants from Moravia founded there a colony, called 
Herrnhut. The colonists worshipped at the Lutheran 
parish church. Two years later, there arrived from 
Zauchenthal in Moravia five young men fully con- 
scious of being true members of the old ‘ Bohemian 
Brotherhood’’. At once religious quarrels arose, 
to the annoyance of Count Zinzendorf and his friends. 
The count was not slow in perceiving that the 
colonists, all simple labourers and craftsmen, were 
more concerned with church discipline and Christian 
rules of life than with dogma. Accordingly he set 
about elaborating a constitution for a community 
of which religion should be the chief concern and bond 
of union. He left Dresden and, with the pastor’s 
leave, began to work as a lay catechist among the 
Brethren at Herrnhut. The community met for their 
religious services in their own hall where one of 
the Brethren, either chosen by lot or elected by the ~ 
assembly, acted as minister. In 1731 they seceded 
from the parish church and added to their usual ser- 
vices the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. They 
were divided in ‘‘choirs’’ according to age, sex, and 
calling; each choir was- ruled by elders (male and 
female), pastors, and administrators chosen among 
The female choirs were distinguished 
by their dresses. Widows, unmarried young men, 
and young women formed separate choirs under the 
supervision of elders. Everything at Herrnhut was 
controlled by the College of Elders, even matrimony, 
subject to the sanction of the lot. Provision was 
made for the poor and the sick, for prayer _meet- 
ings and so forth. Deacons, acting for the Elders, 
administered the property accruing to the community 
from donations. Great care was given to the educa~ 
tion of the young, Zinzendorf being anxious to raise — 

eneration that would perpetuate his work. The or- 

ion of the renewed Brotherhood was complete 
_the personality of its 
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possessions in the West Indies and in Greenland. 
for the field of his labours. His first missionaries 
were sent out in 1732 and 1733. Feeling, however 
that as a simple layman he could not well confer 
missionary powers, he took orders at Tiibingen in 
1734 and, moreover, received episcopal consecra- 
tion from the Reformed court-preacher Jablonsky of 
Berlin, in whose family the Moravian episcopacy, 
originated i in 1467 by a validly ordained Waldensian 
bishop, had been—or was said to have been—pre- 
served, Persecution was not long in coming. The 
orthodox Lutherans became the Brethren’s bit- 
terest enemies. The Imperial Government in Vienna 
strongly objected to their propaganda in Bohemia, 
which caused Austrian subjects to emigrate and 
sowed discontent in the country. Under imperial 
pressure the King of Saxony banished Zinzendorf 
“for ever’. The zealous count put his exile to good 
use. During the ten years (1737-47) of his absence 
from Saxony he founded congregations in Holland, 
England, Ireland, America; new ones also arose in 
Germany at Herrenhag, Neuwied, Gnadenfrei, Gnad- 
enberg, and Neusatz. Zinzendorf showed a special 
predilection for the London establishment. In 1750: 
he fixed his residence in the English capital and 
from there ruled the whole “Unity of Brethren’’. 
But in 1755 he returned to Herrnhut, which now be- 
came and remained the centre of the whole adminis- 
tration. To the present day the ‘Provincial Board 
of Elders for Germany’’ occupies Zinzendorf’s own 
house at Berthelsdorf. The finishing touch of the 
new church system is the liberty enjoyed by those 
who join it to retain the Lutheran, the Reformed, or 
the Moravian Confession to which they belonged, 
and to be placed under the rule of Elders of the same 
belief. This peculiar feature shows the founder’s 
disregard for dogma and the great value he attached 
to Christian practice and ecclesiastical discipline. 
He held that faith and justification could only be 
found by individuals who were, or became, members 
of a religious community. However much, in this 
and in other points, he copied the Catholic ’Chureh, 
yet he was to the end a faithful adherent of the 
Augsburg Confession and obtained from the Consis- 
tory in Dresden an official acknowledgment that the 
Moravian Brethren were followers of the same faith. 
He also succeeded after a long struggle in securing 
for the Brotherhood recognition by the Saxon gov- 
ernment. When, regretted by all, he died in 1760, 
his work and his spirit lived on in the strongly 
organized body of the “Unity of Brethren”. No 
material changes have taken place since. In 1775 
the Brethren, assembled in a synod at Barby, MSs 
the following statement of principles :— 

“The chief doctrine to which the Church of the 
Brethren adheres, and which we must preserve as an 


invaluable treasure committed unto us, is this: That . 


by the sacrifice for sin made by Jesus Christ, and by 
that alone, grace and deliverance from sin are to be 
obtained for all mankind. We will, therefore, with- 
out lessening the importance of any other article of 
the Christian faith, 
lowing five points: (1) The doctrine of the universal 
depravity of man: that there is no health in man, and 
that, since the Fall he has no power whatever left. 
to help himself. (2) The doctrine of the Divinity of 


fest in the flesh, and reconciled us to Himself; that 
He is before all things and that in Him all 
exist. (8) The doctrine of the atonement and 

ade by hrist: that 


steadfastly maintain the fol-— 


Christ: that God, the Creator of all things, was mani- 
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sin, faith in Jesus, and pureness in heart. (5) The 
doctrine of the fruits of faith: that faith must evi- 
dence itself by willing obedience to the command- 
ments of God, from love and gratitude.’’ 

Faith in the Redemption and entire surrender of 
self to Christ (with Whom in 1741 a spiritual cove- 
nant was made) are held to be the very essence of 
religion. The will of Christ was ascertained by 
casting of lots as the final sanction in case of mar- 
riage (until 1820), in the election of superiors (until 
1889), ete. Zinzendorf ruled as bishop over all the 
communities, both in Kurope and America, but since 


his death the episcopal office has remained a mere. 


title. In 1857 the British and American Unity be- 
came independent; the only bond of union being now 
the General Synod held once every ten years. 

Tue Moravians In Enauanp.—The beginnings of 
the Brethren’s Church in England are an interesting 
chapter in the commerce of thought between Ger- 
many and that country. The German dynasty on 
the English throne had attracted a strong colony of 
their countrymen; towards the middie of the eigh- 
teenth century London alone numbered from 4000 
to 5000 Germans among its inhabitants. These 
would naturally be in sympathy with the Brethren. 
But the “Religious Societies’? founded by Doctor 
Smithies, curate of St: Giles, and Dr. Horneck, of 
the Lower Palatinate, together with the writings 
of William Law—the father of the religious revival 
of the eighteenth century—had prepared the minds 
of many Englishmen for stronger spiritual food than 
that offered by the established religion. Horneck 
was a German Pietist, and William Law, in his 
“Serious Call’’, sets up a standard of perfection little 
short of Catholic monasticism. John Wesley, who 
confesses that he was stimulated into activity by 
William Law, at first sought satisfaction of his 
spiritual cravings in the Moravian Brotherhood. He, 
with three other Oxford Methodists, met the Mo- 
ravian Bishop Nitschmann and twenty Brethren at 
Gravesend, where they were waiting for the vessel 
that was to carry them all to Georgia (1736). The 
Englishmen were favourably impressed with the re- 
ligious fervour of the Germans, and a fruitful friend- 
ship sprang up between them. As early as 1728 

_ Zinzendorf had sent to England a deputation headed 

by the Moravian Johannn Téltschig “to tell such as 

were not blinded by their lusts, but whose eyes God 

‘had opened, what God had wrought’’. Countess 

Sophia von Schaumburg-Lippe, Lady-in-Waiting at 
the English Court, used her influence in their behalf, 
but was unable to counteract the opposition of the 
Lutheran court-chaplain Ziegenhagen. The em- 
bassy had little or no result. Other visits followed 
at intervals, most of them by missionaries and emi- 
grants on their way to America. On the occasion of 
such a visit Zinzendorf himself induced some young 
people to form a society for the reading of the Bible, 
mutual edification, abstention from theological con- 
troversy, brotherly love, etc. It was the first step 

towards realizing his ideals in England. The next 
step was Peter Boehler’s zealous preaching to the 
“religious societies’? and the working classes. 

_ It was Boehler who founded the religious society in 
Fetter Lane of which John Wesley became a mem- 
ber, and for which he framed most of the rules; it 
seems also due to the influence of Boehler that John 
and Charles Wesley “found conversion”’ (June, 1738), 


t+ not a conversion exactly of the Moravian type. 


visit of John Wesley to the German centres made 
clear that the Brotherhood had no room for two 
like Zinzendorf and Wesley, both being born 
en, but having little else in common. 
e Wesley became estrang 
form dshi 
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cused the Brethren of holding false doctrines and 
left the hall exclaiming: ‘Let those who agree with 
me follow me.’’ Some eighteen or nineteen of the 
members went out after him, the rest called upon the 
Brethren to be their leaders. Thus a religious so- 
ciety of the Church of England became a society of 
the Brethren. After their rupture with Wesley the 
Brethren began to work on their own account in 
England. Professor Spangenberg organized the 
young church with rare talent, and its activity 
spread far and wide in the provinces, even to Scot- 
land and Ireland, but their success was greatest in 
Yorkshire. They also came in for some persecution 
from people who still confused them with the Metho- 
dists. The legal status of the Brotherhood was now 
to be determined. They did not wish to be classed 
as Dissenters, which would at once have severed 
them from the Anglican Church, and, on the other 
hand, the Anglican Church disowned them because 
they neither had Anglican orders nor did they use 
the Book of Common Prayer. Archbishop Potter 
would grant them no more than the toleration ac- 
corded to foreign Protestants. To obtain a license 
from a Justice of the Peace they had to adopt a name, 
and-Spangenberg decided on “Moravian Brethren, 
formerly of the Anglican Communion’’. This name 
implied a new denomination and led to the immediate 
formation of the first congregation of Brethren of Eng- 
lish nationality (1742). Zinzendorf greatly objected 
to the name of Moravians being given to his Brethren 
whom he considered as an ecclesiola in ecclesia, a se- 
lect small church within a greater one, which might 
exist in almost any denomination. The proposed 
designation, ‘‘Old Lutheran Protestants’’, was dis- 
tasteful to English members. They resolutely clung 
to the names “United Brethren’’ and “Moravians”’ 
as their official and popular designations, and the 
“Bill for encouraging the people known by the name 
of Unitas Fratrum or United Brethren to settle in 
His Majesty’s colonies’’, passed in 1749, gives official 
sanction to the old name, recognizes that the Breth- 
ren belonged to an ‘‘ancient protestant and episcopal 
Church’’, and maintains their connexion with Ger- 
many. 

BEGINNINGS OF THE MoraviAN CHURCH IN AMER- 
tca.—In 1734 Zinzendorf obtained for thirty fam- 
ilies of banished Schwenkfelders (adherents of 
Kaspar von Schwenkfeld) a home in Georgia which 
had just been carved out of the Carolina grant ‘to 
serve as an asylum for insolvent debtors and for 
persons fleeing from religious persecution’’. These 
exiles, however, found it preferable to join an older 
colony in Pennsylvania. The Brethren now con- 
ceived the plan of securing for themselves in Georgia 
a home of refuge in time of persecution. The gov- 
ernor general, Oglethorpe, granted them 500 acres, 
and Spangenberg, the negotiator, received a present of 
50 acres for himself, a part of the site on which the 
city of Savannah now stands. The first eleven immi- 
grants reached Savannah 17 April, 1734, led by Span- 
genberg. Bishop Nitschmann brought over another 
twenty, 7 February, 1736. The work of evange- 
lizing and colonizing was at once vigorously taken 
in hand and carried on with more courage than suc- 
cess. The climate, wars, enmities from within ~ 
and without, checked the growth and cramped the 
organization of the Brotherhood. 
PreseNT ConpITION OF THE MorAvIAN Bopy.— 
The outcome of their faithful struggles during 175_ 
years is shown in the subjoined statistics, a Ly 
il in the “Transactions of the M 
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of 20,369; an increase of 228 over the previous year. 
In Sunday schools there were 9,666 pupils under 1,156 
officers and teachers, a total membership of 10,822, 
against 11,012 in the preceding year, implying a loss 
of 187.—Receipts from all sources: 31 December, 
1906, $145,517.67; a decrease of $8,006.19 on 1905. 
Expenses exactly balance receipts. In the Southern 
Province of America there were on the Ist of January, 
1907, 3,703 eommunicants, 320 non-communicants, 
1,819 children; total, 5,842. Sunday schools contained 
3,883 pupils, 323 officers and teachers; total, 4,206.— 
Total membership in both provinces: 26,211 against 
25,877 in 1906—an increase of 334. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, the Moravian Church 
numbered on the 31st of December, 1906, 41 congre- 
gations, with a total membership of 6,343; an increase 
of 211 0n 1905; 5,072 pupils attended Sunday schools, 
with 568 teachers; there were also 213 pupils, with 
5 teachers, in 5 day schools, and 305 scholars, with 
38 teachers, in 5 boarding schools. 

The German Province, 31 December, 1905, had 25 
congregations, with total membership of 7,958, of 
whom 5,795 were communicants; 50 missionary 
centres ministered to about 70,000 persons (the 
““Diaspora’’). 

The Mission Fields of the Moravians: In North 
America, Labrador, begun 1771; Alaska, 1885; Cali- 
fornia, 1890.—In Central America, Mosquito Coast, 
1849.—In South America, Surinam, 1735, Demerara, 
1878.—In the West Indies, Jamaica, 1754; St. Thomas, 
1732, St. Jan, 1754; St. Croix, 1740; Antigua, 1756; 
St. Kitts, 1777; Barbadoes, 1765; Tobago, 1790; 
Trinidad, 1890.—In Africa, Cape Colony, East and 
West, 1736; German East Africa, 1891.—In Asia, 
West Himalaya, 1853; Jerusalem, Leper House, 
1867.—In Australia, Victoria, 1849; North Queens- 
land,1891. The work is carried on by 470 missionaries 
of whom 76 are natives. Bohemia and Moravia are 
also counted among the mission fields. The mission 
work there, like that of the foreign missions, is a joint 
undertaking of all the Provinces of the Church. In 
December, 1905, the total membership was 984; in- 
come (of which £111 was from the British Province), 
£1761, 16/4; outlay, £1,991, 10/9. 

CamMERARIUS, Historica narratio de Fratrum orthodoxorum 
ecclestis in Bohemia, Moravid, et Polonid (Frankfort, 1625); 
Borowy, s. v. Briider, Béhmische in Kirchenlex., 11; HAmiLTon, 
A History of the Moravian Church, or the Unitas Fratrum (Beth- 
lehem, Pa., 1900); Waurr, The Beginnings of the Brethren’s 
Church in England (Baildon, near Shipley, Yorks, 1901); The 
Moravian (official organ of the N. Prov. of the Unitas Fratrum 
in America); The Moravian Messenger.—See also Bibliography 
prefixed to Scuwnrnitz, History of the Unitas Fratrum. » 

‘ : J. WILHELM. 

Bohemians of the United States, THr—A 
traveller who has seen the natural beauties of Bo- 
hemia, its vast resources, and the thrift of its people, 
will, no doubt, be surprised at the comparatively 
great number of persons who have emigrated to the 
United States of America. The causes for this are 
political, religious, and economical. Religious dis- 
-sensions at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
induced many to leave their native country and even 
to cross the ocean. The religious revolution stirred 
up by the preachings and teachings of John Hus 
gave birth to several religious sects in Bohemia, the 
_ suppression of which, after the battle of White 
Mountain near Prague (1620), caused many to emi- 
ate to other countries and several even as far as 
latter Augustyn Herman (d. 1692) 


eiandboin . Herman must have 
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return to their native country to live. 
12,958 Bohemian immigrants were received, eclipsing _ 


(d. 1702) are the most important gives the approximate Bohemian population accord- 
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ond of these Bohemian emigrants, Filip, or Phi- 
lipps as he is commonly known, was likewise a man 
of prominence and his descendants played no small 
part in the development of New Amsterdam. He 
was buried in the cemetery of Sleepy Hollow, near 
Tarrytown, New York. Though historical proof is 
lacking, without doubt many other Bohemians, of 
similar religious convictions, emigrated to this coun- 
try at the same time. Their families either died out, 
or, as is more probable, were entirely assimilated by 
the American people so that they have left no trace. 
Of late years emigration from Bohemia has been 
chiefly caused by political conditions. Many Bohe- 
mian patriots, especially during the stormy year of 
1848, sought refuge beyond the sea to evade the 
consequences of patriotic zeal, as the courts showed 
little mercy to those accused of political crimes. A 
similar state of affairs existed later on when the reins 
of the Austrian Government passed into the hands 
of the enemies of Bohemia, who punished every 
patriotic act as high treason to Austria. These 
political conditions, coupled with the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, in which Bohemia suffered great loss of 
life and property, foreed many to seek their fortunes 
in the land of freedom. The greater number of 
emigrants, however, came to this country on account 
of poverty, brought on, for the most part, by the 
failure of the Government to interest itself in the 
welfare of certain parts of Bohemia, especially the 
southern and eastern parts, where, for lack of industry, 
the people were forced to depend for their livelihood, 
almost exclusively, on the fruits of the fields. This 
poverty was increased by overtaxation and frequent 
failures of crops. It was precisely these parts of 
Bohemia that sent thousands of their best citizens 
to America about 1870, and are sending a still greater 
number at the present time. 

It will be impossible to give the exact number of 
Bohemian immigrants to the United States, as the 
Immigration Bureau up to the year 1881 enrolled 
all immigrants that came from any province of 
Austria as Austrians, and even after 1881, many 
Bohemians were listed as Austrians. As later immi- 
gration reports in which Bohemians were entered 
separately show that one-third of all immigrants 
from Austria come from Bohemia, the total number 
of Bohemians who came to this country before 1881 
may be estimated approximately. It must be stated, 
however, that after 1881 many immigrants from 
Moravia and Silesia, Austrian provinces in which the 
Bohemian language is spoken, were enrolled as Bohe- 
mians. ‘Taking all these facts into consideration, 
it is safe to give the number of foreign born Bohe- 
mians in the United States as 222,000. The number 
of American-born Bohemians is about 310,000, 
making the total Bohemian population of the United 
States about 522,000. It is worthy of note that these 
figures are almost equally divided between males 
and females, which shows that the Bohemian immi- 


grants have come to this country to stay. Statistics — 


prove that only a very small number of Bohemians 
In 1906, 


the record of all previous years. The latest report 


of the Commissioner of Immigration shows only two — 


per cent of Bohemian immigrants illiterate, as com- 
pared with four per cent of Cees and still higher 
proportions for other nations. The following table 
ing to states:— ; r 
Number of F 
Bohemians 
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Number of Foreign 
Bohemians born 


PVIsconsin’ (i. 74) Sea setae at 245,000 14,900 
Minnesota.’ 29.02, o> * ©. 2. 36,000 12,500 
Mexasve Auislte vas, Algo pense 40,000 12,000 
Dnata i ap eee he eed enn ses ere 100/000 10,800 
ICARSAS s Sam eh «haar ie eomcantek aT O00 
MISSOUTEY oc Hy pats av wt? oy es) 000 
North and South Dakota . . . 15,000 
Michigan ee ae ees oh 0:000 
Renney lVaniamerae. ae aoe ee ws 1000 
MME ERSCY re: eet gates oy ea Boe D000 
Massachusetts... . . . » 2,400 
OKI SHOMIS ete! Sh Wathroee cts st ~ 4,000 
ALOT aes ew A ut ker. lio 2 LOO 
olOracOm wares Calis iets maces Pe SO0) 
INS PU Un Ps, Sete tee ee ey ie oe L800 
ORRECHICUtCm ew) Maio «wae 7. L000 
AUKADSAS Awe (uit eee amie? L000 
Other States . . 5,000 


Of the larger cities Chicago has a Bohemian popula- 
tion of about 100,000; New York, 40,000; Cleveland, 
40,000; Baltimore, 8,500; Omaha, 8,000; Milwaukee, 
5,500; St. Paul, 6,000; and St. Louis, 8,000. 

It is in the farming districts that the Bohemian 
immigrants have attained the greatest degree of 
success. It is here that we can best see the great 
share they had in building up the United States. 
Coming for the most part from rural districts, accus- 
tomed to hard labour, and ever willing to undergo 
the hardships of pioneer life, the Bohemians have 
attained an honourable place amongst the Western 
farmers. There is a saying amongst the Western 
farmers that if anyone can wrest crops from the soil, 
it is the Bohemian farmer. About half of the Bo- 
hemian immigrants have cast their lot with farming 
communities. 

Socretres.—Amongst the great number of Bohe- 
mians in this country, there is no one organization 
uniting them into one national body. This may be 
explained by the fact that they are divided into two 
strongly antagonistic camps: Catholics and atheists 
or free-thinkers. The latter are chiefly those who 
have apostatized from the faith of their fathers. 
Only an insignificant percentage of Bohemians are ad- 

_herents of Protestant sects, though Protestants have 
expended great labour and large sums in proselytiz- 
ing amongst the Bohemians. The two camps are 
entirely separate, each with its own fraternal or- 
ganizations. The Catholics have the following 
fraternal or benevolent organizations: The First 
Bohemian Roman, Catholic Central Union (Prvni 
Rimsko-Katolicka Ustredni Jednota), founded in 1877 
at St. Louis, has a membership of 11,505; the Catholic 
Workman (Katolicky Déinik), founded in 1891, 3,225; 
the Bohemian Roman Catholic Central Union of ee 
State of Wisconsin (Ceské Rimsko-Katolicka — 
tredni Jednota ve Stdtu Wisconsin) founded in 1888, 
1,380; the Bohemian Catholic Union of the State of 
Texas (Katolicka Jednota Texaskd), founded in 1889, 
1,900; the Western Bohemian Catholic Union (Zd- 
- padni Cesko-Katolicka Jednota), founded in 1898, 
_ 3,000; the Bohemian Catholic Union of Cleveland 
(Cesko-Rimsko-Katolicka Jednota ve Cleveland, O.), 
founded in 1899, 1,800; the Bohemian Catholic Cen- 
tral Union of American Women (Ustredni Jednota 
= i Americkych) established in 1880, 14,100; the 

Bohemian Catholic Union of Women of The State of 

Texas (Ceska Rimsko-Katolické Jednota Zen ve Statu 

s) likewise a large membership. All these or- 


zations are thoroughly Catholic in spirit, and not 
ractise benevolence and charity towards their t! 


s, but have been the right hand of the clergy 


urches and schools and er- 
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mians. The strongest of these is the Bohemian 
Slavie Benevolent Society (Cesko-Slovanska Podporu- 
jict Spolecnost), established at St. Louis in 1854, 
which has a membership of about 15,000. This 
organization is chiefly responsible for the loss of 
faith amongst many Bohemians of this country, 
having enticed thousands of well-meaning people to 
join its ranks under the pretext of strict neutrality 
in religious matters. By association with free- 
thinkers, and under other evil influences, thousands 
grew lukewarm in the performance of their religious 
duties and finally lost their faith entirely. This or- 
ganization is atheistic in spirit and propagates athe-- 
ism amongst its members. A similar tendency is 
exercised by the gymnastic or athletic societies com- 
monly called the Sokol (turners); by the Western 
Benevolent Society (Zapdni Ceska Bratrskd Jednota), 
which has a membership of about 7,000; by the 
Society of Bohemian Ladies (Jednota Ceskich Dam), 
with a membership of about 15,000, as well as 
several minor organizations of the same type. 

ScHoots.—Wherever it is possible Bohemian Cath- 
olics endeavour to build a school. Love of their 
faith as well as love of their native tongue impels 
them to send their children to these schools, it being 
the desire of Bohemian parents that their children 
learn at least to read and write the language of their 
parents. Experience shows that without such schools 
children are soon estranged to the language and lose 
many of the good characteristics of their parents. 
The number of Bohemian Catholic parochial schools 
in this country is seventy-five, with a total attendance 
of about 14,000. There is also an institution of 
higher education, St. Procopius College at Lisle, Illi- 
nois, founded and conducted by the Bohemian Bene- 
dictine Order. The object of this institution is not 
only to train candidates for the priesthood, but to 
give young men in general such an education as to 
enable them to become leaders of their people in the 
various walks of life. 

Press.—The first, and for a long time the only, Bo- 
hemian Catholic newspaper published in the United 
States, was the “Hlas’’ (Voice) of St. Louis, pub- 
lished semi-weekly. After its establishment in 1873 
it was edited and managed for many years by its 
venerable founder, Monsignor Joseph Hessoun, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, St. Louis, who gave it a 
special prestige among the Bohemian Catholics of the 
United States. In the year 1890 the “Pyitel Ditek”’ 
(Friend of Children) was established in Chicago, a 
weekly periodical, and, as its name implies, intended 
chiefly for children. In the year 1892 the “ Katolfk”’ 
(The Catholic) was founded, published twice a week, 


and by far the best periodical in the Bohemian lan-. 


guage in this country. The “ Katolik’’ was followed 
by the daily ‘‘Ndrod’’ (Nation) and the ‘‘ Hospodar- 
ské Listy’’ (Agricultural News), established in 1898, 
which appears twice a month. All of these papers 


are published by the Bohemian Benedictine Order of 


Chicago. In addition, there are the following Bo- 


hemian Catholic papers: ‘Novy Domov”’ (The New 


Home), a weekly publication of Hallettsville, Texas; 
the “Vlastenec’’ (Patriot) published weekly at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; the ‘‘Mésfén{ Véstni{k’’, published 
by the Redemptorist Fathers of New York once a 
month. All of these publications are doing inesti- 
mable service in the cause of religion. 

The freethinking press is no less powerful. Four Bo- 
hemian dailies are ex professo hostile to religion, while 
two others, though posing as neutral and independent 
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The first and oldest, the Bohemian Benedictine Order 
of Chicago was founded in 1887 by the Right Rev. 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S. B., first Abbot of St. Vincent’s, 
Beatty, Pennsylvania. This apostolic man, perceiv- 
ing the great dearth of priests among the Bohemians 
in the United States, invited Bohemian young men 
to his abbey, educated them free of charge, and fitted 
them for exercising the ministry amongst their own 
countrymen. At his request the pope granted per- 
mission for the establishment of an independent or 
canonical Bohemian priory, in St. Procopius Priory 
of ‘Chicago, which in 1894 was raised by His Holi- 
ness Leo XIII to the dignity of an abbey; the Right 
Rev. John Nepomuk Jeger, O. S. B., was elected the 
first abbot. The Bohemian Benedictine Fathers have 
charge of three Bohemian and two Slovak congrega- 
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tions in the city of Chicago, amongst them the con- 
gregation of St. Procopius, the largest Bohemian 
parish in the United States, with a membership of 
about 10,000. They have likewise a large modern 
printing plant in which four leading Bohemian Cath- 
olic newspapers are printed. , The order has 13 priests, 
3 clerics, 3 novices, and 10 lay-brothers. ‘The second 
purely Bohemian religious community is that of the 
Bohemian Benedictine Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
at Chicago, established in 1894. These sisters are 
also in charge of St. Joseph’s Orphanage at Lisle, 
Illinois. A second Bohemian orphanage is to be 
established at St. Louis, in connexion with St. John’s 
church, the oldest Bohemian parish in the United 
States. The Bohemian Benedictine Sisters have at 
present 27 sisters, 7 novices, and 1 candidate, and 
teach in several Bohemian schools. Besides these 
two exclusively Bohemian religious communities we 
have the Bohemian Redemptorist Fathers of New 
York and Baltimore, who do not, however, form in- 
' dependent communities, but are directly under the 
provincial who is at the head of all Redemptorist 
communities belonging to the Eastern province. 
They are in charge of the church of Mary Help, New 
York City, which has four Bohemian priests, and of 
St. Wenceslaus Church, Baltimore, which has three. 

There are in the United States 138 Bohemian Cath- 
olic churches with resident pastors and about 129 
missions; many of the missions, however, are attended 
from churches of different nationalities. The num- 
ber of Bohemian priests in the United States is 208; 
35 minister to non-Bohemian parishes, 30 of them to 
Slovak congregations. 

DISTINGUISHED REPRESENTATIVES.—The name of 
the Very Rev. Monsignor Joseph Hessoun (b. 1830; 
d. 4 July, 1906), late pastor of the church of St. 
John Nepomuk, St. Louis, is heid in grateful re- 
membrance by the Bohemian Catholic people of the 
United States. Born at Vreovic, Bohemia, he came 
to the United States in 1865, eleven years after his 
ordination, and up to his death worked with untiring 
zeal among his people. The fruits of his labours 
were felt by Bohemians throughout the country. He 
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not only encouraged them to perseverance by his 
editorials in the ‘‘Hlas’’, but he often sacrificed his 
last cent to assist in the building of Catholic churches. 
Furthermore, he did everything that lay in his power 
to procure priests for his people. Whenever neces- 
sity demanded he visited the Bohemian parishes with- 
out Bohemian priests. In his old age he was uni- 
versally called nd tati¢ek (our little father). Among 
other Bohemian priests who have laboured with un- 
tiring zeal for the salvation of the Bohemians in this 
country must be mentioned the Very Rev. William 

oka, Vicar-General of Omaha, b. at Cernovir, Mo- 
ravia; d. 1902; the Rey. Father Suldk, 8. J.; of Chicago, 
the oldest Bohemian missionary; the Right Rev. John 
Nepomuk Jaeger, Abbot of the Bohemian Benedictine 
Order of Chicago; the Rev. Wenceslaus Kocdrnik, 
O.8. B., of Chicago; the Rev. John Vranek of Omaha, 
a Bohemian poet of great ability and merit. Above 
all there is the noble pioneer of Bohemian priests 
on the soil of the new world, the saintly John Ne- 
pomuk Neuman, fourth Bishop of Philadelphia, b. at 
Prachatitz, Bohemia, 1811; d. 1860. 

The Bohemians all over the world are renowned 
for their musical gifts. In Bohemian churches of 
this country church music has attained a high degree 
of excellence, especially noticeable by the congrega- 
tional singing in the larger churches. Not afew Bohe- 
mian priests are finished musicians. The feasts of the 
national patrons, those of St. John Nepomuk and 
of St. Wenceslaus, the first Christian Prince of Bo- 
hemia, are celebrated with special pomp, according 
to the usages of Bohemia. Good Friday is likewise 
observed with a solemnity unusual in this country. 
The Resurrection of Our Lord is celebrated with great 
pomp in the evening of Holy Saturday, wherever 
possible in the open air. 

Bureau of Statistics: Immigration into the U. S., 1820-1903 
(Washington, 1903); Annual Reports of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration (Washington); Bancu, Slav Immigra- 
tion at Its Source in Charities (New York, 1906); Hovst,. 
Kratké déjiny cesko-katol. osad ve Spoj. Statech (St. Louis, 
1890); Waaner, Ce&t{ osadntci v Americe (Prague, 1887); 
Hapenicut, Déjiny Cechit Americktjch (St. Louis, 1906); 
Rosicky, Jak je v Americe? (Omaha, 1906); CAPEK, Pamdtky 
teskych emigrantu v Americe (Omaha, 1907). v 

Jos. SINKMAJER. 

Boiano, DiocrsE or, in the province of Bene- 
vento, Italy, suffragan to the Archbishopric of Bene- 
vento. The city, situated at the foot of Monte 
Matese, occupies the site of the ancient Roman 
colony of Bovianum, or Bobianum. Cappelletti has. 
demonstrated the error of Ughelli (Italia Sacra, VIII, 
241) who thought he recognized a bishop of this see 
in a certain Laurentius at the beginning of the sixth 
century. The see, however, is decidedly ancient. 
Its first recorded bishop is Adalberto (1071). Others. 
worthy of note are: Poliziano (1215) who conse- 
crated the cathedral; Giovanni (1226), who decorated 
the facade at his own expense, as recorded in an in-. 
scription; Silvio Pandoni (1489), who restored the 
work of Giovanni; Cardinals Franciotto Orsini (1519) 
and Carlo Carafa (1572), who adorned the cathedral 
with costly furnishings; Celestino Bruni (1653), a 
distinguished theologian and preacher. After the: 
death of Bishop Nicolo Rosetti (elected in 1774), 
differences between the Holy See and the court of 
Naples prevented the appointment of a successor: 
until 1836, when Giuseppe Riccardi was appointed. 
The most notable sacred edifice is the cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew the Apostle. The 
diocese has a population of 90,300, with 33 parishes, 
134 churches and chapels, 173 secular priests, 19) 
regulars, and 62 seminarians. ; 

CappreLuerti, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), XIX, 191; 
Barranvier, Ann. pont. cath. (Paris, 1907). 
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Boiardo, Marrro Marta, an Italian poet, b. 
about 1434, at, or near, Scandiano (Reggio-Emilia); 
d, at Reggio, 20 December, 1494. The son of Gio- 
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vanni di Feltrino and Lucia Strozzi, he was of noble 
lineage, ranking as Count of Scandiano, with seigni- 
orial power over Arceto, Casalgrande, Gesso, and 
Torricella. Boiardo was an‘ideal type of the gifted 
and accomplished courtier possessing, at the same 
time, a manly heart and deep humanistic learning. 
Up to the year of his marriage to Taddea Gonzaga, 
the daughter of the Count of Novellara (1472), he 
had received many marks of favour from Borso 
d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, having been sent to meet 
Frederick III (1469), and afterwards visiting Pope 
Paul II (1471), in the train of Borso. In 1473 he 
joined the retinue which escorted Eleonora of Aragon, 
the daughter of Ferdinand I, to meet her spouse, 
Ercole, at Ferrara. Five years later he was invested 
with the governorship of Reggio, an office which he 
filled with signal success till his death, except for an 


_ interval (1481-86) during which he was governor of 


Modena. 

His great poem of chivalry and romance “ L’Or- 
lando innamorato” (Scandiano, 1495), consisting 
of sixty-eight cantos and a half, was begun about 
his thirty-eighth year, interrupted for a time by the 
Venetian war, then resumed, to be left unfinished 
on account of the author’s death. To material 
largely quarried from the Carlovingian and Arthurian 
cycles the Count of Scandiano added a gorgeous 
superstructure of his own. As the plot is not woven 
around a single pivotal action, the inextricable maze 
of most cunningly contrived episodes must be linked, 


first, with the quest of beautiful Angelica by love- _ 


smitten Orlando and the other enamoured knights, 
then with the defence of Albracca by Angelica’s 
father, the King of Cathay, against the beleaguering 
Tartars, and, finally, with the Moors’ siege of Paris 
and their struggle with Charlemagne’s army. The 
whole, in spite of a lack of finish and sundry rhyth- 
mical deficiencies, formed a magnificent work of art, 
echoing from every ottava the poet’s ardent devotion 
to Love and Loyalty, shedding warmth and sunshine 
wherever the lapse of ages had rendered the legends 
colourless and cold, and opening a path which 
Ariosto and Tasso were soon to tread. Still, the 
poem, after sixteen editions, was not to be repub- 
lished for nearly three centuries. Francesco Berni’s 
rifacimento, or re-casting of “L’Orlando” appeared 
in 1542, and from that date till 1830, when Panizzi 
revived it, Boiardo’s name was well-nigh forgotten. 
A similar fate had befallen the count’s “Rime” 


- (Seandiano, 1499), which Panizzi’s edition (London, 


_Berni’s recast. 


1835), snatched from oblivion. In his youth Boi- 
ardo had been a successful imitator of Petrarca’s 
love strains. Evidence of his more severe attain- 
ments is furnished in an “Istoria Imperiale”, some 
versions from Nepos, Apuleius, Herodotus, Xenophon, 
ete., and by his Latin Eclogues. A comedy, “Il 
Timone” (1487?), adds little to his credit. See 
Bernt. ; 

_Souertti, Le Poesie volgari e latine di Matteo Maria Boiardo 
(Bologna, 1894); Souprt1, Orlando Furioso di Ariosto, ed. 
Antonio Panizzi (London, 1830); Frrrari, CAMPANINI, AND 
orHERS, Studt su Matteo Maria Boiardo (Bologna, 1894); 
Tappert, Bilder und Vergleiche aus dem Orlando innamorato 
(Marburg, 1886); Neppr, La pluralita degli amort cantati dal 


_ Boiardo nel canzoniere, in Giornale storico di lett. Ital., XLII, 


360-373; Razzout, Per le fonti dell’ Orlando innamorato (Milan, 
1901). Uco Foscoto’s views on the poet are found in Q. 
Rev., n. 62, 527; and Leiau Hunv’s in Stories from the Italian 
Poets (London, 1846). Atsop (New York, 1806) and Ros» 
(Edinburgh, 1823) have published fragmentary translations of 
Epoarpo SAN GIOVANNI. 


. See Burt, Bernarvo. m2 
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admitted as counsellor-at-law (December, 1656), he 
never practised and his father having died leaving 
him eneugh to satisfy his wants, he devoted himself 
entirely to poetry. He was then twenty-one years 
old. Four years later he published his first satirical 
poem: ‘Adieux d’un poéte A la vilie de Paris’’; 
immediately after this he published six others: 
“Les embarras de Paris’’, ‘‘La satire 4 Moliére’’, 
“Te repas ridicule’’, “La noblesse’’, and two others 
of minor importance. In these satires not only did 
Boileau parody and attack such writers as Cotin, 
Chapelain, and Le Voyer, but he also developed the 
practical capabilities of the French language. Prose, 
in the hands of such writers as Descartes and Pascal, 
had proved itself a flexible instrument of expression, 
while with the exception of Malherbe, there had been 
no system in French versification. 

Enfin Malherbe vint et, le premier en France, 

Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence. 

Above all, these satires inaugurated in France a 
systematic literary criticism for art’s sake, where 
previously criticism had been nothing but the ex- 
pression of envy or anger. Indeed, in these imitations 
of Juvenal and Horace, one recognizes a judge of 
his own masters, who judged them by a _ higher 
standard than his personal tastes. In 1660 Boileau 
published the “Epistles’’, more serious-in tone and 
also more polished in style. In 1674 appeared “Le 
lutrin”’ which, lighter in tone, still deserves a certain 
degree of admiration. It furnished the model for 
the “Rape of the Lock’’, but the English poem is 
superior in richness and imagination. His master- 
piece, however, and that of the didactic school in 
French, was without doubt, “L’art poétique’’. 
This was also the first code of French versification. 
It comprises four books, the first and the last con- 
taining general precepts; the second treating of the 
pastoral, the elegy, the ode, the epigram, and the 
satire; and the third of tragic and epic poetry. His 
later publications were chiefly poems which he com- 
eae to defend himself against the numerous enemies 

is satires had raised up against him. 

The end of Boileau’s life was sad. He suffered a 
great deal from an operation which he underwent. 
while young, and which, together with deafness, 
obliged him to retire from public life and even from 
the society of his friends. The death of Racine, his 
very best friend (1699), affected him deeply and his 
thoughts turned strongly towards religion. He was 
preparing a new edition of his works when death 
called him away. He holds a well-defined place in 
French literature as the first to introduce a regular 
system into its method of versification. 

DrsMatsEaux, La vie de Boileau-Despréaux (1712); ALEM= 
BERT, Eloge de Despréaux (1779); CHAurbprié, Dictionnaire, 
s. v. Boileau; GARNIER, Cfuvres completes (1860); Fasre, 
Eloges de Boileau Despréaux (1805); Portinn, Essar sur Bot- 
leau Despréaux (1805) - ‘ 
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Boise, Di0cEsE oF CSc ese created by Leo 


XIII, 25 August, 1893, embraces the whole State of 


Idaho, U. 8. A., an area of 84,290 square miles. In 
1842 a mission was started among the Coeur d’Aléne 
Indians (whom Father De Smet, 8.J., had recently 
visited) by Father Nicholas Point, 8.J., and Brother 
Charles Huet, 8.J. Father Joset followed next. 


‘The first Catholic church in Idaho was built sixteen 
miles from Coeur d’Aléne Lake by the Jesuit Fathers — 


Gazzoli and Ravalli, aided by the red men. In its 
( were us tead of 
In 1863, the pioneer las pri 
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which Sisters of the Holy Names, from Portland, 
Oregon, took charge. Father J. M. Cataldo, S.J., 
made unsuccessful advances to the Nez Percés in 
1867. Recalled by them in 1872, he soon baptized 
three hundred of these fierce warriors. In 1876, 
Father Gazzoli drew many to the Faith by his re- 
markable medical skill. Interrupted by the Nez 
Percés war (1877), the work has since been success- 
fully carried on, Archbishop Seghers’ visits in 1879- 
83 having given it a new impetus. The Holy See, 
3 March, 1868, established Idaho as a vicariate 
Apostolic and placed it in charge of the Right Rev. 
Louis Lootens who was consecrated Titular Bishop 
of Castabala, at San Francisco, 9 August, 1868. 
Born in Bruges, Belgium, 17 March, 1827, he emi- 
grated to Victoria in 1852, and spent nine years as a 
missionary in Vancouver Island and six in Cali- 
fornia. The new vicar Apostolic reached Idaho 
in January, 1869, and took up his abode at Granite 
Creek. In 1870 the first Catholic church was 
erected in the capital by Fathers Mesplié and Poulin, 
on a site donated by John A. O’Farrell, Col. A. St. 
Clair, commander of Fort Boisé, being the priests’ 
main helper in this laborious work. It was scarcely 
dedicated, however, when it was burned down. 
Bishop Lootens resigned 16 July, 1875, and died 
13 January, 1898. He was succeeded by the second 
vicar Apostolic, the Right Rev. Alphonsus Joseph 
Glorieux, consecrated at Baltimore, Maryland, 
titular Bishop of Apollonia, 19 April, 1885. He 
found in his territory about 2,500 Catholics with 
ten churches attended by two secular and several 
Jesuit priests. When Boise was made an episcopal 
see he was transferred thither as its first bishop, 26 
August, 1893. 

The diocese has fifty-four churches and chapels, 
34 priests, 7 academies, and 5 parochial schools, with 
950 pupils; 2 industrial and reform schools with 150 
inmates; 3 hospitals and a Catholic population of 
about 15,000, mostly of Irish and German racial 
affiliations, a sprinkling of Canadians, and 4,000 
Indians. On 11 November, 1906, the corner-stone 
of a fine cathedral was laid near the new episcopal 
residence. Among the pioneer priests who did 
splendid missionary work here were Fathers L. Ver- 
haag, E. Nattini, F. Hartleib, W. Hendrickx, and C. 
Van der Donckt, the last being the first priest or- 
dained for Idaho in 1887, and stationed at Pocatello 
since June, 1888. The academies and parochial 
schools are conducted respectively by the Sisters of 


the Holy Cross, of St. Joseph, of the Visitation, of 


Charity, of Providence, of St. Benedict, and of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Van peR Doncxt, The Founders of the Church in Idaho in 
the Eccles. Review, XXXII, Nos. 1, 2,3; Suwa, Hist. Cath. Ch. 
in U.S. (New York, 1894); Reuss, Biographical Encycl. of the 
Cath, Hierarchy (Milwaukee, Wisconsin). | 
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Boisgelin, Jean pr Diru-RayMonp pDE Cuck DE, 
French prelate and cardinal, b. of an ancient family at 
Rennes in Brittany, 27 February, 1732; d. 22 August, 
1804. Destined from his early youth to the ecclesias- 
tical state, he achieved remarkable success in his 
studies. The death of his elder brother made him 
the head of his family, but, giving up his birthright, 
he consecrated his life to the Church. First made 
Vicar-General of Pontoise, he was in 1765 raised to 
the Bishopric of Lavaur, and in 1770 to the archiepis- 
copal See of Aix in Provence. In this last position 
he for himself the name of skilful admini 

d princel, efactor. Provence ow 
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‘restored peace to the Church and to France 


trator 


EOISGELIN 


firmness, great ascendancy, wisdom, and generosity, 
proved its saviour. The mob had pillaged the public 


granaries, and had answered by insults the summons _. 


of authority; Boisgelin assembled the magistrates, 
chief citizens, and merchants, dispelled their fears, 
and prevailed upon these men to procure for Aix an 
abundant supply of grain, towards the payment of 
which he contributed one hundred thousand livres. 
He issued a pastoral letter to his clergy, asking them 
to urge the people to restore to the granaries the 
grain they had carried ‘away. Where law had failed, 
religion and piety triumphed. The people obeyed 
and, flocking to the cathedral, expressed in touching 
terms their gratitude to the archbishop who was so 
absolutely devoted to their welfare. 

Boisgelin was elected to represent the higher 
clergy of his province at the States-General, 1789. 
In that famous assembly his practical political 
wisdom and moderation appeared on many occasions; 
he voted, in the name of the clergy, for the union of 
the three orders, the abolition of feudal rights, and 
offered 400,000 livres to the public treasury; but he 
opposed the abolition of tithes and the confiscation 
of church property. His political sagacity and 
eloquence made him the recognized leader and 
spokesman of thirty bishops, his colleagues in the 
assembly. He spoke the language of liberty and 
that of religion with equal eloquence; he would have 
every citizen share in the establishment and main- 
tenance of the government, with his political rights 
as indestructible as his natural and civic rights. 
The majority of the assembly voted for the civil 
constitution, a constitution subversive of the govern- 
ment of the Church, and of its discipline, a constitu- 
tion that denied the supreme jurisdiction of the pope, 
subjected ecclesiastics to the civil power, and decreed 
that all the members of the clergy, beginning with 
those in the assembly, should take the oath of alle- 
giance to the constitution, under penalty of exile 
and the forfeiture of their salaries. This legislation 
placed the clergy between two evils, schism and 
dishonour on one side, dire poverty, exile, if not death, 
on the other. Boldly and firmly Boisgelin rose to 
champion the cause of the Church: “Let the law’’, 
he exclaimed in the assembly, “leave us our honour 
and liberty; take back your salaries.” It was he 
who wrote the famous “Exposition of Principles”, 
signed by all except four of the bishops of France, 
condemning the Civil Constitution of the Clergy; 
it was he who in the name of his colleagues corres- 
ponded during two years with Rome, he who in a 
letter, dated 3 May, 1791, proposed to the bishops to 
lay their resignations at the feet of Pius vin! 
1801 he effectively made to Pius VII the sacrifice 
not accepted by Pius VI. When persecutions drove 
him out of France he went to England. In his 
answer to a letter from Edmund Burke in which 
the orator expressed his admiration for the spirit 
of disinterestedness and dignity of character of the 
French episcopacy, he complains that he is expelled 
from France in the name of that liberty he had in 
perfect faith contributed to establish, and under 
whose protection he hoped to end his days. 

Boisgelin returned to France when Napoleon 

his 
Concordat, 15 July, 1801. In 1802, he was fuged 


created cardinal. Boisgelin who had displayed 


to the archiepiscopal See of Tours and soon after 


administrative qualities of a high order at Aix, was 
arkable for his literary and oratorical 
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sur la constitution du clergé’’ (1791); ‘Le Psalmiste, 
traduction des Psaumes en vers” (1799); “Traduc- 
tion des Héroides d’Ovide” (1784). His complete 
works appeared in Paris, 1818. 

De Bausser, Notice historique sur Boisgelin in Biographie 
universelle (Paris, 1812); RoursBacHer, Histoire universeile 
de léglise catholique (Paris, 1874); Srcarp. L’ancien clergé de 
France, avant et pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1902); De Feiurr, 
Biographie universelle (Paris, 1847); Gubrin, Dictionnaire des 


dictionnaires (Paris, 1892). 
L. F. M. Dumont. 


Boisil, Sant, superior of Melrose Abbey, d. 664. 
Almost all that is known of St. Boisil is learnt from 
Bede (Eccles. Hist., IV, xxvii, and Vita Cuthberti). 
He derived his information from Sigfrid, a monk of 
Jarrow, who had previously been trained by Boisil at 
Melrose. St. Boisil’s fame is mainly due to his con- 
nexion with his great pupil, St. Cuthbert, but it is 
plain that the master was worthy of the disciple. 
Contemporaries were deeply impressed with Boisil’s 
supernatural intuitions. When Cuthbert presented 
himself at Melrose, Boisil exclaimed ‘‘ Behold a serv- 
ant of the Lord’’, and he obtained leave from Abbot 
Eata to receive him into the community at once. 
When in the great pestilence of 664 Cuthbert was 
stricken down, Boisil declared he would certainly 
recover. Somewhat later Boisil himself, as he had 
foretold three years before, fell a victim to this terrible 
epidemic, but before the end came he predicted that 
Cuthbert would become a bishop and would effect 
great things for the Church. After his death Boisil 
appeared twice in a vision to his former disciple, 
Bishop Ecgberht. He is believed, on somewhat 
dubious authority, to have written certain theological 
works, but they have not been preserved. St. Bos- 
well’s, Roxburghshire, commemorates his name. 
His relics, like those of St. Bede, were carried off to 
Durham in the eleventh century by the priest A‘lfred. 
In the early Calendars his day is assigned to 23 Feb- 
ruary, but the Bollandists treat of him on 9 Septem- 

er. 

Acta SS., January, II and March, III; Acta SS. Ben., Sec, I, 
a 850; Srupss i in Dict, Christ. Biog.; Hunt in Dict. Nat, Biog.; 

LUMMER in Bede’s Eccles. nif (Oxford, 1896); STANTON, 
Menology (London, 1892), 318. 
HerBert THURSTON, 

Bois-le-Duc, Tur Diocess or (BuScODUCENSIS) lies 
within the Dutch province of Brabant, and is suf- 
fragan of Utrecht. The city of Bois- le-Due (s’Her- 


_togenbosch, or Hertzogenbusch—Sylva_ Ducis) was 


founded in 1184, but, with the surrounding territory, 
was included in the Diocese of Liége until 12 March, 
1561. At that time, and in order to check the spread 
of Protestantism, Pius IV raised it to the dignity of 
a see, and made it suffragan to Mechlin. The first 
bishop was the illustrious theologian Francis Sonnius 
(1562-69), afterwards transferred to the See of 
Antwerp. His successors suffered not a little amid 


the political disorders and the disastrous wars of 


the last quarter of the sixteenth century. When 
after a long siege the city was c¢ panel ly Prince 
Frederic Henry (14 Sept., 1629) and. held in the name 
of the States-General,. the sixth bishop, Michael 
Ophorius, was obliged ‘to abandon his see, which he 
did in a solemn procession, surrounded by ‘his clergy, 
and bearing with him a famous miraculous statue of 
os Blessed Virgin which he placed in safety at Brus- 
sels. 

Joseph de Bergaigne (1638-47) was really little 
more than bishop in name. He was unable to assert 
his right to the office, and lived an exile from the see 
to which he was deeply attached, but which he be- 
in the power of Dutch Calvinists. By the 


was recognized as a permanent conquest — 
d provinces, and made directly 
iction, i. e. to the States- 

of the Catholic 

Ros a 


ty = Westphalia (1648) the entire territory of. 
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applied with all possible rigour in the hope of ex- 
tirpating the ancient Faith. Catholic priests, how- 
ever, continued secretly their ministry of preaching 
and their administration of the sacraments, while their 
flocks met with invincible patience the storm of 
persecution. The diocese became a simple mission, 
governed by a vicar-Apostolic, nearly always, how- 
ever, a titular bishop. 

Bois-le-Duc was administered in this fashion until 
1853. Napoleon had tried (1810) to create another 
diocese under that name, inclusive of the territory 
known as Bouches du Rhin, and had even obtained 
a titular for the new see in the person of the imperial 
courtier, Monsignor Van Camp, but the latter was 
despised by all good Catholics, and the arbitrary act 
of the emperor was doomed to failure. A similar 
failure awaited the attempt, authorized by the 
Concordat of 27 August, 1827, to divide all Holland 
into two large dioceses, Amsterdam and Bois-le-Duc. 
The ancient see was finally revived by Pius IX on 
the oceasion of the restoration of the hierarchy in Hol- 
land, where, since 1848, the revised constitution has 
assured to Catholics full political and religious liberty. 
Together with three other Dutch sees, Bois-le-Duc 
was re-established by the pontifical Brief of 4 March, 
1853, and with its former limits; all four sees were 
made suffragan to Utrecht. The Right Rey. Jan 
Zwysen, a native of the diocese and its most illustri- 
ous son, hitherto vicar-Apostolic, was the first bishop 
of the re-established see, though temporarily he was 
known as administrator-Apostolic, since he was 
already Archbishop of Utrecht, with which office he 
was to unite the government of Bois-le-Duc. 

In 1865 the first provincial synod was held there, 
the decrees of which form the actual ecclesiastical 
discipline in all the dioceses of Holland, and exhibit 
Archbishop Zwysen as the true organizer of the 
ecclesiastical order in that country. In 1868 he was 
allowed to resign the archiepiscopal See of Utrecht. 
Thenceforth, until his death in 1877, he devoted 
himself to the administration of his beloved See of 
Bois-le-Duc. He was succeeded by the Right Rev. 
Adrian Godschalk, who died in 1892, leaving the see 
to be filled by Bishop William van den Ven. The 
cathedral of Bois-le-Duc, dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist, is the finest monument of medieval 
Gothic in the possession of the Catholics of Holland. 
Though it was almost entirely rebuilt after the con- 
flagration of 1419, it had again suffered notable 
decay in succeeding centuries. A thorough restora- 
tion of the edifice, however, was later begun. Bois- 
le-Duc had a collegiate chapter as early as 1360, 
which was made a cathedral chapter in 1561. The 
above-mentioned miraculous statue of the Blessed 
Virgin has been restored to the cathedral and is once 
more the object of general devotion. There are two 
diocesan seminaries, one at St. Michiels-Gestel for 
preparatory studies and the other at Haaren for 
philosophy and theology. The diocese includes 
451,670 Catholics, 260 parishes, 625 priests, 143 


charitable institutions, and 476 free (Catholic) 
schools. 
Forrrens, Historia episcopatus rience (Brussels,. 


1721); Coppmns, Nieuwe beschryving van het bisdom s’Herto- 
genbosch (Bois-le-Duc, 1840-44), i-iv; Hrzmnmans, De St, 
Janskerk te s’Hertogenbosch en hare geschiedenis (Bois-le-Duc, — 
1866); Atsrrs, Geschiedenis van het herstel der _hwerarchie 
in de Nederlanden (Nymegen, 1903-1904), i-ii; Neerlandia 
catholica (Utrecht, 1888). 
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Bokenham (or BoKkENaM), Ospene, Engl re 
the most friar one post b. 1393 (the yer in 
e Tg 


See New GUINEA, ArcH- i“ 


1828, at Niedergeilbach, a village of the Palatinate. 
He attended the Latin school at Blieskastel, the 


_ priest in 1852 he was appointed assistant pastor at 
_ the cathedral. Two years later he became 


BOLANDEN 


to be contradicted by the friar’s own statement that 
his birthplace was in the vicinity of a “pryory of 
blake [black] canons’? which Mr. Sydney Lee (Dict. 
Nat. Biogr., V, 314) identifies with a famous house 
of Augustinian canons at Bokenham, now Old Buck- 
enham, Norfolk. Bokenham may or may not have 
got some early schooling from these ‘‘blake canons’’, 
but he certainly spent five years as a young man in 
Italy, chiefly at Venice, making frequent pilgrimages 
to the great Italian centres of devotional life, Rome, 
of course, among them. His long residence in Italy, 
in a generation to which the memory of Petrarch 
(d. 1374) was still recent, must have been in itself 
something of a liberal education. Bokenham is 
known to have read both Cicero and Ovid—classical 
accomplishments not by any means a matter-of- 
course with young Englishmen destined to the eccle- 
siastical state in those days. Lydgate (d. 1451?) 
was among his contemporaries; Gower (d. 1402) and 
‘Chaucer (d. 1400) had been living in England in his 
boyhood, and had demonstrated the splendid possi- 
bilities of a language which for more than three 
centuries had been a mere rustic vernacular. His 
admission to the Order of Hermit-Friars of St. Au- 
gustine, whatever the exact date, certainly fell 
within the period of that order’s greatest intellectual 
activity in England, when Dr. John Lowe (d., Bishop 
of Rochester, 1436) was making such valuable ad- 
ditions to the great Austin-Friars library in London. 


‘Bockenham finally became a professed religious in 


the Augustinian convent at Stoke Clare, Suffolk. 

His writings were chiefly religious in theme and 
feeling. A “Dialogue’”’ (printed in vol. VI of Dug- 
dale’s ‘‘Monasticon’’), on the genealogy of a great 
Suffolk family, is attributed to Bokenham on in- 
ternal evidence. The “Lyvys of Seyntys’’ he com- 
piled chiefly from the ‘Legenda Aurea’”’ of Jacobus & 
Voragine. These are the lives of twelve female saints, 
with an account of the legendary ‘11,000 virgins’’. 
Though valuable in a devotional sense, the ‘‘ Lyvys 
of Seyntys’’ cannot be very seriously considered by 
modern hagiologists; but as illustrating the evolution 
of English literature, their historical value is inesti- 
‘mable. The language, described by its author as 
“of Suthfolke speche’’, is forced into the exotic 
form of ottava rima. This work, preserved among 
the Arundel MSS. in the British Museum, was printed 
for the Roxburghe Club in 1835; but Horstmann’s 
edition (vol. I of Kélbing’s ‘“ Altenglische Biblio- 
thek’’) had appeared at Heilbronn two years earlier. 
Bokenham’s ideas of religious humility are curiously 
illustrated by his using the names of several con- 
temporary ladies of high rank as noms de plume to 
-cover his own authorship. 

Dict. of Nat. Biogr. (London and New York, 1886), V, s. v.; 
Strerexe, Monasteries and Religious Houses (London, New York, 


-ete., 1903). The two printed editions of Bokenham’s poem 
furnish material for critical study of the author. 


KE. MAcpHERSON. 


Bolanden, Conrap von (JosepH BiscHorr), a Ger- 


man novelist, son of a rich merchant, b. 9 August, 


seminary at Speyer, and in 1849 entered the Uni- 
versity of Munich to study theology. Ordained 


astor 
Kirchheim Bolanden whence his pen name ‘‘Con- 
| Bolanden”’. 

tad t years later to Be 
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ite following year he was trans-_ 
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or Cross’”’, “Night of St. Bartholomew’’, ‘“Savon- 
arola’’, Crusades’’, ‘‘Wambold’’, ‘Charlemagne”’, 
“Otto the Great’’, ‘ Pillar of Truth’’. 

His novels and romances, though not all of equal 
worth, are written for the people, brilliant in con- 
ception, simple in style. He fearlessly defends the 
Catholic standpoint and supports his position by 
frequent quotations from original sources. But in 
discussing questions of the day his criticisms are 
often severe and unjust. His works are widely read 
and have been translated into English and other 
European languages 


The Catholic World, “XVI, 308; Kerrmr, Katholische Er- 
zdhler, 131. 


B. DreRINGER. 
Boleslaw. See PoLanp. 


Bolgeni, GiovANNI VINCENZO, theologian and con- 
troversialist, b. at Bergamo, Italy, 22 January, 1733; 
d. at Rome, 3 May, 1811. He entered the Society 
of Jesus, 31 October, 1747, taught philosophy and 
theology with marked success at Macerata and was 
a member of the Society when it was suppressed by 
Clement XIV. Henceforth he devoted himself to 
controversy and in recognition of his signal services 
against Jansenism and Josephinism, Pius VI appointed’ 
him Theologian-Penitentiary, an office of which he 
was deprived by Pius VII on account of the Jacobin 
principles he tolerated and advocated during the 
occupation of Rome by Napoleon I. 

Of Bolgeni’s theological writings, the best known 
and at the same time the least fortunate was his 
“Della carita o amor di Dio’? (Rome, 1788). In it 
he endeavoured to refute the Dominican, de Rubeis, 
by demonstrating that the theological virtue of 
charity essentially consists in loving God as He is 
good to us and not as He is absolute goodness. This 
position won for him misrepresentation at the hands 
of Teofilo Cristiani, fictitious author. of ‘‘ Lettera teo- 
logico-critica sull’ amore di Dio’’ (1791) and opposi- 
tion from his former Jesuit comrades, Mazzarelli 
(1790-91), Regono (1791), Cortes (1790-93), Chantre 
y Herrera (1790-92) and Gentilini (1803). Against 
Cristiani he successfully disposed of the charge that 
he held purely servile fear a sufficient motive for 
attrition, but the arguments of his other adversaries 
he met at first with more subtlety than precision, 
and later with silence. He did not attempt to answer 
the searching criticism of his doctrine contained in 
Palestrina’s “Idea genuina della carita o amor di 
Dio”? (1800). In addition to his original work he 
contributed to the controversy, “Schiarimenti in con- 
fermazione e difesa della sua dissertazione”’? (Rome, 


1788; Foligno, 1790), and ‘‘ Apologia dell’ amor di Dio — 


detto di concupiscenza’’? (Foligno, 1792). Though 
practically defeated in this gins Bolgeni’s presen- 
tation of his case proved that he was endowed with 
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The remaining productions of Bolgeni are chiefly 
devoted to attacks on Jansenism, Josephinism, and 
Jacobinism. Not long after the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus he entered the lists with the Society’s 
traditional enemy, Jansenism, by publishing “‘Hsame 
della vera idea della Santa Sede’’ (Macerata, 1785; 
Foligno, 1791), a work undertaken in refutation of the 
Jansenistic doctrines contained in “La Vera Idea della 
Santa Sede” by Pietro Tamburini, a celebrated pro- 
fessor of the University of Pavia. Several replies to 
the criticisms of Tamburini and to the censtures of the 
Archpriest Guadagnini were published in rapid suc- 
cession. In 1787, he wrote ‘‘Stato de’ bambini morti 
senza battesimo’’, and in it scored the rigid doctrine 
of Guadagnini that infants dying without baptism are 
doomed to the torments of Hell. This controversy 
over, he devoted his pen to defending the juridical 
powers of the hierarchy, cataloguing the errors of the 
day, and combating the principles of Josephinism in 
Austria and of the Revolution in France. His publi- 
cations at this period were: “Fatti dommatici ossia 
dell’ infallibilita della Chiesa nel decidere sulla dottrina 
buona, 0 cattiva de’ libri’ (Brescia, 1788); ‘‘Specchio 
istorico da servire di preservativo contra gli errori cor- 
renti’’ (1789); ‘‘L’episcopato ossia della potesta di 
governare la Chiesa”’ (1789). These literary labours 
led to his appointment by Pius VI as Theologian- 
Penitentiary and in this capacity he issued a defence 
of ‘‘L’episcopato’’ (Rome, 1791), and “‘ Dissertazione 
sulla giurisdizione ecclesiastica’’? (Rome, 1791), a refu- 
tation of George Sicard’s contention that the powers 
of orders and jurisdiction were identical. About the 
same time he renewed his attacks on Guadagnini and 
Tamburini, refuting the former’s state-deifying pro- 
clivities in ‘‘L’Economia della Fede Cristiana’’ 
(Brescia, 1790), and the latter’s anti-ecclesiasticism 
in ‘Problema se i Giansenisti siano Giacobini’’ 
(Rome, 1794). ‘‘L’Economia della Fede Cristiana’ 
was of such merit that it was incorporated by Migne 
in his ‘‘Démonstrations Evangéliques’’, vol. XVIII. 

The last phase of Bolgeni’s life is to say the least 
a strange one. After Napoleon I had seized Rome, 
Bolgeni, with wellnigh unintelligible inconsistency, 
favoured the anti-regal oath of allegiance imposed by 
the conqueror. This change of front he defended 
vigorously and subtly, but vainly. He was obliged 
to make a retractation in the presence of the cardinals 
assembled at Vienna for the election of a pope; 
“Ritrattazione di Gio. Vincenzo Bolgeni diretta a 
Monsignor Illmo. e Rmo. Vicegerente di Roma’’. His 
writings during this unfortunate stage of his career 
were: “‘Parere sul giuramento civico’’ (Rome, 1798); 
“Sentimenti de’ professori della universita del Col- 
legio Romano sopra il giuramento prescritto dalla Re- 
publica Romana”? (Rome, an. VII); ‘‘Sentimenti sul 
giuramento civico’’ (Rome, an. VII); ‘‘Metamorfosi 
del dott. Gio. Marchetti, da penitenziere mutato in 
penitente’’ (1800); “‘Parere . . . sull’ alienazione de’ 
beni ecclesiastici’’; ‘‘Schiarimenti’’ to confirm the 

receding. After his death a work was edited, be- 
heved by some to be from his pen, ‘Dei limiti delle 
due potesta ecclesiastica e secolare’’ (Florence, 1849), 
and it was put on the Index donec corrigatur. It is 


most probably unauthentic. 

Hurter, Nomenclator, III, 530; Dr Backer, Bibl. des 
écriv. de la c. de J., 11, 70; BERNARD in Dict. de théol. cath., s. v.; 
SommeErvoceEL, Bibl. de la _c. de J., I, 1161; Czviltd cattolica 
(1850), Il, 451; Paumrert, De penitentid, 234. 

J. T. LANGAN. 


Bolivia, a South American republic which lies 
between longitudes west of Greenwich 57° 30’ and 
74°, and latitudes 8° and 22° 50’ south. These 
figures are, however, still subject to treaty changes. 

AREA, PoptLatTIoN, ETc.—The republic covers 
an area of 702,767 sq. miles (1,822,334 sq. kilometers) 
and ranks as third in size among the South American 
countries. In 1905 its population was estimated 
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at 1,816,271, or a little more than five persons to 
every two square miles. Of these, 231,088 are 
reported as whites; 484,611 as mestizos, and 792,850 
as Indians. Besides these, there were about 4,000 
negroes, and the residue are of unascertained origin. 
The proportion of Catholics to non-Catholics is 
approximately as seventy-two to one. All these 
figures are to be taken with reserve, since the efforts 
at serious statistics are but very recent. 

Since the close of the war with Chile in 1881, 
Bolivia has had no sea-coast. It is bounded on the 
west, north-west, and north by Peru; on the north-east 
and east by Brazil; on the south-east by Paraguay; 
on the south by the Argentine Republic, and on the 
south-west by Chile. Its communications with 
the outer world were still defective in 1905. A 
line of steamers on Lake Titicaca then plied between 
the Peruvian port of Puno and the Bolivian of 
Huaqui, and stage lines, between La Paz and the 
Chilian frontier. On the east side of the Andes, 
in the Basin of the Amazon, rivers, which are often 
interrupted in their upper course by rapids (cachwe- 
las), afford the only means of transit. Bolivia had 
two short railroad lines of its own, besides the 
Chilian line to Oruro, of which the terminus is upon 
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Bolivian soil. The two Bolivian railroads were 
trunk-lines, with an aggregate length of sixty-five 
miles. Work was, however, progressing on several 
other newly begun lines. 

Bolivia is divided into nine departments and 
a “National Territory of Colonies’, the area of 
which covers somewhat less than one-third of the 
whole surface of the republic, while its population 
is only one-sixtieth of the whole. Of the nine de- 
partments, La Paz is the most populous. Since 
1899 the national capital has been La Paz de Aya- 
cucho, with a population of 59,014 souls, situated 
in this department. Next to La Paz in importance 
is Cochabamba with 21,886 inhabitants. Sucre 
and Potosi are reported with 20,900 each, and 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra with 18,000, while the im- 
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portant mining centre of Oruro has a little over 
15,000 inhabitants. 

Naturau Fratures AND Resources.—The south- 
western third of the country lies at a great altitude 
above the Pacifie Ocean. The Puna, or table-land 
comprised within the Departments of La Paz, Oruro, 
and Potosi, has an average elevation of nearly 
13,000 feet. Two lofty mountain ranges form natural 
breastworks to Bolivia: in the West, the Coast 
Cordillera (Chilian frontier) and, in the East, the 
Bolivian chain, consisting of the Andes of Carabaya 
and Apolobamba towards the North, and the Royal 
Cordillera or central Bolivian range, with its southern 
ramifications and prolongations to the Argentine 
lines. The mountainous section of Bolivia has no 
important rivers. Its drainage is in the North to 
Lake Titicaca, which itself empties to the South 
into the Lago (Lake) Poépé, which has no visible 
outlet. Towards the East mountain streams de- 
scend abruptly into the Basin of the Amazon. But 
the mountainous section has the two largest, and 
also most elevated lakes of South America: Titicaca, 
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able ores. Gold is not generally distributed, and 
is extracted mainly by “placer”? mining, as for in- 
stance at Chuquiaguillo, near La Paz. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century the Tipuani district, 
so difficult of access, was productive of gold of great 
fineness, and in quantities very considerable for that 
time, and the Tipuani mines are even now far from 
exhausted. Quartz gold is worked at Araca. Silver 
is very plentiful, and is extensively extracted in 
places. Native copper is mined at Corocoro, where 
it crops out in veins of unusual richness and width, 
but other copper ores are found in abundance also. 
Of late it has been established that Bolivia is probably 
one of the countries in the world, where tin (cas- 
siterite) is most abundant, and the same may be 
said of bismuth. While on the eastern slope of the 
Andes the existence of gold and other mineral 
wealth has been proved, the attention of prospectors 
and miners has been turned chiefly towards the moun- 
tains themselves. The processes of mining and 
treatment of the ores are still, in many places, 
rudimentary and primitive, but with the influx of 
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12,500 feet above sea-level, 138 miles long from north- 
west to south-east, and of varying width, and Podpo, 
farther south. The eastern two-thirds of Bolivia, 
that section lying towards the Atlantic, is traversed 
by mighty streams (e. g. the Beni and Mamoré) and 
their affiuents, all of which rise in the central Bolivian 
chain. Bolivia has properly but two seasons: winter, 
corresponding in time to summer and part of fall and 
spring in the Northern Hemisphere, and summer em- 
bracing the rest of the year. 
The mineral resources of this republic are known 
to be very important, but as yet they have been only 
superficially prospected. Difficulty of access to 
the country, unsettled political conditions in former 
times, and cumbersome, primitive transportation 
have been the main cause of this backwardness. 
The upper regions of the Amazonian Basin are known 
to contain coal, but there attention has been given 
chiefly to the vegetable resources, the India rubber 
tree having rendered possible the establishment of a 
highly important and growing industry. The same 
section, also, produces both coffee and sugar, and 
to-day the coca shrub is a staple, while calisaya 
bark is returning into favour. The highlands in 
the departments of La Paz, Oruro, Potosf, parts of 
Cochabamba and Tarija abound in a variety of valu- 


foreign capital and the introduction of machinery, 
conditions are rapidly improving. On the shores 
of Lake Titicaca bituminous coal is found both 
east and west of that lake. Besides mining, the 
chief industry of the mountain region is agriculture. 
As this branch is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Indians, it will be treated in connexion with the 
ethnography of Bolivia. 

The Amazon Basin and its forests, as well as open 
spaces with high grass, are full of animal life. The 
large rivers, as everywhere in tropical South America, 
teem with fish, crocodiles, snakes, and other am- 
Ree and the manatee also occurs. Aquatic 

irds, parrots, etc., are abundant. The fauna of 
the mountain districts is more in evidence, but 
much poorer in species and individuals, than in the 
adjacent countries. The llama and its congeners, 
the alpaca, vicufia, and guanaco, belong to the 
Bolivian fauna. The llama and alpaca are domesti- 
cated by the Indian. Beasts of prey are not numer- 
ous and are found only within the limits of arboreal 
vegetation. Lower down the great ant-eater is 
occasionally seen, the puma and the bear (Ursus 
ornatus). In southern Bolivia, as well as in the 
eastern sections, the American ostrich occurs, and 
a tiny armadillo has its home in the cold, arid Puna, 
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south of Lake Titicaca. 
soars the condor. 

GOVERNMENT, THE CHURCH, AND EpUCATION.— 
Bolivia, then the Spanish colony of Alto Peru, or Up- 
per Peru, declared its intention to achieve political 
independence 16 July, 1809, and actually became an 
autonomous republic 6 August, 1825, taking its name 
in honour of Simon Bolivar, its founder. The Con- 
stitution under which the republic is now governed 
dates from 28 October, 1880, and aims at a “unita- 
rian republican” polity. Under this Constitution 
the legislative power is vested in a Congress which 
comprises a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate, the 
former body consisting of 72 members elected by 
direct popular vote for terms of four years, the latter 
of 16 members also elected by direct popular vote, 
but for terms of six years. The executive power is 
vested in a president, elected by direct popular vote 
for a term of four years. The president, however, 
can exercise his authority only through his Cabinet, 
which consists of five Ministros de Estado, jointly 
responsible with him for all his official acts. Under 
this chief executive the civil government of the 
country is carried on by prefects of Departments, ap- 
pointed by it and directly responsible to it, and they 
in turn have under their jurisdiction sub-prefects 
and Corregidores for the subdivisions of Departments. 
The revenue of the republic for 1905 was stated at 
7,928,730 bolivianos (1 boliviano=$0.422 in United 
States currency). 

By Article 2 of the Constitution of Bolivia, “The 
State recognizes and supports the Roman Apostolic 
Catholic religion, the public exercise of any other 
worship being prohibited, except in the colonies, 
where it is tolerated”. For the support of Catholic 
worship in general the State pays the sum of 182,027 
bolivianos ($76,815 U. S. currency), besides 14,000 
bolivianos ($5,908) for missions to the aboriginal 
tribes. There is one archbishopric, Sucre, or Char- 
cas, formerly La Plata, with 146 parishes, three col- 
leges of the Propagation of the Faith, and five 
monasteries. The suffragan bishoprics are: La Paz, 
with 102 parishes, and 5 monasteries; Cochabamba, 
with 69 parishes and 4 convents, and Santa Cruz, 
divided into 73 parishes. Both La Paz and Santa 
Cruz were erected into bishoprics in 1605, the Arch- 
bishopric of Chareas was founded 1609, and the 
Diocese of Cochabamba in 1847. [Efforts are kept up 
to gather the unsettled tribes of the Amazon Basin 
into permanent settlements (reductions), a very 
slow and difficult task. 

The legal status of marriage is thus summed up in 
Art. 99 of the Civil Code of Bolivia: “Matrimony 
being in the Republic elevated to the dignity of a 
sacrament, the formalities necessary for its celebra- 
tion will be the same as those which the Council of 
Trent and the Church have designated.”’ Bolivian 
law recognizes no divorce permitting re-marriage, 
and all questions arising between husband and wife 
can be decided only by the ecclesiastical tribunals. 

HirHNoGrapHy.—The comparatively small pro- 
portion of whites among the Bolivian population 
makes of the Indian the numerically preponderant 
stock. The mestizos, while not disclaiming their 
partly white origin, sometimes stand, in the country 
and among the lower classes in towns and cities, but 
slightly higher than the aborigines, being distin- 
guished from the latter mostly by the fact that they 
wear European costume. Of the Indians several 
linguistic stocks inhabit the country. The roaming 
tribes of the Amazon lowlands are neither numerous 
nor important enough to deserve mention here. 
But in the mountains two powerful stocks, seden- 
tary, agricultural, and pastoral ever since they have 
been known to the whites, form the working lower 
class of the ple of Bolivia. These stocks are the 
Quichua oa ie Aymardé. These two large tribes 
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may, perhaps be about equally numerous. The 
Quichua occupy southern Bolivia and the Andean 
districts adjacent to Lake Titicaca on the East; 
the Aymardé hold the upper valleys of the Andes; 
the West, and the centre. Physiologically, no great 
difference in type exists. They are, first of all, 
husbandmen, in fact they control agriculture. 
Nearly all agricultural lands being held by whites 
or mestizos, who do not themselves cultivate, but 
prefer to live in settlements following some trade 
or commerce, the Indians, who are settled every- 
where, take care of the fields. This they do, either 
in a kind of serfdom, living on the property and 
performing, also, some personal services for the pro- 
prietors, or, as Indian communities settled near 
the land, they have a tacit lease of it. The Indians 
organized in communities according to their primi- 
tive customs control the land, through their labour, 
virtually more than the owners, and thus remain 
a power in the republic, since they are the feeders 
of the people. Their serfdom is much more apparent 
than real, for the masters depend upon them for 
subsistence. Some alimentary plants in the high 
regions are potatoes, quinua, oca, etc., as well as 
maize tn districts suitable for its growth, with coarse 
beans (habas) and barley, the last two being of 
Kuropean origin. The Indians raise cattle for them- 
selves and sometimes for the landowners. All 
their farming is done in a primitive and very slovenly 
way. Next to agriculture, transportation and 
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personal service in housework are also in the hands 
of the Indians. In fact their silent. influence per- 
vades the whole of public and private life; their 
industrial methods are obsolete, and they resist 
improvement with the greatest tenacity. 

As the Indian has maintained his primitive organi- 
zation with few changes, he might form a State 
within the State, and thus become a grave danger 
to the whites. But as he never had any conception 
of a State, being, moreover, divided into autonomous 
or independent tribes, that danger is much dimin- 
ished. Neither the Aymard nor the Quichua. could 
coalesce to form a homogeneous body. This they 
have shown ever since the Spanish occupation, and 
during the most alarming of their attempted up- 
risings, such as that of 1781. They would like to 
return to their primitive condition of barbarism, 
but feel that, despite their vast superiority of num- 
bers, they are virtually powerless. In addition to 
these two principal Indian groups, the mountain 
districts still shelter the Uros, feeble remnants of a 
tribe dwelling among rushes and reeds, and com- 
paratively little known. Of the white population 
of Bolivia little need be said that is not applicable 
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generally to the whites in other South American 
countries. They differ of course from the inhabi- 
tants of less mountainous countries in that they 
have the general characteristics common to all 
mountaineers. 

(For special information on the individual dioceses, 
aboriginal tribes, languages, ete., of Bolivia, see 
articles under separate headings.) 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 
Bolivia (Washington, D. C., 1904); Rentz Moreno, Biblioteca 
Boliviana (Santiago, Chile, 1879). Of the latter very full and 
very reliable book a supplement was issued by the author in 
1899, and Vatentin Apeicra published Adiciones, in 1902. 
These Chilian publications are not very easy to obtain; easier 
of access is Geografta de la Repiblica de Bolivia (La Paz, 1905). 
The colonial history of Bolivia is so intimately connected 
with that of Peru that the early sources touching the former 
are also those for the latter. Of general works from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, Gomara, Acosta, HERRERA, 
Garcia are of course indispensable for consultation. 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Bollandists, Tun, an association of ecclesiastical 
scholars engaged in editing the Acta Sanctorum. 
This work is a great hagiographical collection begun 

- during the first years of the seventeenth century, and 
continued to our own day. ‘The collaborators are 
called Bollandists, as being successors of Bolland, the 
editor of the first volume. The collection now num- 
bers sixty-three volumes in folio, to which must be 
added a supplementary volume, published in 1875 by 
a French priest, and containing chiefly certain tables 
and directions facilitating research in the volumes 
which had appeared at that time. Although Bolland 
has given his name to the work, he is not to be regarded 
as itsfounder. The idea was first conceived by Heri- 
bert Rosweyde (b. at Utrecht, 1569; d. at Antwerp, 
1629). He entered the Society of Jesus in 1588. An 
indefatigable worker and a fearless but judicious inves- 
tigator, notwithstanding his duties as professor of phi- 
losophy in the Jesuit college at Douai during the last 
years of the sixteenth century, Rosweyde devoted the 
leisure of his vacations and holidays to exploring the 
libraries of the numerous monasteries scattered 
through Hainault and French Flanders. He copied 
with his own hand a vast number of documents relat- 
ing to church history in general, and to hagiography in 
particular, and found in the old texts contained in 
the manuscripts coming under his observation quite 
a different flavour from that of the revisions to which 
many editors, notably Lippomano and Surius, then 
the latest and most celebrated, had believed it nec- 
essary to subject them. Rosweyde thought it would 
be a useful work to publish the texts in their original 
form. His superiors, to whom he submitted his plan 
in 1603, gave it their hearty approval, and allowed 
him to prepare the projected edition, without, how- 
ever, relieving him of any of the occupations on 
which he was expending his prodigious activity. 
So, for the time being, he was allowed merely the 
privilege of devoting his spare moments to the 
preparation of the work. Rosweyde did not cease 
to pursue his project, which he announced publicly 
in 1607, as well as the plan he proposed to follow. 
Under the title: “Fasti sanctorum quorum vite in 
belgicis bibliothecis manuscript”, he gave in a little 
volume in 16mo., published by the Plantin press at 
Antwerp, an alphabetical list of the names of the 
saints whose acts had been either found by him or 
called to his attention in old manuscript collections. 
This list filled fifty pages; the prefatory notice in 
which he indicates As character and arrangement 
of his work, as he had conceived it, takes up fourteen. 
Finally, the work contains an appendix of twenty- 
six pages containing the unpublished acts of the pas- 
sion of the holy Cilician martyrs, Tharsacus, Probus, 
and Andronicus, which Rosweyde regarded—wrongly 
—as the authentic official report from the pen of a 
clerk of the court of the Roman tribunal. Accord- 
ing to this programme the collection was to comprise 
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sixteen volumes, besides two volumes of explanations 
and tables. The first volume was to present docu- 
ments concerning the life of Jesus Christ and the 
feasts established in honour of the special events of 
His life; the second volume would be devoted to the 
life and the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
third to the feasts of the saints honoured with a 
more special cult. The twelve succeeding volumes 
were to give the lives of the saints whose feasts are 
celebrated respectively in the twelve months of the 
year, one volume for each month. This calendar 
arrangement had been prescribed by his superiors, 
in preference to the chronological order Rosweyde 
himself favoured. But this presented, especially at 
that time, formidable difficulties. Lastly, the six- 
teenth volume was to set forth the succession of 
martyrologies which had been in use at different 

eriods and in the various Churches of Christendom. 

he first of the two supplementary volumes was to 
contain notes and commentaries bearing on the lives 
already published. It was to be divided into eight 
books treating respectively of the foliowing subjects: 
(1) The authors of the lives; (2) the sufferings of the 
martyrs; (3) the images of the saints; (4) liturgical 
rites and customs mentioned in hagiographical docu- 
ments; (5) profane customs to which allusions had 
been made; (6) questions of chronology; (7) names of 
owe encountered in these same documents; (8) bar- 

arous or obscure terms which might puzzle the 
readers. The other supplementary volume was to 
present a series of copious tables giving: (1) the 
names of the saints whose lives had been published 
in the preceding volumes; (2) the same names fol- 
lowed by notes indicating the place of the saint’s 
birth, his station in life, his title to sanctity, the time 
and place in which he had lived, and the author of 
his life; (8) the state of life of the various saints 
(religious, priest, virgin, widow, etc.); (4) their posi- 
tion in the Church (apostle, bishop, abbot, etc.); 
(5) the nomenclature of the saints according to the 
countries made illustrious by their birth, apostolate, 
sojourn, burial; (6) nomenclature of the places in 
which they are honoured with a special cult; (7) enu- 
meration of the maladies for the cure of which they 
are especially invoked; (8) the professions placed un- 
der their patronage; (9) the proper names of persons 
and places encountered in the published lives; (10) the 
passages of Holy Scripture there explained; (11) 
points which may be of use in religious controversies; 
(12) those applicable in the teaching of Christian 
doctrine; (13) a general table of words and things in 
alphabetical order. ‘And others still’ adds the 
author, “if anything of importance presents itself, 
of which our readers may give us an idea.” 

Cardinal Bellarmine, to whom Rosweyde sent a 
copy of his little volume, could not forbear exclaiming 
after he had read this programme: “This man counts, 
then, on living two hundred years longer!” He ad- 
dressed to the author a letter, the original of which is 
preserved in the present library of the Bollandists, 
signed, but not written, by the hand of Bellarmine, 
in which he intimates in polished but perfectly plain 
language that he regarded the plan as chimerical. 
Rosweyde was nowise disconcerted by this. From 
various other sources he received encouragement, 
enthusiastic praise, and valuable assistance. The 
new enterprise found an especial protector, as gener- 
ous as he was zealous and enlightened, in Antoine de 
Wynghe, abbot of the celebrated monastery of 
Liessies in Hainault. Venerable Louis of Blois, whose 
third successor de Wynghe was, seemed to have be- 
queathed to him his affectionate devotion to the 
sons of St. Ignatius of Loyola. The large sympathy 
of this religious Msecenas manifested itself in every 
way; in letters of recommendation to the heads of 
the various houses of the great Benedictine Order, 
which opened to Rosweyde and his associates monastic 
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libraries; in loans and gifts of books, of manuscripts, 
and of copies of manuscripts; and in pecuniary assist- 
ance. Rosweyde quite counted on completing by 
his own efforts the monument of which he had 
dreamed, and on bringing it to a worthy end. Asa 
matter of fact, he did not get beyond the first stages 
of the structure: His literary activity was expended 
on a multitude of historical works, both religious and 
polemical, some of which, it is true, would have later 
formed a part of the great hagiographical compila- 
tion. The majority, however, bear no relation what- 
ever to the work. The writings which would have 
been available are: the edition of the Little Roman 
Martyrology, in which Rosweyde believed he recog- 
nized the collection mentioned by St. Gregory the 
Great in his letter to Eulogius of Alexandria; the edi- 
tion of the martyrology of Ado of Vienne (1613); 
the ten books of the Lives of the Fathers of the 
Desert, which he first published in Latin (1615 in 
fol.), dedicating the work to the Abbot of Liessies, and 
later in Flemish (1617 in fol.), with an inscription to 
Jeanne de Bailliencourt, Abbess of Messines. The 
rest, however, as for instance the Flemish edition of 
Ribadeneira’s “Flowers of the Saints” (1619, two 
folio volumes), the “General History of the Church” 
(1623), to which he added as an appendix the de- 
tailed history of the Church in the Netherlands, both 
in Flemish; the Flemish lives of St. Ignatius and St. 
Philip Neri; the Flemish translation of the first part 
of the “Treatise on Perfection’’, drew his attention 
completely from what he should have regarded as his 
principal task. It is due to him, however, to say 
that for several years his superiors, without ceas- 
ing to encourage him in the pursuit of his project, 
were forced through the necessity of fillmg vacant 
offices, to lay upon him duties which did not leave 
him the absolutely indispensable leisure. He set 
this forth clearly himself in the memorandum ad- 
dressed to them in 1611, in response to their inquiry 
as to how he was progressing with the preparation of 
his volumes. But it is not less true that nearly all 
his publications, the most important of which have 
been mentioned above, are of a later date than this, 
and undoubtedly Rosweyde himself was chiefly to 
blame for the delay, which, however, may be called 
a fortunate one, since it resulted in advantageous 
modifications of the plan of the work. At the time 
of Rosweyde’s death, then, which took place in 
Antwerp in 1629, not a page was ready for the 
printer. Moreover, the superiors of the order, on 
their part, hesitated to have the work carried on by 
another. For more than twenty years, however, 
Rosweyde had been extremely active; he had secured 
access to a quantity of manuscripts and had enlisted 
the co-operation of many learned men who had mani- 
fested the keenest interest in his undertaking; thanks 
to their assistance, he had collected many manu- 
scripts and books relating to the lives of the saints; 
in a word, he had aroused an eager interest in his 
compilation, so great and so universal that it was 
necessary to satisfy it. 

Father John van Bolland (b. at Julemont, in Lim- 
burg, 1596; d. at Antwerp, 12 September, 1665) 
was at this time prefect of studies in the college of 
Mechlin, and had charge of a congregation composed 
of the principal people of the city. It was called the 
“Vatin Congregation’’, because all the exercises, ser- 
mons included, were conducted in that language. 
His family either took their name from, or gave it 
to, the village of Bolland, near Julemont. Before 
making his theological studies he had taught belles- 
lettres with distinction in the three higher classes 
of the humanities at Ruremonde, Mechlin, Brussels, 
and Antwerp. ‘The superior of the Belgian province 
of the Society of Jesus bade him examine the papers 
left by Rosweyde, and report to him his opinion as 
to what it was advisable to do with them. Bolland 
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went to Antwerp, familiarized himself with the man- 
uscripts, and, while admitting that the work was 
still merely a rough and faulty draft, gave reasons 
for believing that without an undue expenditure of 
labour it might be brought to a successful comple- 
tion. He even showed himself disposed to take 
charge of the 
work, but only 
under two con- 
ditions: first, that 
he should be left 
free to modify 
the plan of Ros- 
weyde as he un- 
derstood it; sec- 
ond, that the 
copies, notes, and 
books which had 
been collected 
by Rosweyde 
should be remov- 
ed from the li- 
brary of the Pro- 
fessed House, 
where they were 
interspersed 
among the books 
in ‘common use, 
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a place of their or 
own for the ex- 
clusive use of the 
new director of 
the undertaking. 
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The provincial, 

Jacques van Straten, accepted with alacrity both 
offer and conditions. Bolland was removed from 
the college of Mechlin and attached to the Pro- 
fessed House at Antwerp, to be director of the 
Latin Congregation and confessor in the church, 
and with the charge of preparing, in his leisure 
hours (horis subsecivis) the Acta Sanctorum for pub- 
lication. Happily, he had not the least idea, any 
more than had the provincial, of all the undertaking 
involved. He fancied that he could finish it by his 
own unaided efforts, and that after the completion 
of the work proper and the preparation of historical, 
chronological, geographical, and other tables, as an- 
nounced by Rosweyde, he could complete the pub- 
lication by adding to it a comprehensive collection 
of notices of holy persons who flourished in the 
Church subsequent to the fifteenth century, but have 
not been honoured with a public cult. ‘And after 
all that is done’’, he wrote in his general preface, 
at the beginning of the first volume of January, “‘if 
I still have any time to live, I shall lend a charm to 
the leisure hours of my old age by gathering the 
ascetical doctrine found in the teachings of the saints 
recorded in this work.’’ And nevertheless, he began 
by outlining a plan of quite another vastness from 
that of Rosweyde, whose programme had already 
appalled. Bellarmine. Rosweyde had confined his 
quest of original texts to the libraries of Belgium 
and the neighbouring regions. He had not gone be- 
yond Paris to the south, or Cologne and Trier to the 
east. Bolland made appeal to collaborators, either 
Jesuits or others, residing in all the different 
countries of Hurope. Then Rosweyde had proposed 
to publish at first only the original texts, without 
commentaries or annotations, relegating to the last 
volumes the studies intended to enable one to ap- 
preciate their value and to throw light on their dif- 
ficulties. Bolland recognized at once how defective 
this plan was. So he decided to give in connexion 
with each saint and his cult all the information he 
had been able to find, from whatever sources; to 
preface each text with a preliminary study destined 
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to determine its author and its historical value, and 
to append to each notes of explanation for the pur- 
pose of clearing away difficulties. The duties of the 
various offices filled by Bolland, added to the for- 
midable correspondence imposed on him by his re- 
search into documents and other sources of infor- 
mation concerning the life and cult of the saints to 
be treated in the work, together with the answers 
to the numerous letters of consultation addressed 
to him from all parts, concerning matters of eccle- 
siastical learning, left him no leisure for the dis- 
charge of his duties as hagiographer. Thus, after 
five years at Antwerp, he was forced to admit that 
the work was almost where Rosweyde had left it, ° 
except that the mass of material which the latter 
had begun to classify was notably augmented; as a 
matter of fact it was more than quadrupled. Mean- 
while, eager desire for the appearance of the 
hagiographical monument announced by Rosweyde 
almost thirty years previously grew apace in the 
learned and the religious world. There was noth- 
ing left for Bolland but to admit that the un- 
dertaking was beyond his individual strength and 
to ask for an assistant. The generous Abbot of 
Liessies, Antoine de Wynghe, effectually supported 
his demand by volunteering to defray the living ex- 
penses of the associate who should be assigned to 
Bolland, as the Professed House at Antwerp, which 
depended on the alms of the faithful for its support, 
could not pay a man to do work which was not 
strictly in the field of its ministrations. 

The assistant chosen, doubtless at Bolland’s sug- 
gestion, for he had been one of his most brilliant 
pupils in the humanities, was Godfrey Henschen 
(b. at Venray in Limburg, 1601; d. 1681), who had 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1619. He was as- 
signed to his former master in 1635 and laboured at 
the publication of the Acta Sanctorum up to the 
time of his death in 1681, forty-six years later. 
Twenty-four volumes had then appeared, of which 
the last was the seventh volume of May. He had, 
moreover, prepared a great amount of material and 
many commentaries for June. It may be safely said 
that the Bollandist work owes its final form to Hen- 
schen. When he arrived at Antwerp, Bolland had 
succeeded in putting into good order the documents 
relating to the saints of January, and had found a 
publisher in the person of John van Meurs. Doubt- 
less for the purpose of trying Henschen, he bade him 
study the acts of the February saints, leaving him 
every latitude as to the choice of his first subjects 
and the manner of treating them. Bolland then gave 
himself entirely to the printing of the volumes for 
January. It was well under way when Henschen 


brought to Bolland the first fruits of his activity in 


the field of hagiography. They were studies for the 
history of St. Vaast and that of St. Amand, printed 
later in the first volume of February under date of 
February sixth. Bolland was absolutely astonished, 
and possibly somewhat abashed, by the great scope 
and solidity of the work which his disciple had to 
show him. He himself had not dared to dream of 
anything like it. His preliminary commentaries on 
the acts of the various saints of January were prac- 
tically confined to designating the manuscripts where 
the texts he was erga had been found, to an- 
ist of the variants in the various 

copies and the previous editions. The commentaries 
and annotations of Henschen solved, or at least tried 
; lve, ev problem to which the text of the 
rise, in the matter of cheselesy 
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reluctance occasioned by his humility and the pro- 
found respect in which he held his master, to review 
the copy already in press. He held it back for a 
considerable time to enable his colleague to make 
the additions and corrections he judged necessary 
or advantageous. The pages containing the mate- 
rial for the first six days of January had already 
come from the press; the pages which seemed most 
defective to Henschen were replaced by revises. His 
hand is more clearly apparent in the following pages, 
although he persisted in employing a reserve and 
watchfulness which sometimes seems to have cost him 
an effort, in order to avoid too marked a difference 
between Bolland’s commentaries and hisown. Pape- 
broch, in his notice on Henschen printed at the be- 
ginning of the seventh volume of May, points out 
as particularly his the toil expended on the acts of St. 
Wittikind, St. Canute, and St. Raymond of Pennafort 
on the seventh of January; of St. Atticus of Con- 
stantinople and Blessed Laurence Justinian on the 
eighth; of Sts. Julian and Basilissa on the ninth. 
“But from this day on”, he adds, “Bolland left to 
Henschen the Greek and Oriental saints, as well as 
the majority of those of France and of Italy, reserv- 
ing for himself only those of Germany, Spain, Brit- 
tany, and Ireland’. He still desired to associate the - 
name of Henschen with his own on the title-page 
of the various volumes, but the humble religious 
would not allow it to appear except as his assistant 
and subordinate. Meanwhile Bolland, in his general 
preface to the first volume of January, did not fail 
to tell what he owed to his excellent collaborator. 
He then insisted that in the volumes of February 
and the following ones, Henschen’s name should 
figure on the title-page as prominently as his own 
and, moreover, that in the course of these volumes 
all commentaries from the pen of Henschen should 
be signed with his initials, claiming, doubtless not 
without some foundation, that he received a great 
number of letters relating to articles written by his 


colleague, which caused him difficulty. The two 


volumes of January, containing respectively, if we 
take into account the various tables and preliminary 
articles, the first, 1,300 pages, the second, more than 
1,250, appeared in the course of the same year, 1643. 
They aroused in the learned world positive enthu- 
siasm, which is easily understood when we consider 
how far the new publication surpassed anything of 
the kind known up to that time—the Golden Legend, 
Guido Bernardus, Vincent of Beauvais, St. Antoninus 
of Florence, Peter de Natali, Mombritius, Lippomano, 
and Surius. There was another marked difference 
when, fifteen years later, in 1658, the three volumes 
for February were published, showing a notable im- 
provement over those for January. . Congratulations 


-and warm encomiums came from every side to tes- 
_tify to Bolland and his companion the admiration 
_aroused by their work. The encouragement was not 


only from Catholics. Learned Protestants of the 
foremost rank did not hesitate to praise highly the 
truly scientific spirit which marked the new collec- 
tion. Among others who had been heard from even © 
before the publication of the February volumes, was 
the celebrated Gerard Vossius. The editors had the 
satisfaction of seeing added to all these approbations 
that of Alexander VII, who publicly testified that 


ful and glorious to the Church. The same pontiff 
and, at his ae ee the General of the Society ct 


Jesus, Goswin 


there had never been undertaken a work more use- __ 
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moreover, it was necessary for one of the editors to 
remain in Antwerp, the centre of correspondence, he 
easily obtained permission from the Father General 
to send in his place Henschen, who was already so 
favourably known through his collaboration in the 
volumes published. 

At this time, the hagiographers were joined by a 
new companion, who was to accompany Henschen 
on his journey, and who later was to shed as great 
glory on the work as had his two predecessors. ‘This 
was Father Daniel von Papenbroeck, better known 
under the slightly altered form of Papebroch (b. at 
Antwerp, 1628; d. 28 June, 1714). He entered the 
Society in 1646, after having been, like Henschen, a 
brilliant pupil of Bolland’s in the course of the 
humanities. He had just completed his thirty-first 
year when he was called on, in 1659, to give himself 
entirely to the work of hagiography, in which he was 
to have a remarkably long and fruitful career, for it 
lasted till his death, which occurred in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, and the fifty-fifth of his 
work in this field. At the same time that they ap- 
pointed Papebroch a collaborator to Bolland and 
Henschen, the superiors of the order, at the instance 
of important persons who wished the publication of 
the “‘ Acta Sanctorum”’ hastened as much as possible, 
relieved the Fathers in charge of the work of every 
other regular occupation, in order that they might 
thenceforth devote their entire time to the hagio- 
graphical work. ‘hey were not obliged to fulfil any 
duties of the sacred ministry except for the distrac- 
tion and rest that men of such great intellectual ac- 
tivity might find in a change of occupation. About 
the same time they were granted another favour. 
We have seen that Bolland, in accepting the succes- 
sion to Rosweyde’s post, had obtained that a special 
place should be set apart for the manuscript copies 
and books collected by Rosweyde, which had hitherto 
been scattered among the books belonging to the 
general library of the Professed House. This 
embryo of the Bollandist Museum consisted of two 
small mansard rooms, lighted by dormer windows so 
narrow that in the corners it was impossible to see 
clearly enough to read the titles of the books, even 
at noonday. Moreover, the walls were not fitted 
‘with shelves where the books could be arranged. 
They were merely piled one above the other without 
any attempt at order. It required Bolland’s wonder- 


ful local memory to find anything in this chaos. 


About 1660, he had the satisfaction of having a 
spacious hall on the first floor placed at his disposal, 
where books and manuscripts could be placed on 
shelves in methodical order. The library, or the 
“Hagiographical Museum’’, as it became customary 
to call it, had already received, and continued to re- 
ceive daily, thanks to the gifts of generous bene- 


- factors and judicious purchases, many acquisitions, 


so that Henschen during the course of his literary 
journey was able to say that he found very few 

istorical libraries, public or private, that could 
compare with the “ Hagiographical Museum”’ of Ant- 
werp. This library was greatly enriched some years 
later when Papebroch, through the death of his 
father, a rich merchant of Antwerp, was enabled to 
apply to the work on which he was engaged his large 
inheritance. ; 

- Bolland’s two companions began their journey on 
the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 22 July, 1660. Their 
old master accompanied them as far as Cologne, 
where they left him after a week’s stay. An almost 
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berg, Nuremberg, Eichstadt, Ingolstadt, Augsburg, 
Munich, and Innsbruck. Everywhere the name of 
Bolland ensured them an enthusiastic welcome and 
opened every library to them; everywhere they found 
precious material to take with them for use in the 
succeeding volumes of the “Acta”. <A reception no 
less friendly and a harvest even more abundant 
awaited the travellers in Italy, at Verona, Vicenza, 
Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Imola, Florence, Ravenna, 
Forli, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, Ancona, 
Osimo, Loreto, Assisi, Perugia, Foligno, and Spoleto. 
They arrived in Rome the day before the Vigil of 
Christmas, and remained there until 3 October of 
the following year, 1661. During all this time they 
were overwhelmed with attentions and favours by 
Alexander VII, who in person did the honours of his 
rich Chigi library and commanded by special Briefs 
that all libraries should be opened to them, and 
especially that they should be allowed access to the 
manuscripts of the Vatican. They were received 
with no less courtesy by the cardinals, the heads of 
the various orders, the savants Allatius, Aringhi, 
Ughelli, Ciampini, and others, then shining lights in 
the eapital of the Christian world. The five or six 
copyists placed at their disposal were kept con- 
stantly busy during the nine months they were in 
Rome in transcribing manuscripts according to their 
directions, and this occupation was continued by 
them a long time after the Bollandists’ departure. 
As for the Bollandists themselves, their time was 
principally employed in collecting Greek manu- 
scripts, in which they were diligently assisted by 
the celebrated Hellenist, Laurentius Porcius, and the 
abbot Francesco Albani, later cardinal, and pope 
under the name of Clement XI. The learned 
Maronite, Abraham of Eckel, who had just brought 
to Rome a great number of Syriac manuscripts, 
was willing to make extracts and translate for 
them the Acts of the Saints found therein. Ughelli 
gave them two volumes in folio of notes which he 
had collected for the completion of his “Italia 
Sacra’. The Oratorians put them in touch with the 
manuscripts of Baronius, and a large collection of 
lives of the saints which they had intended to publish 
themselves. On leaving Rome they visited Naples, 
Grotta-Ferrata, and Monte Cassino, then Florence, 
where they remained for four months, and lastly 
Milan. Everywhere, as at Rome, they left behind 
them copyists who continued for years the work of 
transcribing which had been marked out for them. 
They then spent more than six months in travelling 
through France, where they halted successively at 
the Grande Chartreuse of Grenoble, at Lyons, at the 
monasteries of Cluny and Citeaux, at Dijon, Auxerre, 
Sens, and lastly at Paris. They arrived in the great 
capital, 11 August, 1662, and were immediately put 
in touch with whatever distinguished savants Paris 
could then boast of. They found at their command, 
with unrestricted leave to copy whatever served their 
purpose, the wealth of hagiographical matter con- 
tained in the rich libraries of Saint-Germain-des-Prés 
and St. Victor, as well as those of the Celestines 
and Feuillants, of Wion d’Hérouval, de Thou, de 
Séguier, and lastly the Mazarine an the Royal 
Library. Their stay at Paris extended over three 
months, every moment of which time they spent in 


transcribing and collating, besides enlisting the serv- — 


ices of several copyists during the entire time. | 
They left Paris 9 November and turned their 


steps toward Rouen, then went through Hu, Abbe- 
ville, and Arras, omitting, to their great regret, th 
city of Amiens, because of the impassable r 
washed out by tai eee a 
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by themselves and by the copyists they had been 
obliged to engage, but they found awaiting them at 
Antwerp a like number from the copyists whom they 
had employed in the principal cities they had visited 
(notably, Rome, Florence, Milan, and Paris) and who 
were still carrying on the labour with which they had 
been charged. This long journey caused little delay 
in the progress of the work, for which, on the other 
hand, it was so productive of good results. Thanks 
to the incredible activity of the three eminent hagi- 
ographers, the three volumes for March were given 
to the public in 1668.. They bore only the names 
of Henschen and Papebroch, as Bolland had passed 
to a better life, 12 September, 1665, thirty-six years 
after succeeding Rosweyde in the preparation of the 
“ Acta Sanctorum”. Seven years later, in 1675, the 
three volumes for April appeared, preceded by pre- 
liminary treatises, the subjects of which were re- 
spectively: in the first volume, the two most ancient 
collections of notices on the popes (catalogues of 
Liberius, and Felix) and the date of St. Ambrose’s 
death, both by Henschen; in the second, the attempt 
at a diplomatical treatise by Papebroch, “whose 
chief merit’’, as the, author himself was fond of saying 
with as much sincerity as modesty, “was that it 
inspired Mabillon to write his excellent work: ‘De 
re diplomatica’’’; in the third, a new revised edition 
of the “Diatriba de tribus Dagobertis”, which had 
made the name of Henschen celebrated twenty years 
previously. The custom of having these “ Parerga”’ 
was kept up in the succeeding volumes; there was 
even an entire volume, the “Propyleum ad tomos 
Maii”, filled with notes of Papebroch on the chro- 
nology and history of the popes from St. Peter to 
Innocent XI. Another happy thought first carried 
out at that time was the publication of the Greek 
acts in their original text; previously, only Latin 
versions had been given. The Greek texts were still 
relegated to the end of the volumes in the form of 
appendices; it was only in the fourth volume of May 
that they were first printed in the body of the work. 
The first three volumes of May were published in 
1688. Besides the names of Henschen and Pape- 
broch, the title-page bore those of Conrad Janninck 
and Francois Baert, who had been appointed to the 
work, the former in 1679; the latter in 1681, at the 
same time as Father Daniel Cardon, who was carried 
off by a premature death the second year after his 
appointment. 

Up to this time Bolland and his first two compan- 
ions had met with nothing but encouragement. A 
severe storm was soon to burst on the one who was 
now head of the undertaking and on the work itself. 
In the first volume of April Papebroch had occasion 
to treat, under date of the eighth, the Acts of St. 
Albert Patriarch of Jerusalem, and author of the 
Carmelite rule. In his preliminary commentary he 
had combated, as insufficiently grounded, the tra- 
dition universally received by the Carmelites, that 
the origin of the order dated back to the prophet 
Elias, who was regarded as its founder. This was 
the signal for an outburst of wrath on the part of 
these religious. From 1681 to 1693 there appeared 
no less than twenty to thirty pamphlets filled with 
abusive language against the unfortunate critic, and 
adorned with titles often ludicrous through their very 
efforts at violence: ‘‘ Novus Ismaél, cuius manus contra 
omnes et manus omnium contra eum, sive P. Daniel 
Papebrochius . . . ’’; ‘“Amycle Jesuitice, sive Pape- 
brochius scriptis Carmeliticis convictus ..... ys 
“Jesuiticum Nihil... ”’; “Hercules Commodianus 
Joannes Launoyus . . . redivivus in P Daniele Pape- 
brochio . . . ’’; ““R. P. Papebrochius Historicus Con- 
jecturalis Bombardizans 8. Lucam et Sanctos Patres”’, 
etc. The series culminated in the large quarto volume 
signed with the name of Father Sebastian of St. Paul, 
provincial of the Flemish-Belgian province of the 
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Carmelite Order, and entitled: ‘‘Exhibitio errorum 
quos P. Daniel Papebrochius Societatis Jesu suis in 
notis ad Acta Sanctorum commisit contra Christi 
Domini Paupertatem, Aitatem, etc. Summorum 
Pontificum Acta et Gesta, Bullas, Brevia et De- 
creta; Concilia; §. Seripturam; LEeclesize Capitis 
Primatum et Unitatem; 8. R. E. Cardinalium Dig- 
nitatem et authoritatem; Sanctos ipsos, eorum cul- 
tum, Reliquias, Acta et Scripta; Indulgentiarum 
Antiquitatem; Historias Sacras; Breviaria, Missalia, 
Martyrologia, Kalendaria, receptasque in Ecclesia 
traditiones ac revelationes, nee non alia quevis an- 
tiqua Monumenta Regnorum, Regionum, Civitatum, 
ac.omnium fere Ordinum; idque nonnisi ex meris 
conjecturis, argutlis negativis, insolentibus censuris, 
satyris ac sarcasmis, cum A‘thnicis, Heeresiarchis, 
Heereticis aliisque Authoribus ab Ecclesia damnatis. 
—Oblata Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Innocentio XII 
. . . Colonie Agrippinz, 1693.” Papebroch, who 
was receiving at the same time from the most dis- 
tinguished scholars lively protests against the at- 
tacks of which he was made the object, met them at 
first merely with a silence which perhaps seemed dis- 
dainful. But learning that active steps were being 
taken at Rome to obtain a condemnation of the col- 
lection of the Acta Sanctorum or of some of its vol- 
umes, he and his companions decided that the time 
for ‘silence had passed. It was Father Janninek who 
entered the lists in an open letter to the author of the 
“Exhibitio Errorum’’, followed soon afterwards by 
another in which he replied to a new little book 
published in support of the work of Father Sebastian 
of St. Paul. The two letters were printed in 1693. 
They were followed by a more extended apology for 
the “‘Acta’’, published by the same Janninck in 
1695; and lastly there appeared in 1696, 1697, and 
1698 the three volumes of the “‘Responsio Danielis 
Papebrochii ad Exhibitionem Errorum”’, in which the 
valiant hagiographer takes up one by one the charges 
hurled against him by Father Sebastian and confutes 
each with an answer as solid in argument as it was 
temperate in tone. The adversaries of Papebroch, 
fearing lest they should not be able to obtain from 
the Court of Rome the condemnation for which 
they were begging, addressed themselves, with the 
utmost secrecy, to the tribunal of the Spanish In- 
quisition, where they won over to their side the most 
powerful influences. Before the writers of Antwerp 
had any suspicion of what was being plotted against 
them, there was issued, in November, 1695, a de- 
cree of this tribunal condemning the fourteen vol- 
umes of the “Acta Sanctorum” published up to 
that time; under the most rigorous qualifications, 
even going so far as to brand the work with the 
mark of heresy. Papebroch was painfully and deeply 
moved by the blow. He could submit to all the 
other insults heaped upon him, but he was obliged 
to refute the charge of heresy. He made the most 
vehement entreaties and had all his friends in Spain 
on the alert to let him know which propositions the 
Holy Office of Spain had regarded as heretical, in 
order that he might retract them, if he was unable 
to furnish satisfactory explanations, or secure the 
correction of the sentence, if his explanations were 
acceptable. His efforts proved fruitless. Having 
fallen seriously ill in 1701, and believing himself at 
the point of death, immediately after receiving the 
last sacraments he had a notary-public draw up in 
his presence and before witnesses a solemn protest 
which shows how greatly he was affected by the 
condemnation levelled at his head by the Spanish 
Inquisition. ‘‘Aiter forty-two years of assiduous 
toil, devoted to the elucidation of the Acts of the 
Saints, hoping to go to the enjoyment of their so- 
ciety, I ask only one thing on earth, and it is that 
His Holiness Clement XI be immediately implored 
to grant me after death what in life I have sought in 
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vain from Innocent XII. I have lived a Catholic, 
and I die a Catholic, by the grace of God. I have 
also the right of dying a Catholic in the eyes of 
men, which is not possible so long as the decree of 
the Spanish Inquisition shall appear justly ee 
and published, and so long as people read that I 
have taught in my books heretical propositions for 
which I have been condemned.’’ Papebroch had ac- 
cepted without appeal or murmur the decision of 
the Roman Congregation of 22 December, 1700, 
placing on the Index his chronological and historical 
Essay on the Popes, published in the ‘ Propyleum 
Maii”’, a decree issued, as was expressly stated, on 
account of the sections bearing on certain conclaves 
and requiring merely the correction of the passages 
in question. But he did not cease working during 
the twelve years and a half that he still lived, both 
by his own efforts and those of his friends, not only 
to prevent the confirmation by Rome of the decree 
of the Spanish Inquisition, but also to secure the 
retraction of the decree. Father Janninck was even 
sent to Rome with this end in view and remained 
there for over two years and a half, from the end 
of October, 1697, till June, 1700. He was completely 
successful with respect to the first object of his mis- 
sion, as in December, 1697, he received the assurance 
that no censure would be passed against the vol- 
umes condemned in Spain. ‘The persecutors of Pape- 
broch were compelled to sue for an injunction to 
silence for both parties, which was accorded them 
by a Brief of 25 November, 1698, gratefully accepted 
by Papebroch. More time was necessary, however, 
to bring about a final decision in the second matter. 
Whether it was judged prudent in Rome not to 
enter into conflict with the Spanish tribunal, or 
whether the latter prolonged the affair by passive 
resistance, the decree of condemnation made in 1695 
was not revoked until 1715, the year following the 
death of Papebroch. As for the “Propyleum Maii”’ 
it was not withdrawn from the Index of Forbidden 
Books until the last edition (1900); but this did not 
prevent the French editor, Victor Palmé, from pub- 
lishing it in his reprint of the Acta Sanctorum, which 
he undertook about 1860. 

A grievous trial of another sort was visited on 
Papebroch during the last years of the seventeenth 
‘century. A cataract affecting both eyes reduced 
him for about five years to a state of total blindness, 
which compelled him to give up all literary com- 
position. The sight of his left eye was restored in 
1702 by a successful operation. He immediately 
took up his work again and continued the Acta 
‘Sanctorum as far as the fifth volume of June, the 
twenty-fourth of the whole collection, which ap- 
peared in 1709. The weight of age—he was then 
eighty-one—and his infirmities compelled him to 
abandon the more arduous work of the Bollandist 
museum. He lived for almost five years, which he 
devoted to editing the ‘Annales ‘Antverpienses”? 
from the foundation of Antwerp down to the year 
1700. The manuscript of this work comprised eleven 
volumes in folio, seven of which are at the Royal 

_ Library of Brussels, the others probably having been 

Jost. An edition of the volumes which have been 
preserved to us was published at Antwerp, 1845-48, in 


_ five volumes in octavo. 


We shall not pursue further the history of the 

‘Bollandist work during the eighteenth century up 
to the suppression of the Society of Jesus, in 1773. 
publication continued regularly, though with 


The ag ae of the Soceey, 
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quiére had but recently been transferred from the 
work. The former, at the time of the suppression 
of the Society, was superior of the Flemish-Belgian 
province; the latter was in charge of the projected 
publication of the “ Analecta Belgica”’, a collection of 
documents relating to the history of Belgium, a work 
for which the funds of the Musée Bellarmin were 
appropriated. This Museum was established at 
Mechlin at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
for the purpose of opposing the Jansenists, but was 
afterwards transferred to the Professed House at 
Antwerp. On 20 September, 1773, commissaries of 
the Government presented themselves at the residence 
of the professed Jesuit Fathers at Antwerp, and before 
the assembled community read the Bull of suppres- 
sion of Clement XIV and the imperial letters patent 
empowering them to execute it. They then affixed 
seals to the entrances of the archives, libraries, and 
any rooms of. the Fathers which contained money 
or objects of value. A like proceeding took place on 
the same day in all the houses of the Society then 
existing in Belgium. Nevertheless a special order 
was issued enjoining the members of the commission 
charged with executing the decree on the Professed 
House at Antwerp “to summon the ci-devant 
Jesuits employed in the publication of the ‘Acta 
Sanctorum’ and to announce to them that the 
government, satisfied with their labours, was dis- 
posed to exercise special consideration in their re- 
gard”. Father Ghesquicre and his collaborators in 
the “Analecta Belgica” were included in this indul- 
gence granted to the Bollandists. This favourable 
attitude of the Government resulted, after various 
tiresome conferences, in the removal, in 1778, of the 
Bollandists and the historiographers of Belgium, 
together with their libraries, to the abbey of Cauden- 
berg, at Brussels. Each of the Bollandists was to 
receive an annual pension of 800 florins, besides the 
500 florins to be given to the community of Cauden- 
berg in payment for their board and lodging. The 
same indulgence was accorded to Ghesquiére in con- 
sideration of his office of historian. The results of the 
sale of the volumes were to be divided between the 
abbey and the editors on condition that the abbey 
should take charge of the matter on hand, and pro- 
vide a copyist to make fair copies of manuscripts for 
the printers, as well as religious who should be 
trained under the direction of the elder Bollandists 
for the continuation of the work. The other half 
of the profits was to be divided in equal portions 
among tlie writers. The four hagiographers took up 
their residence at the Abbey of Caudenberg, and with 
the consent of the abbot adopted two young reli- 
gious as assistants. One of these soon left them to 
pursue his scientific studies, feeling that he had not 
the vocation for this work; the other was John- 
Baptist Fonson, at that time (1788) twenty-two 
years of age, whose name soon afterwards appeared 
on the title page as editor. Under this new condi- 
tion of things there appeared in 1780 Volume IV of 
October under the names of Constantine Suyskens 
(d. 1771), Cornelius De Bye, John De Bue, Joseph 
Ghesquiére, and Ignatius Hubens, all former Jesuits. 
In 1786, Volume V appeared, signed with the names io 
of De Bye, De Bue, and Fonson. In the interval iz 
between these two volumes the corps of hagiog-— 
raphers had lost, in 1782, ae youngest of the Ant- 

werp members, Ignatius Hubens. He was replaced 
in October, 1784, by a French Benedictine, D 
Anselm Berthod ‘who voluntarily resigned the 

ositions he held in his order and th 
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of Brussels, to which had been sent all the equip- 
ments of the printing establishment which the 
Bollandists had founded at Antwerp exclusively for 
their work. The printing expenses as well as those 
of pensions and indemnities were largely made up to 
the public treasury by the confiscation of the capital 
amassed by the older Bollandists through the sale of 
their volumes, the collective pension of 2,000 Brabant 
florins received from the government all through the 
eighteenth century up to the suppression of the 
Society, and the liberality of certain benefactors. 
This capital had grown by 1773 to the sum of 130,000 
Brabant florins, ($47,166) yielding an annual revenue 
of 9,133 florins and 18 sous to which were added the 
results of the sale of the Acta Sanctorum which 
averaged 2,400 florins yearly. "The Empress Maria 
Theresa to the very last showed favour to the work 
of the Bollandists. The same benevolence was not 
experienced from her successor, Joseph II. The 
Bollandists now felt the consequences of one of the 
so-called reforms introduced into the ecclesiastical 
domain by this imperial philosopher. Among the 
religious houses suppressed as useless was the Abbey 
of Caudenberg. ‘The decree of suppression was en- 
forced in May, 1786. The Bollandists were not at 
first involved in the catastrophe, as they were as- 
signed a dwelling-place and library in a part of the 
buildings formerly occupied by the college of the 
~ Society of Jesus, and were allowed to retain the pen- 
sions and privileges granted them in 1778. This was 
only a short postponement, however, of the com- 
plete destruction of the work. Already, in 1784, the 
Prince von Kaunitz, minister of Joseph II and his 
. chief counsellor in the matter of religious reform, had 
intimated that the Emperor was not content with the 
slow progress of the undertaking, and that for the 
future he would expect to see the publication of at 
least a volume a year, so that the work might be 
entirely finished in ten years. The minister even 
went so far as to send word to the municipality of 
Brussels that “he attributed the lack of activity on 
the part of the Bollandists to their desire to keep up 
forever [éterniser] the profits accruing from the work, 
and that if they did not give satisfaction there was 
nothing to do but suppress the establishment.” The 
accused had no difficulty in justifying themselves. 
But the Court of Vienna had fully decided to hear 
no explanation, and in 1788 asked for a report from 
the Court of Accounts concerning the expenses entailed 
by the work of the Bollandists. The conclusion de- 
duced from. this report was that the suppression of 
this work and that of the historiographers would 
result in an annual gain to the treasury of two 
to three thousand florins. The Chamber, moreover, 


took it on itself to say that there was no advantage 


to be gained by continuing it. The ecclesiastical 
commission and commission of studies (one and the 
same), consulted in its turn, gave a decision to the 
same effect (11 October, 1788). “The work of the 
Bollandists”, it said, “is far from completion, and 
we cannot flatter ourselves that the end is yet in 
sight. This work has no merit but that of being an 
historical repertory, filled with an enormous quantity 
of details, which will always have but slight attraction 
for real savants. It is astonishing that at the time 
of the suppression of the Jesuit Order, they should 
_ have been successful in interesting the Government 

in such trash, and that it is such is proved by the 
scanty profit the Bollandists have derived from their 
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that date, no more payments should be made to the 
Fathers De Bye, De Bue, Fonson, Ghesquiére, and 
Cornelius Smet (a former Jesuit, associated first with 
Ghesquiére in the publication of the “Analecta 
Belgica”’ and later enrolled among the Bollandists) 
of the annual pension of 800 florins which had been 
assured them. It was to be decided later what should 
be done with the printing outfit and the other effects 
of the suppressed establishment. These spoils com- 
prised the library of the Bollandists.and the copies 
of the volumes already published which they had in 
stock. This involved no slight annoyance. Once 
the series was abandoned, it would be difficult to 
find a purchaser for these works, and they wished to 
realize as much money as possible from them. It 
was decided to ask the Bollandists themselves to 
undertake the sale of these effects for the benefit of 
the public treasury. The Bollandists willingly ac- 
cepted the charge, hoping to keep intact the treas- 
ures of their library and thus to ensure, in a certain 
measure, the resumption of the work, if not at once, 
at least in the near future. 

Cornelius De Bye, who had been especially com- 
missioned to conduct the sale, turned first to Martin 
Gerbert, the learned abbot of the monastery of 
St. Blasius in the Black Forest. On behalf of the 
Government commissioners he named a purchase 
price for the library and such of the published vol- 
umes as remained unsold, and offered to come to 
St. Blasius for some months in order to train some 
of the young religious of the abbey for the work 
of publishing the Acta Sanctorum. His letter, dated 
11 November, 1788, remained unanswered, whether 
as a result of dispositions little favourable to the 
Society of Jesus, such as had been more than once 
manifested by this famous abbot, or whether, al- 
ready absorbed by many important works, he felt he 
could not think of undertaking yet another entirely 
new. About the same time, i. e. in November and 
December, 1788, the Congregation of Benedictines 
of Saint-Maur, in France, of its own accord made — 
advances to the officials of the Imperial Government 
of Vienna for the acquisition of the Bollandist 
library, with a view to continuing the publication. 
This attempt was equally void of result. It was 
with the abbey of the Premonstratensians of Ton- 
gerloo that arrangements were finally concluded. 
By a contract signed 11 May, 1789, the Government 
transferred to this abbey the Bollandist library and 
the Bellarmine Museum, together with the furnish- 
ings appertaining to them, and the volumes already 
printed and the printing equipment. In return, the 
abbey was to pay the government for the libraries 
12,000 Brabant florins ($4,353.84) and for the other 
things 18,000 florins. Half of the latter sum was 
turned over to the three hagiographers, De Bye, 
De Bue, and Fonson. Moreover, the abbey agreed 
to pay a yearly salary to these three as well as 
to Ghesquiére and Smet. The Bollandists were 
searcely established in their new home when the 
Brabantine Revolution broke out. Nevertheless, 
they continued their labours and in 1794 published 
the sixth volume of October, signed with the names 
of Cornelius De Bye and James De Bue, former 
Jesuits, John Baptist Fonson, ex-Canon of Cauden- 
berg, Anselm Berthod the Benedictine, and Siard 
van Dyck, Cyprian van de Goor, and Matthias Stalz, 


was invaded by French troops and reunited to the . 
great Republic. Ecclesiastical goods were confis 
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the storm of persecution had somewhat abated, an 
attempt was made to collect these scattered effects. 
Naturally, many of them were lost or destroyed. 
The remainder were restored to the abbey of Ton- 
gerloo, where they were undisturbed until 1825. 
Then, as all hope of resuming the Bollandist work 
seemed lost, the canons of Tongerloo disposed of a 
great number of the books and manuscripts by public 
sale. Such as remained were given to the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, which hastened to in- 
corporate the volumes into the Royal Library of The 
Hague. The manuscripts seemed destined to a like 
fate, but as a result of earnest solicitations they were 
deposited in the Library of Bourgogne, Brussels, 
where they still remain. Nevertheless, the idea of 
resuming the publication of the Acta Sanctorum 
had never been entirely abandoned in Belgium. 
The prefect of the department of the Deux Néthes 
(province of Antwerp), in 1801; the Institute of 
France, with the Minister of the Interior of the 
French Republic as mediator, in 1802; and lastly, 
in 1810, the Baron de Tour du Pin, Prefect of the 
Department of the Dyle (Brussels), at the request 
of the incumbent of the same important office, then 
the Count de Montalivet, applied to such of the former 
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that by 29 January, 1837, he received from Father 
van Lil, Provincial of the Society in Belgium, assur- 
ance of the appointment by the Society of new 
Bollandists, with their residence at the College of 
Saint-Michel at Brussels. These were Fathers Jean- 
Baptiste Boone, Joseph Van der Moere, and Prosper 
Coppens, to whom was added, in the course of the 
same year, Father Joseph Van Hecke. The provin- 
cial, in behalf of these Fathers, asked free access to 
public libraries and archives, and the privilege of 
taking home with them from the Library of Bour- 
gogne and the Royal Library, such manuscripts and 
books as they would need for reference in the course 
of their work. Both requests were immediately 
granted. Moreover, an annual subsidy was prom- 
ised, which was fixed in May, 1837, at 6,000 francs. 
This subsidy was continued from year to year un- 
der the different governments, both Catholic and 
Liberal, which succeeded to power, until the parlia- 
mentary session of 1868, in the course of which the 
Liberal majority of the Chamber of Deputies cut it 
out of the budget. It has never been re-established. 

The new hagiographers began by drawing up 
a list-of-the saints whose acts or notices remained 
to be published, that is to say, those who are hon- 
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Bollandists as were still living, to induce them to 
resume their task once more. But the attempts 
were futile. 

Matters rested here until 1836. It was then learned 
that a hagiographical society had been formed 
in France under the patronage of several bishops 
and of M. Guizot, Minister of Public Instruction, 
and that it especially proposed to itself the resump- 
tion of the work of the Bollandists. The chief pro- 
moter of the enterprise, Abbé Théodore Perrin, of 
Laval, came to Belgium that same year, 1836, to 
solicit the support of the Government and the col- 
laboration of Belgian savants. He did not meet 
with the reception he had hoped for. On the con- 
trary, it aroused indignation in Belgium that a work 
which had come to be regarded as a national glory 
should pass into the hands of the French. The Abbé 
de Ram, Rector Magnificus of the University of 
Louvain and member of the Royal Commission of 
History, expressed this feeling in a letter addressed 
under date of 17 October to the Count de Theux, 
Minister of the Interior, urgently imploring him to 
lose no time in securing for their native land of Bel- 
gium the honour of completing the great hagiograph- 
ical collection, and engaged him to entrust the work 
to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, by whom 
it had been begun and carried so far in the preced- 
ing centuries. The Minister immediately took the 
field and conducted negotiations with such energy 


oured in the Catholic Church on the various days of 
October, November, and December, beginning from 
15 October, the day at which the work of their 
predecessors had been brought to a halt. This list 
was published in the month of March, 1838, with 
an introduction containing a summary of the his- 
tory of the Bollandist movement, the announcement 
of the resumption of the work, and an earnest appeal 
to all friends of religious learning, imploring their 
assistance in securing what was felt by the new 
workers as the most necessary thing for their success, 
namely, a hagiographical library. This was pub- 
lished under the title of “De prosecutione operis 
Bollandiani’’ (in octavo, 60 pp.). The appeal was 
heard. Most of the European governments, many 
societies of learned men, and several great publish- 
ers sent copies of the historical works undertaken 
by them or under their patronage; private individ- 
uals made generous donations of books, often pre- 
cious and rare volumes that had adorned their li- 
braries. Everywhere, also, on their literary journeys, 
the Bollandists were accorded the most enthusiastic 
and flattering receptions. 

The first volume published after the resurrection 
of Bollandism, Volume VII of October, appeared in 
1845, containing over 2,000 pages in folio. There 
followed successively Volurnes VIII to XIII of Oc- 
tober, and I and II of November, besides the “‘ Propy- 
leum Novembris’’, an edition of the Greek Synaxa- 
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rion called “‘de Sirmond’’, with the variants of sixty 
manuscripts scattered through the various public 
libraries of Europe. 

The author of this article does not consider him- 
self qualified to give an estimate of the work of 
these later Bollandists, having himself been a mem- 
ber of the body for too long a time. He is able, 
however, to cite the appreciations of the most dis- 
tinguished and capable scholars in this field, who 
testify that the volumes published by the later Bol- 
landists are in no wise inferior to those of their pre- 
decessors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The reservations made by certain eminent critics in 
their commendation are generally due to the prolix- 
ity of the commentaries, which they think is often 
excessive, and to the timidity of certain conclusions, 
which do not seem to them to correspond with what 
the discussions had led them to expect. Another 
class of censors reproach the Bollandists for quite 
the reverse, accusing them of not showing sufficient 
respect towards what they call tradition, and of being 
too often hypercritical. The present members of the 
body are firmly resolved to be on their guard against 
these contrary excesses, something, indeed, which 
becomes easier for them as time passes, owing to the 
constant progress of good scientific methods. We 
may be permitted one word, in conclusion, as to what 
has been done during these latter years towards keep- 
ing the work up to the high level of contemporary 
historical erudition. It has been judged opportune, in 
the first place, to publish, besides the great volumes 
of the principal collection itself, which appear at un- 
determined intervals, a periodical review intended 
chiefly to make known to the learned public materials 
recently discovered by the Bollandists or their friends, 
which go towards completing either the Acts published 
in the volumes already printed or the entire mass 
of material to be employed in the future volumes of 
the work. This review was begun under the title 
of ‘‘Analecta Bollandiana”’ in the early part of 1882. 
At the rate of one volume in octavo a year, it has 
reached in the present year (1907) the twenty-sixth 
volume. In volumes subsequent to the sixth there 
have been inserted, besides unedited documents, va- 
rious notes bearing on hagiographical matters. Since 
the publication of the tenth volume, each quarterly 
issue has contained a ‘Bulletin des publications 
hagiographiques”’ in which are announcements and 
summary appreciations of recent works and articles 
in reviews which concern matters of hagiography. 
Other auxiliary works have exacted long years of 
laborious preparation. They are the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Greca’’ and the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hagio- 
graphica Latina’’, in which are enumerated under the 
name of each saint, following the alphabetical order 
of their names, all documents relating to his or her 
life and cult written in Greek or in Latin before the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, together with the 
indication of all collections and books where they 
can be found. The first of these collections, which 
appeared in 1895, numbers 143 pages. (There is now 
in preparation a new edition notably enlarged.) The 
second, issued. 1898-99, has 1,387 pages. It is 
hoped that a “ Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis’’ 
will soon be printed. Moreover, there is a third class 
of auxiliary works to which the Bollandists of the 
present generation are directing their activity, and 
that is the careful preparation of catalogues contain- 
ing a systematic detailed description of the Greek 
and Latin hagiographical manuscripts of various 
great libraries. A great many of these catalogues 
have been incorporated in the “‘Analecta’’. Such are 
the catalogues of the Greek manuscripts in the Ro- 
man libraries of the Barberini, the Chigi, and the Vati- 
can; the National Library of Naples; the library of the 
University of Messina, and that of St. Mark’s, in 
Venice; catalogues of the Latin manuscripts in the 
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Royal Library of Brussels (2 vols. in octavo), in the 
libraries of the cities, or of the universities, of Bruges, 
Ghent, Liége, and Namur, in Belgium; of the munici- 
pal libraries of Chartres, Le Mans, Douai, and Rouen, 
in France; those of The Hague in Holland, and, in 
Italy, of Milan (the Ambrosian), as well as the vari- 
ous libraries of Rome; also in the private library of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, at Vienna, and 
that of Alphonsus Wins at Nivelles; and lastly, of 
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the Bollandist Library. Besides the ‘ Analecta’’, 
there have appeared the catalogue of the old (before 
1500) Latin manuscripts in the National Library of 
Paris (three octavo volumes, also the tables) and a 
list of the Greek manuscripts in the same library 
(compiled in collaboration with M. H. Omont). All 
these publications, although certainly delaying some- 
what the appearance of succeeding volumes of the 
Acta Sanctorum, have gained for the Bollandists 
warm words of encouragement and commendation 
from the greatest scholars. In view of the impossi- 
bility of quoting at length these flattering testi- 
monies, we shall confine ourselves to mentioning, as 
they come to mind, the articles of Mgr. Duchesne 
(Bulletin critique, 1 April, 1890); Léopold Delisle 
(Bibliothéque de lV’école des Chartres, LI, 1890, 532); 
M. Solomon Reinach (Revue Archéologique, 1895, II, 
228); Krieg (Litterarische Rundschau, 1 December, 
1900); a passage in the Belgian Archives (1901), II, 
31. There is a final detail which may not be without 
interest. The Bollandists had found themselves 
greatly hampered in the arrangement of their library 
at their residence in the Rue des Ursulines at Brussels 
which they had occupied since the resumption of the 
work in 1837. During the latter part of 1905 they 
were transferred to the new College of Saint-Michel 
on the Boulevard Militaire, where ample and con- 
venient quarters for the library were assigned ‘in 
the lofty buildings of the vast establishment. The 
150,000 volumes contained in their literary museum 
are most suitably arranged here. A large space was 
also set apart for historical and philological reviews 
(about 600), nearly all of which are sent regularly 
by learned societies, either gratuitously or in ex- 
change for the “Analecta Bollandiana’’. To class 
these according to the place of publication and the 
language chiefly employed in their preparation: 228 
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are French (a certain number of which are published 
in Belgium, Switzerland, and other countries than 
France); 135, German; 88, Italian; 55, English (of 
which ten are American); 13, Russian; 11, Dutch; 
7, Flemish; 7, Spanish; 7, Croatian; 4, Swedish; 3, 
Portuguese; 2, Irish; 2, Hungarian; 1, Czech; 1, Po- 
lish; 1, Rumanian; 1, Dalmatian; and 1, Norwegian. 
Moreover, there are 9 printed in Greek, 6 in Latin, 
4 in Armenian and 1in Arabic. Finally, a large 
hall near the library has been set apart, and after 
October, 1907, it will be thrown open to foreign 
students who may wish to consult original sources 
of information likely to assist them in their re- 
searches. 

The quotations of the Acta Sanctorum refer to 
three different editions. The first, the original one, 
commonly called the Antwerp edition, has been 
sufficiently described in the above article. The vol- 
umes of the Antwerp collection were first reprinted 
at Venice from 1764 to 1770. They reached then to 
volume VI of September. The main difference be- 
tween this reimpression and the Antwerp edition lies 
in the fact that the supplementary additions to sun- 
dry commentaries printed by the Bollandists at the 
end of the single volumes, or of a set of volumes are 
transposed in the Venetian edition and joined to the 
commentary to which they refer; hence the contents 
of each volume are not in close correspondence in 
the volumes similarly marked in both editions. 
Moreover, many of the parerga or preliminary trea- 
tises scattered through the Antwerp collection have 
been brought together in three separate volumes. 
But the whole printing teems with typographical 
blunders. Lastly another reprinting of the Antwerp 
publication was undertaken by the Parisian editor, 
Victor Palmé, from 1863 to 1869, and carried on to 


‘the tenth volume of October. This edition repro- 


duces exactly, volume by volume, the original one, 
except for the months of January and June. The 
two big volumes of January have been divided into 
three, and in the volumes of June also some changes 
have been made in the disposition of matter, in 
order to render the use of them easier to readers. 
Besides, to each of the volumes of the first four 
months were added a few unpublished short notes 
(filling from one to six pages) of Daniel Papebroch, 
found in his papers and relating to the commentaries 
printed in the volume. 

_ Botuann, Prefatio generalis in Acta Sanctorum (at the 
beginning of vol. I for January); Paprsrocn, De vitd, virtuti- 
bus et operibus Joannis Bollandi (at. the beginning of vol. I 
for March); Parrsrocr, De vitd .. . Godefridi Henschenir 
(at the beginning of vol. VII for May); J. Prrn, De Vita 
Danielis Papebrochwi (at the beginning of vol. VI for June); 
J. Van Hecke, De ratione universt operis [Bollandian2] (be- 
ginning of vol. VII for October). 

Cu. Dr Smept. 


Bollandus (BoLttanp). See BoLuanpists. 

Bollig, JoHann, distinguished Orientalist, b. near 
Diiren in Rhenish Prussia, 23 August, 1821; d. at 
Rome in 1895. He studied theology and Semitic 
languages at Rome, where he entered the Society 
of Jesus in 1853. In 1862-63 he sojourned in Syria 


as professor of theology for the native seminaries, 


at the same time pursuing his researches in Oriental 
literature. After his return to Rome, he was ap- 
inted professor of Arabic and Sanskrit at the 


He was a member of 
details of the Vatican Council and acted as 
was Consultor of the 


a for Oriental affairs. 
of the Vatican Li 
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Syriac translation (Beirut, 1895). He left many un- 
published writings on Oriental philology. 
Catalogues of the Rom, Prov. S.J.; Hrerper, Konversations- 
tem, 1s Br we 
B. GULDNER. 


Bologna, ArcHpiocrsE oFr.—History.—Bologna 
is the principal city in the province of the same 
name, Italy, and contains about 150,000 inhabitants. 
It was founded by the Etruscans, who ealled it 
Felsina. Later it fell into the hands of the Boii, a 
Gallic tribe, and from that time took the name 
of Bononia, whence the present form. The regions 
round about having been laid waste by the con- 
tinual wars, in 189 Bs. c. the Romans established a 
colony there, which was enlarged and beautified by 
Augustus. After Byzantium had broken the power 
of the Goths in Italy, Bologna belonged to the Ex- 
archate of Ravenna (536). By the donation of 
Pepin Bologna was made part of the patrimony of 
the Holy See, but during the disturbances of the 
ninth century was wrested from the popes. At the 
beginning of the ninth century it was laid waste 
during the incursions of the Hungarians. Otto I 
did much to restore the city to its former condition, 
giving it the privilege of enacting its own laws, and 
making it directly dependent on the imperial au- 
thority. Bologna was then governed by consuls. 
During the struggles between the empire and the 
popes, the city took the part of the latter and was 
enabled to assert its independence, which was defi- 
nitely recognized by Henry V in 1122. Bologna was 
among the first to join the Lombard League. From 
1153 it was ruled by podestas, who were for the 
most part foreigners. From the accession. of Fred- 
erick II, Bologna was rent into the two factions of 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the former being in the 
majority. On 26 May, 1249, the inhabitants of 
Bologna in the battle of Fossalto conquered the 
troops of Frederick II under the leadership of King 
Enzo (Ezzelino); Enzo himself was taken prisoner, 
and neither the threats nor the promises of Fred- 
erick availed to secure his liberty. He remained in 
captivity until his death, eleven years later, although 
for the rest he was always treated with the greatest. 
consideration. 

In 1276, in order more thoroughly to safeguard 
their communal liberty, the inhabitants of Bologna 


- placed themselves under the protection of the Holy 


See, and Pope Nicholas III sent them as legate his. 
nephew, Bertoldo Orsini, whom he also commissioned 
to reconcile the opposing factions. In the fourteenth 
century the preponderance of power was in the hands: 
of the Pepoli family, but later passed to the Visconti 
of Milan, who alternated with the Bentivoglio family 
in holding the reins of power. At intervals the popes. 
attempted to make their authority recognized, or 
else the city spontaneously recognized their sover- 
eignty (1327-34; 1340-47; 1360-76, through the 
efforts of Cardinal Albornoz; 1377-1401; 1403-11, 
during the pontificate of John XXIII; 1412-16; 
1420-28, under Cardinal Condulmer). In the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century there were frequent. 
popular uprisings against the nobility. From 1443. 
to 1506 three of the Bentivoglio family succeeded — 
each other as masters of Bologna. In 1506 Julius IT 
incorporated Romagna into the Papal States, Bologna 
included; the city, however, retained a great degree 
of communal autonomy. The papal authority was. 
vested in a legate, who in the beginning w: 


cardinal, later, however, 0 a 
veoh e 
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were repressed by Austrian troops. Finally, in 1859 
Romagna, together with the Marches and Umbria, 
was annexed to the Kingdom of Italy. 

Christianity in Bologna.—The only sources for 
the history of the beginnings of Christianity in 
Bologna are legendary accounts, according to which 
St. Apollinaris, disciple of St. Peter and first Bishop 
of Ravenna, was the first to preach the Gospel in 
Bologna. The first bishop is said to have been St. 
Zama, who is supposed to have been ordained by 
Pope St. Dionysius (270). However, it may be main- 
tained with certainty that Christianity, and likewise 
the episcopate, in Bologna dates back to a more re- 
mote period. During the persecution of Diocletian, 
Bologna was the scene of the martyrdoms of Sts. 
Vitalis and Agricola, whose bodies were interred in 
a Jewish cemetery and only discovered in the time 
of St. Ambrose, in 392, as related by him in a letter 
(Ep. lv), the authenticity of which, however, is 
questioned. The fact is referred to, perhaps, by 
Paulinus in his life of the saint, when he speaks of 
Ambrose taking to Florence some relics of these 
martyrs. It was possibly in the same persecution 
that the martyrdom of St. Proculus occurred. The 
episcopal See of Bologna was first subject to the 
Metropolitan of Milan, and later, probably after 
Milan had fallen into the hands of the Lombards, 
it recognized the authority of the Metropolitan of 
Ravenna. In 1106 it was placed immediately under 
the Holy See. Finally, in 1582 Gregory XIII raised 
the Bishop of Bologna to the dignity of a metropoli- 
tan, assigning him as suffragans the Sees of Imola, 
Cervia, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza, and 
Crema; to-day, however, only Imola and Faenza 
are suffragan to Bologna. 

Among the Bishops of Bologna worthy of note are 
Sts. Faustinianus, Basil, and Eusebius, in the fourth 
century. About 400 there is record of St. Felix, 
succeeded about 430 by St. Petronius, who is ex- 
tolled for having restored the church of Bologna, 
and who later became patron of the city. His relics 
are preserved in the church of San Stefano. A num- 
ber of the Bishops of Bologna were later raised to the 
papal chair, as, for instance, John X; Cosimo Mig- 
liorati, who assumed the name of Innocent VII; 
‘Tomaso Parentuccelli, later Nicholas V; Giuliano della 
Rovere, who became Julius II; Alessandro Ludovisi, 
or Gregory XV; and Prospero Lambertini, or Bene- 
dict XIV. The last two mentioned were born in 
Bologna. Other celebrated bishops were: Cardinal 
Filippo Caraffa (1378-89); Cardinal Antonio Correr 
(1407-12); Blessed Nicold, Cardinal Albergati (1417- 
34); Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggi, known for the 
many embassies on which he was sent to Germany 
and England, in connexion with the Reformation 
and the marriage of Henry VIII (1523-25). After 
Bologna became an archiepiscopal see, almost all 
the metropolitans were cardinals, among whom 
may be mentioned: Gabriele Paleoti (1591-97), who 
left the cathedral as it exists to-day, built the epis- 
copal palace, and endeavoured to put the Tridentine 
reforms into execution in Bologna; Vincenzo Mal- 
vezzi (1754-75), to whom the cathedral and the 
seminary owed much; Carlo Opizzoni (1802-55); 
Michele Viale Prelé (1855-60); Lucido Maria Parocchi 
(1877-82). Bologna was also the birthplace of the 
following popes, in addition to the two already 
mentioned: Honorius II (Lamberto Scannabecchi), 
Lucius II (Gherardo Caccianemici dell’ Orso), Alex- 
ander V (Pietro Filargo), Gregory XIII (Ugo Buon- 
Ce eee , and Innocent IX (Giannantonio Facchi- 
netti). 

Churches.—Chief among the sacred edifices of Bolo- 
gna is the cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter and erected 

y the commune in 910 to replace the ancient ca- 
thedral which stood outside the city walls. De- 
stroyed by fire in 1130, it was but rebuilt in 1165; 
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in its present form it dates from 1605, according to 
plans drawn up by Magenta, a Barnabite. The 
facade, however, was designed by Alf. Torreggiani, 
who also added the first two chapels to the church. 
The majority of the paintings are by famous masters, 
as, for instance, Ventura da Bologna, Ercole Gra- 
ziani, Francesco Tadolini, Onofrio Zanotti, del Ba- 
gnacavallo (Bartolommeo Ramenghi), Ludovico Ca- 
racci, and others. There is also a lower church with 
five altars. Worthy of note is a crucifix of cedar 
wood dating from the time of the old cathedral. 
The church of San Petronio, dedicated to the patron 
of the city, was built by order of the Secento, at 
public expense, in 1390. A competition was an- 
nounced for the plans, and among all the designs 
the preference was given those of Antonio Vincenzi, 


Basmica or Sr, Perronius 


while the supervision of the work of erection was 
entrusted to Andrea Manfredi da Faenza. However, 
the original drawings, providing for an octagonal 
dome 500 feet high, were not adhered to. The facade 
still remains incomplete, only the lower part being 
covered with sculptures in marble. The ornamenta- 
tion of the larger door is the work of Pietro della 
Fonte; many of the figures compare favourably with 
the works of an age in which the art was more highly 
developed. In the architrave is the Madonna and 
Child. The two naves are adorned with statues 
of Sts. Petronius and Ambrose. The carving of the 
doors was done by Sigismondo Bargelloso, aided by 
Andrea Magnani and Gabriele di Zaccaria. The 
two side doors are also, adorned with magnificent 
carvings, the work of other artists. It is a three- 
naved church, the twenty-three chapels bein 
adorned with the masterpieces of disinenivned 
artists of different ages. Worthy of note is the statue 
of St. Anthony of Padua by Sansovino. A sun-dial 
is to be found there, likewise two clocks, among the 
first to be made in Italy with pendulums. In Bologna 
is also the church of Corpus Domini, founded by 
St. Catherine de’ Vigri, commonly known as St. 
Catherine of Bologna, and adjoining it the monastery 
of the Poor Clares. In one of the chapels is pre- 
served the mummified body of the saint, together 
with many objects used by her during life. There 
is also a beauhival church of St. Dominic, close by 
the Dominican convent in which the death of St. 
Dominic occurred. The tomb of the saint is in itself 
a veritable museum of works of art by the great 
masters. The casket was carved by Nicol6 Pisano, 
and one of the angels was done by Michelangelo in 
his youth. The choir is beautifully inlaid with 
tinted wood, the work of Fra Damiano da Bergamo, 
a Dominican lay brother. The church is cruciform, 
and in one chapel of the cross is the tomb of King 
Ezzelino; in another that of Guido Reni. 
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Among the many other churches, all rich in mon- 
uments, mention will be made only of San Stefano, 
made up of a group of chapels once used by ancient 
monks from Egypt, who dwelt there before the time 
of St. Benedict. The site later passed into the hands 
of the Benedictines who erected there a monastery, 
which in 1447 was reduced to the rank of an abbey 
to be held in commendam. In 1493 the Celestines 
took possession, and remained there until 1797. A 
tablet found there proves that this was.once the site 
of a temple of Isis. Among the different chapels 
should be mentioned Calvary, or of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre; it is octagonal in form, and contains a replica 
in marble of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem; here 
was probably situated the baptistery of the ancient 
cathedral, which was not far distant. The chapels 
of San Giacomo Maggiore, built in 1267; San Gio- 
vanni in Monte, said to have been erected by St. 
Petronius and renovated in 1221 and 1824; San Isaia 
the most ancient; Santa Maria di Galliera; Santa 
Maria dei Servi; San Martino; San Paolo; and San 
Francesco, still incomplete—all rich in monuments 
of artistic and historic interest. Outside Bologna 
is situated the celebrated Certosa, built in 1334 and 
in 1802 converted into a community burying-ground. 
The church attached to the convent is dedicated to 
St. Jerome. On the Monte della Guardia is the 
shrine of the Madonna di San Luca, which is con- 
nected with the Saragossa Gate by a portico with 
635 arches 11,483 feet (2.17 miles), in length, con- 
structed between 1661 and 1739. The shrine takes 
its name from a painting of the Madonna attributed 
to St. Luke, which was brought here in 1160 by 
Euthymius, a monk of Constantinople. The present 
church dates from 1731. 

With respect to profane architecture, the first 
thing to be remarked are the porticoes in which 
nearly all the roads terminate. Noteworthy also are 
the towers, particularly that of the Asinelli, 320 
feet in height, erected between 1105 and 1109, and, 
nearby, that of the Garisendi, built in 1110, the in- 
clination of which, it seems, was due to a subsidence 
of the earth, in the fourteenth century, which carried 
away the uppermost part of the tower; it is 154 feet 
in height, and has an inclination of 7.77 feet. First 
among the palaces is that of the Podesta, a struc- 
ture dating back to 1801, where the conclave for 
the nomination of John XXIII was held in 1410; 
next in importance are the communal palace, the 
civic museum, and the Archiginnasio, or ancient 

_ university. 

The Archdiocese of Bologna contains 389 parishes, 
1172 churches, chapels, and oratories, 837 secular 
priests, 119 regular, 311 seminarians, 48 lay brothers, 
521 sisters, 10 schools for boys, 21 for girls, and a 
population of 565,489. 

CapprEeLuettt, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844), III; Srconit 
Carour, De episcopis Bononiensibus libri V (Bologna, 1586), 
continued by Russi up to 1731; Saviou1, Annali Bolognesi 
(Bassano, 1784); Troma, Serie cronologica dei vescovi, ete. 
(Bologna, 1787). : 

: U. Brntent. 

Bologna, Grovannt DA, Flemish Renaissance sculp- 
tor, b. at Douai, in Flanders, about 1524; d. at Flor- 
ence in 1608. Vasari gives little information about 
this eminent sculptor. He calls him “a youth of 
great talent and of spirit’? and says he was one of 
the competitors with Cellini for the colossal figure of 
Neptune in his chariot drawn by sea horses. The 


duke, who was to decide the competition, although 


assured that Giovanni’s model was superior to the 
others, did not confide the undertaking to him. We 
can judge of what he would have made of that com- 
mission from the bronze Neptune prepared for the 
‘fountain at Bologna. 

- Giovanni was called Il Fiammingo from the place 
his bi He studied in Rome and settled in 


See 
of 
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Bernardo Vecchietti, who treated him as his son. 
He was thoroughly Florentine in sentiment, and in 
Florence are preserved his two masterpieces, ‘‘Mer- 
cury’’ and the “‘Rape of the Sabines’’, In the 
former, in the Bargello, he has come nearer to ex- 
pressing swift, flashing motion and airy lightness 
than has any other artist of that or a later period. 
The figure of the youth with winged feet, holding 
the caduceus, and borne aloft upon a head of Atolus, 
is masterly in its expression of earnest purpose and 
light, easy movement. Hardly less important is 
the “‘Rape of the Sabines’’? in marble, under the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, in which Count Ginori posed for 
the figure of the triumphant youth who carries 
away a struggling woman in his embrace. Other 
works are the group of ‘Hercules and Nessus’’, 
the equestrian bronze figure of ‘““Duke Cosimo I[’’ 
in the Piazza Signoria and the bas-relief of the door- 
way of the Cathedral of Pisa. Besides these, he 
executed more than one crucifix, a figure of “‘Diana’’, 
another of ““Venus’’, and four syrens similar to the 
larger ones on the Bologna fountain. Vasari men- 
tions a bronze figure of ‘‘ Bacchus’’, and a ‘‘Samson’”’ 
in combat with two Philistines, both larger than 
life size. Giovanni’s work is marked by freedom 
and grace, while free from the fault of exaggeration 
which so injures much of the sculpture of the very 
late Renaissance. 
Dessarpins, La vie de Jean Boulogne (1883). 
EORGE CHARLES WILLIAMSON. 


Bologna, THe Universiry or.—A tradition of 
the thirteenth century attributed the foundation 
of this university to Theodosius II (483); but this 
legend is now generally rejected. The authentic 
“Habita’’, issued by Frederick Barbarossa in 1158, 
was at best only an implicit recognition of the ex- 
istence of the school at Bologna, and the bull of 
Clement III (1189), though it speaks of ‘‘masters 
and scholars’’, has no reference to a university or- 
ganization. The university, in fact, developed out 
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of the “Schools of the Liberal Arts’”’ which flourished 
at Bologna early in the eleventh century. im- 
portant feature of the general education given in 
these schools was the Dictamen, or Art of Composition 
which included rules for drawing up briefs and other 
legal documents. The study of grammar and rhetoric 
was closely connected with the study of law. At 


the same time, the political; commercial and intel- 


lectual growth of the Lombard cities created a de- 
mand for legal instruction. Ravenna, long the home 
of jurisprudence, lost its prestige through its conflict 
with the papacy, and Bologna was ste) Sulee 
repo 1s 


rss. 
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mentioned in connexion with the revived study of 
the ‘‘ Digest’’; but it was Irnerivs who began the study 
of the entire ‘Corpus Juris Civilis’? and organized 
the school of law as distinct from the arts school 
(1100-30). Along with this revival of the Civil Law 
came the epoch-making compilation of the Camal- 
dolese (or Benedictine) monk, Gratian. The ‘“De- 
cretum Gratiani’’ (q. v.), published about 1140, 
becarne at once the recognized textbook of canon 
law. Bologna was thus, in its origin, a ‘‘yurist’’ 
university. The work of Irnerius and Gratian was 
continued by such men as Odopedus (d. 1300), 
Joannes Andrea (1270-1348), St. Raymond of Penna- 
fort (1175-1275), and Ricardus Anglicus, who later 
became Bishop of Chichester (about middle of 
thirteenth century). 

The fame of its professors drew to Bologna students 
from all parts of Italy and from nearly every coun- 
try of Europe. It is said that their number at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century was 10,000. 
Bologna was known as the “‘Mater studiorum’’, and 
its motto, ‘‘Bononia docet’’, was literally true. The 
foreign (non-Bolognese) students formed two “uni- 
versities’’; that of the Cismontanes and that of the 
Ultramontanes. The former comprised seventeen 
““Nations’’, the latter, eighteen, including the Eng- 
lish. The nations were organized on a plan similar 
to that of the guilds. Each framed its own statutes, 
elected its own ‘Consiliarii,’ and held its own 
meetings. The rector was elected by the students. 
The masters, also, were grouped in guilds or colleges. 
In the examination of candidates for degrees, the 
authority of the masters was supreme; in other 
matters the students had full control. In the con- 
flicts that often arose between them and the city, 
the students enforced their claims by emigrating 
to other towns—Vicenza (1204), Arezzo (1215), 
Padua (1222), Sienna (1321). Appeal was sometimes 
taken to the pope, who as a rule decided in favour of 
the university. Notable among these papal inter- 
ventions was the Bull of Honorius III (1217). 

Bologna in its earliest organization was a ‘‘stu- 
dent”’ university: professors were hired by the 
students to give instruction. The lectures were 
either ‘‘ordinary”’ or ‘‘extraordinary’’, a distinction 
which corresponded with that between the more 
essential and the less essential of the law-texts 
(Rashdall). Ordinary lectures were reserved for the 
doctors; the extraordinary might be given by a 
student as part of his preparation for the bacca- 
laureate. (See ARTS, BACHELOR OF.) This classifica- 
tion of teachers survives in the modern German 
university. At Bologna, no examination was re- 
quired for the Bachelor’s degree; permission to lec- 
ture was granted the student after a five years’ 
course in law. For the Licentiate, the candidate was 
obliged to pass a private, and for the Doctorate a 
public, examination (Conventus, Inceptio). The ex- 
aminations and the conferring of degrees belonged 
originally to the masters; but in 1219 Honorius III 
prescribed that no one should receive the Doctorate 
without the consent of the Archdeacon of Bologna. 
In 1292 Nicholas IV decreed that all who were li- 
censed doctors by the Archdeacon of Bologna should 
have the right, without further examination or ap- 
probation, to teach everywhere: These enactments 
not only enhanced the value of the degree, but also 
affected the organization of the university. Functions 
- hitherto exercised by private corporations passed 
into the hands of an official commissioned by public 
authority, and that authority was ecclesiastical. 
The degree system of Bologna was henceforth the 
same as that which had already been established at 
Paris; and these two schools became the models upon 
which the later universities were organized. 

The development of the law schools at Bologna 
had as one result the reduction of the Liberal Arts 
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to a position of secondary importance. On the other 
hand, two factors in the situation favoured the Arts 
and made possible a new growth in the university, 
namely, the restoration of the Aristotelean philosophy 
and the introduction of mathematics from the 
Arabian schools. The physics and physiology of 
Aristotle formed the basis of the study of medicine, 
while mathematics opened the way to astrology, 
and eventually to astronomy. Among the physicians 
of note in Bologna were a number of ecclesiastics, 
one of whom, Nicolaus de Farnham, became (1241) 
Bishop of Durham. Churchmen were forbidden to 
study medicine by Honorius III (1219). But there 
was no regularly organized school of medicine until 
Thaddeus of Florence began his teaching, about 1260. 
From that time onward the medical faculty grew 
in importance.‘ Surgery received special attention; 
dissection was practised, and the foundations of 
modern anatomy were laid by Mundinus (1275- 
1326). Closely allied with the work in medicine was 
the study of astrology. A famous astrologist, Cecco 
d’Ascoli (d. 1327), declared that a physician without 
astrology would be like an eye without the power 
of vision. The scientific study of astronomy was 
founded by the investigations of Novara and _ his 
disciple Copernicus (1473-1543). Both medical 
and mathematical studies were influenced by Arabian 
scholarship, in particular by that of Avicenna and 
Averroes. As these were also philosophers, their 
theories came to be part of the Scholasticism of Bo- 
logna, and their authority was scarcely inferior to 
that of Aristotle. 

Theology had long been taught in the monastic 
schools; but the faculty of theology in the university 
was established by Innocent VI in 1360. Its chan- 
cellor was the Bishop of Bologna, and its doctors de- 
pended upon him rather than upon the student- 
body. The faculty received many privileges from 
Urban V, Boniface IX, and their successors. The 
popes, in fact, favoured the university in every 
possible way. Gregory IX and Boniface VIII sent 
it the Decretals (q. v.); Benedict XIV, various bulls 
and eneyclicals. Among its benefactors were Mar- 
tin V, Eugene IV, Nicholas V, Paul II, Innocent VIII, 
Paul ITI, Pius IV, Clement VIII, Urban VIII, Inno- 
cent X, and Clement XII. Gregory XI founded 
(1372), in connexion with the university, the Col- 
legium Gregorianum for poor students of medicine 
and philosophy. Other colleges with similar scope 
were established by laymen and ecclesiastics (see 
list in Moroni). One of the most important was the 
College of Spain (Casa Spagnuola, or Collegio Mag- 
giore), which owed its existence and endowment to 
Cardinal Albornoz (1364). The papal legates at 
Bologna took an active part in the direction of the 
university and eventually became the supreme au- 
thority. In the course of time, also, the student- 
body lost its control, and the various schools were 
consolidated in one university organization. 

In the development of modern literature and 
science Bologna took an important part. The 
famous Cardinal Bessarion, a leader in the Renais- 
sance movement, was legate from 1451 to 1455. 
Under his influence classical studies flourished in the 
university, and Humanists like Filelfo (1398-1481) 
and Guarino were among its professors. To these 
should be added, in more recent times, the great 
Mezzofanti (1774-1849). In the natural sciences, 
especially, Bologna points to a long list of distin- 
guished men: the anatomists Achillini (1463-1512), 
Vesalius (1514-64), Varoli (1542-75), and Malpighi 
(1628-94), the botanist Aldrovandi (1522-1607), and 
the physicist Galvani (1737-98) are among the most 
illustrious. The number of women who taught at 
Bologna is also. remarkable, including Novella, 
daughter of Joannes Andrea the jurist, Laura Bassi 
(1711-78), and Maria Agnesi (1718-99), mathema- 
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ticians, and Clotilda Tambroni (1758-1817), professor 
of Greek. 

During the Napoleonic wars, the university suf- 
fered considerably: chairs were suppressed, and 
the existence of the entire university was often en- 
dangered. The popes, in particular Leo XII, came 
to its assistance, reorganized the faculties, and pro~ 
vided generously for the continuation of scientific 
work. Their control, however, ceased when the 
Papal States were merged in the present Kingdom 
of Italy. 

The university now comprises the faculties of 
philosophy and letters, mathematics and science, 
law, and medicine, with schools of pharmacy, agri- 
culture, and engineering. The professors and in- 
structors number 190; the students, 1800. The 
library, founded in 1605 by Aldrovandi, contains 
250,000 volumes. One of the most important in- 
stitutes connected with the university is the Academy 
of Science, established in 1690 by the generous 
‘Count Marsigli, and reorganized by Pius VIII in 1829. 

RasHpatu, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1895), I; Kirxparrick, The Octocentenary_ Festival 
of the University of Bologna (Edinburgh, 1899); Savieny, 
The University of Bologna in the Middle Ages in Amer. Jour. 
of Education (1871); Sarti, De claris archigymnasti Bononi- 
ensis professoribus (Bologna, 1769); Ip., new ed, by ALBICINIUS 
(ibid., 1888); Cassant, Dell’ Antico Studio di Bologna e sua 
origine (ibid,, 1888); Manaaoua, Monografie Storiche sullo 
Studio Bolognese (ibid., 1888); Frrrine, Die Anjfiinge der 
Rechisschule zu Bologna (Berlin and Leipzig, 1888); Moronr, 
Dizionario, LXXXIV;-CHervauier, Topo-Bibliographie, s. v. 

: E. A. Pace. 

Bolsec, Jérome-Hrrouis, a theologian and phy- 
sician, b. probably at Paris, date unknown; d. at 
Lyons ec. 1584. He became a Carmelite monk at 
Paris. A sermon which he preached there aroused 
misgivings in ecclesiastical circles regarding the 
soundness of his ideas, and Bolsec left Paris. Hav- 
ing separated from the Catholic Church about 1545 
he took refuge at the Court of Renée, Duchess of 
Ferrara, who was favourably disposed towards per- 
sons holding Protestant views. Here he married, 
and began the study of medicine, about 1550 settling 
as a physician at Veigy, near Geneva. A theological 
- eontroversy with Calvin, whose doctrine of predesti- 
nation he deemed an absurdity, soon ensued. In 
1551, at one of the religious conferences or public 
discussions, then held at Geneva every Friday, he 
interrupted the orator of the day, Jean de Saint 
André, who was speaking on predestination, and ar- 
ed against him. As the triumph of his ideas would 
ve meant the ruin of Calvin’s influence in the Swiss 
city, Bolsec was arrested, and through the influence of 
the reformer banished forever from Geneva (1551). 
In 1555 he was also driven from Thonon, in the Ber- 
nese territory, whither he had retired. He went to 
Paris and sought admission into the ministry of the 
Reformed Church. But his opinions were not found 
sufficiently orthodox, from a Reformed point of view, 
for one wishing to hold such a position. He was asked 
for a declaration of faith, but refused. He went to 
Lausanne (ce. 1563), but as the signing of the Con- 
_fession of Bern was made a condition of his residence 
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Bolsena. See OrvIETo. 

Bolsena, Mrracie or. See OrvIETO. 

Bolton, Epmunp, historian, antiquary, and poet, 
born_c. 1575; died c. 1633. The genuine loyalty te 
the Catholic Faith which séems to have marked the 
career of this eccentric and unfortunate genius is 
indicated by the second name which appears in a 


- signature of his preserved in Harleian MS. 6521 at 


the British Museum—‘ Edmundus Maria Boltonus”’. 
The same MS. furnishes us with a clue to sundry 
details of his life. He seems to have been born of 
Catholic parents in Leicestershire, and must have 
been of good family and position, for he claims to 
have continued ‘“‘many years on his own charge a 
free commoner at Trinity Hall, Cambridge’’, and 
after going to London to study law to have lived 
there “in the best and choicest company of gentle- 
men’’. There can be no doubt that there was a 
strong Catholic element among the lawyers of the 
Inner Temple (Richard Southwell, the father of the 
martyr, might be named as one example among 
many), and the tone of the drama and much of the 
lighter literature of the late Elizabethan and early 
Jacobean period shows that the Bohemian society 
into which Bolton and his fellows were thrown was 
often pronouncedly papist. But while many who 
for a while were Romanizers, like his friend Ben 
Jonson, ultimately fell away, Bolton, much to his 
credit, remained stanch to his principles. Of his 
ability and zeal in the pursuit of knowledge there 
can be no question. He was the friend of Cotton 
and Camden, whose antiquarian researches he shared, 
and as a writer of verses he was associated with 
Sidney, Spenser, Raleigh, and others in the publica- 
tion of ‘‘Hngland’s Helicon’’. Many influential 
friends, including for example the Duke, then Mar- 
quess, of Buckingham, tried to help him in his pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, but there seems no doubt 
that his Catholicism stood in the way of his making 
a living by literature. For instance, a life of King 
Henry II which he had prepared for an edition of 
Speed’s ‘‘Chronicle’’, then in course of publication, 
was rejected on account of the too favourable aspect 
in which he had depicted St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
It seems, however, that through Buckingham’s in- 
fluence he obtained some small post about the court 
of James I, and in 1617 he proposed to the king some 
scheme for a royal academy or college of letters 
which was to be associated with the Order of the 
Garter, and which was destined in the mind of its 
designer to convert Windsor Castle into a sort of 
English Olympus. James I gave some encourage- 
ment to the scheme, but died before it was carried 
into execution. With the accession of Charles I, , 
Bolton seems to have fallen on evil days. The last 
years of his life were mostly spent either in the Fleet 
or in the Marshalsea as a prisoner for debt, to which 
no doubt the fines he incurred as a “recusant con- 


-vict”’ largely contributed. The exact date of his 


death is unknown. Besides his contributions in 
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and philosopher, b. at Prague, 5 October, 1781; 
d. 18 December, 1848. As a student he devoted 
himself chiefly to mathematics with marked suc- 
cess. Against the wish of his father, he entered 
the ecclesiastical state and was ordained in 1805. 
In the same year he was appointed professor of the 
philosophy of religion in the University of Prague. 
His lectures and discourses were strongly tinged 
with rationalism, and it was not long before he was 
denounced to the ecclesiastical authorities. Through 
the personal intervention of the Prince-Archbishop 
Salm-Salm of Prague, he retained his professor- 
ship until 1820, when the long-threatened dismissal 
was suddenly put into effect in consequence of 
disorders that occurred in the seminary of Leit- 
meritz then under the direction of Dr. Fessl, who, 
as a disciple and friend of Bolzano, was strongly 
imbued with the latter’s rationalizing spirit. Bol- 
zano spent the remainder of his life in studious 
retirement, first on the estate of his friend Johann 
Hoffmann, at Techobuz, near Prague, and later 
in the house of his brother at Prague. A small 
pension, and the generosity of Count Leo Thun, 
relieved him of all monetary care. 

Bolzano was always a loyal son of the Catholic 
Church. There is, however, a strong rationalizing 
tendency in his writings on doctrinal subjects, 
and his refusal to retract several propositions taken 
from his printed works justified his dismissal from 
the University of Prague. Bolzano’s contribu- 
tions to the science of mathematics are of the high- 
est order. In 1804 he published a theory of parallel 
lines which anticipated Legendre’s well-known 
theory. He shares with Cauchy the honour of 
having developed the theory of functions of one 
real variable. He made notable additions to the 
theory of differentiation, to the concept of infinity, 
and to the binomial theorem. As a philosopher, 
Bolzano had no sympathy for speculation as such. 
His mathematical bent made him a. partisan of 
strict, methodic inquiry. His contributions to 
philosophy comprise a textbook on the “Science 
of Religion’”’ (4 vols., Sulzbach, 1834), and one 
on the “Science of Knowledge’’ (4 vols., Sulzbach, 
1837). Bolzano’s complete writings fill twenty- 
five volumes. The full list is found in the “‘Sitzungs- 
berichte”’ of the Vienna Academy (1849). 

Frssu, Bolzanos A utobiographie (Vienna, 1875); WisSHAUPT, 
Skizzen aus dem Leben Bolzanos (Leipzig, 1849); ERpMANN, 
History of Philosophy, tr. (London, 1890), II, 463-471. 

Marruiss LEIMKUHLER. 


Bombay (BomMBAYENSIS), ARCHDIOCESE OF, com- 
prises the Island of Bombay with several outlying 
churches in the neighbouring Island of Salsette, and 
a large portion of the Bombay Presidency stretching 
northwards from the river Nerbudda as far as 
Quetta, including the districts of Gujerat (Broach, 
Baroda, Ahmedabad), Kathiawar, Cutch, Sind and a 
portion of Beluchistan. Most of the archdiocese is 
thus separated from its centre in Bombay Island by a 
distance of about 200 miles, the intervening country 
being assigned to the Diocese of Damaun. The Catho- 
lic population under the archbishop is reckoned at 
about 18,000, of which about 8,000 are in Bombay 
Island; 3,500 in Salsette; 2,000 in Gujerat, Kathiawar, 
and Cutch, and 4,500 in Sind and Beluchistan. The 
archdiocese is served by 50 fathers, 19 scholastics, and 
16 lay brothers of the German province of the 
Society of Jesus, and 19 native secular priests, at- 
tending 24 churches and 25 chapels, besides Sisters 
of the Orders of Jesus and Mary and the Daughters 
of we Cross engaged in education and charitable 
work, 

Hisrory.—In 1534 the Portuguese began to setitle 
in Bombay. They were accompanied by the 
Franciscans, who gradually covered the island 
with churches, monasteries, and communities of 
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converts. When in 1665 the island was ceded 
to the English, the work was continued by the 
same order and by secular clergy from Goa. In 
1720, on political grounds, the Goanese clergy were 
expelled by the Government, and the Vicar of the 
Great Mogul (formerly the Vicar of the Deccan) was 
invited to take charge of the Catholics. Although 
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this was done with the approval of Rome, the 
Goanese clergy from time to time tried with the 
Government to recover their position, and in 
1764 established a ‘‘double jurisdiction”. At first 
the vicariate extended indefinitely over’ the north 
of India; but in 1784 the northern portion was 
separated and given over to the Mission of Tibet. 
The vicariate then gradually began to be called the 
Vicariate of Bombay. It was under the care of the 
Carmelite fathers from 1720 to 1854. When they 
resigned their charge the vicariate was divided, the 
northern, or Bombay portion, being taken over by the 
Capuchins, while the southern, or Poona portion, 
was given to the German Jesuits. A few years later 
the Capuchins also resigned, and hence in 1858 the 
whole of the Bombay-Poona Mission came into the 
hands of the German Jesuits. Méantime a distressing 
conflict over the rights of jurisdiction (often referred 
to in literature as the Goan or Indo-Portuguese 
schism) was raging between the Goanese clergy of 
the Portuguese “padroado”’ and the vicars Apostolic 
under Propaganda, which, in spite of certain in- 
effectual negotiations, continued till 1886. In that 
year a concordat with Portugal was entered into by 
the Holy See, which brought the quarrel to a close, 
and at the same time the whole of India was placed 
under a fully constituted hierarchy. The Archbishop 
of Bombay received territorial jurisdiction over Bom- 
bay Island and over the northern districts already 
described, with Poona as a suffragan diocese. Man- 
galore and Trichinopoly were added as suffragan sees. 
in 1893, in which year the First Provincial Council 
was held (Acta et Decreta, Bombay, 1898). The 
Island of Salsette and the coast country as far as the 
Nerbudda were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Damaun who also received personal juris- 
diction in Bombay Island over all who came from 
Goa, or from any other district under the Portuguese: 
ecclesiastical regime. This arrangement is popularly 
known as the “double jurisdiction’’. 
Succrssion oF PreLatEs.—Vicars-A postolic of the 
Carmelite order: Maurice of St. Teresa, 1718-26; 
Peter D’Aleantara of the Most Holy Trinity, 1728- 
45; Innocent of the Presentation, 1746-53; John 
Dominic of St. Clara, 1755-72; Charles of St. Con- 
rad, 1775-85; Victor of St. Mary, 1787-93; Peter 
D’Aleantara of St. Antony, 1794-1840; Aloysius: 
Mary Fortini, 1840-48; John F. Whelan, 1848— 


BOMMEL 
50. Capuchin, Anastasius Hartmann, 1850-58. 
Jesuits: Alexis Canoz (administrator), 1858-61; 


Walter Steins, 1861-1867; Leo Meurin (a writer and 
lecturer of considerable merit), 1867-87; George 
Porter (first archbishop), 1886-89; Theodore Dalhoff, 
1891-1906; Hermann Jurgens, appointed 28 May, 
consecrated, 14 July, 1907. 
Instirutions.—In Bombay Island—The High 
School of St. Xavier with 1,400 pupils; the College 
of St. Xavier with about 350 students preparing 
for Bombay University degrees. The majority of 
these pupils are non-Christians, whose admission, 
however, brings prestige, personal respect and esteem 
to the Catholic body, and enables the College to. work 
on a financial basis, making it possible to provide a 
good education for Catholics. -Further, St. Mary’s 
High School with 190 boarders and 310 day-scholars, 
mostly Europeans or Eurasians. The teaching staff of 
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these three institutions consists of Jesuit fathers and 
scholastics, assisted by lay masters. For girls, High 
Schools at Clare Road, Parel, and the Fort, and a 
native school at Cavel, under the Nuns of Jesus and 
Mary. Other charitable institutions: St. Joseph’s 
. Foundling Home and St. Vincent’s Home for poor 
women and girls, under the Daughters of the Cross; 
St. Elizabeth’s Widows’ Home, under the Nuns of 
Jesus and Mary; the Allbless Leper Home, Trombay, 
and the Deaf and Dumb Institute under a European 
secular priest. Jn Salsette: St. Stanislaus’s Institu- 
tion, Bandra, under the Jesuit fathers, with 240 
native boarders and 450 day-scholars; St. Joseph’s 
Convent, Bandra, under the Daughters of the Cross, 
for native girls, with 330 boarders and 220 day- 
scholars. Inthe Northern Districts: St. Patrick’s High 
School, at Karachi, with 306 pupils; St. Joseph’s 
Convent School, Karachi, with 70 boarders and 300 
day-scholars; St. Paul’s Orphanage belonging to the 
pagan mission at Anand in Gujerat with 100 orphans; 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Ahmedabad, with 100 pupils; 
besides smaller establishments of all kinds scattered 
over the archdiocese. There is no diocesan seminary, 
the native secular clergy being trained at the Papal 
Seminary at Kandy in Ceylon. The finest buildings 
in the archdiocese are the Church of the Holy Name 
with the archbishop’s residence and Convent School, 
_ Bombay; the Bombay Cathedral, a large structure in 

th rtuguese style; St. Patrick’s Church, Karachi; 
giate buildings of St. Xavier’s and St. Mary’s, 
, to which latter St. Anne’s Church is at- 

Local publications include ‘The Examiner’’ 
y called the “ Bombay Catholic Examiner ”’) 
4 suit father; established in 1849 it is 
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published weekly at the Examiner Press which is the 
property of the archbishop; “The Bombay East 
Indian’’, the weekly organ of the Native Christians 
of Bombay; a local ‘“‘Supplement’’ to the English 
“Messenger’’; a “‘Messenger of the Sacred Heart”’ 
in Marathi, besides a number of vernacular books in 


Marathi, Gujerati, etc., published according to need. 

The Catholic Directory (Madras, 1907); Catalogues of the 
Bombay Mission; Diocesan Archives and Records (unpublished); 
The Examiner and The Pastoral Gazette (the latter ceased 
publication in 1904) files; Life of Dr. Hartmann (Calcutta, 
1868); Monseigneur Alexis Canoz (Paris, 1891). Oo proper 
history of the Mission has yet been written, though materials 
are being collected for that purpose, 

Ernest R. Hutt. 


Bommel, Cornetius RicHarp ANTON VAN, Bis- 
hop of Liége, was b. at Leyden, in Holland, on 
5 April, 1790; d. 7 April, 1852. He was educated at 
the college of Willingshegge near Miinster, and later 
at the advanced school of Borght. Against strong 
opposition he entered the seminary of Miinster and 
was ordained priest in 1816 by Bishop Gaspard 
Droste de Vischering. On his return to Holland he 
founded a college for young men at Hageveld, near 
Haarlem. This college was closed in 1825 in conse- 
quence of the royal decree that subjected all the 
educational institutions to State control. King Wil- 
liam offered van Bommel the presidency of another 
college, but met with a firm refusal. The Catholics 
and Liberals joined forces in opposing the arbitrary 
policy of the Government, and van Bommel took a 
prominent part in the agitation that forced the king 
to promulgate the Concordat concluded with Leo XII. 
Under the provisions of the Concordat, van Bommel 
was nominated to the See of Liége and consecrated 
on 15 November, 1829. He took no active part in 
the revolution of 1830, but as Bishop of Liége he was 
forced to sever his connexion with Holland. Ina 
few years he remedied the evils which a vacancy of 
more than twenty years had occasioned in his dio- 
cese. He reorganized the seminary, revived Catholic 
elementary education, and gave the first impetus to 
the foundation of a Catholic university. 

Bishop van Bommel was a zealous defender of the 
primacy of the Holy See, an aggressive opponent of 
Freemasonry, and an ardent advocate of religious 
education. At the reorganization of public instruc- 
tion in 1842, his educational views were put in force 
in those gymnasia and technical schools which the 
State maintained wholly or in part. His writings 
comprise three volumes of “ Pastoral Letters”, and 
a number of pamphlets on ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional questions. 

Smet in Biographie Nationale (Brussels, 1868), II; Capi 
TAINE, Nécrologie légeoise pour 1853; JACQUEMOTTE, Eloge 
funébre, 

Marrutas LEIMKUBLER. 


Bona, GIovANNI, a distinguished cardinal and 
author, b. of an old French family at Mondovi in 
Piedmont, 19 October, according to some 10 October, 
1609; d. at Rome, 28 October, 1674. Although his 
father favoured a military career for him, after pass- 
ing some years at a nearby Jesuit college he entered 


_the Cistercian monastery at Pignerola, where, as also 


later at Rome, he pursued his studies with exceptional 
success. He laboured for fifteen years at Turin, 
then as prior at Asti and as abbot at Mondovi, and 
in 1651 was called to preside over the whole congre- 
ae During his seven years of official life in Rome 

e modestly declined all further honours, at one time 
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vealed; there was no change in his extremely simple 
manner of life, and every year he donated his surplus 
revenue to the needy priests of the Missionary College 
at Rome. 

His best known ascetical works are: ‘Via Com- 
pendi ad Deum” (1657); “‘ Principia et documenta 
vitze Christiane’’ (1673); ‘“‘Manuductio ad ccelum”’ 
(1658); and “‘Horologium Asceticum’”’ (Paris, 1676). 
The ‘‘Manuductio”’ is often compared to the ‘‘Imita- 
tion of Christ’’ on account of the simplicity of the style 
in which the solid doctrine is taught. It has always 
been extremely popular. Besides passing through 
fourteen Latin editions in four decades, it has been 
translated into Italian, French, German, Armenian, 
and Spanish. The latest translation is in English 
by Sir Robert L’Estrange (A Guide to Eternity, 
London, 1900). Shortly after his ordination he col- 
lected together some of the most beautiful passages 
in the Fathers on the august Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and later published them in a booklet, which with 
certain additions grew into his “De Sacrificio Misse’’, 
a useful Mass book. In addition he composed 
several unpublished works, known as “ Ascetici’’, for 
the instruction of members of his own order. 

But his fame does not rest solely on his devotional 
writings. He was a deep student of antiquity, and 
so successful in treating of the use of the Psalter in 
the Christian Church (De Divina Psalmodia, Paris, 
1663) that Cardinal Pallavicini urged him to under- 
take the history of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Realiz- 
ing the magnitude of the task he at first declined, but 
finally set to work and after more than seven years’ 
labour brought out his famous work familiar to all 
students of liturgy: ‘De Rebus Liturgicis’? (Rome, 
1671). It is a veritable encyclopedia of historic in- 
formation on all subjects bearing on the Mass, such 
as rites, churches, vestments, etc. Not least remark- 
able about these volumes, besides the wealth of 
material gathered together, are the classic purity, 
the manly vigour, and the charming simplicity of 
the Latin style. The best edition of this work is by 
Robert Sala (Turin, 1747-53), who also in 1755 
brought out a very interesting volume of Bona’s 
letters. The first of the many editions of his complete 
works was published at Antwerp in 1677. 

Fasroni, Vite Italorum doctrind excellentium, etc. (Pisa, 
1778-1805), XIII, 7; Mazzucuenu, Gli scrittort d’Italia 
(Brescia, 1753-63, II; Part III, 1515); Brerronorri, Vita 
Joannis Bona (Asti, 1677); Gouser, Vie du cardinal Bona in 


the French translation of De principiis vite Christiane (Paris, 
1728); Dupin, Bibliotheque des auteurs ecclés. du XVIIé siecle 


(Paris, 1708), II, 56. 
Lrzo F, O’ Nett. 
Bonacum, THomas. See Lincotn, DiocEs& or. 
Bona Fides. See Farru. 
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published in which the mind of the chapter regarding 
the controversy is set forth at considerable length, 
and with unmistakable distinctness; while Bona- 
gratia was chosen to be the representative of the 
chapter before the papal Curia at Avignon. Dis- 
pleased at the action of the chapter at Perugia, 
Pope John XXII published the Bull “Ad con- 
ditorem canonum”’ in which he renounces the do- 
minion of all the goods of the Friars Minor hitherto 
assumed by the Roman pontiffs, and declares that 
the ownership of a thing cannot be separated 
from its actual use or consumption. At the pub- 
lic consistory held in January, 1323, Bonagratia 
appeared in the presence of the pope and cardinals, 
and with more zeal perhaps than discretion 
openly opposed the papal constitution. His bold- 
ness, however, was of little avail, for the Bull 
“ Ad conditorem”’ was again promulgated in lengthier 
form, but bearing its previous date of 8 December, 1322, 
and the audacious Bonagratia himself was cast into 
prison. He was released after a year’s confinement, 
and in 1330 followed the Emperor Louis of Bavaria 
to Munich, together with the Ex-Minister General 
Michael of Cesena and William of Occam. Still 
under sentence of excommunication, Bonagratia died 
there and was buried in the Barfiisserkirche, where 
Michael of Cesena and William of Occam also found 
their last resting-place. Among the writings of 
Bonagratia may be mentioned his “Articuli pro- 
bationum’’, composed in confutation of the errors 
of Ubertino of Casale above mentioned. 

Wanppine, Annales Minorum, VI, 401-405; VII, 1-7; 
Bullarium Franciscanum, V, 233-246; Hurter, Nomenclator, 
IV, 483; Analecta Franciscana (Quaracchi, 1887), II, 81, 89, 
passim; OTHON DE Pavin, L’Aquitaine Séraphique (Auch, 
1900), XIX, 188, 190. 

SrepHEN M. Donovan. 


Bonal, Francois p£, Bishop of Clermont, b. 
1734 at the castle of Bonal, near Agen; d. at Munich, 
1800. He had been Vicar-General of Agen and 
Director of the Carmelite Nuns in France when he 
was made Bishop of Clermont, 1776. On the eve 
of the Revolution, as he was warning his diocesans 
against the license of the press, he foretold the 
visitations of God that were coming. He went 
as one of the deputies of the clergy to the Etats- 
Généraux of 1789, where he distinguished himself 
by his moderation and firmness. To Target who 
spoke of the “God of peace” he replied that the 
God of peace was also the God of order and justice. 
From his prison Louis XVI sent for his opinion as 
to whether he should receive Paschal Communion. 
The answer was full of sympathy, yet the unfortu- 
nate monarch was advised to abstain “for having 
sanctioned decrees destructive of religion”. Bonal 
was alluding chiefly to the civil constitution of the 
clergy. Having declined to take the constitutional 
oath, he was compelled to leave his diocese and 
country. He passed to Flanders and later to 


Holland, was captured and sentenced to deporta-— 


tion by the French, but succeeded in making his 
escape and spent the last years of his life in various 


cities of Germany. He is the author of a “Testa- 


ment spirituel”’. 


Fauter, Biographie Universelle (Paris, 1866); DE CrivE- — 
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ecclesiastics, he began to lead a community life in 
a house near the church of Our Lady of Pity, Ville- 
franche. He was soon joined by others, and in 1639 
the parish of Foix in the Diocese of Pamiers was en- 
trusted to his community, which a few years later 
opened a seminary at Villefranche with Bonal as its 
director. In 1650 he organized a seminary and col- 
lege at Toulouse and, having gone to Agde with a 
similar purpose, in 1653, fell a victim to an epi- 
demic. The congregation founded by Bonal was ap- 
proved in 1665 by Pope Alexander VII, and in 
1678 by King Louis XIV. For lack of subjects, 
however, the seminaries confided to the Bonalists 
languished and were successively handed over to 
the Congregation of the Mission. After a little 
more than a hundred years of existence, the con- 
gregation itself was absorbed by the Lazarists. 

Raymond Bonal published a “Cours de théologie 
morale” the 8th edition of which is dated, Paris, 
1685. This course, which was followed in the 
Sulpician seminaries at Toulouse, Vaience, Thiers, 
and elsewhere, was translated into Latin by Pierre 
Laur (Toulouse, 1674), under the title “Theologia 
Moralis R. Bonalis”. Another work of Raymond 
Bonal, “Explication littérale et mystique des rubri- 
ques” was published at Lyons in 1679. 

Maneenot in Dict. de théol. cath.; Fattuon, Vie de M. Olier 
(Paris, 1873), X; Mercapter, Les constitutions, réglements et 
directoires de la congrégation des Prétres de Sainte Marie (Mende, 
1689); Bertranp, Bibliotheque Sulpicienne (Paris, 1900),I; 
Recueil des principales circulaires des supérieurs généraux de 
da congrégation de la mission (Paris, 1877), I; Archives natio- 


nales (Paris), S. 6705, 6715, 6716; Archives of the Congregation 
of the Mission (Paris), MS. 1101. 
F. V. Nucent. 


Bonald, Lovuts-Gasriet-AMBROISE, VICOMTE DE, 
French statesman, writer, and philosopher, b. at 
Monna, near Millau, in Rouergue (Aveyron) 2 Oc- 
tober, 1754; d. at Paris, 23 November, 1840. He 
was educated by the Oratorians at the College of 
Juilly; joined the king’s musketeers, returned to 
his own province in 1776, was elected mayor of 
Millau in 1785, and in 1790 was chosen member of 
the departmental Assembly for Aveyron. He re- 
signed in 1791, emigrated, became a soldier in the 
army of Condé, and, when the army was disbanded, 
retired to Heidelberg, where he took charge of the 
education of his two elder sons. 

Bonald published at Constance, in 1797, his first 

work: “Théorie du pouvoir politique et religieux’’, 
which was suppressed in France by order of the 
Directory. In 1797 Bonald returned to France 
under the name of Saint-Séverin, and published “ Hs- 
sai analytique sur les lois naturelles de l’ordre social’’ 
(1800); ‘““Du divorce’ (1801); and ‘“‘La législation 
primitive’ (1802). He also collaborated with Cha- 
teaubriand and others in the “Mercure de France’’, 
contributing several articles which were published in 
book form with other studies in 1819 under the title 
“‘Mélanges littéraires, politiques, et philosophiques’’. 
In 1808 he declined to be a member of the Council of 
the University, but finally accepted in 1810. He 
refused to take charge of the education of the son of 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and of the King 
of Rome, the son of Napoleon I. 

A monarchist and royalist by nature and by prin- 
ciples, Bonald welcomed the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. He was appointed a member of the Academy 
by royal decree in 1816. From 1815 to 1822 he 
served as deputy from Aveyron, and in 1823 became 
a peer of France. He then directed his efforts 

against all attempts at liberalism in religion and poli- 

s. The law against divorce was proposed by him 

| and passed in 1816. He took a prominent 
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VEurope’’; in 1817, ‘Pensées sur divers sujets’’ in 
2 vols. 8vo. (2d ed., Paris, 1887); in 1818 “‘ Recherches 
philosophiques sur les premiers objets des connais- 
sances morales’’; in 1827, ‘‘Démonstration philoso- 
phique du principe constitutif des sociétés’’. Mean- 
while he collaborated with Chateaubriand, Lamen- 
nais, and Berryer, in the ‘Conservateur’’, and later 
in the “ Défenseur’’ founded by Lamennais. In 1830 
he gave up his peerage and led a life of retirement 
in his native city.—‘“ There is not to be found in this 
long career’’, says Jules Simon, ‘‘one action which 
is not consistent with his principles, one expression 


which belies them.”’ COME Siaviad 


Bonald, Lovuts-Jacqurs-MauricE pk, Cardinal, 
b. at Millau, in Rouergue (mow Aveyron), 30 Octo- 
ber, 1787; d. at Lyons, 25 Feb., 1870. He was the 
fourth son of the Vicomte de Bonald, the celebrated 
Destined for the Church, 


statesman and philosopher. 
he studied at Saint- 
Sulpice and was or- 
dained priest in 
1811. He was first 
attached to the im- 
perial chapel and 
after the Restora- 
tion went to Rome 
as secretary to Arch- 
bishop de _ Pres- 
signy, who was en- 
trusted by Louis 
XVIII with the task 
of arranging for a 
new Concordat. 
Three years later 
Bishop Latil of 
Chartres made him 
his vicar-general. 
When the Diocese 
of Puy was re-es- 
tablished (1823) 
Bonald_ became its 
first bishop and re- 
mained there for six- 
teen years, until his promotion to the primatial See of 
Lyons (1839), and in 1841 Gregory XVI made him 
cardinal. Cardinal de Bonald is one of the glories 
of the French episcopate. His personal qualities, 
as well as the salient features of his episcopal career, 
are most easily found in the only work we have from 
his pen, that long series of “Mandements et lettres _ 
pastorales”’, which show him to have been pious, 
sympathetic, eloquent, and full of zeal. His zeal 
seems to have embraced all vital interests. In 
point of doctrine, Bonald contributed a large share 
towards destroying all remnants of Gallicanism and 
Jansenism. The Jansenistic interpolations made by 
Montazet in the liturgical books of Lyons were, after 
a long struggle, finally suppressed. Dupin’s Gallican 
book, “Manuel de droit ecclésiastique’’, was severely 
condemned by the primate, and when the Council of 
State declared him guilty of abuse (1845), Bonald 
replied that the censure had not even touched him 
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_ because “when the Council of State has pronounced 


on questions of doctrine, the cause is not finished”’. 
In matters of discipline Cardinal de Bonald corrected 
many abuses, and is crowned his work by convening 
a provincial synod (1850), whose statutes touched 
all the main points of church government. He 
always took great interest in social questions, and 
never was more eloquent than when appealing for 
help in behalf of misery, as for instance ing the 
‘floods of 1840 and 18 th iti ¢ 
Spani 4 
in 
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The mainspring of Cardinal de Bonald’s life, how- 
ever, was his love of the Church, which he desired 
first of all to have respected. In 1825 the royal court 
of Paris, in rendering a verdict, implied that the 
whole body of. clergy was disloyal to the Crown; 
Bonald in a dignified letter of protest to the king 
replied: “Were the clergy less loyal, they would not 
be the object of such hatred”. He also desired the 
freedom of the Church, and his pastoral letter of 
1846, “La liberté de l’Eglise”, remains one of his 
best efforts. Of all the privileges essential to the 
Church, that of teaching seemed to him first and 
foremost. On several occasions he wrote either to 
approve or to condemn the legislation concerning 
schools. The royal ordinance of 1824 placing the 
schools under the surveillance of the bishops met 
with his entire approval; but the ordinances of 1828 
establishing a new mode of direction for primary 
schools and even interfering with ecclesiastical 
schools for secondary education, as well ds the Ville- 
main educational bill of 1844 and Salvandy’s project 
of 1847, he strongly opposed, thus preparing the way 
for the law of 1850. Having become, by the con- 
stitution of 1852, and by virtue of his dignity as 
cardinal, a member of the French Senate, Bonald 
showed once more his love of the Church by throwing 
the whole weight of his influence on the side of the 
eae pontiff and the independence of the Holy 

ee. 

The long episcopal career of Bonald covers 
many successive political regimes. Although by 
birth and education a stanch legitimist, yet, as a 
bishop, he looked above the changes of human govy- 
ernment to the Church and her welfare. Because 
the Revolution of February, 1848, with its motto 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”, seemed to him 
favourable to the best interests of the Church, he was 
one of the first bishops to welcome it. He wrote to 
his priests: “Give to the faithful the example of sub- 
mission and obedience to the Republic. You have 
long cherished the hope of enjoying the liberty which 
makes our brethren of the United States so happy; 
that liberty you shall have.” The same broadness 
of view he evinced when he refused to side with the 
Abbé Gaume on the question of the classics: “We 
decline to believe that the study of pagan authors 
has for three centuries instilled paganism into the 
social body.” 

Fisquet, La France pontificale, Métropole de Lyons (Paris); 
Miener, Orateurs_sacrés (Paris) XIV; Braumont, Vie du 
Cardinal de Bonald (Paris, 1870) ; te depuis 


le Concordat jusqu’a la Séparation (Paris, 
J. F. SoLLIER. 


Bona Mors Confraternity, Tue (Harpy Darn), 
was founded 2 October, 1648, in the Church of the 
Gest, Rome, by Father Vincent Caraffa, seventh 
General of the Society of Jesus, and approved by 
the Sovereign Pontiffs Innocent X and Alexander VII. 
In 1729 it was raised to an archconfraternity and 
enriched with numerous indulgences by Bene- 
dict XIII. He authorized the Father General of 
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special instructions at the public meetings help 
powerfully to prepare for a happy death. The 
conditions for membership are to present oneself 
to the director; to express to him one’s desire to 
become a member; to receive from him an outward 
sign of acceptance, usually in the form of a certificate. 
of admission; and to have one’s name registered. 
in the local Bona Mors Register. Only “by an un- 
usual and extraordinary exception’’, says a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, “is 
it allowed to enroll those absent’’. The director is 
authorized to decide what constitutes such an ex- 
ceptional case. The practices of the association 
and the indulgences granted to the members are 
specified in the manual of the confraternity (New 
York, 1896). JoHN J. WYNNE. 


Bonaparte, CHARLES - LuctEn - JULES - LAURENT, 
PRINCE oF CANINO AND MusiaNano, ornithologist, 
b. in Paris, 24 May, 1803; d. in the same city 29 July, 
1857. He was the eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte, the 
brother of Napoleon, and was educated in the uni- 
versities of Italy. After his marriage to his cousin 
Zenaide, daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, on 29 June, 
1822, he came to the United States where his father- 
in-law was residing. While here he devoted himself 
to the study of natural science and particularly of 
ornithology. He undertook the completion of Wil- 
son’s ‘Ornithology or History of the Birds of the 
United States’’ in four volumes (Philadelphia, 1825— 
33). In this work he describes more than one hundred. 
new species discovered by himself. He also published. 
“Observations on the Nomenclature of Wilson’s 
Ornithology’? (in the Journal of the Philadelphia 
Academy); ‘Synopsis of the Birds of the United 
States’’ (in the Annals of the Lyceum of New York), 
ete. He returned to Europe in 1828 and took up his: 
residence in Rome where he continued his scientific 
work. Upon the death of his father, Lucien, in 1840, 


he became Prince of Canino and Musignano and after- ~ 


wards entered the political arena, associating himself 
with the anti-Austrian party. He did not, however, 
lose interest in his favourite studies for he organized 
and presided over several scientific congresses in 
Italy. He had been attached to Pius IX, but in 1848 
he joined the radical party and in the following year 
was elected deputy of Viterbo and Vice-President of 
the Assembly. After the fall of the Republic he was 


obliged to leave Italy (July, 1849), but his cousin, | 


Louis-Napoleon, refused to permit him to enter France: 
until the following year when he settled in Paris. In 
1854 he became director of the Jardin des Plantes. 
Bonaparte had twelve children of whom eight sur- 
vived him. Among them was Lucien-Louis-Joseph- 
Napoleon, who was ordained priest in 1853 and was 
made cardinal in 1868. Bonaparte became an hon- 
orary member of the Academy of Upsala in 1833, and 
of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin in 1843, and 
corresponding member of the ‘Institut’? in 1844, 
Besides his published works already referred to may 
be mentioned: ‘“‘Specchio comparativo delle ornitho- 
logie di Roma e di Filadelfia’’ (Paris, 1827); “‘Icono- 
grafia della Fauna Italica’’ (Rome, 1834-41). This 
is his principal work and is illustrated with fine 


List of Birds of Europe and North America”’ (London, 
1838); “Catalogo metodico degli uccelli Europei’” 
1842); “Conspectus systematis ornith 

yden, 1850); “Conspectus systematis 
ie” (Leyden, 1850); “Ornithologie fossi 
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Friars Minor, b. at Bagnorea in the vicinity of 
Viterbo in 1221; d. at Lyons, 15 July, 1274. 

Nothing is known of Bonaventure’s parents save 
their names: Giovanni di Fidanza and Maria Ritella. 
How his baptismal name of John came to be changed 
to that of Bonaventure is not clear. An attempt 
has been made to trace the latter name to the ex- 
clamation of St. Francis, O buona ventura, when 
Bonaventure was brought as an infant to him to 
be cured of a dangerous illness. This derivation is 
highly improbable; it seems based on a late fifteenth- 
century legend. Bonaventure himself tells us 
(Legenda 8. Francisci Prolog.) that while yet a 
child he was preservéd from death through the in- 
tercession of St. Francis, but there is no evidence that 
this eure took place during the lifetime of St. Fran- 
cis or that the name Bonaventure originated in any 
prophetical words of St. Francis. It was certainly 
borne by others before 
the Seraphie Doctor. 
No details of Bona- 
venture’s youth have 
been preserved. He 
entered the Order of 
Friars Minor in 1238 
“or 1248; the exact 
year is uncertain. 
Wadding and the Bol- 
landists hold for the 

later date, but the ear- 
lier one is supported 
by Sbharalea, Bonelli, 
Panfilo da Magliano, 
and Jeiler, and appears 
more probable. It is 
certain that Bonaven- 
ture was sent from 
the Roman Province, 
to which he belonged, 
to complete his stud- 
ies at the University 
of Paris under Alex- 
ander of Hales, the 
great founder of the 
Franciscan School. 
‘The latter died in 
- 1245, according to the 
Opinion generally re- 
ceived, though not 
yet definitely estab- 
lished, and Bonaven- 
ture seems to have 
become his pupil about 
1242. Be this as it 
may, Bonaventure re- 
ceived in 1248 the 

“licentiate’”? which 
gave him the right to : : . 
teach publicly as Magister regens, and he continued to 
lecture at the university with great success until 1255, 
when he was compelled to discontinue, owing to the 
then violent outburst of opposition to the Mendicant 
orders on the part of the secular professors at the uni- 
versity. The latter, jealous, as it seems, of the aca- 
demic successes of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
sought to exclude them from teaching publicly. 
‘The smouldering elements of discord had been fanned 
into a flame in 1255, when Guillaume de Saint- 
Amour published a work entitled “The Perils of 
the Last Times’’, in which he attacked the Friars 
with great bitterness. It was in connexion with 
this dispute that Bonaventure wrote his treatise, 
“De paupertate Christi’. It was not, however, 
Bonaventure, as some have erroneously stated, 
but Blessed John of Parma, who appeared before 
Alexander IV at Anagni to defend the Franciscans 
against their adversary. The Holy See having, as 
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is well known, re-established the Mendicants in all 
their privileges, and Saint-Amour’s book having 
been formally condemned, the degree of Doctor was 
solemnly bestowed on St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas Aquinas at the university, 23 October, 1257. 

In the meantime Bonaventure, though not yet 
thirty-six years old, had on 2 February, 1257, been 
elected Minister General of the Friars Minor—an 
office of peculiar difficulty, owing to the fact that the 
order was distracted by internal dissensions between 
the two factions among the Friars designated re- 
spectively the Spirituales and the Relaxti. The 
former insisted upon the literal observance of the 
original Rule, especially in regard to poverty, while 
the latter wished to introduce innovations and miti- 
gations. This lamentable controversy had moreover 
been aggravated by the enthusiasm with which many of 
the “Spiritual” Friars had adopted the doctrines con- 
nected with the name 
of Abbot Joachim of 
Floris and set forth in 
the so-called ““Evange- 
lum zternum’’. The 
introduction to this 
pernicious book, which 
proclaimed the ap- 
proaching  dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit 
that was to replace 
the Law of Christ, 
was falsely attributed 
to Bl. John of Parma, 
who in 1257 had re- 
tired from the gov- 
ernment of the order 
in favour of Bona- 
venture. The new 
general lost no time 
in striking vigorously 
at both extremes 
within the order. On 
the one hand, he 
proceeded against sev- 
eral of the Joachi- 
mite “‘Spirituals’’ as 
heretics before an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal at 
Citta-della-Pieve; two 
of their leaders were 
condemned to perpet- 
ual imprisonment, and 
John of Parma was 
only saved from a like 
fate through the per- 
sonal intervention of 
Cardinal Ottoboni, af- 
terwards Adrian V. 
On the other hand, 
Bonaventure had, in an encyclical letter issued 
immediately after his election, outlined a programme 
for the reformation of the Relazti. These re- 
forms he sought to enforce three years later at 
the General Chapter of Narbonne when the con- 
stitutions of the order which he had revised were 
promulgated anew. These so-called ‘‘Constitu- 
tiones Narbonenses’’ are distributed under twelve 
heads, corresponding to the twelve chapters of the 
Rule, of which they form an enlightened and prudent 
exposition, and are of capital importance in the his- 
tory of Franciscan legislation. The chapter which 
issued this code of laws requested Bonaventure to 
write a ‘“legend”’ or life of St. Francis which should 
supersede those then in circulation. This was in 
1260. Three years later Bonaventure, having in 
the meantime visited a great part of the order, 
and having assisted at the dedication of the chapel 
on La Verna and at the translation of the remains 
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of St. Clare and of St. Anthony, convoked a general 
chapter of the order of Pisa at which his newly com- 
posed life of St. Francis was officially approved as 
the standard biography of the saint to the exclusion 
of all others. At this chapter of 1263, Bonaventure 
fixed the limits of the different provinces of the order 
and, among other ordinances, prescribed that at 
nightfall a bell should be rung in honour of the An- 
nunciation, a pious practice from which the Angelus 
seems to have originated. There are no grounds, 
however, for the assertion that Bonaventure in this 
chapter prescribed the celebration of the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception in the order. In 1264, 
at the earnest request of Cardinal Cajetan, Bona- 
venture consented to resume the direction of the Poor 
Clares which the Chapter of Pisa had entirely re- 
nounced the year before. He required the Clares, 
however, to acknowledge occasionally in writing 
that the favours tendered them by the Friars were 
voluntary acts of charity not arising from any ob- 
ligation whatsoever. It is said that Pope Urban IV 
acted at Bonaventure’s suggestion in attempting 
to establish uniformity of observance throughout 
all the monasteries of Clares. About this time (1264) 
Bonaventure founded at Rome the Society of the 
Gonfalone in honour of the Blessed Virgin which, 
if not the first confraternity instituted in the Church, 
as some have claimed, was certainly one of the 
earliest. In 1265 Clement IV, by a Bull dated 23 No- 
vember, nominated Bonaventure to the vacant 
Archbishopric of York, but the saint, in keeping with 
his singular humility, steadfastly refused this honour 
and the pope yielded. 

In 1266 Bonaventure convened a general chapter 
in Paris at which, besides other enactments, it was 
decreed that all the “legends”’ of St. Francis written 
before that of Bonaventure should be forthwith 
destroyed, just as the Chapter of Narbonne had in 
1260 ordered the destruction of all constitutions 
before those then enacted. This decree has excited 
much hostile criticism. Some would fain see in it a 
deliberate attempt on Bonaventure’s part to close 
the primitive sources of Franciscan history, to sup- 
press the real Francis, and substitute a counterfeit 
in his stead. Others, however, regard the decree 
in question as a purely liturgical ordinance intended 
to secure uniformity in the choir “legends”. Be- 
tween these two conflicting opinions the truth seems 
to be that this edict was nothing more than another 


heroic attempt to wipe out the old quarrels and 


start afresh. One cannot but regret the circumstances 
of this decree, but when it is recalled that the appeal 


_ of the contending parties was ever to the words and 


actions of St. Francis as recorded in the earlier 
“legends ”’, it would be unjust to accuse the chapter 
of “literary vandalism’’ in seeking to proscribe the 
latter. We have no details of Bonaventure’s life 
between 1266 and 1269. In the latter year he con- 
voked his fourth general chapter at Assisi, in which 
it was enacted that a Mass be sung every Saturday 
throughout the order in honour of the Blessed Virgin, 
not, however, in honour of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion as Wadding among others has erroneously 
stated. It was probably soon after this chapter that 
Bonaventure composed his “Apologia pauperum”’, 
in which he silences Gerard of Abbeville who by 
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any truth in the popular story that Bonaventure 
on arriving at Viterbo advised the citizens to lock 
up the cardinals with a view to hastening the election. 
In 1272 Bonaventure for the second time convened 
a general chapter at Pisa in which, apart from general 
enactments to further regular observances, new 
decrees were issued respecting the direction of the 
Poor Clares, and a solemn anniversary was instituted 
on 25 August in memory of St. Louis. This was the 
first step towards the canonization of the holy king, 
who had been a special friend of Bonaventure, and 
at whose request Bonaventure composed his “ Office 
of the Passion”. On 23 June, 1273, Bonaventure, 
much against his will, was created Cardinal-Bishop: 
of Albano, by Gregory X. It is said that the pope’s 
envoys who brought him the cardinal’s hat found 
the saint washing dishes outside a convent near 
Florence and were requested by him to hang it on a 
tree nearby until his hands were free to take it. 
Bonaventure continued to govern the Order of 
Friars Minor until 20 May, 1274, when at the General 
Chapter of Lyons, Jerome of Ascoli, afterwards. 
Nicholas IV,was elected to succeed him. Meanwhile 
Bonaventure had been charged by Gregory X to pre- 
pare the questions to be discussed at the Fourteenth 
(Ecumenical Council, which opened at Lyons 7 May, 
1274, 

The pope himself presided at the council, but he 
confided the direction of its deliberations to Bona- 
venture, especially charging him to confer with the 
Greeks on the points relating to the abjuration of 
their schism. It was largely due to Bonaventure’s 
efforts and to those of the Friars whom he had sent. 
to Constantinople, that the Greeks accepted the: 
union effected 6 July, 1274. Bonaventure twice 
addressed the assembled Fathers, on 18 May, during 
a session of the Council, when he preached on Baruch, 
v, 5, and on 29 June, during pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by the pope. While the council was still 
in session, Bonaventure died, Sunday, 15 July, 1274. 
The exact cause of his death is unknown, but if we: 
may credit the chronicle of Peregrinus of Bologna, 
Bonaventure’s secretary, which has recently (1905): 
been recovered and edited, the saint was poisoned. 
He was buried on the evening following his death 
in the church of the Friars Minor at Lyons, being 
honoured with a splendid funeral which was attended. 
by the pope, the King of Aragon, the cardinals, and. 
the other members of the council. The funeral 
oration was delivered by Pietro di Tarantasia, O.P., 
Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia, afterwards Innocent V,. 
and on the following day during the fifth session 
of the council, Gregory X spoke of the irreparable: 
loss the Church had sustained by the death of Bona- 
venture, and commanded all prelates and _ priests: 
throughout the whole world to celebrate Mass for 
the repose of his soul. “i 

Bonaventure enjoyed especial veneration even 
during his lifetime because of his stainless character 
and of the miracles attributed to him. It was Alex- 
ander of Hales who said that Bonaventure seemed 
to have escaped the curse of Adam’s sin. And the 
story of St. Thomas visitin 
while the latter was writing the life of St. Francis, 
and finding him in an ecstasy is well known. 
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Bonaventure’s cell — 


“Let. 
us leave a saint to work for a saint’’, said the Angelic 
Doctor as he withdrew. When, in 1434, Bona- 

6 e’s remains were translated to the new church — 
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or universally desired than that of Bonaventure. 
That its inception was so long delayed was mainly 
due to the deplorable dissensions within the order 
after Bonaventure’s death. Finally on 14 April, 
1482, Bonaventure was enrolled in the catalogue 
of the saints by Sixtus IV. In 1562 Bonaventure’s 
shrine was plundered by the Huguenots and the 
urn containing his body was burned in the public 
square. His head was preserved through the heroism 
of the superior, who hid it at the cost of his life, 
but it disappeared during the French Revolution 
and every effort to discover it has been in vain. 
Bonaventure was inscribed among the principal 
Doctors of the Church by Sixtus V, 14 March, 1587. 
His feast is celebrated 14 July. 

Bonaventure, as Hefele remarks, united in himself 
the two elements whence proceed whatever was 
noble and sublime, great and beautiful, in the Mid- 
die Ages, viz., tender piety and profound learning. 
These two qualities shine forth conspicuously in 
his writings. Bonaventure wrote on almost every 
subject treated by the Schoolmen, and his writ- 
ings are very numerous. The greater number of 
them deal with philosophy and theology. No 
work of Bonaventure’s is exclusively philosophi- 
eal, but in his “Commentary on the Sentences’’, 
his “Breviloquium’’, his “Itinerarium Mentis in 
Deum”’ and his “De reductione Artium ad Theolo- 
giam’’, he deals with the most important and difficult 
questions of philosophy in such a way that these 
four works taken together contain the elements 
of a complete system of philosophy, and at the 
same time bear striking witness to the mutual inter- 
penetration of philosophy and theology which is a 
distinguishing mark of the Scholastic period. The 
‘““Commentary on the Sentences’? remains without 
doubt Bonaventure’s greatest work; all his other 
writings are in some way subservient to it. It was 
written, swperiorum precepto (at the command of 
his superiors) when he was only twenty-seven and 
is a theological achievement of the first rank. It 
comprises more than four thousand pages in folio 
and treats extensively and profoundly of God and 
the Trinity, the Creation and Fall of Man, the In- 
carnation and Redemption, Grace, the Sacraments, 
and the Last Judgment, that is to say, traverses the 
‘entire field of Scholastic theology. Like the other 
medieval Summas, Bonaventure’s ‘‘Commentary”’ 
is divided into four books. In the first, second, and 
fourth Bonaventure can compete favourably with the 
best commentaries on the Sentences, but it is ad- 
mitted that in the third book he surpasses all others. 
The ‘Breviloquium’’, written before 1257, is, as 
its name implies, a shorter work. It is to some 
extent a summary of the “Commentary”’ contain- 
ing as Scheeben says, the quintessence of the theology 
of the time, and is the most sublime compendium of 
dogma in our possession. It is perhaps the work 
which will best give a popular notion of Bonaventure’s 
theology; in it his powers are seen at their best. 


Whilst the “Breviloquium”’ derives all things from 


God, the ‘“Itinerarium Mentis in Deum”’ proceeds: in 
the opposite direction, bringing all things back to 
their Supreme End. The latter work, which formed 
the delight of Gerson for more than thirty years, 
and from which Bl. Henry Suso drew so largely, 


was written on Mount la Verna in 1259. The re- | 


lation of the finite and infinite, the natural and 
supernatural, is again dealt with by Bonaventure, 


in his “De reductione Artium ad Theologiam’’, a 
little work written to demonstrate the relation which | 
_ philosophy and the arts bear to theology, and to 


_ prove that they are all absorbed in it as into a 
natural centre. It must not be inferred, however, 

; philosophy in Bonaventure’s view does not 
an existence of its own. The passages in 
rks on which such an opinion 
os fu eae ; Wea i 
oe LP ’ a wea m Pit ae 
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might be founded only go to prove that he did not 
regard philosophy as the chief or last end of scientific 
research and speculation. Moreover, it is only when 
compared with theology that he considers philosophy 
of an inferior order, Considered in itself, philosophy 
is, according to Bonaventure, a true science, prior 
in point of time to theology. Again, Bonaventure’s 
pre-eminence as a mystic must not be suffered to 
overshadow his labours in the domain of philosophy, 
for he was undoubtedly one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the Middle Ages. 

Bonaventure’s philosophy, no less than his theol- 
ogy, manifests his profound respect for tradition. 
He regarded new opinions with disfavour and ever 
strove to follow those generally received in his time. 
Thus, between the two great influences which de- 
termined the trend of Scholasticism about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, there can be no doubt that 
Bonaventure ever remained a faithful disciple of 
Augustine and always defended the teaching of that 
Doctor; yet he by no means repudiated the teaching 
of Aristotle. While basing his doctrine on that of 
the old school, Bonaventure borrowed not a little 
from the new. Though he severely criticized the 
defects of Aristotle, he is said to have quoted more 
frequently from the latter than any former Scholastic 
had done. Perhaps he inclined more, on the whole, 
to some general views of Plato than to those of 
Aristotle, but he cannot therefore be called a Pla- 
tonist. Although he adopted the hylomorphic 
theory of matter and form, Bonaventure, following 
Alexander of Hales, whose Summa he appears to 
have had before him in composing his own works, 
does not limit matter to corporeal beings, but holds 
that one and the same kind of matter is the sub- 
stratum of spiritual’ and corporeal beings alike. 
According to Bonaventure, materia prima is not a 
mere indeterminatum quid, but contains the rationes 
seminales infused by the Creator at the beginning, 
and tends towards the acquisition of those special 
forms which it ultimately assumes. The substantial 
form is not in Bonaventure’s opinion, essentially, 
one, as St. Thomas taught. Another point in which 
Bonaventure, as representing the Franciscan school, 
is at variance with St. Thomas is that which concerns 
the possibility of creation from eternity. He de- 
clares that reason can demonstrate that the world 
was not created ab eterno. In his hese of ideology 
Bonaventure does not favour either the doctrine 
of Plato or that of the Ontologists. It is only by 
completely misunderstanding Bonaventure’s teach- 
ing that any ontologistic interpretation can be read 
into it. For he is most emphatic in rejecting any 
direct or immediate vision of God or of His Divine 
attributes in this life. For the rest, the psychology 
of Bonaventure differs in no essential point from 
the common teaching of the Schoolmen. The same 
is true, as a whole, of his theology. 

Bonaventure’s theological writings may be classed 
under four heads: dogmatic, mystic, exegetical, and 
homiletic. His dogmatic teaching is found chiefly 
in his “Commentary -on the Sentences’? and in 
his “Breviloquium”’. Treating of the Incarnation, 
Bonaventure does not differ substantially from 
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the Holy Eucharist. He rejects the doctrine of 
physical, and admits only a moral, efficacy in the 
sacraments. It is much to be regretted that Bona- 
venture’s views on this and other controverted 
questions should be so often misrepresented, even 
by recent writers. For example, at least three of 
the latest and best known manuals of dogma in 
treating of such questions as ‘‘ De angelorum natura’’, 
“De scientié Christi’, “De natura distinctionis 
inter caritatem et gratiam sanctificantem’’, “De 
causalitate sacramentorum’”’, and “De statu par- 
vulorum sine baptismo morientium”’, gratuitously 
attribute opinions to Bonaventure which are entirely 
at variance with his real teaching. To be sure Bona- 
venture, like all the Scholastics, occasionally put 
forward opinions not strictly correct in regard to 
questions not yet defined or clearly settled, but even 
here his teaching represents the most profound and 
acceptable ideas of his age and marks a notable 
stage in the evolution of knowledge. Bonaventure’s 
authority has always been very great in the Church. 
Apart from his personal influence at Lyons (1274), 
his writings carried great weight at the subsequent 
councils at Vienne (1311), Constance (1417), Basle 
(1431), and Florence (1438). At Trent (1546) his 
writings, as Newman remarks (Apologia, ch. v) had 
a critical effect on some of the definitions of dogma, 
and at the Vatican Council (1870), sentences from 
them were embodied in the decrees concerning papal 
supremacy and infallibility. 

Only a small part of Bonaventure’s writings is 
properly mystical. These are characterized by 
brevity and by a faithful adherence to the teaching 
of the Gospel. The perfecting of the soul by the 
uprooting of vice and the implanting of virtue is 
his chief concern. There is a degree of prayer in 
which ecstasy occurs. When it is attained, God is 
sincerely to be thanked. It must, however, be re- 
garded only as incidental. It is by no means essential 
to the possession of perfection in the highest degree. - 
Such is the general outline of Bonaventure’s mys- 
ticism which is largely a continuation and develop- 
ment of what the St. Victors had already laid down. 
The shortest and most complete summary of it is 
found in his ‘‘De Triplici Via’’, often erroneously 
entitled the “Incendium Amoris’’, in which he dis- 
tinguishes the different stages or degrees of perfect 
charity. What the “Breviloquium”’’ is to Scholas- 
ticism, the ‘‘De Triplici Via’’ is to mysticism—a per- 
fect compendium of all that is best in it. Savonarola 
made a pious and learned commentary upon it. 
Perhaps the best known of Bonaventure’s other 
mystical and ascetical writings are the “‘Soliloquium”’, 
a sort of dialogue containing a rich collection of 
passages from the Fathers on spiritual questions; 
the “Lignum vite’’, a series of forty-eight devout 
meditations on the life of Christ, the ‘De sex alis 
seraphim”’, a oe opuscule on the virtues of 
superiors, which Father Claudius Acquaviva caused 
to be printed separately and circulated throughout 


the Society of Jesus; the “Vitis mystica’, a work 
on the Passion, which was for a long time erroneously 
ascribed to St. Bernard, and “De Perfectione vite’’, 
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same kind, but its title, which did not originate with 
Bonaventure, is somewhat misleading. It consists 
of an unfinished course of instructions delivered 
at Paris in 1273. Bonaventure did not intend in 
these twenty-one discourses to explain the work 
of the six days, but rather to draw some analogous 
instructions from the first chapter of Genesis, as a 
warning to his auditors against some errors of the 
day. It is an exaggeration to say that Bonaventure 
had regard only to the mystical sense of Scripture. 
In such of his writings as are properly exegetical 
he follows the text, though he also develops the 
practical conclusions deduced from it, for in the 
composition of these works he had the advantage 
of the preacher mainly in view. Bonaventure had 
conceived the most sublime idea of the ministry 
of preaching, and notwithstanding his manifold 
labours in other fields, this ministry ever held an 
especial place among his labours. He neglected 
no opportunity of preaching, whether to the clergy, 
the people, or his own Friars, and Bl. Francis of 
Fabriano (d. 1322), his contemporary and auditor, 
bears witness that Bonaventure’s renown as a preacher 
almost surpassed his fame as a teacher. He preached 
before popes and kings, in Spain and Germany, as well 
as in France and Italy. Nearly five hundred authentic 
sermons of Bonaventure have come down to us; 
the greater part of them were delivered in Paris be- 
fore the university while Bonaventure was professor 
there, or after he had become minister general. 
Most of them were taken down by some of his audit- 
ors and thus preserved to posterity. In his ser- 
mons he follows the Scholastic method of putting 
forth the divisions of his subject and then expound- 
ing each division according to the different senses. 
Besides his philosophical and theological writings, 


Bonaventure left a number of works referring to — 


the religious life, but more especially to the Fran- 
ciscan Order. 
explanation of the Rule of the Friars Minor; in 


this work, written at a time when the dissensions 


within the order as to the observance of the Rule 
were so painfully marked, he adopted a concilia- 
tory attitude, approving neither the interpretation 
of the Zelanti nor that of the Relazti. His aim was 
to promote harmony in essentials. With this end 
in view, he had chosen a middle course at the outset 
and firmly adhered to it during the seventeen years 
of his generalship. If anyone could have succeeded 
in uniting the order, it would have been Bonaventure; 
but the via media proved impracticable, and Bona- 
venture’s personality only served to hold in check 
the elements of discord, subsequently represented 
Following 
upon his explanation of the Rule comes Bonaventure’s 
important treatise embodying the Constitutions of 
Narbonne already referred to. There is also an 
answer by Bonaventure to some questions concern- 
ing the Rule, a treatise on the guidance of novices, 
and an opuscule in which Bonaventure states why 
the Friars Minor preach and hear confessions, be- 
sides a number of letters which give us a special 
insight into the saint’s character. These include 
official letters written by Bonaventure as general 
to the superiors of the order, as well as personal 
letters addressed like that ‘‘Ad innominatum magis- 
trum”? to private individuals. Bonaventure’s 
beautiful ‘‘Legend”’ or life of St. Francis completes 
the writings in which he strove to promote the 
spiritual welfare of his brethren. This well-known 
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the unhappy discord still ravaging the order. St. 
Bonaventure’s aim was to present a general portrait 
of the holy founder which, by the omission of certain 
points that had given rise to controversy, should 
be acceptable to all parties. This aim was surely 
legitimate even though from a critical standpoint 
the work may not be a perfect biography. Of this 
“Legenda Major’’, as it came to be called, Bona- 
venture made an abridgment arranged for use in 
choir and known as the ‘‘ Legenda Minor’’. 

Bonaventure was the true heir and follower of 
Alexander of Hales and the continuator of the old 
Franciscan school founded by the Doctor Irrejraga- 
bilis, but he surpassed the latter in acumen, fertility 
of imagination, and originality of expression. His 
proper place is beside his friend St. Thomas, as they 
are the two greatest theologians of Scholasticism. 
If it be true that the system of St. Thomas is more 
finished than that of Bonaventure, it should be borne 
in mind that, whereas Thomas was free to give him- 
self to study to the end of his days, Bonaventure 
had not yet received the Doctor’s degree when he was 
ealled to govern his order and overwhelmed with 
multifarious cares in consequence. The heavy 
responsibilities which he bore till within a few 
weeks of his death were almost incompatible with 
further study and even precluded his completing 
what he had begun before his thirty-sixth year. 
Again, in attempting to make a comparison between 
Bonaventure and St. Thomas, we should remember 
that the two saints were of a different bent of mind; 
each had qualities in which he excelled; one was in 
a sense the complement of the other; one supplied 
what the other lacked. Thus Thomas was analytical, 
Bonaventure synthetical; Thomas was the Christian 
Aristotle, Bonaventure the true disciple of Augustine; 
‘Thomas was the teacher of the schools, Bonaventure 
of practical life; Thomas enlightened the mind, Bona- 
venture inflamed the heart; Thomas extended the 
Kingdom of God by the love of theology, Bonaventure 
by the theology of love. Even those who hold that 
Bonaventure does not reach the level of St. Thomas 
in the sphere of Scholastic speculation concede that 
as a mystic he far surpasses the Angelic Doctor. 
In this particular realm of theology, Bonaventure 
equals, if he does not excel, St. Bernard himself. 
Leo XIII rightly calls Bonaventure the Prince of 
Mystics: “Having scaled the difficult heights of 
speculation in a most notable manner, he treated 
of mystical theology with such perfection that in 
the common opinion of the learned he is facile 
princeps in that field.’’ (Allocutio of 11 October, 
1890.) It must not be concluded, however, that 
Bonaventure’s mystical writings constitute his chief 
title to fame. This conclusion, in so far as it seems 
to imply a deprecation of his labours in the field of 
Scholasticism, is opposed to the explicit utterances of 
several pontiffs and eminent scholars, is incompatible 
with Bonaventure’s acknowledged reputation in the 
Schools, and is excluded by an intelligent perusal of 
his works. As a matter of fact, the half of one volume 
of the ten comprising the Quaracchi edition suffices 
to contain Bonaventure’s ascetic and mystic writings. 
Although Bonaventure’s mystical works alone would 
suffice to place him in the foremost rank, yet he may 
justly be called a mystic rather than a Scholastic only 
in so far as every subject he treats of is made ulti- 
mately to converge pon God. This abiding sense of 
‘God’s presence which pervades all the writings of 
Bonaventure is perhaps their fundamental attribute. 
To it we may trace that all-pervading unction which 
is their peculiar characteristic. As Sixtus V aptly 
expresses it: “In writing he united to the highest 
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Antoninus, Denis the Carthusian, Louis of Granada, 
and Father Claude de la Colombiére, among others, 
have also noted this feature of Bonaventure’s writings. 
Invariably he aims at arousing devotion as well as 
imparting knowledge. He never divorces the one 
from the other, but treats learned subjects devoutly 
and devout subjects learnedly. Bonaventure, how- 
ever, never sacrifices truth to devotion, but his 
tendency to prefer an opinion which arouses devotion 
to a dry and uncertain speculation may go far towards 
explaining not a little of the widespread popularity 
his writings enjoyed among his contemporaries and 
in all succeeding ages. Again Bonaventure is dis- 
tinguished from the other Scholastics not only by 
the greater warmth of his religious teaching, but also 
by its practical tendency as Trithemius notes (Scrip- 
tores Eccles.). Many purely speculative questions 
are passed over by Bonaventure; there is a directness 
about all he has written. No useful purpose, he 
declares, is achieved by mere controversy. He is 
ever tolerant and modest. Thus while he himself 
accepts the literal interpretations of the first chapter 
of Genesis, Bonaventure acknowledges the admissi- 
bility of_a different one and refers with admiration 
to the figurative explanation propounded by St. 
Augustine. He never condemns the opinions of 
others and emphatically disclaims anything like 
finality for his own views. Indeed he asserts the 
littleness of his authority, renounces all claims to 
originality and calls himself a “poor compiler”’. 
No doubt Bonaventure’s works betray some of the 
defects of the learning of his day, but there is nothing 
in them that savours of useless subtlety. ‘One does 
not find in his pages’’, writes Gerson (De Examin. 
Doctrin.) “vain trifles or useless cavils, nor does he 
mix as do so many others, worldly digressions with 
serious theological discussions’. ‘This’’, he adds, 
“is the reason why St. Bonaventure has been aban- 
doned by those Scholastics who are devoid of piety 
of whom the number is alas! but too large’. It 
has been said that Bonaventure’s mystical spirit un- 
fitted him for subtle analysis. Be this as it may, 
one of the greatest charms of Bonaventure’s writings 
is their simple clearness. Though he had necessarily 
to make use of the Scholastic method, he rose above 
dialectics, and though his argumentation may at 
times seem too cumbersome to find approval in our 
time, yet he writes with an ease and grace of style 
which one seeks in vain among the other Schoolmen. 
To the minds of his contemporaries impregnated 
with the mysticism of the Middle Ages, the spirit 
that breathed in Bonaventure’s writings seemed 
to find its parallel only in the lives of those that stand 
nearest to the Throne, and the title of ‘Seraphic 
Doctor’? bestowed upon Bonaventure is an undenia- 
ble tribute to his all-absorbing love for God. This 
title seems to have been first given to him in 1333 
in the Prologue of the ‘‘ Pantheologia’’ by Rayner of 
Pisa, O.P. He had already received while teaching 
in Paris the name of Doctor Devotus. 
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Duns Scotus, owing largely to the prominence of 
the latter as champion of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in the disputes between the Franciscans 
and Dominicans. Sixtus V, however, founded a 
special chair at Rome for the study of St. Bona- 
venture; such chairs also existed in several uni- 
versities, notably at Ingolstadt, Salzburg, Valencia, 
and Osuna. It is worthy of note that the Capuchins 
forbade their Friars to follow Scotus and ordered 
them to return to the study of Bonaventure. The 
centenary celebrations of 1874 appear to have 
revived interest in the life and work of St. Bona- 
venture. Certain it is that since then the study of 
his writings has steadily increased. 

Unfortunately not all of Bonaventure’s writings 
have come down to us. Some were lost before the 
invention of printing. On the other hand, several 
works have in the course of time been attributed to 
him which are nothis. Such are the “Centiloquium”’, 
the “Speculum Discipline’’, which is probably the 
work of Bernard of Besse, Bonaventure’s secretary; 
the rhythmical ‘‘ Philomela’’, which seems to be from 
the pen of John Peekham; the ‘Stimulus Amoris”’ 
and the “Speculum B. M. V.’’, written respectively 
by James of Milan and Conrad of Saxony; “The 
Legend of St. Clare’’, which is by Thomas of Celano; 
the ‘‘Meditationes vitsz Christi’? composed by a 
Friar Minor for a Poor Clare, and the ‘ Biblia pau- 
perum”’ of the Dominican Nicholas of Hanapis. 
Those familiar with the catalogues of European 
libraries are aware that no writer since the Middle 
Ages had been more widely read or copied than 
Bonaventure. The earliest catalogues of his works 
are those given by Salimbene (1282), Henry of 
Ghent (d. 1293), Ubertino of Casale (1305), Ptolemy 
of Lucca (1327) and the ‘Chronicle of the XXIV 
Generals”’ (1368). The fifteenth century saw no 
less than fifty editions of Bonaventure’s works. 
More celebrated than any preceding edition was that 
published at Rome (1588-96) by order of Sixtus V 
(7 vols. in fol.). It was reprinted with but slight 
emendations at Metz in 1609 and at Lyons in 1678. 
A fourth edition appeared at Venice (13 vols. in 4to) 
1751, and was reprinted at Paris in 1864. All these 
editions were very imperfect in so far as they in- 
clude spurious works and omit genuine ones. They 
have been completely superseded by the celebrated 
critical edition published by the Friars Minor at 
Quaracchi, near Florence. Any scientific study of 
Bonaventure must be based upon this edition, upon 
which not only Leo XIII (13 December, 1885) 
and Pius X (11 April, 1904), but scholars of all creeds 
have lavished the highest encomiums. Nothing 
seems to have been omitted which could make this 
edition perfect and complete. In its preparation 
the editors visited over 400 libraries and examined 
nearly 52,000 MSS. while the first volume alone 
contains 20,000 variant readings. It was com- 
menced by Father Fidelis a Fanna (d. 1881) and 
completed by Father Ignatius Jeiler (d. 1904): 
“Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventure S. R. E. Epis- 
copi Cardinalis Opera Omnia, edita studio et curd 
P. P. Collegii S. Bonaventure in fol. ad Claras Aquas 
([Quaracchi] 1882-1902”’. In this edition the works 
of the saint are distributed through the ten volumes 
as follows: the first four contain his great ‘“Com- 
mentaries on the Book of Sentences’’; the fifth com- 
prises eight smaller scholastic works such as the 
“Breviloquium ” and “ Itinerarium’’; the sixth and 
seventh are devoted to his commentaries on Scrip- 
ture; the eighth contains his mystical and ascetic 
writings and works having special reference to the 
order; the ninth his sermons; whilst the tenth is taken 
up with the index and a short sketch of the saint’s 
life and writings by Father Ignatius Jeiler. 

We do not possess any formal, contemporary 
biography of St. Bonaventure. That written by 
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the Spanish Franciscan, Zamorra, who flourished’ 
before 1300, has not been preserved. The references: 
to Bonaventure’s life contained in the works of 
Salimbene (1282), Bernard of Besse (c. 1380) BI. 
Francis of Fabriano (d. 1322), Angelo Clareno (d. 1337), 
Ubertino of Casale (d. 1338), Bartholomew of Pisa 
(d. 1399) and the “‘Chronicle of the XXIV Generals’’ 
(c. 1368), are given in vol. X of the Quaracchi 
Edition (pp. 39-72). 

Acta SS., 3d ed., July, III, 776-822; Wappine, Annales 
Min. (Rome, 1732), IV, passim; Iprem, Script. Ord. Min, 
(1650), 61-81; SBARALEA, Suwpplementum (1806), 142-172, 726; 
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Bonaventura (2d ed., Florence, 1874); BertTHAuMIER, Histoire 
de S. Bonaventure (Paris, 1858); Martani, S. Bonaventura 
(Florence, 1874); Marancont, Vita di S. Bonaventura (Padua, 
1874); Istporus A Buscomari, S. Bonaventura, O. F. 
minister generalis (Rome, 1874); ANTON. Maria DA VICENZA, 
Vita di 8S. Bonaventura (Rome, 1874), German tr. JEILER 
(Paderborn, 1874); PANFILo DA Maauiano, Storia compendiosa 
di S. Francesco e det francescani (Rome, 1874), I, 619 and 
passim; SKry, Life of St. Bonaventure (London, 1889); Lo pp 
Cuary, Lives of the Saints and. Blessed of the Three Orders of 
St. Francis (Taunton, 1886), II, 466-490; Prosper pr Mar- 
TIGNk, La scholastique et les traditions franciscaines (Paris 
1888), 77-153; CHbrance, S. Bonaventure (Paris, 1899); an 
Smeets in Dict. de théol. cath. (Paris, 1904), II, 962-986. 

Among those who of recent years have written on Bonaven- 
ture’s doctrine or special points of it are MARGERIn, Essai sur 
la philosophie de S. Bonaventure (Paris, 1855); Van Loo, 
Specimen doctrine ... . ad mentem S, Bonaventure (Louvain, 
1856); Hottensere, Studien zu Bonaventura (Berlin, 1862); 
Fiveuis A Fanna, Seraphici Doctoris, Bonaventure, doctring 
de Romani Pontificis primatu et infallibilitate (Turin, 1870); 
Iprem, Ratio nove collectionis operum S. Bonaventure (Turin, 
1874); MarcELLINO DA CrvezzaA, Della vera filosofia e delle 
dottrine del serafico dottore S. Bonaventura_ (Genoa, 1874); 
Lupovicus A ASTROPLANIO, Seraphicus Doctor S, Bona- 
ventura in Cicumenicis cath. eccl. conciliis (Rome, 1874); 
Franciscus Maria A SALERNO, Della poesia nel serafico dottore 
S. Bonaventura (Genoa, 1874); WERNER, Die Psychologie und 
Erkenntnisslehre des hl. Bonaventura (Vienna, 1876); Ant. M. 
A VINCENTIA ET Jo. A Rupino, Lexicon Bonaventurianum. 
philosophico-theologicum (Vienna, 1880); De humane cognitionis 
ratione; anecdota quedam Bonaventure et nonnullorum 
ipsius discipulorum (Quaracchi, 1883); Baroni, La scuola 
franciscana guidata dal suo serafico dottore S. Bonaventura 
(Florence, 1886); Cana, Oratio super characteribus doctrine 
Bonaventuriane (Piacenza, 1887); Jemerr, S. Bonaventure 
principia de concursu Dei generali ad actiones causarum secun- 
darum (Quaracchi, 1887); SratEczny, Compendium historia 
philosophie (Rome, 1898), 312, passim; Bisocno, S. Bonaven- 
tura e Dante (Milan, 1899); EvANGELISTE DE Sarnt-Bhat, Le 
séraphin de Vécole, études sur S. Bonaventure (Paris, 1900); 
Zorzoui, La questione di S. Bonaventura, De cognitionis hu- 
mane supreme ratione, commentata e difesa (Turin, 1900); Vitta— 
Nova, S. Bonaventura und das Papstthum (Bregenz, 1902);. 
Rosati, L’eloguenza cristiana in S. Bonaventura (Florence,,. 
1903); Factn, Dissertatio de studio bonaventuriano (Quaracchi, 
1902); S. Bonaventura, Doctor Seraphicus, discipulorum S. 
Augustini alter princeps (Venice, 1904); Stécki, Handbook of 
the History of Philosophy, tr. Frnuay (Dublin, 1903), I, 402— 
406; Turner, History of Philosophy (Boston, 1903), 329-335;. 
Freiper, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franzis- 
kanerorden bis um die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg,. 
1904), 215-227, passim; Vives, Summula Commentariorum. 
Seraphici Doctoris, Bonaventure (Rome, 1905); pre WutF, 
Histoire de la philosophie médiévale (2d ed., Louvain and Paris, 
1905), 299-308; Unserwnc-Heinze, Grundriss der Geschichte: 
der Philosophie (Berlin, 1905, 9th ed.), II, 279-286; Usaxp- 
D’ALENGON in Etudes Franciscaines (July, 1905), 91-102; 
Laurence, The Life and Writings of St. Bonaventure in The 
Franciscan Monthly (London, 1904-06). 
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Boncompagni, BatTHasar, an Italian mathe- 
matician, b. at Rome, 10 May, 1821; d. 13 April, 1894. 
He was a member of the illustrious family to which 
had belonged Gregory XIII, the reformer of the 
calendar. He studied mathematics and physics un- 
der Santucci and became known as a prolific writer 
on mathematical and historical subjects. At an early 
age (1840) he contributed to the “Giornale Ar- 
cadico”’ biographical sketches of Father Joseph 
Calandrelli, director of the observatory of the Roman 
College after the suppression of the Society of Jesus,. 
and his assistant Conti. These were followed by his. 
“Recherches sur les intégrales définies’’?, which a 
peared in ‘‘Crelle’s Journal’’ (Berlin). In 1846 the 
“Giornale Arcadico’’ published his “Studi intorno ad 
aleuni avanzamenti della fisica in Italia nei secoli 
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XVI e XVIII’. In 1847 he became a member of 
the Accademia dei Lincei and shortly after its li- 
brarian. 

Boncompagni contributed much to the study of 
the history of mathematics by his “ Bolletino’”’, which 
he founded in 1868 and conducted until 1887. To 
it he contributed numerous essays, biographies, re- 
views, etc. Among his essays published before the 
founding of the “‘ Bolletino’’ may be mentioned, ‘‘ Della 
vita e delle opere di Gherardo Cremonese traduttore 
del secolo XII’’ (1850); ‘“‘Gherardo da Sabionetta, 
astronomo del secolo XIII’’ (1851); ‘Della vita e 
delle opere di Guido Bonatti’? (1851); “Memoria 
sopra Leonardo”’ (1854); ‘“‘Saggio intorno ad alcune 
opere di Leonardo” (1854); “Tre scritti inediti di 
Leonardo da un manoscritto dell’ Ambrosiana di Mi- 
lano”’ (Florence, 1854); “Intorno ad una proprieta 
dei numeri’’ (in the ‘“Annali delle scienze matema- 
tiche e fisiche’’ 1855); “‘Scritti inediti del P. D. Pietro 
Cossali’’ (1857); ‘‘Dissertazione intorno ad un trat- 
tato di aritmetica stampato nel 1478’’ (in the “Atti 
dei Nuovi Lincei’’ 1862-63). In 1857 Boncompagni 
also published the “ Algoritmi de numero Indorum”’ 
which he had found in the Library of Cambridge 
University. It is supposed to be a translation of 
the famous treatise on arithmetic of Al-khwarizmi, 
the most illustrious of the Arabian mathematicians. 


Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, Suppl., 6th ed., Turin; Bau, 
Hist. of Mathematics (New York, 1888). 
H. M. Brock. 


Bonet, Juan Paso, a Spanish priest and one of 
the first to give attention to the education of the deaf 
and dumb, b. towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He became secretary of the High Constable of 
Castile. The latter’s brother being a deaf-mute, 
Bonet took his education in hand. To make his 
pupil understand words and speak them he invented 
a system of visible signs and of gymnastics for pro- 
nunciation. This consisted in certain signs repre- 
senting to the sense of sight the sounds of words, 
in exercises of breathing in the formation of sounds 
and to adapt the different organs of articulation, the 
lips, tongue, and teeth, to the proper pronunciation 
of each sound. He reduced his system to practice 
by means of a manual alphabet—a combination of 
signs made with the hands representing the various 
letters—and a description of the dispositions of the 
vocal organ necessary to the pronunciation of each 
letter. He succeeded fairly well with his pupil aud 
- explained the principles of his system in a book, 
“Reduccién de las letras y arte para ensefiar 4 hablar 


los mudos” (Madrid, 1620). 
Kenetm Dicsy, Of Bodies and of Man’s Soul (London, 
1669); De L’Epée, Instruction des sourds-muets (Paris, Hees 


De Geranpo, De l’Education des sourds-muets (Paris, 1827). 
G. M. SauvacsE. 


Bonet, Nicuouas, Friar Minor, theologian, and 
missionary, date of birth uncertain; d. 1360. Proba- 
bly a Frenchman by birth, he taught theology with 
great success at Paris, where he received the title 
of “Doctor Pacificus’? (The Peaceful Doctor) on 
account of his suave and tranquil mode of lecturing. 
Bonet took an important part in the dispute concern- 
ing the beatific vision which was warmly discussed 
‘during the pontificate of John XXII and _ finally 
ed by the decree of his successor, Benedict XII, 
“Benedictus Deus’’. a member of the papal 
embassy sent by Benedict XII to Kublai Khan, 
randson of the famous conqueror Genghis Khan, 
Bonet exchanged the comparative ease and comfort 
_ of the professor of theology for the arduous and 

perilous labours of the missionary. The Franciscan 

ons in Tatary were founded as early as the year 
by the zealous apostles of the Faith, Lorenzo 
togallo and Giovanni da Pian Carpino; and in 

o see the great work which bbe inaugurated 
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John of Monte Corvino kept up and extended, the 
great khan was induced to send an embassy to 
Benedict XII to petition for new labourers in the 
missions of Asia. The pope received the legates 
with every mark of honour and, acceding to the wish 
of the Mongolian monarch, commissioned four re- 
ligious of the order of Friars Minor as his legates, on 
whom he conferred all the Apostolic faculties and 
privileges necessary for their missionary labours. 
These were John of Florence, afterwards Bishop of 
Bisignano in Calabria, Nicholas Bonet, Nicolas da 
Molano, and Gregory of Hungary. The embassy 
bearing letters from the pope to the khan left Avignon 
towards the end of the year 1338, and after a long 
and arduous journey arrived at Peking in China, 
the residence of the Tatar emperor at the beginning 
of 1342. The missionaries were encouraged in 
their apostolic labours by the kindly attitude of 
Kublai Khan and succeeded in founding numerous 
Christian settlements throughout the vast Mongolian 
empire. About the year 1346 they set out again 
for Italy. Part of the homeward journey they 
made by sea and the remainder, from the Kingdom 
of Persia, by land, arriving in Avignon at the beginning 
of the year 1354. Shortly after the return of the 
missionaries, Bonet was consecrated titular Bishop 
of Mileve in Africa in recognition of his devoted 
services while on the mission of Mongolia. Among 
the writings of Nicholas Bonet, the “Tractatus de 
conceptione B. Marie Virginis jussu Clementis V 
scriptus’’, the “Formalitates e Doctrinad Scoti’’ and 
his ‘“Commentarius in IV libros sententiarum’” 


deserve special mention. 

Cusack, St. Francis and the Franciscans (New York, 
1867), XIV, 470-472; Sparaura, Suppl. et castig. ad script. 
ord, min., 552; DA Crvezza, Storia delle missiont Francescane’ 
(Rome, 1859), III, xv, 599-617; Wappine, Annales Minorum, 
VII, 213-219; pe GuBERNATIS, De missionibus antiquis (Rome, 
1689), I, 399; Analecta Franciscana (Quaracchi, 1887), II, 178, 
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Bonfrére, Jacquss, Biblical scholar, b. at Dinant, 
Belgium, 12 April, 1573; d. at Tournai, 9 May, 1642. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1592. After 
having taught rhetoric, philosophy, and theology, he 
devoted himself to the Sacred Scriptures. He was 
long a professor of Scripture and Hebrew at Douai, 
where he was superior of the Scots College. Sweert, 
in his “Athens Belgice’’, speaks of him as a man 
of rare virtue; he praises his industry and prudence, 
as well as the penetration of his mind and the solidity 
of his judgment. His work in the department of 
Sacred Scriptures, into which, he tells us, he had 
been initiated by Cornelius 4 Lapide, has always: 
been highly appreciated. His ‘‘ Preloquia’’ was, in: 
1839, selected by Migne as the most suitable treatise 
or general introduction with which to begin his 
“Sacre Scripture Cursus Completus” (I, cols. 5- 
242). In this work Bonfrére deals with subjects 
pertaining to the Bible as a whole. His selection 
and treatment of topics was determined largely by 
the controversies of the time regarding the value of 
the Vulgate, the obscurity of Be pee: ete. But 
many of them still retain their interest; and they are 
all handled in a clear and interesting way. The 
historical methods now applied to the canon, text, 
and hermeneutics of Sacred Scripture were not. 
known in his time. He deals with inspiration in 
one chapter (ch. viii: De modo quo Deus cum hisce 
Scriptoribus hagiographis habuit). The views he sets: 
forth here do not in all respects agree with the teach- 
ing of modern theologians. He holds, for instance, 
that approval of a writing by God, subsequent to its _ 
composition, would suffice to make it canonical. In _ 

it of fact, though, he assures us, no 
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make a clear distinction between inspiration and 
revelation. (See Pesch, ‘‘De Inspiratione,’”’ Nos. 
323 and 324.) 

The ‘Preloquia’’? were published along with a 
commentary on the Pentateuch in a volume entitled: 
“Pentateuchus Mosis commentario illustratus, pre- 
missis preloquiis perutilibus’’ (fol., Antwerp, 1625). 
This was followed by his commentary on Josue, 
Judges, and Ruth, to which he added a treatise on 
sacred geography, composed by Eusebius and trans- 


lated by St. Jerome: “Josue, Judices et Ruth commen- _ 


tario illustrati. Accessit Onomasticon” (fol., Paris, 
1631). Bonfrére had undertaken to explain the 
Books of Kings before his work on the Pentateuch, 
he tells us in his preface to the latter; but he had felt 
the need of going back to the beginning of things. His 
“Libri Regum et Paralipomenon commentariis illus- 
trati’’, was given to the press at Tournai, in 1643, 
after his death. But the printing-house was burned, 
and the work did not appear. Bibliographers have no 
reference even to the MSS. The learned professor is 
said to have left commentaries on nearly all the other 
books of the Bible. Bonfrére’s explanation of the 
text of Scripture shows a very good knowledge of 
Hebrew, and he pays special attention to the places 
mentioned. His erudition was extensive for his time. 
‘The soberness and judiciousness of his comments are 


generally admired. 
ALEGAMBE, Bibl. Script. S.J., ANDR&, Bib. Belgica; SwEERT, 


Athene Belgice, 
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Boniface (Winrrip, WynrFrritTH), Sant, Apostle 
of Germany, date of birth unknown; martyred 
5 June, 755 (754); emblems: the oak, axe, book, fox, 
scourge, fountain, raven, sword. He was a native of 
England, though some authorities have claimed him 
for Ireland or Scotland. The place of his birth is not 
known, though it was probably in the south-western 
part of Wessex. Crediton (Kirton) in Devonshire 
is given by more modern authors. The same un- 
certainty exists in regard to the year of his birth. It 
seems, however, safe to state that he was not born 
before 672 or 675, or as late as 680. Descended from 
a noble family, from his earliest years he showed great 
ability, and received a religious education. His 
parents intended him for secular pursuits, but, in- 
‘spired with higher ideals by missionary monks who 
visited his home, Winfrid felt himself called to a 
religious state. After much difficulty he obtained 
his father’s permission and went to the monastery of 
Adescancastre on the site of the present city of Exeter, 
where, under the direction of Abbot Wolfhard, he 
was trained in piety and learning. About seven 
years later he went to the Abbey of Nhutscelle (Nut- 
shalling) between Winchester and Southampton. 
Here, leading an austere and studious life under Abbot 
‘Winbert, he rapidly advanced in sanctity and knowl- 
edge, excelling especially in the profound understand- 


ing of the Sacred Scriptures, of which he gives evi-— 
Martel as far as Trier. Near this city was the Abbey 
From there he took with — 


dence in his letters. He was also well educated in 


ae of thirty he was ordained priest. 
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litical disturbances caused him to return temporarily 
to England. Towards the end of 717 Abbot Winbert 
died, and Winfrid was elected to succeed him, but 
declined and induced Daniel, Bishop of Winchester, 
to influence the monks to elect another. Winfrid 
was left free to follow out his intentions, but before 
going back to his apostolic work he wished to visit 
Rome and to obtain from the pope the apostolic 
mission and the necessary faculties. Bishop Daniel 
gave him an open letter of recommendation to kings, 
princes, bishops, abbots, and priests, and a private 
letter to the pope. On Winfrid’s arrival in Rome, in 
the fall of 718, Pope Gregory II received him kindly, 
praised his resolution, and, having satisfied himself 
in various conferences as to the orthodoxy of Winfrid, 
his morals, and the purity of his motives, on 15 May, 
719, he gave him full authority to preach the Gospel to 
the heathens in Germany to the right of the Rhine, 
ordering him at the same time to adhere to the Roman 
practice in the administration of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and to consult with the Holy See in case 
of difficulties. 

Having received instructions to make his first 
journey through the country, only a tour of inspection, 
he travelled through Bavaria and found the Church 
flourishing, with a number of churches and monas- 
teries. In Alamannia, which he crossed on his way 
to Thuringia, he found similar conditions. Thuringia 
was considered by Rome as Christian, and the mission 
of Winfrid was supposed to be that of an authorized 
reformer. He found the country, however, in a sad 
condition. St. Kilian had laboured with energy, but 
without success. Duke Gotzbert and some years 
later his son, Hethan II, both converts of St. Kilian 
had been murdered, perhaps on account of their in- 
judicious zeal in trying to spread Christianity. Great 
numbers of their rebellious subjects had lapsed into 
heathenism, or a mixture of Christianity and idolatry. 
Winfrid tried to enkindle a missionary spirit in the 
priests and to make the people live up to the pure 
precepts of the Christian religion. Though he con- 
verted some of the heathens, he did not meet with 
the success which he had anticipated. On his way to 
the court of Charles Martel, possibly to interest that 
prince in the matter, he received news of the death 
of the Frisian King Radbod, and went to Friesland. 
Here he spent three years under the aged St. Willi- 
brord, travelling about with tireless energy, and 
preaching fearlessly as he went. Multitudes of Chris- 
tians who had fallen away during the persecution of 
Radbod were brought to repentance and thousands 
of pagans accepted the Faith. Many of the converts 
were brought together to lead a religious life under the 
Rule of St. Benedict. St. Willibrord, feeling the 
weight of his years, wished to make Winfrid his 
assistant and successor in the See of Utrecht. Win- 
frid refused, giving as his main reason that the pope 
had sent him for missionary work. He therefore 
left and followed in the wake of the army of Charles 


of Pfalzel (Palatiolum). 
him as a disciple and companion Gregory, a boy of 
about fourteen or fifteen, afterwards abbot in Utrecht, 
and continued his journey to Thuringia, where he con- 
verted many. He then went into Hessia, where many 
more were brought into the fold of Christ. With the 
assistance of two chiefs whom he had converted he 
established a monastic cell at Améneburg at the 
River Ohm (then called Amana) in Upper Hessia, as 
a kind of missionary centre in which native clergy 
eC » be educated. a 
Winfrid the jurisdiction of St 
hac special eres for reporti 
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for further directions. Bynnan promptly executed 
his commission and soon returned with the pope’s 
answer, expressing satisfaction with what had been 
done and a desire to confer with Winfrid personally. 
Winfrid accordingly set out for Rome, taking his 
course through France and Burgundy. He was 
warmly welcomed by the pope, who questioned him 
carefully, made him take the usual oath of allegiance, 
received from him a profession of faith, and on 30 No- 
vember, 722 (723), consecrated him a regional bishop, 
with the name Boniface. Some say that Winfrid 
had taken this name at the time of his religious pro- 
fession; others, that he received it on his first visit 
to Rome. The same discrepancy of opinion exists in 
regard to its derivation from bonum jfacere or bonum 
jatum; perhaps it is only an approximate Latinization 
of Wyn-frith. Pope Gregory then sent Boniface back 
with letters to his diocesans in Thuringia and Hessia 
demanding obedience for their new bishop. A letter 
was also addressed to Charles Martel asking his pro- 
tection. Boniface himself had received a set of eccle- 
siastical canons for his guidance. 

Boniface returned to Upper Hessia and repaired 
the losses which occurred during his absence, many 
having drifted back into paganism; he also admin- 
istered everywhere the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
He continued his work in Lower Hessia. To show the 
heathens how utterly powerless were the gods in 
whom they placed their confidence, Boniface felled 
the oak sacred to the thunder-god Thor, at Geismar, 
near Fritzlar. He had a chapel built out of the wood 
and dedicated it to the prince of the Apostles, The 
heathens were astonished that no thunderbolt from 
the hand of Thor destroyed the offender, and many 
were converted. The fall of this oak marked the fall 
of heathenism. Tradition tells us that Boniface now 
passed on to the River Werra and there erected a 
church of St. Vitus, around which sprang up a town 
which to the present day bears the name of Wannfried. 
At Eschwege he is said to have destroyed the statue 
of the idol Stuffo. Thence he went into Thuringia, 

The difficulties that confronted him here were yery 
great. Christianity had indeed made great progress, 
but it had become mixed up with heretical tenets 
and pagan customs. This was due to a great extent 
to some Celtic missionaries, several of whom had 
never been ordained, while others had been raised 
to the priesthood by non-Catholic bishops, though 


all performed priestly functions. These taught doc- 


trines and made use of ceremonies at variance with 


the teaching and use of the Roman Church, especially 


in regard to the celebration of Haster, the conferring 
of baptism, celibacy, the papal and episcopal au- 
thority. Besides, many were wanting in education, 
some scarcely able to read or write, and equally 
ready to hold services for the Christians and to offer 
sacrifices to the idols for the heathens. A neighbour- 
ing bishop (probably of Cologne) also gave trouble, 
by laying claim to a part of the district under Boni- 
face’s jurisdiction and treating his authority as an 
intrusion, thereby indirectly strengthening the party 
of the heretics. All this caused him great anxiety 
and suffering, as may be seen from his letters to 
England. He overcame all, thanks to his episcopal 
dignity and to his own personality, full of courage 
and zeal in the cause which he defended, and sup- 
ported by the authority of the pope and of Charles 
Martel. His friends helped him not only by their 

rayers, but also by material aid. Many valuable 
Secs, ecclesiastical articles, and the like were sent 
to him with words of encouragement. 
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eruited in Thuringia and elsewhere in Germany, he 
continued his labours. The number of the faithful 
increased wonderfully, including many of the no- 
bility and the educated of the country. These as- 
sisted him in the building of churches and chapels. 
Boniface took care to have institutions in which re- 
ligious life would be fostered. In Thuringia he built 
the first monastery Ohrdruf on the River Ohrn near 
Altenberga. He appointed Thecla Abbess of Kitzin- 
pen, Lioba of Bischofsheim, and Walburga of Heiden- 
eim, 

Pope Gregory II died 11 February, 731, and was 
succeeded on 18 March by Gregory III. Boniface 
hastened to send a delegation to the new pontiff, to 
pay his respects and to assure him of his fidelity. 
The answer to this seems to be lost. In 732 Boniface 
wrote again and stated among other things that the 
work was becoming too much for one man. In an- 
swer Gregory III congratulated him on his success 
and praised his zeal, in recognition sending him the 
pallium, and making him an archbishop, but still 
without a fixed see. He gave him instructions to 
appoint bishops wherever he thought it necessary. 
Boniface now enlarged the monastery of Améneburg 
and- built a church, dedicating it to St. Michael. 
Another monastery he founded at Fritzlar near the 
River Eder, which was completed in 734. The church, 
a more magnificent structure, was not finished before 
740. In 738 Boniface made his third journey to Rome, 
intending to resign his office and devote himself ex- 
clusively to the mission among the Saxons. He was 
accompanied by a number of his disciples, who were 
to see true Christian life in the centre of Christianity. 
Gregory III received him graciously and was re- 
joiced at the result of Boniface’s labour, but would 
not allow him to resign. Boniface remained in Rome 
for about a year and then returned to his mission in- 
vested with the authority of a legate of the Holy See. 
His first care on his return was the Church in Bavaria. 

In 715 (716) Duke Theodo had come to Rome out 
of devotion, but probably also to secure ecclesiastical 
order in his provinces. Gregory II sent three eccle- 
siastics with instructions to do away with abuses. 
Their work, however, was rendered futile by the death 
of Theodo in 717 and the subsequent political quar- 
rels. Boniface had twice passed through the country. 
Now with the help of Duke Odilo and of the nobles, 
he began the work of reorganization acting entirely 
according to the instructions of Gregory II. He ex- 
amined the orders of the clergy, deposed the obstinate, 
reordained those whose ordination he found invalid, 
provided they had erred through ignorance and were 
willing to submit to authority. He made a new cir- 
cumscription of the dioceses and appointed bishops 
for the vacant sees, viz., the Abbot John to the See 
of Salzburg, vacant since the death of St. Rupert in 
718; Erembert to Freising, vacant since the death 
of his brother, St. Corbinian, in 730; Gaubald for 
Ratisbon. Passau had been established and provided 
for by the pope himself through the nomination of 
Vivilo. About this time Boniface founded the new 
Diocese of Buraburg, and named Witta as its bishop. 
This diocese existed only for a short time, during the 
administration of two bishops, and was then joined to 
Augsburg. Somewhat later the dioceses of Hichstatt 
and Erfurt (Erphesfurt) were formed, and Willibald. 
was consecrated bishop for the former about October, 
741; for the latter Boniface appointed as first (and 
last) bishop Adalar, who, it seems, never received 
episcopal consecration, as he is Malta | 
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jin which Boniface reported his actions in Bavaria 
and asked advice in various matters. He also stated 
the wish of Carloman that a synod be held. In 
answer Pope Zachary, 1 April, 742, confirmed the 
erection of the dioceses, sanctioned the holding of 
the synod, and gave the requested information. The 
synod, partly ecclesiastical and partly secular, was 
held 21 April, 742, but the place cannot be ascertained. 
The bishops appointed by Boniface were present and 
several others, but it was mainly the authority of 
Boniface and the power of Carloman that gave 
weight to the first German synod. Among its de- 
crees the most noteworthy are those ordaining the 
subjection of the clergy to the bishop of the diocese, 
and forbidding them to take any active part in wars, 
to carry arms, ortohunt. Very strict regulations were 
made against carnal sins on the part of priests and 
religious. The Rule of St. Benedict was made a norm 
for religious. Laws were also enacted concerning 
marriage within the forbidden degrees of kindred. 
A second national synod was held 1 March, 743, at 
Liptina in Hainault, and another at Soissons, 2 March, 
744. In this synod a sentence of condemnation was 
passed against two heretics, Adalbert and Clement, 
the former a native of Gaul, the latter of Ireland. 
They were again condemned in 745 and also at a 
synod held in Rome. Several other synods were 
held in Germany to strengthen faith and discipline. 
At the request of Carloman and Pepin the authority 
of Boniface over Bavaria was confirmed and ex- 
tended over Gaul. 

In 744 St. Willibrord, Bishop of Utrecht, died, and 
Boniface took the diocese under his charge, appoint- 
ing an assistant or chor-episcopus. About the same 
time the See of Cologne became vacant through the 
death of Ragenfried, and it was the intention of Boni- 
face as well as the wish of Pope Zachary to make this 
his archiepiscopal see, but the clergy opposed. Be- 
fore the project could be carried out the Diocese of 
Mainz lost its bishop through the deposition of Ge- 
wilieb who led a very irregular life and had killed the 
slayer of his father, who was his predecessor in the 
episcopal office. Pope Zachary, 1 May, 748 (747), 
appointed Boniface Archbishop of Mainz and Pri- 
mate of Germany. The new archdiocese comprised 
the dioceses of Tongem, Cologne, Worms, Speyer, 
Utrecht, and the dioceses erected by Boniface him- 
self: Buraburg, Hichstatt, Erfurt, and Wurzburg. 
Of Augsburg, Coire, and Constance the decree does 
not speak, but they are shortly afterwards mentioned 
as belonging to the province. After a few years 
Boniface was able to reconcile his enemies with the 
Holy See, so that the supremacy of the pope was 
acknowledged in Great Britain, Germany, and Gaul, 
as well as in Italy. 

In 747 Carloman resigned his share of the govern- 
ment to his brother Pepin and left to spend the re- 
mainder of his days asa monk. He built a monastery 
in honour of St. Silvester at Soracte near Rome, and 
later retired to Monte Cassino. His motives for this 
‘are not known, but ale he was frightened at the 
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sacred canons. He did much for true religious life 
in the monasteries, especially at Fulda, which had 
been established under his supervision by St. Sturm, 
and into which Boniface retired yearly to train the 
monks and to spend some days in prayer and medi- 
tation. At his request Pope Zachary exempted the 
abbey from all episcopal jurisdiction and_ placed it 
under the immediate care of the Holy See. This 
was something new for Germany, though already 
known and practised in Italy and England. It seems 
that Boniface’s last act as Archbishop of Mainz was 
the repudiation of the claim of the Archbishop of 
Cologne to the Diocese of Utrecht. The matter was 
laid before Pepin, who decided against Cologne. The 
same decision must have been given by Pope Stephen 
II (II) who had become the succesor of Zachary, 
26 March, 752, for after that time no further claim 
was made by Cologne. No change was made until 
the ninth century, when Cologne was made an arch- 
diocese and Utrecht one of its suffragan sees. 
Boniface appointed Abbot Gregory as administrator 
of Utrecht, and Eoban, who had been assistant, he 
took as his companion. 

When Boniface saw that all things had been prop- 
erly taken care of, he took up the work he had 
dreamed of in early manhood, the conversion of the 
Frisians. With royal consent, and with that of the 
pope previously given, he in 754 resigned the Arch- 
diocese of Mainz to his disciple Lullus, whom in 752 
he had consecrated bishop, again commenced a 
missionary tour, and laboured with success to the 
East of the Zuider Zee. _ Returning in the following 
year, he ordered the new converts to assemble for 
confirmation at Dokkum on the River Borne. The 
heathens fell upon them and murdered Boniface and 
fifty-two companions (according to some, thirty- 
seven). Soon afterwards, the Christians, who had 
scattered at the approach of the heathens, returned 
and found the body of the martyr and beside him the 
blood-stained copy of St. Ambrose on the ‘‘ Advan- 
tage of Death’. The body was taken to Utrecht, 
afterwards through the influence of Lullus removed 
to Mainz, and later, according to a wish expressed 
by the saint himself during his lifetime, to the Abbey 
of Fulda. 
lin, Prague, Bruges, and Erfurt. A considerable por- 
tion of anarm is at Wichfeld. His grave soon became 
a sanctuary, to which the faithful came in crowds 
especially on his feast and during the Octave. Eng- 
land is supposed to have been the first place where 
his martyrdom was celebrated on a fixed day. Other 
countries followed. On 11 June, 1874, Pope Pius IX 
extended the celebration to the entire world. Brew- 
ers, tailors, and file-cutters have chosen St. Boniface 
as their patron, also various cities in Germany. The 
writings of St. Boniface which have been preserved 
are: ‘‘Collection of Letters’’; ‘‘Poems and Riddles’’; 


“Poenitentiale’’; “Compendium of the Latin Lang- | 


uage’’; “Compendium of Latin Prosody’’; “Ser- 
mons”’ (doubtful). “4 fi 

Jarrh, Bibl. Rer. Germanic., III, 24-315; P. L., LXXXIX, 
687-892; Hauck, Kirchengesch._ Deutschlands; Historisches 
Jahrbuch der Gérres Gesellschaft, I, 252 sqq.; Historisch-polt- 
tische Blitter, 88, 721, sqq.; Hopr, Conversion of the Teutonic 
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‘during the early centuries. Just after Zosimus’s 
obsequies, 27 December, 418, a faction of the Roman 
clergy consisting principally of deacons seized the 
Lateran basilica and elected as pope the Archdeacon 
Hulalius. The higher clergy tried to enter, but were 
violently repulsed by a mob of adherents of the 
Eulalian party. On the following day they met in 
the church of Theodora and elected as pope, much 
against his will, the aged Boniface, a priest highly 
esteemed for his charity, learning, and good char- 
acter. On Sunday, 29 December, both were conse- 
erated, Boniface in the Basilica of St. Marcellus, 
supported by nine provincial bishops and some 
seventy priests; Eulalius in the Lateran basilica in 
the presence of the deacons, a few priests and the 
Bishop of Ostia, who was summoned from his sick- 
bed to assist at the ordination. Each claimant pro- 
ceeded to act as pope, and Rome was thrown into 
tumultuous confusion by the clash of the rival 
factions. The Prefect of Rome, Symmachus, hos- 
tile to Boniface, reported the trouble to the Em- 
peror Honorius at Ravenna, and secured the im- 
perial confirmation of Eulalius’s election. Boniface 
was expelled from the city. His adherents, however, 
secured a hearing from the emperor who called a 
synod of Italian Bishops at Ravenna to meet the 
rival popes and discuss the situation (February, 
March, 419). Unable to reach a decision, the synod 
made a few practical provisions pending a general 
council of Italian, Gaulish, and African bishops to 
be convened in May to settle the difficulty. It 
ordered both claimants to leave Rome until a deci- 
sion was reached and forbade return under penalty of 
‘condemnation. As Easter, 30 March, was approach- 
ing, Achilleus, Bishop of Spoleto, was deputed: to 
conduct the paschal services in the vacant Roman 
See. Boniface was sent, it seems, to the cemetery 
of St. Felicitas on the Via Salaria, and Eulalius to 
Antium. On 18 March, Eulalius boldly returned 
to Rome, gathered his partisans, stirred up strife 
anew, and spurning the prefect’s orders to leave 
the city, seized the Lateran basilica on Holy Satur- 
day (29 March), determined to preside at the paschal 
ceremonies. The imperial troops were required to 
dispossess him and make it possible for Achilleus 
to conduct the services. The emperor was deeply 
‘indignant at these proceedings and refusing to con- 
sider again the claims of Eulalius, recognized Boni- 
face as legitimate pope (8 April, 418). The latter 
re-entered Rome 10 April and was acclaimed by the 
people. Eulalius was made Bishop either of Nepi in 
‘Tuscany or of some Campanian see, according to 
the conflicting data of the sources of the ‘Liber 
Pontificalis’’. The schism had lasted fifteen weeks. 
Early in 420, the pope’s critical illness encouraged 
the partisans of Eulalius to make another effort. 
On his recovery Boniface requested the emperor 
(1 July, 420) to make some provision against possible 
renewal of the schism in the event of his death. 
Honorius enacted a law providing that, in contested 
papal elections, neither claimant should be recog- 
nized and a new election should be held. 3 
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be tried for his alleged crimes, not by a primate, 


_but by a synod of the bishops of Gaul, and promised 


to sustain their decision (419). Boniface succeeded to 
Zosimus’s difficulties with the African Church regard- 
ing appeals to Rome and, in particular, the case of Api- 
arius. The Council of Carthage, having heard the rep- 
resentations of Zosimus’s legates, sent to Boniface on 
31 May, 419, aletter in reply to the commonitorium of 
his predecessor. It stated that the council had been 
unable to verify the canons which the legates had 
quoted as Nicene, but which were later found to 
be Sardican. It agreed, however, to observe them 
until verification could be established. This letter 
is often cited in illustration of the defiant attitude of 
the African Church to the Roman See. An unbiased 
study of it, however, must lead to no more extreme 
conclusion than that of Dom Chapman: “it was 
written in considerable irritation, yet in a studiously 
moderate tone’”’ (Dublin Review, July, 1901, 109-119). 
The Africans were irritated at the insolence of Boni- 
face’s legates and incensed at being urged to obey 
laws which they thought were not consistently en- 
forced at Rome. This they told Boniface in no 
uncertain language; yet, far from repudiating his 
authority, they promised to obey the suspected 
laws, thus recognizing the pope’s office as guardian 
of the Church’s discipline. In 422 Boniface received 
the appeal of Anthony of Fussula who, through the 
efforts of St. Augustine, had been deposed by a 
provincial synod of Numidia, and decided that he 
should be restored if his innocence be established. 
Boniface ardently supported St. Augustine in com- 
bating Pelagianism. Having received two Pelagian 
letters calumniating Augustine, he sent them to him. 
In recognition of this solicitude Augustine dedi- 
cated to Boniface his rejoinder contained in ‘‘Contra 
duas Epistolas Pelagianorum Libri quatuor’’. 

In the East he zealously maintained his jurisdiction 
over the ecclesiastical provinces of Lllyricum, of 
which the Patriarch of Constantinople was trying 
to secure control on account of their becoming a part 
of the Eastern empire. The Bishop of Thessalonica 
had been constituted papal vicar in this territory, 
exercising jurisdiction over the metropolitans and 
bishops. By letters to Rufus, the contemporary 
incumbent of the see, Boniface watched closely over 
the interests of the Llyrian church and insisted on 
obedience to Rome. In 421 dissatisfaction expressed 
by certain malcontents among the bishops, on ac- 
count of the pope’s refusal to confirm the election of 
Perigines as Bishop of Corinth unless the candidate 
was recognized by Rufus, served as a pretext for 
the young emperor Theodosius II to grant the ecclesi- 
astical dominion of Illyricum to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople (14 July, 421). Boniface remon- 
strated with Honorius against the violation of the 
rights of his see, and prevailed upon him to urge 
Theodosius to rescind his enactment. The law was 
not enforced, but it remained in the Theodosian 
(439) and Justinian (534) codes and caused much 
trouble for succeeding popes. By a letter of 11 March, 
422, Boniface forbade the consecration in Illyricum 
of any bishop whom Rufus would not recognize. 
Boniface renewed the legislation of Pope Soter, pro- 
hibiting women to touch the sacred linens or to 
minister at the burning of incense. He enforced the 
laws forbidding slaves to become clerics. He was 
buried in the cemetery of Maximus on the Via Sa- 
laria, near the tomb of his favourite, St. Felicitas, 
in whose honour and in gratitude for whose aid he 


_ had erected_an oratory over the cemetery bearing 


her name. The Church keeps his feast on 25 October. 


Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucuEsne (Paris, 1886), I 
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lation, §§ 120, 122; Ducursnn, Fastes Episcopauz de l’An- 
cienne Gaul (Paris, 1894), I, 84-109; Les Eglises Séparées (Paris, 
1905), 229-279; BucHANAN in Dict. Christ. Biog., s. v.; GREGO- 
Rovius-Haminton, Hist. 0° Rome in the Middle Ages (London, 
1894), I, 180-181. 
Joun B. PETERSON. 

Boniface II, Porn, elected 17 September, 530; d. 
October, 532. In calling him the son of Sigisbald, the 
“Liber Pontificalis’? makes first mention of a pope’s 
Germanic ancestry. Boniface_served the Roman 
Church from early youth. During the reign of 
Pope Felix IV, he was archdeacon and a personage 
of considerable influence with the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities. His elevation to the papacy 
is remarkable as offering an unquestionable ex- 
ample of the nomination of a pope by his pred- 
ecessor, without even the formality of an election. 
Felix IV apprehending death and fearing a contest 
for the papacy between Roman and Gothic fac- 
tions, gathered about him several of his clergy and 
a number of Roman Senators and patricians who 
happened to be near. In their presence, he solemnly 
conferred on his aged archdeacon the pallium of 
papal sovereignty, proclaiming him his successor and 
menacing with excommunication those refusing to 
recognize and obey Boniface as validly chosen pope. 
On Felix’s death Boniface assumed succession, but 
nearly all of the Roman priests, sixty out of perhaps 
about seventy, refused to accept him and elected 
Dioscorus. They feared the undue influence in papal 
affairs of the Ostrogothic King Athalaric, whose 
grandfather, Theodoric I, had helped to elect Pope 
Felix IV, a circumstance rendering more odious the 
latter’s nomination of Boniface. Both popes were 
consecrated 22 September, 530, Boniface in the 
basilica of Julius, and Dioscorus in the Lateran. 
The Roman Church was thus involved in the seventh 
anti-papal schism. Fortunately it endured but 
twenty-two days, for Dioscorus died 14 October, 
leaving Boniface in possession. He soon convened a 
Roman synod and presented a decree anathematizing 
his late rival to which he secured the signatures of the 
priests who had been Dioscorus’s partisans (Decem- 
ber, 530). Each of these expressed regret for their 
participation in the irregular election and pledged 
future obedience. Boniface reconciled many by his 
mild, conciliatory administration, but some resent- 
ment remained, for he seems not to have been ten- 
dered a formal election by those who, despite their 
submission, had impugned the validity of his nomina- 
tion; and five years later a pope of their own choice 
solemnly burned the anathema against Dioscorus. 
(See Acaprtus I.) In a second synod, held (531) in 
St. Peter’s, Boniface presented a constitution at- 
tributing to himself the right to appoint his suc- 
cessor. The Roman clergy subscribed to it and 
promised obedience. Boniface proposed as his choice 
the deacon Vigilius and it was ratified by priests and 
people. This enactment provoked bitter resentment 
and even imperial disfavour, for in a third synod 
(531) it was rescinded. Boniface burned the con- 
stitution before the clergy and senate and nullified 
the appointment of Vigilius. : 

The reign of Boniface was marked by his active 


interest in diverse affairs of the Western and Eastern 
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at the reorganization of their church after the Vandal 
devastation, requesting him to confirm in primatiak 
rights the Archbishop of Carthage, that the latter 
might be better able to profit by the help of the 
Roman See. In the east he asserted the rights of the 
pope to jurisdiction in Illyricum. (See Bonrrace I.) 
In 531, Epiphanius, Patriarch of Constantinople, de- 


clared irregular the election of Stephen to the Arch- . 


bishopric of Larissa in Thessaly. Despite the severe 
measures taken in Constantinople to thwart his pur- 
pose, Stephen appealed to Rome on the ground that. 
Epiphanius was not competent to decide the case, 
maintaining his point in terms which reveal a clear 
conception of Roman primacy. Boniface convened 
a fourth Roman synod 7-9 December, 531, in which 
some twenty-five documents were adduced in sup- 
port of Rome’s claim to jurisdiction in Illyricum. 
The outcome of the synod is not known. Boniface 
was esteemed for his charity, particularly towards 
the suffering poor of Rome during a year of famine. 
He was buried in St. Peter’s, 17 October, 532, where 
a fragment of his epitaph may yet be seen (Dufresne, 


Les Cryptes Vaticanes, Rome, 1902). 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. DucHrsNeE (Paris, 1886), pp. xl—xli, 
281-284; Jarrh, Regesta Romanorum Pontificum (Leipzig, 
1885), I, 111-112; Acta SS., XIII, 78-79; Baronrus, Annales 
Eccl. (Bar-le-Duc, 1867), IX, 389-405; Herrin, Concilien- 
geschichte, and translations §§ 242, 244; P. L., LXV, 29-48; 
LXXXIV, 675-680. 

On the election of Boniface no literature is reliable which 
antedates 1883, when AmpLir published the documents on 
which he comments in Scuola Cattolica (Milan), X-X1I, fascic. 
123; DucHEsneE, La succession du Pape Félix IV in Mélanges 
de l’Ecole de Rome (1883), III, 238, 266; Crmaau in Ecclesias- 
tical Review (January, 1903), XXVIII, 41-50; Ewaup, Akten 
zum Schisma des Jahres 580 in Neues Archiv. (1885-86); GREGo- 
Rovius-Hamiton, Hist. of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1894), I, 346-348; Burron, The Church of the Sixth 
Century (London, 1897). 
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Boniface III-VII, Porprs.—Bonirace III, Porn, 
of Roman extraction and the son of John Cataadioce, 
was elected to succeed Sabinian after an interregnum 
of nearly a year; he was consecrated 19 February, 
607; d. 12 November of the same year. He had been 
ordained a deacon of the Roman Church, and in 603 
sent by Gregory the Great as apocrisiarius, or legate, 
to the court of Constantinople, where, by his tact and 
prudence, he appears to have gained the favourable 
regard of the Emperor Phocas. After his elevation 
to the See of Rome, Boniface obtained a decree from 
Phocas, against Cyriacus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
by which it was ordained, that ‘‘the See of Blessed 
Peter the Apostle should be the head of all the 
Churches’’, and that the title of ‘‘ Universal Bishop’”” 
belonged exclusively to the Bishop of Rome—an ac- 
knowledgment somewhat similar to that made by 
Justinian eighty years before (Novell., 131, ¢. il, 
tit. xiv). At Rome Boniface held a council, attended 
by seventy-two bishops and all the Roman clergy, 
wherein he enacted a decree forbidding anyone under 
pain of excommunication, during the lifetime of a 
pope or of a bishop, to treat of or to discuss the ap- 
pointment of his successor, and setting forth that no 
steps were to be taken to provide for a successor until 
three days after the burial of the deceased. The acts 
of the council are lost, and it is not known what may 
have been the occasion for the decree. Pope Boniface 


was a man “of tried faith and character’’ (St. Greg., 


ep. xiii, 41). He died within a year of his elevation 
and was buried in St. Peter’s. His epitaph is found 
in the works of Duchesne and Mann. 
Liber Poni. 
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a Marsian from the province and town of Valeria; 
he succeeded Boniface III after a vacancy of over 
nine months; consecrated 25 August, 608; d. 8 May, 
615 (Duchesne); or, 15 September, 608—25 May, 
615 (Jaffé). In the time of Pope St. Gregory the 
Great he was a deacon of the Roman Church and 
held the position of dispensator, i. e. the first official 
in connexion with the administration of the patri- 
monies. Boniface obtained leave from the Em- 
peror Phocas to convert the Pantheon into a Christian 
Church, and on 13 May, 609 (?) the temple erected by 
Agrippa to Jupiter the Avenger, to Venus, and to 
Mars was consecrated by the pope to the Virgin 
Mary and all the Martyrs. (Hence the title 8. Maria 
ad Martyres; from its shape also called 8. Maria 
Rotunda.) It was the first instance at Rome of the 
transformation of a pagan temple into a place of 
Christian worship. Twenty-eight cartloads of sacred 
bones were said to have been removed from the 
Catacombs and placed in a porphyry basin beneath 
the high altar. During the pontificate of Boniface, 
Mellitus, the first Bishop of London, went to Rome 
“‘to consult the pope on important matters relative 
to the newly established English Church”’ (Bede, 
H.E., II,iv). Whilst in Rome he assisted at a coun- 
cil then being held concerning certain questions on 
“the life and monastic peace of monks’’, and, on his 
departure, took with him to England the decrees of 
the council together with letters from the pope to 
Lawrence, Archbishop of Canterbury, and to all the 
clergy, to King Ethelbert, and to all the English 
people ‘concerning what was to be observed by the 
Church of England’’. The decrees of the council now 
extant are spurious. The letter to Ethelbert (in 
William of Malmesbury, De Gest. Pont., I, 1464, 


ed. Migne) is considered spurious by Hefele. (Con- 


ciliengeschichte, III, 66), questionable by Haddan 
and Stubbs (Councils, III, 65), and genuine by Jaffé 
[Regest. RR. PP., 1998 (1548)]. 

Between 612-615, St. Columban, then living at 
Bobbio in Italy, was persuaded by Agilulf, King of 
the Lombards, to address a letter on the condemna- 
tion of the “‘Three Chapters’’ to Boniface IV, which 
is remarkable at once for its expressions of exagger- 
ated deference and its tone of excessive sharpness. 
In it he tells the pope that he is charged with heresy 


(for accepting the Fifth Council, i. e. Constantinople, 


553), and exhorts him to summon a council and 
prove his orthodoxy. But the letter of the impetuous 
Celt, who failed to grasp the import of the theological 
problem involved in the “Three Chapters’’, seems 
not to have disturbed in the least his relation with 
the Holy See, and it would be wrong to suppose that 
Columban regarded himself as independent of the 
pope’s authority. During the pontificate of Boniface 
there was much distress in Rome owing to famine, 
pestilence, and inundations. The pontiff died in mo- 
nastic retirement (he had converted his own house 
into a monastery) and was buried in the portico of 
St. Peter’s. His remains were three times removed— 


in the tenth or eleventh century, at the close of the — 


thirteenth under Boniface VIII, and to the new 
St. Peter’s on 21 October, 1603. For the earlier 
inscription on his tomb see Duchesne; for the later, 
Grisar, ‘‘Analecta Romana’’, I, 193. Boniface IV 
is erated as a saint in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology on 25 May. ; 
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fore his consecration Italy was disturbed by the 
rebellion of the eunuch Eleutherius, Exarch of 
Ravenna. The patrician pretender advanced to- 
wards Rome, but before he could reach the city, he 
was slain by his own troops. The “Liber Pontifi- 
calis’’ records that Boniface made certain enactments 
relative to the rights of sanctuary, and that he or- 
dered the ecclesiastical notaries to obey the laws of 
the empire on the subject of wills. He also pre- 
scribed that acolytes should not presume to translate 
the relics of martyrs, and that, in the Lateran Basil- 
ica, they should not take the place of deacons in 
administering baptism. Boniface completed and 
consecrated the cemetery of St. Nicomedes on the 
Via Nomentana. From the Venerable Bede we learn 
of the pope’s affectionate concern for the English 
Church. The “letters of exhortation’? which ‘he is 
said to have addressed to Mellitus, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to Justus, Bishop of Rochester, are 
no longer extant, but certain other letters of his have 
been preserved. One is written to Justus, after he 
had succeeded Mellitus as Archbishop of Canterbury 
(624), conferring the pallium upon him and directing 
him to ‘ordain bishops as occasion should require’’. 
According to Bede, Pope Boniface also sent letters to 
Edwin, King of Northumbria (625), urging him to 
embrace the Christian Faith, and to the Christian 
Princess Ethelberga, Edwin’s spouse, exhorting her 
to use her best endeavours for the conversion of her 
consort (Bede, H. E., II, vii, viii, x, xi). In the “Li- 
ber Pontificalis’’ Boniface is described as ‘‘the mildest 
of men’’, whose chief distinction was his great love 
for the clergy. He was buried in St. Peter’s, 25 Octo- 
ber, 625. His epitaph is found in Duchesne. 

Liber Pontificalis (ed. Ducuesne), I, 321-322; Jarrs, 
Regesta RR. PP, (2nd ed.), I, 222; Letters in Mansi, X, 547— 
554, and in Brpr, Hist. Eccles. Gent. Angl.; Mann, Lives of 
the Popes, etc., 1, 294-303; Gasquet, A Short History of the 
Catholic Church in England, 19; Hunt, A History of the Eng- 
lish Church, etc., 49, 56, 58; Grecorovius, II, 113; Laneen, 
506; JUNeMANN, Dissertationes, II, 389. 

Bonirace VI, Porr, a Roman, elected in 896 by 
the Roman faction in a popular tumult, to succeed 
Formosus. He had twice incurred a sentence of 
deprivation of orders, as a subdeacon and as a priest. 
At the Council of Rome, held by John IX in 898, his 
election was pronounced null. After a pontificate of 
fifteen days, he is said by some to have died of the 
gout, by others to have been forcibly ejected to make 
way for Stephen VI, the candidate of the Spoletan 
party. 

Liber Pontificalis (ed. Ducuesnr), II, 228; Ipem, Les 

remiers temps de l'état pontifical (2nd ed., Paris, 1904), 299; 
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years of his reign from the deposition of Benedict VI 
in 974. For more than a year Rome endured this 
monster steeped in the blood of his predecessors. 
But the vengeance was terrible. After his sudden 
death in July, 985, due in all probability to violence, 
the body of Boniface was exposed to the insults of 
the populace, dragged through the streets of the 
city, and finally, naked and covered with wounds, 
flung under the statue of Marcus Aurelius, which at 
that time stood in the Lateran Place. The following 
morning compassionate clerics removed the corpse 
and gave it Christian burial. 

Liber Pontificalis (ed. Ducuesnr), II, 257; Ipem, Les 
premiers temps de l’état pontifical (2nd ed., Paris, 1904), 357, 
358; Jarre, Regest. RR. PP., I, 485; Warrericu, Vite Rom, 
Pont., I, 66; Frrrucci, Investigazioni storico-critiche su la 
persona ed il pontificato di Bonifazio VII (Lugo, 1856); HeFrELE, 
Conciliengesch., 1V, 632, 634; JuNGMANN, Dvssertationes, IV, 
88-91; Fuioss, Die Papstwahl unter den Ottonen (Freiburg, 
1858), 42; Grecorovius, III, 363, 369, 381-383; Von Rerv- 
MONT, Gesch. der Stadt Rom, II, 293, 296. 

THOMAS OESTREICH. 

Boniface VIII, Porpr (BENEDETTO GAETANT), b. at 
Anagni about 1235; d. at Rome, 11 October, 1303. 
He was the son of Loffred, a descendant of a noble 
family originally Spanish, but long established in 
Italy—first at Gaeta and later at Anagni. Through 
his mother he was connected with the house of Segni, 
which had already given three illustrious sons to the 
Church, Innocent III, Gregory IX, and Alexan- 
der IV. Benedetto had studied at Todi and at 
Spoleto in Italy, perhaps also at Paris, had obtained 
the doctorate in canon and civil law, and been made 
a canon successively at Anagni, Todi, Paris, Lyons, 
and Rome. In 1265 he accompanied Cardinal Otto- 
buono Fieschi to England, whither that prelate had 
been sent to restore harmony between Henry III and 
the rebellious barons. It was not until about 1276 
that Gaetani entered upon his career in the Curia, 
where he was, for some years, actively engaged as 
consistorial advocate and notary Apostolic, and soon 
acquired considerable influence. Under Martin IV, 
in 1281, he was created Cardinal-Deacon of the title 
of S. Nicol6 in carcere Tulliano, and ten years 
later, under Nicholas IV, Cardinal-Priest of the title 
of SS. Silvestro e Martino ai Monti. As papal legate 
he served with conspicuous ability in France and in 
Sicily (H. Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII, 
Minster, 1902, 1 sqq., 9 sqq.). 

On the 13th of December, 1294, the saintly but 
wholly incompetent hermit-pope Celestine V, who 
five months previously, as Pietro di Murrhone, had 
been taken from his obscure mountain cave in the 
wilds of the Abruzzi and raised to the highest dignity 
in Christendom, resigned the intolerable burden of 
the papacy. The act was unprecedented and has 


been frequently ascribed to the undue influence and — 


pressure of the designing Cardinal Gaetani. That 


the elevation of the inexperienced and simple-minded 
recluse did not commend itself to a man of the 
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tine the Fifth’s gran rifiuto the cardinals went into 
conclave in the Castel Nuovo at Naples, and on the 
24th of December, 1294, by a majority of votes 
elected Cardinal Benedetto Gaetani, who took the 
name of Boniface VIII. (For details of the election 
see Finke, op. cit., 44-54.) With the approval of the 
cardinals, the new pope immediately revoked (27 
December, 1294) all the extraordinary favours and 
privileges which ‘‘in the fullness of his simplicity’” 
Celestine V had distributed with such reckless 
prodigality. Then, early in January of the following 
year, in spite of the rigour of the season, Boniface 
set out for Rome, determined to remove the papacy 
as soon as possible from the influence of the Neapoli- 
tan court. The ceremony of his consecration and 
coronation was performed at Rome, 23 January, 
1295, amid scenes of unparalleled splendour and 
magnificence. King Charles II of Naples and his 
son Charles Martel, titular king and claimant of 
Hungary, held the reins of his gorgeously accoutred 
snow-white palfrey as he proceeded on his way to 
St. John Lateran, and later, with their crowns upon 
their heads, served the pope with the first few dishes 
at table before taking their places amongst the 
cardinals. On the following day the pontiff issued 
his first encyclical letter, in which, after announcing 
Celestine’s abdication and his own accession, he 
depicted in the most glowing terms the sublime and 
indefectible nature of the Church. 

The unusual step taken by Celestine V had aroused 
much opposition, especially among the religious: 
parties in Italy. In the hands of the Spirituals, or 
Fraticelli, and the Celestines—many of whom were 
not as guileless as their saintly founder—the former 
pontiff, if allowed to go free, might prove to be a 
dangerous instrument for the promotion of a schism 
in the Church, Boniface VIII, therefore, before leav- 
ing Naples, ordered Celestine V to be taken to Rome 
in the custody of the Abbot of Monte Cassino. On 
the way thither the saint escaped and returned to his 
hermitage near Sulmona. Apprehended again, he 
fled a second time, and after weary weeks of roaming: 
through the woods of Apulia reached the sea and 
embarked on board a vessel about to sail for Dalmatia. 
But a storm cast the luckless fugitive ashore at 
Vieste in the Capitanata, where the authorities 


recognized and detained him. He was brought be- 


fore Boniface in his palace at Anagni, kept in custody 


there for some time, and finally transferred to the ~ 


strong Castle of Fumone at Ferentino. Here he re- 
mained until his death ten months later, 19 May, 
1296. The detention of Celestine was a simple meas- 
ure of prudence for which Boniface VIII deserves no. 
censure; but the rigorous treatment to which the old 
man of over eighty years was subjected—whoever 
may have been responsible for it—will not be easily 
condoned. Of this treatment there can now no: 
longer be any question. The place wherein Celestine 


was confined was so narrow “‘that the spot whereon — 


the saint stood when saying Mass was the same as. 
that whereon his head lay when he reclined’’ (quod, 
ubi tenebat pedes ille sanctus, dum missam diceret, 
ibi tenebat caput, quando quiescebat), and his two 
companions were frequently obliged to change places. 
because the constraint and narrowness made them 
ill. (In this connexion see the very important and 


487; cf. Finke, op. cit., 267.) _ 
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experience of life, and high talent for the conduct of 
affairs, Boniface VIII seemed exceptionally well 
qualified to maintain inviolate the rights and privi- 
leges of the papacy as they had been handed down to 
him. But he failed either to recognize the altered 
temper of the times, or to gauge accurately the 
strength of the forces arrayed against him; and when 
he attempted to exercise his supreme authority in 
temporal affairs as in spiritual, over princes and peo- 
ple, he met almost everywhere with a determined 
resistance. His aims of universal peace and Christian 
coalition against the Turks were not realized; and 
during the nine years of his troubled reign he 
scarcely ever achieved a decisive triumph. Though 
certainly one of the most remarkable pontiffs that 
have ever occupied the papal throne, Boniface VIII 
was also one of the most unfortunate. His pontificate 
marks in history the decline of the medieval power 
and glory of the papacy. 

Boniface first endeavoured to settle the affairs of 
Sicily, which had been in a very distracted condition 
since the time of the Sicilian Vespers (1282). Two 
rivals claimed the island, Charles II, King of Naples, 
in right of his father Charles of Anjou, who had re- 
ceived it from Clement IV, and James IJ, King of 
Aragon, who derived his claims from the Hohen- 
staufen, through his mother Constance, the daughter 
of Manfred. James II had been crowned King of 
Sicily at Palermo in 1286, and had thereby incurred 
the sentence of excommunication for daring to usurp 
a fief of the Holy See. On his succession to the throne 
of Aragon, after the death of his brother Alfonso ITI, 
in 1291, James agreed to surrender Sicily to Charles 
II on condition that he should receive the latter’s 
daughter, Blanche of Naples, in marriage, together 
with a dowry of 70,000 pounds of silver. Boni- 
face VIII, as liege lord of the island, ratified this 
agreement 21 June, 1295, and further sought to 
reconcile the conflicting elements by restoring 
_ James II to peace with the Church, confirming him 
in his possession of Aragon, and granting him the 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, which were fiefs of 
the Holy See, in compensation for the loss of Sicily. 
By these measures Boniface VIII merely adhered 
to the traditional policy of the papacy in dealing 
with Sicilian affairs; there is no evidence to show 
that, either before or shortly after his election, he 
had pledged himself in any way to recover Sicily 
for the House of Anjou. Sicily was not, however, 
pacified by this agreement between the pope and 
the kings of Aragon and Naples. Threatened with 
a renewal of the detested rule of the French, the 
inhabitants of that island asserted their inde- 
pendence, and offered the crown to Frederick, the 
younger brother of James IJ. In an interview with 
Frederick at Velletri, the pope sought to dissuade 
him from accepting the offer by holding out prospects 
of a succession to the throne of Constantinople and a 
marriage with Princess Catherine of Courtenay, 
granddaughter and heir of Baldwin II, the last Latin 
Emperor of the East. But the young prince would 
not be dissuaded. The papal legate was expelled 
from the island, and, against the protests of Boni- 
face VIII, Frederick was crowned King of Sicily at 
Palermo, 25 March, 1296. He was at once excom- 
munieated and the island placed under interdict. 
Neither the king nor his people paid any heed to 
the censures. At the instigation of the pope a war 
ensued, in which James of Aragon, as Captain- 

General of the Church, was compelled to take part 
against his own brother. The contest was brought 
to a close (1302) through the efforts of Prince 
les of Valois, whom the pope had called to his 

nce in 1301. Frederick was to be absolved 
_ the censures he had incurred, to m 
i daughter of Charles II, anc 
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should revert to the King of Naples. Though 
frustrated in his hopes, Boniface VIII ratified the 
treaty 12 June, 1303, and agreed to recognize 
Frederick as vassal of the Holy See. 

In the meantime Boniface VIII had directed his 
attention also to the north of Italy, where, during a 
period of forty years, the two rival republics of 
Venice and Genoa had been carrying on a bitter con- 
test for commercial supremacy in the Levant. A 
crusade was wellnigh impossible without the active 
co-operation of these two powers. The pope, there- 
fore, commanded a truce until 24 June, 1296, and 
ordered both the contestants to send ambassadors to 
Rome with a view to arranging terms of peace. The 
Venetians were inclined to accept his mediation; not 
so the Genoese, who were elated by their success. 
The war continued till 1299, when the two republics 
were obliged finally to conclude peace from sheer 
exhaustion, but even then the intervention of the 
pope was rejected. 

The efforts made by Boniface VIII to restore order 
in Florence and Tuscany proved equally futile. 
During the closing years of the thirteenth century the 
great. Guelph city was torn asunder by the violent 
dissensions of the Bianchi and the Neri. The Bianchi 
or Whites, of Ghibelline tendencies, represented the 
popular party and contained some of the most 
distinguished men in Florence—Dante Alighieri, 
Guido Cavalcanti, and Dino Compagni. The Neri 
or Blacks, professing the old Guelph principles, 
represented the nobles or aristocracy of the city. 
Each party as it gained the ascendancy sent its 
opponents into exile. After a vain attempt to 
reconcile the leaders of the two parties, Vieri dei 
Cerchi and Corso Donati, the pope sent Cardinal 
Matteo d’Acquasparta as papal legate to mediate 
and establish peace at Florence. The legate met 
with no success and soon returned to Rome leaving 
the city under an interdict. Towards the end of 
1300, Boniface VIII summoned to his aid Charles 
of Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. Appointed 
Captain-General of Church and invested with the 
governorship of Tuscany (in consequence of the 
vacancy of the empire), the French prince was 
given full powers to effect the pacification of the 
city. Valois arrived at Florence on 1 November, 
1301. But instead of acting as the official peace- 
maker of the pope, he conducted himself as a ruth- 
less destroyer. After five months of his partisan 
administration, the Neri were supreme and many 
of the Bianchi exiled and ruined—among them 
Dante Alighieri. Beyond drawing on himself and 
the pope the bitter hatred of the Florentine people, 
Charles had accomplished nothing. (Levi, Bonifazio 
VIII e le sue relazioni col. commune di Firenze, in 
Archiv. Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria, 1882, V, 365-474. 
Cf. Franchetti, Nuova Antologia, 1883, 23-38.) It 
may be noted here that many scholars of repute 
seriously question Dante’s famous embassy to Boni- 
face VIII in the latter part of 1301. The only con- 
temporary evidence to support the poet’s mission is a 
passage in Dino Compagni, and even that is looked 
upon by some as a later interpolation. tea, 

While thus endeavouring to promote peaceful rela- 
tions between various states in Nother and Southern 


Italy, Boniface had himself become engaged in a 
desperate struggle at Rome with two rebellious mem- 
bers of the Sacred College, Jacopo Colonna and his | 
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Matteo, Ottone, and Landolfo, by appropriating the 
property rightfully belonging to them, and bestowing 
it on his nephews. To obtain redress they appealed 
tothe pope, who decided in their favour, and repeatedly 
admonished the cardinal to deal justly with his 
brothers. But the cardinal and his nephews bitterly 
resented the pope’s intervention and obstinately 
refused to abide by his decision. Moreover, the 
Colonna cardinals had seriously compromised them- 
selves by maintaining highly treasonable relations 
with the political enemies of the pope—first with 
James II of Aragon, and later with Frederick LII of 
Sicily. Repeated warnings against this alliance 
having availed nothing, Boniface, in the interests of 
his own security, ordered the Colonna to receive papal 
garrisons in Palestrina—the ancestral home of the 
family—and in their fortresses Zagarolo and Colonna. 
This they declined to do and forthwith broke off all 
relations with the pope. On the 4th of May, 1297, 
Boniface summoned the cardinals to his presence, 
and when, two days later (6 May), they appeared, he 
commanded them to do three things: to restore the 
consignment of gold and silver which their relative 
Stefano Colonna had seized and robbed from the 
pope’s nephew, Pietro Gaetani, as he was bringing it 
from Anagni to Rome; to deliver up Stefano as a 
prisoner to the pope; ‘and to surrender Palestrina 
together with the fortresses Zagarolo and Colonna. 
They complied with the first of these demands, but 
rejected the other two. Thereupon Boniface on the 
10th of May, 1297, issued a Bull, “In excelso throno”’, 
depriving the rebellious cardinals of their dignities, 
pronouncing sentence of excommunication against 
them, and ordering them, within a space of ten days, 
to make their submission under penalty of forfeiting 
their property. On the morning of the same day 
(10 May) the Colonna had attached to the doors of 
several Roman churches, and even laid upon the 
high altar of St. Peter's, a manifesto, in which they 
declared the election of Boniface VIII invalid on the 
ground that the abdication of Celestine V was un- 
canonical, accused Boniface of circumventing his 
saintly predecessor, and appealed to a general council 
from whatever steps might be taken against them by 
the po This protest, compiled at Longhezza, wit 
the a sistance of Fra Jacopone da Todi and of two 
other Spirituals, had somewhat anticipated the papal 
Bull, in answer to which, however, the Colonna issued 
the second manifesto (16 May) containing numerous 
charges against Boniface and appealing anew to a 
general council. The pope met this bold proceeding 
with increased severity. On the 23rd of ca. 1297, 
a second Bull, ‘‘Lapis abscissus”, confirmed the 
previous excommunication, and extended it to the 
five nephews of Jacopo with their heirs, declared them 
schismatics, disgraced, their property forfeited, and 
threatened with the interdict all such places as re- 
ceived them. Boniface at the same time pointed 
out how the Colonna cardinals had themselves 
favoured his election (in the conclave they had voted 
for Gaetani from the first, as they had been a. 
those who counselled Celestine’s abdication), had 
publicly acknowledged him as pope, attended his 
coronation, entertained him as their guest at Zaga- 
rolo, taken part in his consistories, ed all state 
documents with him, and had for nearly three years 
been his faithful ministers athe alkane The rebel 
replied with a third manifesto (15 June), and im- 
rename set about preparing their fortresses for 
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difficulty. Palestrina (Preneste), the best of their 
strongholds, alone held out for some time, but in 
September, 1298, it too was forced to surrender. 
Dante says it was got by treachery by “long promises 
and short performances” as Guido of Montefeltro 
counselled, but the tale of the implacable Ghibelline 
has long since been discredited. Clad in mourning, 
a cord around their necks, the two cardinals, with 
other members of the rebellious family, came to 
Rieti to cast themselves at the feet of the pontiff 
and implore his forgiveness. Boniface received the 
captives amid all the splendours of the papal court, 
granted them pardon and absolution, but refused to 
restore them to their dignities. Palestrina was razed 
to the ground, the plough driven through and salt 
strewn over its ruins. A new city—the Citta Papale 
—later replaced it. When shortly afterwards the 
Colonna organized another revolt (which was how- 
ever s ily suppressed), Boniface once more pro- 
scribed and excommunicated the turbulent clan. 
Their property was confiscated, and the greater part 
of it Asin i on Roman nobles, more especially on 
Landolfo Colonna, the Orsini, and on the relatives 
of the pope. The Colonna cardinals and the leading 
members of the family now withdrew from the States 
of the Church—some seeking shelter in France, others - 
in Sicily. (Denifle, see below, and Petrine, Memorie 
Prenestine, Rome, 1795.) 

Early in ‘the reign of Boniface, Eric VIII of Den- 
mark had unjustly imprisoned ‘Jens Grand, Arch- 
bishop of Lund. Isarnus, Archpriest of Carcassonne, 
was commissioned ( 1295) by Boniface to threaten 
the king with spiritual penalties, unless the arch- 
bishop were freed, pending the investigation of the 
matter at Rome, whither the king was invited to send 
representatives. The latter were actually sent, but 
were met at Rome by Archbishop Grand, who had 
in the meanwhile escaped. Boniface decided for the 
archbishop, and, when the king refused to yield, 
excommunicated him and laid the kingdom under 
interdict (1298). In 1303 Eric yielded, though his 
adversary was transferred to Riga and his see given 
(1304) to the legate Isarnus. In Hungary Charobert 
or Canrobert of Naples claimed the vacant crown 
as descendant of St. Stephen on the distaff side, and 
was supported by the pope in his irraee of tradi- 
tional overlord and protector of H The 
nobles, however, elected Andrew III, a on his 
early demise (1301) chose Ladislaus, son of Wen- 
ceslaus II of Bohemia. They paid no heed to the 
interdict of the papal legate, and the arbitration of 
Boniface was finally declined by the envoys of Wen- 
ceslaus. The latter had accepted from the Polish 
nobles the Crown of Poland, vacant owing to the 
banishment (1300) of Ladislaus I. The solemn 
warning of the pope and his protest against this 
violation of his right as overlord of Poland were 
unheeded by Wenceslaus, who soon, moreover, allied 
himself with Philip the Fair. 

In Germany, on the death of Rudolph of ber piri 
(1291), his son Albert, Duke of Austria, decla 
himself king. The electors, however, chose (1292) 
Count Adolph of Nassau, whereupon Albert sub- 
mitted. olph’s government proving unsatis- 
factory, three of the electors deposed him at Mainz 
(23 June, 1298) and enthroned Albert. The rival 
kings 4 as haope to arms; at Géllheim, near Worms, 
Adolph lost (2 July, 1298) both life and crown. 
Albert was re-el king by t foe Die ee 
and crowned at Aachen (24 August, 1298).° 
electors had sought regularly from Boniface pai 
tion of their choice and imperial consecration. He 
refused both on the plea that Albert was the mur- 
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agents to Boniface with letters in which he denied 
having slain King Adolph, nor had he sought the 
battle voluntarily, nor borne the royal title while 
Adolph lived, ete. Boniface eventually recognized 
his election (30 Apr., 1303). A little later (17 
July) Albert renewed his father’s oath of fidelity 
to the Roman Church, recognized the papal au- 
thority in Germany as laid down by Boniface 
(May, 1300), and promised to send no imperial vicar 
to Tuscany or Lombardy within the next five years 
without the pope’s consent, and to defend the Roman 
Church against its enemies. In his attempt to pre- 
serve the independence of Scotland, Boniface was 
not successful. After the overthrow and imprison- 
ment of John Baliol, and the defeat of Wallace (1298), 
the Scots Council of Regency sent envoys to the pope 
to protest against the feudal superiority of England. 
Boniface, they said, was the only judge whose juris- 
diction extended over both kingdoms. Their realm 
belonged of right to the Roman See, and to none 
other. Boniface wrote to Edward I (27 June, 1299) 
reminding him, says Lingard, ‘‘almost in the very 
words of the Scottish memorial’’, that Scotland had 
belonged from ancient times and did still belong to 
the Roman See; the king was to cease all unjust 
aggression, free his captives, and pursue at the court 
E Rome within six months any rights that he claimed 
to the whole or part of Scotland. This letter reached 
the king after much delay, through the hands of 
Robert of Winchelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was laid by Edward before a parliament sum- 
moned to meet at Lincoln. In its reply (27 Sept., 
1300) the latter denied, over the names of 104 lay 
lords, the papal claim of suzerainty over Scotland, 
and asserted that a king of England had never pleaded 
before any judge, ecclesiastical or secular, respecting 
his rights in Scotland or any other temporal rights, 
nor would they permit him to do so, were he thus 
inclined BES II, ch. vii). The king, however 
(7 May, 1301), supplemented this act by a memoir in 
which he set forth his royal view of the historical rela- 
tions of Scotland and England. In their reply to this 
plea the representatives of Scotland re-assert the im- 
memorial suzerainty of the Roman Church over Scot- 
land ‘‘the property, the peculiar allodium of the 
Holy See”; in all controversies, they said, between 
these equal and independent kingdoms it is to their 
hurch of Rome, that recourse 

should be had. This somewhat academic conflict 
soon seemed hopeless at Rome, owing to the mutual 

violence and quarrels of the weaker party (Belles- 

heim, ‘‘Hist. of the Cath. Church of Scotland”’, 

London, 1887, II, 9-11), and is of less importance 

than the strained relations between Boniface and 

Edward, apropos of the unjust taxation of the clergy. 

~ In 1294, of his own authority, Edward I sequestered 

all moneys found in the treasuries of all churches 

and monasteries. Soon he demanded and obtained 

from the clergy one half their incomes, both from 

lay fees and benefices. In the following year he 

called for a third or a fourth, but they refused to 
_ pay more than a tenth. When, at the Convocation 
_ of Canterbury (November, 1296), the king demanded 
a fifth of their income, the archbishop, Robert of 

Winchelsea, in keeping with the new legislation of 
_ Boniface, offered to consult the pope, whereupon the 
king outlawed the clergy, secular and regular, and 
seized all their lay fees, goods, and chattels. The 
northern Province of York yielded; in the Province 
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France began early in the pope’s reign and did not 
end even with the tragic close of his pontificate. 
The pope’s chief aim was a general European peace, 
in the interest of a crusade that would break forever, 
at what seemed a favourable moment, the power of 
Islam. The main immediate obstacle to such a peace 
lay in the war between France and England, caused 
by Philip’s unjust seizure of Gascony (1294). The 
chief combatants carried on the war at the expense 
of the Church, whose representatives they sorely 
taxed. Such taxation had often been permitted in 
the past by the popes, but only for the purpose (real 
or alleged) of a crusade; now it was applied in order 
to raise revenue from ecclesiastics for purely secular 
warfare. The legates sent by Boniface to both kings 
a few weeks after his elevation accomplished little; 
later efforts were rendered useless by the stubborn 
attitude of Philip. In the meantime numerous pro- 
tests from the French clergy moved the pope to 
action, and with the approval of his cardinals he 
published (24 Feb., 1296) the Bull ‘‘Clericis laicos”’, 
in which he forbade the laity to exact or receive, 
and the clergy to give up, ecclesiastical revenues or 
property, without permission of the Apostolic See; 
princes imposing such exactions and ecclesiastics 
submitting to them were declared excommunicated. 
Other popes of the thirteenth century, and the Third 
and Fourth Lateran Councils (1179, 1215), had 
legislated similarly against the oppressors of the 
clergy; apart, therefore, from the opening line of 
the Bull, that seemed offensive as reflecting on the 
laity in general (Clericis laicos infensos esse oppido 
tradit antiquitas, 1. e., ‘All history shows clearly the 
enmity of the laity towards the clergy,”’—in reality a 
byword in the schools and taken from earlier sources), 
there was nothing in its very general terms to rouse 
particularly the royal anger. Philip, however, was 
indignant, and soon retaliated by a royal ordinance 
(17 Aug.) forbidding the export of gold or silver, 
precious stones, weapons, and food from his king- 
dom. He also forbade foreign merchants to remain 
longer within its bounds. These measures affected 
immediately the Roman Church, for it drew much 
of its revenue from France, inclusive of crusade 
moneys, whence the numerous papal collectors were 
henceforth banished. The king also caused to be 
prepared a proclamation (never promulgated) con- 
cerning the obligation of ecclesiastics to bear the 
public burden and the revocable character of ec- 
clesiastical immunities. (For the generous contribu- 
tions of the French clergy to the national burdens, 
see the exhaustive statistics of Bourgain in ‘‘ Rey. 
des quest. hist.’’, 1890, XLVIII, 62.) In the Bull 
‘‘Tneffabilis Amor” (20 Sept.) Boniface protested 
vigorously against these royal acts, and explained 
that he had never meant to forbid voluntary gifts 
from the clergy or contributions necessary for the 
defence of the kingdom, of which necessity the king 
and his council were the judges. During 1297 the 
pope sought in various ways to appease the royal 
embitterment, notably by the Bull ‘‘ Etsi de Statu” 
(31 July), above all by the canonization (11 Aug., 


1297) of the king’s grandfather, Louis IX. The ~ 


royal ordinance was withdrawn, and the painful 
incident seemed closed. In the meantime the truce 
which in 1296 Boniface had tried to impose on Philip 
and Edward was finally accepted by both kings 
early in 1298, for a space of two years. The disputed 
matters were referred to Boniface as arbiter, though 
person, as 
eae: 
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papacy (Zaccaria, De anno Jubilei, Rome, 1775), 
was formally inaugurated by the pope on the feast 
of Sts. Peter and Paul (29 June). Giovanni Villani, 
an eyewitness, relates in his Florentine chronicle that 
about 200,000 pilgrims were constantly in the City. 
It was necessary to make an opening in the wall of 
the Leonine City, near the Tiber, so that the multi- 
tude might have a larger freedom of movement. 
Pilgrims came from every country in Europe and 
even from distant Asia. Ominously enough, if we 
except the elder son of the King of Naples, none of the 
kings or princes of Europe came to pay their respects 
to the Vicar of Christ. The second crown in the 
papal tiara, indicative of the temporal power, is 
said to date from the reign of Boniface, and may 
have been added at this time. 

In the meantime Philip continued in a merciless 
way his fiseal oppression of the Church, and abused 
more than ever the so-called regalia, or royal privilege 
of collecting the revenues of a diocese during its 
vacancy. Since the middle of 1297 the exiled 
Colonna had found refuge and sympathy at the court 
of Philip, whence they spread calumnious charges 
against Boniface, and urged the calling of a general 
council for his deposition. The royal absolutism 
was now further incited by suggestions of a universal 
Christian dominion under the hegemony of France. 
The new. state was to secure, besides the Holy Land, 
a universal peace. Both empires, the Byzantine 
and the German, were to be incorporated in it, and 
the papacy was to become a purely spiritual patriarch- 
ate, its temporalities administered by the French 
king, who would pay the pope an annual salary 
corresponding to his office. Such was the new 
Byzantinism outlined in a work on the recovery of 
the Holy Land (‘‘De recuperatione terre sanctze”’, 
in Bongars, ‘‘Gesta Dei per Francos”’, II, 316-61, 
ed. Langlois, Paris, 1891), and though only the private 
work of Pierre Dubois, a civil servant of Philip, it 
probably reflected some fantastic plan of the king 
(Finke, Zur Charakteristik, 217-18). 

In the first half of 1301 Boniface commissioned 
Bernard de Saisset, Bishop of Pamiers (Languedoc), 
as legate to Philip. He was to protest against the 
continued oppression of the clergy, and to urge the 
king to apply conscientiously to a crusade the ec- 
clesiastical tithes collected by papal indults. For 
various reasons De Saisset was not a welcome envoy 
(Langlois, Hist. de France, ed. Lavisse, ITI, 2, 143). 
On his return to Pamiers he was accused of treason- 
able speech and incitement to insurrection, was 
brought to Paris (12 July, 1301), thence to Senlis, 
where he was found guilty in a trial directed by 
Pierre Flote, and known to modern historians (Von 
Reumont) as ‘‘a model of injustice and violence”’. 
De Saisset in vain protested his innocence and denied 
' the competency of the civil court; he was committed 
temporarily to the care of the Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne, while Pierre Flote and Guillaume de Nogaret 
went to Rome to secure from Boniface the degrada-‘ 
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all iniquity. He is the head of the Church, which 
is one and stainless, and not a many-headed monster, 
and has full Divine authority to pluck out and tear 
down, to build up and plant. Let not the king 
imagine that he has no superior, is not subject to the 
highest authority in the Church. The pope is con- 
cerned for the welfare of all kings and princes, but 
particularly for the house of France. He then goes 
on to relate his many grievances against the king, 
the application of ecclesiastical goods to secular 
uses, despotic procedure in dragging ecclesiastics 
before civil courts, hindrance of episcopal authority, 
disrespect for papal provisions of benefices, and 
oppression of the clergy. He will no longer be re- 
sponsible for the protection (custodia) of the mon- 
arch’s soul, but has decided, after consulting his 
cardinals, to call to Rome for 4 Nov., 1802, the 
French bishops and doctors of theology, principal 
abbots, etc., to ‘‘dispose what is suitable for the 
correction of abuses, and for the reformation of the 
king and the kingdom”. He invites the king to be 
present personally or through representatives, warns 
him against his evil counsellors, and finally reminds 
him eloquently of the royal neglect of a crusade. 
An impartial reader, says Von Reumont, will see 
that the document is only a repetition of previous papal 
utterances and resumes the teaching of the most 
esteemed medieval theologians on the nature and 
extension of papal authority. It was presented to 
the king (10 Feb., 1302) by Jacques de Normans, 
Archdeacon of Narbonne. The Comte d’Artois tore 
it from the archdeacon’s hands and cast it into the 
fire; another copy destined for the French clergy 
was suppressed (Hefele, 2d ed., VI, 329). In the 
place of the ‘‘ Ausculta Fili”, there was at once circu- 
lated a forged Bull, ‘‘Deum time” (Fear God), very 
probably the work of Pierre Flote, and with equal 
probability approved by the king. Its five or six 
brief haughty lines were really drawn up to include 
the fateful phrase, Scire te volumus quod in spirituali- 
bus et temporalibus nobis subes (i. e., We wish thee to 
know that thou art our subject both in spiritual and 
in temporal matters). It was also added (an odious 
thing for the grandson of St. Louis) that whoever 
denied this was a heretic. 

In vain did the pope and the cardinals protest 
against the forgery; in vain did the pope explain, 
a little later, that the subjection spoken of in his | 
Bull was only ratione peccati, i. e., that the morality 
of every royal act, private or public, fell within the 
papal prerogative. The general tone of the ‘‘Aus- 
culta Fili”, its personal admonitions couched in 
severe Scriptural language, its proposal to provide 
from Rome a good and prosperous administration 
of the French Kingdom, were not calculated to soothe 
at this juncture the minds of Frenchmen already 
agitated by the events of the preceding years. It is bs 
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also improbable that Boniface was personally very ~ 
popular with the French secular clergy, whose peti- 
tion (1290) against the encroachments of the regular 
orders he had rejected in his rough sarcastic manner, 
when legate at Paris (Finke in ‘‘Rémische Quartal- 
schrift”, 1895, IX, 171; ‘‘Journal des Savants”, , 
1895, 240). 
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Paris (10 April, 1301) in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
The forged Bull was read before the representatives 
of the three estates; the pope was violently denounced 
by Pierre Flote as aiming at temporal sovereignty 
in France; the king besought as their friend, and as 
their ruler commanded all present to aid him with 
their counsel. Nobles and burghers offered to shed 
their blood for the king; the clergy, confused and 
hesitating, sought delay, but finally yielded so far 
as to write to the pope quite in the sense of the king. 
The lay estates directed to the cardinals a defiant 
protest, in which they withheld the papal title from 
Boniface, recounted the services of France to the 
Roman Church, and re-echoed the usual royal com- 
plaints, above all the calling to Rome of the principal 
ecclesiastics of the nation. The letter of the bishops 
was directed to Boniface and begged him to maintain 
the former concord, to withdraw the call for the 
council, and suggested prudence and moderation, 
since the laity was prepared to defy all papal censures. 
In the reply of the cardinals to the lay estates, they 
assert their complete harmony with the pope, de- 
nounce the aforesaid forgeries, and maintain that 
the pope never asserted a right of temporal sover- 
eignty in France. 

In his reply Boniface roundly scourged the bishops 
for their cowardice, human respect, and selfishness; 
at the same time he made use, after his fashion, of 
not a few expressions offensive to the pride of French 
ecclesiastics and poured sarcasm over the person 
of the powerful Pierre Flote (Hefele). Finally, in 
a public consistory (August, 1302) at which the envoys 
of the king were present, the Cardinal-Bishop of 
Porto formally denied that the pope had ever claimed 
any temporal sovereignty over France and asserted 
that the genuine Bull (Ausculta Fili) had been well 
weighed and was an act of love, despite the fatherly 
severity of certain expressions.. He insisted that the 
king was no more free than any other Christian from 
the supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the pope, 
and maintained the unity of ecclesiastical authority. 
The Apostolic See, he said, was not foreign terri- 
tory, nor could its nominees be rightly called for- 
eigners. For the rest, the pope had full authority 
in temporal matters ratione peccati, i. e., in as far as 
the morality of human acts was concerned. He 
went on, however, to say that in temporal jurisdic- 
tion one must distinguish the right (de jure) and its 
use and execution (usus et easecutio). The former 
belonged to the pope as Vicar of Christ and of Peter; 
to deny it was to deny an article of faith, i. e., that 
Christ judges the living and the dead. This claim, 
says Hefele (2d ed., VI, 346), ‘‘must have appeared 
to the French as quite destructive of the aforesaid 
limitation ratione peccati. Gregory IX had main- 
tained (1232, 1236), in his conflict with the Greeks 
and with Frederick II, that Constantine the Great 
had given temporal power to the popes, and that 
emperors and kings were only his auxiliaries, bound 
to use the material sword at his direction (Concilien- 
gesch., 2d ed., V, 102, 1044). This theory, however, 

_ had never yet been officially put forth against France, 
and was all the more likely to rouse opposition in that 
nation, since it was now a question not of a theory, 
but of a practical situation, i. e., of the investigation 


of Philip’s government and the menace of his deposi- 


tion.” He refers to the closing words of the dis- 
course with which Boniface supplemented that of 
the Cardinal-Bishop of Porto, viz., that his pred- 
ecessors had deposed three French kings, and, though 
unequal to such popes, he would, however sorrow- 
ully, depose King Philip, sicut unum garcionem (like 
vant); he thinks it not impossible (Hergenrother, 
che und Staat, 229; Hefele, IV, 344) that the 
q 1 conclusion of the discourse of Boni 

numerous forgeries of Pierre Flote a 

rst half of this discourse the 
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insists on the great development of France under 
papal protection, the shameless forgeries of Pierre 
Flote, the exclusive ecclesiastical nature of the grant 
(collatvo) of benefices, and the papal preference for 
doctors of theology as against lay nepotism in matter 
of benefices. He is wroth over the assertion that 
he claimed France as a papal fief. ‘‘We have been 
a doctor of both laws (civil and canon) these forty 
years, and who can believe that such folly [fatwitas] 
ever entered Our head?” Boniface also expressed 
his willingness to accept the mediation of the Duke 
of Burgundy or the Duke of Brittany; the efforts of 
the former, however, availed not, as the cardinals 
insisted on satisfaction for the burning of the papal 
Bull and the calumnious attacks on Boniface. The 
king replied by confiscating the goods of the ec- 
clesiastics who had set out for the Roman Council, 
which met 30 Oct., 1302. 

There were present four archbishops, thirty-five 
bishops, six abbots, and several doctors. Its acts 


have disappeared, probably during the process against 


the memory of Boniface (1309-11). Two Bulls, 
however, were issued as a result of its deliberations. 
One excommunicated whoever hindered, imprisoned, 
or otherwise ill-treated persons journeying to, or 
returning from, Rome. The other (18 Nov., 1302) 
is the famous ‘‘Unam Sanctam”’, probably the com- 
position of A’gidius Colonna, Archbishop of Bourges 
and a member of the council, and largely made up of 
passages from such famous theologians as St. Bernard, 
Hugo of St. Victor, St. Thomas Aquinas, and others. 
Its chief concepts are as follows (Hergenréther- 
Kirsch, 4th ed., II, 593): (1) There is but one true 
Church, outside of which there is no salvation; but 
one body of Christ with one head and not two. (2) 
That head is Christ and His representative, the 
Roman pope; whoever refuses the pastoral care of 
Peter belongs not to the flock of Christ. (3) There 
are two swords (i.e., powers), the spiritual and the 
temporal; the first borne by the Church, the second 
for the Church; the first by the hand of the priest, 
the second by that of the king, but under the direc- 
tion of the priest (ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis). 
(4) Since there must be a co-ordination of members 
from the lowest to the highest, it follows that the 
spiritual power is above the temporal and has the 
right to instruct (or establish—instituere) the latter 
regarding its highest end and to judge it when it 
does evil; whoever resists the highest power ordained 
of God resists God Himself. (5) It is necessary for 
salvation that all men should be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff—“ Porro subesse Romano Pontifici omni 
humane creature declaramus, dicimus, definimus 
et pronunciamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis”’. 
(For amore detailed account of the Bull and several 
controversies concerning it see UNAM SANCTAM.) 
Philip had a refutation of the Bull prepared by the 
Dominican Jean Quidort (Joannes Parisiensis) in his 
‘‘Tractatus de potestate regid et papali” (Goldast, 
Monarchia, II, 108 sq.), and the conflict passed at 
once from the domain of principle to the person of 
Boniface. The king now rejected the pope as arbiter 
in his disputes with England and Flanders, and gave 
a courteous but evasive answer to the Legate, Jean 
Lemoine, whom the pope sent (February, 1303) 
on a mission of peace, but with insistence, amon 
other conditions, on recognition of the aforesai 
rights of the p 
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In the meantime there was brewing at Paris the 
storm in which the pontificate of Boniface was so 
disastrously to close. Philip concluded peace with 
England, temporized with the Flemings, and made 
concessions to his subjects. Boniface on his side 
acknowledged, as aforesaid, the election of Albert 
of Austria, and brought to an end his hopeless con- 
flict with the Aragonese King of Sicily. Otherwise 
he seemed politically helpless, and could only trust, 
as he publicly stated, in his sense of right and duty. 
Later events showed that in his own household he 
could not count on loyalty. In an extraordinary 
session of the French Council of State (12 March, 
1303) Guillaume de Nogaret appealed to Philip to 
protect Holy Church against the intruder and false 
pope, Boniface, a simonist, robber, and heretic, 
maintaining that the king, moreover, ought to call 
an assembly of the prelates and peers of France, 
through whose efforts a general council might be 
convoked, before which he would prove his charges. 
Such an assembly was called for 13 June, and met 
at the Louvre in Paris. The papal messenger with 
the aforesaid Briefs for the legate was seized at Troyes 
and imprisoned; Lemoine himself, after protesting 
against such violence, fled. At this assembly, 
packed with friends or creatures of Philip, the knight 
Guillaume de Plaisians (Du Plessis) submitted a 
solemn accusation against the pope in twenty-nine 
points, offered to prove the same, and begged the 
king to provide for a general council. The Colonna 
furnished the material for these infamous charges, 
long since adjudged calumnious by grave historians 
(Hefele, Conciliengesch., 2nd ed., VI, 460-63; 
Giovanni Villani, a contemporary, says that the 
Council of Vienne, in 1312, formally absolved him 
from the charge of heresy. Cf. Muratori, ‘‘SS. Rer. 
Ital.”, XIV, 454; Raynaldus, ad an. 1312, 15-16). 
Searcely any possible crime was omitted—infidelity, 
heresy, simony, gross and unnatural immorality, 
idolatry, magic, loss of the Holy Land, death of 
Celestine V, etc. The king asserted that it was only 
to satisfy his conscience and to protect the honour 
of the Holy See that he would co-operate in the 
calling of a general council, asked the help of the 
prelates, and appealed (against any possible action 
of Boniface) to the future council, the future pope, 
and to all to whom appeal could be made. Five 
archbishops, twenty-one bishops, and some abbots 
sided with the king. The resolutions of the assembly 
were read to the people, and several hundred ad- 


hesions were secured from chapters, monasteries, » 


and provincial cities, mostly through violence and 
intimidation. The Abbot of Citeaux, Jean de Pon- 
toise, protested, but was imprisoned. Royal letters 
were sent to the princes of Europe, also to the 
cardinals and bishops, setting forth the king’s new- 
found zeal for the welfare of Holy Church. 

In a public consistory at Anagni (August, 1303) 
Boniface cleared himself on his solemn oath of the 
charges brought against him at Paris and proceeded 
at once to protect the Apostolic authority. Citations 
before the Holy See were declared valid by the mere 


fact of being affixed to the church doors at the seat 


of the Roman Curia, and he excommunicated all 
who hindered such citations. He suspended Arch- 
bishop Gerhard of Nicosia (Cyprus), the first signa- 
tory of the schismatical resolutions. Pending satis- 


- faction to the pope, the University of Paris lost the 
j t to confer degrees in theology and in canon and ‘ 


aw. He suspended temporarily for France 
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legitimate pope. He declared that unless the king 

repented he would inflict on him the severest punish- 

ments of the Church. The Bull ‘‘Super Petri solio” 

was ready for promulgation on 8 September. It 

contained in traditional form the solemn excommuni- 

cation of the king and the liberation of his subjects 

from their oath of fidelity. Philip, however, and his 

counsellors had taken measures to rob this step of all 

force, or rather to prevent it at a decisive moment. 

It had long been their plan to seize the person of 

Boniface and compel him to abdicate, or, in case of 

his refusal, to bring him before a general council 

in France for condemnation and deposition. Since 

April, Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna had been active 

in Tuscany for the formation, at Philip’s expense, 

of a band of mercenaries, some 2,000 strong, horse 

and foot. Very early on the morning of 7 September 

the band appeared suddenly before Anagni, under 

the lilies of France, shouting, ‘‘ Long live the King of 

France and Colonna!” Fellow-conspirators in the 

town admitted them, and they at once attacked the . 

palaces of the pope and his nephew. The ungrateful 

citizens fraternized with the besiegers of the pope, 

who in the meanwhile obtained a truce until three 

in the afternoon, when he rejected the conditions of 

Sciarra, viz., restoration of the Colonna, abdication, 

and delivery to Sciarra of the pope’s person. About 

six o’clock, however, the papal stronghold was 

penetrated through the adjoining cathedral. The 

soldiers, Sciarra at their head, sword in hand (for 

he had sworn to slay Boniface), at once filled the 

hall in which the pope awaited them with five of 

his cardinals, among them his beloved nephew : 

Francesco, all of whom soon fled; only a Spaniard, 

the Cardinal of Santa Sabina, remained at his side 

to the end. 
In the meantime the papal palace was thoroughly 1 

plundered; even the archives were destroyed. Dino ' 

Compagni, the Florentine chronicler, relates that 

when Boniface saw that further resistance was use- “a 

less he exclaimed, ‘‘Since I am betrayed like the 7 

Saviour, and my end is nigh, at least I shall die as . 

Pope.” Thereupon he ascended his throne, clad in 

the pontifical ornaments, the tiara on his head, the 

keys in one hand, a cross in the other, held close to 

his breast. Thus he confronted the angry men-at- 

arms. It is said that Nogaret prevented Sciarra 

Colonna from killing the pope. Nogaret himself 


‘made known to Boniface the Paris resolutions and 


threatened to take him in chains to Lyons, where 
he should be deposed. Boniface looked down at 
him, some say without a word, others that he replied: 
‘Here is my head, here is my neck; I will patiently 
bear that I, a Catholic and lawful pontiff and vicar 
of Christ, be condemned and deposed by the Paterini 
[heretics, in reference to the parents of the Tolosan 
Nogaret]; I desire to die for Christ’s faith and His 
Church.” Von Reumont asserts that there is no 
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four hundred horsemen; with them he returned to 
Rome. Before leaving Anagni he pardoned several 
of the marauders captured by the townsmen, except- 
ing the plunderers of Church property, unless they 
returned it within three days. He reached Rome, 
13 Sept., but only to fall under the close surveillance 
of the Orsini. No one will wonder that his bold 
spirit now gave way beneath the weight of grief and 
melancholy. He died of a violent fever, 11 October, 
in full possession of his senses and in the presence of 
eight cardinals and the chief members of the papal 
household, after receiving the sacraments and mak- 
ing the usual profession of faith. His life seemed 
destined to close in gloom, for, on account of an 
unusually violent storm, he was buried, says an old 
chronicler, with less decency than became a pope. 
His body lies in the erypt of St. Peter’s in a large 
marble sarcophagus, laconically inscribed Boniractus 
Papa VIII. When his tomb was opened (9 Oct., 
1605) the body was found quite intact, especially 
the shapely hands, thus disproving another calumny, 
viz., that he had died in a frenzy, gnawing his hands, 
- beating his brains out against the wall, and the like 
(Wiseman). 
Boniface was a patron of the fine arts such as Rome 
had never yet seen among its popes, though, as 
Guiraud warns us (p. 6), it is not easy to separate 
what is owing to the pope’s own initiative from what 
we owe to his nephew and biographer, the art-loving 
Cardinal Stefaneschi. Modern historians of Renais- 
sance art (Mintz, Guiraud) date its first efficient 
progress from him. The ‘‘idolatry” accusation of 
the Colonna comes from the marble statues that 
aye towns, like Anagni and Perugia, raised to 
im on public sites, ‘‘ where there once were idols”’, 
says a contemporary, an anti-Bonifacian libel (Gui- 
raud, 4). The Anagni statue stands yet in the cathe- 
dral of that town, repaired by him. He also repaired 
and fortified the ’Gaetani palace in Anagni, and im- 
’ proved in a similar way neighbouring towns. At 
Pome the Palace of the Senator was enlarged, Castel 
Sant’ Angelo fortified, and the Church of San Lorenzo 
in Panisperna built anew. He encouraged the work 
on the eathedral of Perugia, while that gem of orna- 
- mental Gothic, the cathedral of Orvieto (1290-1309), 
was largely finished during his pontificate. For the 
great Jubilee of 1300 he had the churches of Rome 
restored and decorated, notably St. John Lateran, 
St. Peter’s, and St. Mary Major. He called Giotto 
to Rome and gave him constant occupation. A 
ortrait of Boniface by Gintto is still tc be seen in St. 
es hn Lateran; in our own day M. Mintz has restored 
the original concept, and in it is seen the noble balcony 
of Cassetta, whence, during the jubilee, the pontiff 
was wont to bestow _upon the vast multitude the 
blessing of Christ’s vicar. In the time of Boniface 
the Cosimati continued and improved their work 
and under the influence of Giotto rose, like Cavallini, 
to higher concepts of art. The delicate French 
miniaturists were soon equalled by the pope’s 
Vatican scribes; two glorious missals of Oderisio da 
Gubbio, « Agubbio’ s honour”, may yet be seen at the 
Vatican, where lived and worked his disciple, like- 
wise immortalized by Dante (Purg., XI, 79), who 
eaks of ‘‘the laughing leaves touched by the brush 
of Franco Bolognese”. Finally, sculpture was 
honoured by Boniface in the person of Arnolfo di 
Cambio, who built for him the ‘‘Chapel of the Crib” 
in St. Mary Major, and executed (Miintz) the sarcoph- 
agus in which he was buried. Boniface was also 
a friend of the sciences. He founded (6 June, 1303) 
. University of Rome, known as the Sapienza, 


it was Boniface who began anew the Vatican 

hose treasures. had been scattered, together 
yal archives, in 1227, whe 
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and took with them the turris chartularia, i. e. the 
ancient repository of the documents of the Holy See. 
The thirty-three Greek manuscripts the Vatican 
Library contained in 1311 are pronounced by Fr. 
Ehrle the earliest known, and long the most impor- 
tant, medieval collection of Greek works in the West. 
Boniface honoured with increased solemnity (1298) 
the feasts of the four evangelists, twelve Apostles, 
and four Doctors of the Church (Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, Gregory the Great, egregios ipsius doctores 
Ecclesie) by raising them to the rank of ‘‘double 
feasts”. He was one of the most distinguished canon- 
ists of his age, and as pope enriched the general 
ecclesiastical legislation by the promulgation (‘‘Sacro- 
sancte ’’, 1298) of a large number of his own constitu- 
tions and of those of his predecessors, since 1234, 
when Gregory IX promulgated his five books of 
Decretals. In reference to this the collection of 
Boniface was entitled ‘‘Liber Sextus’’, i. e., Sixth 
Book of Pontifical Constitutions (Laurin, Introd. in 
Corp. Juris can., Freiburg, 1889), being constructed 
on the same lines. Few popes have aroused more 
diverse and contradictory appreciations. Protestant 
historians, generally, and even modern Catholic 
writers, wrote Cardinal Wiseman in 1844, class him 
among the wicked popes, as an ambitious, haughty, 
and unrelenting man, deceitful also and treacherous, 
his whole pontificate one record of evil. To dissipate 
this grossly exaggerated and even calumnious view, 
it is well to distinguish his utterances and deeds as 
pope from his personal character, that even in his life- 
time seemed to many unsympathetic. Careful 
examination of the sources of his most famous public 
pronouncements has shown that they are largely a 
mosaic of teachings of earlier theologians, or solemn 
re-enforcements of the canons of the Church and 
well-known Bulls of his predecessors. His chief aims, 
the peace of Europe and the recovery of the Holy 
Land, were those of all preceding popes. He did 
no more than his duty in defending the unity of the 
Church and the supremacy of ecclesiastical authority 
when threatened by Philip the Fair. His politico- 
ecclesiastical dealings wie the kings of Europe will 
naturally be blamed by Erastians and by those who 
ignore, on the one hand, the rapacity of an Edward 
and the wily vindictiveness ‘and obtuse selfishness 
of a Philip, and on the other, the supreme fatherly 
office of the medieval pope as the respected head of 
one mighty family of peoples, whose civil institutions 
were only slowly coalescing amid the decay of feudal- 
ism and ancient barbarism (Gosselin, Von Reumont), 
and who were long conscious that in the past they 
owed to the Church alone (i. e., to the pope) sure 
and swift justice, equitable courts and procedure, 
and relief from a feudal absolutism justified as 
yet by no commensurate public service. ‘‘Th2 
loftiest, truest view of the character and conduct of 
the popes has often been overlooked”, says Cardinal 
Wiseman (op. cit.); ‘‘the divine instinct which ani- 
mated them, the immortal destiny allotted to them, 
the heavenly cause confided to them, the superhuman 
aid which strengthened them could not be appreci- 
iated but by a Catholic mind, and are too generally 
excluded from Protestant historians, or are trans- 
formed into corresponding human capacities, or 
policies, or energies, or virtues.” He goes on to say 
that, after examination of several popular assertions 
affecting the moral and ecclesiastical conduct of 
Boniface, this pope appeared to him in a new light, 
‘‘as a pontiff who began his reign with most glorious 
promise and closed it amid sad calami 
devoted, vereugh it all, the Soa of. a 
cultivated by arnin 
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vulsed state of public affairs, the rudeness of his times, 
and the faithless, violent character of many among 
those with whom he had to deal These circum- 
stances, working upon a mind naturally upright and 


inflexible, led to a sternness of manner and a severity © 


of conduct, which, when viewed through the feelings 
of modern times, may appear extreme, and almost 
unjustifiable. But after searching through the 
pages of his most hostile historians, we are satisfied 
that this is the only point on which even a plausible 
charge can be brought against him.” 

The memory of Boniface, curiously enough, has 
suffered most from two great poets, mouthpieces of 
an ultra-spiritual and impossible Catholicism, Fra 
Jacopone da Todi and Dante. The former was the 
“‘sublime fool” of spiritual love, author of the 
‘Stabat Mater”, and chief singer of the ‘‘Spirituals”’, 
or extreme Franciscans, kept in prison by Boniface, 
whom he therefore satirized in the popular and 
musical vernacular of the peninsula. The latter was 
a Ghibelline, i. e., a political antagonist of the Guelph 
pope, to whom, moreover, he attributed all his per- 
sonal misfortunes, and whom he therefore pilloried 
before the bar of his own justice, but in quivering 
lines of immortal invective whose malignant beauty 
will always trouble the reader’s judgment. Catholic 
historians like Hergenréther-Kirsch (4th ed., II, 
597-98) praise the uprightness of the pope’s motives 
and that courage of his convictions which almost 
on the eve of his death made him count as straws 
all earthly rulers, if only he had truth and justice 
on his side (op. cit., II, 597, note 4). They admit, 
however, the explosive violence and _ offensive 
phraseology of some of his public documents, and 
the occasional imprudence of his political measures; 
he walked in the footsteps of his immediate pred- 
ecessors, but the new enemies were more fierce and 
logical than the extirpated Hohenstaufen, and were 
quicker to pervert and utilize the public opinion 
of young and proud nationalities. A contemporary 
and eyewitness, Giovanni Villani, has left in his 
Florentine chronicle (Muratori, XIII, 348 sqq.) 
a portrait of Boniface which the judicious Von Reu- 
mont seems to consider quite reliable. According 
to it Boniface, the most clever canonist of his time, 
was a great-hearted and generous man and a lover 
of magnificence, but also arrogant, proud, and stern 
in manner, more feared than loved, too worldly- 
minded for his high office and too fond of money, 
both for the Church and for his family. His nepo- 
tism was open. He founded the Roman house of the 
Gaetani, and in the process of exalting his family 
drew down upon himself the effective hatred of the 
Colonna and their strong clansmen. Gréne, a Ger- 
man Catholic historian of the popes, says of Boniface 
(II, 164) that while his utterances equal in impor- 
tance those of Gregory VII and Innocent III, the 
latter were always more ready to act, Boniface to dis- 
course; they relied on the Divine strength of their 
office, Boniface on the cleverness of his canonical 
deductions. For the process against his memory see 
CLEMENT VY. 

Original Materials —The history of Boniface is best found in 
Dicarp, Faucon, anp Tuomas, Les registres de Boniface VIII. 
(Paris, 1884, sqq.); Du Puy (Gaellican), Hist. du différend du 
pape Boniface VIII. avec Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1655), with a 
very partial selection and arrangement of valuable, but badly 
edited, materials; Ba1LLeT (violent Jansenist), Hist. des dés- 


melez du pape Boniface VIII. avec Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1718). 
On the Roman side see: Vicor, Historia eorum que acta sunt 
inter ind 2 Pulcher. et Bonif. VIIT. (Rome, 1639); Ruserus, 
Bonifatius VIII et Familia Caietanorum (Rome, 1651). The 
- earlier career and coronation of the pope are related (in verse) 
by Carpinau Sreranescut (StepHanesivs) in Acta SS. (May 
IV, 461). Raynatpus, Ann. Eccl. (1294-1303), where many of 
the most important documents are given in full. 
parolee Haat Chroniclers.—ViLuani, Hist. Fiorentine, in 
Muratorit SS. Rer. Ital., XIII, 348; Dino Compaant, Chronica, 
ed. Dr Luneo (Florence, 1879-87); the Italian chroniclers 
uoted in HurcenrorHER-Krrscu (4th ed.) are in Murarorti, 
criptores. For the election of Boniface see Hurrte, Con- 
ciliengesch.; Soucuon, Die Papstwahlen von Bonifaz VIII. 
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bis Urban VI., etc. (Brunswick, 1888); Finkr, Aus den Tagen. 
etc., 44-76; DENIFLE, Die Denkschrift der Colonna gegen Boni- 
faz VIII., u. der Kardinale gegen die Colonna, in Archiv fiir 
Litt. u. Kircheng. des M. A. (1892), V, 498. For the Anagni 
incident see: KmeRvyN DE LETTENHOVE, in Rev. des quest. hist. 
(1872), XI., 511; Diearp, ibid. (1888), X XJII, 557. 

Catholic Biography.—Besides the general historians, FLEURY 
(Gallican), ROHRBACHER, CHRISTOPHE, see CHANTREL, Boni- 
face VIII, (Paris, 1862), and the excellent work of Tosr1, Storia 
di Bonifazio VIII e de’ suot tempi (Monte Cassino, 1846). The 
most important modern critical contributions to the life of 
Boniface are those of FINKE, op. cit. (Munich, 1902), the result 
of new discoveries in medieval archives, especially at Barce- 
lona, among the papers of the reign of James II, King of 
Aragon and contemporary of Boniface (reports of the royal 
agents at Rome, etc.). Cf. Anal. Bolland. (1904), XXIII, 
339; Rev. des quest. hist. (1903), X XVI, 122; Lit. Rundschau 
(1902), XXVIII, 315; and Canoniste Contemporain (1903), 
XXVI, 122. See also Finke, Bonifaz VIII., in Hochland 
(1904), I; Ipem, Zur Charakteristtk Philipps des Schonen in 
Mittheil. des Inst. f. west. Geschichtsforschung (1905), XXIV, 
201-14. An excellent apology is that of (CARDINAL) WISE- 
MAN, Pope Boniface VIII, in Dublin Review (1844), reprinted 
in Historical Essays; HemMMeER, in Dict. de théol. cath., II, i, 
992-1003 (good bibliography); and the thorough study of 
HEFELE, op. cit. (2nd ed. Freiburg, 1890), VI, 281 passim; 
JUNGMANN, Diss. selecte in hist. eccl. (Ratisbon, 1886), VI. 
The (non-Catholic) work of DruMANN, Geschichte Bonifaz VIII. 
(Konigsberg, 1852), is learned but partisan. 

Political Situation and Attitude of Medieval Popes.—See the 
solid work of GossELIn, The Power of the Pope in the Middle 
Ages, tr. KeLtiy (London, 1883); the erudite work of HERGEN- 
ROTHER, Kath. Kirche und christ. Staat (Freiburg, 1873; Eng. 
tr. London, 1876); BAupRILLARD, Des idées qu'on se faisait au 
XIV® sretcle sur le droit d’ interven. du Souv. Pont. dans les affaires 
polit., in Revue @’hist. et de litt. relig. (1898); PLancx, Hist. de 
la const. de la soc. eccl. chrét. (1809), V, 12-154 (favourable). 

The most notable of the modern French writers favourable to 
Philip are: LecLERc and RENAN, in Hist. Litt. de la France au 
XIV® sitécle (Paris, 1865); [see Renan, Htudes sur la polit. 
relig. du régne de Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1889)]; and LANGtots, 
Hist. de France, ed. LAvissE (Paris, 1901), III, II, 127-73; cf. 
the equitable study of Bouraric, La France sous Philippe le 
Bel (Paris, 1861); also the fair narrative of Von REruMmoNnT, 
Gesch. der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867), II, i, 614-71; Grecoro- 
vius (non-Catholic), Gesch. d. Stadt Rom (3d. ed., Stuttgart, 
1878), V, 502, tr. by Hamilton; Horuer, Riickblick auf Papst 
Bonifaz VIII., in Abhandl. d. bayrisch. Akad. d. Wiss. hist. Kl. 
(Munich, 1843), III, iii, 32 sqq.; Roceuain, La Cour de Rome 
et Vesprit de réforme avant Luther (Paris, 1895), II, 258-312; 
Laurent, L’Eglise et Etat, moyen @ge et réforme (Paris, 1866), 
violent and unjust. : 4 

Pamphlet Literature.—For both sides, see: Scnouz, Die Pu- 
blizistik zur Zeit Ph. des Schonen und Bonif. VIII, (Stuttgart, 
1903); also ScapuTo, Stato e Chiesa negli scrittt politict, 1122—- 
1347 (Florence, 1847); and Ripzupr, Die literarischen Wider- 
sacher der Papste zur Zeit Ludwigs des Bayern (Munich, 1874). 
Important new monographs concerning chief figures in_the 
conflict are those of Hourzmann, Wilhelm von Nogaret (Frei- 
burg, 1898); and Huysxens, Kardinal Napoleon Orsini, ein 
Lebensbild, etc. (Marburg, 1902). Among the latest studies, 
based on the above-described researches of Dr. Finke, are: 
Scuouz, Zur Beurteilung Bonifaz VIII. und seines_ sittlich- 
religiosen Charakters, in Hist. Vierteljahrschrift (1906), IX, 
470-506; Werncx, War Bonifaz VIII. ein Ketzer? in Hist. 
Zeitschrift (1905), 1-66 (maintaining that Boniface was an 
Averroist), and the good refutation by Hourzmann, Papst 
Bonifaz VIII., ein Ketzer? in Mittheil. d. Inst. f. est. Gesch. 
(1905), 488-98; cf. WeNnck’s reply, ibid. (1906), 185-95. 

The Bull ‘‘Unam_Sanctam”: BercuToup, Die Bulle Unam 
Sanctam, etc., und ihre wahre Bedeutung fiir Kirche und Staat 
(1887); cf. GRavERT in Hist. Jahrbuch (1887). Mumry, in Rev. 
des quest. hist. (July, 1887), abandoned his (andDaNnBERGER’s) 
thesis that this Bull was a forgery (ibid., 1879), 91-130. On 
the exact sense of the much-disputed instituere (instruct or 
establish?) in ‘‘Unam Sanctam”’, see Funk, Kirchengesch. 
Abhandlungen (Paderborn, 1897), I, 483-89. 

For the services of Boniface to the sciences and the fine arts, 
see EHRLE, Zur Gesch. des Schatzes, der Bibl. und des Archivs 
der Papste im 14. Jahrh., in Archiv fiir Litt. u. Kircheng. des M. 
A. (1885), I, i, 228; Ipmm, Hist. Brblioth. Avenionen, (Rome, 
); Mounier, Inventaire du trésor du Saint-Siége sous 
Boniface VIII., in Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartes (1882-85); the 
writings of the art-historian, Mtnrz, and Gurraup, L’Hglise 
et les Origines de la Renaissance (Paris, 1904). 

THoMAS OESTREICH. 


Boniface IX, Pops, elected at Rome, 2 Novem- 
ber, 1389, as successor of the Roman Pope, Urban VI; 
d. there, 1 October, 1404. Piero (Perino, Pietro) 
Tomacelli came of an ancient but impoverished 
baronial family of Naples. He lacked good theologi- 
eal training and skill in the conduct of curial business, 
but was by nature tactful and prudent. His firm 
character and mild manner did much to restore re- 
spect for the papacy in the countries of his own 
obedience (Germany, England, Hungary, Poland, 
and the greater part of Italy). The Avignon Pope, 
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Clement VII, had just crowned (1 November, 1389) 
as King of Naples the French prince, Louis of Anjou. 
Boniface took up the cause of the youthful Ladislaus, 
heir of Charles III of Naples and Margaret of Durazzo, 
had him crowned King of Naples at Gaeta (29 May, 
1390), and for the next decade aided him efficiently 
to expel the Angevin forces from Italy. In the course 
of his reign Boniface extinguished the municipal in- 
dependence of Rome and established the supremacy 
of the pope. He secured the final adhesion of the 
Romans (1398) by fortifying anew the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo, the bridges, and other points of vantage. 
He also took over the port of Ostia from its cardinal- 
bishop. In the Papal States Boniface gradually re- 
gained control of the chief strongholds and cities, 
and is the true founder of these States as they appear 
in the fifteenth century. Owing to the faithlessness 
and violence of the Romans he resided frequently at 
Perugia, Assisi, and elsewhere. Clement VII, the 
Avignon pope, died 16 September, 1394. Boniface 
had excommunicated him shortly after his own 
election, and in turn had been excommunicated by 
Clement. In 1392 Boniface attempted, but in vain, 
to enter into closer relations with Clement for the 
re-establishment of ecclesiastical unity, whereupon 
Boniface reasserted with vigour his own legitimacy. 
Clement was succeeded at Avignon, 28 September, 
1394, by Cardinal Pedro de Luna, as Benedict XIII. 
- Suffice it to say here that Boniface always claimed to 
be the true pope, and at all times rejected the proposal 
to abdicate even when it was supported by the prin- 
cipal members of his own obedience, e. g. Richard II 
of England (1396), the Diet of Frankfort (1397), and 
King Wencesiaus of Germany (Reims, 1398). 

During the reign of Boniface two jubilees were 
celebrated at Rome. The first took place in 1390, 
in compliance with an ordinance of his predecessor 
Urban VI, and was largely frequented from Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, and England. Several 
cities of Germany obtained the privileges of the 
jubilee, but the preaching of the indulgences gave 
rise to abuses and to impositions on the part of un- 
accredited agents of the pope, so that he was obliged 
to proceed against them with severity. The jubilee 
of 1400 drew to Rome great crowds of pilgrims, 

articularly from France. In spite of a disastrous 
A eeie Boniface remained at his post. In the latter 
part of 1399 bands of penitents, known as the Bianchi, 
or Albatt (White Penitents), arose, especially in 
' Provence and Italy. They went in procession from 
city to city, clad in white garments, with faces hooded, 
only the eyes being left uncovered, and wearing on 
their backs a red cross. For a while their penitential 
enthusiasm had some good results. After they had 
satisfied their spiritual ardour at Rome, Boniface 
gradually discountenanced these wandering crowds, 
an easy prey of agitators and conspirators, and finally 
dissolved them. In England the anti-papal virulence 
of Wyclif increased the opposition of both Crown and 
clergy to the methods of Boniface in the granting of 
such English benefices as fell vacant in the Roman 
- Curia through the death or promotion of the in- 
cumbent. The Parliament confirmed and extended 
more than once the statutes of Provisors and Pre- 
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of Provisors. In Germany the electors had deposed 
at Rhense (20 August, 1400) the unworthy Wences- 
laus, King of the Romans, and had chosen in his 
place Rupert, Duke of Bavaria and Rhenish Count 
Palatine. In 1403 Boniface abandoned his uncer- 
tain attitude towards both, approved the deposition 
of Wenceslaus as done by papal authority, and recog- 
nized the election of Rupert. In 1398 and 1399 
Boniface appealed to Christian Europe in favour of 
Emperor Emmanuel, threatened at Constantinople 
by Sultan Bajazet. St. Bridget of Sweden was canon- 
ized by Boniface, 7 October, 1391. The universities 
of Ferrara (1391) and Fermo (1398) owe him their 
origin, and that of Erfurt its confirmation (1392). 
In 1404 Benedict XIII sent the last of his embassies 
to Boniface, who received the agents of Benedict 
29 September, but the interview ended unfavourably. 
The pope, highly irritated, took to his bed with an 
attack of gravel, and died after an illness of two days. 
Contemporary and later chroniclers praise the 
political virtues of Boniface, also the purity of his 
life, and the grandeur of his spirit. Some, like 
Dietrich of Niem, charge him with an inordinate love 
of money, dishonest traffic in benefices, the sale of 
dispensations, ete. But Dietrich is no impartial 
writer and is blamed by Raynaldus for being bitter 
and unjust (acerbus et iniquus). In his gossipy pages 
one misses a proper appreciation of the difficulties 
that surrounded Boniface—local sources of revenue 
lost in the long absence of the papacy from Rome, 
foreign revenue diminished by the schism, extraor- 
dinary expenses for the restoration of papal Rome 
and the reconquest of the Papal States, the constant 
wars necessitated by French ambition, the inheritance - 
of the financial methods of Avignon, and the obligation 
of conciliating supporters in and out of Italy. Boni- 
face sought nothing for himself and died poor. He 
is also charged with nepotism and he certainly pro- 
vided generously for his mother, brothers, and 
nephews. It may be said, however, that in the semi- 
anarchic conditions of the time good government 
depended upon such personal support as a temporal 
ruler could gather and retain, i. e. could reward, 
while fidelity was best secured by close domestic ties. 
Boniface was the first pope to introduce the form of 
revenue known as annates perpetucw, or reservation. 
of one-half the first year’s fruits of every benefice 
granted in the Roman Court, this in addition to 
other traditional expenses. It must be remembered 
that at this time the cardinals claimed a large part 
of these revenues, so that the Curia was perhaps more 
responsible than the pope for new financial methods 
destined in the next century to arouse bitter feelings 
against Rome, particularly in Germany. 
Drierricnu (THEOpERICUS) vOoN Nirem, De Scismate libri III, 
ed. Erter (Leipzig, 1890); Gosrntinus Persona, Cosmi- 
dromius (Cosmodromium), ed. JANSEN (1904); RayYNALpUs, 
Ann. eccl. ad. ann. 1889-1404, containing many important 
documents; others are found in D’Acutry, Spicilegium (Paris, 
1655), Marriner anp Duranp, Thesaur._nov, anecdotorum 
(Paris, 1717); Vet. Script. coll. ampliss. (Paris, 1724); Vita 
Bonifatii IX, in Murarort, Rer. Ital. Script., 111, ii, 830 s94:3 
Liber Pontificalis, ed, Ducursne, II, 507, 530, 549; the his- 
tories of the city of Rome by Grecorovius and by Von Rxv- 
MONT; JUNGMANN, Dissert. Selecte (1886) VI, 272; CreicHTon, 
A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation 
(London, 1892) I, 98-161; Pasror, History of the Papacy; 
Linearn, History of England, III, ¢. iv; Erter, Die histor- 
ischen Schriften Dietrichs von Nicheim (Leipzig, 1887); HEFEL®, 
Conctliengesch., VI, 812 sqq.; N. VAutors, La France et le grand 
schisme d’Occident (Paris, 1896-1902); Rocauain, La Cour 
de Rome et l’esprit de réforme avant Luther (Paris, 1897); M. JAN- 
SEN, Papst Bonifatius IX, und seine Beziehungen zur deutschen 
Kirche (Freiburg, 1904). For the Bulls of Boniface concerning 
Hungary see Mon. Vaticana hist. regni Hung, illustr. (Buda- 
III, 1389-96; for Bohemia, Krorra, Acta 
Urb. VI. et Bonif. 1X yn Mon. Vaticana res gestas Bohemia 
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at the Third Catholic Congress of Germany, held at 
Ratisbon in 1849. The object of the association is to 
maintain what the Catholic Church possesses in those 
regions where Catholics are few in number, to found 
and support missions and schools, and to erect 
churches, parish-houses, and schools for Catholics in 
the Protestant parts of Germany. The territories 
which the association takes under its especial care are: 
the Diocese of Kulm; the Delegature of Brandenburg 
and Pomerania, belonging to the Prince-Bishopric of 
Breslau; the Vicariate Apostolic of Saxony; the Dio- 
ceses of Paderborn, Hildesheim, Osnabriick, and 
Fulda; the Northern Missions, etc. The association 
is managed by a general committee at Paderborn; the 
diocesan committees have entire control of the con- 
tributions they receive; after consultation with their 
respective diocesan councils, and under the approval 
of the general committee, the diocesan committees 
designate the objects to which the money shall be 
given. Since the association was founded about 
$9,250,000 has been collected and some 2,600 churches 
have been erected or aided. 

Besides the diocesan committees another impor- 
tant branch is formed by the Boniface collecting 
societies. The first of these was founded in 1885 
among the merchants of Paderborn by the Marist 
congregation; the aim of this branch of the associa- 
tion is, by the founding of orphan asylums and insti- 
tutions where children are prepared for their first 
communion, to care for the religious training of Catho- 
lic children in non-Catholic communities. The funds 
are obtained’ by the collection and sale of objects of 
little value in themselves, such as, tin-foil, old postage 
stamps, clothing, leaden seals, old coins, books, cigar 
bands, cigar tips, and such trifles. More than $625,- 
000 has been raised by this branch association since 
its foundation; it aids more than 120 institutions for 
first communicants and orphan asylums, besides con- 
tributing considerable sums to children in non- 
Catholic communities for railway tickets, school and 
living expenses. 

Another branch is the Academic Boniface Asso- 
ciation which has existed for forty years at the 
German universities, the first one of these societies 
being founded at Minster in 1867. In 1888 the 
various university branches met at Freiburg and 
united into a common organization; in 1907 they 
included thirty-six branches with a membership of 
750.. Their organ is the ‘‘ Akademische Bonifatius- 
Korrespondenz”’. Since 1860 the general association 
has had a printing office and since 1888 a bookstore 
for old and new publications, both at Paderborn. 
The popes have granted indulgences and privileges 
to priests connected with the association. The asso- 
ciation issues the ‘‘ Bonifatiusblatt’’, founded in 1850; 
the ‘‘Schlesisches Bonifatiusblatt”, 1860; and the 
“St. Bonifatiusblatt” at Prague, founded in 1904. 

KLEFFNER AND WokeER, Festschrift (Paderborn, 1899); 
Arnpt, Die dem Bonifatiusverein vom heiligen Stuhl verliechenen 
Gnaden (Paderborn, 1902); Der Bonifatius-Sammelverein 
(Paderborn, 1907); Financial statements of the managing 


committee, annual reports of the combined Boniface collecting 
societies, etc. na j 
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Boniface of Savoy, forty-sixth Archbishop of 
Canterbury and son of Thomas, Count of Savoy, 


date of birth uncertain; d. in Savoy, 14 July, 1270. 


_ While yet a child he became a Carthusian. In 1234, 
as sub-deacon, he was elected Bishop of Belley in Bur- 


ae in 1241, administered the Diocese of 
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that the new Pope, Innocent IV, was able to confirm 
his election. In the following year Boniface went to 
England for the first time. He found his see in debt. 
The heavy taxation during the sequestration in St. 
Edmund’s primacy had severely burdened its already 
slender resources. Therefore his first act was to 
make every economy, abolishing all sinecures and 
unnecessary offices connected with the archbishopric. 
He ordered the tenants and clergy to contribute 
towards the liquidation of the debt. 

In 1244 he set out for the Council of Lyons, where 
he was consecrated (15 January, 1245) by the pope. 
His brother Philip, afterwards Count of Savoy, 
although not consecrated, held the archbishopric of 
Lyons and was in command of the papal troops. 
During the sitting of the council Boniface held a com- 
mission under him. He obtained from the pope the 
grant of the first-fruits of all vacant benefices in the 
Province of Canterbury during seven years, and his 
claim to levy a contribution from the whole province 
to meet the debt of the metropolitan see was allowed. 
In 1249 he returned to England and was enthroned 
with great pomp at Canterbury on All Saints’ Day. 
The archbishop then began a personal visitation of 
his diocese, correcting abuses and levying fines. But, 
on extending his visitation to the dioceses of his suf- 
fragans, resistance was offered to him. In London 
the Dean and Canons of St. Paul’s protested that the 
Bishop of London was their visitor and appealed. 
They were promptly excommunicated. On the fol- 
lowing day the archbishop visited the Priory of St. 
Bartholomew. He was met by the sub-prior and 
brethren, who welcomed him as a prelate but not as a 
visitor. Like the clergy of St. Paul’s they repre- 
sented that they had their own bishop and would not 
submit to other jurisdiction without permission from 
him. The archbishop was so incensed that he felled 
the venerable sub-prior to the earth. This was more 
than the Londoners could stand from a foreigner, 
even were he their archbishop. They fell upon him, 
his vestments were torn in the struggle, and the coat 
of mail worn beneath them disclosed. He was res- 
cued by his bodyguard and escaped by barge to Lam- 
beth, where he proceeded to excommunicate the 
clergy of St. Bartholomew’s and the Bishop of 
London. 

He then announced his intention of holding a 
visitation at St. Albans. The suffragans met and 
resolved to resist him. The clergy of the province 
levied a tax upon themselves in order to proceed 
against him at Rome. Learning of these things he 
promptly set out for the Roman court. The result 


was a compromise, the pope confirming the right of 


visitation, but restricting its use. Godwin says of 
him that Boniface did three worthy things: he paid 
off a debt of 22,000 marks; he built and endowed the 
hospital at Maidstone; and he finished the great hall 
of the archbishop’s palace. 

Pope Gregory XVI, at the suit of Charles Albert. of 
Savoy, King of Sardinia (1831-49), approved the 
cult of Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, as ab 
immemorabilt. — 

STRICKLAND, Ricerche storiche sopra il b. Bonifacio di Savoia 
in Miscell. stor. Ital. (1895), I, 349-432; Gopwin, De Presulibus 
Ane, GuicHERoN, Histoire généalogique de la royale maison 
de Savoie; Hook, Lives of the se heelaad S of Canterbury; Luarp, 
Annales; Rymur, Federa; MarrHEw Paris, Letters of Grosse- 
teste; Letters of Adam de Marisco. . 
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also by the Benedictines). Towards the end of the 
twelfth century they possessed more than sixty 
houses, principally in Aquitaine, Anjou, and Nor- 
mandy. The kings of England (then rulers of Nor- 
mandy) were great benefactors of these friars, who 
were known as the Bonshommes of Grandmont from 
the earliest times. The oldest house of the order was 
at Vincennes (founded by Louis VII, in 1164); and 
this more than four centuries later came into the pos- 
session of the Minims, who were hence known after- 
wards as Bonshommes. The observance of the order 
had become greatly relaxed when a general chapter 
was held at Grandmont (after an interval of more 
than a century) in 1643, with the object of re-estab- 
lishing regular discipline. New statutes, modifying 
the original rigour of the rule, were drawn up and 
approved. The habit of the order was black, with a 
hood and a broad scapular. At the time when 
Hélyot wrote his great work on the religious orders 
(1714-21) there were in France also three houses of 
nuns of the Order of Grandmont; but both monaster- 
ies and convents were suppressed at the Revolution 
sixty years later. A reformed branch of the order 
was established in 1642 by Pére Frémont, but the 
members of this institution do not seem to have been 
known by the old name of Bonshommes. 

Ii.—Tue Frarres Saccati, or BROTHERS OF 
PENITENCE, were also known as Boni Homines, Bons- 
hommes, or, as Leland calls them, Bones-homes. 
Their origin, as well as the date of their foundation, 
is obscure, but they had a house at Saragossa in the 
time of Pope Innocent III (d. 1216) and one about 
the same time at Valenciennes. Their rule was 
founded on that of St. Augustine. They had one 
house in Paris, in a street called after them the rue 
des Sachettes, and in 1257 they were introduced into 
England. Matthew Paris records under this year 
that ‘‘a certain new and unknown order of friars ap- 
peared in London’’, duly furnished with credentials 
from the pope; and he mentions later that they were 
called from the style of their habit Fratres Saccatv. 
We learn from Polydore Vergil that Edmund (son of 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall) founded a little later (ac- 
cording to Tanner, in 1283) a monastery at Ashridge, 
Herts, for a rector and twenty canons of ‘‘a new order 
not before seen in England, and called the Boni 
homines”. It was finished in 1285. The first 
rector was Richard, and the last Thomas Waterhouse 
ae who surrendered the house to Henry VIII. 
_ The suppressed college was granted first to the king’s 

sister Elizabeth, and afterwards to the Egertons, 
later created Earls and Dukes of Bridgewater. The 
church was destroyed under Elizabeth; but in 1800 
the last duke was living in a portion of the old college. 
He sold the great hall piecemeal, and pulled down the 
cloisters. The estate and (modern) mansion now 
belong to Earl Brownlow. The only other English 
house of the Boni Homines was at Edington in Wilts. 
The former college there (consisting of a dean and pre- 
bendaries) was granted to them by desire of Edward 
the Black Prince, who (says Leland) ‘‘had a great 
favour to the Bones-homes beyond the Se”. The 
first rector (brought from Ashridge) was John de 
Aylesbury, the last John Ryve. Edward VI granted 
the property to Lord St. John; it now belongs to the 
_ Watson-Taylor family. The splendid church, one of 
the finest of its period, still remains. (Little, The 
Friars of the Sack, in Eng. Hist. Review, 1894, 33, 
121. ; 

Til Tue Portuaurse Bont Homrines.—The iden- 
tity of the Fratres Saccati mentioned by Matthew 
aris as, in 1257, a ‘‘new order in England”, with 
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by John de Vicenza, afterwards Bishop of Lamego, 
in the fifteenth century. Living at first independ- 
ently in a monastery granted to them by the Arch- 
bishop of Braga at Villar de Frades, they afterwards 
embraced the institute of Secular Canons of St. 
George in Alga (in Venice), and the Portuguese order 
was confirmed by Pope Martin V under the title of 
‘‘Boni Homines of Villar de Frades”. They had 
fourteen houses in Portugal, and King John III gave 
them charge of all the royal hospitals in the kingdom, 
while many of the canons went out as missionaries to 
India and Ethiopia. Several members of the order 
have won a high reputation as scholars and theolo- 
gians | 

Lfivfiqun, Annal. Ord. Grandmont (1663); Hv¥iyor, ed. 
Mienn, Histoire des ordres monastiques religieuses et militaires, 
II, 412-424, 563-566; III, 421-425; Potyporr VeERGIL, Angl. 
Histor., lib. XVI (in ed. 1649, p. 402); Ducpaur, Monast. 
Angl., VI, 514, 535; Gasquet, English Monastic Life (1904), 
249; Francisco pe S. Marta, Hist. das sagradas Congregacoes 
dos conegos seculares de S. Jodo Evang. em Portugal. K 

D. O. Hunrer-Buatr. 


Bonizo of Sutri (or BontrHo), Bishop of Sutri in 
Central Italy, in the eleventh century, an adherent of 
Gregory VII and advocate of the ideals of that pope; 
b. about 1045, probably in Cremona, Northern Italy; 
put to death 14 July, 1090. LEarly in his life he 
joined the party known as the Pataria, and when a 
subdeacon in Piacenza he came into conflict with 
Dionysius, bishop of that city. In 1074 he went to 
Rome, and won the favour of Pope Gregory, by whom 
he was soon appointed to the episcopal See of Sutri. 
Bonizo took part in several councils held in Rome; 
in 1078 he went to Cremona as papal legate and con- 
secrated there the church of St. Thomas. In the 
struggle between Gregory VII and Henry IV he was 
ever on the side of the pope. He was seized byHenry 
in 1082 and entrusted to the custody of the antipope 
Clement III. About a year afterwards Bonizo made 
his escape, and lived for several years under the pro- 
tection of Countess Mathilda of Tuscany. In 1086. 
he was present at the funeral of his friend, Anselm, 
Bishop of Lucca. He was, soon after, elected to the 
See of Piacenza by the Pataria, but owing to strong 
opposition was unable to take possession of it until 
the year 1088, when he was strongly supported by 
Pope Urban II. His enemies, however, contrived to 
bring about his death. _ 

Bonizo wrote: (1) the ‘‘Paradisus’’, or extracts 
from the writings of St. Augustine (still unpublished); 
(2) a short treatise on the sacraments (Muratori, 
“* Antiquitates Italicee Med. Avi’, III, in Migne, P. L., 
CL); (3) the ‘‘ Decretum” or ‘‘ De vita Christiana”, a 
work in ten books on ecclesiastical law and moral. 
theology written at the request of a certain priest 
Gregory [fragments of this work are in Mai’s Nova 
Bibliotheca, VII, iii, 1-76 (Rome, 1854)]; (4) ‘‘In 
Hugonem schismaticum”, now lost, probably against 
the schismatic Cardinal Hugo Candidus; (5) a de- 
scription of the various classes of judges in the 
Roman Empire and in the Roman Church (ed. 
Bliihme, in Mon. Ger. Hist. Leges, IV); (6) his most 
important work the ‘‘ Liber ad amicum”’, a history of 
the Church, in which the author relates events of his 
own times. Se We j 

Saur, Studien wiber Bonizo in Forsch. zur deutsch. Gesch. 
(Gottingen, 1868), VIII, 397-464; Mriret, Die Publizistik im 
Zeitalter Gregors VII (Leipzig, 1894); DGmmurr in preface to 
his edition of Liber ad amicum in Mon. Germ. Hist., Libelli de 
lite Imp. et Pont., I, 568 sqq.; Martens in Tubing. Theol. 
Quartalschrift (1883), 457 sqq.; GIESEBRECHT, Gesch. der 
deutsch. Kaiserzeit (Leipzig, 1883, 1890), II, III; WatrenBacH, 


Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen (6th ed., 1893), II, 223, 224; 


Dauier in Kirchenlex., II, 1087 sqq.; Hrrzoc, Re ie 
(Leipzig, 1897), III; Denaro, St. Grégoire VII et la réforme de 
Véglise (Paris, 1889-90). f eee 
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of Cologne. To secure its support he ordered that 
every monastery and convent within the archdiocese 
should either provide two professors or contribute 
a certain sum of money. He also endeavoured to 
obtain the papal sanction, but failed. In 1784 Kaiser 
Joseph II raised the academy to the rank of a uni- 
versity, and the inauguration took place 20 Novem- 
ber, 1786. In this first period the university suffered 
from Febronianism and Rationalism. The leaders 
were Hedderich (1744-1808), Dereser (1757-1827), 
and Schneider (1756-94). Pius VI in a Brief of 24 
March, 1790, called the archbishop’s attention to the 
deplorable condition of the university, but without 
result. In 1794 the French invasion obliged the pro- 
fessors to suspend their courses, and in 1797 the uni- 
versity was closed. It was restored in 1818 by King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. Among its professors of 
theology were George Hermes (1775-1831), Achter- 
feldt (1788-1879), and Braun (1801-63), originators 
of the movement known as Hermesianism. Some of 
their followers, e. g. Elverich (1796-1886), joined the 
‘Old Catholics”, a party which also had as adherents 
Reusch (1825-1900) and several other members of the 
faculty. Their action led finally to their suspension 
and excommunication after having created a division 
among both professors and students of theology. The 
other departments of the university developed rapidly 
under the direction of Niebuhr (1776-1831) and 
Arndt (1769-1860) in history, A. W. Schlegel (1767— 
1845) in literature, Nasse (1778-1851) in medicine, 
Kekule (1829-96) and Mohr (1806-79) in chemistry, 
Clausius (1822-88) in physics, Von Rath (1830-88) 
in mineralogy, Preyer (1841-97) and Pfluger (1829—) 
in physiology. Since 1868 new buildings have been 
provided for the scientific departments either in 
Bonn or in Pappelsdorf. The university comprises 
at present the Catholic faculty of theology, the Prot- 
estant faculty of theology, and the faculties of law, 
medicine, and philosophy. There are 284 instructors 
and 3488 students. In 1905-06, the Catholic faculty 
of theology had 309 students, the Protestant 80. 
The library contains 350,000 volumes. 
E. A. Pacs. 


Bonnard, JEAN Louis, VENERABLE, a French 
missionary and martyr, b. 1 March, 1824 at Saint- 
Christ6t-en-Jarret (Diocese of Lyons); beheaded 
30 April, 1852. After a collegiate course at Saint- 
Jodard, he entered the seminary of Lyons, which he 
left at the age of twenty-two, to complete his theo- 
logical studies at the Seminary of the Foreign Missions 
in Paris. From Nantes, where he was ordained, he 
sailed for the missions of Western Tongking and 
reached there in May, 1850. In 1851, he was put in 
charge of two parishes there; but as early as 21 March, 
1852, he was arrested and cast into prison. Sentence 
of death was pronounced against him and was ex- 
ecuted immediately upon receipt of its confirmation 
by the king (30 April, 1852). His remains were 
thrown into the river, but recovered by Christians 
and sent by them to the Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Bonnard has been declared Venerable by 
the Church. 

Launay, Les cinquante-deux serviteurs de Dieu (Paris, 1895), 


355-373. 
N. A. WEBER. 


Bonnechose, Henri-Marize-GAston BoIsNORMAND 
DE, cardinal and senator, b. at Paris, 1800; d. 1883. 
Entering the magistracy, he became attorney-general 
for the district of Besangon in 1830, but having re- 
ceived sacred orders at Strasburg, under the episco- 
pate of de Trevern, he was made professor of sacred 
eloquence in the school of higher studies founded at 
Besancon by Cardinal de Rohan. After the death of 
de Rohan, he went to Rome to settle the differences 
between Bishop de Trevern and himself, due to phil- 
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osophical opinions found in his work, ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Christianity”, for which Bonnechose had written 
an introduction. In 1844, he was named by Rome 
superior of the community of St. Louis; in 1847 he 
became Bishop of Carcassonne, was transferred, 4 
November, 1854, to Evreux, and in 1854 raised to 
the archiepiscopal See of Rouen. Created cardinal 
in 1863, he became ex-officio senator of the empire. 
The cardinal showed himself a warm advocate of the 
temporal power of the popes, and firmly protested 
against the withdrawal of the French army from the 
Pontifical States. In 1870, at the urgent prayers of 
the citizens of Rouen, notwithstanding his advanced 
years, he went in the rigour of the season to Versailles, 
the headquarters of the German armies, to entreat 
King William of Prussia to reduce the war contribu- 
tion imposed on the city of Rouen. Under the repub- 
lican government he uniformly opposed the laws and 
measures passed against religious congregations and 
their schools, but endeavoured to inspire his clergy 
with sentiments of deference and conciliation in their 
relations with the civil authorities. His best known 
work is ‘‘Introduction 4 la philosophie du Chris- 
tianisme” (1835), two octavo volumes. 


GubRIN, Dict. des dict. (Paris, 1892); Laroussx, Dict. univ. 
du XIX® siecle (Paris, 1867). 
F. M. L. Dumont. 


Bonne-Espérance, Tur ABBry of, situated near 
Binche, province of Hainault, Diocese of Tournai, 
Belgium. It owes its foundation to the conversion 
of William, the only son and heir of Rainard, the 
Knight of Croix. William had been seduced by the 
heresies of Tanchelm, but through the persuasive 
exhortations of St. Norbert he had been brought 
back to the true Church, and his grateful parents, 
Rainard and Beatrix, had given land to St. Norbert 
for the foundation of an abbey at Ramignies, while 
William followed St. Norbert. to Prémontré. Rami- 
gnies having been found unsuitable, Odo, the first 
abbot, led his young colony to another locality in the 
neighbourhood. The legend says that when Odo 
saw the spot he exclaimed: ‘‘Bonz spei fecisti filios 
tuos” (Wis., xii, 19—O God, Thou hast made Thy 
children to be of good hope). Others say that the 
statue of Our Lady of Good Hope was venerated 
there. Whatever may have been the cause, Blessed 
Odo’s confidence was not misplaced. The abbey 
grew and prospered and has ever sent forth numbers 
of holy and learned priests. Blessed Odo was suc- 
ceeded by Blessed Philip, surnamed the Almoner. 
Abbot Philip is the author of several books which 
have been published in Migne, P. L., CCIII. Blessed 
Oda, whose heroic act in defence of her virginity has 
been described by Abbot Philip, was a Norbertine 
nun in the convent of Rivreulle under the direction 
of the Abbot of Bonne-Espérance. The forty-sixth 
and last Abbot of Bonne-Espérance, Bonaventure 
Daublain, saw in 1792 and again in 1794 the abbey 
taken and pillaged and his religious dispersed by the 
French Republican army. At the time of its suppres- 
sion the abbey counted sixty-seven inmates. Greatly 
though they wished to live in community, they were 
not allowed to do so during the French Republic, 
nor after 1815 under William I, King of the Nether- 
lands. The last surviving religious gave the abbey 
to the Bishop of Tournai for a diocesan seminary. 
The church is still Norbertine in its appearance, 

ossessing as it does the body of St. Frédéric, which 
fad been saved from the Protestants and brought 
from the Norbertine Abbey in Holland to the Abbe 
of Bonne-Espérance in Belgium. The  chure 
is still adorned with the statues of St. Norbert, 
of St. Frédéric, and of two Norbertine bishops, St. 
Evremonde and St. Isfrid. At the time of the sup- 
perce the miraculous statue of Our Lady of Good 

ope was hidden; and when peace was restored, it 
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was brought to the church of Vellereille of which 
one of the canons of Bonne-Espérance was the parish 
priest. In 1833 it was solemnly brought back to 
the abbey church, or, as it is now, the seminary 

church, 
Annales Premonst., The Life of St. Frederic; DrcLtives, 
Notre Dame de Bonne-Espérance. 
: Martin GEUDENS. 


Bonner, Epmunp, Bishop of London, b. about 
1500; d. 1569. He was the son of Edmund Bonner, 
a sawyer of Potter’s Henley in Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, and Elizabeth Frodsham. Doubt was cast on 
his legitimacy by Bale and other opponents, who as- 
serted that he was the natural son of a priest named 
Savage, but Strype and other Anglican writers, in- 
cluding the historian 8. R. Maitland, have shown the 
groundless nature of these assertions. He was edu- 
cated at Pembroke College, Oxford, then Broadgate 
Hall, where he took his degree as Bachelor both of 
canon and of civil law in 1519, and was ordained 
priest about the same time. In 1525 he became doc- 
tor of civil law and soon after entered the service of 
Cardinal Wolsey, which brought him to the notice of 
the king and Cromwell, and thus led to a diplomatic 
career. After the fall of Wolsey, he remained faith- 
ful to him and was with him at the time of his arrest 
and death. When the question of the king’s divorce 
was raised, he was employed by the king as his agent 
at Rome, where he remained a whole year, 1532-33. 
During the following-years he was much employed on 
important embassies in the king’s interests, first to 
the pope to appeal against the excommunication pro- 
nounced in July, 1533, afterwards to the emperor to 
dissuade him from attending the general council which 
the pope wished to summon at Vicenza, and again to 
the French Court to succeed Gardiner there as am- 
bassador. In this capacity he proved capable and 
successful, though irritation was frequently caused 
by his overbearing and dictatorial manner. Mean- 
while his services were rewarded by successive grants 
of the livings of Cherry Burton (Yorks), Ripple 
(Worcester), Blaydon (Durham), and East Dereham 
_ (Norfolk), and he was made Archdeacon of Leicester 
in 1535. Finally, while ambassador in France, he 
was elected Bishop of Hereford (27th November, 
1538) but owing to his absence he could neither be 
consecrated nor take possession of his see, and he was 
still abroad when he was translated to the Bishopric 
of London, Elected in November, 1539, he returned, 
and was consecrated 4th April, 1540. Almost his 
first duty was to try heretics under Henry’s Act of the 
Six Articles, and though his action seems to have been 
only official, accusations of excessive cruelty and bias 
against the accused were spread broadcast by his ene- 
mies, and from the first he seems to have been un- 
popular in London. During the years 1542-43 he was 
again abroad in Spain and Germany as ambassador 
to the emperor, at the end of which time he returned 
to London. The death of the king on 28th January, 
1547, proved the turning point in his career. Hitherto 
he had shown himself entirely subservient to the 
sovereign, supporting him in the matter of the di- 
vorce, approving of the suppression of the religious 
houses, taking the oath of supremacy which Fisher 
and More refused at the cost of life itself, and ac- 
een 4 schismatical consecration and institution. 
But while acting in this way, he had always resisted 
- the innovations of the Reformers, and held to the 
doctrines of the old religion. Therefore from the first 
_ he put himself in opposition to the religious changes 
introduced by Protector Somerset and Archbishop 
er. oe, 
pposed the “Visitors” appointed by the Coun- 
d was committed to prison for so doing. 
not long a prisoner, after two years of un- 
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use of the new Prayer Book. When ordered to preach 
at St. Paul’s Cross he did so, but with such significant 
omissions in the matter which had been prescribed 
touching the king’s authority, that he was finally 
deprived of his see and sent as a prisoner to the 
Marshalsea. Here he remained till the accession of 
Mary in 1553. On 5th of August in that year he took 
possession of his diocese once more. In estimating 
Bishop Bonner’s conduct on his restoration to his see 
the difficulties of the position must be recalled. 
There was in London an extremely violent reforming 
element which opposed in every way the restoration 
of Catholic worship. For twenty years the authority 
of the Holy See had been set at naught and ridiculed 
in unsparing terms, and though the Parliament in 
1554 welcomed Pole as Papal Legate and sought 
absolution and reconciliation from him with apparent 
unanimity, there was a real hostility to the whole 
proceeding among a considerable section of the pop- 
wlace. During 1554 Bonner carried out a visitation 
of his diocese, restoring the Mass and the manifold 
practices and emblems of Catholic life, but the work 
was carried out slowly and with difficulty. To help 
in the work, Bonner published a list of thirty-seven 
“ Artieles-to be enquired of’’, but these led to such 
disturbances that they were temporarily withdrawn. 
While many rejoiced to have the old worship re- 
stored, others exhibited the most implacable hos- 
tility. As Bonner sat at St. Paul’s Cross to hear 
Gilbert Bourne preach, when reference was made to 
the bishop’s sufferings under Edward VI a dagger was 
thrown at the preacher. At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, a murderous assault was made on the priest 
giving Holy Communion, the Blessed Sacrament 
itself was the object of profane outrages, and street 
brawls arising out of religious disputes were frequent. 
Meanwhile many of the Reformers attacked the Queen 
herself in terms that were clearly treasonable. Had 
these been proceeded against by the civil power much 
evil might have been averted, but unfortunately it 
was thought at the time that, as the root of the evil 
lay in the religious question, the offenders would best 
be deait with by the ecclesiastical tribunals, and on 
Bonner, as Bishop of London, fell the chief burden. 
Besides his judicial work in his own diocese, Bonner 
was appointed to carry out the painful task of de- 
grading Cranmer at Oxford in February, 1556. The 
part he took in these affairs gave rise to intense 
hatred on the part of the Reformers, and by them 
he was represented as hounding men and women to 
death with merciless vindictiveness. Foxe in his 
“Book of Martyrs’? summed up this view in two 
doggerel lines: 

“This cannibal in three years space three hundred 

_ martyrs slew 
They were his food, he loved so blood, he sparéd none 

he knew.”’ 

-That this was an absolutely ungrounded charge is 
shown by the letter from the king and queen in 
Council, addressed to Bonner on the express ground 
that he was not proceeding with sufficient energy. 
As to the number of his ‘victims’? Foxe, whose un- 
trustworthiness now needs no demonstration, has ex- 
aggerated according to his wont. The number of 
persons who were executed under the laws against 
heresy in his jurisdiction seems to have been about 
120. As to these persons Mr. Gairdner writes ‘‘Over 
their ultimate fate it must be remembered he had no 
control, when once they were declared to be irre- 
claimable heretics and ded over to the secular 
power; but he always strove by gentle suasion first to 
reconcile them to the Church’’, Throughout the — 
“Book of. Martyrs” Foxe is unsparing in = 
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remarking that when anyone ‘calmly inquires what 
these tales so full of rage and fury really mean, when 
they mean anything, he finds the bloody wolf trans- 
formed . . . into something much more like a good- 
tempered mastiff, who might safely be played with, 
and who, though he might be teased into barking and 
growling, had no disposition to bite and would not 
do it without orders’. (Essays, 422-424.) 

Another virulent opponent of Bonner was John 
Bale, formerly a friar and ex-Bishop of Ossory, who 
in 1554 published from his place of exile at Basle, 
an attack on the bishop, in which he speaks of him 
as “‘the bloody sheep-bite of London’’, “bloody Bon- 
ner’’, and still coarser epithets. Concerning this out- 
burst Dr. Maitland quietly remarks, ‘when Bale 
wrote this book, little that could be called persecution 
had taken. place. Not one martyr had suffered.” 
These attacks of Foxe and Bale are noteworthy as 
being the foundation on which the current traditional 
view of Bonner’s work and character has been based, 
a tradition that has only been broken down by the 
research of the past century. A man so regarded 
could expect small consideration when the death of 
Mary (17th November, 1558) placed Elizabeth on 
the throne, and the new queen’s attitude to the 
bishop was marked at their first interview, when she 
refused him her hand to kiss, From 24th June, 1559, 
the Mass was forbidden as well as all other services 
not in the Book of Common Prayer, but long before 
that date the Mass ceased in most London churches, 
though Bonner took care that in his cathedral at 
least it should still be celebrated. On 30th May, 
Il Schifanoya, envoy from the Court of Mantua, wrote: 
“The Council sent twice or thrice to summon the 
Bishop of London to give him orders to remove the 
service of the Mass and of the Divine Office in that 
Church; but he answered them intrepidly ‘I possess 
three things—soul, body, and property. Of the two 
latter, you can dispose at your pleasure, but as to the 
soul, God alone. can command me.’ He remained 
constant about body and property, and again to-day 
he has been called to the Council, but I do not yet 
know what they said to him.’’ (Phillips, op. cit. 
wnjra, 103.) As a matter of fact, they had ordered 
him to resign the bishopric, which he refused to do, 
adding that he preferred death. He was then de- 
prived of the office and went for a time to West- 
minster Abbey. On 20th April, 1560, he was sent as 
a prisoner to the Marshalsea. During the next two 
years representatives of the reforming party fre- 
quently clamoured for the execution of Bonner and 
the other imprisoned bishops. When the Parliament 
of 1563 met, a new Act was passed by which the first 
refusal of the oath of royal supremacy was premunire, 
the second, high treason. The bishops had refused 
the oath once, so that by this Act, which became law 
on 10th April, their next refusal of the oath might be 
followed by their death. On 24th April, the Spanish 
Ambassador writes that Bonner and some others had 
been already called on to take the oath. Partly 
owing to the intervention of the emperor and partly 
to an outbreak of the plague, no further steps seem 
to have been taken at the time. A year later, on 
29th April, 1564, the oath was again tendered to Bonner 
by Horne, the Anglican Bishop of Winchester. This 
he firmly refused, but the interference of the Spanish 
ambassador and his own readiness of resource saved 
immediate consequences. Being well skilled both in 
civil and canon law, he raised nas point that Horne, 
who offered him the oath, was not qualified to do so, 
as he had not been validly consecrated bishop. This 
challenged the new hierarchy as to the validity of their 
orders, and so strong was. Bonner’s case that the Gov- 
ernment evaded meeting it, and the proceedings com- 
menced against him were adjourned time after time. 
Four times a year for three years he was forced to 
appear in the courts at Westminster only to be fur- 
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ther remanded. The last of these appearances took 
place in the Michaelmas term of 1568, so that the last 
year of the bishop’s life was spent in the peace of his 
prison. His demeanour during his long imprisonment 
was remarkable for unfailing cheerfulness, and even 
Jewel describes him in a letter as “a most courteous 
man and gentlemanly both in his manners and ap- 
pearance’’ (Zurich Letters, I, 34). The end came on 
5th September, 1569, when he died in the Marshalsea. 
The Anglican Bishop of London wrote to Cecil to say 
that he had been buried in St. George’s churchyard, 
Southwark, but if this was so the coffin was soon 
secretly removed to Copford, near Colchester, where 
it was buried under the north side of the altar. 
Sander, Bridgewater, and other contemporary writers 
attributed to Bonner and the other bishops who died 
in prison the honour of martyrdom: in vinculis 
obierunt martyres. On the walls of the English 
College, Rome, an inscription recording the death of 
the eleven bishops, but without naming them, found 
a place among the paintings of the martyrs. In a 
work quoted below the Catholic tradition with regard 
to these bishops has been ably set forth by Rev. 
George Phillips, avowedly for the purpose of pro- 
moting their beatification. Bishop Bonner differs 
from the others in this respect, that owing to the 
prominent part circumstances compelled him to play 
in the persecution, he was attacked during life with a 
hatred which has followed him even after death, so 
that in English history few names have been so ex- 
ecrated and vilified as his. Tardy justice is now 
being done to his memory by historians, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, yet there remains immense preju- 
dice against his memory in the popular mind. Nor 
could this be otherwise in face of the calumnies that 
have been repeated by tradition. The reckless 
charges of Bale and Foxe were repeated by Burnet 
Hume, and others, who join in representing him as 
an inhuman persecutor, ‘‘a man of profligate manners 
and of a brutal character, who seemed to rejoice in 
the torments of the unhappy sufferers’? (Hume ec. 
xxxvii). The first historian of note to challenge this 
verdict was the Catholic, Lingard, though even he 
wrote in a very tentative way and it was by an 
Anglican historian, 8. R. Maitland, that anything 
like justice was first done to Bonner. This writer’s 
analysis remains the most discriminating summary 
of the bishop’s character. “Setting aside declama- 
tion and looking at the details of facts left by those 
who may be called, if people please, Bonner’s victims, 
and their friends, we find, very consistently main- 
tained, the character of a man, straightforward and 
hearty, familiar and humorous, sometimes rough, per- 
haps coarse, naturally hot tempered, but obviously 
(by the testimony of his enemies) placable and easil 
intreated, capable of bearing most patiently raehi 
intemperate and insolent language, much reviling and 
low abuse directed against himself personally, against 
his order, and against those peculiar doctrines and 
practices of his church for maintaining which he had 
himself suffered the loss of all things, and borne long 
imprisonment. At the same time not incapable of 
being provoked into saying harsh and _ passionate 
things, but much more frequently meaning nothing 
by the threatenings and slaughter which he breathed 
out, than to intimidate those on whose ignorance and 
simplicity argument seemed to be thrown away—in 
short, we can searcely read with attention any one of 
the cases detailed by those who were no friends of 
Bonner, without seeing in him a judge who (even if 
we grant that he was dispensing bad laws badly) was 
obviously desirous to save the prisoner’s life.’? This 
verdict has been generally followed by later his- 
torians, and the last word has been added, for the 
resent, in the recently published volume on the 
eformation, in the “Cambridge Modern History’’ 
planned by Lord Acton (1903) where the statement 
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is expressly made: “It is now generally admitted 
that the part’ played by Bonner was not that attrib- 
uted to him by Foxe, of a cruel bigot who exulted in 
sending his victims to the stake. The number of 
those put to death in his diocese of London was un- 
doubtedly disproportionately large, but this would 
seem to have been more the result of the strength 
of the reforming element in the capital and in Essex, 
than of the employment of exceptional rigour; while 
the evidence also shows that he himself patiently 
dealt with many of the Protestants, and did his best 
to induce them to renounce what he conscientiously 
believed to be their errors.”’ 

Bonner’s writings include “Responsum et Exhor- 
tatio in laudem Sacerdotii’’ (1553); ‘‘ Articles to be en- 
quired of in the General Visitation of Edmund Bishop 
of London” (1554); “‘ Homelies sette forth by Ed- 
dmune Byshop of London, . . . to be read within his 
diocese of London of all Parsons, vycars and curates, 
unto their parishioners upon Sondayes and holy days”’ 
(1555). There was also published under his name a 
catechism, probably written by his chaplains, Harps- 
field and Pendleton, entitled “‘A profitable and nec- 
essary doctrine” (1554; 2d ed. 1555). He also wrote 
the preface to Bishop Gardiner’s “ Book of Obedience” 

1534). 
( oa Papers of Henry VIII; Dovpv, Church History (London, 
1737), Part III, Bk. II, art.3; Marruann, Essays on the Refor- 
mation in England (London, 1849), Essays III, XVII, XVIII, 
XX; GitLow, Bib. Dict. Eng, Cath. (London, 1885), I, 260-265; 
GaIRDNER in Dict. Nat. Biog. (London, 1886), V, 356-360; 
BripGeTr AND Knox, Queen Eliz. and the Cath. Hierarchy 
(London, 1889); Stonsn, History of Mary I (London, 1901); 
Puruies, EHextinction of the Ancient Hierarchy London, 1905). 
Epwin Burton. 


Bonnetty, Aucustin, a French writer, b. at Entre- 
vaux (dept. of Basses-Alpes) 9 May, 1798; d. at Paris, 
26 March, 1879. In 1815 he entered the seminary 
at Digne and studied for the priesthood. After 
completing his philosophical and theological studies, 
as he was too young to be ordained, he went to 
Marseilles as private tutor in an excellent family. 
He soon felt that his mission was to use science and 
philosophy in the defence of the Church and to 
remain a layman. In 1825 he went to Paris, and 
. five years later founded the “Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne”’ (first number 31 July, 1830) which he 
edited until his death. His main object was to show 
the agreement of science and religion, and to point 
out how the various sciences contributed to the 
demonstration of Christianity. In 1838 he also 
took up the direction of the “‘ Université catholique ” 
founded two years before by Gerbet, de Salinis, 
de Scorbiac, and de Montalembert. Having be- 
come the sole owner of this review in 1846, he sus- 
pended its publication, in 1855, in order to devote 
himself exclusively to the “Annales’’. Among the 
main features of the ‘‘Annales’’ was the attempt 
to show the universality of a primitive revelation 
which is recognizable even in the myths and fables 
of all nations. But Bonnetty went farther, exag- 
gerating the necessity of this primitive revelation, 
and minimizing the value of reason in attaining 
truth. This tendency to the system known as “ tra- 
ditionalism ’’ soon drew the attention of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. A report was sent to the Congrega- 
tion of the Index by Archbishop Sibour of Paris, and 
two years later (1855) Bonnetty was asked to sign 
the following four propositions: ‘‘ (1) Although faith 
is superior to reason, yet no discord or disagreement 
can ever be found between them, since both proceed 
from one and the same unchangeable source of truth, 
God infinite in perfection, and thus are of mutual 
assistance. (Encyclical of Pius IX, 9 November, 
1846.) (2) Reasoning can demonstrate with cer- 
tainty the existence of God, the spirituality of the 
soul, and the freedom of man. Faith is posterior to 
revelation, and in consequence cannot consistently 
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be adduced to prove the existence of God against an 
atheist, or the spirituality and freedom of the rational 
soul against an adherent of naturalism and fatalism. 
(Proposition subscribed to by Bautain, 8 September, 
1840.) (8) The use of reason precedes faith, and, 
with the help of revelation and grace, leads man to 
faith. (Prop. subscribed to by Bautain, 8 September, 
1840.) (4) The method used by St. Thomas, by 
St. Bonaventure, and, after them, by other scholas- 
tics, does not lead to rationalism, nor does it explain 
why, in modern schools, philosophy should fall into 
naturalism and pantheism. Hence these doctors 
and masters cannot be reproached for using that 
method, especially with the approval, at least tacit 
of the Church. (Prop. contradictory to propositions, 
extracted from different passages of Bonnetty.) ” 

It must be noted that in the letter sent at the same 
time as these propositions by Father Modena, the 
secretary of the Congregation of the Index, to Mon- 
signor Sacconi, the papal nuncio in Paris, it was 
stated that Bonnetty’s attachment to the Holy 
See and to Catholic doctrines was never sus- 
pected. The intention was not to pronounce any 
judgment declaring his opinions “erroneous, suspi- 
cious, Or dangerous’, but only “to prevent the 
possible consequences, proximate or remote, which 
others might deduce from them, especially in matters 
of faith’. Bonnetty, without any hesitation, gave 
his full assent to the above propositions. He de- 
clared that he had meant all along to defend these 
doctrines, and that he would hereafter endeavour 
to do so with greater accuracy. 

Bonnetty was a member of the “Société des études 
littéraires’’, the “‘Association pour la défense de la 
religion catholique’, the “Société asiatique’’, and 
the “Roman Academy of the Catholic Religion’’. 
He was also a knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great. and of the Order of Pius IX. In addition to 
his numerous articles in the ‘‘ Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne’’ and the ‘Université catholique’’, he 
wrote the following works most of which, however, 
were first published as articles in the Annales: 
“Beautés de Vhistoire de ]l’Eglise’’ (Paris, 1841); 
“Le christianisme et la philosophie’’ (Paris, 1845); 
“Table de tous les auteurs édités par le cardinal 
Mai’ (Paris, 1850); ‘‘Documents historiques sur la 
religion des Romains’’ (Paris, 1867-78); ‘ Diction- 
naire raisonné de diplomatique’’, based on that of 
Dom de Vaines (Paris, 1863-65); a translation of the 
Latin work by Father de Prémare, a Jesuit missionary 
in China (1666-1734), “Vestiges des principaux 
dogmes chrétiens tirés des anciens livres chinois”’ 
(1879). 

Annales de philosophie chrétienne, passim; Drpour, Augustin 
Bonnetty, ibidem (1879, 1), XCVI, 348-441; Polybiblion (1879), 
I, 454; Duspitancuy in Dict. de théol. cath., II, 1019. 

C. A. DupBray. 


Bonosus, Bishop of Sardica, a heretic in the latter 
part of the fourth century. Against the common 
teaching of the Church he held that, after Jesus, 
Mary had several other children. The Council of 
Capua (391), before which the matter was brought, did 
not pass any judgment on it, but referred it to the 
Metropolitan Anysius of Thessalonica and the other 
bishops of Illyria. They condemned Bonosus and 
tried to exclude him from his church. In a letter to 
the same bishops Pope Siricius approves the sentence 
and also condemns the opinion that Mary did not 
always preserve her virginity. Notwithstanding his 
condemnation, and the prudent advice of St. Ambrose 
to submit, Bonosus continued to exercise the episco- 
pal functions, to consecrate bishops and ordain 
priests. According to two letters of Pope Inno- 
cent I, one to Martian of Naissa (409), and the 
other to the bishops of Macedonia (414), those or- 
dained by Bonosus before his condemnation were 
to be received in the Church without a new ordina- 
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tion; those ordained since Bonosus’s condemnation, 
especially if they had themselves sought to be or- 
dained by him, were to be deprived of their dignity. 
As Innocent speaks of Bonosus as no longer living, 
we may infer that he died at the end of the fourth, or 
the beginning of the fifth century. 

Whether, besides denying Mary’s perpetual vir- 
ginity, Bonosus also denied Christ’s divinity cannot 
be determined with certainty. But it is certain that 
his followers, the Bonosians, to whom we find refer- 
ences in the councils and in ecclesiastical writers up 
to the seventh century, denied this dogma. On this 
point they were at one with the Photinians. As 
a consequence, they affirmed the purely adoptive 
divine filiation of Our Lord. However, they dif- 
fered from the Adoptionists in rejecting all natural 
sonship, whereas the Adoptionists, distinguishing in 
Christ the God and the man, attributed to the former 
a natural, and to the latter an adoptive sonship. 
The baptism conferred by the Bonosians was by 
some declared valid and by others invalid. 

Besides the collections of JArr®&, Mansi, Miagnr, CoNSTANT, 
ete., see HEFELE, Conciliengeschichte (2 ed., Freiburg, 1873), 
II, III, V; Watcu, Dissertatio de Bonosio heretico (G6ttingen, 
1754); Ip., Entwurf einer vollstiindigen Historie der Ketzereven, 
Spaltungen und Religionsstreitigkeiten (Leipzig, 1762-85), III, 
598; ‘TILLEMONT, émoires pour servir & Vhistotre ecclésias- 
tique (Paris, 1701-12), X, 239-243; CritLeR, Histoire générale 
des auteurs sacrés (2 ed. Paris, 1860-1868), IV, 652; VI, 107; 
VII, 514; Le Bacueter in Dict. de théol. cath. I1, 1027; 
VENABLES in Dict, Christ. Biog. [, 330 

C. A. Dupray. 


Bon Secours (pr Paris), InsrirurTE orf, the first 
of the congregations of nursing sisters, gardes malades, 
founded in France during the nineteenth century, 
whose object is to take care of both rich and poor 
patients in their own homes. This congregation was 
begun by Archbishop de Quélen of Paris in 1822 
and was formally approved by Pope Pius IX in June, 
1875. Its members nurse the poor gratuitously. Pa- 
tients who can afford it pay for such service. The 
habit of the sisters is black; they wear a white cap 
with frilled border and a black veil. Besides the 
sixteen houses of the congregation in France, there 
are four in Ireland, one in England, two in the United 
States, and one in Belgium. The mother-house is in 
Paris. The scope of the institute is expressed in 
the constitutions: “After the personal sanctification 
of its members, the principal aim of this pious society 
is the care of the gle in their own homes”. Although 


these sisters had governmental approbation and 
complied with the fiscal laws in France they have 
suffered heavily by the recent religious persecution. 
Four large schools which had been started in behalf 
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in France for three years. Vows are renewed annu- 
ally for five years, then made for five years, and 
finally perpetual vows are taken. The habit is black 
with a small black cape, a black veil, and white 
guimpe. A crucifix suspended by a’ purple ribbon 
is worn round the neck. There are 120 houses of 
these sisters in various countries, most of them in 
France, outside of which territory there are 3 in 
Belgium, 4 in Italy, 1 in Spain, 3 in England, 1 in 
the United States, and 6 in Africa. The sisters num- 


ber about 1,000. 

STEeLe, The Convents of Great Britain (St. Louis, 1902); 
The Catholic Directory (Milwaukee, 1907); Constitutions des 
Seurs de Bon Secours (Paris, 1877); Coutumier & Vusage des 
Seurs de Bon Secours (Paris, 1881). 
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Bonvicino, ALESSANDRO (called In Morerro, or 
Morerro pA Brescta), one of the finest North 
Italian painters of the sixteenth century, b. at 
Brescia about 1498; d. at the same place, 1555. 
It is said that he was a pupil of Titian, but it is 
considered more likely that he was but an earnest 
student of the works of this great master whose 
style he imitated so closely that many of his por- 
traits bear well a comparison with those of the noted 
Venetian. It is known that he studied under his 
father, also a painter, and under Floriano Ferramola, 
and that G. Romanino had much influence over him. 
He himself had as a pupil that superb portrait 
painter, Giambattista Moroni. Bonvicino’s man- 
ner is most natural and attractive; his feeling, 
where necessary, most devotional, his colour re- 
markable for its freshness and opulence, and his 
figures sympathetic and graceful. He was in his 
later life greatly influenced by Raphael. He as- 


sisted Ferramola in painting an altar screen for the | 


old cathedral at Brescia and did similar work for 
Romanino in the church of San Giovanni Evange- 
listain that city. It was here, also, that he produced 
his notable painting, the “‘ Massacre of the Innocents’’. 

Among his other church works at Brescia are 
the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’, and “Christ in 
Glory’’, at Santi Nazzaro e Celso; ‘‘The Ascension 
of the Virgin’”’, ‘Five Virgin Martyrs’’, and “St. 
Ursula’’, in San Clemente; ‘‘The Majesty of St. 
Margaret’’, in San Francesco; “The Enthronement 
of St. Anthony of Padua’’, in Santa Maria delle 
Grazie; “The Virgin and St. Nicholas”, in Santa 
Maria de Miracoli; and ‘‘Christ in the House of 
Simon’’, in Santa Maria Calchera. In the Brescia 
Gallery, among other works, is a “St. Nicholas 
of Bari’; in Venice at Santa Maria della Pieta is 
his ‘‘Feast in the House of Simon’’; in the Uffizi, 


_at Florence, are ‘‘The Descent of Christ into Hades”’, 


“The Death of Adonis’’, and a male portrait; at 
the Brera in Milan, ‘‘The Assumption’’, “ Virgin in. 
Glory’’, ‘Sts. Clara and Catherine’, and “St. 
Jerome and an Apostle’; at the Ambrosiana in the 
same city the ‘Death of Peter Martyr’. At the 
Louvre are “St. Bernardine and St. Louis of Tou- 
louse ” and “‘ Sts. Bonaventure and Anthony’; at 


the National Gallery in London a “Virgin and ~ 
Child with two Saints’’, ‘St. Bernardine of Sienna”, — 
and two portraits of Italian noblemen. In the © 
Stidel Institute at Frankfort is the “‘Enthroned © 


Madonna”’ with four doctors of the Church below, 


galleries. ee" 
_ FENnAROLI, Alessandro Bonvicino, etc. (Brescia, 1875); ee 
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“The Book of the Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church after the Use of the Church 
of England’’, Before this date (with some recent 
exceptions) the services had always been conducted 
in Latin; and though there were various ‘uses’’, 
e. g. Salisbury, Hereford, Bangor, York, and Lincoln, 
these were all derived from, and for the most part 
identical with, the Roman liturgy. “Altogether, 
some eighteen, English uses are known. . . . With- 
out exception these English Missals are Roman— 
they have the Roman Canon to begin with; they 
have the Roman variables; in short, their structure 
is identical with that of the Roman Missal”’ (J. Wick- 
ham Legg, 27 February, from a correspondence in 
“The Guardian’’, February and March, 1907). 
Though the motive for the introduction of the new 
liturgy is stated to be the desire for uniformity, 
simplicity, and the edification of the people, it is 
clear that this was merely a pretext. The real 
motive was the removal from the service books of 
the doctrines rejected by the Protestant Reformers. 
Lex orandi, lex credendi. The old books clearly 
contained the Real Presence, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, Invocation of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints, Prayer for the Dead, the Seven Sacraments, 
with Auricular Confession, and a Sacrificing Priest- 
hood. The Act of Uniformity states that the king 
by the advice of Somerset and the rest of the Council, 
“appointed the archbishop of Canterbury and cer- 
tain of the most learned and discreet bishops and 
other learned men of this realm’’ to draw up the new 
book. Who these were, besides Cranmer, cannot 
now be determined. No list is known earlier than 
that given in Fuller’s ‘Church History’’, published 
in 1657. However, “the history of the Prayerbook 
down to the end of Edward’s reign is the biography 
of Cranmer, for there can be no doubt that almost 
every line of it is his composition’? (Mason, Thomas 
Cranmer, 139). With regard to the authority by 
which it was composed and issued, Abbot Gasquet 
and Mr. Bishop have carefully gone over the evidence 
(Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, ch. x), 
and they have come to the same conclusion as the 
_ Anglican Canon Dixon, who affirms that “the Con- 
vocation of the clergy had nothing to do with the 
first Act of Uniformity of religion. Laymen made 
the first English Book of Common Prayer into a 
schedule of a penal statute. As little in the work 
itself, which was then imposed upon the realm, had 
the clergy originally any share’’ (Hist. of the Ch. 
of England, III, 5). The instruction given by royal 
authority was that the framers of the book should 
“have as well eye and respect to the most sincere 
and pure Christian religion taught by scripture as 
to the usages in the primitive Church”. How this 
was carried out will appear when we come to examine 
the contents of the book. Meantime we may ob- 
serve that the Communion Service cannot be classed 
with any of the old liturgies, but rather resembles 
the form drawn up by Luther in 1523 and 1526. 
Both agree in the elimination of anything denoting 
offertory or sacrifice in the true sense of the words. 
“Even if it were not an ascertained fact that during 
the year when it was in preparation, Cranmer was 
under the influence of his Lutheran friends, the 
testimony of the book itself would be sufficient to 
prove beyond doubt that it was conceived and 
~ drawn up after the Lutheran pattern’’ (Gasquet and 
Bishop, op. cit., 228; cf. ch. xiii), Though there 
were of course some who welcomed the new service, 
the imposition of it gave rise to strenuous ate 
most parts of the country. By the time, however, 

~ that 1 lock of 1549 appeared, Cranmer had already 
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views more advanced than those contained 
ad was preparing for a further revision. . Early 
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(see ANGLICAN OrpERs) and the altars were removed 
and tables substituted for them in many places. 
In this same year Gardiner, while still a prisoner 
in the Tower, made use of the words of the Prayer 
Book to refute Cranmer’s own work on the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of our Saviour. About the 
same time Bucer completed his elaborate ‘“‘Censura’’ 
of the Prayer Book. Accordingly in 1552 a second 
Book of Common Prayer was published, in which 
everything in the First Book which had been fixed 
upon by Gardiner as evidence that the new liturgy 
did not reject the old beliefs, and everything which 
Bucer had objected to was in the revision carefully 
swept away and altered. Before this book could 
come into general use the old Catholic services 
were restored by Mary. After her death the Second 
Book was imposed by Elizabeth in 1559 with some 
few, though important, changes. Further changes 
were made in 1604 and again in 1662, but the Prayer 
Book as a whole practically remains what it was 
in 1552. “The position which was deliberately 
abandoned in 1549 and still further departed from 
in 1552 has never been recovered. The measure 
of the distance traversed in these new liturgies by 
those who controlled the English reformation can 
only be duly estimated on an historical survey of 
the period in which the ground was lost’’ (Gasquet 
and Bishop, op. cit., 307). 

II. Contrents.—The Book of Common Prayer 
is really a combination of four of our liturgical 
books viz., the Breviary, Missal, Pontifical, and 
Ritual. 

(1) The New Calendar.—The old Sarum and other 
calendars in use before the Reformation contained 
the fast days and the feasts for most of the days 
in the year. Among these were the Purification, 
Annunciation, Visitation, Assumption, Nativity, 
and Conception of ‘the Blessed Mary’’; a large 
number of purely Roman saints; and All Souls’ 
Day. Corpus Christi was kept on the Thursday 
after Trinity Sunday. The Calendar of the First 
Prayer Book omitted the fast days altogether and 
gave only twenty-two saints’ days, all being New 
Testament saints; the only feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin retained are the Purification and the Annun- 
ciation; All Souls’ Day is omitted, and there is no 
office for Corpus Christi. Hardly any change was 
made in this part in the Second Prayer Book, though 
the ‘dog Daies’’ are characteristically noted. The 
Calendar of the Third Prayer Book (1559-61) re- 
introduced the mention of the fast days and a goodly 
number of feasts; among the latter, the Visitation 
of the “Blessed Virgin Mary’’, the Conception and 
the Nativity of “the Virgin Mary’’; but no special 
offices were appointed for any of these feasts. “‘The 
reason why the names of these Saints-days and 
Holy-days were resumed into the calendar are 
various’’, says Wheatly in “A Rational Illustration 
of the Book of Comm. Prayer’’ (Pt. II, Introd.), 
“some of them being retained upon account of our 
Courts of Justice. ... Others are probably kept 
for the sake of such tradesmen as are wont to cele- 
brate the memory of their tutelar Saints. ... 
And again, it has been the custom to have Wakes 
or Fairs kept upon these days; so that the people 
would be displeased if their favourite Saint’s name 


should be left out. . . . For these reasons our second 
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in 1535 there appeared a new breviary drawn up 
by Cardinal Quignonez, in which a complete break 
had been made with the old order of the Office. 
The canonical Hours had indeed been retained, but 
the antiphons, versicles, responses, and Little Chap- 
ters had been omitted, the Psalms were distributed 
in such a way that three were said at each hour, and 
the same Psalms said every day of the week in the 
same order. A striking feature of this breviary 
was the great length of the Scripture lessons which 
enabled the priest to read through in the course 
of the year almost the whole of the Old Testament 
and the whole of the New Testament, with the 
Epistles of St. Paul twice over. It was this book 
which Cranmer had before him when framing the 
office portion of the First Prayer Book. Indeed 
he copied word for word in his preface a considerable 

ortion of Quignonez’s preface. (See Gasquet and 
Deut op. cit., App. III.) He reduced, however, 
the Hours to two—Matins and Evensong (called 
Morning and Evening Prayer in the Second Book)— 
and arranged the Psalms for recital once a month 
instead of once a week. He also introduced two 
Scripture lessons, one from the Old Testament and 
one from the New Testament at both hours of prayer, 
and entirely omitted the lessons of the saints. In 
the Second Book he introduced ‘‘When the wicked 
man’’, ‘Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us’’, the general confession (“Almighty 
and most merciful Father’’), and the Absolution 
(“Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’’), which have remained to the present day. 
When we remember that more than a hundred 
editions of Quignonez’s breviary were printed during 
the short space of twenty years, and that it was 
on the point of being adopted universally, we can 
see that this portion of the Book of Common Prayer 
has some justification. No doctrinal questions were 
at stake—unless it might be the omission of the 
intercession of the saints. 

(3) The Missal—The Canon of the Mass in the 
Sarum Missal is taken almost word for word from 
the Roman Missal. In the First Prayer Book the 
Communion service is styled ‘‘The Supper of the 
Lord and the Holy Communion, commonly called 
the Mass’’; in the Second, and also in the present 
book, “‘The Order for the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, or the Holy Communion’’. It is not 
possible within the limits of the present article to 
compare in detail the First Book with the Sarum 
on the one hand, and with the subsequent books 
on the other. (See Gasquet and Bishop, ch. xii 
and xvi). The word altar is used in the First Book, 
though with the alternative of ‘‘God’s board’’; 
in the Second Book and subsequent Books ‘‘table”’ 
and “board’’ alone occur. As regards vestments 
the First Book directs that the priest shall wear 
“a white alb plain, with a vestment (chasuble?) 
or cope’’, and the assisting clergy “‘albs with tu- 
nacles’’; the Second Book ‘‘the minister at the time 
of the Communion and all other times in his minis- 
tration, shall use neither alb, vestment, nor cope; 
but being archbishop or bishop, he shall have and 
wear a rochet, and being a priest or deacon, he shall 
have and wear a surplice only’’. In the Third Book 
(1559) “it is to be noted that such ornaments of 
the church and of the ministers thereof, at all times 
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the changes may be briefly summed up as follows: 
The First Book omitted all mention of any true 
sacrifice, but retained expressions capable of referring 
to the Real Presence; the Second Book excluded 
these; the Third and subsequent Books re-admitted 
and combined expressions which might be taken 
in either sense. “On comparing the first with the 
second Communion office what is obvious at first 
sight is, that whilst the former, in spite of the sub- 
stantial change made in the ancient mass, manifested 
a general order and disposition of parts similar to 
the mass itself, the latter was changed beyond 
recognition’? (Gasquet and Bishop, 288). It will 
be sufficient to note here that while the First re- 
tained something like the preparatory prayer of 
Consecration (‘‘Vouchsafe to bl+ess and sane+ tify 
these thy gifts, and creatures of bread and wine 
that they may be unto us the body and blood of 
thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ’’), the 
Second and subsequent Books omitted this alto- 
gether; in the Second Book no directions were given 
as to the acts of the minister—he might recite the 
words of Consecration as a mere lesson; but in the 
later Books he was directed to take the paten and 
cup into his hands. Most significant, too, are the 
changes made in the form of administering the 
Holy Communion. In 1549: “When he delivereth 
the Sacrament of the Body of Christ, he shall say 
unto every one these words: ‘The body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which was given for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life’. And the 
Minister delivering the Sacrament of the Blood... . 
shall say ‘The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
was shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto 
everlasting life’”. In 1552: ‘And when he de- 
livereth the bread, he shall say: ‘Take and eat this, 
in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed 
on him in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving’. 
And the Minister that delivereth the cup shall 
say: ‘Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s blood 


was shed for thee, and be thankful’ ”, In 1559 and | 


the present Book: ‘‘And when he delivereth the 
Bread to any one he shall say, ‘The Body of our 


Lord Jesus Christ which was given for thee, preserve © 


thy body and soul unto everlasting life. Take and 
eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, 
and feed on him in thy heart by faith with thanks- 
giving’. And the Minister that delivereth the cup 
shall say: ‘The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul 
unto everlasting life. Drink this in remembrance 
that Christ’s Blood was shed for thee, and be thank- 
ful’”’. The First Book forbade ‘‘any elevation or 
showing the Sacrament to the people’’; the Second 
Book added the so-called “Black Rubric’’? denying 
any “‘real and essential presence of Christ’s natural 


flesh and blood”’. This was omitted in 1559, but was _ 
reintroduced in 1662, shortened and slightly altered, 


“corporal presence’’ being substituted for ‘‘real 
and essential’’. 
(4) The Ritual.—The order of the administration 
of Baptism in the old Sarum Manuale (Ritual) 
was almost identical in words and ceremonies with 
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rite of administering it has undergone great changes. 
In 1549 the anointing with chrism was omitted, 
but the prayer that the Holy Ghost might come 
down upon those about to be confirmed was re- 
tained, and they were signed with the sign of the 
cross on their forehead. In 1552, owing again 
to Bucer’s influence, the first prayer was altered 
(“strengthen them... with the Holy Ghost’’); 
the signing with the cross was omitted; and a colour- 
less form of words used. This latter rite is still in 
use; but in 1662 the renewal of baptismal vows was 
prefixed to it. 

The “Form of Solemnization of Matrimony’’ 
comes next. As the essential part of the ceremony 
is the contracting of the parties, considerable latitude 
has existed in the Church with regard to the rest 
of the service. The First Book followed the old 
rite rather closely, but the blessing of the ring and 
the nuptial Mass were omitted. Of course the Re- 
formers looked upon matrimony merely as a “state 
of life allowed in the Seriptures’’, and not as a sacra- 
ment. 

“The Order of the Visitation of the Sick’’ con- 
tains matters of grave importance. In the First 
Book and in all subsequent- Books, the “sick person 
shall make a special confession, if he feels his con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter; after 
which the priest shall absolve him after this form 
[sort]... . ‘I absolve thee from thy sins’”. The 
First Book alone adds: “and the same form of ab- 
solution shall be used in all private confessions. 
Moreover the First Book alone contains the anointing 
of the sick: ‘‘If the sick person desire to be anointed, 
then shall the priest anoint him upon the forehead 
or breast only, making the sign of the cross’’, and 
afterwards reciting a long prayer entirely different 
from the old forms, which were the same as the 
present Catholic ones. This ceremony was removed 
at Bucer’s suggestion. The First Book also has a 
rubric about reservation of the Blessed Sacrament: 
“Tf there be more sick persons to be visited the 
same day... then shall the curate reserve so 
much of the sacrament of the body and blood as 
shall serve the other sick persons, and such as be 
appointed to communicate with them if there be 
any; and shall immediately carry it and minister 
it unto them.’’ Bucer does not seem to have ob- 
jected to this; nevertheless no mention of reservation 
is made in any of the later Books. 

~The Sarum Office of the Dead included Vespers 
(Placebo), Matins (Dirige), Lauds, Mass (Requiem), 
the Absolution, and the Burial. As might be ex- 
pected from the views of the Reformers on prayer 
for the dead, nothing was preserved in the new Books 
but the ‘Order for the Burial of the Dead’’. The 
First Book, indeed, contains distinct prayers for 
the soul of the departed, but these were removed 
in 1552, and have never been restored. For the 
Catechism and the Thirty-nine Articles see the 
respective articles. 

In recent years attempts have been made to re- 
form the Prayer Book in two opposite directions. 

The Evangelicals have considered it as still contain- 

- ing too much of the old ‘‘popery’’; while the High 
Church party have endeavoured to get back the 
portions omitted or altered since 1549. Various 
changes have actually been made in the Prayer 
Book as used by the Protestant Churches of Scotland, 
Ireland, and America. 

It is only fair, in concluding, to note Cranmer’s 
“splendid command of the English language and 
his instinctive sense of what would suit average 

ish minds. His genius for devotional compo- 
on in English is universally recognized, even by 
rho have least sympathy with his character 
t (Mason, Thomas Cranmer, 140). 
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the Wyclifite movement in England and on the 
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of the Anglican characters in Newman’s “Loss and 
Gain” (ch, viii), “for I have known what it is to one 
in affliction. May it be long before you know it 
in a similar way; but if affliction comes on you, 
depend on it all these new fancies and fashions 
will vanish from you like the wind, and the good 
old Prayer Book alone will stand you in any 
stead.”’ 

The best work on the subject is Gasqurr AND BisHop, 
Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer; Frer®, Revision 
of Procter’s Book of Common Prayer; Wuston, The Prayer 
Book in the Making (1907), a poor and prejudiced work; 
Wueatty, A Rational Illustration of the Book of Comm. Pr., 
being the substance of everything liturgical in Bishop Sparrow, 
Mr. L’Esrraner, Dr. Comper Dr. Nicos, and all former 
ritualists, commentators, and others upon the same subject; 
Mason, Thomas Cranmer; and various other works treating 


of the Reformation in England, especially in the reign of 
Edward VI. T. B. SCANNELL. 


Book of Enoch. See ArocrypHa. 
Book of Jubilees. See ArpocryPHa. 
Book of Life. See PrEDESTINATION. 


Book of Martyrs, Foxr’s.—John Foxe was born 
at Boston in Lincolnshire, England, in 1516, and was 
educated at Magdalen School and College, Oxford. 
He joined the more extreme Reformers early in life 
and under Edward VI acted as tutor to the children 
of the recently beheaded Earl of Surrey. In Mary’s 
reign he fled to Germany and joined the exiles at 
Frankfort. In the controversy which arose there he 
took sides with Knox and the extremists and after 
the break up of the Frankfort colony he went to 
Basle where poverty compelled him to take service 
with the Protestant printer Oporinus. In 1559 he 
returned to England and entered the ministry; he 
was helped by his old pupil the Duke of Norfolk 
and was mainly occupied with his martyrology. 
He still belonged to the extremists and objected to 
the surplice. His opinions interfered with his pros- 
pects, but he was not an ambitious man. Though 
violent and dishonest in controversy, he was persona- 
ally of a kind and charitable temper. Besides his 
“Acts and Monuments’’ he published a number of 
sermons, translations, and controversial attacks on 
Catholicism. He died in 1587. 

Even before leaving England in 1554 Foxe had 
begun the story of the persecutions of the Reformers. 
The result was the publication of a little Latin work 
dealing mainly with Wyclifism. While at Basle he 
was supplied by Grindal with reports of the perse- 
cution in England and in 1559 he published a large 
Latin folio of 740 pages which began with Wyclif 
and ended with Cranmer. After his return to Eng- 
land he began to translate this book and to add to 
it the results of fresh information. The ‘Acts and 
Monuments”’’ were finally published in 1563 but 
came almost immediately to be known as the “‘ Book 
of Martyrs’. The criticism which the work called 
forth led to the publication of a “corrected’’ edition 
in 1570. Two more (1576 and 1583) came out during 
his life and five (1596, 1610, 1632, 1641, 1684) within 
the next hundred years. There have been two 
modern editions, both unsatisfactory; they are in 
eight volumes and were published in 1837-41 and 
1877. The size of the work may be gathered from 
the fact that in the edition of 1684 it consists of three 
folio volumes of 895, 682, and 863 pages respectively. 
Each page has two columns and over eighty lines. 
The first volume besides introductory matter con- 
tains the story of early Christian persecutions, a 
sketch of medieval church history and an account of 


continent. The second volume deals with the rei 
of Henry VIII and Edward VI and the thir 
that o number of do 
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triumph of the Reformation, most of them depicting 
the sufferings of the martyrs. 

The convocation of the English Church ordered 
in 1571 that copies of the “Book of Martyrs’’ should 
be kept for public inspection in all cathedrals and 
in the houses of church dignitaries. The book was 
also exposed in many parish churches. The pas- 
sionate intensity of the style, the vivid and pictur- 
esque dialogues made it very popular among Puritan 
and Low Church families down to the nineteenth 
century. Even the fantastically partisan church 
history of the earlier portion of the book, with its 
grotesque stories of popes and monks and its motley 
succession of witnesses to the truth (including the 
Albigenses, Grosseteste, Dante, and Savonarola) was 
accepted amongst simple folk and must have con- 
tributed much to anti-Catholic prejudices in England. 
When Foxe treats of his own times his work is of 
greater value as it contains many documents and is 
largely based on the reports of eyewitnesses; but 
he sometimes dishonestly mutilates his documents 
and is quite untrustworthy in his treatment of evi- 
dence. He was criticized in his own day by Catholics 
such as Harpsfield and Father Parsons and by 


practically all serious ecclesiastical historians. 

The most careful examination of his methods is to be found 
in MairLanp, Essays on the Reformation in England (1849), 
and in GarrpneEr, History of the English Church from the ascen- 
tion of Henry VIII to the Death of Mary (1903); Lex in Dict. of 
Nat. Biog. Gerrarp, John Fore and His Book of Martyrs 
(Catholic Truth Society, London), includes the opinions of a 
number of Foxe’s critics. 


F. F. UrquHART. 
Book of Middle Ages. See EpucaTIon IN THE 
Mippie AGEs. 


Book of Sentences. See Lomparp, PETER. 
Book of the Dead. See Immorratiry; Eeypt. 
Books, CARLOVINGIAN. See CARLOVINGIAN Books. 
Books, Liruraican. See Lrruraicat Booxs. 
Books, SrpyLuinE. See SrBpYLLINE Books. 


Bordeaux (BurpDIGALA), ARCHDIOCESE OF, com- 
prises the entire department of the Gironde and 
was established conformably to the Concordat of 
1802 by combining the ancient Diocese of Bordeaux 
(diminished by the cession of Born to the Bishopric 
of Aire) with the greater part of the suppressed 
Diocese of Bazas. Constituted by the same Con- 
cordat metropolitan to the Bishopries of Angouléme, 
Poitiers, and La Rochelle, the See of Bordeaux 
received in 1822, as additional suffragans, those of 
Agen, withdrawn from the metropolitan jurisdiction 
of Toulouse, and the newly re-established Périgueux 
and Lucon; and still later, in 1850, the three colonial 
Bishoprics of Fort-de-France (Martinique), Basse- 


cor (Guadeloupe), and Saint-Denis (Réunion). 


, Old Diocese of Bordeaux.—According to old 
Limousin legends which date back to the beginning 
of the eleventh century, Bordeaux was evangelized in 


_ the first century by St. Martial (Martialis), who 


replaced a temple to the unknown god, which he 


destroyed, with one dedicated to St. Stephen. The. 


same legends represent St. Martial as having brought 


to the Soulac coast St. Veronica, who is still es- 
_ pecially venerated in the church of Notre-Dame de 
Fin des Terres at Soulac; as having cured Sigebert, 


the paralytic husband of the pious Benedicta, and 
made him Bishop of Bordeaux; as addressing beau- 
tiful Latin letters to the people of Bordeaux, to 
ch city he is said to have left the pastoral staff 
n treasured as a relic by the Chapt 
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caused popular disturbances. This was during the 
episcopate of Delphinus (880-404), who attended the 
Council of Saragossa in 380 and maintained cor- 
respondence with St. Ambrose and with St. Paulinus 
of Nola. At the beginning of the fifth century a 
mysterious personage who, according to St. Gregory 
of Tours, came from the East, appeared at Bordeaux. 
This was St. Seurin (or Severinus), in whose favour 
Bishop Amand abdicated the see from 410 to 420, 
resuming it after Seurin’s death and occupying it 
until 432. In the sixth century Bordeaux had an 
illustrious bishop in the person of Leontius II (542- 
564), a man of great influence who used his wealth 
in building churches and clearing lands and whom 
the poet Fortunatus calls patrie caput. During this 
Merovingian period the cathedral church, founded in 
the fourth century, occupied the same site that it 
does to-day, back to back against the ramparts of 
the ancient city. The Faubourg Saint-Seurin out- 
side the city was a great centre of popular devotion, 
with its three large basilicas of St. Stephen, St. 
Seurin, and St. Martin surrounding a large necrop- 
olis from which a certain number of sarcophagi are 
still preserved. This faubourg was like a holy city; 
and the cemetery of St. Seurin was full of tombs of 
the Merovingian period around which the popular 
imagination of later ages was to create legends. 
In the high noon of the Middle Ages it used to be 
told how Christ Himself had consecrated this ceme- 
tery and that Charlemagne, having fought the 
Saracens near Bordeaux, had visited it and laid 
Roland’s wonderful horn Olivant on the altar of 
Saint-Seurin. 

Dessus l’autel de Saint Seurin le baron, 

Tl met V’oliphant plein d’or et de mangons 
—says the “Chanson de Roland’. Many tombs 
passed for those of Charlemagne’s gallant knights, 
and others were honoured as the resting-places of 
Veronica and Benedicta. At the other extremity 
of the city, the Benedictines filled in the marshes of 
l’Eau-Bourde and founded there the monastery of 
Sainte-Croix. While thus surrounded by evidences of 
Christian conquest, the academic Bordeaux of the 
Merovingian period continued to cherish the memory 
of its former school of eloquence, whose chief glories 
had been the poet Ausonius (310-395) and St. Paulinus 
(353-431), who had been a rhetorician at Bordeaux 
and died Bishop of Nola. The reigns of William VIII 
and William IX, Dukes of Aquitaine (1052-1127), 
were noted for the splendid development of Roman- 
esque architecture in Bordeaux. Parts of the 
churches of Sainte-Croix and Saint-Seurin belong to 
that time, and the Cathedral of Saint-André was 
begun in 1096. ‘ 

In the Middle Ages, a struggle between the Sees of 
Bordeaux and Bourges was brought about by the 
claims of the latter to the primacy of Aquitaine. 
This question has been closely investigated by 
modern scholars, and it has been ascertained that — 
a certain letter from Nicholas I to Rodolfus, which 
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Archbishops of Bourges, coming to Bordeaux, found 
the doors of the churches closed against them, and 
answered with excommunication the solemn protests 
which the Bordeaux clergy made against their visits. 
Aquitaine was lost to France by the annulment of 
that marriage between Louis VII and Eleanor of 
Aquitaine which was celebrated in the Cathedral 
of Bordeaux in the year 1137, and Bordeaux became 
the capital of the English possessions in France. 
Thereupon the struggle between the Sees of Bordeaux 
and Bourges assumed a political character, the 
King of France necessarily upholding the claims of 
Bourges. Most of the archbishops were conspicuous 
as agents of English policy in Aquitaine, notable 
amongst them being Guillaume Amanieu (1207-26), 
on whom King Henry III of England conferred the 
title of seneschal and guardian of all his lands be- 
yond the sea, and who took part in Spain in the wars 
against the Saracens; Gérard de Mallemort (1227-60), 
a generous founder of monasteries, who acted as 
mediator between St. Louis and Henry III, and de- 
fended Gascony against the tyranny of Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester. During the episcopate 
of Gérard de Mallemort the old Romanesque church 
of Saint-André was transformed into a Gothic cathe- 
dral. Pope Clement V (1305-14) was unfavourable 
to the claims of Bourges. He wasa native of Villan- 
draut near Bazas, where he had built a beautiful 
collegiate church, was Archbishop of Bordeaux from 
1300 to 1305, and political adviser to Philip the 
Fair. When he became pope, in spite of his French 
sympathies, his heart was set upon the formal emanci- 
pation of Bordeaux from Bourges. Blessed Pierre 
Berland, or Peyberland as tradition calls him (1430- 
57), was an Archbishop of Bordeaux, illustrious for 
his intelligence and holiness, founder of the University 
of Bordeaux and of the College of St. Raphael for 
poor students, who, after helping the English to 
defend Bordeaux against the troops of Charles VII, 
received Dunois into his episcopal city and sur- 
rendered it to France. It was during his episcopate 
that the beautiful campanile known as the Pey 
Berland Tower was added to the cathedral. 

The rich and powerful chapters of Saint-André 
and Saint-Seurin subsisted in the Middle Ages as a 
vestige of that duality which was already noticeable 
in Merovingian Bordeaux. Between the two there 
were frequent and very animated conflicts. The ar- 
tistic feeling of the canons in the thirteenth century 
is attested by the Gothic portal of Saint-Seurin 
which is still extant. At the end of the fourteenth 
century Canon Vital de Carle established the great 
Hospital of Saint-André, which he placed under the 
protection of the municipality; and it was through 
the exertions of the chapter of Saint-André that 
the first city library of Bordeaux was founded, 
towards the year 1402. During the Middle Ages 


_ Bordeaux was a great monastic city, with its Car- 


melite, Franciscan, and Dominican convents, founded 
respectively in 1217, 1227, and 1230. In 1214 an 
important council was held in Bordeaux against 
usurers, highwaymen, and heretics. When, after the 
Hundred Years’ War, Bordeaux again became French, 
Louis XI flattered its citizens by joining the con- 
fraternity of Notre-Dame de Montuzet, a religious 


association formed of all the mariners of the Gironde, 


by heaping favours on the church of Saint-Michel, 
_ the tower of which, built in the period between 1473 
: oe 1492, was higher than the Pey Berland, and by 
urthering the canonization of its former archbishop, 
: e Berland. ; ; 
nong the Archbishops of Bordeaux, in the 
ern epoch, may be mentioned: Charles de 
mont Saiee who during its earliest years 
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Verdelais and several houses of Marianists. In 1900 
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great political influence during the minority of 
Louis XIII, caused the marshes in the neighbour- 
hood of Bordeaux to be filled in, erected there a 
magnificent Carthusian monastery, welcomed to 
Bordeaux many congregations devoted to ecclesias- 
tical reform, approved (1606) the teaching order of 
the Filles de Notre-Dame, founded by Blessed Jeanne 
de Lestonnac, and befriended the College of the 
Madeleine founded by the Jesuits in opposition to 
the College of Guyenne which, during the sixteenth 
century, was open to Protestant influences; Car- 
dinal de Cheverus (1826-36), who during the cholera 
epidemic had the sign Maison de Secours (House of 
Refuge) put over his palace, of whom M. Jullian 
said that no prelate in the history of the diocese 
had come nearer the ideal of sanctity, and during 
whose episcopate Thérése de Lamourus, the ‘Good 
Mother’’, considered by Cardinal Cheverus a saint 
worthy of the early days of the Church, opened for 
repentant women the Maison de la Miséricorde; 
Cardinal Donnet (1837-82), who re-established the 
old provincial councils interrupted for 224 years. 

“The Old Bishopric of Bazas.—According to Greg- 
ory of Tours, Bazas had a bishop at the time of the 
Vandal invasion in the fifth century. The dedica- 
tion of the cathedral to St. John the Baptist is ex- 
plained in an account given by the same historian, 
that a lady of Bazas, whom certain hagiographers 
of the nineteenth century believe to have been St. 
Veronica, brought from Palestine a relic of St. John 
the Baptist at the time of that saint’s death. For 
two hundred and fifty years prior to 1057, the Bishop 
of Bazas bore the title of Bishop of Aire, Dax, 
Bayonne, Oloron, and Lesear. Urban II (1088-99) 
preached the crusade at Bazas. 

Places of Ecclesiastical Interest in the Archdiocese.— 
The town of La Réole (from Regula, rule) owes its 
origin, and even its name, to a Benedictine mon- 
astery founded in 777, destroyed by the Northmen, 
and rebuilt in 977 by Sancho of Gascony and his 
brother, Bishop Gombald. It was there that Abbo, 
Abbot of Fleury, who came to reform the monastery 
in 1004, was assassinated. The town of Saint-Emilion 
is likewise indebted for its origin to the hermit of 
that name, a native of Vannes, who died in 767 
after having founded in these parts an abbey which 
the Augustinians occupied after the year 1110. 
The Abbey of Saint-Romain at Blaye in which, it is 
said, the remains of Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, 
were once preserved, was founded on the spot 
where, in the fourth century, St. Romanus, the 
recluse, died in the arms of St. Martin. The Bene- 
dictine monastery of the Grande Sauve entre Deux 
Mers was founded in 1080 by St. Gerard of Corbie. 
The Abbey of Notre Dame at Guitres had for abbot, 
between 1624 and 1637, Peirese the celebrated 
numismatist, one of the greatest scholars of the 
seventeenth century (1580-1637). 

The most important pilgrimage is that of Notre 
Dame of Verdelais, founded in 1390 by Isabella, 
Countess of Foix, when her mule stumbled over a 
buried statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

_Statistics—In_ 1900 the religious orders for men 
were represented in the Archdiocese of Bordeaux as 
follows: Augustinians, Jesuits, Franciscans, Lazarists, 
Carmelites, and Fathers of the Holy Ghost at Bor- 
deaux; Olivetans at Soulac; Dominicans at Arcachon; 
Redemptorists at Coutras; Marists at Notre Dame de | 


diocese | 


the congregations for women peculiar to the 
were, in addition to those mentioned ab 
ters of Charity of the Holy Agony, a t 
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gregation has 200 houses, in different parts of the 
world. It includes the: Sisters of St. Joseph, who 
have charge of asylums for orphans and working 
women; Sisters of the Immaculate Conception and 
Ladies of the Immaculate Conception, who conduct 
boarding-schools; Agricultural Sisters (Sceurs Agri- 
coles) ; Sisters of Hope, attendants on the sick; Con- 
templative Sisters (Sceurs Solitaires); Sisters of St. 
Martha, for domestic service. In 1899, the following 
charitable and educational institutions were to be 
found in the Archdiocese of Bordeaux: 1 foundling 
hospital, 11 infant asylums, 66 infant schools, 2 
children’s infirmaries, 2 deaf-mute institutes for girls, 
2 orphanages where farming is taught, 1 boys’ and 
girls’ orphanage, 34 girls’ orphanages, 1 servants’ 
guild, 2 guilds for penitent women, 10 charity 
kitchens, 12 hospitals or hospices, 8 communities for 
the care of the sick in their homes, 8 houses of re- 
treat, 3 homes for incurables, 2 insane asylums, 
and 7 homes for the aged, all conducted by sisters; 
and 1 institute for deaf, dumb, and blind boys, and 
1 orphanage where farming is taught, both con- 
ducted by brothers. At the close of the year 1905 
the archdiocese contained 823,131 inhabitants, 79 
parishes, 431 mission churches, and 70 curacies. 

Gallia Christiana (nova), (1715) I, 1189-1222, instrumenta, 
188-190; nova (1720), Il, 785- 858; instrumenta, 261-326; 
FIsQuet, France pontificale (Bordeaux, 1868); CrroT pr LA 
VILLE, Origines chrétiennes de Bordeaux, ou histoire et descrip- 
tion de Véglise de Saint-Seurin (Bordeaux, 1867); JULLIAN, 
Histoire de Bordeaux depuis les origines jusqu’en 1895 (Bor- 
deaux, 1895); Leroux, La primatie de Bourges in Annales 
du Midi, VII, 1895; Pariser, L’établissement de la primatie 
de Bourges in Annales du Midi, XIV, 1902; DucHeEsne, 
Fastes Episcopauz, Il, 9-20, 58-62 and 101; CHrvALInr, 
Rép. des sources hist.-to pobibl., 332 and 448-450. 

GEORGES GOYAU. 


Bordeaux, Universiry or, was founded dur- 
ing the English domination, under King Henry VI, 
in 1441, by a Bull of Pope Eugenius IV, at the de- 
mand of the archbishop’s officials, Pierre Berland 
being at the time archbishop, and of the Aquitanian 
councillors. It did not, however, receive official 
recognition from the king until the reign of Louis XI. 
According to the terms of the Bull, it was to be 
organized on the model of the studiwm of the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse. The Archbishop of Bordeaux 
was the chancellor for life. It included all the 
different faculties: theology, canon law, civil law, 
arts, ete. On account of the constant lack of 
endowment, the University of Bordeaux, from the 
time of its foundation until the French Revolution, 
never had any remarkable standing. After the 
Revolution, when the universities were reorganized 
in France by the Government, Bordeaux was one 
of the cities chosen to be the seat of a university. 
During the nineteenth century it had a brilliant 
career, especially in the field of medicine, among 
its professors being such men as Azam, Pitres, and 
others who were famous on account of their patho- 


logical researches. 

BARCKHAUSEN, Statuts et yiglainenis de lancienne uni- 
versité de Bordeaux (Libourne and Bordeaux, 1886); GauL- 
LigUR, Histoire du college de Guyenne (Paris, 1874); -DENIFLE, 
Universit. des Mittelalters (1885); Fournier, Les statuts et 
privileges des universités frangaises depuis leur fondation 
jusqu’en 1789 earls, 1890-92); Histoire de la science du droit 

en France (Paris, 1892); RasHpauu, Universities of Europe m 
ihe oe eho (Oxford, 1895), II, pt. 1. 
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Bordone, CavaLierE Paris, an eminent are! 
of the Venetian school, b. at Treviso, 1500; 
Venice, 1570. A member of a noble family, ie 
ane showed | an inclination for art and, after being 
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that his works have sometimes been mistaken for 
Titian’s. In portraiture he was most successful, 
ceding to none but to Titian in excellence. In 
his early career he painted at Venice, Vicenza, 
and Treviso. At the last place his most important 
work was in the church of San Vicenzo, where he 
painted in the six compartments of the dome ‘The 


Annunciation’’, “The Nativity’’, ‘The Adoration 
of the Shepherds’’, ‘The Crucifixion’, ““The As- 
cension’’, and “The Assumption of the Virgin’’. 


Bordone was invited to visit France, some say by 
Francis I, and others by Francis II, by whom he was 
knighted. He remained, according to the latter 
authority, after the death of that king, for several 
years at the court of Charles IX, before returning 
to Italy. He painted the portraits of the royal 
family and the principal figures of their courts, 
working notably for the Duke of Guise and the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine. 

The most famous work of Bordone is the large 
painting in the Academy at Venice, representing 
with great. brilliancy of colour and effect “The Fisher- 
man Presenting the Ring of St. Mark to the Doge’’. 
On his return to Venice from France, Bordone 
stopped at Augsburg, where he did some work in 
the Fugger Palace, and at Milan, where he painted 
in the chapel of St. Jerome. Among the principal 
works of Bordone in European galleries are: Louvre, 
“Vertumna and Pomona’’, “Portrait of a Man”’, 
and ‘Portraits (presumed) of Philip II, King of 
Spain, and his Preceptor’’; National Gallery, London, 
“Daphnis and Chloe’’, and ‘Portrait of a Genoese 

Berlin Museum, “Madonna and Saints” 
Chess Players’, and “Man in Black’?; 
Dresden Gallery, “Holy Family with St. Jerome 
and St. Elizabeth”, ‘and “Diana, Apollo and 
Marsyas’’; Munich, Old Pinakotek, “Portrait of a 
Man”, and “Man Counting Jewels”; Vienna 
Gallery, seven works including “Venus and Adonis 
in an Arbour’’, and “‘A Young Lady at her Toilet”; 
St. Petersburg ’ Hermitage, “Madonna and Saints’’ 
Brera, Milan, ‘ ‘Baptism of Christ”; ; Venice, Ackaoeny 
“Presenting "the Ring’’, and “‘ The Tiburtine Sibyl’; 
Rome, Colonna Palace, “Holy Family’’; Doria 
Palace, “Mars and Venus’”’; Padua Gallery, ‘Christ 
Taking Leave of His Mother” : Lovere, Tadini_ Col- 
lection, “Madonna and Two Saints’’; Genoa, Brig- 


nole Palace, two portraits. { 
BRYAN, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London, ame 
New York, 1903-05). 
AuGUSTUS VAN CLEEF. 


imi Caspar Henry, third Bishop of Detroit, 
Michigan, U. AS a at Kloppenburg, Hanover, 
Germany, 1 August, 1824; d. at Kalamazoo, Michigan, : 
3 May, 1890. He emigrated to the United States 
in boyhood and made his classical and theological 
studies at St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, and at 
St. Charles’s. Seminary, Philadelphia. He was or- 
dained priest at Cincinnati, 8 December, 1847, after 
which he was stationed for ten years at Columbus. 

In 1859 he was made rector of St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Cincinnati, and remained there until he was conse~ 


_crated titular Bishop of Calydon and administrator | 


of Detroit, 24 April, 1870. The first Bishop of | 
Detroit, the Right Rev. Frederick Rese, consecrated 
6 October, 1833, the first German in the United 
States to be raised to the episcopal dignity, became 
demented four years after his consecration and was 
called to Rome. He never resigned his charge and — 
lived until 30 December, 1871, when he died in an 
institution at Hildesheim, Germany. As a conse- 
quence, Detroit was ruled by an administrator for 
thirty years, Bishop Borgess eae as the oe only 


in 1871. The see wee to his appoin m 
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(BORDONE’S MASTERPIECE—ACADEMY, VENICE) 
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demanded. The Jesuits were introduced into the 
diocese by him. He resigned the see 16 April, 1888, 
and spent his last days in retirement, having received 
the titular see of Phacusites. 

Reuss, Biog. Encycl. of the Cath. Hierarchy of the U. S. 


(Milwaukee, 1898); The Michigan Catholic (Detroit) contem- 
poraneous files. 


Tuomas F, MEEHAN. 


Borgia, Saint Francis. See Francis Boreta, St. 
Borgia, Camsar. See ALEXANDER VI. 
Borgia, Lucrezia. See ALEXANDER VI, 


Borgia, Srprano, Cardinal, b. at Velletri, 3 De- 
cember, 1731; d. at Lyons, 1804; Italian theologian, 
antiquarian, and historian. He belonged to a well- 
known family of Velletri, not to be confounded 
with the Spanish Borgias or Borjas. His early 
education was controlled by his uncle Alessandro 
(1682-1764), Archbishop of Fermo. From _ his 
youth, Stefano Borgia manifested a. great aptitude 
for historical research, but his dominant trait was 
his extraordinary taste for relics of ancient civiliza- 
tions, a line in which he succeeded so well that, at 
the age of nineteen, he was received into the Academy 
of Cortona. He founded a museum at Velletri, in 
which, during his whole life, he gathered coins and 
manuscripts, especially Coptic, and which may be 
considered as his greatest undertaking and achieve- 
ment. Such was his passion for antiquities that 
he is known to have sold his jewels and precious 
earthenware in order to secure the coveted treasures 
and have the description of them printed. In his 
scientific career Borgia showed great disinterested- 
ness, placing his collection at the disposal of learned 
men, regardless of creed and country, and giving 
them all possible encouragement and support. His 
amiable temperament and broad-minded character 
attracted to him all those with whom he came in 
contact; Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, Adler, Zoega, 
Heeren, and many others were among his enthusi- 
astic friends. 

Borgia was not left, however, entirely to his chosen 
field of activity, but was called to fill several im- 

ortant political positions. Benedict XIV appointed 

im Governor of Benevento, and Borgia showed 
there great administrative talent. In 1770 he was 
made secretary of the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, an office of which he naturally took advantage 
to acquire antiquities by the help of the missionaries, 
a help, be it said to their credit, which proved always 
forthcoming. He was made a cardinal in 1789. 
In the troubled period of the French invasion Borgia 
was given charge of Rome by Pius VI (1797-98). 


' After the proclamation of the Republic, he was 


arrested (1798), but quickly released, whereupon 
he immediately resumed his studies and work of 
collecting; soon afterwards he joined Pius VI at 
Valencia, and endeavoured to have this pontiff 


send to Asia and Africa a body of missionaries who 


would preach the Gospel and gather various monu- 
ments. 

Cardinal Borgia was of the greatest service to 
Pope Pius VII in the reorganization of the Pontifical 
States. In 1801 he was made Rector of the Collegium 
Romanum, and he was in the retinue of Pius VII 
when this pontiff went to France to crown the new 
emperor, Napoleon. Having arrived at Lyons, 
Cardinal Borgia was taken ill and died. After his 
death his collection of Coptic MSS. was divided: the 
non-Biblical MSS. were taken to Naples and placed 
in the Biblioteca Borbonica, now the Biblioteca 
Nazionale; and the Biblical MSS., excepting a few 
which were taken to Naples by mistake, given to 
the Propaganda, together with the collection of coins 
and monuments, forming the Museo Borgiano. 


_ (Cf. Ciasca, Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica, I, p. xvii.) 


Only a few years ago the MSS. of the Museo Borgiano 
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were transferred to the Vatican library, where they 
are to be found to-day. Before the partition of the 
MSS. was made the eminent scholar and convert, 
Zoega, wrote a complete and accurate description 
of them in his posthumous work ‘‘Catalogus Codicum 
Copticorum manu scriptorum qui in Museo Borgiano 
Velitris adservantur”’ (Rome, 1810). Besides the 
many services which Cardinal Borgia rendered to 
science and scientists, he published several works 
bearing especially on historical topics: ‘‘Monumento 
di papa Giovanni XVI’’ (Rome, 1750); ‘Breve 
istoria dell’ antica citté di Tadino’’ (ibid., 1751); 
‘‘Memorie storiche della citta di Benevento”’ (ibid., 
1763-69); “‘Vaticana confessio B. Petri chronologicis 
testimoniis illustrata’’ (ibid., 1776); ‘‘De Cruce 
Vaticana”’ (ibid., 1779); “De Cruce Veliterna’”’ 
(ibid., 1780); ‘‘Istoria del dominio temporale della 
Sede Apostolica nelle Due-Sicilie’’ (ibid., 1788). 
-Paotino pA S. Barrotomeo, Vite Synopsis Steph. Borgie 
(Rome, 1805); Cancrniieri, ELlogio del Card. Stefano Borgia 
(Rome, 1806). 
R. Burin. 


Borgianus Codex. See Mss. or THE BIBLE. 


Borgognone, AmpBrocio, real name AMBROGIO 
STEFANI DA Fossano, a distinguished Italian painter 
and architect, b. Milan, c. 1455; d. at Milan, 1523. 
The name Borgognone is variously accounted for. 
By some authorities it is attributed to some Flemish 
characteristics in 
his art, and by 
others to the fact 
that some of his 
ancestors had 
lived in Flanders, 
then known to the 
Italians as Bor- 
gogna. It is sup- 
posed that he 
studied with Vin- 
cenzo Foppa, with 
Zenale, and with 
Buttinone, but 
there is little 
known of the de- 
tails of his career. 
The earliest work 
credited to him is 
the facade of the 
Carthusian —con- 
vent or Certosa 
near Pavia. The 
stalls and other 
woodwork in the 
choir were carved 
from the designs 
of  Borgognone, 
who painted there, 
among other 
works, an altar 
piece of the Cruci- 
fixion. Great re- 
finement and deep 
religious _ feeling 
mark his work, 
which is likewise 
notable for its beautiful celestial and mundane types. 
On his return to Milan he went to work in the church 
of San Satiro, and his productions appeared, among 
other churches, at Sant’ Ambrogio, San Simpliciano, 
and Sant’ Agostino. At San Simpliciano he painted 
scenes, since lost, from the story of St. Sisinius. He 
worked also at Lodi in the church of the Incoronata 
and did an altar piece for San Satiro at Bergamo. 

Borgognone painted in tempera and also in oil 
in the style of tempera and in fresco. His early 
work lacked freedom, but later he fell under the 
beneficent influence of Leonardo da Vinci. Among 
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his works in public galleries are: National Gallery, 
London, ‘Marriage of St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria’’; a triptych with a ‘Virgin and Child En- 
throned’’, having at one side the ‘Agony in the 
Garden’’, and on the other ‘Christ Bearing His 
Cross’’, and two groups of family portraits; Louvre, 
“Presentation in the Temple’’, and “St. Peter of 
Verona’’, with a kneeling woman; Berlin Museum, 
““Madonna Enthroned”’, and ‘‘ Madonna with Saints’’; 
Munich, Old Pinakotek, ‘‘Madonna in Adoration’’; 
Dresden Gallery, ‘“Madonna in Adoration’’; Brera 
Gallery, Milan, ‘‘The Assumption of the Virgin’’; 
and Pavia Academy, “Christ Bearing His Cross, fol- 
lowed by Carthusians’. In the Casa Borromeo 
at Milan is a portrait of Bishop Andrea Novelli. 
The Pavia picture is considered without an equal 
in art in simple pathos and deep religious meaning. 
Lanzi and other authors have treated Ambrogio 
da Fossano, the architect, and Ambrogio Borgognone, 
the painter, as two different persons, but the sig- 
natures he left show that this was not the case. 

Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (London, and 
New York, 1903-05). 

AUGUSTUS VAN CLEEF. 


Borgo San-Donnino, DiocrsE or, in the prov- 
ince of Parma, Italy. The city takes its name from 
St. Domninus, who fled to that place during the 
persecution of Maximian (286-305) and suffered mar- 
tyrdom. It did not become an episcopal see until 
1601, under Clement VIII, having until then been 
governed ecclesiastically by a provost with full 
faculties, subject directly to the Holy See. The last 
provost, Papiro Picedi da Castel Vezzano, was the 
first Bishop of Borgo San-Donnino. The cathedral, 
dating from the twelfth century, is a beautiful monu- 
ment of Romanesque architecture; its fagade, how- 
ever, is still unfinished. Among the notable occu- 
pants of this see have been: Alfonso Pozzi (1620), 
a learned and zealous man; Ranuccio Scoti (1626), 
several times papal nuncio under Urban VIII, par- 
ticularly to Switzerland; Filippo Casoni (1650), who 
urged Ughelli to write his ‘Italia Sacra’’; Alessandro 
Parravicini, a Benedictine (1660); Gaetano Garim- 
berti (1675), who enlarged the episcopal residence 
and enriched the cathedral with gifts of sacred ves- 
sels and furnishings; Alessandro Roncovieri (1700), 
distinguished for his zeal and charity; Gerardo 
Giandemaria (1719), who held a diocesan synod the 
wise decrees of which are still in force; Girolamo 
Baiardi (1753), who restored the episcopal residence 
and founded a hospital; Alessandro Garimberti (1776) 
who was distinguished for his prudent conduct during 
the French invasion, and who left his library to the 
seminary. This diocese has a population of 60,400, 
with 54 parishes, 76 churches and chapels, 100 sec- 
ular priests, 10 regulars, and 70 seminarians. 

BaAtranvigErR, Ann. pont. cath, (Paris, 1907). 
U. Brnient. 
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the bishops worthy of record are Nicold Tornabuoni 
(1560), a learned theologian, author of a treatise on 
the controversies between Catholics and Calvinists; 
Dionisio Bussotti (1638), likewise a skilled theologian; 
Gian Lorenzo Tilli (1704), founder of the seminary. 
The cathedral is a splendid three-nave Romanesque 
edifice, showing, however, a marked tendency towards 
the Gothic. A famous image of the Holy Face 
(Volto Santo) is venerated in the cathedral. It is 
a wooden crucifix of heroic size; the sacred Body is 
covered with a long tunic, and a crown rests on the 
head. It resembles the Volto Santo of Lucca, and 
has been in this cathedral since the tenth century; 
previously it was kept in the neighbouring castle of 
Bibbiona. Nothing certain is known as to its origin. 
However, the crucified Christ dressed in a long gar- 
ment (colobium) indicates a great antiquity, perhaps 
the eighth or ninth century. Other beautiful churches 
are those of San Agostino and Santa Maria; the latter 
has a beautiful baptistery, brought thither from the 
ancient church of San Reese: Noteworthy also 
is the church of San Nicola, built in 1258 by the Fran- 
ciscan, Fra Tommaso da Spello, and restored in the 
eighteenth century. This diocese has a population 
of 60,500 Catholics, with 135 parishes, 250 churches 
and chapels, 190 secular priests, 26 regulars, and 60 
seminarists, There are 3 academies, one for girls, 
and 2 for boys. The male religious orders repre- 
sented are: Minors Conventual, Servites, Capuchins; 
the female congregations are: Franciscans, Capuchins, 
Benedictines, Sisters of St. Anne, Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, Salesian Sisters, about 
70 in all. 

CappreLLetti, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844), XVII; 
Annuario Eccl. (Rome, 1907), 331-334. : 

U. BEnientI. 


Borie, Prrrre-Rosr-Ursute-Dumovutin, Bishop- 


elect of Acanthus, Vicar Apostolic of Western Tong- 


king and Martyr; b. 20 February, 1808, at Beynat, 
Diocese of Tulle, France; beheaded 24 November, 
1838. He studied successively at the colleges of 
Beaulieu and Serviéres, and in 1826 entered the semi- 
nary of Tulle. Meanwhile the desire to devote his 
life to the evangelization of distant lands matured, 
and in 1829 he proceeded to Paris and spent thir- 
teen months at the Seminary of the Foreign Mis- 
sions. Too young for the priesthood, he was to have 
been ordained at Pesca on his way to his mis- 
sionary post. However, a dispensation from Rome 
permitted his immediate ordination, which took place 
at Bayeux (1830). He sailed from Havre, 1 Decem- 
ber, 1830, and, after spending some time at Macao, 
in China, arrived in Tongking in the year 1832. His 
progress in the language of the country was rapid, but 
eight months after his installation an edict of perse- 
cution was issued (January, 1833). Borie had to re- 
main almost continually concealed and to endure 
great privations. In 1834, failing health increased 
the acuteness of the sufferings of persecution. He 
regained his strength the following year and was en- 
abled to visit even the least accessible Christian 
communities of the vast district of which he was in 
charge. He fell into the hands of the persecutors 
in 1888. During his captivity he received the news 
of his nomination to the Vicariate Apostolic of West- 
ern Tongking, with Acanthus as titular see. Shortly 
after this, on the 24th of November, 1838, the death-_ 
sentence was pronounced on him and two native ~ 

riests; the execution took place that same day. 

is remains were brought to France in 1848, a1 re 
religiously kept at the Seminary of the FE 

i in Paris. The cause of his b 
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At length, seeing that isolation made him 

_ he went to Rome in 1879 to request that the Propa- 

ganda place the mission in charge of an institute. 
‘rom | 
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Borneo, PreFEcTURES APOSTOLIC OF.— 

I. Durca Bornro.—The former Vicariate of Ba- 
tavia was composed of Sumatra, Java, and the other 
Sunda Islands, including Borneo, under the control 
of Holland. The northern part of Borneo, now under 
British suzerainty, was separated from this immense 
vicariate, 27 August, 1855; that part of Borneo which 
is under Dutch rule was taken from the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Batavia, 11 February, 1905, and made 
into a separate prefecture under the care of the 
Capuchins. The missionaries for the new prefecture 
were selected from the Dutch province of this order, 
and the first prefect Apostolic was appointed 10 April, 
1905. Up to the time of the separation what is now 
the Prefecture of Dutch Borneo was administered 
by the Jesuits who_had charge of the Vicariate of 
Batavia, and who visited the Catholics of Dutch 
Borneo twice a year. In 1875 the Jesuit Father de 
Vriez built a little church at Singkawang, a small 
town situated on the west coast of the island. In 
the neighbourhood of Singkawang there were nearly 
200 Chinese Catholics and 118 soldiers. In 1890 
Father Staal, afterwards Vicar Apostolic of Batavia, 
founded a station in the interior at Smitau. The 
station was afterwards transferred to Sedjiram on 
the Penboeang in the region inhabited by the Dyaks. 
The mission at Sedjiram gave good promise of suc- 
cess and in 1897 included 400 baptized persons, but 
the missionaries were too few in number to give the 
station constant supervision, and it was consequently 
abandoned. Later the Holy See decided to erect 
a separate prefecture covering an area of 204,633 
square miles. According to the “Statistics of the 


- Capuchin Missions” for 1906, there were in Dutch 


Borneo at that date 8 Capuchin priests; 4 brothers; 
396 Catholies, consisting of 210 Chinese, 100 Dyaks, 
and 86 Europeans; 2 stations, Singkawang and 
Sedjiram; 3 chapels; 20 conversions were claimed. 
There had been 56 baptisms and 156 communions, 


' the latter number referring to the Catholic laity as, 


outside of the Capuchins, there are no religious in 
the prefecture. The population included in ‘the pre- 
fecture is 2,000,000. A report of 26 November, 1906, 
gave the founding of a third station at Samarinda on 
the east coast of Borneo, some two weeks’ sail from 
Singkawang, and of a fourth station at Pamangkat, 


which is seven hours from Singkawang. 

Analecta Ord. Min. Cap. (September, 1805; April, 1907); 
Streit, Atlas des missions cath.; BEMMELEN AND HoopEr, 
Guide to the Dutch East Indies (London, 1897); Statesman’s 
Year Book (1907), 1251. , - 


Il. BririsH Borneo, or THe PREFECTURE OF 
Nortu Borneo anp Lasuan.—In 1687 Father Venti- 
miglia, a Theatine, was commissioned by Pope Inno- 
cent XI to preach Christianity in Borneo. There are 
no memorials of this mission, which has left no traces 


in the island although the missionary declared that. 
The Propaganda, . 


God had blessed his labours. 
27 August, 1855, decreed the erection of the northern 
part of the island of Borneo into an_ independent 
prefecture and entrusted it to the Rev. Charles 
Cuarteron, a Spaniard. Father Cuarteron was 
originally a sea-captain and had vowed, after es- 
caping great peril, to devote himself to the evangeliza- 
tion of Borneo. He landed at Labuan in 1857, in 
company with several missionaries who deserted 
him in 1860. Although alone in the island of Labuan, 
Father Cuarteron courageously continued his labours. 
owerless, 


ome Father Cuarteron went to Spain, where 
shee died. The British had obtained the island 
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speaking missionaries being desired in the British 
part of Borneo, the Propaganda (19 March, 1881) 
confided the mission of North Borneo and Labuan 
to the Society for Foreign Missions of Mill-hill, 
England. The first prefect Apostolic appointed 
under the new administration was the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson. The society has since continued in charge 
of the mission. 

The island of Labuan has an area of 30 square 
miles and contains 6,800 inhabitants; it is an im- 
portant shipping station between Singapore and Hong- 
Kong. The prefect Apostolic lives at Labuan. The 
stations served are Labuan and Sarawak (Kuching), 
the two most important towns. Outside of these 
two places where the missionaries live there are ten 
stations which are visited: Sibu, Kanowit, Egan, 
Oya, Mukah, Baram, Papar, Jesselton, Patatan, and 
Sandakan. According to the “Missions-Atlas” of 
P. Streit, the statistics of the mission are: 19 regular 
priests; 2 lay brothers; 15 sisters; 8 churches; 20 
chapels; 16 catechists; 14 schools with 740 pupils; 
2,600 baptisms; about 1,000 catechumens. 

Werner, Orbis terr. Cath. (Freiburg, 1890); Barranpinr, 
Ann, Pont. Cath, (1907); Missiones Catholice (Rome, 1901); 
GUILLEMARD, Australasia (London, 1894), Il; Brccart, In the 
Great Forests of Borneo (London, 1904); Nyoax, The Religious 
Rites and Customs of the Ibau or Dyaks of Sarawak in Anthropos 
(Salzburg, 1906), I, 11 sqq.; British North Borneo Herald 
(Sandakan), files, ALBERT BATTANDIER. 


Borras, Francisco Nicotds, a distinguished 
Spanish painter, b. at Cocentaina, 1530; d. at Gandia, 
1610. Going to Valencia at an early age to study un- 
der Vicente Joanes, he became that master’s most 
noteworthy pupil. His works in general resemble 
those of Joanes and some of them are good enough to 
have been taken forthe master’s. Entering the priest- 
hood, he was assigned to his native place, where he 
devoted all his spare moments to painting and 
acquired such skill that the authorities of the monas- 
tery of St. Jerome, at Gandia, employed him to paint 
the picture for the high altar of their church. He 
enjoyed his stay at the monastery so much, that 
taking a great liking to the brothers and their life 
he determined to ask for no other payment for his 
work than membership in the order. He received 
the habit in 1575, and took the final vows the follow- 
ing year. Three years thereafter, Fra Nicolds, in 
search, perhaps, of an even more austere life, spent 
some little time with the Capuchins at the Franciscan 
monastery of San Juan de la Riviera near Valencia. 
He was soon back, however, at Gandia where he 
passed the rest of his life painting in every part of 
the monastery, in the church, chief chapel, chapter 
house, oratories, refectories, and cloisters, leaving 
twelve altar pieces in the church alone. He also 
spent his own money in the employment of sculptors 
and builders for the embellishment of his beloved 
monastery. 

Besides his great labours at Gandia, Borras also did 
much work for churches and religious houses in Valen- 
cia, at the capital, and elsewhere. His paintings 
appeared at the cathedral at Valencia and at the 
Hieronymite monastery in the city of San Miguel de 
los Reyes, where there was a “Christ at the Column”’, 
and a picture of the painter in adoration of ‘‘The 
Holy Virgin’’. Others were at his native place in 
the church of St. Stephen, in the Escorial at Aldaya, 
and at Ontiniente. In the Museum at Valencia 
there are some fifty paintings by Borras chiefly from 
Gandia and San Miguel. Among them are “The 
Last Supper’’, “Christ Bearing His Cross’’, ‘The 
Dead Saviour in the Arms of the Eternal Father’’, 
and “The Archangel Michael Driving Souls into— 
Purgatory and Hell”. | es Bo 
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Borromeans. See Sisters oF Mercy or Sr. 
CHARLES BORROMEO. 


Borromeo, ANDREA, an Italian missionary, b. in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, at or near 
Milan; d. in 1683. He was the son of Count Giulio 
Cesare Borromeo, and was received into the religious 
order of the Theatines in 1637. In 1652 he visited 
Mingrelia and Georgia (Russian Transcaucasia) as a 
missionary, and laboured with success for eleven 
years, to convert the inhabitants. On his return to 
Rome he was elected procurator for these missions. 
He declined the offer of a bishopric. He left an 
account of the above mentioned missions of his or- 
der entitled: ‘‘Relazione della Georgia, Mingrelia, e 
Missioni de’ Padri Teatini in quelle parti’? (Rome, 
1704). 

eee Scrittort d'Italia (Brescia, 1762), II, iii, 1793. 

N. A. WEBER. 

Borromeo, Saint CHARLES, See CHARLES BoRRO- 

MEO, St. 


Borromeo, FrprEriIco, Cardinal and Archbishop 
of Milan, cousin and successor of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, b. at Milan 18 August, 1564; d. there, 22 Sep- 
tember, 1631. He was the son of Giulio Cesare 
Borromeo and Margherita Trivulzio, members of 
the Milanese aristocracy. He studied successively 
at Bologna and Pavia, in which latter city he was 
the first pupil of the Borromeo College. Later he 
went to Rome for higher studies and was there 
strongly influenced by St. Philip Neri, Cardinal 
Baronius, and Cardinal Bellarmine. In 1580 he be- 
gan his ecclesiastical career under the guidance of 
St. Charles Borromeo. He was made cardinal at 
the age of twenty-three, in 1587, by Sixtus V; and, 
in 1595, Archbishop of Milan by Clement VII, who 
personally consecrated him to this high office. During 
thirty-six years he gave the world an example of 
episcopal virtue, zeal, and dignity. He was tireless 
in preaching and in instructing both clergy and 
people, was an apostle of religious education and a 
persistent reformer of all abuses, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. An almost constant conflict with 
the local Spanish authorities, suspicious and haughty 
by nature, did not diminish his sweetness of temper 
nor his patience; the traditional immunities and 
authority of the ecclesiastical order were defended 
as an inheritance of his see that he dared not abandon. 
Von Reumont thinks that, though often right, he 
went at times too far, e. g. in the assertion of minute 
ceremonial rights; it may be said, however, that 
in all probability it was the principle and substance 
of customary ecclesiastical rights that the fearless 
pastor ever intended to preserve and hand down. 
His affection for the people of Milan was made evi- 
dent during the great famine and pest of 1627-28, 
when he fed daily 2,000 poor at the gates of his resi- 
dence, and was personally an example of such ab- 
solute heroism that nearly one hundred of his clergy 
(sixty-two parish priests and thirty-three vicars) 
gave up their lives in attendance on the perishing 
multitudes. Alessandro Manzoni has immortalized 
this extraordinary devotion in his ‘I Promessi 
Sposi’”’ (The Betrothed).- If Cardinal Borromeo 
_ shared the current excessive credulity in witchcraft 
and magic, he was in every other way far in advance 
of his time as a friend of the people and a promoter 
of intellectual culture and social refinement based 
, practical religious life. He is the founder of 
amous Ambrosian Library (q. v.) opened by 
609, as llege of writers, a seminary of 

rt after the Bodleian 
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Latin that treat of various ecclesiastical 
The universal .approbation of his own 
and later times is echoed in the following words 
from the above-mentioned work of Manzoni, en- 
graved on the pedestal of the marble statue that the 
citizens of Milan erected in 1865 before the gates 
of the Ambrosiana Library: ‘‘He was one of those 
men rare in every age, who employed extraordinary 
intelligence, the resources of an opulent condition, 
the advantages of privileged station, and an un- 
flinching will, in the search and practice of higher 
and better things.”’ 

His life was first written by lRancesco Rivoua (Milan, 
1656), later by G. Ripamontr. Cantt, La Lombardia nel 
secolo XVII (Milan, 1832), which includes a catalogue of his 
works; Roperti, Apologia del Card. Federigo Borromeo (Milan, 
1870); Von Reumont in Kirchenlez., II, 1125 sqq.; Boueurit- 
nes os Catholic University Bulletin (Washington, 1895), I, 

572. 


mostly in 
sciences. 


Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Borromeo, THE Society or St. CHARLES (BoRRO- 
MAUSVEREIN), a German Catholic association for the 
encouragement and diffusion of edifying, instructive, 
and entertaining literature. It was founded at Bonn, 
in 1845, by Franz Xavier Dieringer, one of the pro- 
fessors of the Catholic theological faculty at Bonn, 
August Reichensperger, and Freiherr Max von Loé. 
From the first the society placed itself under the 
protection of the episcopate. 
Geissel, Cardinal Krementz, and Archbishop Simar 
did much to further its aims, and it gradually spread 


over the whole of Germany, so that by the middle | 


of 1907 it had 145,250 members, who were grouped 
in 258 main societies and 3,247 branches. The ad- 
ministrative department and chief office are at Bonn. 
The society has 73 branches outside of Germany: 
in Belgium, 6; France, 2; Holland, 4; Italy, 1; 
Luxemburg, 36; Austria, 6; Switzerland, 18. In 
1906 its total income was $124,743, and its expenses, 
$123,174. In accordance with its by-laws the society 
seeks: (1) to send every year one book or several 
books as a gift to each of its members, the quantity 
of reading matter thus bestowed being dependent on 
the ability of the society and the amount of the 
annual subscription, as the dues vary from $1.50 to 
75 or 38 cents a year; (2) to use the annual surplus 
in founding libraries (those thus founded numbered 
over 3,000 in 1907) and in the support of libraries; (3) 
to aid workingmen’s and people’s libraries and those 


of asylums, hospitals, and other charitable or social 


institutions. Formerly the society was able to supply 
its members with a large number of books at a re- 
duced price, which was often not more than hes 

e 
society’s catalogue for 1906 contained over 10,000 
titles of works which could be thus purchased. But 
since 1907 it has been obliged to abandon this branch 


of its activity, on account of the position taken by 


the business union of the German book-sellers. In 
the larger cities the society has opened free reading- 
rooms for the use of the public in connexion with its 
libraries. Since 1902 the society has issued a period- 


‘ical; originally this publication was called ‘ Borro- 


miusblatter’’; it now bears the name of “Die 
Biicherwelt’’. 

Die Griindung und Thitigkett des Vereins vom hl. Karl Borro- 
miéius—Festschrift zum fiinfzigjdhrigen Jubelfest des Vereins 
(Cologne, 1895); Jahresberichte der Zentralstella. 

JosEpH Lins. 


Borromini, Francesco, architect and sculptor; 
b. 25 September, 1599, at_Bissone; d. (by his o 
hand). 1 August, 1667, at Rome. He studied 
tecture under Carlo Maderna, a relative. 

death of Maderna, he ie nominated 


Cardinal Johannes von — 
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church and part of the College of Propaganda 
Borromini’s fancies are wildest; the cupola and 
campanile of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte are in better 
taste. The great nave of Saint John Lateran 
was modernized, as it now stands, by Borromini. 
His best work is the fagade of Santa Agnese in the 
Piazza Navona. Borromini is generally considered 
the father of all modern abuses in architecture. He 
inverted the whole system of Greek and Roman 
architecture, without offering a substitute. ; 
Tuomas H. Poo.e. 


Borrus (Borrt, Burrus), CHRISTOPHER, mis- 
sionary, mathematician, and astronomer, b. at Milan 
in 1583; d. at Rome, 24 May, 1632. His family 
was one of good standing in Milan. He became a 
member of the Society of Jesus, 16 September, 1601; 

in 1618 he was sent from Macao with Father Petrus 
Marquez, 8.J., as one of the first missionaries to 
Cochin-China. Here he stayed until 1622, being 
known under the name of Bruno, After his return 
he taught mathematics at Coimbra; in 1632 he entered 
the Cistercian Order, taking the name of Father 
Onofrio, and died the same year. His most im- 

ortant work “‘Relatione della nuova missione delli 

. P. della Compagnia di Gest al Regno della Cocin- 
cina’’ appeared at Rome in 1631 and was translated 
into French (Rennes, 1631), Dutch (Louvain, 1632), 
Latin and German (Vienna, 1633), and English 
(London, 1633). It was also inserted in Churchill’s 
“Collection of Voyages’’ (1704), II, 787-838, and in 
Sprengel and Forster’s ‘‘Neue Beitriige zur V6lker- 
und Linderkunde”’ (Leipzig, 1793), II, 27-110. 
The work was considered one of the best sources of 
information concerning Cochin-China on account of 
its excellent description of the physical, political, and 
ecclesiastical conditions of the country. The obser- 
vations of Borrus on the magnetic variation of the 
compass appear to be of more importance, but un- 
fortunately they have not yet been published. 
According to Kircher he drew up the first chart for 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans showing the spots 
where the magnetic needle makes the same angles 
with the meridian; in this he is to be regarded as the 
forerunner of Halley. Borrus gives the explanation 
to the chart in a manuscript that belongs to the 
Royal Academy at Lisbon. In another manuscript, 
now at Evora, ‘‘Tratada da arte de navegar pelo 
Cristovio Bruno’’, which bears on the same subject, 
he makes excellent suggestions, according to Alber- 
tius, as to a new method for determining the longi- 
tude at sea and also concerning improvements in 
sea-charts. Father Le Jeunehomme undertook a 
translation of the treatise into Latin. Philip of 
Spain, desiring to understand the nautical studies 
and inventions of Borrus, once summoned the latter 
from Coimbra to Madrid. Besides what has been 
already mentioned Borrus wrote, “Doctrina de 
Tribus Ccelis, Aereo, Sydereo et Empeireo’’ (Lisbon, 
s. d.), which Pietro de Valle translated into Persian 
(Maius, Scriptor. vet. nova collect., IV, n. ix), and 
also some accounts of his travels for the Propaganda. 

Auuatius, Apes Urbane (Rome, 1633), 66; KrrcuEr, 
Magnes sive de arte magneticad (Rome, 1641), 502; Dr Viscu, 
Bibliotheca scriptorum Sacr. Ord. Cisterciensis (Cologne, 1656), 
71; Arervati, Biblioth. Scriptor. Mediolanensitum (Milan, 
] I, ii, 238; p’AvEzac, Apercus Restore sur la boussole 
in Bullet, de la Soc. de Géogr. (Paris, 1860), XIX, 358; Carayon, 
Docum. inédits (Poitiers, 1864), IV, 39; Von Humso.pt, 
Kosmos (Stuttgart, 1869), IV, 171; Prscart-Ruen, Geschichte 
der Erdkunde (2d ed., Munich, 1877), 726; AmaT pi’ 8, Finrppo, 
Biografia dei viaggiatort italiani (2d ed., Rome, 1882), 375-377; 
Corvo, Rotetro ae Lisboa a Goa por D, Joao de Castro (Lisbon, 
1882), 393 sqq.; BAcKkER-SOMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J. 

(1890), I, 1821-22; VIII, 1878; Heiumann, ed., Neudrucke 
” iften und Karten iiber Meteorologie und Erdmagnetismus 
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Gregory the Great, in one of his letters, speaks of a 
Bishop of Bosa, without, however, mentioning the 
bishop’s name. In 1073 Costantino de Castro, Bishop 
of Bosa, who, according to an inscription, had built 
the cathedral dedicated to St. Peter, was appointed 
Metropolitan of Torres by St. Gregory VII. Among 
the most illustrious bishops of this see are numbered: 
the learned Cardinal Giovanni Casanova (1424); 
G. Francesco Fara (1591), author of the first (but 
very inaccurate) history of Sardinia; Serafino Hs- 
quirro, a learned theologian, who had been General 
of the Servites (1677). It is asserted by some that 
the see was originally at Calmedia, but was trans- 
ferred to Bosa after the destruction of the former 
town; also, that the first bishop was St. Emilius, 
sent thither by St. Peter and martyred in 70—for 
this, however, there is no historical evidence. The 
diocese has a population of 40,200, with 21 parishes, 
104 churches and chapels, 100 secular priests, and 
40 seminarians. 

CapPELLeTti, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), XIII; Bar- 
TANDIER, Ann. pont, cath, (Paris, 1907). 
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-Bosch, Prrmer VAN DER, Bollandist, b. at Brussels, 
19 October, 1686; d. 14 November, 1736. After 
studying the humanities at the College of Brussels, 
1698-1705, he entered the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus at Mechlin, 25 September, 1705. At the 
close. of his novitiate he studied philosophy at 
Antwerp, 1707-09, and then spent a year in Italy to 
complete his literary training. Recalled to Antwerp 
in 1710, he spent six years in teaching and then went 
to Louvain, where he took a theological course, 
1716-20. He was ordained priest at Louvain in 
1719 and distinguished himself by the public defence 
of theses in March and September, 1719, and by his 
defence “De Univers Theologia”’ in 1720. In 1721, 
at the end of his third year of probation, he was made 
an assistant to the Bollandists and remained a mem- 
ber of this body during the rest of his life. His 
hagiographical writings are found in July, IV—VI, 
and August, I-III. 
lage pete: Llogium R. P. Petri Boschi hagiographi in Acta 
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Bosco, GiovANNI MELcHIOR, VENERABLE (DON 
Bosco), founder of the Salesian Society, b. of poor 
parents in a little cabin at Becchi, a hill-side hamlet 
near Castelnuovo, Piedmont, Italy, 16 August, 1815; 
d. 31 January, 1888; declared Venerable by Pius X, 
24 July, 1907. When he was little more than two 
years old his father died, leaving the support of three 
boys to the mother, Margaret Bosco. John’s early 
years were spent as a shepherd and he received his 
first instruction at the hands of the parish priest. 
He possessed a ready wit, a retentive memory, and 
as years passed his appetite for study grew stronger. 
Owing to the poverty of the home, however, he was 
often obliged to turn from his books to the field, 
but the desire of what he had to give up never left 
him. In 1835 he entered the seminary at Chieri and 
after six years of study was ordained priest on the 
eve of Trinity Sunday by Archbishop Franzoni of 
Turin. 

~Leaving the seminary, Don Bosco went to Turin 
where he entered zealously upon his priestly labours. 
It was here that an incident occurred which opened 
up to him the real field of effort of his afterlife. One 
of his duties was to accompany Don Cafasso upon 
his visits to the prisons of the city, and the condition 
of the children confined in these places, abandoned 
to the most evil influences, and with little before 


he resolved 
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vesting for Mass, the sacristan drove from the church 
a ragged urchin because he refused to serve Mass. 
Don Bosco heard his eries and recalled him, and in 
the friendship which sprang up between the priest 
and Bartholomeo Garelli was sown the first seed 
of the “‘Oratory’’, so called, no doubt, after the 
example of St. Philip Neri and because prayer was 
its prominent feature. Don Bosco entered eagerly 
upon the task of instructing this first pupil of the 
streets; companions soon joined Bartholomeo, all 
drawn by a kindness they had never known, and in 
February, 1842, the Oratory numbered twenty boys, 
in March of the same year, thirty, and in March, 1846, 
four hundred. 

As the number of boys increased, the question 
of a suitable meeting-place presented itself. In good 
weather walks were taken on Sundays and holidays 
to spots in the country about Turin where lunch 
was eaten, and realizing the charm which music 
held for the untamed spirits of his disciples Don 
Bosco organized a band for which some old brass 
instruments were procured. In the autumn of 1844 
he was appointed assistant chaplain to the Rifugio, 
where Don Borel entered enthusiastically into his 
work. With the approval of Archbishop Franzoni, 
two rooms were secured adjoining the Aifugio and 
converted into a chapel, which was dedicated to 
St. Francis de Sales. The members of the Oratory 
now gathered at the Rijugio, and numbers of boys 
from the surrounding district applied for admission. 
It was about this time (1845) that Don Bosco began 
his night schools and with the closing of the factories 
the boys flocked to his rooms where he and Don Borel 
instructed them in rudimentary branches, 

The success of the Oratory at the Rijugio was not 
of long duration. To his great distress Don Bosco 
was obliged to give up his rooms and from this on 
he was subjected to petty annoyances and obstacles 
which, at times, seemed to spell the ruin of his under- 
taking. His perseverance in the face of all difficulties 
led many to the conclusion that he was insane, and 
an attempt was even made to confine him in an 
asylum. Complaints were lodged against him, de- 
claring his community to be a nuisance, owing to 
the character of the boys he befriended. From 
the Rifugio the Oratory was moved to St. Martin’s, 
to St. Peter’s Churchyard, to three rooms in Via 
Cottolengo, where the night schools were resumed, 
to an open field, and finally ly to a rough shed upon the 
site of which grew up an Oratory that counted seven 
hundred members. Don Bosco took lodgings nearby, 
where he was joined by his mother. “Mama Mar- 
garet’’, as Don Bosco’s mother came to be known, 
gave the last ten years of her life in devoted service 
to the little inmates of this first Salesian home. 
When she joined her son at the Oratory the outlook 
was not bright. But sacrificing what small means 
she had, even to parting with her home, its fur- 
nishings, and her jewelry, she brought all the solicitude 
and love of a mother to these children of the streets. 
The evening classes increased and gradually dor- 
mitories were ‘provided for many who desired to live 
at the Oratory. Thus was founded the first Salesian 
Home which now houses about one thousand boys. 

The municipal authorities by this time had come 
to recognize the importance of the work which Don 
Bosco was doing, and he began with much success 
a fund for oe erection of technical schools and 
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was consecrated 9 June, 1868, and placed under 
the patronage of Our Lady, Help of Christians. 
In the same year in which Don Bosco began the 
erection of the church fifty priests and teachers 
who had been assisting him formed a society under 
a common rule which Pius IX, provisionally in 1869, 
and finally in 1874, approved. 

Character and Growth of the Oratory Any attempt 
to explain the popularity of the Oratory among the 
classes to which Don Bosco devoted his life would 
fail without an appreciation of his spirit which was 
its life. From his earliest intercourse with poor 
boys he had never failed to see under the dirt, the 
rags, and the uncouthness the spark which a little 
kindness and encouragement would fan into a flame. 
In a vision or dream which he is said to have had in 
his early boyhood, wherein it was disclosed to him 
what his lifework would be, a voice said to him: “ Not 
with blows, but with charity and gentleness must 
you draw these friends to the path of virtue.’? And 
whether this be accounted as nothing more than a 
dream, that was in reality the spirit with which he 
animated his Oratory. In the earlier days when 
the number of his little disciples was slender he 
drew them about him by means of small presents 
and attractions, and by pleasant walks to favourite 
spots in the environs of Turin. These excursions 
occurring on Sunday, Don Bosco would say Mass 
in the village church and give a short instruction 
on the Gospel; breakfast would then be eaten, fol- 
lowed by games; and in the afternoon Vespers would 
be chanted, a lesson in Catechism given, and the 
Rosary recited. It was a familiar sight to see him 
in the field surrounded by kneeling boys preparing 
for confession. 

Don Bosco’s method of study knew nothing of 
punishment. Observance of rules was obtained by 
instilling a true sense of duty, by removing as- 
siduously all occasions for disobedience, and by 
allowing no effort towards virtue, how trivial soever 
it might be, to pass unappreciated. He held that 
the teacher should be father, adviser, and friend, 
and he was the first to adopt the preventive method. 
Of punishment he said: “As far as possible avoid 
punishing ... try to gain love before inspiring 
fear.”” And in 1877 he wrote: “I do not remember 
to have used formal punishment; and with God’s 
grace I have always obtained, and from apparently 
hopeless children, not alone what duty exacted, but 
what my wish simply expressed.’’ In one of his 
books he has discussed the causes of weakness of 
character, and derives them largely from a misdi- 
rected kindness in the rearing of children. Parents 
make a parade of precocious talents; the child un- 
derstands quickly, and his sensitiveness enraptures 


all who meet him, but the parents have only suc- ~ 


ceeded in producing an affectionate, perfected, in- 
telligent animal. The chief object should be to form 
the will and to temper the character. In all his 
ee Don Bosco tried to cultivate a taste for music, 


elieving it to be a powerful and refining influence. s 


“Tnstruction”’, he said, 
a game; knowledge never makes a man because it 
does not directly touch the heart. It gives more 
power in the exercise of good or evil; but alone it 
is an indifferent weapon, wantin guidance.” 
always studied, too, the aptitudes and vocations 
of his pupils; and to an almost supernatural qui 

ness and clearness of insight into the hearts 


children must be ascribed no small part of his success. 
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thoroughly believed in play as a means of arousing 
childish curiosity—more than this, he places it among 
his first recommendations, and for the rest he adopted 
St. Philip Neri’s words: ‘‘Do as you wish, I do not 
care so long as you do not sin.” 

Statistics—At the time of Don Bosco’s death in 
1888 there were 250 houses of the Salesian Society 
in all parts of the world, containing 130,000 children, 
and from which there annually went out 18,000 
finished apprentices. In the mother-house Don 
Bosco had selected the brightest of his pupils, taught 
them Italian, Latin, French, and mathematics, 
and this band formed a teaching corps for the new 
homes which quickly grew up in other places. Up 
to 1888 over six thousand priests had gone forth 
from Don Bosco’s institutions, 1,200 of whom had 
remained in the society. The schools begin with 
the child in his first instruction and lead, for those 
who choose it, to seminaries for the priesthood. 
The society also conducts Sunday schools, evening 
schools for adult workmen, schools for those who 
enter the priesthood late in life, technical schools, 
and printing establishments for the diffusion of good 
reading in different languages. Its members also 
have charge of hospitals and asylums, nurse the 
sick, and do pastoral work, especially in rural dis- 
tricts. . The society has houses in the following 
countries: Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Palestine, and Algiers; 
in North America, Mexico, in South America, Pata- 
gonia, Terra del Fuego, Ecuador, Brazil, Paraguay, 
the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Uruguay, Chile, 
Peru, Venezuela, and Colombia. In the United States 
the Salesians have four churches: Sts. Peter and 
Paul and Corpus Christi in San Francisco, California; 
St. Joseph’s in Oakland, California; and the Trans- 
figuration in New York City. Very Rev. Michael 
Borghino, Provincial for America, resides in San 


Francisco. 

Don Bosco’s Apostolate and Other Sketches (Salesian Press, 
Turin, 1901); Wrser in Kirchenlex., X, 1558 saqq.; VILLE- 
FRANCHE, Don Bosco, tr. Martin (London). 
. F. SAXToN. 


Boscovich, Rucerero GruseppE, a Dalmatian 
Jesuit and well-known mathematician, astronomer, 
and natural philosopher, b. at Ragusa, 18 May, 1711; 
d. at Milan, 13 February, 1787. He was the youngest 
of six brothers and his education was begun at the 

Jesuit college of 
his native city. 
Being early im- 
pressed by the 
success achieved 
by his masters he 
resolved to seek 
admission in 
their ranks and 
on 31 October, 
1725, at the 
youthful age of 
fourteen, he en- 
tered the noviti- 
ate of the Society 
of Jesusin Rome. 
His unusual tal- 
ents manifested 
themselves par- 
ticularly during 
Sates. - the years devot- 
____Ruearzro Gruserpr Boscovich _ ed to literary and 
7 philosophical 
studies at the Collegio Romano, the most _cele- 
_ brated of the colleges of the Society of Jesus. 
s, for example, young Boscovich discovered for 
mself the proof of the theorem of Pythagoras. His 
ssors, especially Father Horatius Borgondi, 
ssor of mathematics, knew how to cultivate his 
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talents, and he made such progress, especially in 
mathematics, that he was able to take the place of his 
former professor at the Roman College even before 
the completion of his theological studies. As soon as 
he had completed the ordinary studies of a young 
Jesuit, he was appointed regular professor of mathe- 
matical science in the same college. He performed 
the duties of this office with much distinction for a 
whole generation, as is evidenced by the numerous 
Latin dissertations which he published nearly every 
year, according to the custom of the time. These 
show Boscovich’s preference for astronomical prob- 
lems. Among them may be mentioned: “The Sun- 
spots’? (1736); ‘The Transit of Mercury’ (1737); 
“The Aurora Borealis’? (1738); ‘‘The Applications of 
the Telescope in Astronomical Studies’’ (1739); ‘The 
Figure of the Earth’? (1739); ‘The Motion of the 
heavenly Bodies in an unresisting Medium’’ (1740); 
“The various Effects of Gravity’’ (1741); ‘The 
Aberration of the Fixed Stars’’ (1742). Problems in 
pure mathematics as well as philosophical specula- 
tions regarding the various theories on the constitu- 
tion of matter also engaged his attention and he took 
an- active part in all scientific discussions which 
agitated the learned world of his time. To these be- 
long his ‘‘The Deviation of the Earth from the proba- 
ble Spherical Shape’’; ‘‘Researches on Universal 
Gravitation’’; ‘The Computation of a Comet’s Orbit 
from a Few Observations’’, ete. His able treatment 
of these and similar problems attracted the attention 
of foreign, as well as of Italian, Academies, several 
of which—among them Bologna, Paris, and London 
—admitted him to membership. At Paris he shared 
with the famous mathematician Euler the honour 
of having submitted the correct solution of a prize 
problem. 

Boscovich also showed much ability in dealing 
with practical problems. To him was due the project 
of the Observatory of the Collegio Romano, which 
afterwards became so well known. He first sug- 
gested using the massive dome-pillars of the college 
church of St. Ignatius as a foundation, on account 
of their great stability, (The church dome has not 
yet been completed, so the pillars still await the 
superstructure planned by the architect.) The un- 
favourable circumstances of the time and the storms 
brewing against the Jesuits, which ended, as is well 
known, in the suppression of the Society, prevented 
Boscovich’s plan from being carried out until 1850, 
when Father Secchi, his worthy successor, was able 
to bring it to completion. There is a close parallel, 
it may be observed, between these two coryphei of 
the Roman College, and Boscovich may, without 
hesitation, be considered the intellectual forerunner 
of Secchi. Like Secchi, too, he was the adviser of the 
papal Government in all important technical ques- 
tions. Thus, when in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the great dome of St. Peter’s began to show 
cracks and other signs of damage, causing consterna- 
tion to the pope and to the Eternal City, Boscovich 
was consulted, and the excitement was not allayed 
until his plan to place large iron bands about the 
dome was carried out. His advice was sought when 
there was question of rendering innocuous the 
Pontine marshes and he was also entrugted with the 
survey of the Papal States. Pope Benedict XIV 
commissioned him and his fellow-Jesuit, Le Maire, 
to carry out several precise meridian arc measure- 
ments, and it seems to have been due chiefly to his 
influence that the same pope, in 1757, abrogated the 
obsolete decree of the Index against the Copernican 
system, — : : 

Many universities outside of Italy sought to’ 
ber Boscovich among their professors. He hi 
was full of the spirit of 
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survey in Brazil. He voluntarily offered his services 
for the arduous task, hoping thus to be able to carry 
out an independent survey in Ecuador, and so obtain 
data of value for the final solution of the problem of 
the figure of the earth, which was then exciting much 
attention in England and France. His proposal led 
to the institution of similar surveys in the Papal 
States, the pope taking this means of retaining him 
in his own domain. A detailed account of the results 
of the work appeared in a large quarto volume 
(Rome, 1755) entitled: ‘‘ De litterarid expeditione per 
Pontificiam ditionem ad dimetiendos duos meridiani 
gradus et corrigendam mappam geographicam”’. A 
map of the Papal States made at the same time, 
which corrected many previous errors, proved to be 
likewise a welcome contribution to the discussion re- 
garding the more or less spherical form of the earth. 
Many of the triangulations were accompanied by no 
slight difficulties. The two base-lines employed in 
the survey—one on the Via Appia, the other in the 
neighbourhood of Rimini—were measured with great 
care. The first was redetermined in 1854-55 by 
Father Secchi, as the mark indicating one end of the 
line measured by Boscovich and Le Maire had been lost. 
(Cf. Secchi’s work: Misura della Base trigonometrica 
esequita sulla via Appia per ordine del governo 
pontificio, Roma, 1858.) Besides his work in mathe- 
matical astronomy we also find Boscovich speculat- 
ing, upon scientific grounds, on the essence of matter 
and endeavouring to establish more widely Newton’s 
law of universal gravitation. As early as 1748 we 
meet essays from his pen in this field of thought, e. g. 
“De materie divisibilitate et de principiis corporum 
dissertatio’’? (1748); ‘‘De continuitatis lege et ejus 
consectariis pertinentibus ad prima materiz elementa 
eorumque vires’”’ (1754); “‘De lege virium in natura 
existentium’’ (1755); “Philosophie naturalis theoria 
redacta ad unicam legem virium in naturd existen- 
tium’’ (1758). Boscovich, according to the views 
expressed in these essays, held that bodies could not 
be composed of a continuous material substance, 
nor even of contiguous material particles, but of in- 
numerable, point-like structures whose individual 
components lack all extension and divisibility. A 
repulsion exists between them which is indeed in- 
finitesimal but cannot vanish without compenetration 
taking place. This repulsion is due to certain forces 
with which these elements are endowed. It tends to 
become infinite when they are in very close proximity, 
whereas within certain limits it diminishes as the 
distance is increased and finally becomes an at- 
tractive force. This change is brought about by the 
diverse directions of the various forces. Boscovich 
divided his last-mentioned exhaustive work into 
three parts, first explaining and establishing his 
theory, then pointing out its applications to me- 
chanical problems, and finally showing how it may 
be employed in physics. His attempt to reduce the 
most complicated laws of nature to a simple funda- 
mental law aroused so much interest that in 1763 a 
third, and enlarged, edition of his ‘‘Theoria philo- 
sophie naturalis’”’ (Venice, 1763) had become neces- 
sary. The publisher added as an appendix a cata- 
logue of Boscovich’s previous works. ‘There are no 
less than sixty-six treatises dating from 1736—a 
ea of his literary activity. Some have already 


_.been mentioned and to these may be added his 


“Elementorum matheseos tomi tres’’, in quarto 
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Boscovich attracted attention by his political 

writings as well as by his scientific achievements. 

His verses in which he eulogized the Polish 
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cities and provinces. Thus, in 1757, he was sent by 
the city of Lucca to the Court of Vienna, to urge the 
damming of the lakes which were threatening the 
city. He acquitted himself of this task with such 
skill that the Luccans made him an honorary citizen 
and rendered him generous assistance on his scientific 
journeys, both in Italy, France, and England. While 
in England he gave the impulse to the observations 
of the approaching transit of Venus, on 6 June, 1761, 
and it is not unlikely that his proposal to employ 
lenses composed of liquids, to avoid chromatic 
aberration, may have contributed to Dollond’s suc- 
cess in constructing achromatic telescopes. The 
citizens of Ragusa, his native town, besought him to 
settle a dispute in which they had become involved 
with the King of France—an affair which the pope 
himself deigned to adjust. Boscovich returned from 
England in company with the Venetian ambassador 
who took him by way of Poland as far as Constanti- 
nople. He availed himself of this opportunity to 
extend and complete his archeological studies in 
these countries, as may be gathered from his journal 
published at Bassano in 1784: ‘‘Giornale d’un viaggio 
da Constantinopoli in Polonia con una relazione delle 
rovine di Troja’’. The hardships of this journey 
shattered his health, yet we find him shortly after 
(1762) employed at Rome in various practical works, 
such as the draining of the Pontine marshes. In 
1764 he accepted the appointment of professor of 
mathematics at the University of Pavia (Ticinum). 
At the same time Father La Grange, the former assist- 
ant of Father Pezenas of the Observatory of Marseilles, 
was invited by the Jesuits of Milan to erect an ob- 
servatory at the large college of Brera. He was able 
to avail himself of the technical skill of Boscovich in 
carrying out his commission and it may be ques- 
tioned to which of the two belongs the greater credit 
in the founding of this observatory which, even in 
our own time, with that of the Collegio Romano, is 
among the most prominent of Italy. It was Bosco- 
vich who selected the south-east corner of the college 
as a site for the observatory and worked out the com- 
plete plans, including the reinforcements and the 
necessary remodelling for the structure. Building 
operations were immediately begun and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1765, a large room for the mural quad- 
rants and meridian instruments, another for the 
smaller instruments, and a broad terrace, with several 
revolving domes to contain the sextants and equa- 


torials, were completed. Such was the stability of | 


the observatory that the new 18-inch glass of Schiapa- 
relli could be mounted in it although a cylindrical 
dome with a diameter of 13 ‘yards, 4 inches now 
takes the place of the octagonal hall of Boscovich. 

The London Academy proposed to send Boscovich 
in charge of a scientific expedition to California to 
observe the transit of Venus in 1769 but, unfortu- 
nately, the opposition manifested everywhere to the 
Society of Jesus and leading finally to its suppression, 
made this impossible. He continued, however, to 
give his services to the Milan Observatory for whose 
further development he was able to obtain no in- 
considerable sums of money. In particular the ad- 
justment of the instruments engaged his attention, 


a subject about which he has left several papers. — 


But as his elaborate plans received only partial sup- 
port from his superiors and patrons, he thought 


seriously in 1772 of severing his connexion with the 
observatory and, in fact, in the same year, Father — 


La Grange was placed in complete charge of the ne 
institution. Boscovich was to become professor 
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printing of his as yet unpublished works in five 
volumes, for it was not easy to find a suitable pub- 
lisher in France for books written in Latin. In 1785 
there appeared at Bassano, ‘‘Rogerii Josephi Bosco- 
vich opera pertinentia ad opticam et astronomiam 
... in quinque tomos distributa’’, the last im- 
portant work from the pen of this active man, who, 
after its completion, retired for a time to the mon- 
astery of the monks of Vallombrosa. He returned 
to Milan with new plans, but death shortly overtook 
him at the age of seventy-six, delivering him from a 
severe malady which was accompanied by temporary 
mental derangement. He was buried in the church 
of Santa Maria Podone. 

Boscovich, by his rare endowments of mind and 
the active use which he made of his talents, was pre- 
eminent among the scholars of his time. His merits 
were recognized by learned societies and universities, 
and by popes and princes who honoured him and 
bestowed favours upon him. He was recognized as a 
gifted teacher, an accomplished leader in scientific 
enterprises, an inventor of important instruments 
which are still employed (such as the ring-micrometer, 
etc.), and as a pioneer in developing new theories. 
All this, however, did not fail to excite envy against 
him, particularly during the later years of his life in 
France, where men like d’Alembert and Condorcet 
reluctantly saw the homage paid to the former 
Jesuit, and that, too, at a time when so many frivo- 
lous charges were being made against his lately sup- 
pressed order. This hostility was further increased 
by various controversies which resulted in differ- 
ences of opinion, such as the contention between 
Boscovich and Rochon regarding priority in the in- 
vention of the rock crystal prismatic micrometer. 
(Cf. Delambre, Histoire de l’Astronomie du XVIII° 
siécle, p. 645.) The invention of the ring-micrometer 
just mentioned, which Boscovich describes in his 
memoir ‘‘De novo telescopii usu ad objecta ccelestia 
determinanda’”’ (Rome, 1739), has been ascribed 
without reason by some to the Dutch natural phi- 
losopher Huygens. The chief advantage of the 
simple measuring instrument devised by Boscovich 
consists in its not requiring any artificial illumination 
of the field of the telescope. This makes it useful in 
observing faint objects, as its inventor expressly 
points out in connexion with the comet of 1739. 
The novel views of Boscovich in the domain of natu- 
ral philosophy have not, up-to the present time, 
passed unchallenged, even on the part of Catholic 
scholars. Against his theory of the constitution of 
matter the objection has been raised that an in- 
admissible actio in distans is inevitable in the mutual 
actions of the elementary points of which material 
bodies are supposed to he composed. The theory 
therefore leads to Occasionalism. Acknowledgment 
must, however, be made of the suggestiveness of 


-Boscovich’s work in our own day, and the germs of 


many of the conclusions of modern physics may be 
found in it. His illustrious successor at the Observa- 


tory of the Collegio Romano, Father Angelo Secchi, 


in his “Unita delle forze fisiche”’, has in many re- 
spects followed in his footsteps, and in fact the 
cosmological views held by many later natural phi- 
losophers furnish unequivocal proof of the influence 
of the theories maintained by Boscovich. 

Among his many smaller works (for full list ef. 


Sommervogel, cited below) the following deserve 


ial attention: ‘‘De annuis stellarum fixarum 
rationibus’’? (Rome, 1742); ‘De orbitis come- 

. determinandis ope trium observationum 
e invicem remotarum”’ (Paris, 1774); ‘‘De 
-compertis pertinentibus ad_perficiendam 
? (1767). His chief works, however, are: 


); (3) “Opera pertinentia ad opticam et As. 
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terarid expeditione per Pontificiam di- 
5); (2) “Theoria philosophiz naturalis’’ 
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tronomiam maxima ex parte nova et omnia hucusque 
inedita’”’ (1785). The second was published in 
Vienna 1758-59, in Venice, 1763, and again in 
Vienna in 1764. The last-named work was subjected 
to an exhaustive criticism by Delambre, by no means 
a friend of the Jesuits. He closes with these words: 
“Boscovich in general manifests a preference for 
graphical methods in the use of which he gives evi- 
dence of great skill. In his whole work he shows him- 
self a teacher who prefers to lecture rather than to 
lose himself in speculations”’. 

The most extended biographical account of Boscovich may 
be found in Vite Italorum, Auctore Angelo Fabronio, Academie 
Pisane curatore (Pisa, 1789), XIV; cf. also SomMERVOGEL, 
Bibl. de la c. de J. (Brussels, 1890), I, col. 1828-50. For shorter 
accounts cf. ZAMAGNA (Ragusa, 1787); LaLANnpE (Paris, 
1792); Ricca (Milan, 1789); Bacamontr (Ragusa, 1789); 
BizzarRo (Venice, 1817); Galleria di Ragusani illustri (Ragusa, 
1841); VaccoLini in Giornale arcadico (1842), XCII, 174. 

ApoLr MULurr. 


Bosio, ANronto, known as “The Columbus of the 
Catacombs”’, b. in the island of Malta about the year 
1576; d. 1629. While still a boy he was sent to 
Rome and placed in charge of an uncle who repre- 
sented the Knights of Malta in the Eternal City. In 
the Roman schools he studied literature, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, but at the age-of eighteen he gave 
up his legal studies and for the remaining thirty-six 
years of his life all his time was devoted to archzologi- 
eal work in the Roman catacombs. The accidental 
discovery, in 1578, of an ancient subterranean ceme- 
tery on the Via Salaria had for the moment attracted 
general attention in Rome. Few, however, realized 
the importance of the discovery, and, with the ex- 
ception of three foreign scholars, Ciacconio, De 
Winghe, and L’Heureux, no one seriously thought of 
pursuing further investigations. It was reserved for 
Bosio to begin the systematic exploration of sub- 
terranean Rome and thus to become the founder of 
the science of Christian archeology. The young 
explorer from the beginning realized that in early 
Christian literature he would find an indispensable 
ally, and accordingly he began to study the Acts 
of the Martyrs and of the Councils, the writings of 
the Greek and the Latin Fathers, and in fact every 
species of document that might help to throw light 
on the obscurities of his subject. An idea of the 
vast scope of his reading may be obtained from the 
two great tomes of his manuscript notes in the 
Vallicelliana library at Rome, each of which contains 
about a thousand pages in folio. 

The literary labours of Bosio account for only half 
of his time; the other half was consumed in systematic 
efforts to utilize the information derived from his read- 
ing for his particular object. Thus, for example, after 
he had collected all the data possible relative to the 
location of a catacomb on one of the great roads 
leading from Rome, Bosio would betake himself 
to the place indicated, and go over every inch of 
ground carefully in the hope of discovering a for- 
gotten stairway, or luminariwm, of a cemetery. If 
fortune crowned his investigations with success, he 
would then descend to the subterranean abode of 
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translation was undertaken by Severano, but never 
published. Aringhi’s Latin translation appeared in 
1651, but the liberties which this writer took with the 
original text were far from being improvements. 
Bosio’s ‘‘ Roma Sotterranea ”’ is entirely devoted to a 
description of the cemeteries explored by the great 
archeologist. His leading thought was to ascertain 
all that was possible regarding the history of each 
cemetery, by what name it was known in antiquity, 
who were its founders, what martyrs and illustrious 
Christians were interred there. Many of his con- 
clusions have in modern times been found to be 
erroneous, but on the other hand, recent research 
has shown, in one important instance, that a con- 
jecture of Bosio’s, which de Rossi thought without 
foundation, was wholly correct. (See CHRISTIAN 
ArcH#OLOGY.) Bosio’s method is acknowledged by 
all to have been scientific; his shortcomings were 
those of the age in which he lived. In view of the 
fact that numerous frescoes which existed in the 
early seventeenth century have since been destroyed, 
it is unfortunate that the copyists employed by Bosio 
were not equal to the task assigned to them. Wil- 
pert states that the illustrations of “Roma Sot- 
teranea” are of little use to the modern arche- 
ologist. 

NortHcotr AND Browntow, Roma Sotterranea (London, 
1878); WiLpPErRT, Pitture delle Catacombe Romane (Rome, 1903); 
Miuuer in Realencyklopddie fiir prot. Theol., s. v. Koimeterien 
(Leipzig, 1901). 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina.—Bosnia and Herze- 
govina form the north-western corner of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Taking the two together as one territory, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina is bounded on the north by the 
Austrian provinces and titular kingdoms of Croatia 
and Slavonia, on the east by the Kingdom of Servia, 
on the south by one of the nominal provinces of Tur- 
key, the principality of Montenegro, and the titular 
kingdom and Austrian province of Dalmatia, and on 
the west by Dalmatia and Croatia. The Dinaric Alps 
and the Save and Drina Rivers form a large part of 
the boundary line of the country which in shape 
closely resembles an equilateral triangle. The joint 
territory has an area of about 19,702 square miles 
and belongs nominally to the Turkish Empire. Arti- 
cle 25 of the Treaty of Berlin, 13 July, 1878, granted 
Austria-Hungary the right to occupy and administer 
the two provinces. Since then they have been under 
the control of the Minister of Finance of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy as crown provinces. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina belong, with their alternating high- 
lands and mountain chains, to the region of the Karst 
mountains. The Karst region forms a part of the 
spurs of the southern Alps. It is a mountainous lime- 
stone district of the mesozoic period with valleys of 
incomplete formation. The rocky, unfruitful char- 
acter of the Karst region is more evident in the south- 
ern part of the territory than in the northern, for in 
the north the forest-covered ranges, running chiefly 
from south-east to north-west, enclose fertile valleys. 
The only flat country is the district called Posavina, 


_ lying on the Save. There is in general a terrace-like 
descent from the mountainous region towards the 


Adriatic and the Hungarian depression. 
Bosnia may be regarded as a succession of great 
terraces, but Herzegovina, in which the mountain 


a lope down towards the Narenta River, has more 


The former belongs to the 


basin. 1 
iS e latter to that of the Adri- 
he Lotike (6 
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and the Drina. Herzegovina is drained by the Na- 
renta (Neretva) River. As Bosnia falls away towards 
the north until it descends into the low-lying region 
of the Save, it is easy of access from central Europe 
and was, consequently, exposed to incursions by the 
kings of Hungary. After crossing the Saxe the Hun- 
garian armies could penetrate into the heart of the 
country without encountering any natural obstacles. 
Bosnia was also, in consequence of the physical for- 
mation of the land, frequently divided politically into 
two parts, the upper or mountainous Bosnia, which 
extended to where the rivers pass into the flat coun- 
try of the Save, and the Bosnian plain along the 
Save. The Romans observed this natural line of 
division and made it the boundary between the prov- 
inces of Dalmatia and Pannonia. Just as the political 
unity of Bosnia was made more difficult by its natural 
configuration, so on the other hand, the development 
of a compact principality was favoured in Herze- 
govina (called also Hum, Chulm, and Chulmo) by its 
basin-like shape. 

Physical Formation.—Mesozoic formations appear 
throughout this territory especially in the shape of 
Triassic rocks; where there are dislocations the under- 
lying palzozoic rocks frequently project. These lat- 
ter are made of slate, sandstone, and limestone, as for 
example, the famous mountain range of slate rock 
called KreSevo, in the western part of the Serajevo 
district, and the range called Posara on the Save. 
Jurassic rock and chalk formations appear chiefly in 
Herzegovina and western Bosnia. Of far greater ex- 
tent are the neogenic fresh water formations contain- 
ing the great coal deposits of the two territories. 
There is also much volcanic rock of various ages. 
The climate of Bosnia is in general the usual conti- 
nental one of cold winters and hot summers, while 
in Herzegovina the nearness of the sea makes the cli- 
mate almost semi-tropical. The average yearly tem- 
perature is from 48.2° to 50° Fahr. The average 
temperature of Travnik, situated at a height of 1,640 
feet in about the centre of the country, is in January 
28.4° Fahr., in April 50.5°, in July, 68.3°, and in Octo- 
ber 50.3°. Since the time of the Romans Bosnia has 


\ 


- into various tribes. 
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the population (about 98 per cent) belong to the 
southern Slavonic people, the Serbs. Although one 
in race, the people form in religious beliefs three 
sharply separated divisions: the Mohammedans, 
about 550,000 persons (35 per cent), Greek Schismatics, 
about 674,000 persons (43 per cent), and Catholics, 
about 334,000 persons (21.3 per cent). The last men- 
tioned are chiefly peasants. The Mohammedans form 
the mass of the population in the region called the 
Krajina in the north-west, in the district of Serajevo 
and in the south-eastern part of the territory; the 
Greek Schismatics preponderate in the district of 
Banjaluka. The Catholics of the Latin Rite exceed 
the other two denominations only in the district 
of Travnik and in northern Herzegovina. There are 
in addition 8,000 Jews and 4,000 Protestants. Di- 
vided aecording to occupation 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation are farmers or wine-cultivators (1,385,291). 
There are 5,833 large estates, the owners of which are 
chiefly Mohammedans, 88,970 cultivators of land not 
their own (kmeten), 88,867 free peasants who own 
the land they till, and 22,625 peasants who own farm- 
ing-land and also cultivate the land of others. The 
population of the towns is small. 

History.—There are traces of human settlements 
in Bosnia dating from the Stone Age. The earliest 
inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina of whom 
there is any certainty are the Illyrians, an exceed- 
ingly rapacious pastoral people who were divided 
The best known of these are: 

a small tribe called the Liburnians living in the north- 
west, who were notorious pirates; the Ardiwans liv- 
ing south of the Liburnians, and the Antiariats, who 
were neighbours of the Ardizans living still farther 
to the south. The migrations of the Celts in the third 
and fourth centuries before Christ drove various 
Illyrian tribes out of their former possessions. From 
the third century until 167 B. c., a powerful Illyrian 
kingdom existed, under rulers called Agron, Teuta, 
and Gentius, in southern Dalmatia, and the ad- 
joining Herzegovina and Montenegro. The Romans 
ad a hard struggle before they succeeded finally in 
breaking the power of the Illyrians and in getting con- 
trol of Bosnia and Herzegovina (6 B. c.—A. D. 9). The 
sagacious Romans saw that in order to control the line 
of the Danube and the east coast of Italy it was nec- 
essary to absorb the triangular shaped country of the 
Illyrians. No part of the peninsula contains so many 
traces of Roman civilization as Dalmatia and the ad- 
joining Bosnia. The Romans built a road from Mitro- 
vié or Mitrovitza (Sirmium) near the Save to Gradisca 
and continued it from Gradisca through what is now 
western Bosnia or Turkish Croatia as far as Salona; 
they constructed a second road through upper Bosnia 
across the present district of Serajevo to Domavia on 


the Drina, and from here to Mitrovié; a third road 


went from Salona to Narona (near Dubrawa) and to 
Scodra (Scutari). The Romans named the province 
Dalmatia after the largest and bravest of the tribes 


_ living on the coast. They divided it into three admin- 
_ istrative dioceses, the chief cities being, respectively, 


Salona, the capital of the whole province, Scardona, 
and Narenta. The northernmost part of Bosnia, ex- 
tending for some distance from the Save, was included 
in the province of Pannonia. The Illyrians who had 


_ been familiar only with war and cattle-raising now 


turned their attention, under the guidance of the 
Romans, to mining, placer-mining for gold, and 
iculture. They became largely Romanized and 

ds of years their legions bravely defended 


he fall of the Western Roman Empire Dal- 


d Pannonia came into the possession of the 


the reign of his successor, Ban Stephen, the Paterines 
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Ostrogoths. After the Slavs the Avars raided the ter- 
ritory and in 598 turned Dalmatia almost into a wil- 
derness. After this the Slavs greatly desired the 
country and succeeded in taking possession during the 
first half of the seventh century. Among the tribes 
which now owned the land, the Hroati (later called 
Croats) lived on the Dalmatic coast and the Serbi in 
the interior. Up to the eighth century the influence 
of the Byzantine Empire was paramount. At the end 
of the ninth century when the power of the Carlovin- 
gian dynasty extended as far as the south-eastern 
Alpine provinces, the Croats came under the influence 
of Western civilization and embraced Latin Chris- 
tianity. The tribes of the interior retained the patri- 
archal form of government and the old pagan worship 
much longer than the dwellers on the coast, notwith- 
standing the connexion which they had had for cen- 
turies with Constantinople. Bosnia seems to have 
belonged to Croatia as late as the beginning of the 
tenth century. A little later the Servian prince Ceslav 
(931-960) succeeded in freeing Servia from the suzer- 
ainty of Bulgaria and built up a confederation of 
which Bosnia formed a part.. About 955 Ceslav was 
obliged to defend the dependent banat, or district, of 
Bosnia (originally merely the valley of the upper 
Bosna) from an incursion of the Magyars. After the 
death of Ceslav and the dissolution of his kingdom, 
Bosnia was ruled by native bans or chiefs. In 968 
however, Bosnia was conquered by the Croatian king 
Kresimir and in 1019 the whole north-western part 
of the Balkan Peninsula came under the sway of the 
Eastern Roman Emperor, Basil II. After Basil’s 
death Bosnia regained its independence and was ruled 
by native bans until it was united with the domain 
of Béla II, King of Hungary. In 1135 this ruler 
called himself for the first time King of Rama (Bos- 
nia). : 
During the entire reign of the Emperor Manuel I, 
Comnenus, (1143-80) a long and fierce struggle went 
on between the Byzantine Empire on the one side and 
Hungary and the southern Slavs on the other; in this 
Ban Boris, the first ruler of Bosnia known by name, 
remained faithful to Hungary. In 1163, however, 
Boris took sides against Stephen III in the quarrel 
over the succession to the Hungarian throne. He was 
defeated by Gottfried of Meissen who was sent with 
an army against him, and his family lost their power 
in Bosnia. The Banat of Boris extended from Livno 
and the valley of the Rama in the west to the Drina 
River in the east. Three years later Bosnia, Syrmia, . 
Croatia, and Dalmatia became subject to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. After the death of Manuel 1, Comnenus 
(1180) the new Ban, Kulin, was able to shake off the 
foreign yoke. But Béla III of Hungary, desiring to 
make Bosnia a dependency of his own kingdom, per- 
suaded the pope to place the Bishopric of Bosnia and 
the Diocese of Ston in Herzegovina under the Arch- 
diocese of Epa the territory of which belonged to 
Hungary. Before this Bosnia had been suffragan to 
Ragusa. In order to counteract this indirect Hun- 
garian control Kulin, his family, and 10,000 Bosnians, 
between the years 1190-99, became adherents of the 
Paterine heresy. When Pope Innocent III and King 
Emmerich of Hungary joined forces to exterminate 
the Paterines and to conquer Bosnia, Kulin preserved 
Bosnia’s independence of Hungarian control by re- 
turning in 1203 to the Catholic religion in the presence ~ 
of the papal legate, Johannes de Casamaris. During 


grew so powerful that they deposed Stephen and sub- 
stituted one of their own adherents, the able Matthias - 
Ninoslav_ (1232-50), who was probably related to_ 


Kulin. In 1233 ees returned 


under King Theodoric, During the war Faith, but 
d (535-554) between Justinian and the Os-_ with t 
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tained his position as Ban of Bosnia, he was not able 
to found a dynasty and after his death his princi- 
pality gradually fell to pieces. The districts of Herze- 
govina near Ragusa aimed at individual independence, 
while the rest of the territory now included in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina gradually came into a more com- 
plete dependence on Hungary. 

During the reign of Béla IV of Hungary (1235-70) 
upper Bosnia and the district of Posavina were formed 
into the Banat of Bosnia, the region in the west on 
the Usora into the Banat of Usora, and the region in 
the east on the Drina into the Banat of Soli or Tuzla, 
while the western part of the present territory of 
Herzegovina, the region of the Rama, and southern 
Bosnia were ruled by various powerful Croatian fam- 
ilies. At this time a relative of Ninoslay named 
Pryezda lived on the upper part of the Bosna River. 
Pryezda’s son, Stephen Katroman (1322-53), was the 
first of the Katroman family from which for a cen- 
tury and a half came the bans and kings of Bosnia. 
Stephen was a vassal of the kings of Hungary, who 
were his relatives and members of the house of Anjou. 
Through this connexion Stephen was able, after de- 
feating the rulers of the present Herzegovina, to unite 
this territory to his domains. From the tenth cen- 
tury Herzegovina had formed a so-called buffer dis- 
trict between the Dalmatic coast and Bosnia on the 
one side and Servia on the other. On the dismem- 
berment of the great Servian empire of Dusan the 
Strong, Tvrtko, Stephen Katroman’s nephew and 
successor, with the help of King Louis I (the Great) 
of Hungary, became master of the district of the upper 
Drina, Trebinje, and Canale. Tyrtko now, with the 
consent of Louis, took the title of King of Bosnia. 
A few years later (1384) Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
laid waste for the first time by the Turks. After the 
death of Louis the Great (1382) Tvrtko threw off the 
suzerainty of Hungary and conquered the cities on 
the Dalmatic coast. During the reigns of his suc- 
cessors Stephen Dabischa (1391-95), Queen Helena 
(1395-98), Stephen Osoja (1398-1418), Stephen Os- 
tojitsch (1418-21), Stephen Tvrtko II (1404-31) (the 
rival of the two last-named kings), Stephen Thomas 
(1443-61), and Stephen Thomaschewitz (1461-63) 
the kingdom rapidly declined in power so that these 
rulers were not able to maintain their authority over 
the conquered districts or to keep the insubordinate 
vassals and nobles in check. The nobles ruled their 
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minion of the Turks twenty years after the fall of 
Bosnia (1483). The long period of Turkish oppression 
is lightened by the daring feat of Prince Eugene, who 
in the autumn of 1697 after the battle of Zenta, with 
4,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry advanced towards 
the capital of Bosnia; as the expected rising of the 
Christian population failed to take place, he retreated, 
carrying with him 40,000 liberated Christians. By 
the Treaty of Passarowitz (1718) the northern part 
of Bosnia and Servia was given to Austria, but the 
Treaty of Belgrade restored this district to the Turks. 

Among the many revolts in Bosnia against the 
bureaucratic rule of the Osmanli Turks that of 1830- 
31 under Hussein Aga deserves mention; of the re- 
volts in Herzegovina that of 1875. Article 25 of the 
Treaty of Berlin, 13 July, 1878, granted Austria the 
right to occupy and govern Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The main column of the Austrian troops (thirteenth 
army corps), under the command of General of the 
Ordnance Joseph Freiherr von Philoppovich crossed 
the Save into Bosnia near Brod 29 July; two days 
later Major-General Jovanovic entered Herzegovina 
with a division. As the occupation took place with 
the consent of the Porte, it was thought that there 
would be no fighting. But the Mohammedan popu- 
lation, secretly incited by Servia, rose under the 
leadership of the adventurer, Hadschi Loja, against 
the “foreign conquerors’. They were joined by 
large bands of Arnauts from Albania and by the Turk- 
ish troops who had received no instructions. The 
insurgents were defeated in bloody battles at Maglaj, 
Zepce, Jajce, Tuzla, and other places. On the even- 
ing of 18 August the Austrian troops stood before 
Serajevo which was taken by storm the next day. In 
order to hasten the end of the revolt three other 
Austrian army corps entered the contested district; 
by the end of September, 1878, both territories were 
subdued with the exception of a few points in the 
north-western part. In the sanjak (subdivision of a 
Turkish province) of Novibazar Austria holds some 
important military positions and controls the com- 
mercial routes; the Turks still retain the civil admin- 
istration. 

Introduction of Christianity.—Christianity was in- 
troduced into both Bosnia and Herzegovina from 
Salona at a very early date. Many of the dioceses 
which were suffragans of the Archdiocese of Salona in 
the sixth century must be sought within the present 
limits of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This is especially 
true of the Bishopric of Bistue (Bestewensis ecclesia) 
which was situated in the heart of the upper part of 
the present Bosnia. When the Arian Ostrogoths came 
into possession of these districts they did not interfere 
with the organization of the Church nor did they per- 


secute the Catholics. The acts of the two provincial © 


synods of Dalmatia which were held at Salona in 530 
and 532 have been preserved and these show that in 
the year 530 four dioceses existed in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. At the second synod two new dioceses were 
founded, Ludricensis (Livno), and Sarsenterensis 
(Sarsitero), the last named lying north of Mostar. 
During the war that lasted twenty years between 
Justinian and the Ostrogoths, the latter changed their 
policy towards the Catholics and persecuted them. 
Only one of the dioceses just mentioned, Bistue, sur- 
vived the Slavonic invasion. Until the middle of the 


eleventh century Bistue was suffragan to the Arch- 
diocese of Spalato; in 1067 it was transferred to the 
Archdiocese of Dioclea-Antivari, and shortly after it 


was made suffragan to the Archdiocese of Ragus 
Disputes now arose between the two last mentio 


; ecco as to the administration of the Bos: 


bishopric; the strife was unfortunate for it 
he sect of the Bogomili to gain a 
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priest. His followers called themselves Christians and 
considered their faith the only true one. In Bosnia 
they were named Paterines. ‘The Paterines, or Bogo- 
mili, rejected marriage, forbade intercourse with those 
of other faiths, disbelieved in war, in any execution 
of human beings, in oaths, in seeking for wealth, and 
in subjection to secular authority. The Paterines 
greatly increased in number and influence in Bosnia 
after the accession to their faith of Ban Kulin, and 
gained numerous adherents in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Croatia and Slavonia and in the cities of the 
Dalmatic coast. A similar sect, the Albigenses, ap- 
peared at the same time. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century even the Bosnian bishop was an 
adherent of the Paterines; Pope Gregory IX, there- 
fore, deposed him in 1233 and raised to the see Jo- 
hannes, a German Dominican from Wildhausen in 
Westphalia. It is to the great credit of the Domini- 
cans that they entered upon a successful spiritual 
campaign against the Paterines in Bosnia and Dal- 
matia. The Franciscans who had an intimate knowl- 
edge of the common people had even greater success. 
They not only brought back the population of the 
Dalmatic coast to the Church, but they also extended 
their spiritual activity to the interior of the country. 
Yet notwithstanding these efforts and those of the 
popes, in spite of two Bosnian crusades, and of the 
transfer of the Diocese of Bosnia to the Archdio- 
cese of Kalocsa in Hungary, the sect was not sup- 
pressed. The formal return of the Bosnian nobles 
and monarchy to Catholicism was merely superficial 

The Turkish conquest of 1463 drove a large part of 
the Catholic population out of Bosnia. This led the 
courageous Franciscan monk, Angelus Zojezdovic, to 
go before the Sultan Mohammed II to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the Christian inhabitants were 
going out of Bosnia in all directions. The sultan, not 
wishing to have the newly conquered province de- 
populated, granted as a favour to the Franciscans 
that Christians should be allowed the free exercise of 
their religion. From that time until the present the 
Franciscan Order has been the only shield of the 
Christians in these two territories. 

Church Statistics.—After the Turkish conquest the 
Bishopric of Bosnia had only a nominal existence. In 
1735 the diocese was reorganized as the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Bosnia and Herzegovina and its adminis- 
tration confided to the Franciscans. Since 1846 the 
country has been divided into two vicariates. Three 
years after the Austrian occupation Pope Leo XIII 
erected the Archdiocese of Serajevo with the suffragan 
dioceses of Banjaluka in the north-western part of 
Bosnia, Mostar-Duvno in the northern part of Herze- 
govina, and Markana-Trebinje in the southern part 
of the same province. The Diocese of Markana- 
Trebinje which was founded in 870 has no bishop of 
its own but is administered by the Bishop of Mostar- 
Duvno. The training of the secular priests in all four 
dioceses is in the hands of the Jesuits. The other 
male religious orders represented are: the Franciscans 

_ who possess 17 monasteries, and have almost entire 
charge of the work of the sacred ministry in the Arch- 
diocese of Serajevo and the Diocese of Mostar-Duyno; 

-and the Trappists, with 3 monasteries and 182 mem- 
bers. The female congregations are: the Sisters of 


Mercy, with 12 convents; the Daughters of Divine — 
Love, 5 convents; the Sisters of the Precious Blood, 


ee 


onvents; the School Sisters, 1 convent. 
e Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
rity of these provinces, but has also been 
stance to the Catholic religion. This is 
‘ison with earlier years. In 1850 
. Ue Catholic in- 
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1878 has not only done much for the mate- — 
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district between Gradisca and Banjaluka, now there 
are 10 monasteries in this region. Before the Austrian 
occupation there were only 7 Catholic families in 
Trebinje; Trebinje has now several parishes and 
churches. In Herzegovina 8 parishes, 25 priests, and 
36,000 Catholics have increased to 45 parishes, 100 
priests, and 110,000 Catholics. The many churches, 
monasteries, school-houses, etc., which have come 
into existence since 1878 are proofs of the advance in 
intelligence and religion. Both territories show how 
beneficent has been the action of Austria in the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. In the agreement made between 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey of 21 April, 1879, the 
former country bound itself to protect in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina the religious liberty of the inhabitants 
as well as of temporary residents. This agreement 
includes Catholics. The regulations in regard to mar- 
riage and divorce, as well as the exemption of the 
clergy from public services and military duty, are 
about the same as those in Austria. The cemeteries 
are still denominational institutions and are reserved 
even more exclusively than in Austria for the ad- 
herents of each faith. 

VsEKosuLay, Gesch, Bosniens von den iltesten Zeiten bis zum 
Verfalle des K Onigreiches, Germ. tr. from the Croatian by von 
Bosnicié (Leipzig, 1885); Supan, Oesterreich-Ungarn in Lén- 
derkunde von Europa (Vienna, Prague, and Leipzig, 1889), pt. 
1, Div. II; Bosnia und Herzegovina in Die dsterreich.-ungar. 
Monarchie’ in. Wort und Bild (Vienna, 1901); ScHWEIGER- 
LERCHENFELD, Bosnien, das Land und seine Bewohner ee 
1879); Die Occupation Bosniens und der Herzegovina durch k 
Truppen, from the soya and imperial war-archives (6 pts., is 
Vienna, 1879, 1880); T. von AsBotu, Bosnien und Herzegovina 
(4 pts., Vienna, 1888); Wissenschaftl. "Mitteilungen aus Bosnien 
und der Herzegovina, publication of the National Museum at 
Serajevo (13 vols., a 1893-1905); H6rnes, Altertiimer 
der Herzegovina und der siidl. Teile Bosniens (Vienna, 1882); 
ScHNELLER, Dive staatsrechil. Stellung von Bosnien und_ der 
Herzegovina (Leipzig, 1892); Correspondence Respecting Affairs 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina (Eng. Foreign Office, 1876—); 
Mutter, Travels and Politics in the Near East (London, 1899): 
Statesman’s Year Book, (London, 1907). 
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Boso, first Bishop of Merseburg, in the present Prus- 
sian Province of Saxony, and Apostle of the Wends, 
d. November, 970. He was a Benedictine monk 
of St. Emmeram in Ratisbon whence he was sum- 
moned to the court of Otto I. The emperor, con- 
sidering the conversion of the lately subjugated 
Wends indispensable to the security of the German 
Empire, sent Boso to Christianize them. In the 
beginning Boso’s mission appeared useless, owing 
to the hate of the Wends for the Germans who had 
deprived them of their liberty. Boso, however, 
being a true apostle, did not despair, but studied 
the language of the ’Wends in order to preach to 
them in their own tongue. They appreciated the 
unselfish devotion with which Boso worked for 
their temporal and spiritual welfare, and their 
hatred soon turned into love. In 968 Boso was 
able to provide for the creation of three new sees, 
Merseburg, Meissen, and Zeitz. Being given his 
choice he selected Merseburg as_ his _ bishopric; 
Hugo, another Benedictine monk, became Bishop 
of Zeitz, and Burchard, of Meissen. All three were 
consecrated on Christmas Day, 968, by their metro- 
politan, Adalbert of Magdeburg. Boso continued 
his missionary labours, but died on a visit to his 
native Bavaria. 

THIETMAR, peso it Merseburgense ed. LAPPENBERG, in 
Mon. Germ. Script., Ul, 750; Hauck, Kirchengesch. 
Deutschlands es 1906), III, oe, saq. ‘ 
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Boso (BREAKSPEAR), third English Cardinal, date 
of birth uncertain; d. at Rome, about 1181 was 
i mk of St. Albans Abbe and 
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as among the most eminent theologians of his age. 
He compiled or wrote the lives of several eleventh 
and twelfth century popes, among them the life of 
his uncle, and indulged in the lighter accomplishment 
of versifying, examples of his poetic powers still 
existing in the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum, 
in the form of metrical lives of saints. He followed 
his uncle to Rome; and on the latter’s elevation to 
the Papal Chair, was created by him Cardinal-Deacon 
of the title of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, in December, 
1155, and was also appointed Camerlengo of the 
Holy See. Adrian sent Boso on a mission to Portu- 
gal; for what precise purpose does not transpire, but 
the fact is attested by the registers of Pope Innocent 
III. He also confided to him the governorship of 
the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, being somewhat suspicious 
of the fidelity of the Roman populace. When Adrian 
IV died in 1159, dissensions arose in the conclave as 
to the choice of his successor, the result of which 
was the creation of a schism lasting seventeen years. 
Four cardinals in the imperial interest voted for 
Cardinal Octavian, who assumed the name of Victor 
IV, but he was acknowledged only by the Germans. 
On the very day of Adrian’s burial in the Vatican 
basilica, 5 September, Cardinal Boso, who appears 
to have taken the lead, withdrew with the majority, 
twenty-three, of the cardinals within the fortress of 
Sant’ Angelo to escape the vengeance of the anti- 
pope, and straightway elected as pope, Cardinal 
Rolando (Bandinelli) of Siena, who was consecrated 
under the name of Alexander III. The new pope 
was not unmindful of his obligations to Boso, and 
soon (1163) promoted him Cardinal-Priest of the title 
of St. Pudentiana. When Alexander made his 
memorable journey to Venice to receive the submis- 
sion and allegiance of the Emperor Frederick, and 
to ratify the ‘Peace of Venice’ (24 June, 1177) 
which closed the schism, he was accompanied by 
Boso. Alexander also entrusted Boso with a mission 
to Tuscany, an event attested by the registers of 
Alexander IV. Boso’s name appears attached to 
many Bulls, both of Adrian IV and of Alexander III. 

Dict. Nat. Biogr., V, 421; CarpeLLa, Memorie Storiche de’ 
Cardinali; Eacs, Purpura docta (Munich, 1714—29); DucHEsnpn, 
Liber Pontif., 11, xxxix—xliii, 351-446; Warrensacu, Deutsch- 
lands Geschichtsquellen, 6th ed., II, 331; Reurpr, Alezan- 
der III (1860-64); Jarré, Regesta RR. PP., Ul, s. vv., Adrian 
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Bossu, Jacqurs Lz, French theologian and Doc- 
‘tor of the Sorbonne, b. at Paris 1546; d. at Rome 
1626. He entered the Benedictine Order at the 
Royal Abbey of St. Denis, of which he became 
claustral prior. He was preceptor to the Cardinal de 
Guise and took a prominent part in the Catholic 
League and the disputes concerning the successor to 
Henry III, whose death he considered to be a just 
punishment. The accession of Henry IV, against 
whom he had written, and the execution of de Guise in 
1587 necessitated his leaving France in 1591, and he 
went to Rome, where he entered the service of the 
Curia. He was made a consultor of the Congregation 

_ de Auxiliis, established in 1599 to settle the contro- 
versy on grace between the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits. On its dissolution, in 1607, he desired to 
return to France, but the pope, Paul V, kept him in 
Rome. His chief work consisted of ‘‘ Animadver- 
_ siones’’ against twenty-five propositions of Molina, a 
ish Jesuit who had written a book on grace, de- 


” were pub- 
in, in 1644. 
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bishop and pulpit orator, b. at Dijon, 27 September, 
1627; d. at Paris, 12 April, 1704. For more than a 
century his ancestors, both paternal and maternal, 
had occupied judicial functions. He was the fifth 
son of Bénigne Bossuet, a judge in the Parliament 
of Dijon, and Madeleine Mochet. He began his 
classical studies at the Collége des Godrans, conducted 
by the Jesuits, in Dijon, and, on his father’s ap- 
pointment to a seat in the Parliament of Metz, he 
was left in his native town, under the care of his 
uncle, Claude Bossuet d’Aiseray, a renowned scholar. 
His extraordinary ardour for study gave occasion 
to the schoolboy joke, deriving his name from Bos 
suetus aratro. In a very short time, he mastered 
the Greek and Latin classics. Homer and Virgil 
were his favourite authors, while the Bible soon be- 
came his livre de chevet. Speaking of the Scriptures, 
he used to say: “‘Certe, in his consenescere, in his 
immori, summa votorum est.’’ Early destined to 
the Church, he received the tonsure when he was 
only eight years old, and at the age of thirteen he 
obtained a canonicate in the cathedral of Metz. In 
1642, he left Dijon and went to Paris to finish his 
classical studies and to take up philosophy and 
theology in the Collége de Navarre. A year later 
he was introduced by Arnauld at the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, where, one evening at eleven o’clock, he 
delivered an extempore sermon, which caused 
Voiture’s remark: ‘‘I never heard anybody preach so 
early nor so late.” A Master of Arts in 1644, he held 
his first thesis (tentativa) in theology, 25 January, 
1648, in the presence of the Prince de Condé. He 
was ordained sub-deacon the same year, and deacon 
the following year, and preached his first sermons 
at Metz. He held his second thesis (sorbonica) 
9 November, 1650. For two years, he lived in re- 
tirement, preparing himself for the priesthood under 
the direction of St. Vincent de Paul, and was or- 
dained 18 March, 1852. A few weeks later, the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him. 
Appointed Archdeacon of Sarrebourg (January, 
1652), he resided for seven years at Metz, devoting 
himself to the study of the Bible and the Fathers, 
preaching sermons, holding controversies with 
Protestants, and yet, finding time for the secular 
affairs for which he was responsible, as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly of the Three Orders. In 1657 
he was induced by St. Vincent de Paul to come to 
Paris and give himself entirely to preaching. ; 

Though living in Paris, Bossuet did not sever 
his connexion with the cathedral of Metz; he con- 


tinued to hold his benefice, and.was even appointed — 


dean in 1664, when his father, a widower, had just 
received the priesthood and become a canon of the 
same cathedral. There are extant one hundred and 
thirty-seven sermons which were delivered by Bos- 


suet between 1659 and 1669, and it is estimated 


that more than one hundred have been lost. In 
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wrote innumerable spiritual letters, took care of 
his religious communities (for whom he composed 
“Meditations on the Gospel’? and “Uplifting of 
the Soul on the Mysteries’’), and entered on endless 
polemics with Ellies du Pin, Caffaro, Fénelon, the 
Probabilists, Richard Simon and the Jansenists. 
From 1700, his health began to fail, which, however, 
did not prevent him from wrestling in defence of 
the Faith. Confined to his bed by illness, he dictated 
letters and polemical essays to his secretary. As 
Saint-Simon says, ‘‘he died fighting’’. 

A list and criticism of Bossuet’s chief works will be 
found in the following appreciation, by the late Fer- 
dinand Brunetiére. Out of one hundred and thirty 
works composed by Bossuet from 1653 to 1704, 
eighty were edited by himself, seven or eight by his 
nephew, the Abbé Bossuet, afterwards Bishop of 
Troyes; the remainder, about forty-two, not including 
the ‘‘Letters’”’ and ‘“Sermons’’, appeared from 1741 
to 1789. The principal complete editions are: the 
Versailles edition 1815-19, 47 vols. in-8; Lachat 
(Vivés), Paris, 1862-64, 31 vols. in-8; Guillaume, 
Paris, 10 vols. in-4. No critical and chronological 
edition of Bossuet’s complete works has been made 
as yet, only the sermons having been edited (in a 
most scientific manner) by the Abbé Lebarcq: 
“(Huvres oratoires; édition critique compléte, avec 
introduction grammaticale, préface, notes, et choix 
de variantes’’, Paris, 1890, 6 vols. in-8. 

Louis N, DELAMARRE. 


Bossuet, Lirprary AND THEOLOGICAL APPRECTA- 
TION oF. —The life of this great man, perfectly simple 
as it was, and all of one piece with itself, may be 
divided into three epochs, to each of which as a 
matter of fact there are found to correspond, if not 
a new aspect of his genius, at least occupations or 
labours which are not altogether of the same nature, 
and which consequently show him to us in a some- 
what different light. At first, one perceives in him 
only the orator, the greatest, perhaps, who has 
ever appeared in the Christian pulpit—greater than 

_ Chrysostom and greater than Augustine; the only 
man whose name can be compared in eloquence with 
those of Cicero and of Demosthenes (1617-70). 

Appointed preceptor to the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XIV, he devoted himself for more than 
ten years entirely to this onerous task (1670-81), 
appeared in the pulpit only at rare intervals, re- 
turned to the studies which he had somewhat neg- 
lected, and composed for his pupil works of which 
the ‘Discourse on Universal History’’ is still the 
‘most celebrated. Finally, in the last period of his 
life (1681-1704), having become Bishop of Meaux, 
though he still preaches regularly to his own flock, 
and raises his eloquent voice on solemn occasions— 
to open the Assembly of the Clergy of France, in 
1681, or to pronounce the funeral oration of the 
Prince de Condé, in 1687—yet it is above all the 
great controversialist that his contemporaries admire 
in him, the defender of tradition against all the 


opponent of Jurieu, of Richard Simon, of Madame 
leavan, and, incidentally, of Fénelon himself; he is 
he theologian of Providence, and—startling con- 
ist—on ie eve of the Regency, he is ‘the last of 
the Fathers of the Church”’. 
Psrriop (1627-70).—He made his first 
ith the Jesuits of his native city, completed 
a College of Navarre, and, or- 


in the Diocese of Metz, in 
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Jewish community (and in some respects, the only 
one in France that was recognized by the State), and 
as the Protestants were numerous, and still fervent, 
in the neighbouring province of Alsace, one may 
believe that Bossuet’s natural tendency to take re- 
ligion on its controversial side was encouraged or 
strengthened by these circumstances. Proof of this, 
if desired, may be found in the fact that the manu- 
script of one of his first sermons, ‘‘On the Law of 
God’’, 1653, still bears this statement in his own 
handwriting: “Preached at Metz against the Jews’’; 
and in this other fact, that the first work he had 
printed was a “Refutation’’, in 1655, of the cate- 
chism of Paul Ferry, a renowned Protestant pastor 
of Metz. Be that as it may, as soon as the young 
archdeacon began to preach his reputation quickly 
spread, and very soon the pulpits of Paris were vying 
with one another to secure him. It may therefore 
be said that from 1656 to 1670 he gave himself en- 
tirely to the ministry of preaching, and as a matter 
of fact, three-fourths of the two hundred, or more, 
“Sermons”? which have reached us, either complete 
or in fragments, date from this period. They may 
be distinguished as ‘‘Sermons’’, properly so called; 
“Panegyrics of Saints’; and ‘‘Funeral Orations”’. 
These last number ten in all. In some editions the 
“Sermons on Religious Professions’’ (Sermons de 
Véture), of which the most celebrated is that for the 
profession of Madame de la Valliére, preached in 
1674, and the “Sermons for the Feasts of the Virgin’’, 
are classed by themselves. 

What are the essential characteristics of Bossuet’s 
eloquence? In the first place, the force, or, to put 
it, perhaps, better, the energy, of speech, or of the 
word, and by this I mean, inclusively, exactitude and 
precision, the fitness of phrase, the neatness of turn, 
the impressiveness of the gesture implied in his 
words, and, generally, all the qualities of that French 
writer who, entertaining, with Pascal, a great horror 
of the artifices of rhetoric, for that very reason best 
understood the resources of French prose. There is 
nothing, in French, which surpasses a fine page of 
Bossuet. 

The second characteristic of his eloquence is what. 
Alexandre Vinet, though a Protestant, has not feared 
to call, in an essay on Bourdaloue, the depth and 
reach of its philosophy. He meant that while the 
illustrious Jesuit in his ‘““‘Sermons”’ is always strictly 
and evidently Catholic, Bossuet, surely no less so, 
excels, besides, in demonstrating, even apart from 
Catholicism, the peremptory reasons in the depths 
of our nature and in the sequence of history why in 
one should feel and think like a Catholic even if one ee 
were not a Catholic. Those who care to verify this 
opinion of Vinet may read Bossuet’s sermons on 
“Death’’, ““Ambition’’, “‘Providence’’, “The Honour 
of the World’’, “Our Dispositions in Regard to the 
Necessities of Life’, ‘‘The Eminent Dignity of the 
Poor’’, ‘‘Submission to the Law of God’’, and also 
the sermons for the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin. 
The ‘Sermon for the Profession of Madame de la 
Valliére’’ is another beautiful example of this philo- 
sophic character of Bossuet’s eloquence. ; 

Lastly, its third characteristic is its movement and 
lyric power. Bossuet—the Bossuet of the “Ser- 
mons” and of the ‘Funeral Orations’’—is a poet, a . 
great poet; and he is lyrical in his blending of per- 
sonal and interior emotions with the expression of the __ 
truths which he unfolds. ‘The peer. of theS 
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tations’’, were applied by Lamartine and Vigny to 
their own first poetic works? Such are the essential 
characteristics: of Bossuet’s eloquence, to which 
might easily be added a great many others, perhaps 
more showy, but which may be found in other 
preachers, while those we have mentioned belong to 
him alone. 

Meanwhile, the reputation of the preacher was 
growing every day. Above all, his Lenten confer- 
ences before the Court in 1662 and in 1666 had 
brought him into prominence, particularly the 
second series, which included some of his finest 
“‘Sermons’”’. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
although they had no adversary more moderate than 
he, had none more formidable; and when some 
startling conversion, like that of Turenne, took 
place, the honour or the blame of it was laid upon 
the Abbé Bossuet. His little book, circulated in 
manuscript under the title of ‘Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church on Subjects of Con- 
troversy’’, worried the Protestant divines more than 
had any folio in fifty years. The public voice marked 
him out for a bishopric. We know, too, that, though 
doubtless without his being aware of it, his name 
figured, after 1667, among the candidates for the 
office of preceptor to the Dauphin, those names hay- 
ing been selected, by the king’s command, under the 
direction of Colbert.. It is true that Louis XIV did 
not favour Bossuet’s appointment; he preferred the 
President De Périgny. In 1669, however, Bossuet 
was appointed Bishop of Condom. It was as Bishop 
of Condom that in September of that same year he 
pronounced the ‘‘Funeral Oration on Henrietta of 
France’’, and was summoned to preach the Advent 
of 1669 at Court. When, soon after this, the daughter 
followed her mother to the grave, he was again 
summoned, in 1670, to pronounce the ‘Funeral 
Oration of the Duchess of Orleans’. In the mean- 
while, the President De Périgny died unexpectedly, 
and this time the choice of Louis XIV went straight 
to Bossuet. He was named preceptor to the Dauphin, 
5 September, 1670, and a new period began in the 
history of his life. 

Sreconp Prriop (1670-81).—In order to devote 
himself solely to his task, he gave up his Bishopric 
of Condom, which he never saw, and returned to the 
profane studies which he had been obliged to abandon. 
He himself laid down in his letter to Pope Inno- 
cent XI, the programme he made his royal pupil 
follow, a programme the intelligent liberality of 
which it is impossible not to admire. But, while 
giving the closest personal attention to the Dauphin’s 
education, his own genius completed, in a way, its 
process of ripening by contact with antiquity; his 
ideas collected themselves and gained in precision; 
he took conscious possession of what may be called 
_ his originality as a thinker, and made for himself his 
private domain, as it were, in the vast field of apolo- 

etics. And, as the other Fathers of the Church 

ave been, in the history of Christian thought, one 
the theologian of the Incarnation, another, the 
theologian of Grace, so did Bossuet then become the 
theologian of Providence. ; 

Here we may take an excellent example of what is 
to-day called the development, or evolution, of a 
dogmatic truth. The idea of Providence surely con- 
_ stitutes the basis of Christian belief in all that touches 
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and without any innovation—for every innovation 
in this field inspired him with horror—formed from it 
deductions which up to his time had never been 
perceived. 

The idea of Providence, in Bossuet’s theology, ap- 
pears to us as at once (a) the sanction of the moral 
law, (b) the very law of history, and (c) the founda- 
tion of apologetics. 

(a) It is the sanction of the moral law, in the first 
place, inasmuch as, being able to act only under the 
eyes of God, no act of ours is indifferent, since there 
is not one but is for us an occasion of, or, to put it 
better, a manner of acquiring, merit or demerit. It 
is under this aspect that the idea of Providence 
seems to have presented itself primarily to Bossuet, 
and that it is found in some sort scattered or diffused 
in his earliest ““Sermons’’. But, since, moreover, 
nothing happens to us which is not an effect of God’s 
Will, therefore we ought always to see in whatever 
happiness or unhappiness—according to the world’s 
judgment—may befall us only a chastisement, a trial, 
or a temptation, which it is for us to make a means 
either of salvation or of damnation. Here is the 
mystery of pain and the solution of the problem of 
evil. If we did not place entire confidence in Provi- 
dence, the existence of evil and the prosperity of the 
wicked would be for the human mind nothing but an 
occasion of scandal; and if we did not accept our 
sufferings as a design of God in our regard, we should 
fall into despair. A source of resignation, our trust 
in Providence is also a source of strength, and it 
governs, so to speak, the entire domain of moral 
action. If our actions are moral, it is by reason of 
their conformity with, or at least of their analogy to, 
the views of Providence, and thus the life of the 
Christian is only a perpetual realization of the Will 
of God. We merit according to our endeavours to 
know it in order to carry it into effect; and, on the 
contrary, to demerit consists exactly in not taking 
account of God’s Will or warnings, whether the omis- 
sion be through negligence, pride, or stubbornness. 

(b) This is why the idea of Providence is at the 
same time the law of history. If the crash of empires 
‘falling one upon another’’ does not in truth express 
some purpose of God regarding humanity, then 
history, or what is called by that name, is indeed no 
longer anything but a chaotic chronology, the mean- 


ing of which we should strive in vain to disentangle. 
In that case, Fortune, or rather Chance, would be the 


mistress of human affairs; the existence of humanity 


would be only a bad dream, or phantasmagoria, 


whose changing face would be inadequate to mask a 
void of nothingness. We should be fretting ourselves 
in that void without reason and almost without 
cause, our very actions would be but phantoms, and 
the only result of so many efforts accumulated 
through so many thousands of years would be the 
conviction, every day more clear, of their useless- 


ness, which would be another void of nothingness. 


And why, after all, were there Greeks and Romans? 
Of what use was Salamis?—Actium?—Poitiers?— 
Lepanto? Why was there a Cesar, and a Charle- 
magne? Let us frankly own, then, that unless some- 
thing Divine circulates in history, there is no history. 
Nations, like individuals, live only by maintaining 


uninterrupted communication with God, and it is 


precisely this condition of their existence which is 
called by the name of Providence. 
of Providence is the condition of the possibility of 


_ history, as the hypothesis of the stability of the 
_laws of nature is the condition of the possibility 


made Providence the sanct C 
are now led to make the b 
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religion, there is, in Bossuet’s view, none more con- 
vincing than that which is at once the highest ex- 
pression and the summing-up of the history of 
humanity, that is to say, ‘the very sequence of 
religion’’, or “the relation of the two Testaments’’, 
and, in a more objective manner, the visible mani- 
festation of Providence in the establishment of 
Christianity. It was Providence that made of the 
Jewish people a people apart, a unique people, the 
chosen people, charged with maintaining and de- 
fending the worship of the true God throughout the 
pagan centuries, against the prestige of an idolatry 
which essentially consisted in the deification of the 
energies of nature. It was Providence that, by 
means of Roman unity and of its extension through- 
out the known universe, rendered not only possible, 
but easy and almost necessary, the conversion of the 
world to Christianity. It was Providence, again, 
that developed the features of the modern world out 
of the disorder of barbarous invasions and reconciled 
the two antiquities under the law of Christ. The full 
importance of these views of Bossuet—for we are 
only summarizing here the “Discourse on Universal 
History ’’—will be understood if we observe that, in 
our day, when the Strausses and Renans have sought 
to give us their own version of the origins of Chris- 
tianity, they have found nothing more than this and 
nothing else; and all their ingenuity has issued in the 
conclusion that things have happened in the reality 
of history as 77 some mysterious will had from all 
eternity proportioned effects and causes. But the 
real truth is that Christianity, in propagating itself, 
has proved itself. If the action of Providence is 
manifest anywhere, it is in the sequence of the history 
of Christianity. And what is more natural under the 
circumstances than to make of its history the dem- 
onstration of its truth? 

It was appropriate to insist here upon this idea of 
Providence, which is, in a manner, the masterpiece of 
Bossuet’s theology. Besides the “‘ Discourse on Uni- 
versal History’’, he wrote other works for the educa- 
tion of the Dauphin; notably the ‘Treatise on the 
Knowledge of God and of Oneself’’ and the “Art of 
Governing, Drawn from the Words of Holy Scrip- 
ture’’, which appeared only after his death; the ‘Art 
of Governing’’, in 1709, and the ‘Treatise on the 
Knowledge of God’’, in 1722. To the ‘Treatise on 
Free Will’? and the ‘Treatise on Concupiscence”’, 
also posthumous, a like origin has been assigned; but 
this is certainly a mistake; these two works, which 
contain some of Bossuet’s most beautiful pages, were 
not written for his royal pupil, who certainly would 
not have understood them at all. Did he even un- 
derstand the ‘Discourse on Universal History’’? 


_In this connexion it has been questioned whether 


Bossuet, in his quality of preceptor, did not fail in his 
first obligation, which was, as his critics assert, to 
adapt himself to his pupil’s intelligence. Here we 
can only reply, without going to the bottom of the 
question, that the end which Bossuet intended was 


no ordinary education, but the education of a future 


¥ 


King of France, the first ee incumbent upon 
whose preceptor was to treat him as a King. Thus, 


for that matter, professors in our universities never 
seem to subordinate their teaching to the capacity 
of their pupils, but only to the exigencies of the 
pee taught. 


And we will add, moreover, that as 
Dauphin never reigned, no one can really say 

much he did, or did not, profit by a preceptor 
sossuet was. 


¥ 
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permitted to call attention to the fact that this was 
only an honorary title, and one need not therefore 
conclude, as seems to have been done sometimes, 
that Bossuet took his seat, or voted, in, for instance, 
the Conseil des dépéches, which was the Council of 
Foreign Affairs, or in the Conseil du Roi, which busied 
itself with the internal affairs of the kingdom: But 
during his preceptorship, and independently of any 
participation in the councils, his authority had never- 
theless become of considerable importance at Court, 
with Louis XIV personally. No member of the 
French clergy was thenceforth more in evidence than 
he; no preacher, no bishop. He had no reason, then, 
to fear that, having accomplished the education of 
the Dauphin, his activity would fail to find employ- 
ment. In truth, the last epoch of his life was to be 
its fullest. 

Tuirp Prriop (1681-1704).—This period was the 
most laborious, indeed the most painful; and the im- 
passioned struggles in which he becomes engaged will 
now end only with his life. But why so many 
struggles at the time of life when most men seek for 
rest? What circumstances occasioned them? And 
if we recall that up to this time his existence had not 
been disturbed by any agitation that could be called 
deep, whence this sudden combative ardour? It 
cannot be explained without a preliminary remark. 
The reconciliation of Protestantism and Catholicism 
had been an early dream of Bossuet; and, on the 
other hand, France in the seventeenth century had, 
in general, ill chosen her side in a division which she 
regarded as not only regrettable from the standpoint 
of religion, but destructive, and even dangerous to 
her political unity. This is why Bossuet was to work 
all his life and with all his strength for the reunion of 
the Churches, and to force himself to exert every 
effort for the attainment of those conditions which he 
believed necessary to that end. Abundant and in- 
structive details on this point are to be found in 
M. A. Rébelliau’s charming work, “ Bossuet, historien 
du Protestantisme’’. Being, moreover, too reason- 
able and too well-informed not to recognize the 
legitimate element which the Reformation move- 
ment had had in its time, Bossuet was convinced that 
it was of the greatest moment not indeed to—in the 
phrase of our own day—‘‘minimize’’ the demands of 
the Catholic verity, but at all events not to exag- 
gerate those demands; and, therefore, (1) to make 
to Protestant opinion every concession which a rigor- 
ous orthodoxy would permit; and (2) not to add 
anything, on the other hand, to a creed more than 
one difficulty of which was already repelling the 
Protestants. 

Thus may we explain his part in the Assembly of 
the French Clergy in 1682; the plan of his “History 
of the Variations of the Protestant Churches’’, as 
well as the character of his polemics against the 
Protestants; his fundamental motive in the matter 
of Quietism and the true reason for his fierce ani- 
mosity against Fénelon; his writings against Richard 
Simon, such as his “‘ Defence of Tradition and of the 
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great a danger as he believed it to be; nor, above all, 
a danger of the kind to repel Protestants from 
Catholicism, since, after all, it is in a Protestant 
country that the works of Madame Guyon are 
still read in our day. But to properly explain these 
points we should have to write volumes; it suffices 
here to throw some light on Bossuet’s controversial 
work with this general remark: his essential purpose 
was to get rid of the reasons for resistance which 
Protestants drew from the substance or the form of 
Catholicism, in opposition to the reasons for reunion. 

In this remark, also, is to be found the decisive 
answer to the question, often raised, and amply dis- 
cussed for some years, of the Jansenism of Bossuet. 
Jansenism, indeed, involves two things: the “Five 
Propositions” —a, doctrine, or a heresy, formally and 
solemnly condemned; and a general tendency, very 
much like that of Calvin, to rationalize Christian 
morality and even dogma. So far as Jansenism is a 
heresy, Bossuet was never a Jansenist; but so far as 
it is a mere tendency, an intellectual disposition and 
a tendency to effect a mutual drawing together of 
reason and faith, it is scarcely possible to deny that 
he leaned towards Jansenism. Quite apart from the 
satisfaction which his own genius, naturally at- 
tracted to order and to clarity, found in this con- 
ciliation of reason and faith, he judged this the most 
propitious ground of all for the reconciliation of 
Protestantism with Catholicism. But to this it 
should be added at once that Bossuet, while not 
adding to the difficulties of faith, made it a con- 
dition that care must be taken not to trench upon 
faith, and this trait it is which completes the picture 
of Bossuet’s character. Tradition has never had a 
more eloquent or a more vigorous defender. Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est; 
this was for Bossuet, in a manner, the absolute 
criterion of Catholic truth. He had no difficulty in 
deducing from it “‘the immutability of morality or 
of dogma’’; and in this precisely, as is well known, 
consists his great argument against the Protestants. 
The “ History of the Variations of the Protestant 
churches’”’ is nothing more than a history of the 
alterations, if one may say so, to which the Protes- 
tant Churches have subjected dogma, and the ad- 
justments or adaptations of dogma which they 
have pretended to make to Geoanrance! that had 
nothing but what was transitory and contingent. 
But ‘the truth which comes from God possesses 
from the first its complete perfection’”’, and from 
that it follows that as many ‘‘variations’’ as there 
are, so many ‘‘errors’’ are there in faith, since they 
are so many contradictions or omissions of tradition. 

This point has been reserved for the last in the 
present article, because no other trait of Bossuet’s 
genius seems to have gone further towards estab- 
lishing the common conception of it. It is easy to 
see that that conception is not altogether false; but 
neither is it altogether true, nor, above all, fair when, 
as is often done, it is extended from the genius of 
_ the controversialist or theologian to the character of 
the man himself. Tradition, we repeat, has had 
no more eloquent or more implacable champion; it 
has had none more sincere; but tradition such as 
he comprehended it is not "all of the past, for-so 
understood it would include even heresy and schism. 
_ Tradition, for Bossuet as for the Catholic Church, 
is only what has survived of the past. If N estorian 
EG nities still exist to-day—and some do exist— 

Hi s if they were not, and N estorianism Goes 
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magisterium, retaining some, rejecting others, without 
even being always obliged to condemn the latter. 
It can be proved, on the other hand, that, thus under- 
stood, tradition in the writings of Bossuet, and on 
his lips when he invokes it, does not exclude re- 
ligious progress, even if, perhaps, the former does 
not postulate the latter as a condition. And already, 
doubtless, it is beginning to be half seen that the 
true Bossuet, even in theology, even in his long 
combats with the heretics, was not the unbending, 
irreconcilable man he is commonly painted. 

This will be still better seen if we reflect that a 
great writer is not always the man of his style. In 
his sermons as in his writings, it would be impossible 
to deny that Bossuet has an imperious and au- 
thoritative style. He counsels nothing which he does 
not command, or which he does not impose; and to 
everything which he advances he communicates the 
character and force of a demonstration by his 
manner of expressing it. Not that many pages of a 
different tenor might not be cited from him, and 
some such will be found notably in his ‘“‘ Uplifting of 
the Soul’’, his “Meditations”, or his “Sermons for. 
Festivals of the Virgin’. But the habitual qual- 
ity of his style, for all that, remains, as we have 
said, imperious and authoritative, because it is in 
harmony with the nature of his mind, which demands 
first and foremost clearness, certainty, and order. 
It may be said of him that, seeing all things in their 
relation to Providence, he expresses nothing except 
under the aspect of eternity. A great poet in later 
times has said: ‘‘Qu’est-ce que tout cela qui n’est 
pas éternel’’, and, looked at in this light, there is a 
perfect agreement "between the style and the thought 
of Bossuet. But as to his character the same thing 
cannot be said; here every testimony alike shows us 
in this writer, ‘whose accent seems to brook no con- 
tradiction, the most gentle, the most affable, and 
sometimes the most hesitating of men. 

Such was the true Bossuet. In his life we cannot 
always find the daring of his eloquence, nor in his 
conduct the audacity of his reasoning. This great 
dominator of the ideas—one might even say of the 
intelligences—of his time sutfered himself to be 
dominated more than once by the thoroughly 
human dread of being disagreeable and, above all, 
of giving offence. “He has no joints’’, he himself 
said of one of the gentlemen of Port Royal who was 
somewhat lacking in flexibility; to which the in- 
dividual in question retorted: ‘“‘And as for him, you 
may tell him that he has no bones!’’ The strong, 
concise mot sums up all the reproaches that can be 
made against this great memory. Had his strength 
of character and his apostolic vigour equalled the 
force of his genius, he would have been a St. Augus- 
tine. Falling short of St. Augustine, a Catholic and a 
Frenchman may be permitted to believe that it is 
still something rare, something exalted among men to 
have been merely Jacques Bénigne Bossuet. 

De Burieny, Vie de Bossuet (1731); pe Bausser, Histoire 
de Bossuet (4 vols., 1814); FLtoqurr, Etudes sur la vie de 
Bossuet (4 vols., 1855-70—these four volumes, unfortunately, 
do not go beyond 1681); Réaumn, Histoire de Bossuet (3 vols., 
1869); Lanson, Bossuet (1890); R&BELLIAU in Grands écrivains 
francais; Bossuet; Journal de Vv’ abbé Ly Dinu (4 vols., 1856-57); 
DrELMonrt, Autour de Bossuet; Luparca, Histoire de la prédi- 
cation de Bossuet (1888). . 

For an almost complete list of historical works and literary 
criticism which deal with Bossuet, cf. Bourspaup, Histoir 
et déscription des manuscrits et des éditions originales de: 
ouvrages de Bossuet, with an indication of the translations 
them, and of the writings which they occasioned at the 


of their publication (Paris, 1897); Ursarn in se 
bibliographies critiques (Paris, Société des_Etudes histori yu 
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72, became a Fellow, and was received into the Church 
at Brome, in Suffolk, in 1576. Resigning his Fellow- 
ship in 1580, he went to Reims, where he was ordained 
priest, 4 March, 1581, and in April was sent to Eng- 
land. He landed at Hartlepool and became a most 
zealous missioner, so that the persecutors made ex- 
traordinary efforts to capture him. At last, after 
many narrow escapes, he was taken at Waterhouses, 
the house of William Claxton, near Durham, betrayed 
by one Eglesfield, 5 July, 1593. The place is still 
visited by Catholics. From Durham he was conveyed 
to London, showing himself throughout ‘resolute, 
bold, joyful, and pleasant’’, although terribly racked 
in the Tower. Sent back to Durham for the July 
Assizes, 1594, he behaved with undaunted courage 
and resolution, and induced his fellow-martyr, George 
Swalwell, a convert minister, who had recanted 
through fear, to repent of his cowardice, absolving 
him publicly in court. He suffered at Dryburn, out- 
side Durham. He recited the Angelus while mounting 
the ladder, and was executed with extraordinary 
brutality; for he was scarcely turned off the ladder 
when he was cut down, so that he stood on his feet, 
and in that posture was cruelly butchered alive. An 
account of his trial and execution was written by an 
eye-witness, Venerable Christopher Robinson, who 
suffered martyrdom shortly afterwards at Carlisle. 

British Museum MS, Lansdowne, 75, {. 44; CHALLONER, 
Memoirs; SHarpr, Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569; Foury, 
Records, 111; Catholic Record Society, Miscellanea (Christopher 
Robinson’s account), I; Cooper in Dict. Nat, Biog. WAINE- 
WRIGHT, Venerable John Boste (London, Cath. Truth Soc., 
1907); Goupin, The Martyr of Waterhouses in Ushaw Maga- 
zine, 1902, 1903. 
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Boston, ARCHDIOCESE OF, comprises Essex, Middle- 
sex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Plymouth counties in the 
State of Massachusetts, U. 8. A., the towns of Matta- 
poisett, Marion, and Wareham excepted, embracing 
an area of 2,465 square miles.. The see was erected 
8 April, 1808, and created an archbishopric in 1875. 
When the first Bishop of Boston was consecrated 
his jurisdiction extended over all New England 
and a mere handful of Catholics. There are now 
eight dioceses in the same territory with about 
2,100,000 Catholics of whom 850,000 are within the 
limits of the Archdiocese of Boston where the first 
bishop found a scant hundred. The growth of the 


- Church has been due mainly to the immigrants at- 


tracted by the advantages offered by the great and 
varied manufacturing interests of New England. 
The Irish came first, after them the French Canadians, 
the Italians, the Poles, the Portuguese, and repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the peoples of the globe. 
Earty Hisrory.—Early Irish emigration to 
America took place in three distinct periods, from 
1621 to 1653; from 1653 to 1718, and from 1718 to 
1775. But the mistake must not be made, as it 
often is, that these immigrants were all Catholics. 
Many of them were not, and those who were had few 
inducements to settle in the Puritan colony where 
_their Faith was held in detestation. Some who were 
‘sold to the Barbadoes in the time of Cromwell were 
afterwards found in the Massachusetts settlements. 
One of these, Ann Glover, and her daughter had 
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bond slaves or ‘“‘redemptioners’? and were not so 
steadfast in the Faith as Goody Glover. Their en- 
vironment precluded any open manifestation of their 
religion or the training of their children in its precepts. 
As an instance of many such may be cited the fa- 
mous Governors Sullivan of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Their grandfather was one of the 
“Wild Geese’’ who fled with Sarsfield from Limerick 
to France. His son married Margaret Brown, a 
fellow ‘“redemptioner’’, and with their six children 
all drifted into Protestantism. One of their sons, 
General John Sullivan, of Revolutionary fame, 
writing on 5 September, 1774, of the “Quebec Act’’ 
that gave religious freedom to the Catholics of 
Canada under British rule, denounced these co- 
religionists of his grandfather as ‘‘determined to 
extirpate the race of Protestants from America to 
make way for their own cursed religion”’. 

Traces of the Church in New England begin with 
the arrival of the Jesuit missioner, Peter Biard, 
among the Abenaki Indians of Maine in June, 1611. 
Others, notably Father Gabriel Druilletes (15 Au- 
gust, 1643), followed. About the same date, the ship 
of La Tour, the French commander of Canada, which 
visited Boston harbour had “two friars’’ on board, 
but they did not land. In September, 1646, another 
French ship, commanded by D’Aulnay, also having 
two priests on board, was in port. The priests 
visited the governor, who entertained them at his 
residence. Four years later Father Druilletes visited 
Boston to confer with General Gibbons as to the 
details of a trading pact and alliance with the Ca- 
nadian French against the Iroquois. The governor 
entertained him for two weeks at his home, which 
was on what is now Washington Street, near Adams 
Square (Memorial Hist. of Boston, II, p. xiv), and it 
is surmised that he said Mass in private there during 
that time. John Eliot, John Endicott, and other 
noted men of the time were among those he met there 
and who united in urging him to prolong his visit, 
though their efforts were unsuccessful. The ‘Andros 
Papers’? (quoted in Memorial Hist. of Boston) de- 
clare that in 1689 there was not a single “ Papist”’ 
in all New England. They began to drift in soon, 
however, for in the Boston ‘Weekly Rehearsal’’ of 
20 March, 1732, is this statement: ““We hear that 
Mass has been performed in town this winter by an 
Irish priest among some Catholics of his own nation 
of whom it is not doubted we have a considerable 
number among us.’’ During the war with France 
one hundred French Catholics were arrested in Boston 
in 1746 “to prevent any danger the town may be in’”’, 
but the sheriff much to the disgust of their captors, 
refused to hold them, In 1756 the exiled Acadians, 
of whom nearly 2000 had landed in Massachusetts, 
were denied the services of a priest because, as 
Governor Hutchinson declared, “the people would 
upon no terms have consented to the public exercise 
of religious worship by Roman Catholick priests’’. 
The Boston ‘Town Records” (1772, pp. 95-96) 


while admitting that toleration in religion was © 


“what all good and candid minds in all ages have 
ever practiced’’ excluded ‘‘Roman Catholicks’’ be- 
cause their belief was “‘subversive of society”’. 

With the Revolution, however, came the dawn of 
a better era, the upsetting of religious as well as 


political barriers, and the pee onine of the slow but 


sure growth of the Church which has resulted in the 
wonderful change of the present. A favourite New 


England diversion was an annual procession, on 5 No- 


vember, of ee aeee and the in celebrat 
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ligious feelings of the Canadians with whom friendship 
and an alliance was then being sought. The stay of 
the French fleet in New England waters and the 
settling of some of the allies there after the war had 
ended laid the foundations of the first Catholic parish 
in the heart of New England. There appeared in 

Boston, in 1788, a French priest who called himself 

Claudius Florent Bouchard de la Poterie, ‘Priest, 

Doctor of Divinity, Clerk, and Apostolic Missionary’’. 

He had faculties from the prefect Apostolic, Dr. 

Carroll, and announced his advent in a pompous 

“»astoral letter’. He secured the old French Hu- 

guenot church at what is now No. 18 School Street 
and opened there on All Saints’ Day, 1788, under the 
patronage of the Holy Cross, the first Catholic church 
in New England. The report of the celebration of 
the first Mass on that date can be read in the Boston 

“Tndependent Chronicle’, 6 November, 1788. To 
. the aid of this church subscriptions were received 
from Canada, and the Archbishop of Paris, in answer 
to an appeal from the little French colony in Boston, 
sent a needed outfit of vestments and vessels for the 
altar. He also notified them that the Abbé de la 
Poterie was an unworthy priest (Campbell in U. 8. 
Cath. Magazine, VIII, 102). His conduct in Boston 
proved this, and the prefect Apostolic, finding he had 
been imposed on, sent the Rey. William O’Brien, O. P., 
of New York to Boston to depose de la Poterie. 
A violent pamphlet printed in Philadelphia (1789) 
followed. It was dedicated ‘‘To the new Laurent 
Ricci in America the Rev. Fr. John Carroll, Superior 
of the Jesuits in the United States also to the friar- 
monk-inquisitor William O’Brien’’, and represented 
de la Poterie as a victim to their wiles. 

After his suspension de la Poterie went to Canada 
and was succeeded in Boston by the Rev. Louis 
Rousselet, who was in turn suspended and went to 
Guadeloupe, where he was killed in a revolution. 
In 1790 the Catholic colony numbered less than two 
hundred, and the Rev. John Thayer, a convert, was 
sent to take charge of the church which he found 
“dilapidated and deserted”’ after his predecessor’s 
departure. Thayer had been a Congregationalist 
minister, and chaplain to Governor Hancock. At 
the close of the Revolution, being in his twenty-sixth 
year, he went abroad, and became a convert in Rome 
25 May, 1783. He determined to become a priest 
in order to labour for the conversion of New England 
to the Catholic Faith and was ordained at St. Sulpice 
in Paris, in 1787. He returned to Boston 4 January, 
1790. The first of a genuine New England family 
to enter the priesthood, he retained much of his 
inherited Puritanical oppressiveness, and, as Bishop 
Carroll said of him, he lacked ‘‘amiable and con- 
ciliatory manners’’ and was not a success as an ad- 
ministrator. Rousselet, who did not leave Boston 
immediately, set up a rival church and divided the 
little congregation, the French element siding with 
him and the Irish with Thayer. In the spring of 
1791 Bishop Carroll had to visit the parish to restore 
unity. He was received with courtesy by all citizens 
and was made the guest of honour at the annual 
dinner of the most important social and military 
organization there, the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company. Governor John Hancock attended 
Mass as a mark of respect for him. ‘It is wonderful”’, 
the bishop wrote, ‘to tell what great civilities have 
been done to me in this town, where a few years ago 
a Popish priest was thought to be the greatest mon- 
ster in the creation. . . . If all the Catholics here 
i r number would be about one hun- 
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much. Born in Paris, in 1753, he was ordained priest 
in 1773 and taught theology in the College of Navarre. 

Having arrived in Boston, 20 August, 1792, he soon 

healed all the local dissensions and by his zeal, elo- 
quence, piety, and winning courtesy made an im- 
mediate success of his pastorship. In 1796 he in- 
vited his old friend and associate, the Rev. John 
Louis de Cheverus, then an exile in England, to 

Boston to help him, and to his great joy the call was 
heeded. The Abbé de Cheverus arrived on the third 

of October of that year. He remained in Boston 
with Father Matignon until July, 1797, when he 
went at Bishop Carroll’s request to visit the Indian 
missions in Maine. On his way, he looked after the 
scattered Catholics between Boston and the Pe- 
nobscot. According to a report then made to Bishop 
Carroll of the Easter Communions of 1798 there 
were 210 Catholics in Boston; 15 in Plymouth; 21 in 
Newburyport, and 3 in Salem. Outside Boston the 
only important Catholic colony was at Damariscotta, 
Lincoln County, Maine, where Roger and Patrick 
Hanly, two Irishmen, had settled some time before, 
and their descendants and friends made up the com- 
munity. The leading merchants and shipbuilders 
of Newcastle, James Kavanagh (father of Edward 
Kavanagh, later Governor of Maine, the hero of 
Longfellow’s novel ‘‘ Kavanagh’’, and the first Catho- 
lic governor of a New England State) and Matthew 
Cottrill, built a chapel and later, in 1808, a brick 
structure, St. Patrick’s church, for the use of their 
fellow Catholics. This was the only church in New 
England outside Boston. Having put these missions 
in order Father Cheverus returned to Boston and 
with Father Matignon exhibited heroic courage and 
charity during the yellow fever epidemic of 1798. 
By this time the old church in School Street was no 
longer fit for Divine service and another site on 
Franklin Street near Devonshire Street, was secured 
for $2,500. Speaking at the centennial observance 
(29 September, 1903) of the dedication of this church, 
Archbishop Williams said: ‘We bought that land 
from the Boston Theatre. Remember the site of 
the old cathedral was in the most beautiful part of the 
town—at the end of Franklin Square—and the 
theatre owned both sides of the lower part of the 
street. The theatre people agreed to sell us that lot 
at one-half what they could get for it when we bought 
it. And remember in that street in those days were 
some of the principal families of the city. I remem- 
ber the Bradleys, the Wigglesworths, the Amorys, 
and others who lived each side of the street, showing 
what a choice spot it was and one of the select streets 
of the city.” The Spanish consul-general, Don Juan 
Stoughton, brother of the Don Tomas Stoughton 

who had so much to do with the building of St. Peter’s, 
the first church in New York, lived ophoar the site 
selected. At a meeting held 31 March, 1799, he and 
John Magner, Patrick Campbell, Michael Burns, 
Owen Callahan, John Duggan, and Edmund Connor 
were named the committee to take charge of the new 
project. From the congregation they collected 
$16,000. Members of the leading Protestant families 
headed by President John Adams added $11,000 to 
this, and from Catholics in other places and other 
sources $5,500 more was received. ‘The famous 
architect ‘Charles Bulfinch, also a Protestant, who 
designed the capitol at Washington and the State 
House in Boston, supplied the plans without charge _ 
for a brick building 80 feet long and 60 wide of Ionic _ 

style, severely simple but impressive. Ground was 
broken for it on St. Patrick’s Day 1800 and it was 
r for dedication 29 September, 1803, 

00. Prominent this f 
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Mary Lob, and representatives of the Duport, Dus- 
seaucoir, Dumesnil, Lepouse, and Julien families. 
Bishop Carroll went on from Baltimore to perform 
the ceremony of dedication. This visit of the bishop 
occasioned the greatest local satisfaction, and the 
two priests continued their zealous ministrations 
with such success thatin 1805 their flock had increased 
to about 500. Soon Bishop Carroll saw the necessity 
of having a bishop in Boston and desired to nominate 
Father Matignon for the see, but the latter refused 
to allow his name to be considered. “The good 
accomplished here’’, he wrote, “is almost exclusively 
the work of Mr. Cheverus; he it is who fills the pulpit, 
who is most frequent in the confessional.’’ Bishop 
Carroll therefore sent the name of the Rev. John 
‘Louis Cheverus to Rome declaring him to be “in 
the prime of life, with health to undergo any necessary 
exertion, universally esteemed for his unwearied zeal 
and his remarkable facility and eloquence in an- 
nouncing the word of God, virtuous, and with a charm 
of manner that recalled Catholics to their duties and 
disarmed Protestants of their prejudices’’. Bishop 
Cheverus was appointed 8 April, 1808, but owing 
to the difficulties of communication the Bull did not 
reach him for nearly two years afterwards, when he was 
consecrated the first Bishop of Boston, in Baltimore, 
1 November, 1810. He then went back to Boston to 
continue his simple, modest way of life. His old 
friend, Father Matignon, enjoyed honour and the 
esteem of all to the end of his long and useful career 
which came on the 18th of September, 1818. 
BrisHops.—(1) His many years of hard work at 
length began to tell on Bishop Cheverus and _ his 
physicians advised a return to his native land to 
escape repeated attacks of asthma. In 1823 King 
Louis XVIII of France nominated him to the vacant 
See of Montauban, and to the regret of all in the 
United States he embarked for Europe, 1 October, 
1823. He remained in charge at Montauban until 
30 July, 1826, when he was promoted to the Arch- 
bishopric of Bordeaux. On 1 February he was 
created cardinal. He died at Bordeaux, 19 July, 
1836, in his sixty-ninth year. (See CHEVERUS, JOHN 
Lovis pr.) During the administration of Bishop 
Cheverus the Ursuline nuns were introduced into 
the Diocese of Boston through the zeal of the Rev. 
John Thayer, who, when on a visit to Limerick, 
Treland, where he died in 1815, enlisted the sympathy 
of Mary and Catharine, daughters of James Ryan 
of that city, in the project of founding a convent in 
Boston. They emigrated to Boston in 1817 and 
by direction of the bishop went to the Ursuline 
Convent at Three Rivers, Canada. They made their 
profession, 4 October, 1819. They returned to 
Boston, and a convent was secured for them on 
Federal Street near the cathedral. Here they re- 
‘mained until 17 July, 1826, when their new convent, 
Mount Benedict, Charlestown, was opened. This was 
the institution sacked and burned by an anti-Catholic 
mob on the 11th of August, 1834. Assisting in the 
work at the old School Street and Franklin Street 
churches at various times were the Rev. James 
Romagne, a West Indian priest, who also looked after 
the Indian missions in Maine, the Rev. J. 5. Tis- 
seraud, Fathers Matthew O’Brien and F. X. Brosius, 
an Alsatian, who opened a school near Harvard Uni- 
versity and was the only teacher of German then in 
Boston,-also the Revs. Gabriel Richard, John Grassi, 
§.J., Philip Lariscy, the Augustinian, and Paul Mc- 
~ Quade. In twenty years the bishop had no regular 
as 


tant. In 1817 he ordained his first ecclesiastical © 


student, Denis Ryan, a native of Kilkenny, Ireland. 
7 a 1820 he ordained the second of his pupils Patrick 
2 ne, 
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for the work of the diocese James Fitton, William 
Wiley, who later became successful and long-lived 
pastors, and William Tyler, first Bishop of Hartford. 
Churches were built in Salem, South Boston, and 
other places. A cemetery was purchased near Dor- 
chester Heights, South Boston, and a memorial 
erected there to Father Matignon. The chapel was 
dedicated to St. Augustine in compliment to Father 
Lariscy who collected most of the funds for the pur- 
chase of the ground. There were a number of con- 
verts through the zeal and instruction of Bishop 
Cheverus, notable among them being Thomas Walley, 
who had a private chapel at his residence in Brook- 
line; Dr. Henry B. C. Greene, who was elected to the 
State legislature in 1841 and served for four terms, 
being the first Catholic office-holder in the State; 
Stephen Cleveland Blythe, the Rey. Calvin White, 
William Wiley, afterwards a priest, Mrs. John C. 
Sefton, Samuel Bishop, Captain Bela Chase, Nicholas 
Hazelborn, the Barber family, and General Ethan 
Allen’s daughter Frances, who was the first nun from 
New England. 

(2) Brenepicr JosrpH FENwick, second bishop, 
appointed 10 May, 1825. He was born 3 September, 
1782, near Leonardstown, Maryland, Cuthbert Fen- 
wick, the founder of the family in America, being one 
of the original Catholic settlers of Lord Baltimore’s 
colony in Maryland. He was sent with his brother 
Enoch to Georgetown College in 1793, and in 1805 
entered the Sulpician Seminary at Baltimore to study 
for the priesthood. When the Society of Jesus was 
restored in the United States in 1806 he and his 
brother were among the first scholastics received. 
He was ordained priest 12 March, 1808. In the suc- 
ceeding years he was pastor in New York, director 
of its first Catholie Collegiate school, administrator 
and vicar-general of the diocese, missionary in South 
Carolina, and twice president of Georgetown College. 
He was then named Bishop of Boston, was conse- 
crated in Baltimore on 1 November, 1825, and took 
possession of his see, 3 December. There were then 
only two priests in the diocese, the Revs. P. Byrne 
in Boston and D. Ryan at New Castle, Maine; and 
besides the cathedral only three churches. The bishop 
at once started a seminary in his own house and, 
having prepared Fathers Fitton, Wiley, Smith, Tyler, 
and Thomas J. O’Flaherty, ordained them. Other 
students were sent to study at Rome, Paris, Baltimore, 
and Montreal. The Rev. John Mahony was sent to 
take charge at Salem; C. D. Ffrench, a Dominican, 
to Maine in 1826, and Robert D. Woodley to look 
after the scattered congregations in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. In 1828 Bishop Fenwick enlarged 
the cathedral and began a school in the basement, 
which was taught by his theological students, as- 
sisted by Patrick Haney, a mulatto from the West 
Indies. The erection of new churches, the providing 
of more priests for the increasing number of Catholics, 
the promotion of Catholic education, and the regu- 
lation of the general discipline of the Church took 
up the remaining years of his life, which ended on the 
eleventh of August, 1846. In 1844 he was given a 
coadjutor, the Right Rev. John Bernard Fitzpatrick. 
Bishop Fenwick began, on 8 September, 1829, for 
the defence of the Faith, the publication of ‘The 
Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel’’, one of the first Catholic 
papers printed in the United States. In 1843 he 
founded the College of the Holy Cross at Worcester 
and entrusted it to the Jesuits. In 1829 he ue : 
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asylum in 1831. The first diocesan synod was held 
in 1842 and was attended by thirty priests. The 
clergy of this period were all men of broad, solid culture 
and knowledge. Among others not named above may 
be mentioned the Rey. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, a native 
of Cork, Ireland, whose strict views on the doctrine 
of usury brought him into conflict with the bishop of 
that place. He later became a tutor in the family 
of William Cobbet and came to New York in 1880. 
The mission of Burlington, Vermont, was given to 
his care, and there in 1834 he published a book under 
the title “Usury, Funds and Banking’’. Dr. Thomas 
J. O’Flaherty, a physician from Kerry, Ireland, was 
ordained priest in 1829. He edited ‘The Jesuit”’ 
for the bishop and made a translation of Joseph de 
Maistre’s ‘Spanish Inquisition’, The Rey. C. E. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg was for a time in the diocese 
and two years after the bishop’s death went to Mexico, 
where he devoted much time to decyphering the 
native picture writings. In 1845 it was estimated 
there were 53,000 Catholics in the State, an increase 
of more than 20,000 in ten years. (See FENwIcK, 
BENEDICT JOSEPH.) 

(3) Jonn Bernard Firzparrick, third bishop, 
was consecrated titular Bishop of Callipolis and 
coadjutor of Boston, 24 March, 1844. He was born 
in Boston, 1 November, 1812, his parents having 
emigrated from Ireland in 1805. His early education 
was received in the local grammar and Latin schools, 
and in 1829 he went to the Sulpician college at Mont- 
real. After eight years spent there as student and pro- 
fessor he entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice, Paris, to 
complete his ecclesiastical course and was ordained 
priest there 13 June, 1840. He then returned to 
Boston and after a year as assistant at the cathedral 
was made pastor of the church at East Cambridge. 
In 1844 he was appointed coadjutor to Bishop Fen- 
wick. He took part in the Sixth Provincial Council 
of Baltimore in 1846 and attended the subsequent 
provincial councils and the first plenary council 
(1853), which further reduced the original limits of 
his jurisdiction by creating the dioceses of Burlington 
and Portland. During 1854 he paid his official visit 
to Rome after having suffered, together with his people, 
the utmost indignities and persecution at the hands 
of bigots. In July of that year the churches at 
Dorchester, at Bath, and at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, were destroyed by mobs. In October, at 
Ellsworth, Maine, the Rey. John Bapst, S.J., was 
taken by a band of masked men, stripped, smeared 
with tar and feathers, and forced out of the place. 
The legislature of Massachusetts also appointed a 
special committee to investigate convents, and the 
members forced their way into several institutions. 
From the pope Bishop Fitzpatrick received conso- 
lation and encouragement and the message to his 
people to ‘‘persevere under afflictions’”’. The anti- 
Catholic sentiment in the community continued. 


On 14 March, 1859, a Catholic boy named Thomas J. 


Wall was whipped for refusing to read the Protestant 
Bible and recite Protestant prayers in one of the 
Boston public schools. Thereupon so strong a protest 
was made by the bishop against the injustice done 
to the Catholics of the community by the system 
and regulations then in operation that for the first 
time in the history of the city a priest and several 


Catholic laymen were named on the school committee. 


For many years the bishop was an invalid and a 
great sufferer, but he kept up his activities to the end 
his death on 13 February, 1866, saw the 

ty of the diocese increased nearly threefold. 
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J. Coolidge Shaw, S.J., Edward H. Welch, S.J., 
Orestes A. Brownson, the philosopher, Buckley 
Hastings, General Joseph W. Revere (Paul Revere’s 
grandson), and other members of old New England 
families. Chaplains in the regiments who volunteered 
in the Civil War were Fathers Thomas Scully, Charles 
L. Egan, Nicholas O’Brien, and Lawrence S. Mc- 
Mahon (afterwards Bishop of Hartford). Editors 
and writers were Fathers Joseph M. Finotti, John P. 
Roddan, and John Boyce. 

(4) Joun JosrerpH Wrtutams, fourth bishop, con- 
secrated 11. March, 1866; created first archbishop, 
12 February, 1875. He was born in Boston of Irish 
parents 27 April, 1822, and died in Boston, 30 Au- 
gust, 1907. His boyhood and early manhood were 
spent under the spiritual direction of Bishop Fenwick. 
He attended the cathedral school and thence passed 
to the Sulpician college in Montreal and their semi- 
nary at Paris, where he was ordained priest in 1845. 
He was the special friend of Bishop Fitzpatrick, 
who made him his vicar-general at an early age and 
rector of St. James’s church, where in 1842 he es- 
tablished the first Conference of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul in New England. Two other 
rectors of this church became bishops: the Rev. 
James A. Healy, appointed Bishop of Portland in 


‘1875, and M. A. Harkins Bishop of Providence in 


1887. Shortly before his death Bishop Fitzpatrick 
sought to have Father Williams made his coadjutor, 
but he did not live to see him consecrated. Boston 
was made an archdiocese in 1875, and Bishop Williams 
was promoted to be its metropolitan. He received 
as an auxilliary the Right Rev. John Brady, con- 
secrated Titular Bishop of Alabanda, 5 August, 
1891, and a coadjutor with the right of succession 
in the Right Rev. William H. O’Connell of Portland, 
who was promoted to be Titular Archbishop of Tomi 
and coadjutor of Boston, 8 February, 1906. Arch- 
bishop Williams also saw organized, within the limits 
of the Diocese of Boston as it was when he was born, 
the Dioceses of Springfield, 1870; Providence, 1872; 
Manchester, 1884; and Fall River, 1905, and among 
those immediately under his jurisdiction representa- 
tives of nearly every country and language of Europe. 
Prominent among the memorials of his long episco- 
uate and priesthood were the new Cathedral of the 

oly Cross, dedicated 8 December, 1875, and St. 
John’s Ecclesiastical Seminary at Brighton, erected in 
1884, which is in charge of the Sulpicians. Boston 
College was opened by the Jesuits in 1863. In the 
same year the Carney Hospital was established 
through the generosity of Andrew Carney, who with 
his family has given it $75,000. The House of the 
Angel Guardian for boys, founded in 1849 by the 
Rey. G. F. Haskins, in 1876 was entrusted to the care 
of the Brothers of Charity from Montreal. St. Mary’s 
Infant Asylum was opened in 1872; the Home for 
the Aged by the Little Sisters of the Poor, in 1870; 
the House of the Good Shepherd in 1867, and the 
Daly Industrial School was made possible by the 
gift in 1899 of $50,000 from the Rev. Patrick J. Daly. 
The Home for Destitute children was opened in 1864; 
the Working Boys Home in 1883, and the Home for 
Girls in 1884. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital dates from 


1868, the Free Home for Consumptives from 1891, 
the Holy Ghost Hospital for Incurables from 1893. — 
The Sisters of St. Joseph made their first foundation — 


in the diocese in 1873; the Franciscan Sisters, in 
1884; the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, in 1880; 
the Carmelites from Baltimore, in 1890. Th 
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1868 the first distinctively French parish was or- 
ganized in Lowell. Italian and Portuguese congre- 
gations date from 1872, the former in Boston and 
the latter in Gloucester. One congregation in 
Gloucester has a respectable section made up of 
Gaelic speaking Scotch from Cape Breton and Antig- 
onish. There is one German Congregation in Boston, 
and one in Lawrence; that in Boston, the church of 
Holy Trinity, dates from 1836 and has the distinction 
of starting in 1844 one of the first parish schools in 
New England. There are also Polish, Lithuanian, and 
Syrian congregations in Boston. Archbishop Wil- 
liams was a quiet, conservative prelate, known best 
as an administrator. He was one of the bishops 
who attended the Vatican Council and helped largely 
to establish the American College at Rome. 

Tue Most Rev. Witit1am Henry O’CONNELL, 
second archbishop, was born 8 December, 1859, at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and received his early edu- 
cation in its local schools and at St. Charles’s College, 
Ellicott City, Maryland. He then graduated in 
1881 at the Jesuit College in Boston and was sent 
to the American College, Rome, to make his studies 
for the priesthood. He was ordained there 8 January, 
1884, and returned to Boston in 1886. The following 
years he was stationed as an assistant at Medford, 
and at Boston until 1895 when he was appointed 
rector of the American College, Rome. He held this 
office five years, and was then appointed Bishop of 
Portland, Maine, being consecrated 19 May, 1901. 
In the fall of 1905 the pope sent him as a special 


envoy to Japan in the interests of the Church. He 


was decorated by the Mikado and on his return to 
Rome was warmly commended for the success of 
his efforts by the pope, who on 26 January, 1906, 
named him titular Archbishop of Tomi, and coadjutor 
of Boston. On the death of Archbishop Williams, 
he immediately took possession of the See of Boston. 
The Right Rev. John Brady, auxiliary bishop, 
was born at Crosserlough, County Cavan, Ireland, 
11 April, 1842. He made his first studies in the local 
diocesan schools and then completed his theological 
course at the Missionary College of All Hallows, 
where he was ordained priest for the Diocese of 
Boston, 4 December, 1864. He served as a curate 
in Boston and at Newburyport until 1868, when he 
was made pastor at Amesbury. He continued in 
this charge until he was nominated Titular Bishop 
of Alabanda and Auxiliary Bishop of Boston for 
which see he was consecrated 5 August, 1891. 
Soctat Progress.—‘The foundation of a Catholic 
Church in Boston could only be surpassed by de- 
voting a chamber in the Vatican to a Protestant 
Chapel’’ said William Tudor, writing in his “Letters 
on the Eastern States’’ (Boston, 1819). The records 
show that the notable constructive Catholic social 
period of the diocese did not begin until after the 
Civil War. Though the Catholics formed a quarter 
of the population of Boston in 1844 and two-fifths 


‘in 1853, not a single one of that faith ever held an 


elective or appointive public office in the city of 
There were only three Catholic teachers 
in the public schools until 1860. The first Catholic 
Member of the Common Council, John H. Barry, 
was elected in 1857, the first alderman, Christopher A. 
Connor, in 1870, and the first Member of Congress, 
Patrick A. Collins, in 1882. The changed conditions 
are shown by the fact that for ten of the past twenty- 
tl years Boston has been ruled by Catholic Mayors, 

lic memorials have been set up amid general 
to the soldier, Colonel Thomas Cass; the poet 
, John Boyle O’Reilly; and the statesman, 
ndrew Collins. In justice it must be said 
much of the progress thus made was owing to 
ck Donahoe, who after the failure of ‘The 
” continued in “The Pilot’’ (begun 2 January, 
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illustrations of Catholic truth and the de- ( 
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fence of Catholic rights. From his publication house 
issued for more than half a century a steady output 
of Catholic literature that aided materially the edu- 
cation of his fellow Catholics and won for the Faith 
a general popular appreciation. Other periodicals 
and publications in the archdiocese are the weeklies 
“The Republic” and the “Sacred Heart Review” 
(Boston); ‘The Catholic Citizen’? (Chelsea); “The 
Sunday Register’’ (Lawrence); the monthlies “ Don- 
ahoe’s Magazine”’ (Boston); ‘The Index’’ (Haver- 
hill); the French weeklies ‘““Le Défenseur’’, “La 
Justice’? (Holyoke); ‘“L’Etoile’’, daily and weekly 
(Lowell). 

Sratistrcs.— Records of the Archdiocese of Boston 
for 1907 give these figures: 1 archbishop, 1 bishop, 
598 priests (488 secular and 110 regular), 194 churches 
with resident priests, 54 missions with churches, 
1 theological seminary with 86 students, 3 colleges 
for boys, 8 academies for girls, 76 parishes with 
schools and an attendance of 48,192 children; 6 
orphan asylums with 650 inmates; 24 charitable 
institutions; the total number of children in Catholic 
institutions 48,740; 1 infant asylum, 538 inmates; 
industrial and reform schools 4, inmates 915; homes 
7, inmates 826; brothers 140; religious women 1567; 
seminary for diocesan clergy 1, students 86; esti- 
mated Catholic population 850,000. : 

The following religious orders and congregations 
have foundations in the archdiocese: Communities 
of Men, Augustinians, 16; Franciscans (O. M. C.), 5; 
Jesuits, 32; Marists, 15; Oblates, 22; Congregation 
of St. Charles Borromeo, 4; Redemptorists, 16; - 
Brothers of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 25; 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, 11; Little Brothers 
of Mary, 19; Xaverian Brothers, 58. Communities 
of Women, Sisters of St. Ann, Sisters of the Assump- 
tion, Sisters of Charity (Madison, New Jersey), 
Sisters of Charity (Grey Nuns, Montreal), Sisters of 
Charity of Nazareth, Sisters of Charity eee) ; 
Sisters of Charity (Halifax, N. 8.), Sisters of the 
Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Sisters of St. 
Dominic (Jersey City, N. J.), Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, Sisters of St. Dominic (Spring- 
field, Kentucky), Sisters of St. Francis (Allegany, 
N. Y.), Sisters of St. Francis (Rome), Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, Sisters Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Grey Nuns of the Cross (Ottawa, 
Ontario), Ladies of the Sacred Heart, Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart (Rome), Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Sisters of Mary, Sisters of Merey (Manchester, 
New Hampshire), Sisters of Notre Dame, of Namur, 
since 1849, School Sisters of Notre Dame (Baltimore, 
Maryland), Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of 
Providence, Sisters of the Holy Union of the Sacred 
Hearts, Filles de Jésus, Franciscan Poor Clare nuns, 
Sisters of the Holy Childhood. 

Snea, History of the Cath. Ch. in U. S. (New York, 1886); 
Ipem, Life and Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll (Ib., 1888); 
Hamon, Vie du Cardinal de Cheverus (Paris, 1858, tr, WALSH, 
Philadelphia, 1839; tr. Srewart, Boston, 1839); Firron, 
Sketches of the Establishment of the Church in New England 
(Boston, 1872); Creacu, Laity’s Directory (New York, 1822); 
Catholic Observer (Boston, 1847), files; Mémoires de P. De Sales 
Laternere (Quebec, 1813); Gazette de Québec (22 October, 1789, 
supplement); American Cath, Hisi. Researches (January, 1889; 
July, 1902); Finorri, Bibliographia Cath. Americana (New 
York; 1872); CuarKn, Lives of the Deceased Bishops (New 
York, 1872); The Pilot (Boston, 2 January, 1836-1907), files; 

muss, Biog. Cycl. of Hierarchy of U. S. (Milwaukee, 
1879); U. S. Cath. Magazine (Baltimore), VIII, 102 sqq.; U.S. 
Carn. Hist. Soc., Hist. Records and Studies (New York, Octo- 
ber, 1906), IV, parts I and II; Sunitvan, Catholic Church of 
New England, Archdiocese of Boston (Boston and Portland, 
1895); Leany in History of Catholic Church in the New England 
States (Boston, 1899), I; Memorial Volume, One Hundredth 
Anniversary Celebration of the Dedication of the Church of the 


Holy Cross, Boston Poston, ae H. F, Brownson, Orestes” 
A, Brownson’s Early Life; Inum, Middle Life (Detroit, 1898-99). 
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Bothrys is the Greek name of a city founded by 
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(Gen., xxxvi, 33; Jer., xlix, 13, etc.), now Bouseira 
between Tafilé and Shobaq. Perhaps it is the same 
as Bosor, or Bosora, taken by the Machabees (1 Mach., 
v, 26, 28, 36), an independent town in Perera. It 
was included in the Nabatean Kingdom (M. de Vogiié, 
La Syrie centrale, Inscriptions, 103) and last held by 
the Romans. When the kingdom was destroyed by 
Cornelius Palma (105 or 106), a general of Trajan, 
Bostra became the metropolis of Arabia and was 
known as Nova Trajana Bostra. There the Third 
Legio Cyrenaica held its garrison. In the same year 
began the era of Bostra, after which the numerous 
inscriptions in trans-Jordanic Palestine are reckoned. 
The city was already a very important one; it was 
there that the great Roman road began which ran to 
the Red Sea, as well as most of the other roads that 
crossed the country in every direction; the governor 
of the province had his residence there. 

Under Alexander Severus (222-235) Bostra became 
a Roman colony. In the fourth century it is called 
‘“‘a great city’, by Ammianus Marcellinus (Res geste, 
XIV, 8,3); and from the extent of its ruins G. Rind- 
fleisch has calculated that it must have had about 
80,000 inhabitants (Zeitschrift des deutschen Palis- 
tinavereins, xxi, 32). Remains of splendid monu- 
ments are yet visible, colonnades, triumphal arches, 
baths, a theatre, temples, churches, ete. Bostra, 
being an important trade centre for caravans, was 
visited by Mahomet; it was there that Bahira, a 
Nestorian monk, acknowledged him as a prophet. 
The Crusaders tried vainly to take it. Its decline 
was the result of earthquakes, chiefly that of 1151, 
when the city was left in ruins. Under its present 
name of Bosra Eski-Sham (Bostra Old Damascus), 
it has hardly 1000 wretched inhabitants and a 
little Turkish garrison. 

The Christian religion, which soon penetrated the 
neighbouring Arabia, was not long in reaching 
Bostra. As metropolis of the province of Arabia it 
had nineteen or twenty suffragan sees. Lequien 
(Or. Chr., II, 853-860) enumerates a list of sixteen 
bishops at Bostra; among the most celebrated are 
Beryllus, who fell into a Christologic heresy and was 
reclaimed by Origen at a council held between 
A.D. 218 and 244 ee H. E., vi, 33); Titus, who 
suffered much under Julian the A ostate, and’ who 
was an important writer, J. Sickenberger devoting a 
long essay to him (Titus von Bostra, Leipzig, 1901); 
St. Antipater, about 458; Stephen, at the beginning 
of the eighth century; and rsenius, who lived in 
1365 (Miklosich and Miller, Acta patriarch. CaP sel, 
465). The diocese existed till 1715 (Chrysanthus, 
Synodicon, 70). Subsequent to that it was suppressed 
by the Greeks, and its 6000 faithful are subjects of 
the Diocese of Damascus. The Catholic Greeks, or 


_Melchites, however, have always maintained this see, 


under the title of Bostra and Hauran. Their metro- 
Basen resides usually at. Damascus and goes to 
ostra only two or three times a year; his diocese 
contains about 8000 Catholics, 12 priests, and 12 
arishes. The Crusaders by a mistake ranked 
ostra under the authority of the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, instead of under that of Antioch. 

Porter, Five Years in Damascus (London, 1855), II, 142- 
169; The Giant Cities of Bashan (London, 1872), 64-73; Rry, 
Vouage dans le Haouran (Paris, 1860), 179-199; WappINGTon, 
Expl be rye des inscriptions recuetllies ... en Syrie, 454- 
469; VaiLHn, La ee EEE ‘d’Arabie in’ Echos 

d’Orient, II, 166-179. 
S. VaILHE. 
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Prima, and became a suffragan of Tyre in the Patri- 
archate of Antioch. In 551 it was destroyed by an 
earthquake, on which occasion the cape cracked in 
the very middle so that quite a large harbour was 
opened (Malalas, Chronogr., X VIII, in P. G., XCVII, 
704). Theophanes, relating the same event (ad an. 
543), calls the city Bostrys, which form is also found 
elsewhere. Three Greek bishops are known: Por- 
phyrius in 451; Elias about 512; and Stephen in 553 
(Lequien, II, 827). According to a Greek “ Notitia 
episcopatuum ”, the see still existed in the tenth 
century and was then called Petrounion. Its present 
Arabic name is Batroun. There are 2,500 inhabitants 
(1,200 Maronites, 1,200 Greeks). It is the centre of 
a caza in the mutessariflik of Lebanon and the seat 
of a Maronite diocese suffragan to the Maronite 
patriarchate. There are 60,000 Catholics, 50 
churches or chapels, 30 priests, 1 seminary, 64 
elementary schools, and 12 monasteries of Baladites, 
Aleppines, and monks of St. Isaiah in this Diocese. 
VAILHL. 
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Botticelli, Sanpro, a famous Florentine painter, 
b. at Florence about 1447; d. in the same city, 1510. 
Botticelli’s name is properly Alessandro di Mariano 
Filipepi, Mariano Filipepi being his father, but he is 
called after the Florentine painter and goldsmith, 
Botticelli, to whom he was first apprenticed. Later 
on he was a pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi and learned 
from this master to paint in the ideal manner of 
Fra Angelico. Through the influence of Verrocchio 
and the brothers Pollajuoli this idealism was com- 
bined with the naturalness of Masaccio. These 
qualities explain Botticelli’s great influence over 
later painters. Botticelli’s life was a retired one 
passed largely in very modest circumstances. We 
know, however, that he was in the employ of the 
Medici and other prominent Florentine families from 


about 1483 to 1500. Although never inclined to | 


frivolity he was yet influenced by the worldly spirit 
of the age until Savonarola’s powerful call to re- 
pentance aroused his moral nature and guided his 
powers, as it seems, into entirely new paths. He 
never knew how to take care of money and he died 
at last in need. Botticelli was too unassuming to 
sign and date his works in most instances, so that 
the order in time of his paintings has to be judged 
from the canvases themselves. 

I. Madonnas.—Botticelli enjoys, above all, a well- 


earned fame as a painter of the Madonna. In these 
pictures the fascination lies more in the expression 
of the Mother and Child and in the look on the faces 


of the half-grown boy-angels than in the unaffected 
simplicity of the pose and composition. Two of 
these pee circular in form (called tondo, round) 
have become very famous. Both are in Florence: 
one is the “ Magnificat”, and in the other the Child 
is holding a omegranate. A circular canvas at 
Berlin which a epicts the Madonna enthroned and 
surrounded by angels carrying candles is character- 
ized by deep religious feeling. A number of small 
pictures of the Madonna recall Fra Filippo; others 
more severe in tone seem to show the influence of 
Verrocchio. The Child’s expression is always sweet 


and winning, yet thoughtful as well, and at times _ 


the look is one of intense earnestness, 

in holy awe restrains her tenderness and seems 

have a presentiment of future sorrow. This fee 
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look of melancholy on the face of the Mother of God 
had a strange attraction for the painter. His 
portrait of himself in the “Destruction of Core, 
Dathan, and Abiron” shows his natural inclination 
to intense earnestness, and in the “Outcasts” he 
has depicted the profoundest depths of grief. 

II. Biblical Subjects—In 1481 Sixtus IV sum- 
moned Botticelli, along with other painters, to Rome 
to decorate the new Sistine Chapel. According to 
the biographer, Vasari, he was even to superintend 
the entire work. In the chapel Botticelli painted 
three frescoes which represent events in the lives 
of Moses and Christ. No less than seven scenes are 
united in the “Life of the Youthful Moses’’, so that 
the composition lacks unity. Without doubt the 
artist laboured under a feeling of restraint. The 
composition is animated in parts and is intended to 
arouse the feelings. The ‘Destruction of Core, 
Dathan, and Abiron”’ is represented in three scenes. 
The figure of Moses appears here in all the majesty 
which God had granted him for the punishment of 
the rebels. There is an interesting connexion be- 
tween this picture and Perugino’s “Granting of the 
Keys to Peter’’ on the opposite wall. Moses in the 
fullness of his might is the counterpart of Peter to 
whom the Keys of Heaven are entrusted. Over 
against the fresco of the proving of the youthful 
Moses, Botticelli painted from the New Testament 
the “Temptation of Christ’’. The pope has this 
picture before him when, seated upon his throne, 
he is present at the celebration of the Mass. Strange 
to say, the foreground of the painting represents 
the purification of a leper before a company of eccle- 
siastics and secular dignitaries and contains besides 
an allusion to the pope. The explanation of the 
scene is as follows: Moses had to undergo trials before 
he could become the leader of his people, so also the 
Saviour had to suffer in order to heal mankind from 
the leprosy of sin, and so also the pope in order to 
earry out Christ’s missions. As an allegorical indi- 
cation of this a hospital built by Sixtus IV is shown 
in the picture. It must be acknowledged that the 
painter executed the difficult task assigned to him 
in the chapel with striking skill. Feeling the im- 
portance of this work Botticelli carried out his de- 


signs almost entirely himself; the smallest details 
_show the infinite pains he took. In these frescoes 


he has given a large amount of space to Roman 
architecture, thereby setting a good working ex- 


ample to the painters coming after him. Of Botti- 


celli’s other Biblical pictures mention may be made 


of the “Birth of Christ’’, which was intended to be, 


a memorial of Savonarola. While a chorus of angels 
sing the praises of God above the manger, in this 
picture, three angels below lead Dominican monks 
towards the Saviour, Christ, who had been pro- 
claimed by Savonarola to be king of the city of 
Florence. We have also an “ Adoration of the Magi” 
in four examples (Florence, London, and St. Peters- 
burg). This canvas is full of figures and has a back- 
ground composed of stately architecture and land- 
The copy at Florence is famous on account 
of the portraits of the Medici it contains, which were 
introduced in accordance with the custom of the 
time. About 1500 Botticelli produced the two 
examples of the “Lamentation of Christ” which 
are now at Munich and Milan. In this composition 
the expression of grief is deep but subdued. 

III. Portraits —Among the twenty-four portraits 


of ean the Sistine chapel five are by Botticelli. 


n the church of the Ognissanti at Florence there is 
rated picture of St. Augustine by Botticelli 
te to a St. Jerome by Ghirlandajo. There 
two portraits of Giuliano de’ Medici in existence 

_ excellent portrait of a woman at Frankfort. 
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Fiesole an allegorical scene representing the Seven 
Arts and the Virtues paying their homage to the 
newly married pair. Among his mythological pic- 
tures may be mentioned the “ Venus” who sails upon 
a shell towards the island which she has chosen for 
her habitation. Another mythological subject is 
“Venus and Mars”. Botticelli contributed the 
enthroned “Fortitude” and “Spring” to the alle- 
gorical style of painting so popular in his day. The 
“Calumny of Apelles’”’, which is realistic in execu- 
tion, is essentially allegorical. Closely related to 
these works are the more than ninety illustrations 
to Dante’s “Divine Comedy’, that poem which, 
from Giotto to Michelangelo, has stimulated the 
imagination of so many painters. Four sheets 
executed im colour seem to indicate an intention to 
carry out the whole work in the same manner after 
the designs had once been made with pen and pencil. 
Many of the pictures are not more than outlined or 
sketched. There is, however, much that is ad- 
mirable in these designs, which formed one of the 
chief occupations of the last years of the painter. 
The fidelity to nature in the drawing of the human 
figure, the contemplative expression of the faces, 
the dramatic animation of the action, and the skilful 
arrangement of the perspective make these designs 


a last triumph for Botticelli. 

Monographs by Suprno (Florence, 1900); SrernMANN 
(Leipzig, 1897); Dopson, tr. (New York, 1901); BrerEnson, 
The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance (New York and 
London, 1898); PLunKerr, Sandro Botticelli (London, 1900). 
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Botulph (or Borotr), Sarnt, Abbot, date of birth 
unknown; died c. 680. St. Botulph, the saint whose 
name is perpetuated in that of the American city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, was certainly an historical 
personage, though the story of his life is very con- 
fused and unsatisfactory. What information we 
possess about him is mainly derived from a short 
biography by Foleard, monk of St. Bertin and Abbot 
of Thorney, who wrote in the eleventh century 
(Hardy, Catalogue of Brit. Hist., I, 373). According 
to him Botulph was born of noble Saxon parents 
who were Christians, and was sent with his brother 
Adulph to the Continent for the purpose of study. 
Adulph remained abroad, where he is stated to have 
become Bishop of Utrecht, though his name does 
not occur in any of the ancient lists. Botulph, re- 
turning to England, found favour with a certain 
Ethelmund, ‘King of the southern Angles’’, whose 
sisters he had known in Germany, and was by him 
permitted to choose a tract of desolate land upon 
which to build a monastery. This place, surrounded 
by water and called Icanhoe (Ox-island), is com- 
monly identified with the town of Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, mainly on account of its name (Boston= 
Botulph’s town). There is, however, something to 
suggest that the true spot may be the village of Iken 
in Suffolk which of old was almost encircled by the 
little river Alde, and in which the church is also 
dedicated to St. Botulph. In favour of Lincolnshire 
must be reckoned the fact that St. Botulph was 
much honoured in the North and in Scotland. Thus 
his feast was entered in the York calendar but not 
in that of Sarum. Moreover, even Folcard speaks 
of the Scots as Botulph’s neighbours (vicint). In 
favour of Suffolk, on the other hand, may be quoted _ 
the tradition that St. Botulph, who is also called 
“bishop’’, was first buried at Grundisburgh, a village 
near Woodbridge, and afterwards translated to Bury 
St. Edmunds. This, however, may be another 
person, since he is always closely associated with 
a certain St. Jurmin (Arnold, Memorials of Bury 
352). That Botulph really did bi ) m 
at Icanhoe is attest 
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to build the minster at Icanhoe. That the saint 
must have lived somewhere in the Eastern counties 
is proved by the indisputable evidence of the “ His- 
toria Abbatum’’ (Plummer’s Bede, I, 389), where 
we learn that Ceolfrid,.Bede’s beloved master at 
Wearmouth, “‘journied to the East Angles in order 
that he might see the foundation of Abbot Botulphus, 
whom fame had proclaimed far and wide to be a man 
of remarkable life and learning, full of the grace of 
the Holy Spirit’’, and the account goes on to say 
that Ceolfrid “having been abundantly instructed, 
so far as was possible in a short time, returned home 
so well equipped that no one could be found more 
learned than he either in ecclesiastical or monastic 
traditions’. Foleard represents St. Botulph as 
living and dying at Icanhoe in spite of the molesta- 
tions of the evil spirits to which he was exposed at 
his first coming. Later accounts, e. g. the lessons 
of the Schleswig Breviary, suppose him to have 
changed his habitation more than once and to have 
built at one time a monastery upon the bank of the 
Thames in honour of St. Martin. His relics are said 
after the incursions of the Danes to have been re- 
covered and divided by St. A’thewold between Ely, 
Thorney Abbey, and King Edgar’s private chapel. 
What is more certain is that St. Botulph was honoured 
by many dedications of churches, over fifty in all, 
especially in Hast Anglia and in the North. His 
name is perpetuated not only by the little town of 
Boston in Lincolnshire with its American homonym, 
but also by Bossal in Yorkshire, Botesdale in Suffolk, 
Botolph Bridge in Huntingdonshire, and Botolph 
in Sussex. In England his feast was kept on 17 June, 


in Scotland on 25 June. 

Sranton, Menology, 271; Acta SS., June, III, 402; Masiiton, 
Acta SS, Benedict., 111, 1; Srupss in Dict. Christ. Biog.; GRANT 
in Dict. Nat. Biog.; ForsBeEs, Calendars of Scottish Saints (Edin- 
burgh, 1872), 283; and especially ArnoLp-ForstrErR, Church 
Dedications (London, 1899), II, 52-56. 
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Boturini Benaducci, Lorenzo, a native of Milan 
in Lombardy who went to Mexico in 1736 by per- 
mission of the Spanish government and remained 
there eight years, familiarizing himself with the 
Nahuatl or Mexican language. He gathered a 
number of Indian pictographs on tissue paper, etc., 
the first collection of the kind of importance. His 
frequent intercourse with the aborigines excited 
suspicion, as he was a foreigner, and the authorities, 
ever on the watch for intrigues against Spanish rule 
by strangers, deprived him of all his material, includ- 
ing prints, while he himself was sent to Spain under 
surveillance. There he succeeded in clearing him- 
self of the accusations, but never obtained restitu- 
tion of the Pesan collection, which afterwards 
was neglected and partly lost. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, Boturini, from such notes as he 
had saved, composed a treatise with the title of: 
“Tdéa y ensayo de una historia general de la América 
setentrional” (Madrid, 1746). The most valuable 
part of this book relates to his former library and to 
other literary material. His text, especially con- 
cerning migrations of Indian tribes, is of less impor- 
tance. Besides the “Idéa”’, he is credited with the 
authorship of the following writings: “Oratio ad 
Divinam Sapientiam”’ (Valencia, 1750), and “ Oratio 

iure naturali septentrionalium Indorum”’ (Valen- 

a, 1751). The date and place of his death are 
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Vicar-General to Bishop Dupanloup at Orleans. 
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age of eighteen he entered the service of the Jesuit 
Fathers and went to their Huron missions at Georgian 
Bay. On his return to Quebec in 1641 he served as a 
soldier in the garrison of that city. In 1645 he was 
interpreter of Indian languages at Three Rivers and 
in 1648 commissary-general of the trading station 
at that place. Elected captain of the militia in 1651, 
while in command of the place during an interim in 
1653 he repelled an Iroquois attack. Owing to his 
efficient defence he was placed in-charge of the city, 
and retained the position until 1658. In 1661 he was 
sent to France to represent the needs of the colonies 
and plead the cause of the inhabitants. On_ his 
return to Canada, in 1662, he was reappointed Goy- 
ernor of Three Rivers, an office which he only re- 
signed in 1667 when he withdrew from public affairs 
to found the seigniorial parish called after his name 
Boucherville, situated opposite Montreal. He was 
succeeded in the governorship of Three Rivers by his 
son-in-law, René Gauthier de Varennes, forbear of. 
the discoverer of Western Canada. 

In 1664 Pierre Boucher had printed at Paris by 
the press of Florentin Lambert “ L’histoire véritable 
et naturelle des mceurs et productions du pays de 
la  Nouvelle-France, vulgairement dite le Canada’’. 
This work was published in 1849 in ‘‘L’Album Ca- 
nadien’’, in 1882 at Montreal, and in 1896 in the 
“Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada”. An 
English translation appeared in 1883, Pierre Boucher 
is considered the best type of a Canadian landed 
proprietor, filled with piety, rectitude, and honour. 
At his death he left a numerous posterity. The 
family is still in existence, and the highest stations 
are filled by members bearing the names Boucherville, 
Bruére, Niverville, Grosbois, and Montizambert. 
Pierre Boucher was the first Canadian colonist to be 
ennobled by King Louis XIV. His letters of nobility, 
dated 1661, were renewed in 1707. 

Registres des insinuations du Conséil supérieur de la Nouvelle- 
France, III, D, 46; Dante, Grandes familles canadiennes; 
Suutr, Pierre Boucher et son livre in Royal Society of Canada, 


Transactions, new series, II, 99-148; LaLanpx, La paroisse de 
ee le (1890); Roy, Histoire de la setgneurite de Louzon, 
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Bougaud, Louts-Vicror-EmMitn, Bishop of Laval 
in France, b. at Dijon, 28 February, 1823; d. at Laval, 
7 November, 1888. He received his classical educa- 
tion at Autun, where his professor of rhetoric was the 
Abbé, afterwards Cardinal, Pitra. He studied theol- 
ogy at Dijon and Paris, was ordained priest by Mon- 
seigneur Affre in 1846, was professor of church his- 
tory at the Seminary of Dijon (1846-51), and then 
chaplain of the Convent of the Visitation in the same 
city (1851-61). In 1861 he accepted the position of — 
ay 
1886 he was appointed Bishop of Laval. 

Besides the sermons which he delivered in Paris and 
other cities, Bishop Bougaud wrote numerous works. 
While chaplain of the Visitation Convent, he wrote 
“ Histoire de Saint Bénigne, premier évéque de Dijon”’ 
and “Histoire de Sainte Chantal’’. While Vicar- 
General of Orléans, he wrote ‘Histoire de Sainte 
Monique”’, “‘ Histoire de la bienheureuse Marguerite- _ 
Marie”’, ‘“‘Le Christianisme et les temps présents’” 
(his great apologetical work, in 5 vols.); “‘Le grand 
péril de l’Eglise de France au XIX® siécle’’, and “ His- — 
toire de Saint Vincent de Paul”’ (2 vols.). A volume 
of his discourses was published by his brother. _ 

He was a preacher and writer of great influenc 
ion noble thot 
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aspirations of his contemporaries without any sacri- 
fice of Catholic doctrine. 
LAGRANGE, Notice historique sur Mgr. Bougaud in Discours 
nee Bougaud (Paris, 1891); Semaine Religiewse de Laval 
G. M. SauvaGe. 


Bougeant, GuitLAuME-HyYAcINTHE, b. at Quimper 
in Brittany, in 1690; d. at Paris, 1743. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1706, taught the classics in 
the College of Caen and Nevers and lived for a num- 
ber of years in Paris until his death. His “‘Amuse- 
ment philosophique sur le langage des bétes’’, pub- 
lished in 1737, became a cause of considerable 
annoyance to him and of a short exile from Paris. 
It was translated into English, Italian, and German. 
His historical works, on the Thirty Years’ War, 
and on the Treaty of Westphalia have been highly 
praised and are regarded as among the best his- 
torical books written by Jesuits. They were trans- 
lated into German. He is also\the author of a 
theological treatise on the form of consecration of 
the Eucharist, and of a Catechism divided into three 
parts, historical, dogmatic, and practical. This cat- 
echism, translated into Italian and German, went 
through many editions and is still in use. In his 
three celebrated Comedies, ““La Femme Docteur’’, 
“Le Saint déniché’”’, and “‘Les Quakres frangais’’ he 
satirizes the Jansenists. The first of the three went 
through twenty-five editions in a few months and 
was translated into Italian, Spanish, Polish, and 
Dutch. Between 1725 and 1737 he contributed many 


articles to the Mémoires de Trévoux. 
SOMMERVOGEL, Bibliothéque de la c. de J., 1, 1873-85. 
B. GULDNER. 


Bouhours, Dominiqur, French Jesuit author, 
b. at Paris, 15 May, 1632;'d. 27 May, 1702. Enter- 


_ ing the Society of Jesus at sixteen, he taught gram- 


mar and rhetoric at Paris, Tours, and Rouen. A 
number of works which he composed against the 
Jansenists, notably “ Lettre 4 un Seigneur de la cour”’ 
and “‘ Lettre 4 Messieurs de Port-Royal ’’, had a large 
circulation, and gained him a prominent place among 
the critics and littérateurs of the seventeenth century. 
He also translated the New Testament into French, 


and his translation has often been reprinted. He is 


best known to English readers, however, by his “‘ Vie 


_deS. Ignace”’ (Paris, 1679) and “ Vie de 8. Frangois- 


Xavier” (Paris, 1682). These two biographies were 
translated into English and published at London in 
1686 and 1688 respectively. A new translation, by 
a clergyman of the Diocese of Philadelphia, was 


_ published at Philadelphia by E. Cummiskey in 1840, 
and for a number of years these two works of 


Bouhours’ were the most widely circulated biog- 
The only other of the 
author’s works done into English is “La maniére de 


bien penser dans les ceuvres d’esprit”’, which ap- 


peared in London in 1705 under the title, “The Art 
of Criticism”’. 

— Doncirux, Un jésuite homme de lettres au xvii? siecle (Paris, 
1886); Bibliotheque de_la c. de J., VU, 1886; Durovgurr 
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Bouillart, Jacaqurs, a Benedictine monk of the 


tres, 1669; professed at the Monastery of St. 
. de Meaux 1687, d. 11 December, 1726. He 


uuthor of “Histoire de l’abbaye royale de 
ain-des-Prés” (Paris, 1724). This valua-_ 
t 


elebrated Benedictine monastery 
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at Saint-Germain-des-Prés, against the Jesuit hagiog- 
rapher Du Sollier, who in his revised edition of 
Usuard’s martyrology had paid no attention to 
this manuscript. 

De Lama, Bibliotheque des écrivains de la congrégation de 
Saint-Maur (Munich and Paris, 1882), 128; ZimaELBAuER, 
Hist. ret lit. O. S. B. (Augsburg and Wiirzburg, 1754), IV, 558; 
Hourter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1893), II, 1201; Le Crrr, 
oe et crit. des auteurs de la c. de St. Maur (The Hague 
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Bouillon, EmmManunL THmopoRE DE LA Tour 
bd’AUVERGNE, CARDINAL DE, French prelate and 
diplomat, b. 24 August, 1643, at Turenne; d. 
2 March, 1715, at Rome. The son of Frederick 
Maurice, Prince of Sedan, he was of the family of 
the great Marshal Turenne. In 1658, he was ap- 
pointed a canon of Liége; doctor of the Sorbonne 
in 1667; created a cardinal in 1669, at the early 
age of twenty-four, and, finally, provided with 
several rich benefices and made chief almoner to 
Louis XIV. But Louvois, the powerful minister 
of Louis XIV, inspired by enmity to the house 
of Turenne, successfully opposed certain of his 
demands on the king for the benefit of members 
of his family, and the cardinal’s disappointment 
vented itself in a bitter satire on his royal master. 
This was used to effect Bouillon’s downfall at court. 
The cardinal then put forth great efforts to obtain 
the vacant Prince-Bishopric of Liége, but could not 
overcome the opposition of Louvois, who secured 
the dignity for Clement Joseph of Bavaria. Bouillon 
eventually regained the fowal favour and was sent 
as ambassador to Rome. There, contrary to the 
wishes of his king, he championed the cause of 
Fénelon against that of Bossuet and did all he 
could to prevent the condemnation of Fénelon’s 
“Explication des maximes des Saints’. He was 
recalled to France, but alleging as a reason his 
duties as Dean of the Sacred College, he refused 
to obey the royal order. His property in France 
was then seized, whereupon he submitted and 
returned, but, on his arrival in France, was exiled 
to his Abbey of Tournus. While in this retirement, 
and under the influence of bitter ennui, the cardinal 
caused to be composed by Baluze his ‘Histoire 
généalogique de la maison d’Auvergne’’ (1708, 
2 vols. in fol.). From his place of retreat, also, 
on the breaking out of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, he entered into correspondence with the 
English Duke of Marlborough, the Earls of Orrery 
and Galway, and others; and in 1710, after long 
and vainly soliciting his recall to court, he fled to 
the Low Countries. A warrant for his arrest was 
issued by the Royal Parliament, and his possessions 
again confiscated. But after some years spent 
abroad, during which the cardinal sent to the king 
numerous memoirs, endeavouring to justify his 
conduct, he at last succeeded in obtaining the restitu- 
tion of his revenues and permission to take up his 


residence at Rome, where he spent in peace his | 


last days. 

De FrLier-P&rennis, Biogr. Gener. (Paris, 1834), II, 470. 
Epwarp A. GILLIGAN. ~ 
Bouix, Marre DominiQug, one of the best known 
and most distinguished of modern French canonists, 
b. 15 May, 1808, at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, in the 
diocese of Tarbes; d. at Montech, France, 26 De- © 
cember, 1870. In 1825, on the completion of his 


college course in an institution of hi 
he entered the Society of Je A 
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from the Society. This necessary withdrawal was 
a great disappointment to Bouix, who to the end of 
his life maintained the most cordial relations with 
his former brethren in religion, and received from 
them many evidences of a reciprocal regard. Father 
Roothan, General of the Jesuits, created him Doctor 
of Theology in 1851, in virtue of a power delegated 
by the Holy See to Jesuit generals; and Bouix’s 
work,“Du Concile Provincial’’, published in 1850, 
was dedicated to members of the order with whom 
he had previously been associated in scholastic work. 
The first two years of his life as a secular priest were 
spent in a curacy at the church of Saint Vincent de 
Paul, in Paris. Here he interested himself especially 
in the soldiers garrisoned at the capital, and founded 
in their behalf the Sociéty of Saint Maurice, which 
later spread throughout France. In 1847 he was 
named to a chaplaincy, and became editor of the 
“Voix de la Verité’’, to which he had already been 
a frequent contributor, In spite of the fact that all. 
self-seeking was entirely foreign to his character, 
he now became a prominent figure in the political 
and ecclesiastical life of Paris and was a member 
of the educational commission with Montalembert 
and Monsignor Parisis. General Cavaignac, who 
aspired to the presidency of the republic, thought 
it wise to endeavour to enlist the sympathies of Bouix. 
It was at this time, in 1848, that his first book ap- 
peared, combating an heretical organization known 
as the Giuvre de la Miséricorde. In 1849 his zeal 
impelled him to abandon for a time all other pursuits 
to minister to the victims of the cholera, which was 
then epidemic in Paris. Up to this time he had 
stood high in the favour of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of the diocese, but now an event occurred 
which was destined to affect seriously his ecclesias- 
tical status and to give a new direction to his life 
work. Monsignor Fornari, the Nuncio at Paris, 
desiring to further the restoration of provincial 
councils, held a conference with Bouix and the 
Bollandist Van Hecke, at which it was decided that 
the best means of influencing public opinion aright 
would be the preparation of a book explaining the 
law of the Church on provincial councils. Bouix 
was charged with this important work, and first 
published in the ‘Univers’’ four articles, setting 
forth the salient features of the question and pre- 
paring the public for the complete treatise, “Du 
Concile Provincial’, which appeared in 1850. A 
fifth article in the ‘‘Univers’’, simply reaffirming 
the canon law on synods and combating therefore, 
in the judgment of some, the tendencies of Gallican- 
ism, was followed immediately by the loss of his 
chaplaincy. This event determined him to devote 
his life to dispelling the prejudices and errors which 
he believed had largely infected the clergy of France 
in regard to matters of law and discipline. To equip 
himself for this work he turned his steps towards 
Rome, where, with no other means of support than 
the stipend of his daily Mass, he Paseeel the next 
four years (1851-55) in study and in the preparation 
-of the several works on canonical topics. In 1854, 
the degree of Doctor of Both Laws was conferred 
upon him by order of Pius IX. Returning to Paris 
in 1855, he continued his studies, and added to the 
series of treatises which established his fame as a 
canonist. 
he had consecrated his life, he founded at Arras, 
1860, the “Revue des sciences ecclésiastiques”’, 
| he was for one year the editor, and in which 
next nine years many beeper ean arcs: 

In 1864, just as his 
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teaching. The next year, when the royal exequatur 
came up for discussion in the French Senate, and 
Archbishop Darboy advocated there the Gallican 
view, Bouix answered with a publication which con- 
tested the correctness of the archbishop’s contentions. 
The wonderful activity of his pen continued until 
1870. Then, when he was broken by labour and 
disease and was really too weak to undertake a 
long journey, he went to the Vatican Council as 
theologian of the Bishop of Montauban, and was 
able to witness what appeared to him a signal triumph 
of the principles to which his life had been devoted. 
He returned with difficulty to France, where with 
undaunted spirit he endeavoured to complete a work 
on the Church, which he had already planned. It 
was while engaged on this work that death overtook 
him at Montech, in a religious house of which his 
sister was superior. His life was a long battle with 
Gallicanism, but always remained singularly free 


from bitterness and discontent, in spite of the diffi- . 


culties by which he was beset and the atmosphere 
of combat which his zeal forced him to breathe. 
As to his reputation as a canonist, while all must 
acknowledge his wonderful productivity and his high 
purpose, and while he has been justly called the re- 
storer of the science of canon law in France, it must 
nevertheless be said that he falls short of being a 
great canonist; he is too often a compiler rather than 
a genuine author, and he too frequently betrays a 
lack of that juridical sense which comes more from 
practice than from theory, and which begets the 
ability to pronounce justly on the lawfulness and 
unlawfulness of existing practices. However, the 
value of his works cannot be questioned, and is proved 
by the general favour which they still enjoy. Be- 
sides many articles, contributed to newspapers and 
reviews, especially to the ‘Revue des_ sciences 
ecclésiastiques’’, we owe to the pen of Bouix the 
following works: “Du concile provincial’’ (published 
also in Latin translation, De Concilio Provinciali) ; 
““Tractatus de Principiis Juris Canonici”’; “‘Tractatus 
de. Capitulis”; ‘Tractatus de Jure ’ Liturgico”; 
“Tractatus de Judiciis Ecclesiasticis”, 2 vols. ; 
“Tractatus de Parocho’’; “Tractatus de Jure Regu- 
larium’’, 2 vols. (an abridged translation of which 
appeared in German); “Tractatus de Episcopo’’, 
2 vols.; “Tractatus de Curid Romana’’; “Tractatus 
de Papa’’, 3 vols.; ‘“‘La vérité sur V’assemblée de 
1682”; “Le prétendu droit d’exequatur’’; 
vérité sur la faculté de théologie de Paris, de 1663 
a 1682”’ ; ‘“‘L’Ciuvre de la miséricorde’’; “Médita- 


_ tions pour tous les jours de l’année”’, 4 Vols.; mene 


solitaire des rochers’’ “Histoire des vingt-six 
martyrs de Japon,” 2 vols. Several of his works were 
honoured wit pontifical letters of commendation, 
and most of his canonical treatises have gone through 


three editions. 

Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius, III, 1424; Scuutrs, 
Geschichte der Quellen, III, 669; Wrz, Tus Deere aides i 
454; Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques, XXII, 193, XXIII, 1 
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Marcet, author, editor, and translator, brother of 
Marie Dominique Bouix, was born at Bagnéres-de- 
Bigorre, France, 25 June, 1806; d. at Paris, 28 De- 
cember, 1889. ‘He entered the Society of Jesus at 
the age of nineteen and taught in the colleges of 
the Society in Spain and Switzerland, He spent 
some years of his life in the exercise of the sacred 
ministry, but the work to which he devoted him- — 
self for nearly forty years was the translation, r 
vision, and publication of new editions of 
spiritual writers. These he enriched wit 
ns, tae eneniere d hi ‘ 
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great Carmelite reformer. His “Vie de Sainte 
Thérése, écrite par elle-méme”’ (Paris, 1852), passed 
through twelve editions, and was translated into 
German and Dutch. His ‘‘Cfuvres de Sainte Thé- 
rése’’, in three volumes (Paris, 1852-54-56), reached 
a third edition in 1860. ‘‘Ciuvres spirituelles du 
Saint Pierre d’Alcantara’”’ (Paris, 1862), Father 
Caraffa’s “School of Divine Love’’ (Lyons, 1863), 
and a new translation of ‘‘The Following of Christ’’ 
(Poitiers, 1864) are three of the eight works issued 
in two years. Revised editions of Father Mumford’s 
“Purgatory’’ (Paris, 1863), of St. Francis de Sales’ 
“Treatise on the Love of God’’ (Paris, 1864), and of 
“The Spiritual Works of St. Francis Borgia’’ (Paris, 
1869) are valuable contributions to ascetic theology. 
“Saint Joseph d’aprés les saints et les maitres de la 
vie spirituelle’’ (Paris, 1863) is Father Bouix’s own 
original contribution to religious literature. One of 
his most valuable services was the publication, for 
the first time, of the “‘Memoriale’’ of Pierre Lefévre, 
(BL. Peter Faber) one of the first companions of St. Ig- 
natius Loyola, in the original Latin and in a French 
translation (Paris, 1873). This work was translated 
into English by Father H. J. Coleridge, 8.J. (London, 
1873). Father Bouix translated into French the let- 
ters of St. Ignatius (Paris, 1870) and Father du Pont’s 
“Life of Father Alvarez’’ (Paris, 1873). He pub- 
lished the “‘Ciuvres spirituelles’’? of Father Jean-Jo- 
seph Surin in three volumes (Paris, 1879-82). The 
translation of Leonard Lessius’s “‘Les noms divins”’ 
(Paris, 1882) was one of the last works from the 
pen of this indefatigable writer, whose many years 
of labour enriched the literature of France with pop- 
ular spiritual books of sound Catholic theology. 

Durouquet in Dict. de théol. cath., 11, 1091-92; SommeErR- 
VOGEL, Bibl., I, 1922-28, 
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Boulainvilliers, Henri, Count or, b. at Saint- 
Saire (Seine-Inférieure) France, 11 October, 1658; 
d. at Paris, 23 January, 1722. He was one of the first 
French historians to write the history of the institu- 
tions or fundamental laws of the nation and, although 
systematic and decidedly partial, was none the less 
a pioneer in this particular line of work. Until 
the death of his father in 1697, he followed a military 
career, but some complications concerning an estate 
obliged him to make a close investigation of his 
family, titles and this it was that led to his becoming 


an historian. Like Saint-Simon, Boulainvilliers was 


saturated with ultra-aristocratic notions and was 


also an ardent adherent of the old feudal system, 


his books being a long, violent tirade against the 


French monarchy which, according to him, was 


responsible for the gradual ruin of the privileges 
of the nobility and the annihilation of feudalism. 
The Franks, according to his doctrine, established 
themselves in Gaul by right of conquest; they di- 
vided its land among themselves and they exercise 
public authority. They constitute the French nation; 
they are Frenchmen. Every Frenchman is free 


and independent, is supreme in his domain, in his 


fee, where he administers justice to his subjects. 
The king is merely a civil magistrate chosen to settle 
the disputes of private individuals; he has no special 
power over the life, property, or liberty of other 
7renchmen who are in no wise his subordinates. 
Frenchmen who belong to the nobility are all on an 
equality: they are the peers of the king and of his 
relatives. Relationship with kings confers no rank 
upon descendants in the male line. Such is 
feudal system as claimed by Boulainvilliers to 


essed of their rights? 
y the expenses of these | 
either mortgaged or 
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wealthy plebeians, who were not noble, but, according 
to Boulainvilliers, “‘ignoble’’, thus became the owners 
of fees and, by introducing themselves into the 
nobility, corrupted it. Next came the ignorance of 
the lords or owners. The ignorance and negligence 
of the lords rendering them generally incompetent 
to discharge the functions that rightfully belonged 
to them, the principal of which was to dispense 
justice in their fees, they soon transferred all their 
judicial authority to clerks or jurists. Thanks to 
the dignity of their réle, these clerks or jurists soon 
became as important as the lords and thus originated 
the noblesse de la robe (nobility of the long robe) which 
Boulainvilliers considers a monstrosity. 

Finally came the policy of the Capetian Kings 
which Boulainvilliers regards as chiefly instrumental 
in ruining feudalism and therefore the French nation. 
This policy consisted in adding the great fees to the 
royal domain by reason of conquest, purchase, or 
marriage, with the result that the Kings of France 
assumed an importance theretofore unknown to 
them, and which soon became entirely dispropor- 
tionate; while the lords, fascinated by the brilliancy 
ef the royal courts, instead of remaining the peers 
of these kings, became their servants. The kings 
diminished the power of the French nobles still 
more by favouring the emancipation of the com- 
munes and raising to the ranks of the nobility ple- 
beians whom they entrusted with high offices to which 
they had no right. Moreover, they admitted to 
seats in the States General, which should have been 
composed exclusively of representatives of the French, 
delegates from among the lower clergy and liberated 
serfs, and of course this arbitrary measure completed 
the overthrow of the nobility. Such then, is the 
teaching set forth in Boulainvilliers’s three most 
important works: ‘Histoire de l’ancien gouverne- 
ment de France’’, “Lettres sur les Parlements ou 
Etats-Généraux’’, and ‘“Essais sur la noblesse’’ 
which, taken as a whole, constitute an earnest plea 
for feudalism against monarchism. These works, 
written by Boulainvilliers for his grandchildren, 
did not appear until after his death. The “Histoire 
de l’ancien gouvernement de la France’’ with four- 
teen historical ‘Lettres sur les Parlements ou Etats- 
Généraux’”’ were published in Amsterdam and the 
Hague in 1727, the ‘‘ Essais sur la noblesse’’ (contain- 
ing a dissertation by the late Count of Boulain- 
villiers.on the origin and decline of the nobility) com- 
ing out in Amsterdam, 1732. It is only within the 
last twenty-five years that Boulainvilliers’ works have 
been duly appreciated and their conclusions taken up 
by the historic school of which Fustel de Coulanges 
was the chief representative. 
Renzi Dovumic. 


Boulanger, ANDRE DE (PrETIT-PbRE ANDRE), a 


French monk and preacher, b. at Paris in 1578; d. 


27 September, 1657. He was the son of a President 
of the Parlement (High Court) of Paris. At an early 
age he entered the Augustinian Order and became a 
well-known preacher, being heard for over half a cen- 
tury in most of the great pulpits of France. Boulanger 
lived at a period when the jocose style of preach- 
ing, introduced by such men as Menot and Maillard, 
still lingered, and he made large use of the burlesque, 
notwithstanding its bad taste, in his own preaching. 
It is indeed this habit of jesting that has preserved 
his name. Boileau refers to Boulanger when, speak- 
ing of trivial plays on words and witticisms, he writes: 
L’avocat au palais en hérissa son style, _ 
Et le docteur en chaire en sema |’Evangile. 
—The style of the advocate in court bristl 
them and the doctor in the | -scatte 
thre the. 
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Doctors of the Latin Church to the kings of the four 
suits of cards: St. Augustine to the King of Hearts, 
because of his large-heartedness; St. Ambrose to the 
King of Clubs (¢réfle, clover), on account of his flowery 
eloquence; St. Jerome to the King of Spades (pique, 
lance), because of his biting style; St. Gregory the 
Great to the King of Diamonds (carreau, in the sense 
of ‘‘foot-stool’’) on account of his lowliness of thought. 
However, this exaggeration of speech was but one 
side, and that the least important one, of Father 
André’s eloquence. Tallemant des Réaux said: “He 
was a good member of his order and had a large fol- 
lowing of all sorts of people; some came to laugh, 
others came because he moved them.’’ The critic 
Guéret, who had heard the facetious monk, repre- 
sents him, in a dialogue of the dead, as saying in his 
own defence against his accuser Cardinal du Perron: 
“Joker as you take him to be, he has not always 
made those laugh who heard him; he has said truths 
which have sent bishops back into their dioceses. He 
has found the art of stinging while laughing.’”’ The 
Regent Anne of Austria and the Prince of Condé en- 
joyed his sermons. Boulanger was several times 
provincial of his order and much occupied in other 
ways; consequently he was not able to attend to the 
printing of his works. The only one of his writings 
which has been published, ‘‘L’Oraison de Marie de 
Lorraine, abbesse de Chelles’’, is mediocre. 

Guitret, La guerre des auteurs anciens et modernes (Paris, 
1671), 152; Jacquinet, Les prédicateurs du rviie siécle avant 
Bossuet (Paris, 1885). 
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Boulay (Butmus), Chsar-Haassp pu, a French 
historian, b. in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century at Saint-Ellier (department of Mayenne); 
d. 16 October, 1678. After teaching humanities in 
the College of Navarre he occupied important posi- 
tions in the University of Paris, especially those of 
rector and historian of the university. His main 
work is the “Historia Universitatis Parisiensis”’ 
covering the period from the supposed foundation 
of the university by Charlemagne (800) to 1600. 
The first three volumes published in 1665 were 
censured by the university. To justify himself the 
author wrote the “Notz ad censuram . . .” (Paris, 
1667). The censors appointed by the king found 
nothing blameworthy in the work, and the last 
three volumes were published in 1673. Du Boulay’s 
history is very important on account of the many 
original documents which it reproduces, but its 
value is lessened by the insufficient judgment and 
criticism of the author. Other writings of Du 
Boulay refer to the same topic of the university, its 
foundation, patrons, administration, and privileges: 
“De patronis quatuor nationum universitatis” 
(1662); “Carlomagnolia . . .” (1662); “De decanatu 
nationis Gallicane ...” (1662); “Remarques sur 
la dignité, rang ...du _ recteur” (1668); “Re- 
marques sur l’élection des officiers de l’Université” 
(1668); “ Recueil des priviléges de |’Université . . .” 
(1674); “Fondation de l'Université par l’empereur 
Charlemagne ...” (1675). In: addition to these 
Du Boulay wrote “Speculum eloquentie” (1658) 
and “Trésor des antiquités romaines” (1651). 

Fret, La faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus 
célébres, Epoque moderne (Paris, 1904), III, 435; Hurrer, 
Nomenclator (2d ed., Innsbruck, 1893), II, 241; Biographie 


universelle (Paris, 1811-28), V, 326; DEenirin, Die Enistehung 
der Universititen des Mittelalters bis 1400 (Berlin, 1885). 
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Boulogne, Errennr-ANTOINE, French bishop, b. at 
Avignon, 26 December, 1747; d. at Troyes, 13 March, 
1825. He was the son of poor parents and obtained 
an education from the Christian Brothers of his native 
city. He exhibited talent and industry and was 
ordained in 1771. His oratorical gifts attracted 
general attention, and he soon became one of the 
most admired preachers in Paris. For a while the 
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Archbishop of Paris interdicted him from preach- 
ing; but was eventually induced to withdraw his 
opposition when a eulogy composed by the Abbé 
Boulogne on the late Dauphin, the father of Louis 
XVI, obtained a prize. The Abbé’s reputation as a 
preacher now grew steadily. He preached the 
Lenten sermons aux Quinze-Vingts in 1786, and 
at the court of Versailles in 1787. In one of his 
sermons at court he clearly pointed out the fearful 
storm which was threatening society, brought on 
by the false philosophy and irreligion of the day. 
The storm advanced unchecked and broke over 
France sooner and with greater violence than had 
been foreseen, except by the keenest observers. Bou- 
logne refused to take the oath of the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy demanded by the laws and was in 
consequence stripped of his titles and _benefices. 
He also refused to leave his country in her need. 
He was arrested three times, but each time succeeded 
in recovering his liberty; condemned to deportation 
on another occasion for having defended Christian- 
ity against the attacks of Larevelliére Lépeaux, he 
again evaded the unjust decree. The worst of the 
revolutionary storm had scarcely blown over when 
he reappeared, contending in the ‘Annales Catho- 
liques’’, of which he had become the sole editor, with 
unbelievers and those of the clergy who had taken 
the oath of the civil constitution. In spite of in- 
cessant and fierce opposition he published this mag- 
azine under one title or another until the year 1807. 
He also resumed his labours as preacher with greater 
authority and success than ever. Napoleon, always 
in search of men of talent who were capable of 
furthering his ambitious designs, first appointed the 
Abbé Boulogne his chaplain, then Bishop of Troyes. 
The Abbé foresaw clearly that his position would be 
one of great difficulty; but already schooled to 
adversity, he did not shrink from the new trials 
which awaited him. 

In 1811 Napoleon had the bishops of France and 
Northern Italy summoned to a council to be held at 
Paris. Bishop Boulogne preached the opening 
sermon in the church of Notre Dame. “Whatever 
vicissitudes’’, he said in conclusion, “the See of Peter 
may experience, whatever be the state and condition 
of his august successor, we shall firmly cling to him 
with bonds of filial respect and reverence; the See 
may be displaced, it cannot be destroyed; wher- 
ever that See may be, the others will take their stand 
around it; whithersoever that See moves, thither all 
Catholics will follow; for there alone is the last link 
of true succession; there the centre of the Church’s 
government; there, the deposit of Apostolic tradi- 
tion.’ It is easy to see how distasteful these cour- 
ageous words, which produced a profound impression 
on the assembly, must have been to Napoleon who, 
at this very time, was holding Pius VII in captivity 
away from Rome and was using his wonted violence 
and deception to extort from the assembled prelates 
a decision that would enable him to do without 
ecclesiastical investiture for the bishops of his choice. 
Yet this displeasure did not prevent the assembled 
bishops from choosing the preacher as secretary of 
the council and member of the committee on the reply 
to the imperial message. When this committee 
reported that there was no authority in France that 
could supply, even provisionally and for a case of 
necessity, the absence of the pope’s Bulls of episco- 
pal investiture, Napoleon dissolved the council and 
that very night Bishop Boulogne was arrested and 
imprisoned. He was not restored to his flock before 
the events of 1814. During the first Bourbon 
Restoration, he was chosen to preach the funeral 
oration of Louis XVI, and, at the second, he 
preached, 6 January, 1816, his well-known sermon 
‘La France veut son Dieu, la France veut. son roi’’. 
Louis XVIII made him peer of France and Leo XII 
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granted him the title of archbishop bestowing on 
him the pallium. Up to the last he exercised the 
ministry of the word of God with remarkable zeal and 
talent. His writings, literary, historical, and apolo- 
getic, disclose unusual soundness and strength of mind. 

@utvres de Mgr. Boulogne (Paris, 1826); RonrBacHer, His- 
totre de l’église (Paris, 1825), XXVIII, 130-132. 
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Bouquet, Martin, a learned Benedictine of the 
Congregation of St.-Maur, b. at Amiens, France, 
6 August, 1685; d. at the monastery of Blancs-Man- 
teaux, in Paris, 6 April, 1754. When a boy he re- 
solved to enter the secular priesthood. Subsequently, 
however, not wishing to expose his soul to the dan- 
gers of the world, he determined to become a Bene- 
dictine. The Congregation of St.-Maur was then 
in its most flourishing condition. Bouquet joined 
this congregation and took vows at the monastery 
of St.-Faron, at Meaux, 16 August, 1706. 

Shortly after his elevation to the priesthood his 
superiors appointed him librarian at the monastery 
of St.-Germain-des-Prés which at that time possessed 
a library of 60,000 books and 8,000 manuscripts. 
Being well versed in the Greek language, Bouquet 
was of great assistance to his confrére, Bernard de 
Montfaucon, in his edition of the works of St. Chrysos- 
tom. He himself was preparing a new edition of the 
Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus, and had already 
progressed far in his work when he heard that the 
Dutch writer, Sigebert Haverkamp, was engaged on 
a new edition of the same author. He at once sent 
all the material he had collected to Haverkamp, who 
embodied it in his edition. Bouquet’s greatest work, 
however, is his collection of the historians of Gaul 
and France, entitled: ‘Rerum Gallicarum et Fran- 
cicarum Scriptores’’. — [ 

Attempts to collect the sources of French history 
had been made at various times. Thus Pierre 
Pithou (d. 1596) had collected some material, and 
André Duchesne (d. 1640) had begun a work entitled 
“Historis Francorum Scriptores”’, to be published 
in twenty-four volumes, but died before finishing 
the fifth volume. Colbert, the great French minister 
of finance, desired to have Duchesne’s work continued 
at the expense of the State, but he died in 1683 with- 
out finding a suitable historian to complete what 
Duchesne had begun. In 1717, D’Aguesseau, who 
was then chancellor, entrusted to the Benedictine, 
Edmond Marténe, the drawing up of a new plan for 
the work. The design was accepted and the Orato- 
rian LeLong who had just finished his “‘ Bibliothéque 
historique de la France’? was entrusted with the 
task. He had scarcely begun when death put an end 
to his labours in 1721. 

The Congregation of St.-Maur now undertook the 
publication of the work and Dionysius de Sainte- 
Marthe, who was then superior-general of the con- 
gregation, placed Bouquet in charge of the under- 
taking. Because Duchesne’s five volumes had 
become rare, Bouquet began an entirely new work 
and had the first two volumes ready for print in 1729, 
but their publication was delayed. Some monks of 
the Congregation of St.-Maur refused to submit to 
the Bull ‘“Unigenitus’’ which was directed against 
; nel, Bouquet submitted after some hesitation. 

, however, Cardinal De Bissy required the 
ks of St.-Germain-des-Prés to sign a formula of 
ission drawn up by himself, Bouquet and seven 


others refused their signature because De Bissy, 


ly Abbot in commendam of St.-Germain-des- 


d no spiritual jurisdiction over the monks. 
banished 1 
1735, D’Aguesseau and a few 
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where he could more easily supervise the public-tion 
of his work. He brought out eight volumes batween 
1738 and 1752. The greater part of the material for 
the ninth volume was ready when Bouquet died 
(1754), after receiving the last rites of the Church. 
The eight volumes published comprise the sources 
of the history of France from the earliest days of its 
existence to the year 987. The work was continued 
by other members of the Congregation of St.-Maur 
in the following order: vols. [IX—X were published 
by the two brothers, John and Charles Haudiquier; 
vol. XI, by Housseau, Précieux, and Poirier; vols. 
XII-XIIT, by Clément and Brial; vols. XIV—XVIII, 
by Brial. The remaining five volumes were pub- 
lished by the Académie des Inscriptions which com- 
pleted the work in 1876. A new edition in twenty- 
five volumes, undertaken by Leopold Delisle, a 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions, has 


reached the twenty-fourth volume. 

Tassin, Histoire littératre de la congr. de St. Maur (Brussels, 
1770), s. v.; the same work in German, Gelehrtengeschichte der 
Congregation von St. Maurus (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1774); 
De Lama, Bibliotheque des écrivains de la congr. de St. Maur 
(Munich-and Paris, 1882), s. v.; Francois, Bibliotheque 
générale des écrivains de l’ordre de St. Benott (Bouillon, 1777), 
I, 148; Mnusrn, Bibliotheca Historica (Leipzig, 1793), VI, 
Part I, 270 sqq.; ZimeetBauEr, Historia Rei Literarie O. S. B. 
(Augsburg and Wiirzburg, 1754), IV, 348; Weiss, Weltge- 
schichte (4th ed. Graz and Leipzig, 1898,), XI, 396 sqq. 
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Bouquillon, THomas, b. at Warneton, Belgium, 
16 May, 1840; d. at Brussels, 5 November, 1902; 
a Belgian theologian, and at the time of his death 
professor of moral theology in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The second son among five 
children in a family of small landholders long es- 
tablished at Warneton near Ypres, he received his 
early education in local schools and in the College 
of St. Louis at Menin. His course in philosophy 
was made at Roulers; in theology, at the seminary 
of Bruges. Having entered the Gregorian University 
in Rome, in 1863, he was ordained priest in 1865 
and made doctor of theology in 1867. After ten 
years in the Bruges seminary (1867-77) and eight 
years in the Catholic University of Lille, France, 
as professor of moral theology, Dr. Bouquillon re- 
tired to the Benedictine monastery at Maredsous 
and devoted his energies to the preparation of the 
second edition of his treatise on fundamental moral 
theology, a work which fixes him permanently among 
the great men in the history of that science. He 
accepted the chair of moral theology in the Catholic 
University at Washington in 1889, where he re- 
mained until his death in 1902. He was one of the 
most eminent theologians of his time, a man of 
prodigious erudition in theology, history of theology, 
church history, canon law, and_ bibliography. | 
Though never in robust health, he was a tireless 
student, marked by quiet, simple habits, deep faith, 
broad sympathies, and great concentration. When 
he entered the field of moral theology he found the 
science enjoying no prestige, dwindled to mere 
compilations of conclusions to the neglect of prin- 
ciples. It was out of touch, consequently, with 
the closely related dogmatic and advancing social 
sciences, and the methods employed in teaching it 
were far from perfect. In his whole career as pro- 
fessor and author he aimed to rescue moral theology 
from that condition and to restore to it its proper 
scientific method and dogmatic dignity. He em- 
phasized strongly the historical and sociological — 
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confidence of Leo XIII and of many eminent church- 
men, and showed throughout his life unyielding de- 
votion to the ideals, teaching, and administration 
of the Church. His extraordinary grasp of current 
thought developed in him an openmindedness and a 
sympathy with real progress which, combining with 
his other traits, gave a peculiar fascination to his 
character. In 1891 he was induced to publish a 
pamphlet on education setting forth the abstract 
principles involved. His views met with con- 
siderable opposition. Im all his published replies 
to critics he maintained his original positions with- 
out any modification whatever and ascribed the 
opposition to misunderstanding of his point of view 
and of his statement of principles Dr. Bouquillon 
was active and influential in the organization of the 
Catholic Universities of Lille and Washington. In 
both he gained a name for great practical wisdom 
in questions of organization and law and for ex- 
traordinary power as a teacher. 

He published: “Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis” 
(8d ed., Bruges, 1903), a masterpiece of erudition, 
analysis, and exposition; “ De Virtutibus Theologicis” 
(2d ed., Bruges, 1890); “De Virtute Religionis” (2 
vols., Bruges, 1880); “Education” (Baltimore, 
1891); “Education, a Rejoinder to Critics” (Balti- 
more, 1892); “ Education, a Rejoinder to the ‘ Civilta 
Cattolica’ ”’ (Baltimore, 1892); the last three of 
which were translated into French. He published 
many critical studies in the “ Revue des sciences ecclé- 
siastiques”’, of which he was at one time editor, in the 
“Nouvelle revue théologique”, the ‘Revue Béné- 
dictine”, “The American Catholic Quarterly”, and 
“The Catholic University Bulletin”. He edited, with 
notes and comments, Stapleton, “De Magnitudine Ec- 
clesie Romane” (Bruges, 1881); “Leonis XIII Allo- 
cutiones, Epistole aliaque acta” (2 vols., Bruges, 
1887); Platelii, “Synopsis cursus Theologie”’ (Bruges); 
“Catechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini” (Tour- 
nai, 1890); “ Dies Sacerdotalis” of Dirckinck (Tournai, 
1888); Louis de Grenade, “L’Excellence de la trés 
sainte Eucharistie” (Lille); Coret, “L’ Année sainte” 
(1676) (Bruges, 1889). 
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Bourassé, Jean-Jacques, archeologist and _his- 
torian, b. at Ste.-Maure (Indre-et-Loire), France, 
22 December, 1813; d. at Tours, 4 October, 1872. 
He made his preparatory studies for the priesthood 
in Paris. In 1835, he taught the natural sciences 
at the preparatory seminary of Tours, where he began 
a course of archeology that soon attracted attention. 
The results achieved by him in a field of research, 
then comparatively new, were such as to entitle 
him to be considered a veritable pioneer in France, 
of the science of Christian archeology. In 1884 he 
became professor at the grand séminaire and held 
the chair of dogmatic theology there for six years. 
He then discontinued teaching in order to devote 
himself entirely to the preparation of his various 
archeological works. Among the productions pub- 
lished by him the best known are: “ Archéologie 
Chrétienne’”’ (1841); ‘‘Les Cathédrales de France’’ 
(1843); “Les plus belles églises du monde’’ (1857); 
“Recherches hist. et archéol. sur les églises romaines 
en Touraine’’ (1869). ; 
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of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
Edward III. At an early age he entered the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and in due course, embracing a 
clerical career, was collated to the living of Colwich, 
Staffordshire, in the Diocese of Coventry and Lich- 
field, on 24 May, 1424. His next promotion was to 
the Deanery of St. Martin-le-Grand in London, 
1 December, 1427, and he was likewise inducted to 
the prebend of West Thurrock; it was not till 24 Sep- 
tember, 1429, that he was ordained acolyte and sub- 
deacon. This rapid promotion was doubtless due 
to his high birth, and though no evidence exists of 
any special attainments as a scholar, he was further 
appointed Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
in 1434, a post which he held for three years; in 1433, 
notwithstanding his youth, he was recommended for 
the then vacant See of Worcester. The pope had, how- 
ever, already made another choice, but interest was 
exerted with the result that the previous nomination 
was cancelled, and Eugenius IV by a Bull dated 
9 March, 1434 appointed Bourchier Bishop of Wor- 
cester, the temporalities of the see being restored to 
him on 15 April, and on 15 May he received episcopal 
consecration. Not long after, the Bishop of Ely 
died, and the Benedictine Cathedral Chapter desiring 
Bourchier for their pastor, sent to Rome to procure 
Bulls for his translation. These were expedited; but 
the King of England steadily refused to restore the 
temporalities to him, so Bourchier renounced the 
election. Ely was kept vacant till 1443, under the 
administration of Louis de Luxembourg, Archbishop 
of Rouen. This arrangement, sanctioned by the pope, 
had been made in order that Louis de Luxembourg 
might enjoy the revenues, a convenient form of 
reward employed by the English sovereigns at that 
time, since it proved no burden to the royal exchequer. 
On the death of the Archbishop of Rouen, Bourchier, 
this time nominated by the king, was at once elected 
by the Chapter of Ely, the Bulls for the translation, 
dated 20 December, 1448, procured, and after the 
usual confirmation he received the temporalities on 
27 February, 1443-44, but it seems that he was not 
enthroned till another two years had elapsed. Both 
as Bishop of Worcester and of Ely he was frequently 
called to the royal councils. The Archbishopric of 
Canterbury fell vacant early in 1454, and Bourchier 
was recommended for the primatial see. To this he 
was translated on 22 April, and was enthroned in 
February, 1454-55. On 5 March following he was 
appointed Lord Chancellor and received the Seals 
from Henry VI during that monarch’s temporary — 
recovery from the insanity that was settling on him. 
The troubles between the rival factions of the Yorkists 
and Laneastrians were then fomenting, and it was 
hoped that Bourchier might possibly keep the balance 
even between them. When the Yorkists marched 
south, their leaders informed the chancellor that their 
objects were peaceable; but though Bourchier en- 


_deavoured to inform the king of their assurances, 


his communication never reached the sovereign, and 
the hostile forces met in battle at St. Albans, 22 May, 
1455, when Henry VI was defeated and taken 
prisoner. This action marks the commencement 
of the Wars of the Roses. A Parliament was sum- 
moned for July, when the Duke of York received 
pardon. The meeting was then prorogued till No- 
vember, but in the meanwhile Henry relapsed into 
imbecility, and the Duke of York was named Pro- _ 
tector. Bourchier resigned the Great Seal in October, — 
1456, when Queen Margaret obtained possession of — 
the king, and with him the chief power fell into her 
hands. Although the archbishop and Waynflete, 
peacemakers, drew up terms of agreement b Ts 
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The king refused them audience, and a battle was 
then fought at Northampton (July, 1460), when 
Henry found himself once more a prisoner. The 
Duke of York now claimed the throne, but a com- 
promise was effected whereby he was to succeed 
Henry to the exclusion of the latter’s son, Edward. 
Bourchier seems to have accepted this solution; and 
when Queen Margaret again opened hostilities, he 
threw in his lot definitely with the Yorkists, and 
was one of the lords who agreed to accept Edward 
(IV) as rightful king. As archbishop, he crowned 
Edward on 28 June, 1461, after Edward’s marriage 
with Elizabeth Woodville, also crowned his consort 
(May, 1465). Edward besought Pope Paul II to 
bestow a cardinal’s hat on Bourchier in 1465; but 
delays occurred, and it was not till 1473 that Sixtus IV 
finally conferred that honour upon him. In 1475 
Bourchier was employed as one of the arbitrators 
on the differences pending between England and 
France. Growing feeble, in 1480 he appointed as his 
eoadjutor William Westkarre who had been conse- 
crated in 1458 Bishop of Sidon. In 1483, on the death 
of Edward IV, he formed one of the deputation who 
persuaded the queen-dowager, then in sanctuary 
with her family at Westminster, to deliver her second 
son Richard to his uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
to be with his brother the boy-king Edward V. 
Bourchier had pledged his honour to the distrustful 
queen for the lad’s security; yet, three weeks later 
he was officiating at the coronation of the usurper, 
Richard III. He performed the like solemn office 
for Henry VII in 1485 after the death of Richard 
on the field of Bosworth; and, as a fitting close to 
the career of a man who was above all a peacemaker, 
he married Henry VII to Elizabeth of York on 
18 January, 1485-86, thus uniting the factions of 
the Red and White Roses. He died on 6 April, 1486, 
at Knowle, a mansion he had purchased for his see, 
and was buried in Canterbury cathedral. It fell 
to his lot as archbishop to preside in 1457 at the trial 
of Reginald Peacock, Bishop of Chichester, charged 
with unorthodoxy. Though the incriminated bishop 
withdrew his works condemned as unsound, he was 
kept in custody by Bourchier till his death two 
years later, although he had been compelled to re- 


sign his see. 
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Bourdaloue, Louis, b. at Bourges, 20 August, 
1632; d. at Paris, 13 May, 1704, is often described 
as the “king of preachers and the preacher of kings’’. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at the age of fifteen 
years. His father, Etienne Bourdaloue, a distin- 
guished legal official of Bourges, though opposing 


' his choice for a time, in order to test its sincerity, 


willingly consented, having had similar aspirations 
himself in his youth. A genealogist of the seventeenth 
century named Hodeau has attempted to trace back 
the family to the time of the Crusades, but the 
learned and laborious Tausserat informs us that the 
first of the race was Macé Bourdaloue, an humble 
tanner of Vierzon, about 1450. During Bourdaloue’s 
lifetime there were some titles of nobility in the 
family for military prowess, and although his father 


- was conspicuous in his profession, yet they were by 


no means wealthy. One of his relatives married a 

shoemaker, and considerable difficulty was ex- 

perienced in providing her with a modest dower. 

Attempts have been made to discover some de- 

‘scendants of the Bourdaloues in our own times, but 

though the name is common enough, the family is 
ti) 
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penetrating intelligence, his tireless industry, and his 
strict observance of religious discipline. He was 
subsequently made professor of philosophy and 
moral theology, but certain sermons which he was 
called on to preach unexpectedly brought him into 
notice as an orator, and it was determined to devote 
him altogether to 
the work of preach- 
ing. He began in 
the Provinces in 
1665, was trans- 
ferred to Paris in 
1669, and for 
thirty-four consec- 
utive years 
preached with a 
success that reach- 
ed its climax only 
at the end of his 
career. He was 
the contemporary 
and friend of Bos- 
suet,-and though 
quite unlike each 


other in their 
methods, their elo- 
quence gave to 


the French pulpit 
a glory which has 
perhaps never been equalled in modern times. They 
died within two months of each other, though Bossuet 
was famous long before Bourdaloue appeared. They 
followed different lines: Bossuet was distinguished for 
the sublimity and vast sweep of his conceptions, the 
marvellous conciseness, splendour, and grandeur of 
his language, as well as the magisterial and almost 
royal manner in which he grasped his subject and 
dominated his hearers. He often spoke with scant 
preparation, so that very few of his wonderful dis- 
courses were put on paper before being delivered. 
His glory as an orator is based mainly on his wonder- 
ful ““Oraisons Funébres’”’. Bourdaloue, on the con- 
trary, was essentially a preacher. He wrote his 
discourses with extreme care, and although they 
are numerous enough to form editions of twelve 
and sixteen volumes, there is only one sermon that 
is incomplete. He had a pronounced dislike of the 
Oraisons Funebres; he even objected to the name, 
and called them éloges. In the entire collection of 
his discourses, we find but two of that character, 
both of them panegyrics of the Condés, Henri and 
Louis, and both undertaken to pay a debt of grati- 
tude which the Jesuits owed to that family. The 
first was prompted also by the purpose of gaining 
an influence over the Great Condé, in order to lead 
him to a better life. This was realized, for when, 
only four years after the first discourse Condé’s 
corpse was borne to the same church where he had 
listened to the panegyric of his father, Bourdaloue 
was again the orator, and startled his audience by 
saying: ‘‘God gave me a presentiment of the Prince’s 
conversion. I had not only formed the wish, but, 
as it were, anticipated it by a prayer which seemed 
then to contain something of a prediction. Whether 
it was an inspiration or a feeling of zeal, I was trans- 
ported beyond myself, O Lord, and I was assured 
by Thee, that Thou wouldst not leave this great 
man, whose heart was so true as I knew it to be, in 
the way of perdition and the corruption of the world. 
He heard my voice; he has heard Thine.”’ 

This apostolic motive never failed to reveal itself 
in all his utterances. Nevertheless, his funeral 
oration on Henri de Bourbon was considered at 
the time equal oratorically to any of Bossuet’s. 
Mme. de Sévigné describes it as ‘‘the most beautiful — 
that could pee It is the finest and most; 


Christian panegyric that as ever been pronounced. ’ 
“athe oe eas : 
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of eloquence”’, and with a lucidity and clearness 
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Such indeed was the universal verdict at the time. 
Condé himself according to Chérot, let it be known 
that he considered ‘‘the oration to be so noble, so 
eloquent, and so solid, that it would be difficult 
enough to surpass it, or perhaps even to imitate it’’. 
He had Jouvency translate it immediately into 
Latin, and he himself supervised the work. Boileau, 
though somewhat of a Jansenist, says that Bour- 
daloue was le plus grand orateur dont le siecle se vante. 
This appreciation, however, does not agree with that 
of some later critics, and Villemain, while acknowl- 
edging “numerous beauties of a superior order’’, 
declared that Bourdaloue was not well fitted for 
funeral orations, ‘‘on account of the richness and 
fecundity of imagination which they require’. On 
the othet hand, Lord Brougham, himself an orator, 
says that ‘‘Bourdaloue displays a fertility of re- 
sources and an exuberance of topics whether for 
observation or argument, not equalled by any other 
orator, sacred or profane’. He ranks him far be- 
yond Bossuet, but for other reasons inferior to 
Massillon, about whom another writer remarks that 
whereas “‘Bourdaloue preached to the men of a 
vigorous age, Massillon addressed those of a period 
remarkable for its effeminacy. Bourdaloue raised 
himself to the level of the great truths of religion; 
Massillon conformed himself to the weakness of the 
men with whom he lived.’’ Nisard, in his ‘‘ Histoire 
de la littérature frangaise’’, says that “‘ Bourdaloue’s 
success was the most brilliant and sustained that 
human speech has ever obtained’”’. Taine ranks 
him with Cicero, Livy, Bossuet, Burke, and Fox; 
Fénelon, however, is said to have depreciated him 
in the ‘Dialogues sur |’éloquence’’, but according 
to the “Revue Bourdaloue’’, the authenticity of 
the “‘ Dialogues’”’ is doubtful, and besides Bourdaloue 
is not named; the description is assigned to him only 
by conjecture. 

As his object was exclusively the salvation of 
souls, Bourdaloue adapted himself to the audience 
which, in, spite of its worldliness, frivolity, and vice, 
prided itself, and with reason, on its power of ap- 
preciating what was intellectual and scholarly, and 
although scandalously irreverential in the very 
temple of God, had an insatiable craving for religious 
discourses. To influence them, the preacher had to 
resort to reason; and consequently his discourses 
were constructed after a clearly defined and frankly 
enunciated plan, each part closely knit with, and 
evolved from, the preceding. The proposition is 
always distinctly stated; argument after argument 
is elaborated with irresistible logic; doctrines whose 
orthodoxy is without reproach are carefully and 
minutely explained, and moral principles are ex- 
pounded, but never exaggerated or strained in the 
practical application which he never fails to make; 
sophistries are dispelled, objections answered, and 
errors refuted, the orator not fearing to return to a 
point for a greater clearness; mysteries are discussed, 
though he purposely avoided what is too profound, 
even if by doing so he incurred the reproach of 
avoiding the sublime, for he is aiming at a moral 
deduction; the whole delivered in a style which 
Fénelon says, ‘‘had, perhaps, arrived at the per- 
fection of which our language is capable in that kind 


amazed and captivated his hearers, and evoked 
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distinctness of enunciation and a marvellous sweet- 
ness and power of voice that filled every part of the 
edifice in which he was speaking, and kept his au- 
dience spellbound to the end of his discourse. Places 
were secured at daybreak; princes and prelates 
crowded to hear him, and on one memorable oc- 
casion, several of the most distinguished members 
of the hierarchy, among them Bossuet himself, with- 
drew in anger because the seats. they claimed were 
not granted. Bossuet it is said, however, remained 
in a gallery apart to listen to the discourse. 
Although covering such a vast field in every one 
of his sermons, Bourdaloue never exhausted his 
subject, and we find two and even three on the same 
theme, not only without any repetition, but each one 
improving on what preceded, so that Louis XIV 
said he would rather ‘‘hear Bourdaloue’s repetitions 
than what was novel from any one else’’. He ap- 
peared at the court on ten different occasions for 
courses of sermons and each time his welcome was 
more enthusiastic than before. He was a court 
preacher but did not flatter, and one of his sermons 
is made use of by modern Socialists in support of 
their teaching. A few years ago considerable con- 
troversy was evoked by it, and Jules Lemaitre finds 
in it a condemnation of contemporary egoism. He 
was preaching on ‘‘Riches’’ and used the phrase of 
St. Jerome: “Every rich man is an unjust man or 
the heir of one.’’? “If you go to the source of riches’’, 
he said, “‘even in houses and families who are proud 
of their origin, nay even those who are distinguished 
for their probity and religion, you will discover 
things which will make you tremble.’’ In the 
twelve-volume edition there is one number contain- 
ing sermons for Advent, three others of Lenten dis- 
courses, three more for Sundays of the year, two on 
the Mysteries, while the last two books contain 
sixteen panegyrics, six sermons for religious investi- 
tures, and the two funeral orations. Considerable 
ingenuity has been exercised by his editors in fixing 
the time when the various discourses were pronounced; 
they are all undated. When they were given is 
largely a matter of conjecture. The sermons of least 


merit are those on the Mysteries, but it is explained. 


that he purposely avoided any sublime or profound 
considerations on those topics and restricted him- 
self to what could be easily stated, so as to have the 


opportunity of deducing a moral lesson. ‘Every- — 


thing was practical’’, says Joubert, “in the judicious 
Bourdaloue.”? Some one has said that “the Jesuits 
answered Pascal’s attacks about their moral teaching 
by making Bourdaloue preach.” As regards his liter- 
ary style, Sainte-Beuve says: ‘‘He was a good orator, 
he is a good writer.’’ He is free from the turgid, 
pedantic, and ridiculous phraseology which was 
rampant at that time in forensic as well as sacred 
eloquence—though there are some examples of it. 


His compliments to the exalted personages in the — 


audience are not so much an evidence of bad literary 
taste as a mark of the servitude to which the court 
preachers of that day had to submit. About his 
correctness of language, however, the ‘‘Revue Bour- 


daloue”’ (1 April, 1904) admits that authentic manu- _ 
scripts no longer exist, and that it is impossible to 
make out how much his editor, Bretonneau, has _ 
tampered with the text. zm 
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- never spoke of it. 
about it by Father Alleaume, he said that he had a 
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short time before. Bourdaloue took his hearers 
as he found them, and Voltaire, referring to this 
form of his discourses, says ‘‘he was the first one to 
make reason speak, and always eloquently’’. Pos- 
sibly the inaptness of the instrument he employed 
only shows more clearly his greatness as an orator. 
Only such a man as he could use it. For most readers 
the printed text of his discourses is wearisome in 
spite of the wealth of instruction it contains. It 
needs the voice and action of the orator to give it 
power. The vogue which his method has obtained 
is sometimes considered a mistake, if not a mis- 
fortune, for French pulpit eloquence. It supposes 
a Bourdaloue, as well as conditions which have long 
since ceased. Chérot who has made an exhaustive 
study of Bourdaloue dismisses with contempt the 
story that the orator spoke with his eyes shut. For 
a court preacher who had to distribute compliments 
to the dignitaries present, and who angered them 
if he did not do it skilfully, or omitted anyone who 
expected it (as happened in the case of Mme. de 
Guise), it would have been a difficult or rather im- 
possible task to perform that duty if he did not use 
his eyes. The picture that so represents him was 
taken after his death. Similarly, to suppose that 
he would dare to say to Louis XIV in the sermon on 
“‘Adultery’’: tu es ille vir, like Nathan to David, 
is to be ignorant of conditions that prevailed in that 
servile court. The alleged sermon, moreover, is 
nowhere to be found. It is said to have been burnt. 
More likely it was never written. Mme. de Sévigné 
speaks of a sermon on “Impurity”? in which Bour- 


daloue was merciless, but had that reproach been ° 


addressed to the king, she, above all writers, would 
have told it. Besides, that sermon was preached 
in the Jesuit church, and there is no assurance that 
it was repeated at Versailles. Again, some of his 
biographers in speaking of his sermon on “The 
Magdalene”’’, insinuate that it was directed at 
Mmes. de Montespan and de Fontanges, the king’s 


‘mistresses who sat before him. It is not certain that 
“The Magdalene’’ sermon was ever preached before 


the court. Moreover, Bourdaloue was too prudent 
to irritate uselessly. 

Considerable discussion has been raised with re- 
gard to his attitude in the quarrel between the pope 
and the king about the Four Gallican Articles. It 
is admitted that in the Panegyric of St. Louis, pro- 
nounced in presence of Louis XIV, the preacher 
referred to “the rights of the Crown”’ and “the new 
attempts of the Court of Rome’’, and also the manner 
in which St. Louis defended those rights. He added, 
however, that ‘while Louis in his quality of king 
recognized no superior on earth”’ (all of which has 
a Gallican tinge), yet the monarch should remember 
that he was, at the same time, the eldest son of the 
Church. His defenders maintain that we have no 
right to infer from this phrase that he was a Gallican 
Another point 
which has called for inquiry is his ‘abstention’’ 
from the subject of the infallibility of the pope; he 
Not only that, but when asked 


sermon on the ‘“Infallibility of the Church”? which 
he had never preached. Beyond that, we have no 


of the pope. However, papal infallibility was 
_a matter of discussion. His sermon on the 
jility of the Church” is not to be found, 
it heading at least; but in the second ser- 
east of St. Peter, on ‘‘Obedience to the 


1”, he speaks explicitly of the Church’s in- 


oue seems to have written but ver 
collator, Monseigneur Blampigi 
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are requests for interviews, which would suggest a 
preference for information by the medium of con- 
versation. One of these letters is noteworthy as it is a 
congratulation to his intimate friend, the Duc de 
Noailles, on the appointment to the See of Paris of 
the duke’s brother. Bourdaloue “‘thanks God for 
having’ inspired the king to appoint such a worthy 
and holy bishop’”’. The prelate became afterwards 
very unfriendly to the Jesuits. In this communica- 
tion he speaks of himself as one of the ancient ser- 
vitors of the house of Noailles, a phrase which in- 
timates who was at the back of Bourdaloue’s mission 
to the Protestants of Languedoc after the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. In the fulfilment of 
that mission Protestants and Catholics came in 
throngs to hear him, and his gentleness and prudence 
won all hearts. There is a very elaborate letter, 
or rather. disquisition, in the collection, addressed 
to Mme. de Maintenon who was being alienated from 
the Jesuits. Bourdaloue was remarkable as a di- 
rector of souls. While paying proper respect to the 
great, he was the devoted friend of the poor, and 
assiduous in the confessional. He was of a gentle 
and amiable disposition and exerted a wonderful 
power at the death-bed, especially of hardened 
sinners. Towards the end of his life he desired to 
quit Paris, and live in seclusion at La Fléche, and 
though he had received the permission of the gen- 
eral, the provincial thwarted the plan. It only in- 
creased his zeal and he continued to preach, hear 
confessions, and visit the poor till the end of his 


‘life. After a sickness of two days he died at the age 


of seventy-two. 

GrISELLE, Bourdalowe (Paris, 1901); Casters, Bourdaloue 
(Paris, 1901); Htudes, LX XV, 83-84; SomMMERVOGEL, Bibl. de 
la c. de J. (Brussels, 1892); BreronNrau, Pref, des serm. de 
Bourdaloue (Paris, 1723); BroucHam, Edinb. Review (Decem- 
ber, 1826); Revwe Bourdaloue; Lauras, Bourdaloue (Paris, 
1880), 2 vols. 
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Bourdeilles, Hiiie pr, Archbishop of Tours and 
Cardinal, b., probably, towards 1423, at the castle of 
Bourdeilles (Périgord); d. 5 July, 1484, at Artannes 
near Tours. He was the son of the Viscount Arnaud 
de Bourdeilles. Having entered the Franciscan 
Order at an early age, he was only twenty-four when, 
at the request of Charles VII, he was appointed to 
the See of Périgueux (1447). During the wars 
between France and England he was held prisoner 
for several years by the English, in consequence of 
his defence of ecclesiastical immunity. In 1468 he 
was appointed to the Archiepiscopal See of Tours, 
and in 1483 he was raised to the cardinalate by 
Sixtus IV. Bourdeilles continued, during his epis- 
copate, to practise religious poverty and was an inti- 
mate friend of St. Francis of Paula. 
among the Blessed in the Franciscan Martyrology 
for the 5th day of July. A stanch defender of the 
rights of the Church against the encroachments of 
the State, Bourdeilles advocated the abolition of 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, as may be seen 
from his treatise, ‘‘Pro Pragmatics Sanctionis 
Abrogatione’’ (Rome, 1486). He also wrote ‘ Li- 
bellus in Pragmaticam Sanctionem Gallorum”’ (Rome 
1484); and a Latin defence of Jeanne d’Are which 
is attached in manuscript to the process of her re- 
habilitation. ua 

Hourter, Nomenclator (3d ed., Innsbruck, 1906), II, 1067-69. 
For full text of his treatise on Jeanne d’Arc see LANERY DE 
L’Arc in hi i 
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It was Bourdon who surveyed and laid out all the 
domains and land grants assigned in this territory 
under the supervision of land companies. He laid 
out the first streets of Quebec, and drew up the plans 
and supervised the construction of the first chateau, 
Saint-Louis, at the order of Montmagny. He left 
a chart of the Beaupré shore and vicinity (1641) and 
two plans of Quebec (1660-64). He also traced a 
map of the territory through which he travelled in 
1646 when he was dispatched with Father Isaac 
Jogues, 8.J., to Albany, to make a treaty of peace 
with the Iroquois; this, however has been lost. 
Well-informed, reliable, and conscientious, Bourdon 
was the confidential agent of the governors, who 
employed him on several missions with success. In 
1657 he embarked for Hudson’s Bay, but driven 
back by the savages, and his way blocked by ice, 
he was forced to return to Quebec, after having 
reached 55 degrees N. lat. Jean Bourdon colonized the 
manorial estate of Pointe-aux-Trembles at a distance 
of twenty miles from the capital, and at a later date 
a fief, called after him Saint-Jean, still preserved 
in one of the principal suburbs of Quebec. 

Marce., Cartographie de la Nowvelle-France (Paris, 1885); 
Roy, Bourdon et la Baie d’Hudson (Quebec, 1896); GossELIN, 
Jean Bourdon et son ami l’abbé de Saint-Sauveur (1904); The 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, XI, 277. 
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Bourgade, Francois, a French missionary and 
philosopher, b. 7 July, 1806, at Ganjou, department 
of Gers; d. 21 May, 1866, at Paris. He pursued his 
theological studies at the seminary of Auch and was 
ordained priest in 1832. His immediate request to 
be authorized to work among the infidels of Africa 
was granted only in 1838. He proceeded to Algeria 
and, after ministering for some time in the hospitals 
of this colony, passed over to the regency of Tunis, 
where he founded a hospital and several schools. 
He was put in charge of the chapel which Louis 
Philippe (1830-48) had erected on the spot where 
St. Louis died, and he received several decorations, 
among them the Legion of Honour. The chief 
object of his literary productions was to spread the 
knowledge of Christianity among the Mohammedans. 
He published “‘Soirées de Carthage’’ (1847); ‘La 
clef du Coran”’ (1852); ‘‘ Passage du Coran a ]’Evan- 
gile’’ (1855); the important philological work, ‘La 
toison d’or de la langue phénicienne”’ (1852, 1856); 
a refutation of Renan’s “Life of Jesus’’, under the 
title, ‘Lettre 4 M. E. Renan’”’ (1864). 
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Bourges (Biruric#), ARCHDIOCESE OF, coexten- 
sive with the departments of Cher and Indre. After 
the Concordat of 1802 it became the metropolitan 
of the Sees of Clermont, Saint-Flour, and Limoges, 
and in 1822 received as new suffragans the Sees 


of Tulle and Le Puy. As Gregory of Tours assigns a 


date subsequent to the ‘mission of the twelve 
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cellus (all prior to 337); Palladius (377-384); Sim- 
plicius (472-480); Desideratus (549-550); Probianus, 
Felix, Remedius, and the first Sulpicius (all in the 
second half of the sixth century); Austregisilus (612- 
624); the second Sulpicius (624-644), after whom the 
celebrated church of St.-Sulpice in Paris was named; 
David (793-802); and Agilulfus (¢. 820-840). Among 
later bishops are: St. Guillaume de Donjeon (1200— 
09); the celebrated theologian, Adgidius a Columnis 
(1298-1316); and Jean Coeur (1447-83), son of the 
treasurer Jacques Coeur and during whose episcopate 
the University of Bourges was founded. 

The claims of the See of Bourges to the primacy 
in Aquitaine are treated at length in the article 
on Bordeaux. Pope Clement V (1305-14) opposed 
these claims; nevertheless the See of Bourges always 
prided itself upon a sort of platonic supremacy, and 
when, in 1678, the Bishop of Albi became Arch- 
bishop, he recognized explicitly the claims of 
Bourges. Even to-day the Archbishop of Bourges 
retains the title of Primate of Aquitaine; in this way, 
the name of Aquitaine which, after the thirteenth 
century, disappeared from political geography (being 
replaced by that of Guyenne) has been perpetuated 
in the terminology of the Church. In 1107 Pascal II, 
and in 1163 Alexander III, visited the Diocese of 
Bourges. Many councils were held at Bourges, the 
principal among them being those of 1225 and 1226 
which dealt with the Albigenses; that of 1438, after 
which Charles VII promulgated the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion whereby the decrees of Basle were ratified in 
France, and the organization of a Gallican: Church 
was attempted; and the council of 1528 which com- 
bated the Protestant encroachments favoured at 
Bourges on the one side by the university in which 
Calvin and Theodore Beza studied, and on the other 
by the court of Margaret of Valois. 

The following great abbeys were located within 
the diocese: the Benedictine Abbey of Déols near 
Chateauroux, founded in the tenth century, where 
St. Lusorius, son of the senator Leoeadius, was in- 
terred; the Abbey of St.-Satur near Sancerre, founded 
in 463; and that of Chezal-Benoit founded in 1098 
by Blessed André of Vallombrosa, and mother-house 
of the great Benedictine congregation which in- 


cluded the Parisian Abbey of St.-Germain-des-Prés | 


and was later merged into the Congregation of St.- 
Maur. St. Leman, Archbishop of Seville, who fled 
the persecutions of Totila, suffered martyrdom at 
Vatan in the middle of the sixth century. Louis VII 
(1120-80) was crowned in the Cathedral of Bourges, 
and Louis XI (1423-83) and the great Condé (1621- 
86) were baptized at Bourges. Labbe, author of 
the “Collection of Councils’? (1607-67) and Bour- 
daloue, the illustrious preacher (1632-1704), both. 
Jesuits, were born at Bourges. 
Bourges (thirteenth century) has beautiful windows 


The Cathedral of 


and its sacristy (fifteenth century) was built at the _ 
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Cher and 2 in Indre, 1 house of refuge for young 
women in Cher, 2 patronages for girls in Cher, 20 hos- 
pitals or hospices in Cher and 14 in Indre, 5 com- 
munities for the care of the sick in their homes in 
Cher and 4in Indre, 1 insane asylum in Cher, 6 homes 
for the aged in Cher and 2 in Indre, 1 orphanage 
for deaf-mute and blind girls in Indre, and 1 home 
for incurables in Indre, all conducted by nuns. 

In 1900 the religious orders of men in the diocese 
were: Jesuits and Franciscans at Bourges; Trappists 
at Fontgombault. The societies peculiar to the dio- 
cese were: Men: Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, 
founded in 1854 with the mother-house at Issoudun. 
This house is the centre of the universal Archcon- 
fraternity of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart which 
has vicariates Apostolic in Oceanica. Women: 
(1) Benedictines of the Holy Sacrament or of St. 
Laurence, a congregation said to date back to the 
time of Charlemagne. They are Sisters of the Perpet- 
ual Adoration and teachers. (2) Sisters of Charity 

-and of the Holy Sacrament, called de Montoire, with 

the mother-house at Bourges. This congregation, 
founded in 1662 by Antoine Moreau, devotes itself to 
teaching and hospital nursing. It has 150 houses of 
which 106 are in the Diocese of Bourges. (3) Re- 
ligious of the Immaculate Mary, hospital nurses and 
teachers, with the mother-house at Bourges. After 
the Revolution, the congregation took the place of 
_ the lay confraternity of the Immaculate Mary, and, 
subsequent to 1857 had charge of the general hos- 
pital. (4) Daughters of the Sacred Heart of Issoudun 
with houses in Belgium and Australia. At the close 
of 1905 the Archdiocese of Bourges had 652,681 in- 
- habitants, 65 pastorates 430 succursal parishes (mis- 
sion churches), and 28 curacies. 

Gallia christiana (1720), II, 1-115; <instrumenta, 1-72; 
Leroux, La primatie de Bourges (Annales du Midz) (1895), 
VII; Pariset, L’établissement de la primatie de Bourges in 
Annales du Midi (1902), XIV; Dm Grrarpot anp Durant, 
La Cathédrale de Bourges (Moulins, 1849); Ducuesne, Fastes 


épiscopaur, Il; Vauors, Hist. de la pragmatique Sanction de 
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Bourget, Icnace, first Bishop of Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, and titular Archbishop of Martianopolis, b. 
at Point Lévis, Province of Quebec, 30 October, 1799; 
d. at Sault-au-Recollet, near Montreal, 8 June, 1885. 
Remarkable for his piety and learning, he played 

throughout sixty 
years a potent part in 
the religious, and even 
in the civil, life of 
Canada. Monseig- 
neur Bourget was the 
eleventh of thirteen 
children born to Pierre 
Bourget and Thérése 
Paradis. Sixty-two 
years of his life were 
spent in the priest- 
hood, almost fifty in 
the episcopate, and 
for nearly thirty-six 
years he administered 
the then extensive 
Diocese of Montreal. 
He received his ele- 
mentary instruction 
at home and at the 
Point Lévis school and 
afterwards took the regular course of studies at the 
_ Seminary of Quebec, where he was distinguished for 
his strength of character and brilliant intellect. Here, 
estudied theology for two years, subsequently 
ig Nicollet College, where he received the sub- 
ute, 21 May, 1821, being chosen that same 
Archbishop Plessis of Quebec to act as 
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secretary to Bishop Lartigue of Montreal. Thus, 
even before receiving Holy orders, Ignace Bourget 
was launched upon an active life. On 23 November, 
1821, he was made deacon and on 30 November, 
1822, was ordained priest in the chapel of the Hétel- 
Dieu where he said his first Mass. The young 
priest soon won the entire confidence of his bishop, 
who, in 1836, named him vicar-general of the dio- 
cese. On 10 March, 1837, Pope Gregory XVI ap- 
pointed him coadjutor to Bishop Lartigue, and on 
25 July of the same year he was consecrated titular 
Bishop of Telemessa in Lycia. He took possession, 
on 23 April, 1840, of the See of Montreal, made 
vacant some two weeks previously by the death of 
Bishop Lartigue. 

Bishop Bourget inaugurated a retreat for the 
clergy of his diocese, 4 August, 1840; in the same 
year he carried out the desire of his predecessor by 
creating a chapter of canons, the installation taking 
place 31 January, 1841. In December, 1841, after 
his return from France and Rome, where he had 
visited many religious communities, he brought the 
Oblate Fathers to Montreal and in January, 1842, 
founded the Petit Séminaire de Sainte-Thérése and 
canonically established the Temperance Society. The 
community of the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, now flourishing in Canada and 
the United States, was founded under his patronage 
in 1843, and about the same time the Sisters of 
Providence. The Providence Asylum was estab- 
lished 29 March, 1844. On 11 July, 1844, Bishop 
Bourget installed the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
from Angers. In a pastoral letter, June, 1845, he 
commended the work of the Jesuit Fathers whose 
first establishment he blessed 31 July, 1851. On 
his return from Rome in 1847, he introduced the 
Fathers of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, the 
Clerics of St. Viator, and the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, and, a little later, placed the orphans under 
the care of the Dames de Charité. In 1848 he in- 
stalled the Sisters of Miséricorde; and on 30 August, 
1850, was begun an institute for deaf-mutes known 
as the Hospice of the Holy Child Jesus. In the same 
year he founded the teaching order of the Sisters of 
Sainte Anne who have now several missions in the 
United States, one even in Alaska. All these religious 
orders have since attained notable proportions. 

After the fire of 1852 which destroyed the cathe- 
dral, the episcopal palace, and one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of Montreal, Bishop Bourget made his 
home in the Hospice Saint-Joseph until 31 August, 
1855, when he removed to Mont Saint-Joseph, the 
episcopal residence. In 1854 he went to Rome on 
the invitation of the Holy Father to assist at the 
proclamation of the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and in 1857 he instituted the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion in his diocese, and organized the 
Conférences Ecclésiastiques. He returned to Rome 
in 1862 to represent the Province of Quebec at the 
canonization of the Japanese martyrs and was made 
a Roman Count and Assistant at the Papal Throne. 
During the same year he established the Third 
Order of St. Francis, and on 15 October organized 
the confraternity for perpetual devotion to St. 
Joseph. In 1864 he entrusted the deaf-mutes to 
the care of the Sisters of Providence. Believing 
that the people would benefit by the division of the 
parish of Montreal, he began the change in 1866-67, 
and after a lapse of forty years the increase to more 
than forty new parishes shows the wisdom of the step. — 
In 1869 Bishop Bourget went to Rome to attend 
the Vatican Council. In 1870 he laid the founda- 
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1879, at the age of eighty, he made his last journey 
to Rome; five years later he heroically set out upon 
a tour of his former diocese with a view to re-estab- 
lishing its badly compromised finances. 

The remains of Bishop Lartigue and those of 
Archbishop Bourget were interred together in a 
vault under one of the pillars (the south-west) that 
support the dome of the cathedral. After the ser- 
vices held at Notre Dame at which the Very Rev. 
Father Collin, Superior of St. Sulpice, delivered the 
funeral oration over the body of Archbishop Bourget, 
another service was conducted at the pro-cathedral 
for the two deceased prelates whose eulogy was 
pronounced by Archbishop Taché of St. Boniface. 
In June, 1903, a handsome monument was dedicated 
to the memory of Archbishop Bourget. This work 
of art, by the sculptor Hébert, stands in front of the 
cathedral. It was erected by both clergy and 
faithful, who contributed $25,000, and is a testimony 
of affection to a great bishop who was at the same 
time a great citizen. ‘The published works of Arch- 
bishop Bourget comprise eight volumes of pastoral 
letters. 

De Brumatu, Mgr. Bourget, archevéque de Martianopolis, 
ancien évéque de Montréal; Archives of the Archdiocese of 
Montreal; Semaine Religieuse files (Montreal), V, XLI. 
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Bourgoing, Francors, third Superior General of 
the Congregation of the Oratory in France and one of 
the ten early companions of Cardinal de Bérulle, the 
founder of the French Oratorians, b. at Paris, 1585; 
d. in 1662. Bourgoing came from a family of which 
many members had been magistrates. Before join- 
ing the Oratorians he was curé of Clichy and resigned 
this position in favour of St. Vincent de Paul, who 
was also a disciple and friend of de Rérulle.. After 
entering the congregation he was soon occupied in 
founding and directing new houses of the Oratorians, 
being called in all directions by the bishops of France 
and Flanders. In 1631 he was made assistant to:the 
Superior General, Pére de Condren, and in 1641, upon 
the death of the latter, he was appointed to the vacant 
office. As superior general he toiled with unceasing 
zeal in organizing and developing the congregation. 
He was also an energetic opponent of the Jansenist 
heresy. After his death Bossuet delivered the funeral 
oration. Father Bourgoing was a writer of the first 
rank on asceticism, as Bossuet testifies. His prin- 
cipal work, ‘‘Vérités et excellences de Jésus Christ 
notre Sauveur’’, has been issued more than thirty 
times, including an edition in 1906, and has been 
translated into several languages. Equally re- 
markable is his work, ‘‘Exercices de retraites’’, of 
which he published four series.. 

CLOYSEAULT, Recueil de vies de quelques prétres de l’Oratoire 
(Paris, 1882), II, 1; Incoup, Essai de bibliographie oratorienne 
(Paris, 1880), 21; BarrereL, Mémoires, Il, 285. 
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have always been a Catholic at heart, and the sin- 
cerity of his return to the old religion under Mary 
was proved later by his unalterable firmness under 
persecution. Soon after her accession, whilst preach- 
ing at St. Paul’s Cross, he narrowly escaped a dagger 
which a fanatic hurled on hearing him allude to 
Bishop Bonner’s recent sufferings under the late 
regime. On being appointed to the Bishopric of 
Bath and Wells, Bourne received absolution from 
Cardinal Pole, the papal legate, by letters dated 
Paris, 17 March, 1554, from all censures incurred in 
the time of schism, and on 1 April was consecrated 
with five others by Bishop Bonner, assisted by 
Bishops Gardiner and Tunstall. During his brief 
episcopate he laboured zealously for the restoration 
of the Catholic religion, although towards heretics, 
as even Godwin, a Protestant, admits, he always 
used kindness rather than severity, nor do any seem 
to have been executed in his diocese. Queen Mary 
showed her high esteem for him by naming him 
Lord President of the Council of Wales. Elizabeth, 
however, whilst expressing herself contented with 
his service, relieved him quickly of that office in 
pursuance of her policy to remove Catholics from 
such posts of trust. 

At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign Bourne was 
kept away from London by illness and official duties, 
and he is only mentioned once as present in the 
Parliament. For this reason he was one of the last 
bishops to be deposed, and he was even named 
amongst those first commissioned to consecrate 
Parker, appointed primate of the queen’s new 
hierarchy. On his refusal, and on his rejection of 
the Supremacy Oath, which four Somersetshire 
justices were commissioned on 18 October, 1559, to 
administer, his deprivation followed. For a little 
time he still was left in Somerset, tees 2) a 
prisoner on parole; but on 31 May, 1560, he received 


a summons to appear within twelve days before 


Parker and the Commissioners in London. He set 


out, as his reply to Parker shows, well knowing what 


to expect, and was committed on 18 June a close 
pees to the Tower, where already five of his 
rother prelates were immured. There in solitary 
confinement, for the most part, he remained three 


years, when an outbreak of the plague in September, — 


1563, caused him and his companions to be for a 


time transferred into the perhaps equally objection- 
able keeping of certain of their Protestant suc-— 


cessors; Bourne himself being committed to that 
apparently of Bullingham of Lincoln. 

Thus began that continual “tossing and shifting” 
of the deposed prelates “from one keeper to an- 
other, from one prison to another”, which Car- 


dinal Allen, who had every means of knowing, | 


describes as one part of their “martyrdom”. Ac- 


cordingly we find the Council, in June, 1565, sending 
them all back to the Tower, although a little later, 


ot SF 


- 


in a letter of Parker (January, 1566), Bullingham ~ 


is mentioned as though again for a time Bishop 


Bourne’s actual or intended keeper, whilst all the 


captive prelates continue during the next two yea 
to be referred to as then in the public priso: 
After nearly ten years of this suffering existen 
Bishop Bourne expired 10 September, 1569, 
Silverton in Devonshire, having been there com- 
mitted (apparently not long) to the custody 
Carew, Archdeacon of Exeter and Dean of Wind 
There he was buried in the church, hough no m 
The oft repeated story of the kindly treat 
llizabeth to deqabei aes | 
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Strype, and others. On the other hand, Cardinal Allen 
describes the bishops, in his reply to Burghley, as hav- 
ing been “vexed, spoiled, tormented, and slain; . . . 
whose martyrdom”, he says, “is before God as glori- 
ous, as if they had by a speedy violent death been 
despatched”. The same in fact is affirmed by the 
other Catholic writers of the time. In all the lists 
of sufferers, drawn up by these, Bishop Bourne is 
named amongst those dead for the Faith in prison, 
whilst Bridgewater says expressly that “he died in 
chains a martyr”. Moreover, he is one of those 
“Eleven Bishops’, a picture of whose prison was 
allowed by Gregory XIII to be erected in the Eng- 
lish College church at Rome, amongst pictures of 
the English Saints and Martyrs, with an inscription 
declaring that they “died for their confession of the 
Roman See and Catholic faith, worn out by the 
miseries of their long imprisonment”’. 

Briveetr, Queen Elizabeth and the Catholic Hierarchy 
(London, 1889); Puruiies, Extinction of the Ancient Hier- 
archy (London, 1905); GatrpNER, English Historical Review 
(April, 1906) 377; Auten, Defence of Catholics (Ingolstadt, 
1584); SANDERS, Report to Card. Morone, 1561 (Cath, Record 
Society, 1905), I; SanpreRs, De Visibili Monarchia (Louvain, 
1571); RisHTron-Sanpers, Rise of Anglican Schism Continued, 
tr. Lewis (London, 1877); Briparwater, Concertatio (August. 
Trev. 1588); Gopwtn, Catalogus Episcoporum Bathon., et Wellen. 
(1594), in MS. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
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Bouvens, CHartes pe, French pulpit orator, b. 
at Bourg in 1750; d. in 1830. At an early age he 
embraced the ecclesiastical state and became vicar- 
general to his fellow-townsman, Monseigneur de Con- 
zié, Archbishop of Tours. When the Revolution 
broke out, he refused to take the required oaths, and 
followed his archbishop to Germany. The latter 
having died in the vicinity of Frankfort, de Bouvens 
went to London, where the Bishop of Arras, brother 
of Archbishop Conzié was minister to the Comte 
d’Artois, later Charles X. Here he delivered, either 
in the church of St. Patrick or in the chapel built by 
the Sulpician Bourret in King Street, several funeral 
orations in the presence of Louis XVIII and the 
Comte d’Artois. ‘The best known of these orations 
are: the one on Marie-Josephine-Louise of Savoy, 
wife of Louis XVIII; that on the Duc d’Enghien 
(1804), and the one on the Abbé Henry Allen Edge- 
worth de Firmont, confessor of Louis XVI. These 
eulogies were printed at Paris for the first time in 
1814, being issued separately. A complete edition 
in one volume appeared at Paris in 1824 under the 
title: ‘‘Oraisons funébres’’, The volume contains, 
besides the addresses mentioned above, a funeral 
oration on Louis XVIII. At the time of the Restora- 
_ tion (1815), he returned to France and was named 
chaplain to Louis XVIII. In 1828 the infirmities of 
ae forced him to resign, but he retained the title of 
fonorary Chaplain. The Revolution of 1830 drove 


him from Paris, and he died shortly afterwards. 
Quérarp, La France littéraire (Paris, 1827), 1; Micuaup, 
Biog. univ., 8. v. 
A. Fournet. 


Bouvet, Joacum, Jesuit missionary, b. at Le 
- Mans, France (date unknown); d. at Peking, China, 
28 June, 1732. He was one of the first six Jesuits 


selected by Louis XIV for the mission in China. 


fore setting out for their destination, he and his 
, sociates were admitted to the Académie des 
Sciences and were commissioned by that learned 
body arry on astronomical observations, to de- 
he geographical positions of the various 
to visit, and to collect various 
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emperor the famous Khang-hi, who retained Father 
Bouvet, together with Father Gerbillon, near his 
person and made them his instructors in mathema- 
tics. While engaged in this work, the two fathers 
wrote several mathematical treatises in the Tartar 
language, which the emperor caused to be translated 
into Chinese, adding the prefaces himself. So far 
did they win his esteem and confidence that he gave 
them a site within the palace enclosure for a church 
and residence which were finally completed in 1702. 
In 1679 he sent Father Bouvet back to France to 
obtain new missionaries and made him the bearer 
of a gift of forty-nine volumes in Chinese for the 
king. ‘These were deposited in the Royal Library, 
and Louis XIV, in turn, commissioned Father Bouvet 
to present to the emperor a magnificently bound col- 
lection of engravings. 

In 1699 Father Bouvet arrived a second time in 
China, accompanied by ten missionaries, among 
them men of great ability, such as Fathers de Pré- 
mare, Régis, and Parrenin. Khang-hi honoured 
him further with the title of interpreter to his son, 
the heir-apparent. In 1700, with four of his fellow 
missionaries, he presented a memorial to the emperor, 
asking for a decision as to the meaning attached to 
the various ceremonies of the Chinese in honour of 
Confucius and their ancestors. The emperor, who had 
taken a keen interest in the controversy regarding 
the ceremonies, replied that they were simply civil 
usages, having no religious significance whatever. 
The memorial, together with the emperor’s reply, 
was published in the “Gazette de Pekin’’, but failed 
to allay the excitement then raging in Europe over 
the question. From 1708 to 1715 Father Bouvet 
was engaged in a survey of the empire and the prepa- 
ration of maps of the various provinces. He was 
a man of great energy and ability, and of simple, 
unselfish piety. For nearly fifty years he shared 
all the labours of the missionaries and was engaged 
from time to time in various scientific works. During 
this long period, chiefly on account of his services 
to the emperor and the favour he enjoyed with him, 
he did much to advance the interests of Christianity 
and to facilitate the entrance and the labours of his 
fel'ow-missionaries. His Chinese name was Petsin. 
Besides his works on mathematics, Father Bouvet 
was the author of “Etat présent de la Chine, en 
figures gravées par P. Giffart sur les dessins apportés 
au roi par le P. J. Bouvet” (Paris, 1697); “ Portrait 
historique de ’empereur de la Chine” (Paris, 1697). 
The library at Le Mans contains a collection of his 


manuscripts including a Chinese dictionary. 
De Backer, Bibliothéque des écrivains de la c. de Jésus 
(Paris, 1869), 1; Micuaup, Biographie_Universelle, V. 
Henry M. Brock. 
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being the first manual, and for many years the only 
one well adapted to that period of transition (1830- 
70), marked on the one hand by the death struggles 
of Gallicanism and Jansenism, and on the other by 
the work of reform undertaken in all departments 
of ecclesiastical learning. 

At first, Bishop Bouvier published separate theo- 
logical treatises, which formed a collection of thir- 
teen volumes (1818-33), reduced in 1834 to six, and 
published in that form until 1852. The author en- 
deavoured to improve his work in the successive 
editions, but his failure to remove from it all traces 
of Gallicanism provoked criticism. A Gallican, 
through prejudices derived from his early training 
rather than from personal conviction, Bouvier 
readily consented to submit his work to the correc- 
tions of the theologians appointed by Pius IX. 
Their revision resulted in the eighth edition (1853). 
After the death of Bouvier, the professors of the 
seminary of Le Mans eliminated many imperfections 
which had been overlooked by the revisers of 1853. 
The manual was shortly afterwards adopted in more 
than sixty seminaries. Bouvier’s treatment of moral 
theology is remarkable; he took a decided stand 
against Jansenism and adopted the doctrines of St. 
Alphonsus; though even this reaction against rig- 
orism did not bring his work up to the standard of 
the manuals of theology of the present time. 

Some critics condemned much of the information 
in the ‘‘Institutiones’’ as a crude and confused mass, 
irrelevant, and only indirectly connected with moral 
theology. It must be recalled, however, that Bishop 
Bouvier did not enjoy the advantages of the present 
day, when the various branches of clerical study are 
classified, and each given its proper place. Not- 
withstanding the incompleteness of preparatory 
studies eighty years ago, the scarcity of vocations, 
the urgent need of priests, and limited pecuniary 
resources made it necessary to limit the clerical 
course to three years and, at the same time, to in- 
clude in the curriculum all the studies necessary for 
the exercise of the sacred ministry in parishes. Under 
such circumstances it was impossible to observe 
nice distinctions in the classification of ecclesiastical 
sciences. However, in spite of defects, the ‘ Insti- 
tutiones Theologice’’ will stand as a signal achieve- 
ment on the morrow of the Revolution. The bishop 
gradually brought the education of the clergy out 
of the errors and lethargy of the preceding chaotic 
age, and prepared for the reforms of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Like Cardinal Gousset he 
must be regarded as one of the foremost reformers 
of moral theology. Pius IX conceived the highest es- 
teem for him and invited him to be present at the 
definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

ubRin, Dict. des dict, (Paris, 1886), Il, 302; DesHayns in 
Dict. de théol, cath., XIII, 1118; Hurrer, Nomenclator (Inns- 
bruck, 1886); BaLurrinr, Opus Theologicum (2d ed., Prato, 
1891), VII, 421; LeamKunn, Theologia Moralis (Freiburg, 
1886), II, 796. y 

P. DissEr. 

Bova, Drocrsr or, situated in the civil prov- 
ince of Reggio, in Calabria, Italy, suffragan to the 
Archdiocese of Reggio. Luminosus, who attended 
the Lateran Council (649), under Pope Martin I, is 
believed by some to have been the first Bishop of 
Bova; in reality he was Bishop of Bologna. The city 
of Bova (and consequently the see) is of much later 


origin than the pontificate of Martin I; it was 
; eopled Sata 1477 by Albanian refugees fleeing 
e Turk 
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34 churches and chapels, 34 secular priests, and 25 


seminarians. 
CappreLLettt, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), X XI; Bat- 
TANDIER, Ann. pont. cath. (Paris, 1907). 
U. BENIGnt. © 


Bovino, DiocusE or, in the province of Foggia, 
Italy, suffragan to the Archdiocese of Benevento. 
The city, built on a gentle slope, has a population of 
over 30,000. The first Bishop of Bovino known to 
history is a certain Joannes mentioned in a deed of 
Landulphus I, Archbishop of Beneventum, dated 
971. Among other bishops. are Ugo (1099), whose 
services and bounty to the Church are eulogized on 
two tablets, one preserved in the episcopal residence, 
the other in the cathedral; Giso (1100), commem- 
orated on the fagade of the church of San Pietro; 
Roberto (1190), who built the shrine of San Michele; 
Pietro, who erected a new cathedral to replace the 
ruinous old one; Bartolomeo della Porta (1404), a 
distinguished jurisconsult; Cardinals Benedetto Ac- 
colti (1530) and Gabriele Marini (1535); Gian Dome- 
nico Annio, successor to his brother, Gian Ferdinando 
(1565), and the greatest canonist of his time; Paolo 
Tolosa (1601), founder of the seminary and later 
Archbishop of Chieti; Angelo Ceraso (1685), a man 
of great sanctity, who always made the visitation 
of his diocese on foot. 

On account of political entanglements consequent 
upon difficulties which had arisen between the pope 
and the court of Naples, this see remained vacant 
from the death of Bishop Nicolé Molinari, in 1792, 
until 1818. There exists to the present day in this 
diocese a famous shrine of Our Lady (Santa Maria in 
Valverde) erected in 1244 by Bishop Giambattista. 
The little town of Castelluccio in this diocese is in- 
habited almost entirely by descendants of Greeks 
who took refuge in Italy in the fifteenth century. 
They have a clergy and a liturgy of their own rite. 
The diocese contains 32,710 Catholics, 10 parishes, 
76 churches and chapels, 80 secular priests, and 13 
seminarians. 

CapPEeLuLetti, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844); BATTANDIER, 
Ann. pont. cath, (Paris, 1907). 

U. BENIGNI. 


Bowyer, Sir Gerorce, Baronet, an eminent 
English writer on jurisprudence, as well as a promi- 
nent defender of the Holy See and of Catholic 
interests in general, both by voice and pen, was born 
at Radley House, in Berkshire, 8 October, 1811; 
d. in London, 7 June, 1883. His family, traceable 
much farther back, settled; early in the seventeenth 
century, at Denham Court, Buckinghamshire, and 
in 1660 the head of the house was made a baronet. 
His grandfather was a naval officer of high distinction, 
who took part in Howe’s famous victory off Ushant, 
1 June, 1794. George Bowyer was at first intended 
for the army, and so for a while he was a cadet at 
Woolwich. His bent, however, was towards the law; 
accordingly, in 1836, he was admitted a student at 
the Middle Temple, his call to the English Bar regu- 
larly ensuing in 1839. Five days after his call to 
the Bar, partly, perhaps, because of two learned 
works published by him in the foregoing year, and 


eee perhaps, by reason of his family’s neighbour- 


ood at Radley, the University of Oxford created 
him an honorary M. A., Mr. Bowyer forthwith began 
practice as an equity draughtsman and conveyancer, — 
without ceasing to devote himself to congenial 
literary work. In 1841 he published ‘‘The En; 
Constitution, a Popular Commentary on the Cc 
stitutional Laws of England’’, which in 1 1 
followed by “Commentaries on the Ci 
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in his native Berkshire, but his hour for parliamentary 
life was not yet. 

Next year, 1850, there happened the gravest and 
most far-reaching event of Bowyer’s career: his con- 


version from Anglican Protestantism to the Catholic 


religion. That same year Pope Pius IX set up in 
England a new Catholic episcopal hierarchy. At 
this proceeding, vulgarly styled ‘‘the Papal Ag- 
gression’’, English Protestantism went wild with 
rage and resentment for the space of several months. 
To Bowyer this popular mania offered a golden 
opportunity to stand forth boldly in the Holy Father’s 
defence. His pamphlet, “The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster and the New Hierarchy’’, ran through 
four editions, and was followed at intervals by several 
more publications on the same theme. From this 
beginning to the end of his days he was the foremost 
lay champion in England of the Catholic Church 
and her earthly head. His letters addressed to the 
newspapers, principally to the “‘ Times”, were many, 
vigorous, and unanswerable; and in those days he 
was practically the only competent Catholic whose 
controversial letters were admitted into the English 
Protestant press. At the same time he zealously 
prosecuted his legal studies and writings. His “‘Com- 
mentaries on Universal Public Law’’ came out in 
1854 and is commonly considered his greatest 
literary achievement; “Introduction to the Study 
and Use of the Civil Law”’, his last publication, 
appeared in 1874. 

To go back to 1850, the period of his conversion, 
Mr. Bowyer was that year appointed Reader in Law 
at the Middle Temple. In 1852 he at last found his 
desired seat in Parliament, as member for the Irish 
borough of Dundalk, whose representative he con- 
tinued to be for the next sixteen years. During that 
stirring period there came the Italian Unity move- 
ment, and the despoiling of the Roman Pontiff of 
the greater part of his temporal dominions, to be 
followed some years later by the seizure of the re- 
mainder. Then it was that Sir George Bowyer 
(who, on the death of his father, in 1860 had succeeded 
to the baronetcy), in company with John Pope 


Hennessy, John Francis Maguire, and others, took 


every occasion to denounce in Parliament the 
Italian revolutionaries, especially for the robbery 
and virtual captivity of the Roman Pontiff, and the 
atrocities committed by King Victor Emmanuel’s 
soldiery in the lately annexed Neapolitan realm. 
For all these misdeeds the Member for Dundalk 
continually called to account Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John (afterwards Earl) Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
and other English governmental abettors of the 
Italian Revolution, who could answer only by 
parading principles at once subversive and immoral. 
In 1868 he lost his seat for Dundalk, and for the next 
six years remained out of Parliament, until 1874, 
when, as a Home Ruler, he was chosen a representa- 
tive of the Irish County of Wexford, retaining that 
seat until 1880. Meanwhile, as his principles and 


~ attitude with regard to the Italian question, to say 


nothing of other matters, were in nowise to the 
taste of the British Liberal party, he was, in 1876, 


turned out of the London Reform Club. 
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Wood, there to serve the transferred and new- 
built hospital. Sir George Bowyer was a Knight 
Commander of the Order of Pius IX, and a Papal 
Chamberlain; Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great, Knight of Justice of the 
Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem (or of 
Malta), ete. At home he was a Justice of the Peace 
and Deputy Lieutenant of Berkshire. He never 
married, and was succeeded in the baronetey by his 
younger brother. 

Dict. Nat. Biog. (London, 1886); Annual Register, 1883, 152, 
153; Grttow, Bibl. Dict. of Eng. Cath., 1, 282-284; Times, 
Tablet, and other London newspapers for June, 1883. 

C. T. BooruMan. 


Boy-Bishop.—The custom of electing a boy-bishop 
on the feast of St. Nicholas dates from very early 
times, and was in vogue in most Catholic countries, 
but chiefly in England, where it prevailed certainly 
in all the larger monastic and scholastic establish- 
ments, and also in many country parishes besides, 
with the full approbation of authority, ecclesiastical 
and civil. The boy-bishop was chosen from among 
the children of the monastery school, the cathedral 
choir, or the pupils of the grammar-school. Elected 
on St. Nicholas’s day (6 December), he was dressed 
in pontifical vestments and, followed by his com- 
panions in priest’s robes, went in procession round the 
parish, blessing the people. He then took posses- 
sion of the church, where he presided at all the 
ceremonies and offices until Holy Innocents’ day 
(28 December). At Salisbury he is said to have had 
the power of disposing of any benefices that fell 
vacant during his reign, and if he died in office the 
funeral honours of a bishop were granted him. A 
monument to such a boy-prelate still exists there, 
though its genuineness has been questioned, and at 
Lulworth Castle another is preserved, which came 
from Bindon Abbey. The custom was abolished by 
Henry VIII in 1542, restored by Queen Mary, and 
again abolished by Elizabeth, though here and there 

it lingered on for some time longer. On the Conti- 
nent it was suppressed by the Council of Basle in 
1431, but was revived in some places from time to 
time, even as late as the eighteenth century. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers (London, 1853), 11], xii; Ler, 
Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms (London, 1877); 
Gasquet, Parish Life in Medieval England (London, 1906); 
Camden Society, Machyn’s Dairy (London, 1848); Du Caner, 
Glossarium, ed Henscurt (London, 1884), s. vv. Hpiscopus 
Innocentium and Episcopus Puerorum; Hamson, Medii vi 
Kalendarium, Dates, Charters and Customs of. the Middle Ages 
(London, 1841), 61, 78, 82. 

G. Cyprian ALSTON. 


Boyce, Joun, novelist, lecturer, and priest, well 
known under the assumed name of ‘Paul Pepper- 
grass’”’, b. in Donegal, Ireland, in 1810; d. in Wor- 
cester, Mass., 2 January, 1864. His father was a 
respectable and wealthy citizen, proprietor of the 
principal hotel in the town and a magistrate of the 
county. John early manifested a taste for literary 
pursuits, and with the desire of studying for the 

riesthood, entered the preparatory seminary at 
eee County Meath, and was graduated with the 
highest honours in rhetoric and philosophy. He 


completed his studies at the Royal College of May-_ 


nooth and was ordained priest in 1837. For eight 
years he laboured on the Irish mission, but in 1845 
he resolved to share the lot of his countrymen in 
America. From Eastport, Maine, the scene of his 
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serially in the “Metropolitan Magazine’’ of Balti- 
more. These novels do not reveal the varied gifts 
and ripe scholarship of the man, though they illus- 
trate the strong powers of a keen observer, and the 
humour and pathos of a graceful and instructive 
writer. Besides these books he contributed to the 
editorial columns of the Boston “Pilot’’, wrote 
many sketches and criticisms which appeared in 
print, and a lecture on “The Satisfying Influence of 
Catholicity on the Intellect and Senses’’, delivered 
before the Catholic Institute in New York in 1851. 
Biographical sketch by J. Farrrax McLaucatin in later 
editions of The Spewife; Golden Jubilee Souvenir of St. John’s 
Parish (Worcester); Messenger:(Worcester, Mass.), 3 Decem- 
ber, 1898; Pilot (Boston, Mass.) files 16 January, 1864. 
Epwarp P. SPILLANE. 


Boyle Abbey, a celebrated Cistercian house situ- 
ated on the River Boyle, nine miles northwest of 
Elphin, in the present County of Roscommon, Ire- 
land. It was founded by Maurice O’Duffy in the 
year 1161, and was in close connexion with Melli- 
font, the parent house of the Cistercian Order in 
Ireland. In the year 1218 (Annals of Ireland) the 
church of Boyle Abbey was solemnly consecrated. 
A great number of the Abbots of Boyle were ap- 
pointed bishops in the Province of Connaught during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and more 
especially in the Dioceses of Elphin and Achonry. 
In 1235 the English forces under the joint command 
of Maurice Fitzgerald and McWilliam forcibly took 
possession of the abbey, seized all the goods, vest- 
ments, and chalices belonging to the monastery and 
stripped the monks of their habits in their cloister. 
During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the abbey was 
suppressed and its lands and possessions handed 
over (1569) to Patrick Cusack of Gerrardston, 
County Meath. From the list of its lands then made 
it is clear that Boyle must have been one of the 
most richly endowed religious houses in Ireland. 
In 1589 a lease of the abbey was granted to William 
Ussher. During the reign of King James I several 
inquisitions were held in connexion with the lands 
of Boyle Abbey, and in 1603 a lease of it was granted 
to Sir John King. 

Perhaps the most eminent of the Abbots of Boyle 
was Donchad O’Daly who died in 1250, and who 
was recognized as a poet of very special merit. He 
is spoken of as the Ovid of Ireland. Many of the 
princes of Connaught retired to Boyle before their 
death and more especially the princes of the family 
of McDermot of Moylurg. The Abbey of Boyle is 
now in ruins, but from thé remains still to be seen 
near the present town of Boyle it was evidently a 
place of great importance and of some architectural 


pretensions. 
ARCHDALL, Monasticon Hibernicon (601-606); ALEMAND, 
Histoire Monastique de l’Irlande (Paris, 1690), 191; Murpuy, 
Our Martyrs, 115; Rusur, A Second Thebaid (Dublin, 1905), 
130; O’FuanErRty, West Connaught, 355-379. 
JameEs MAcCAFFREY. 
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(in 1884 and 1886) for Dunedin in the Liberal in- 
terest. He died in the Dunedin hospital. He is best 
known in New Zealand and Australia for his verse. 
His poetic publications in book form, in addition to 
the one already mentioned, are: “Flowers of the 
Freeland’’; “Behind the Tomb and Other Poems’’; 
“The Land of the Maori and the Moa’’; and ‘‘ Mus- 
ings in Maoriland’’ (Dunedin, 1890), his last and 
fullest collection. Bracken’s themes are mostly local 
and colonial. He is not a world-poet, but takes hon- 
ourable rank among the pioneers of Australian poetry. 
In his best verse, much true and tender poetic feeling 
finds skilled and picturesque expression. 

MENNELL, Australasian Biography (London, 1892); The 
Otago Daily Times, files (17 February, 1898); The Evening 
Star (Dunedin), files (17 Iebruary, 1898); The New Zealand 
Tablet, files (25 February, 1898). 

Henry W. Cipary. 


Bracton, Henry pp, also called Henry of Brac- 
TON, a famous English juridical writer, the Black- 
stone of the thirteenth century, b. probably in 
King John’s reign and died about four years before 
the close of that of Henry III. His lifetime therefore 
comprised and almost coincided with the momentous 
period between the grant of Magna Charta and the de- 
feat and death of Simon of Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
at the battle of Evesham. By birth, property, and 
ecclesiastical preferment he appears to have been a 
man of Devon, in which shire there are two parishes 
of the name of Bratton, viz., Bratton-Clovelly and 
Bratton-Fleming, one or the other of these parishes 
being almost certainly his birthplace, for the claim 
of Minehead parish in Somerset, may be dismissed 
as untenable. Hence it may be gathered that the 
correct form of: this great jurist’s name is hardly 
Bracton, but rather Bratton, by which appellation, 
as well as by the occasional variant of Bretton (most 
likely then sounded much like Bratton) he was almost 
invariably described in his own day, not to add 
that, in point of etymology, ‘Bradtone’”’ (broad 


town) seems likelier than ‘‘ Bractone”’ to have been — 


the earlier form of the name. To come to his la- 
borious and distinguished career, it is said that Brat- 
ton in his youth was a student at the University of 
Oxford, where he is further alleged to have taken 
the degree of doctor of civil and of canon law but this, 
though indeed possible, is altogether lacking of proof. 
Certain it is that he was taken into the service of 
King Henry III. By this time the king’s curia had 
grown distinct from King’s Council and a race of 
professional judges had sprung into existence. Of 
these professional judges Henry Bratton became one. 
It is in 1245 that we first find him acting in a judicial 
capacity, and from that year onward we continually 


meet with him either as a justice in Eyre (especially _ 


in his native Devon and other neighbouring counties) 


or as holding pleas before the king himself, until y 


the end of the year 1267. Thus he was undoubtedly 
a regular permanent judge, though he never appears 
as holding placito de banco, in other words, as sitting 


on the Bench at Westminster. Meanwhile more than — 
one special mark of royal favour towards him is — 
upon record, Yet in the civil broils of his time he — 
was neither side’s partisan and was respected and — 
trusted alike by king and barons. Of his great and _ 


epoch-making literary work, “De Legibus et C 


suetudinibus Angliw’’, Professor Paul Vinograd 
t 
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judges of his time, Bratton was an ecclesiastic. 
His known church preferments are Barnstaple arch- 
deaconry, conferred upon him in 1264, but which 
the same year he quitted for the chancellorship of 
Exeter cathedral, retaining this latter dignity until 
his death in 1268. At his decease he enjoyed like- 
wise a canonry, and prebend as well, in Exeter 
cathedral church, as in the collegiate church of 
Bosham, All these benefices were of the Bishop of 
Exeter’s gift. At the same time as the king’s clerk 
engaged in the king’s business, Bracton could seldom 
or never have kept residence. His body was buried 
in Exeter cathedral, before an altar at which he had 
founded a perpetual chantry for his soul. Of Brat- 
ton’s great and comprehensive treatise “‘De Legibus’’, 
ete., written before 1259, the first printed edition 
was published in 1569 in folio, and reprinted in 
quarto in 1640. A recension and translation of the 
whole work in six volumes, by Sir Travers Twiss, 
was issued in London (Rolls publications) from 


1878 to 1883. 

Foss, Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of England 
(London, 1870); Dict. of Nat. Biog. (London, 1886), VI; Marr- 
LAND, Bracton’s Note Book (London, 1887), for biography see 
introd. pp. 13-25. 

C. T. BoorHMan. 


Bradley, Denis Mary, first Bishop of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, U.S. A., b. 25 February, 1846, at Cas- 
tle-island, County Kerry, Ireland; d. at Manchester, 
13 December, 1903. Shortly after his father’s death 
his mother, with a family of five, emigrated to the 
United States and settled at Manchester. He was 
then eight years old. After attending the local 
schools, he was sent to Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in 1863, and closed his academic 
career there in June, 1867. He was then enrolled as 
an ecclesiastical student at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Troy, New York, where he was ordained priest 3 June, 
1871. Shortly after this he was located at Portland, 
Maine, under Bishop Bacon, and subsequently under 
Bishop Healy, by whom he was appointed rector of 
the cathedral and chancellor of the diocese. In 
June, 1881, he was made pastor of St. Joseph’s, 
Manchester, which became his cathedral when he was 
consecrated first Bishop of the new See of Manchester, 
11 June, 1884. He had the honour of being the first 
alumnus of St. Joseph’s Seminary of Troy, New York, 

. to be raised to the episcopacy. 

In the rural sections of New Hampshire there were 
many scattered Catholics who up to that time had 
had few facilities for practising their faith, and his 

; first and earnest efforts were directed towards pro- 

, viding for them, and with the most gratifying results. 
He held the first synod of the diocese 24 October, 

is 1886, and under the energizing influence of his zeal 

and enthusiasm there was a general upbuilding of 
Catholicism throughout the State. The silver 
jubilee of his ordination was made the occasion of a 
striking demonstration of his great personal popu- 
larity, and this had another manifestation when 
every non-Catholic pulpit in Manchester bore sincere 
_ testimony to the loss his death had occasioned to 


the city and to the State. : 
Catholic News files (New York, December, 1903); Catholic 
Directory (Milwaukee, 1904); Reuss, Biog. Encyl. ra the Cath. 
_ Hierarchy (Milwaukee, 1898); Gasripts, History of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Troy (New York, 1906). 
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religion as Elias A Jesu; b. in Lancashire, 

ly in the seventeenth century; d. at Ben- 
er, 1652. He was the fourth son of 
gh, of Haigh Hall, near Wigan, Eng- 
of one of the oldest families in Lanca- 
coger three of the brother 
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dictines to be educated. In 1619 he joined the 
Discaleed Carmelites in Belgium. In 1626 he was 
sent to England, where he laboured zealously until 
he was arrested and brought before the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, charged with being a Catholic priest. 
He was thrown into prison and suffered great hard- 
ships, but at length, at the intercession of powerful 
friends, including the King of Spain, he was liberated, 
and banished to France. In Paris he filled the office 
of reader in the Carmelite monastery until 1632, 
when by order of his superior he returned to Eng- 
land and took up his residence with his family at 
Haigh Hall. There he visited the poor, performed 
his priestly duties, and made many converts. To- 
wards the close of his life he devoted his time chiefly 
to the study of English antiquities. Bradshaigh 
was the author of two works on British antiquities, 
“De antiquis Monachis Insularum Britanniz, sub 
primitiva Eeclesia viventibus’”’, and “ Anglize Sanctee 
et Catholice”’, both of which were lost in MS. A 
volume of poems, entitled “ Virginialia, or Spiritual 
Sonnets in praise of the most glorious Virgin Marie”’, 
published in 1632, is attributed to him. 
GitLow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath., I, 286. 
Tuomas GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


Bradshaw, Henry, English Benedictine and poet, 
b. in the City of Chester, England, date unknown; 
d. 1513. From very early years his life was spent 
at St. Werburgh’s monastery, with the exception of 
a period during which he was pursuing a course in 
theology at Gloucester College, Oxford. His writings 
are “De Antiquitate et magnificentié Urbis Cestrie’’, 
and “Chronicon and a Life of St. Werburgh’’, This 
second work, in English verse, includes the ‘‘ Founda- 
tion of the City of Chester’? and the ‘Chronicle of 
the Kings’’; it fixes the year of Bradshaw’s death by 
a poem addressed to him, was printed by Pinson in 
1521, and re-edited by E. Hawkins for the Chetham 
Society, 1848. The poet followed mainly a Latin 
work then in the library of St. Werburgh, called 
‘The True or Third Passionary’’, by an author whose 
name was unknown to Bradshaw. His work, written 
not for the learned, but for the ruder classes, has been 


variously appraised by critics. 
Hunt in Dict. Nat. Biog.; Warton, History of English 
Poetry. 
J. VINCENT CROWNE. 


Bradwardine, Tuomas. See THomAs or Brap- 
WARDINE. ~ 


Brady, Joun. See Boston, ARCHDIOCESE OF. 


Brady, Witt1am Mazrere, ecclesiastical writer, 
b. in Dublin, 8 January, 1825; d. in Rome, 19 March, 
1894. He was nephew of Sir Maziere Brady, Bart., 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and youngest son of 
Sir Nicholas W. Brady who, whilst Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, was knighted by George IV during his visit 
to that city. William Maziere Brady entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1842, received the Degree of 
B.A. in 1848, B.D. in 1858, and D.D. in 1863. In 
1848 he was appointed Anglican curate of Maynooth 
and in 1849, curate of Kilkeedy, Limerick. In 1851 
he became curate of St. Dolough’s, Dublin, and in 
the same year Rector of Farrahy, County Cork. In 
this year, also, he married a lineal descendant, on the 
maternal side, of the famous Protestant divine, 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor. Dr. 
Brady acted as chaplain to several successive viceroys, 
and in 1681 became Vicar of Clonfert, County Cork. 
While here he published in three volumes the ‘ ‘Cleri- 
cal and Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne and Ross’ 
(Dublin, 1863), whi from di 


which he co 
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of great service to the future Catholic historians of 
these dioceses. 

Dr. Brady published several works in favour of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Protestant Church, 
such as: ‘““Remarks on the Irish Church Temporali- 
ties’’? (1865); “Facts or Fiction; The alleged Con- 
version of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion 
at the Accession of Queen Elizabeth and the As- 
sumed Descent of the Present Established Hierarchy 
from the Ancient Irish Church Disproved’’ (1866), 
which went through five editions; ‘State Papers 
concerning the Irish Church in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth’? (1868); “Some Remarks on the Irish 
Church Bill’? (1869); and ‘Essays on the English 
State Church in Ireland”’ (1869). On the Irish 
Church question he also contributed numerous let- 
ters to the newspaper press, and articles to “‘ Fraser’s”’ 
and ‘‘The Contemporary’’, many of which were sub- 
sequently reprinted in pamphlet or book form. 
Some interesting articles from his pen appeared in 
the “Catholic World’’ on “‘Ireland’s Mission”? (May, 
1870); “The Ancient Irish Churches’? (July, 1870), 
written while yet a Protestant, and “Pius LX and 
Mr. Gladstone’s Misrepresentations’’ (May, 1875). 
His only work of a purely secular character is “The 
McGillicuddy Papers; a Selection from the Family 
Archives of the McGillicuddy of the Reeks, with an 
Introductory Memoir’’ (1867) 

When the Church Disestablishment act was passed. 
Dr. Brady went to Rome, where he examined the 
Vatican archives for information touching the eccle- 
siastical affairs of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
He shortly resigned his benefices as Vicar of Donough- 
patrick, and Rector of Kilbery, Meath, to which he 
had been promoted from Cork, and in May, 1873, 
was received into the Catholic Church by Mon- 
signor, afterwards Archbishop, Kirby, Rector of the 
Irish College at Rome. His Vatican researches led 
to the publication of two volumes on “Episcopal 
Succession in England, Scotland, and _ Ireland, 
A. dD. 1400 to 1875, with Appointments to Monas- 
teries, and Extracts from Manuscripts in Public and 
Private Libraries in Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
Vienna, and Paris’? (Rome, 1876-77). He also 
brought out, ‘‘Annals of the Catholic Hierarchy in 
England and Scotland, a. p. 1585-1876, with a 
Dissertation on Anglican Orders’? (Rome, 1877; 
London, 1883). During his stay in Rome, Dr. Brady 
acted for a long time as correspondent of the London 
“Tablet’’, and issued a pamphlet on “The Pope’s 
Anti-Parnellite Circular’? (London, 1883). The last 
of his works was the “ Anglo-Roman Papers’’, pub- 
lished in 1890. He had a large share in the political 
controversies of the day and corresponded much 
with Gladstone and other eminent statesmen. He 
died of apoplexy and was buried in the Campo 
Verrano Cemetery in Rome. His grave is marked 

with an Trish Cross on white marble, bearing the 
inscription, “In memory of William Maziere Brady, 
Cavalier of the Order of Pius IX, and Private Cham- 
berlain to his Holiness Pius IX and his Holiness 
Leo XIII. Born in Dublin, January 8, 1825, died 


- in Rome, March 19, 1894’’. 


Trish Celts (Detroit, 1884); Jo “Journal “3 the Cork Archeological 
Society, 2nd series, vol No. 59 (July-September, 1903), 
lerical Worthies; ALLIBONE, Dict. of jf Authors, 
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who wore them—Persians, Scythians, and the Celtic 
inhabitants of Gaul—barbarians. The city of Braga 
is very ancient as the etymology of the name implies. 
Some, like St. Isidore, believe it is derived from the 
Greek Bpaxvs, short, others from f4xos, thorn-bush; 
others again, like Diodorus Siculus, say that it is of 
Celtic origin. In the fifth book of his ‘ Historical 
Library’’, speaking of the Gauls he says, quas bracas 
ili nominant. Braga, the metropolis of Galicia, was 
one of the principal cities of Lusitania (Portugal), 
until the Emperor Augustus, having brought his wars 
to a close, made a new division of the provinces and 
united it to Hispania Tarraconensis, giving it the 
name of Augusta, and making it one of the three 
judicial divisions into which the province of Galicia 
was divided. It was one of the first cities of Spain to 
receive the light of the Gospel. The tradition that 
St. Peter de Rates, a disciple of St. James, preached 
here, is handed down in the ancient Breviary of 
Braga (Breviarium Bracarense) and in that of 
Evora; but this, as the Bollandists tell us, is purely 
traditional. Paternus was certainly bishop of the 
see about 390. 

Some have denied that Braga was a metropolitan 
see; others have attempted without sufficient evi- 
dence, however, to claim two metropolitan sees for 
Galicia before the sixth century. The real facts in 
the case are that after the destruction of Astorga 
(433) by the Visigoths Braga was elevated to the 
dignity of a metropolitan see in the time of St. Leo I 
(440-461). | Baleonius was then its bishop and 
Agrestius, Bishop of Lugo, was the metropolitan. 
At the latter’s death the ‘Tight of metropolitan rank 
was restored to the oldest “bishop of the province, 
who was the Bishop of Braga. From this time, 
until the Mohammedans invaded Spain (711) he 
retained the supremacy over all the sees of the 
province. In 1110 Pope Paschal II restored Braga 
to its former metropolitan rank. When Portugal 
separated from Spain, Braga assumed even greater 
importance. It contested with Toledo the primacy 
over all the Spanish sees, but the popes decided in 
favour of the latter city. At present it has for 
suffragans the dioceses of Porto, Coimbra, Visco, 
Braganca-Miranda, Aveiro, and Pinhel. There have 
been many very famous bishops and writers in this 
diocese. Among its earlier bishops, besides the 
traditional St. Peter already mentioned, the most 
famous is St. Martin of Braga who died in 580, 
noted for his wisdom and holiness. St. Gregory of 
Tours says of him (Hist. France, V, xxxvii) that he 
was born in Pannonia, visited the ‘Holy Land, and 
became the foremost scholar of his time. St. Isidore 
of Seville (‘De Viris illustribus’’, c. xxxv) tells us_ 
that he “‘was abbot of the monastery of Dumio near 
Braga, came to Galicia from the East, converted the 


‘Suevie inhabitants from the errors of Arianism, 


taught them Catholic doctrine and discipline, strength- ; 
ened their ecclesiastical organization, and found ded 
monasteries. He also left a number of letters in. 
which he recommended a reform of manners, a life 
of faith and prayer, and giving of alms, the constant. 
practice of all virtues and the Jove of God.” For his 
writings see Bardenhewer, ‘‘ Patrologie’’ (2nd e 
1901),579-581. Braga having been destroyed by the. 
Saracens, and restored in 1071, a succession of illus- 
trious bishops occupied the see. Among these 
Mauricio Burdinho (1111-14), sent as legate to 
Emperor Henry V (1118), and by him create 

with the title of Gregory VIII; Pedro Ju 
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tinian (1589-1609), who consecrated the cathedral, 
28 July, 1592. Alejo de Meneses, also an Augustinian, 
was transferred to Braga from the archiepiscopal see 
of Goa. He had been an apostle to the Nestorians of 
the Malabar Coast in Farther India and had con- 
verted them to Catholicism with the help of mission- 
aries of the various religious orders. Under him was 
held the Council of Diamper (1599), for the estab- 
lishment of the Church on the Malabar Coast. He 
died at Madrid in 1617 in his fifty-eighth year in the 
odour of sanctity, being then President of the Council 
of Castile. Three other bishops of note were Roderico 
de Cunha (1627-35), historian of the Church in 
Portugal; Roderico de Moura (1704-28), who re- 
stored the cathedral, and Cayetano Brandao, who 
was reputed a saint among the faithful. 

In its early period the Diocese of Braga produced 
the famous writer Paulus Orosius (f1.418) also 
Avitus of Braga. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a contest was waged over the birthplace of 
Orosius, some claiming him for Braga and others for 
Tarragona. The Marquis of Mondejar, with all the 
evidence in his favour, supported the claim of Braga; 
Dalmas, the chronicler of Catalonia, that of Tarra- 
gona. Avitus of Braga, another writer of some im- 
portance, was a priest who went to the East to con- 
sult with St. Augustine at the same time that Orosius, 
who had been sent by St. Augustine, returned from 
consulting St. Jerome. It was through him that the 
priest, Lucian of Caphar Gamala near Jerusalem, 
made known to the West the discovery of, the body 
of St. Stephen (December, 415). The Greek en- 
cyclical letter of Lucian was translated into Latin 
by Avitus and sent to Braga with another for the 
bishop, Balconius, his clergy, and people, together 
with a relic of St. Stephen. Avitus also attended the 
Council of Jerusalem against Pelagius (415). There 
were two others of the same name, men of note, who, 
however, wrought incalculable harm by introducing 
into these provinces the doctrines of Origen and 
Victorinus. 

In 1390 Braga was divided to make the Arch- 
diocese of Lisbon, and in 1540 its territory was again 
divided to create the Archdiocese of Evora. There 
are some fine edifices in the diocese, among them the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, very large and archi- 
tecturally perfect; the archbishop’s palace; the semi- 
nary, and the Institute of Charity. The sanctuary 
of do Senhor Jesus do Monte is the object of great 
devotion to which many pilgrimages are made every 
year. 


FiérEz, Espanta Sagrada (Madrid, 1754—), IV, 234-240; 
XV, 82-364, and passim; ae Collectio maxima con- 
ciliorum Hispania (Rome, 1693); THomas aB INCARNATIONE, 
Hist. Eccl. Lusitane (Coimbra, he TEJADA Y Ramiro, 
Canones de la Iglesia de Espafna_(Madri 1859); Gams, 
Kircheng. Spaniens (1862-79). For the local historians: 
Areotr, CunwA, Corr, et al., see Cupvatier, Topo-bib. 
(Paris, 1894-99), 479; zbid., Lisbon and Evora. 


Councils of Braga.—Many councils were held in 
this diocese, some of them important. The au- 
thenticity of the so-called council of 411 is very 
doubtful. It was probably invented by Father 


Bernardo Brito. In the council of 563 eight bishops 


took part, and twenty-two decrees were promulgated, 


- among others the following: that in the services of 


the church the same rite should be followed by all, 
and that on vigils and in solemn Masses the same 
lessons should be said by all; that bishops and priests 
salute the people with Dominus vobiscum, as 
Book of Ruth, the response being Et cum 
0, aS was the custom in the East, without 
ons introduced by the Priscillianists; that 
said according to the ordo sent from 
turus; that the form used for baptism 
olitan See of Braga should not 
“dish hould i fter 
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eration; that bishops should not ordain candidates 
from other dioceses without dimissorial letters from 
their bishop; that nothing should be sung in the 
church but the Psalms and parts of the ‘Old and 
New Testament; that all priests who abstained from 
eating meat should be obliged to eat vegetables 
cooked in meat, to avoid all” suspicion of the taint 
of Priscillianism, and that if they refused they should 
be excommunicated; that suicides and catechumens 
should not be buried with great ceremony, nor 
should anyone be buried inside the church; that 
priests should be appointed for the blessing of the 
chrism. 

The second council held in 572, presided over by 
the aforesaid St. Martin, was held to increase the 
number of bishops in Galicia. Twelve bishops as- 
sisted at this council, and ten decrees were pro- 
mulgated: (1) that the bishops should in their 
visitations see in what manner the priests celebrated 
the Holy Sacrifice and administered baptism and 
the other sacraments, thanking God if they found 
everything as it should be, ‘and instructing the 
priests if they were found wanting in knowledge, 
and obliging all catechumens to attend instructions 
for twenty days before baptism and to learn the 
creed; (2) that the bishop must not be tyrannical 
towards his priests; (3-4) that no fee must be ac- 
cepted for Holy orders, and the holy chrism must 
be distributed free; (5-6) that the bishop must not 
ask a fee for consecrating a church, that no church 
should be consecrated without the bishop being sure 
of the endowment and the ministers, and that no 
church built on private property for the purpose of 
emolument should receive consecration; (8) that 
if a cleric should accuse any one of unchastity with- 
out the evidence of two or three witnesses he should 
be excommunicated; (9) that the metropolitan should 
announce the date of Easter, and have it made known 
to the people after Christmas, so that they might be 
prepared for the beginning of Lent, when litanies 
were to be recited for three days; on the third day the 
Lenten fast should be announced after the Mass; 
(10) that any one saying Mass without fasting, as 
many did, as a result of Priscillianist tendencies, 
should be deprived of his office. This council was 
attended by the bishops of the suffragan sees of 
Braga, and by those of the Diocese of Lugo, and 
Pope Innocent III removed all doubt as to its 
authenticity. 

The Third Council of Braga was held in 675, dur- 
ing the primacy of Leodegisius, and in the reign of 
King Wamba. Eight decrees were promulgated at 
this Poul: (1) that no one should dare to offer in 
sacrifice milk and grapes, but bread and wine mixed 
with a drop of water in a chalice, nor should bread 
soaked in wine be used; (2) that ‘laymen should be 
excommunicated, and ecclesiastics deprived of their 
office, if either put the sacred vessels to profane uses; — 
(4) that no priest should have any woman but his 
mother in his house; (5-6) that bishops, when carry- 
ing the relics of martyrs in procession, must walk to 
the church, and not be carried in a chair, or litter, by 
deacons clothed in white; that corporal punishment 
was not to be inflicted’ on youthful ecclesiastics, 
abbots, or priests, except for grevious faults; (7-8) 
that no fee must be accepted for Holy orders, and 
that the rectors of the churches must not require the 
members of their ecclesiastical households to do 
work on their private farms; if they did so they must 
recompense the church for the i injury done thereby. 
There were other councils in 1278-80, 1301, 1328, 
1436, 1488, Peete tS various diocesan and 
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Portugal, in the civil province of Tras-os-Montes, and 
lies between 2° and 3° 3’ of longitude west of the 
meridian of Madrid, 41° 20’ and 42° of north latitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the Dioceses of Astorga 
and Orense, on the east by those of Salamanca 
and Zamora, on the south by that of Lamego, and 
on the west by the Archdiocese of Braga. The civil 
province is bounded on the north and east by the 
frontier of Spain comprising portions of the Proy- 
inces of Salamanca, Zamora, Leon, and Orense. 
The greater part of the territory of this diocese is 
undulating and mountainous and is traversed by 
several rivers, which, rising in the Sierras de Sanabria 
and the Sierra Seca y Segundera, flow from north 
to south, emptying finally into the river Duero. 
The climate in general is cold especially in the moun- 
tainous region. The southern part and the banks of 
some rivers and the level tracts of land, such as the 
one in which Bragang¢a is situated, are fertile, but the 
rest is unproductive of cereals, although there are 
broad tracts of land that pasture large herds of cattle 
which supply a great part of Portugal and Spain 
with meat, 

This see is comparatively modern. It was erected 
by Pope Paul III in the town of Miranda bordering 
on Spain, its territory being taken from the Arch- 
diocese of Braga, but Clement XIV in 1770 trans- 
ferred it to Braganga, from which the name Braganga- 
Miranda is derived. The diocese is a suffragan of 
Braga. The city of Braganca, which is the capital 
of the province of Tras-os-Montes, is situated in a 
delightful valley near the confluence of the rivers 
Pervenza and Sabor. The cathedral, dedicated to the 
Annunciation, is one of the prominent buildings of 
the city. It has a very large chapter composed of 
the dean, nine canons, including the theologian, six 
beneficed clergy, eight chaplains, and six clerics. 
The episcopal household receives 1,166 florins from 
the Government for its support. The episcopal 
palace and the diocesan seminary for the education 
of students for the priesthood are large and spacious. 
- Besides the cathedral there is another church which 
has collegiate rank, and throughout the diocese there 
are schools and classes for instruction in Christian 
doctrine. There is a hospital and a Monte de piedad, 
and before the secularization there were three re- 
ligious communities, one of men and two of women. 
The city of Braganga is fortified, having a citadel or 
small fortress for its defence. The reigning house of 
Portugal is descended from the Dukes of Braganca 
and has occupied the throne of Portugal since the 
separation of Spain and Portugal in the time of 
Philip IV. : 

Morert, Le grand dict. hist. 
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but in the more important and complicated sacrifices — 


_ Offerings of clarified butter, rice, wheat, and other 
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partly of other prayers and benedictions for use in 
the various forms of sacrifice; and (4) of the Atharva- 
Veda, a collection of popular exorcisms and magical 
incantations largely inherited from primitive Aryan 
days. 

Nast in order are the Brahmanas (about 1000- 

600 B.c.). They are a series of verbose and mis- 
cellaneous explanations of the texts, rites, and cus- 
toms found in each of the four Vedas, composed 
expressly for the use of the Brahmins, or priests. 
These are followed (800-500 B. ¢.) by the so-called 
Upanishads, concerned chiefly with pantheistic 
speculations on the nature of deity and the end of 
man; and lastly, by the Sutras (600-400 B. c.), which 
are compendious guides to the proper observance of 
rites and customs. The most important are the 
Grhya-Sutras, or house-guides, treating of domestic 
rites, and the Dharma-Sutras, or law-guides, which 
were manuals of religious and social customs. Being 
meant for layman as well as priest, they reflect the 
popular, practical side of Brahminism, whereas the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads show us the religion on 
its priestly, speculative side. Closely related to the 
law-guides is the justly famed metrical treatise, 
Manava-Dharma-Sastra, known in English as the 
Laws of Manu. It belongs probably to the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. These, together with the two sacred epics 
of a later age, the “ Ramayana” and the “ Maha- 
bharata,’”’ embrace what is most important in sacred 
Brahmin literature. 

II. Earty BrauminisM or VeEpismM.—The_ re- 
ligion of the Vedic period proper was comparatively 
simple. It consisted in the worship of many deities, 
great and small, the personified forces of nature. 
Prominent among these were Varuna, the all-em- 
bracing heaven, maker and lord of all things and up- 
holder of the moral law; the sun-god, variously known 
as Surya, the enemy of darkness and bringer of bless- | 
ings, as Pushan the nourisher, as Mitra the omniscient 
friend of the good, and the avenger of deceit, as 
Savitar the enlivener, arousing men to daily activity, 
and as Vishnu, said to have measured the earth in 
three strides and to have given the rich pastures to” 
mortals; the god of the air, Indra, like Mars, also, ( 
the mighty god of war, who set free from the cloud-— 
serpent Ahi (or Vritra), the quickening rain; Rudra, J 
later known as Siva, the blessed one, the god of the ‘ 
destructive thunderstorm, an object of dread to evil- 
doers, but a friend to the good; Agni, the fire-god, the 
friend and benefactor of men, dwelling on their 
hearths and bearing to the gods their prayers and — 
sacrificial offerings; Soma, the god of that mysterious : 
plant whose inebriating juice was so dear to the gods © 
and to man, warding off disease, imparting strength, 
and securing immortality. : 

There were no temples at this early period. Ona ; 
small mound of earth or of stones the offering was 
made to the gods, often by the head of the family, — 


by the priest, or Brahmin, in union with the house- 
holder. The object of every sacrifice was to supply — 
strengthening food to the gods and to secure blessings 

in return. Human victims, though rare, were not — 
wholly unknown, but animal victims were at this _ 
period in daily use. First in importance was the 

horse, then the ox or cow, the sheep, and the goat. 


kinds of grain were also very common. But dear 
to the gods than any of these gifts, and rivalling t 
horse-sacrifice in solemnity, was the offering of 
1 iati ice oO Soma-plant, t 
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pressing a sense of guilt and asking for forgiveness. 
At a time when the early Hebrew Scriptures were 
silent as to the rewards and punishments awaiting 
man in the future life, we find the ancient Rik-bards 
giving repeated expression to their belief in a heaven 
of endless bliss for the just, and in an abyss of dark- 
ness for the wicked. 

Devotion to the Pitris (Fathers), or dead relatives, 
was also a prominent element in their religion. 
Though the Pitris mounted to the heavenly abode 
of bliss, their happiness was not altogether independ- 
ent of the acts of devotion shown them by the living. 
It could be greatly increased by offerings of Soma, 
rice, and water; for like the gods they were thought 
to have bodies of air-like texture and to enjoy the 
subtile essence of food. Hence the surviving children 
felt it a sacred duty to make feast-offerings, called 
Sraddhas, at stated times to their departed Pitris. 
In return for these acts of filial piety, the grateful 
Pitris protected them from harm and promoted their 
welfare. Lower forms of nature-worship also ob- 
tained. The cow was held in reverence. Worship was 
given to trees and serpents. Formule abounded 
for healing the diseased, driving off demons, and 
averting evil omens. Witchcraft was dreaded, and 
recourse to ordeals was common for the detection 
of guilt. 

III. Poputar Brauminism.—In the period that 
saw the production of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, 
the Vedic religion underwent a twofold change. On 
its practical side there was an exuberant growth of 
religious rites and of social restrictions and duties, 
while on the theoretical side Vedic belief in the 
efficacy of personal deities was subordinated to a 
pantheistic scheme of salvation. Thus the earlier 
religion developed on the one hand into popular, 
exoteric Brahminism, and on the other into priestly, 
esoteric Brahminism. The former is reflected in 
the Brahmanas and Sutras; the latter in the Upani- 
shads. 

The transformation to popular Brahminism was 
largely due to the influence of the Brahmins, or 
priests. Owing to their excessive fondness for sym- 
bolic words and forms, the details of ritual became 
more and more intricate, some assuming so elaborate 
a character as to require the service of sixteen priests. 
The sacrifice partook of the nature of a sacramental 
rite, the due performance of which was sure to pro- 
duce the desired end, and thus became the all- 
important centre around which the visible and in- 
' visible world revolved. Hence it merited liberal 

fees to the officiating priests. Still it was not a mere 
perfunctory rite, for if performed by an unworthy 
priest it was accounted as both useless and _sacri- 
legious. In keeping with this complicated liturgy 
was the multiplicity of prayers and rites which 
entered into the daily life of both priest and lay- 
man. The daily recitation of parts of the Vedas, now 
venerated as Divine revelation, was of first import- 
ance, especially for the Brahmins. It was a sacred 
duty for every individual to recite, morning and 


evening, the Savitri, a short prayer in honour of. 


' the vivifying sun. A scrupulous regard for cere- 
monial purity, surpassing even that of the Jewish 
Pharisee, gave rise to an endless succession of purifi- 
-eatory rites, such as baths, sprinkling with water, 
‘smearing with ashes or cow-dung, sippings of water, 
‘sup ressions of breath—all sacramental in character 
efficacious for the remission of sin. There is 
on to believe that the consciousness of guilt for 


ce of these rites, so liable to abuse, a peni- 
osition of soul was largely cultivated. 
ar Brahminism of this period the idea of 
ibution for sin was made to embrace the t 

far-reaching con: ( 
penance, there 
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every good action was certain of future recompense, 
so every evil one was destined to bear its fruit of mis- 
ery in time to come. This was the doctrine of karma 
(action), with which the new idea of rebirth was 
closely connected. While the lasting bliss of heaven 
was still held out to the just, different fates after 
death were reserved for the wicked, varying, ac- 
cording to the nature and amount of guilt, from long 
periods of torture in a graded series of hells, to a more 
or less extensive series of rebirths in the forms of 
plants, animals, and men. From the grade to which 
the culprit was condemned he had to pass by slow 
transition through the rest of the ascending scale 
till his rebirth as a man of honourable estate was 
attained. 

This doctrine gave rise to restrictive rules of con- 
duct that bordered on the absurd. Insects, however 
repulsive and noxious, might not be killed; water 
might not be drunk till it was first strained, lest 
minute forms of life be destroyed; carpentry, basket- 
making, working in leather; and other similar occu- 
pations were held in disrepute, because they could 
not be carried on without a certain loss of animal and 
plant life. Some zealots went so far as to question 
the blamelessness of tilling the ground on account of 
the unavoidable injury done to worms and insects. 
But on the other hand, the Brahmin ethical teaching 
in the legitimate sphere of right conduct is remarkably 
high. ‘Truthfulness, obedience to parents and su- 
periors, temperance, chastity, and almsgiving were 
strongly inculcated. Though allowing, like other 
religions of antiquity, polygamy, and divorce, it 
strongly forbade adultery and all forms of unchastity. 
It also reprobated suicide, abortion, perjury, slander, 
drunkenness, gambling, oppressive usury, and wan- 
ton cruelty to animals. Its Christianlike aim to 
soften the hard side of human nature is seen in its 
many lessons of mildness, charity towards the sick, 
feeble, and aged, and in its insistence on the duty of 
forgiving injuries and returning good for evil. Nor 
did this high standard of right conduct apply simply 
to external acts. The threefold division of good and 
bad acts into thoughts, words, and deeds finds fre- 
quent expression in Brahminic teaching. 

Intimately bound up with the religious teaching 
of Brahminism was the division of society into rigidly 
defined eastes. In the earlier, Vedic, period there 
had been class distinctions, according to which the 
warrior class (Kshatriyas, or Rajanas) stood first 
in dignity and importance, next the priestly class 
(Brahmins), then the farmer class (Vaisyas), and 
last of all, the servile class of conquered natives — 
(Sudras). With the development of Brahminism, 
these four ancient divisions of society became stereo- 
typed into exclusive castes, the highest place of 
dignity being usurped by the Brahmins. As teachers 
of the sacred Vedas and as priests of the all-important 
sacrifices, they professed to be the very representa- 


.tives of the gods and the peerage of the human race. 


No honours were too great for them, and to lay 
hands on them was a sacrilege. One of the chief 
sources of their power and influence lay in their 
exclusive privilege to teach the youth of the three 
upper castes, for education then consisted largely 
in the acquisition of Vedic lore, which only priests 
could teach. Thus the three upper castes alone had 
the right to know the Vedas ce to take part in the 
sacrifices, and Brahminism, far from being a re- 
ligion open to ail, was exclusively a privilege of birth, 
from which the despised caste of Sudras was ex- 
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titure of the sacred cord, a string of white cotton- 
yarn, tied together at the ends, and worn like a 
deacon’s stole suspended on the left shoulder. This 
investiture was a sort of sacrament in virtue of which 
the youth was freed from guilt contracted from his 
parents, and became Dvi-ja, twice-born, with the 
right to learn the sacred Vedic texts and to take 
part in the sacrifices, The period of studentship 
was not long for the members of the warrior and 
farmer castes, but for the young Brahmin, who had 
to learn all the Vedas by heart, it consumed nine 
years or more. During this period, the student was 
subjected to severe moral discipline. He had to 
rise before the sun, and was not allowed to recline 
till after sunset. He was denied rich and dainty 
foods, and what he ate at his two daily meals he had 
to beg. He was expected to observe the strictest 
chastity. He was bound to avoid music, dancing, 
gambling, falsehood, disrespect to superiors and to 
the aged, covetousness, anger, and injury to animals. 

Marriage was held to be a religious duty for every 
twice-born. It was generally entered upon early 
in life, not long after the completion of the time of 
studentship. Like the initiation-rite, it was a solemn 
sacramental ceremony. It was an imperative law 
that the bride and groom should be of the same caste 
in the principal marriage; for, as polygamy was 
tolerated, a man might take one or more secondary 
wives from the. lower castes. For certain grave 
reasons, the householder might repudiate his wife 
and marry another, but a wife on her part had no 
corresponding right of divorce. If her husband died, 
she was expected to remain for the rest of her life 
in chaste widowhood, if she would be honoured on 
earth and be happy with him in heaven. The later 
Hindu practice known as the Suttee, in which the 
bereaved wife threw herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband, seems at this period to have been unknown. 
All knowledge of the Vedic texts was withheld from 
woman, but she had the right to participate with 
her husband in the sacrifices performed for him by 
some Officiating priest. One important sacrifice 
remained in his own hands—the morning and even- 
ing offering of hot milk, butter, and grain to the fire 
on the hearth, which was sacred to Agni and was 
kept always burning. 

A strong tendency to ascetism asserted itself in 
the Brahminism of this period. It found expression 
in the fasts preceding the great sacrifices, in the se- 
vere penances prescribed for various kinds of sin, 
in the austere life exacted of the student, in the conju- 
gal abstinence to be observed for the first three days 
following marriage and on certain specified days of 
the month, but, above all, in the rigorous life of re- 
tirement and privation to which not a few devoted 
An. ever increasing number 
of householders, chiefly Brahmins, when their sons 
had grown to man’s estate, abandoned their homes 
and spent the rest of their lives as ascetics, living 
apart from the villages in rude huts or under the 
shelter of trees, eating only the simplest kinds of 


food, which they obtained by begging, and subject- 


ing themselves to extraordinary fasts and mortifica- 
tions. They were known as Sannyasis, or Yogis, 
and their severity of life was not so much a peniten- 
tial discipline for past offences as a means of ac- 
quiring abundant religious merits and superhuman 
. Coupled with these mortifications was the 
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IV. PanruHetstic BRAHMINIsM.—The marked mon- 
otheistic tendency discernible in the later Vedic 
hymns had made itself more and more keenly felt 
in the higher Brahmin circles till it gave rise to a 
new deity, a creation of Brahmin priests. This was 
Prajapati, lord of creatures, omnipotent and supreme, 
later known as Brahma, the personal creator of all 
things. But in thus looking up to a supreme lord 
and creator they were far removed from Christian 
monotheism. The gods of the ancient pantheon were 
not repudiated, but were worshipped still as the 
various manifestations of Brahma. It was an axiom 
then, as it has been ever since with the Hindu mind, 
that creation out of nothing is impossible. Another 
fundamental Brahmin principle is that every form 
of conscious individuality, whether human or Divine, 
implies a union of spirit and matter. And so, outside 
the smaller school of thinkers who held matter to 
be eternal, those who stood for the supreme personal 
god explained the world of visible things and in- 
visible gods as the emanations of Brahma. They 
arrived at a personal pantheism. But speculation 
did not end here. To the prevailing school of dreamy 
Brahmin ascetics, whose teachings are found in the 
Upanishads, the ultimate source of all things was 
not the personal Brahma, but the formless, char- 
acterless, unconscious spirit known as Atman (self), 
or more commonly, Brahma. (Brahma is neuter, 
whereas Brahma, personal god, is masculine.) The 
heavens and the earth, men and gods, even the 
personal deity, Brahma, were but transitory emana- 
tions of Brahm&, destined in time to lose their in- 
dividuality and be absorbed into the great, all- 
pervading, impersonal spirit. The manifold external 
world thus had no real existence. It was Maya, 
illusion, Brahm& alone existed. He alone was 
eternal, imperishable. 

This impersonal pantheism of the Brahmin as- 
cetics led to a new conception of the end of man and 
of the way of salvation. The old way was to escape 
rebirths and their attendant misery by storing up 
merits of good deeds so as to obtain an eternal life 
of conscious bliss in heaven. This was a mistake. 
For so long as man was ignorant of his identity 
with Brahma and did not see that his true end con- 
sisted in being absorbed into the impersonal all- 
god from which he sprang; so long as he set his heart 
on a merely personal existence, no amount of good 


works would secure his freedom from rebirth. By | 


virtue of his good deeds, he would, indeed, mount to 
heaven, perhaps win a place among the gods. But 
after a while his store of merits would give out like 
oil in a lamp, and he would have to return once more 
to life to taste in a new birth the bitterness of earthly 
existence. The only way to escape this misery was 
through the saving recognition of one’s identity 
with Brahmi. As soon as one could say from con- 


viction, “I am Brahma.’’, the bonds were broken that _ 


held him fast to the illusion of personal immortality 


and consequently to rebirth. Thus, cultivating, by a 


mortified life, freedom from all desires, man spent 


his years in peaceful contemplation till death put 


an end to the seeming duality and he was absorbed 
in Brahmi like a raindrop in the ocean. 


V. Earty Hinpuism.—The pantheistic scheme — 


of salvation just described, generally known as the 
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all desires, the popular mind was still bent on prayer, 
sacrifices, and other good works in honour of the 
Vedic deities. But at the same time their faith in the 
efficacy of these traditional gods could not but be 
weakened by the Brahmin teaching that freedom from 
rebirth was not to be obtained by acts of worship 
to personal deities who were powerless to secure 
even for themselves eternal conscious bliss. The 
result was the popular development of special cults 
to two of the old gods, now raised to the position of 
supreme deity, and credited with the power to secure 
a lasting life of happiness in heaven. ‘ 

It was in the priestly conception of the supreme 
personal Brahma that the popular mind found the 
model for its new deities. Brahma was not a tra- 
ditional god, and seems never to have been a favourite 
object of cult with the people. Even to-day, there 
are but two temples to Brahma in all India. His 
subordination to the great impersonal all-god did not 
help to recommend him to the popular mind. In- 
stead, we find two of the traditional gods honoured 
with special cults, which seem to have taken rise 
independently in two different parts of the country 
and, after acquiring a local celebrity, to have spread 
in rivalry over the whole land. One of these gods 
was the ancient storm-god, Rudra, destructive in 
tempest and lightning, renewing life in the showers 
of rain, sweeping in lonely solitude over mountain 
and barren waste. As the destroyer, the reproducer, 
and the type of the lonely ascetic, this deity rapidly 
rose in popular esteem under the name of. Siva, the 
blessed. The other was Vishnu, originally one of 
the forms of the sun-god, a mild beneficent deity, 
whose genial rays brought gladness and growth to 
living creatures. His solar origin was lost sight of 
as he was raised to the position of supreme deity, 
but one of his symbols, the discus, points to his 
earlier character. 

These two rival cults seem to have arisen in the 
fifth or fourth century B.c. As in the case of the 
personal god, Brahma, neither the worship of Siva 
nor of Vishnu did away with the honouring of the 
traditional gods and goddesses, spirits, heroes, sacred 
rivers and mountains and trees, serpents, earth, 
heaven, sun, moon, and stars. The pantheism in 
which the Hindu mind is inevitably cast saw in all 
these things emanations of the supreme deity, 

iva or Vishnu. In worshipping any or all, he was 
but honouring his supreme god. Hach deity was 
eredited with a special heaven, where his devotees 
would find after death an unending life of conscious 
happiness. The rapid rise in popular esteem of these 
cults, tending more and more to thrust Brahminism 
proper into the background, was viewed by the 
priestly caste with no little concern. To quench these 
cults was out of the question; and so, in order to hold 
them in at least nominal allegiance to Brahminism, 
the supreme god Brahma was associated with Vishnu 
and Siva as a triad of equal and more or less inter- 
changeable deities, in which Brahma held the office 
of creator, or rather evolver, Vishnu of preserver, 
and Siva of dissolver. This is the so-called Tri- 
murti (tri-form), or trinity, altogether different from 
the Christian conception of three eternally distinct 
persons in one Godhead, and hence offering no le- 
ound for suggesting a Hindu origin for 
the Christian doctrine. so 
} _ More remarkable was the intimate association of 
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Beyond the doubtful derivation of the name Scanda 
from Alexander, there is nothing to indicate that 
either of these reputed sons of Siva had ever lived 
the life of men. Not so the gods that enlarged the 
sphere of Vishnu’s influence. In keeping with 
Vishnu’s position as god of the people, two of the 
legendary heroes of the remote past, Rama and 
Krishna, whom popular enthusiasm had raised to 
the rank of gods, came to be associated with him 
not as sons, but as his very incarnations. The in- 
carnation of a god descending from heaven to assume 
a human or animal form as a sort of saviour, and 
to achieve some signal benefit for mankind, is known 
as an avatar. The idea antedates Buddhism and, 
while applied to Brahma and other gods, became above 
alla characteristic of Vishnu. Popular fancy loved to 
dwell on his avatar as a fish to save Manu from the 
devastating flood, as a tortoise to recover from the 
depths of the sea precious possessions for gods and 
men, as a boar to raise the submerged earth above the 
surface of the waters, but most of all, as the god-men 
Rama and Krishna, each of whom delivered the 
people from the yoke of a tyrant. So popular be- 
came the cults to Rama and Krishna that Vishnu 
himself was largely lost sight of. In time the Vish- 
nuites became divided into two rival schisms: the 
Ramaites, who worshipped Rama as supreme deity, 
and the Krishnaites, who gave this honour rather to 
Krishna, a division that has persisted down to the 
present day. 

The evidence of the early existence of these innova- 
tions on Brahmin belief is to be found in the two great 
epics known as the “Ramayana” and the ‘ Maha- 
bharata.”” Bothare revered by Brahmins, Sivaites, and 
Vishnuites alike, particularly the latter poem, which 
is held to be directly revealed. In the ‘“ Rama- 
yana,” which belongs to the period 400-300 B. c., the 
legendary tales of the trials and triumphs of the hero 
Rama and his faithful wife Sita were worked into a 
highly artificial romantic poem, largely in the interests 
of Vishnu worship. The ‘“ Mahabharata,” the work of 
many hands, was begun about the fifth century B. c. 
under Brahmin influence, and in the following cen- 
turies received additions and modifications, in the 
interests now of Vishnuism now of Sivaism, till it 
assumed its final shape in the sixth century of the 
Christian Era. It is a huge conglomeration of stirring 
adventure, popular legend, myth, and religious specu- 
lation. The narrative centres chiefly around the 
many-sided struggle for supremacy between the 
evil tyrant of the land and the hero Arjuna, aided by 
his four brothers. The réle that Krishna plays is 
not an integral part of the story and seems to have 
been interpolated after the substance of the epic had 
been written. He is the charioteer of Arjuna and 
at the same time acts as his religious adviser. Of 
his numerous religious instructions, the most impor- 
tant is the metrical treatise known as the ‘‘ Bhagavad- 
gita,’”’ the Song of the Blessed One, a writing that has 
exercised a profound influence on religious thought 
in India. It dates from the second or third century 
of the Christian Era, being a poetic version of a late 
Upanishad with its pantheistic doctrine so modified 


as to pass for a personal revelation of Krishna. 


While embodying the noblest features of Brahmin 
ethics, and insisting on the faithful performance of 


- caste-duties, it proclaims Krishna to be the supreme 


personal all-god, who, by the bestowal of special 
grace, helps on his votaries to the attainment of 
eternal bliss. As an important means to this end, 
it inculcates the virtue of Bhakti, that is a lo 
devotion to the deity, analogous to the C 
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morals of the primitive age that first sounded his 
praises. The narrative portions of the epic show 
him to have been sly and unscrupulous, guilty in 
word and deed of acts which the higher Brahmin 
conscience would reprove. But it is in the fuller 
legendary story of his life as given in the so-called 
‘“‘ Hari-vansa’’, a later supplement to the epic, and 
also in some of the Puranas of the ninth and tenth 
centuries of our era, that the character of the popu- 
lar Krishna appears in its true light. Here we learn 
that Krishna was one of eight sons of noble birth, 
whom a Herod-like tyrant was bent on destroying. 
The infant god was saved from the wicked designs 
of the king by being secretly substituted for a herds- 
man’s babe. Krishna grew up among the simple 
country-people, performing prodigies of valour, and 
engaging in many amorous adventures with the 
Gopis, the wives and daughters of the herdsmen. 
Hight of these were his favourites, but one he loved 
best of all, Radha. Krishna finally succeeded in 
killing the king, and brought peace to the kingdom. 

Between this deified Hindu Hercules and Our 
Divine Lord, there is no ground for comparison, one 
only for contrast. That the idea of incarnate deity 
should be found in pre-Christian Hindu thought 
is not so remarkable when we consider that it answers 
to the yearning of the human heart for union with 
God. But what is at first sight astonishing is to 
find in the religious writings subsequent to the 
‘Mahabharata ” legendary tales of Krishna that are 
almost identical with the stories of Christ in the 
canonical and apocryphal Gospels. From the birth 
of Krishna in a stable, and his adoration by shepherds 
and magi, the reader is led on through a series of 
events the exact counterparts of those related of 
Our Divine Lord. Writers hostile to Christianity 
seized on this chain of resemblances, too close to 
be mere coincidence, in order to convict the Gospel 
writers of plagiarism from Hindu originals. But 
the very opposite resulted. All Indianists of au- 
thority are agreed that these Krishna legends are 
not earlier that the seventh century of the Christian 
Era and must have been borrowed from Christian 
sources. 

VI. Larrr, or SectTarran, Hinpvuism.—The steady 
weakening of Brahmin influence, in consequence of 
the successive waves of foreign conquest, made it 
possible for the religious preferences of the huge, 
heterogeneous population of India to assert them- 
selves more strongly. Both Sivaism and Vishnuism 
departed more and more from traditional Brahmin- 
ism, and assumed a decidedly sectarian character 
towards the older religion and also towards each 
other. With this weakening of Brahmin influence 
they absorbed the grosser elements of low-grade 
popular worship, and became debased by the ac- 
cretion of immoral rites and grovelling superstitions. 
While, on the one hand, the practice of asceticism 
was pushed to the utmost extremes of fanaticism, 
on the other, the doctrine of Bhakti was perverted 
into a system of gross sexual indulgence, for which 
the amours of Krishna and the Gopis served as the 
model and sanction. The Brahmin caste-distinctions 
were broken down, and an equality of all men and 
women was asserted, at least during the ceremonies 
of public worship. The Brahmin rites were in great 


- measure replaced by others peculiar to each cult and 
held to be all-sufficient for salvation. Everywhere 
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theology would not rest till each deity was supple- 
mented with a wife, in whom the active nature of 
the god was personified. With Brahma was asso- 
ciated an ancient river-goddess, Sarasvati, honoured 
as the patroness of letters. Vishnu’s Sakti was Sri, 
or Lakshmi, patroness of good fortune. With Siva 
the destroyer, was associated the terrible, blood- 
thirsty, magical goddess, Durga, or Kali, formerly 
delighting in human victims, now appeased with 
sacrifices of goats and buffaloes. Rama had his 
consort, Sita, and Krishna his favourite Gopi, Radha. 
The worship of these Saktis, particularly Siva’s con- 
sort, Durga-Kali, degenerated into shocking orgies 
of drunkenness and sexual immorality, which even 
to-day are the crying scandal of Hinduism. 

Such were the sectarian developments of post-epic 
times. They found expression in the inferior, quasi- 
historical Puranas, of the seventh and following 
centuries, and in the Tantras, which are more modern 
still and teach the symbolic magic of Sakti-worship, 
Neither of these classes of writings is regarded by 
the orthodox Brahmin as canonical. 

Of the two hundred million adherents of Hinduism 
to-day, only a few hundred thousand can be called 
orthodox Brahmin worshippers. Sivaism and Vish- 
nuism have overshadowed the older religion like a 
rank growth of poisonous weeds. In their main 
outlines, these two great sects have retained the 
characteristics of the Purana period, but differences 
of view on minor points have led to a multiplication 
of schismatic divisions, especially among Vishnu- 
worshippers. Both sects, which to-day are fairly 
tolerant of each other, have a number of devotional 
and liturgical practices that are alike in kind, though 
marked by differences of sectarian belief. Both 
Sivaite and Vishnuite lay great stress on the frequent 
recital of the numerous names of their respective 
supreme gods, and, to facilitate this work of piety, 
each carries with him, often about his neck, a rosary, 
varying in material and the number of beads ac- 
cording as it is dedicated to Siva or to Vishnu. Each 
sect has an initiation-rite, which is conferred on the 
young at the age of reason and in which the officiating 
guru puts a rosary around the neck of the applicant 
and whispers into his ear the mantra, or sacred motto, 
the recital of which serves as a profession of faith 
and is of daily obligation. Another rite common to 
both is that in which the presiding officer brands 
on the body of the worshipper with hot metal stamps, 
the sacred symbols of his sect, the trident and linga 


of Siva, or the discus and conch-shell (or lotus) of | 


Vishnu. ; 

But in their highest act of ceremonial worship the 
two sects differ radically. The Sivaite takes his 
white stone pebble, the conventional phalJlicemblem 
which he always carries with him, and while mutter-— 
ing his mantra, sprinkles it with water and applies 
to it cooling Bilva leaves. Owing to its simplicity 
and cheapness, this rite is much in vogue with the 
ignorant lower classes. The Vishnuite rite is less 
degrading but more childish. It consists in an elab- 
orate and costly worship of the temple image of 
Vishnu, or more often, of Rama, or Krishna. The 


image is daily awakened, undressed, bathed, decked — 


with rich robes, and adorned with necklaces, brace 
lets, crowns of gold and precious stones, fed with 
choice kinds of food, honoured with flowers, ligh 
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in the application of water and Bilva leaves to the 
stone symbol. The interior walls of these, and of 
Vishnu temples as well, are covered with shocking 
representations of sexual passion. And yet, strange 
to say, these forms of religion, while giving a sanction 
.to the indulgence of the lowest passions, at the 
same time inspire other devotees to the practice of 
the severest asceticism. They wander about in 
lonely silence, naked and filthy, their hair matted 
from long neglect, their bodies reduced to mere skin 
and bones by dint of incredible fasts. They will 
stand motionless for hours under the blazing sun, 
with their emaciated arms uplifted towards heaven. 
Some go about with face ever turned upwards. 
Some are known to have kept their fists tightly 
clenched until their growing nails protruded through 
the backs of their hands. 

VIJ. Rerorm Movements.—Enlightened Hindus 
of modern times have made attempts to institute a 
reform in Hinduism by rejecting all idolatrous and 
immoral rites, and by setting up a purely monotheis- 
tic form of worship. Of these the earliest and the 
most noted was the so-called Brahma Samaj (Congre- 
gation of Brahma), founded in Calcutta in 1828, by 
the learned Rammohun Roy. He tried to combine 
a Unitarian form of Christianity with the Brahmin 
conception of the supreme personal God. After his 
death, in 1833, differences of view as to the nature of 
God, the authority of the Vedas, and the obligation 
of caste-customs caused the society to split up into a 
number of small congregations. At present there are 
more than a hundred independent theistic congrega- 
tions in India. Some, like the Arya Samaj, rest on 
the sole authority of the Vedas. Others are eclectic, 
even to the extent of choosing for devotional reading 
in their public services passages from the Avesta, 
Koran, and Bible. Few of them are altogether free 
from the taint of pantheism, and, being more like 
clubs for intellectual and moral improvement than 

_ for ritualistic forms of worship, they make but little 
progress in the way of conversion, 

In short, Brahminism cannot succeed in reforming 
itself. Its earlier sacred books are steeped in the 
polytheism out of which it grew. And the pantheistic 
view of the world, to which it was afterwards com- 
mitted, has been like a dead weight dragging it 
hopelessly into the stagnant pool of superstition, 
pessimism, and immorality. In virtue of its pan- 
theistic attitude, there is no form of religion, high or 
low, that cannot be tolerated and incorporated into 
its capacious system. The indifference of Brahmin- 
ism to the gross abuses of Hinduism is, after all, but a 
reflex of the indifference of its supreme god. Sin 
loses most of its hideousness when it can be traced 
ultimately to the great impersonal Brahma. ‘There 
is but one form of religion which has any prospect 
of reforming the religious life of India, and that is 
the Roman Catholic. For. the shadowy pantheistic 
deity it can set forth the One, Eternal, Personal 
Spirit and Creator; for the crude Tri-murti, the 
sublime Trinity; and for the coarse and degrading 
avatars of Vishnu, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God. It can replace the idolatrous and immoral 
Hindu rites with its own imposing liturgy, and sub- 
stitute the Cross for the abominable linga. ‘ 

- Brahminism, being a national religion and a privi- 


roselytizing in foreign lands. But 
r steps were taken by a few individuals 
. foist upon English-speaking people 
us system embodying the pantheistic 


gical superstition of the Vedanta school 


ew system, known as Theoso- 
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preme, incomprehensible Reality, devotion to which 
was the highest religion. This quasi-cult, which also 
made pretensions to the exercise of magical powers, 
soon met the ridicule and obloquy it deserved. It 
is practically obsolete at the present day. 
Trxrs.—Mouir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 5 vols. (London, 
1868-70); Mtuurr, Vedic Hymns in Sacred Books of the East, 
XXXII; OtpenBerRG, Vedic Hymns, op. cit., XLVI; Buoom- 
FIELD, The Atharva Veda, op. cit., XLII; Eacruine, The Sata- 
patha Brahmana, op, cit., XII, XXVI, XLI; Miuuer, The 
Upanishads, op. cit., XV; OLpDENBERG AND MUuuer, The 
Grihya-Sutras, op. cit., XXIX, XXX; Bituuyr, The Sacred 
Laws of the Aryas, op. cit., Il, XIV; Ipem, The Laws of Manu, 
op. cit., XXV; Turpaut, The Vedanta-Sutras, op. cit., XXXIV, 
XAXXVITI; Tenrane, The Bhagavad-gita, op. cit., VIII; Bur- 
nouFr-Roussgt, Le Bhagavata Purana, 5 vols. (Paris, 1898). 
GENERAL TREATISHS.—BartH, The Religions of India (Lon- 
don, 1882); Monrer-Wiuuiams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 
or Religious Thought and Life in India (London, 1891); IpreM, 
Hinduism (London, 1897); Ipem, Indian Wisdom (London, 
1876); Hopkins, The Religions of India (Boston, 1895); Du- 
sos, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies (Oxford, 1897); 
Goueu, The Philosophy of the Upanishads and Ancient Indian 
Metaphysics (London, 1882); Drussen, Das System des Ve- 
danta (Leipzig, 1883); Ipem, Die Philosophie der Upanishads 
(Leipzig, 1899); Kar, The Rig-Veda (Boston, 1886); OLDEN- 
BuRG, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894); CoLEBROOKE, 
Miscellaneous Essays, (2 vols., London, 1873); Wrser, The 
History_of Indian Literature (London, 1892); DAHLMANN, Das 
Mahabharata (Berlin, 1895); Scu@sprt, La Ramayana in 
Annales du musée Guimet (Paris, 1888), XIII; pe La Saus- 
sayn, Lehrb, der Religionsgesch. (Freiburg, 1905), II. 
CHARLES F, AIKEN. 


Braille, Louis, a French educator and inventor, 
b. 4 January, 1809, at Coupvray, Seine-et-Marne, 
France; d. 6 January, 1852. He became blind when 
three years of age, and at the age of thirteen was sent 
to the Institution for the Blind at Paris. There he 
showed a talent for intellectual studies and for music; 
and when his instruction had been completed he was 
appointed professor in that institution. It was then 
that he invented his system of writing in raised or 
relief points for the blind. Before him, Valentin 
Haiiy, the founder of the Institution for the Blind, 
had invented the method of printing in raised letters 
which allowed the blind to read by touch; Charles 
Barbier had invented a sonographic point system 
as distinguished from Haiiy’s line or letter system, 
and had devised a simple instrument by which the 
blind could emboss the words or print them in relief. 
But this system of writing, based on the sounds of 
the French language, was too conventional and did 
not furnish the signs necessary for punctuation and 
ciphers. Braille, keeping to Barbier’s point system 
and the principle of relief writing, found the means 
of representing, by the various combinations of six 
dots, not the sounds, but the alphabetical letters 
and all the signs of punctuation, and even of music. 
This invention, being alphabetic instead of sono- 
graphic, was a great advance in the education of 


the blind, and though it has been modified, at times, - 


as to the combinations of dots (American, English, 
and English revised systems), the system is still, 
in most countries, the basis of methods for the educa- 
tion of the blind. The inventor set forth the prin- 


ciples of his system in his work: “Procédé pour ~ 
écrire les paroles, la musique, et la plein-chant, A ~ 


VYusage des aveugles’’, printed in raised letters in 
1829. Though this system cannot be said to be 
‘the definitive method of education and writing for 


the blind, the name of Braille will always remain — 


associated with one of the greatest 

ficent devices ever invented. 
GaupeEt, L’institut des jeunes aveugles de Paris, son histoire 

et ses procédés d’enseignement; Buisson in Dictionnaire de 

pédagogie, s. v. Aveugles; Muri, Wandbuch des Blindenwesens. 
2 os G. M. Sauvaae. 
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to research and literary work. There he published 
an Italian translation of Cardinal de Bérulle’s “ Eléva- 
tion’? (1640) and of a portion of Ribadeniera’s 
“Saintly Lives’’. He returned to Paris about 1640 
and spent the rest of his life at the Church of 8t. 
Honoré. Among other works he published “Vie de 
St. Nicholas, archevéque de Myre”’ (1646); “ Pallium 
Archiepiscopale’’ (1648—the first serious study pub- 
lished in France on the significance, tradition, and 
use of that vestment); ‘‘ Histoire.chrétienne’’ (1656); 
“Ta curiosité de Vune et l’autre Rome’ (1655-59); 
““Ceeremoniale Canonicorum’”’ (1657—a_ practical 
guide on Roman lines); ‘‘ Histoire de la sainte cha- 
pelle de Lorette’’ (1665). 


Incotp, Essai de bibliogr. oratorienne (Paris, 
MicHaup, Biog. univ. (Paris, 1811), V, 477. 


1882), 27 
Joun B. Pererson. 


Bramante, Donaro (also called p’ANGNOLO after 
his father Angelo), Italian architect and painter, 
b. about 1444 at Monte Asdrualdo (hence, some- 
times ASDRUALDINO); d. in Rome, 11 March, 1514. 
Nothing is known of his early youth. His early 
artistic development also, about which Vasari has 
made so many erroneous statements, is mostly a 
matter of conjecture. To-day, however, it seems 
fairly certain that Laurana, the architect of the 
ducal palace at Urbino, showed him the way to the 
impressive style of the High Renaissance. Bra- 
mante’s artistic activity is divided into two periods 
of which the first was spent in Milan and the other 
in Rome. His work in Milan is characterized by a 
pronounced picturesque, decorative style. In Rome, 
on the other hand, we find a style which is more 
proper, to the High Renaissance, exemplified in works 
that are, as far as possible, free from all external 
decoration, impressive by reason of their propor- 
tions, and recalling the antique by their grandeur 
and power. In 1476 Bramante became the court 
architect of Lodovico Sforza (11 Moro), having been 
in Milan, as has been abundantly shown, from 1474. 
At first he seems to have been engaged principally as 
a painter, following the vigorous manner of Mantegna 
and Melozzo da Forli. It is true that only scanty 
remains of his work at this time have been found. 
Such are the recently discovered fresco fragments, 
transported from the Casa Prinetti to the Brera 
(single figures of warriors, philosophers, poets, and 
singers); the more poorly preserved decorative 
paintings of the Casa Fontana, and among panel 
pictures, undoubtedly the Scourging of Christ (Badia 
Chiaravalle near Milan). Bartolomeo Suardi, called 
Bramantino [ef. Suida in Jahrbuch der Kunst- 
sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses (1905), 
1 sqq.J, was his assistant and rather weak imitator 
in the field of painting, but not his teacher as was 
thought by Vasari (ed. Milanesi-Sansoni, IV, 175). 
If Bramante occasionally devoted himself to Gothic, 
as he unquestionably did in some designs for the 
Milan cathedral, he exhibits from the start an ex- 
cellent style, which, as Stile Bramantesco, became 
typical for the Renaissance architecture of Lombardy. 


It is characterized by ambitious proportions, internal 
concentration, a greater organic relation of parts, and 


by rich and fresh decorative forms. 


His first great achievement in this line is the 


choir of the church of Santa Maria presso 8. Satiro, 


apse, rendered in relieved perspective. The adjoin- 
ing sacristy, octagonal in plan and surmounted by 
Bap so s charming on account of the richness of 
j iculation and most effectiye space- 
r stories are. oe 

er 
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begun in 1476. The choir has a flat end and a false - 


after the accession ‘of Julius 
nexion oan reconstr tion of ene Vati 
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delle Grazie (1492-99), by which the superiority of 
the imposing new style over the Gothic can best be 
shown. In addition to these great churches, the 
Canonica, or canons’ residence, of San Ambrogio 
(1492, only half completed) and the remodelled 
court of the Ospedale Maggiore are the only exam- 
ples of Bramante’s genius in Milan. A further de- 
velopment of this somewhat more decorative style to 
the larger, simpler proportions of the Roman period 
is suggested by the church of the Barnabites, Santa 
Maria di Capenuova in Pavia (1492), and also by the 
churches of Busto Arsizio and Santa Maria in Legnano. 
The magnificent articulation of the fagade of Ab- 
biategrasso shows in full development the powerful 
boldness of the Roman style whose growth, in Rome, 
was influenced not only by the antique, but also by 
the use of a more intractable material (travertine) 
which made small, detail treatment an impossibility. 
The date of this church is probably 1497 instead of 
1477, as Geymiiller read it. Other ecclesiastical 
structures of Lombardy upon which the influence or 
imitation of Bramante is perceptible, are the Cathe- 
dral of Como (south portal), the Pilgrimage Chureh 
at Crema, and the Incoronata at Lodi. 

Even greater is the number of structures indi- 
rectly influenced by Bramante in Northern and 
Middle Italy after the downfall of the Sforzas in 
Milan (1499). Bramante at the end of the same 
year_moved to Rome where he found in Alexan- 
der VI and still more in Julius IT magnanimous 
patrons. Here, too, very little is known of his early 
work, It is still disputed whether or not the cloister 
of Santa Maria della Pace and the facade of the 
Church of the Anima can be ascribed to him. This 
is also true of the immense palace of Cardinal Raf- 
faello Riario (the present Cancelleria) with the ad- 
joining church of San Lorenzo in Damaso. On 
account of the inscribed dates (1489 and 1495) 


Gnoli ascribes them not to Bramante but toa Tuscan . ~ 


master, whereas Geymiiller more collectly persists 
in ascribing them to Bramante, basing his view on — 
considerations of style and on Bramante’s relations — 
with the Sforzas and the Riarios; this would also 
explain Bramante’s working in Rome prior to 1492 
(ef. Gnoli in Arch. stor. dell’ arte (1892), IV, 176 sqq.; 

Riv. d'Italia (1898); and Geymiiller in Rassegna 
d’arte (October and December, 1901), Ij. The 
Palace Giraud Torlonia is a structure similar to the 
Cancelleria in its beautiful rhythmic articulation, its 
simplicity, and its monumental character. Un- 
doubtedly Bramante is the designer of the pretty 
little circular temple in the court of San Pietro in 
Montorio (completed in 1502). It is planned quite 


after the manner of an antique temple and is the ~ 


first structure consciously designed and executed in 


the classic spirit, embodying the purest and simplest 4 


forms and the most agreeable proportions. A 


peristyle, never carried out, was intended to com- — 


plete the building. Other works of Bramante’s first. 
Roman period are the choir of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, the plan for the reconstruction of the Vati- _ 
can, the extension of the Belvedere court, ete. The — 
most majestic creation, not only of Bramante an 


‘ i 
—_—— =P any ‘ 


of the High Renaissance, but in fact of Christian - 
art, is the new St. Peter’s. 


According to Vasari, this 
was intended originally to enclose the magnificent. 
tomb of Julius II, begun by Michaelangelo. But on 


account of the ho pelessly ruinous condition of the old L 

St. Peter’s, its rebuilding became an immediate ne 

cessity and, indeed, was determined upon sh 
lius II, probably i 


BRAMANTE’S CIRCULAR TEMPLE 
IN THE COURTYARD OF S. PIETRO IN MONTORIO — ON THIS SPOT, TRADITION 


SAYS, ST, PETER WAS CRUCIFIED 
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severe reproaches for his lack of sentiment and 
earned for him the nickname of Ruinante. Never- 
theless, the incomparable significance of this creation 
must not be overlooked because of such romantic 
sentiments, nor must it be forgotten that the pope 
had Bramante’s plan carried out in spite of all 
remonstrances and of the enormous cost. 

The artistic aims of the structure, or more es- 
pecially of the original plans, are revealed by the 
numerous drawings, executed partly by the master 
himself, and partly by his assistants. Their critical 
examination and esthetic appreciation are among 
Geymiiller’s chief achievements. According to him 
this brilliant plan passed through three stages: in 
the first, only a small chapel for the tomb of Julius II 
was contemplated; in the second, the continuation 
of the erection of the new buildings undertaken 
during the reigns of Nicholas V and Paul IJ; only in 
the third stage was an entirely independent new 
building decided upon. For it Bramante had in 
view, from the first, a building of centralized plan, 
more particularly the plan of a Greek cross. In this 
he saw the architectonic ideal which combined the 

_ greatest harmony, the most serviceable space-rela- 
tions, as well as a tendency to the monumentally 
sublime. It was only as an alternative, so far as 
can be judged from extant sketches, that the master 
seems to have reserved for himself the possibility of 
using the Latin cross, being evidently compelled to 
make concessions to the liturgical needs of the 
Church. According to the oldest drawings and a 
memorial medal of Caradosos, dated 1506, the origi- 
nal ground plan was a pure Greek cross, the termina- 
tion of whose arms was apsidal on the interior, 
rectangular on the exterior. An immense dome was 
earried over the crossing. The predominant form of 
the interior was rotunda-like. For the four corners 
immense chapels were planned, which again repeated 
the Greek cross; they were crowned by smaller 
domes, and each was flanked on the exterior by a 
tower. Between the apses of the cross-arms and 
‘these corner-towers lay large vestibules for the 
chapels of the flanking domes. In a second design 
the cross-arms are rounded and enclosed by im- 
mense ambulatory halls. The main dome is en- 
circled by an arecaded colonnade. The piers of the 
domes were enriched by niches emphasizing the 
dominant idea of the interior. In Milan, San Lorenzo, 
a church of centralized plan (see Byzantine ARCHI- 
TECTURE), evidently served as a model for this design. 
The principal ideas, however, were taken from the 
Pantheon and the Temple of Peace, which was the 
origin of the saying attributed to Bramante, that he 
would set the Pantheon on the Temple of Peace. 


The master was permitted to see only the initial. 


steps towards the execution of his plan. He was 
~ able, nevertheless, to establish firmly its main lines 
for the architects who followed, inasmuch as the 
dome-supports with their arches, the southern tran- 
sept, and the side domes were carried out under his 
direction. After his death in 1514 the continuation 


of the work was entrusted to the aged Fra Giocondo, - 


and soon after (on a recommendation made by 

Bramante during his lifetime) to Raphael. Later on, 
- San Gallo and Peruzzi were placed in charge. Bra- 
-mante’s plans suffered many changes and encroach- 
nts under the various directors until Michaelangelo 
ned to the fundamental ideas of the brilliant 
+, and by the completion of the dome sub- 
tially carried the work to a conclusion. The 
ti of the dome is not quite as bold and 


r 


ts greater rise, a much 
ette. ’ 
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at planned by Bramante; on the other — 
in i i more elegant. 
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tant building operations, and, in general, all artistic 
undertakings depended on his initiative and ap- 
probation, as the painting of the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel and of the loggie and the stanze, or 
halls, of the Vatican. In this way, Raphael, his 
younger townsman, received the greatest possible 
aid and favour, whilst Bramante’s intrigues against 
Michaelangelo were positively spiteful, according to 
Vasari. Through envy of Michaelangelo’s mighty 
genius, he assigned to this great master only un- 
suitable and unpleasant commissions. Though these 
tragically strained relations between the two great 
artists at the court of the Rovere pope seem to be a 
psychological puzzle, the key is to be found in the 
hard and self-torturing character of the Florentine. 
Bramante on the contrary, was a man who enjoyed 
life in a happy and liberal way, and who knew how 
to live up to the dignity of his prominent position. 
The manifold character of his interests and activities 
is yet visible in his poems which have come down 
to us. With Michaelangelo, Raphael, and Leonardo, 
he is one of the great intellects of the High Rennais- 
sance; he resembles them also in the fact that only a 


small part of his plans was completed. 

PunGitEont, Memorie interno alla vita di Bramante (Rome, 
1836); Von Gryminuer, Les projets primitifs de la basilique 
de 8S, Pierre (Paris, 1875); Semper in Doume, Kunst u. Kiinstler 
(Leipzig, 1879), III, nos. 56-57; Ricci, Gli affreschi di Bra- 
mante (Milan, 1902); Carorri, Leonardo, Bramante, e Raffaello 
(Milan, 1905.) 
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Brancaccio, an ancient and illustrious Neapolitan 
family, from which the ‘‘Brancas’’ of France were 
descended. The family founded the celebrated 
Braneacciana Library at Naples, gave prominent 
officials to the State and from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, seven cardinals to the Church. 
It is represented to-day by two branches, the ‘“ Prin- 
cipi di Ruffano’’ and the ‘“ Principi Brancaccio’’. The 
seven cardinals were as follows: (1) Lanpo.ro, b. at 
Naples; d. at Avignon,1312. He was created cardinal 
in 1294 by Celestine V, entrusted with difficult nego- 
tiations under Boniface VIII and Clement V, and at- 
tended the General Council of Vienne (1311-12). 
(2) Luret, a learned canonist, d. 1411. He was ap- 
pointed by Innocent VII Nuncio to Naples, and made 
Archbishop of Taranto and cardinal (1408) by Greg- 
ory XII. (3) Nicox6, d. at Florence, 1412. He was 
made Archbishop of Cosenza in 1376; he sided with 
the antipopes Clement VII and Benedict XIII, and 
was created cardinal by the former in 1378. (4) Rr 
NALDO, d. at Rome, 1427. He was raised to the eardi- 
nalate by Urban VI in 1384, was present at the Council 
of Constance (1414-18), and filled several important 
missions. (5) Tommaso, d. in Rome, 1427. He was 
created cardinal in 1411 by his uncle, John XXIII, 
and was present at the Council of Constance. His 
private life is said to have been far from exemplary. 
(6) Francesco Marta, b. about 1591; d. 1675. He 
became Bishop of Capacio, Viterbo, and Porto, and 
was created cardinal in 1634 by Urban VIII. Among 
other writings, he has left a dissertation on the 
question whether chocolate breaks the fast or not. 
(7) Srerano, nephew of Francesco Maria, b. at 
Naples, 1618; d. 1682. He was nuncio at Florence 
and Venice, Bishop of Viterbo in 1670, and cardina 
in 1681. 

Vasv in La grande encyc., VII, 985. 
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Brancati, Francesco, b. in Sicily in 1607; he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1624 and went to the — 
ions in 1637. For nearly thirty years he 

? San ; 
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of which, being of great merit, were reprinted by the 
Jesuit missionaries in the nineteenth century. 
Among these are a treatise on the Kucharist, instruc- 
tions on the Decalogue and on the Commandments of 
the Church, a refutation of divinations, and partic- 
ularly a Catechism, entitled in Chinese, ‘‘Conversa- 
tions of the Angels’. The Russian Archimandrite, 
who was at the head of the Orthodox mission at 
Peking, published in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century an extract from this Catechism, 
adapted to the Greek Rite, in which he omitted 
everything that disagreed with the Russian schismatic 
teaching. Brancati also composed in Chinese sev- 
eral volumes of sermons and homilies for the Sundays 
and feast-days of the ecclesiastical year. His work 
on the Chinese rites was published in two volumes at 
Paris in 1700. It bears the title “De Sinensium Riti- 
bus politicis Acta’’, etc. 

SomMERVOGEL, Bibl. de la c. de J., II, 
Biog. univ., 8. Vv. 


81-83; Micraup, 
B. GULDNER. 


Brancati di Lauria, FRANcEsco LoRENzo, Car- 
dinal, Minor Conventual, and theologian, b. at Lau- 
ria in the then Kingdom of Naples, 10 April, 1612; 
d. in Rome, 30 November, 1693. Stricken at the 
age of seventeen with a dangerous illness, he made 
a vow that in the event of his recovery he would 
enter the order of Minor Conventuals. In July, 
1630, he received the religious habit at Lecce in 
Apulia, and shortly after the completion of his 
novitiate was called to Rome. He subsequently 
visited several of the most noted convents of his 
order in Italy, in which he taught philosophy and 
theology with marked success. In 1647, he was 
again recalled to Rome and was shortly afterwards 
made guardian of the convent attached to the 
Conventual Church of the Twelve Apostles, where 
the minister general of the order resides. In 
1653, he was appointed to the chair of dogmatic 
theology in the Roman University, and was later 
made Consultor of the Congregation of the Holy 
Office by Alexander VII who used to call him “The 
right arm of the Apostolic See’. He was made 
chief librarian of the Vatican library by Clement X, 
and in recognition of his devoted services to the 
Church was raised to the cardinalatial dignity by 
Innocent XI in 1681. As cardinal he was actively 
connected with at least ten of the Roman Congre- 
gations. Brancati would in all probability have 
succeeded Innocent XI in the chair of St. Peter, 
had not the Spanish Government used its right of 
veto. As it was he received fifteen votes, the 
successful candidate being Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni 
who took the name of Alexander VIII. Brancati 
was a man of vast learning, singular piety, and 
unbounded liberality towards the poor. During 
the twelve years he was cardinal, he continued to 
keep faithfully to the observance of his obligations 
as a religious, remaining with his brethren in the 
Convent of the Twelve Apostles, the church of 
which he caused to be completed and adorned. 
He prepared himself for death in a most edifying 
manner, and had his tomb constructed with the 
inscription over it: ‘‘Ossa Fratris Laurentii Bran- 
eati de Lauria”. He died in the eighty-first year 
of his age. 

Brancati is the author of several important works 
on theology and asceticism. Perhaps the most 
noted of these is the commentary on the third and 
fourth books of the ‘Sentences’? of Duns Scotus 
which appeared at Rome in eight folio volumes 
between the years 1653 and 1682. In this work 
he treats exhaustively wellnigh all the subjects 
that pertain to. special dogmatic theology. In 
his “Opuscula tria de Deo’”’, published at Rome 
in 1687, and at Rouen in 1705, he defends the gra- 
tuitousness of predestination which he endeavours 
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to show was taught by St. Augustine, though reliable 
authorities are not agreed as to whether St. Au- 
gustine was explicit on this point. Brancati’s 
“Bpitome Canonum’’,. which went through two 
editions at Rome, four at Venice, and two at Co- 
logne, contains a complete list of all the canons to 
be found in the general and provincial councils, 
in the Decretals of Gratian and of Gregory IX, 
and in the encyclical letters and constitutions of 
the Roman Pontiffs up to the time of Alexander VII. 
Among his ascetical works may be mentioned the 
“Opuscula octo de oratione Christiana’’, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1685, a work in which the author 
exhibits his profound knowledge of the spiritual 
life of which he became a master more perhaps 
by his own holy living than by the abstract study 
of asceticism. The life of Brancati, written in 
Italian by Gabriele Baba, was published in Rome 
in 1699. 


Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 
MER in Kirchenlez,, II, 1192. 


1893), II, 346; Gram- 
STEPHEN DoNOVAN. 


Branch Churches, THrorY or. See CHuRCH. 


Branch Sunday, one of the medieval English 
names for Palm Sunday. The difficulty of procuring 
palms for that day’s ceremonies led to the substitu- 
tion of boughs of yew, willow, or other native trees. 
The Sunday was often designated by the names of 
these trees, as “‘Yew Sunday” or by the general 
term ‘ Branch Sunday’”’. (See Patm Sunpay.) 

Frasy, Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial (London, 
on 53 sqq.; THurston, Holy Week (London, 1904), 225— 
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Brandenburg, formerly an electoral principality 
(the Mark of Brandenburg), and a diocese in the 
heart of the present Kingdom of Prussia, now a 
Province of Prussia and in ecclesiastical order an 
Apostolic Delegature. 

I. Histrory.—The lands extending eastward from 
the Elbe to the Vistula, once inhabited by Germans, 
were invaded by Slavic tribes who, during the sixth 
century of the Christian era, pushed their way as far 
as the Elbe and the Saale in Thuringia. Charle- 
magne was the first to check their advance; later, 
Henry I attacked them, captured Brennabor, the 
stronghold of the Lusatians, and to safeguard his 
conquests established the North Mark. In 939 Otto I 
brought the country of the Hevelli under his power, 
placed the Slavic races as far as the Oder under trib- 
ute, and to further the work of their conversion 
founded the dioceses of Havelberg and Brandenburg 
(948), which in 968 were placed under the recently 
founded Archdiocese of Magdeburg. Nevertheless, 
Christianity made slow progress. The hate of the 
subdued for their German conquerors, far from 
abating, burst forth in a great uprising (983). The 
Slavs pressed on as far as the Elbe, conquered 
Brandenburg and Havelberg, and destroyed the 
seeds of Christian civilization that had been planted 
there. Emperors Henry II and Conrad II, it is true, 
again brought the Lusatians under the power of the 
German Empire, but the real evangelization of the 
country was not resumed until the time of Count 
Albert of Ballenstiidt, founder of the Ascanian line, 
who had been made Margrave of the North Mark 
by Emperor Lothair II (1134). Albert entered into 
friendly relations with the Wendish prince, Pribislayv, 
at that time the ruler of Brandenburg, was chosen 
by him as his heir, and in 1150 took possession of the 
land, assuming at the same time the title of Margrave 
of Brandenburg. He brought colonists from the 
Lower Rhine and Utrecht, who by the methods 
learned in their old homes reclaimed the swamp 
lands of the Mark for agricultural purposes; the 
cities were peopled anew; the Dioceses of Branden- 
burg and Havelberg re-established; churches and 
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monasteries erected; and the Wendish population 
soon won over to Christianity and the German 
Empire. The most active part in the conversion of 
the country was taken by the Premonstratensians 
and Cistercians. Even before the death of their 
founder, St. Norbert, Bishop of Magdeburg (1126-34), 
the Premonstratensians founded the monastery of 
Gottesgnaden (1131) and later that of Leitzkau, near 
Magdeburg (1149), as well as monasteries at Jerichow 
(1144), the city of Brandenburg (1165), Gramzow 
in the Uckermark (c. 1180), and elsewhere. The 
bishoprics of Brandenburg and Havelberg and the 
seats in their respective cathedral chapters were held 
by members of this order. The Premonstratensians 
were equalled in zeal, particularly during the thir- 
teenth century, by the Cistercians, who had been 
introduced into the country by Albert’s son and suc- 
cessor. Their foundations at Zinna (1170), Lehnin 
(1183), Chorin (1272), Jiiterbog (1282), Himmelpforte 
(c. 1290), etce., were centres for the work of coloniza- 
tion, which was conducted on a large scale. 

When the Ascanian line had become extinct, 
Emperor Louis the Bavarian annexed the Mark 
to his own territories (1320), but as early as 1373 
the House of Wittelsbach was forced to relinquish 
Brandenburg, which in 1356 had been raised to the 
rank of an electorate, to Emperor Charles 1V, who 
made it a dependency of the Bohemian Crown. 
Charles restored discipline, put an end to the extor- 
tion of the nobles, established the cathedral chapter 
of Tangermiinde, and raised the Mark to renewed 
prosperity. The Dioceses of Brandenburg and Havel- 
berg, however, ceased to be direct fiefs of the empire. 
Charles’s son, Sigismund, mortgaged the Mark 
(1388-1411) and in 1411 appointed as _ Statthalter 
(Governor) Burgrave Frederick of Nuremberg, 
who took possession in 1412, and, having overcome 
the opposition of the nobles, was solemnly invested 
with the Mark of Brandenburg as an elector of the 
German Empire (1417). In this way Brandenburg 
passed into the possession of the Hohenzollerns, 
who have since held it without interruption. While 
Frederick I occupied himself almost exclusively 
with matters connected with the empire, his son, 


- Frederick II (1440-70), concentrated his attention on 


the government of his territory. Distinguished from 
his youth for great piety, he promoted the religious 
life of his subjects, worked for the reform of the 


clergy and monasteries, made the cathedral chapters 


of Brandenburg and Havelberg centres of religious 
and secular culture, founded the Order of the Swan 
for nobles, and received from Pope Nicholas V (1447) 
the right of appointment for the dioceses of the Mark. 
His grandson John, surnamed Cicero (1486-99), took 
the initiative in the establishment of the University 
of Frankfort on the Oder, opened in 1506, and 
destined to be for a time a stronghold of Catholicism 


_in the religious wars stirred up by Luther. 


Dissensions between bishops and people had co- 
operated with other unfortunate circumstances in 
the Mark of Brandenburg, to create conditions amid 
which the new teachings took rapid root. Elector 
Joachim I (1499-1535), whose younger brother, 
Albert, was made Archbishop of Magdeburg and 
Bishop of Halberstadt in 1513, and in 1514 Archbishop 


_ and Elector of Mainz and Archchancellor of the Ger- 


Empire, was extremely hostile towards the 


ally condemning Luther passed by the 


, at Worms. He forbade the circulation 
translation of the Bible and the preach- 
w doctrines within his territory, and he 
subjects from attending the University 
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but in the very family of the elector, counting among 
its adherents his cousin Albert, Grand Master of 
the German Order, his son-in-law, John of Anhalt, 
and even his wife, Elizabeth. Before his death, 
Joachim made his two sons, coheirs of his lands, 
solemnly promise fidelity to the Catholic Church. In 
spite of this, the younger, John of Kiistrin, as early 
as 1538, became a Protestant-and was followed by his 
subjects. The elder, Elector Joachim II (1535-70), 
influenced by his wife, daughter of the Polish king, 
Sigismund, at first held fast to the old Faith, though 
allowing Protestant clergymen to minister to several 
parishes in his territory; finally, at Spandau in 1539, 
he received the sacrament under both forms at the 
hands of Matthias von Jagow, Bishop of Brandenburg, 
likewise a partisan of the new doctrines. His de- 
fection was imitated by the majority of the cities 
in the Mark, Berlin at their head, and by the nobles 
almost as a body. The Bishops of Havelberg and 
Lebus alone offered steady resistance. In 1540 
the electoral prince, by virtue of his authority as 
national bishop, issued a new church ordinance 
which was based on Luther’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion, though preserving many Catholic institutions, 
such as the episcopal system of organization, and 
many Catholic ceremonies and customs, even to the 
Latin Mass, feasts of the Blessed Virgin, processions, 
ete., that the common people might not realize how 
the Catholic Faith was being gradually withdrawn 
from them. Between 1540 and 1542 an ecclesiastical 
visitation of the whole Mark was undertaken; the 
secular and regular clergy who had withstood the 
innovations of the elector were mercilessly expelled; 


_the foundations of religious orders of men were 


suppressed; convents were converted into asylums 
for noble maidens; much church property and many 
endowment funds were confiscated and mortgaged 
to nobles or .cities; and church plate and valuables 
were melted down. In 1543, the Consistory was 
constituted the highest spiritual authority. The 
elector took advantage of the rights obtained through 
the Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555) to complete 
the work of the Reformation in his principality. 
After the death of the last bishops who held fast to the 
Church—those of Lebus (1555) and Havelberg (1561) 
—he succeeded in having his eldest grandson, later 
Prince Elector Joachim Frederick, appointed bishop, . — 
thus preparing for the future secularization of the 
bishoprics. The administration of the Diocese of 
Brandenburg he confided to his son, John George. 
This gave the Reformation a complete victory; 
whatever savoured of Catholic teaching was gradu- 
ally eliminated, and by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, Catholic services were absolutely 
prohibited. Not until the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Prussia were Catholics again allowed 
to hold public worship. (For the later history of 
the Mark of Brandenburg, see Prussta.) 

The Diocese of Brandenburg, founded 1 October, 
948, by Otto the Great, was bounded on the east by 
the Oder, on the west and south by the Elbe and 
the Black Elster, and on the north by the Ucker- 
mark. The first bishop was Thietmar or Ditmar 
(d. before 968); his successor, Dodilo, was murdered 
in 980. The succeeding bishops, after the heathen 
Wends again conquered Brandenburg (983), lived 
for the most part as coadjutors to other prelates in — 
various places.in Germany. Bishop Wigger, the 


who was able to return to his diocese. Like his 
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(1527-44), the forty-fourth bishop, was one of the 
most zealous promoters of the so-called Reforma- 
tion; although in 1528 he bound himself by oath to 
the pope and to Elector Joachim I to withstand the 
Lutheran innovations, he installed a Lutheran 
preacher in the city of Brandenburg in the same 
year, released his priests from their vow of celibacy 
(1535), and introduced the administration of Com- 
munion under both forms. After the resignation 
of his successor, Joachim, Duke of Miinsterberg 
Prince Elector John George was appointed adminis- 
trator of the diocese, which by that very act was 
secularized. The cathedral chapter was preserved 
in name, and consists to the present day of one 
cathedral dean, one senior and seven cathedral 
capitulars; these positions are bestowed as sine- 
cures on Prussian statesmen, generals, theologians, 
ete. 

II. Sraristics.—Ecclesiastically, the former Mark 
of Brandenburg, with the city of Berlin and the 
greater part of the province of Pomerania, forms the 
“Apostolic Delegature for the Mark Brandenburg 
and Pomerania’’, which is administered by the 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau as Apostolic Delegate, 
indirectly through the Dean of St. Hedwig’s in Berlin 
as delegate of the prince-bishop. According to the 
census of 1 December, 1900, the number of Catholics 
was 314,287; in 1907 it had reached 443,100. For 
the work of the ministry, the delegature is divided 
into 7 archipresbyterates with 82 spiritual charges, 
6 curateships, ete. Catholic churches and chapels 
number 128. The clergy of the delegature include 
(in addition to the delegate of the prince-bishop, 
the army bishop for the Prussian troops, and the 
secretary of .the delegation) 160 priests, viz.: 72 
priests having charges, 54 chaplains and curates, 19 
priests having other appointments, 15 living in com- 
munity. The following orders of men have foun- 
dations (1907): Dominicans 1, with 10 priests and 
7 lay brothers; Alexians 1; with 22 brothers; Poor 
Brothers of St. Francis 1, with 17 brothers. Orders 
and congregations of women have 42 foundations, 
with 733 sisters: Ursulines 1, with 24 choir sisters, 
1 choir novice, and 12 lay sisters; the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd 2, with 135 sisters; Sisters of St. 
Charles Borromeo 6, with 132 sisters; Dominicans of 
St. Catherine of Sienna 11, with 152 sisters; the Grey 
Nuns of St. Elizabeth 17, with 219 sisters; the 
Sisters of Mary 4, with 58 sisters; the Sisters of St. 
Joseph 1, with 13 sisters. The orders of women 
devote themselves almost exclusively to the care of 

= sick and the poor, and the education of young 
girls. 

The Catholics of the delegature have but one pri- 
vate high school for boys; there are 4 Catholic high 
schools for girls, one of which is conducted by the 
Ursulines. There are 30 Catholic primary schools in 
Berlin and outside of Berlin 52; elsewhere Catholic 
children are given religious instruction by clergy 
and secular teachers, in some places in non-Catholic 
schools (140), elsewhere in churches and chapels, 
or in private houses. Religious orders of women 


conduct 15 protectorates for small children, and 9. 


schools of domestic economy and manual training. 
The Catholic charitable institutions of the dele- 
-gature are almost exclusively under the control of 
religious congregations of women. There are 10 
_ hospitals and sanatoria, 5 homes for convalescents 


nd those in need of rest, 1 institution for the mentally _ 
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many cases several of these institutions form one 
establishment and are under the same management. 

The organization of Catholics in the delegature 
has reached a high stage of development. There are 
about 300 religious associations. Among the con- 
fraternities and rosary unions are: 30 societies of the 
Holy Family, 50 societies of St. Charles Borromeo, 
35 associations of young men and societies of St. 
Aloysius, 25 congregations of Mary and societies of 
young women. Among charitable associations, men- 
tion may be made of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, with about 40 conferences of men and women, 
and the Charitable Association (Charitasverband) for 
Berlin and other centres of charitable work. Among 
Catholic trade unions are Catholic labour unions, 
about 60; local societies of Christian workmen, 32; 
Catholic Gesellenvereine, 8; masters’ unions, 3; ap- 
prentices’ unions, 4; mercantile unions, 5; associations 
of teachers, 5; corporations of students, 10; national 
bureaus (Volksbureaus), 2, ete. Among political orga- 
nizations are the National Union for Catholic Ger- 
many (Volksverein fiir das katholische Deutschland) 
and the Windthorst leagues. Catholic social organi- 
zations are numerous: societies of men, civic asso- 
ciations, choral unions and the like. (For politico- 
ecclesiastical relations see PrussIA.) 
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Branly, Epovuarp, a French physicist and inventor 
of the coherer employed in wireless telegraphy, b. at 
Amiens, 23 October, 1846. After receiving his early __ 
education at the Lycée of St.-Quentin, his scientifie 
studies were begun at the Lycée Henri IV at Paris, 
and in 1865 he entered the Ecole Normale Supérieure. 
In 1868 he became Licentiate in mathematics and 
physical science, and also agrégé in physical and 
natural science. After occupying a professor’s 
chair at the Lycée of Bourges, he was appointed chef 
des travaux in 1869, and four years later he was made _ 
director of the Laboratory of Instruction in the 
department of physics at the Sorbonne. In the 
same year (1873) he won the doctorate in science 
with a thesis entitled ‘Electrostatic Phenomena 
in Voltaic Cells’’. 
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waves of which the spark was the source. The 
phenomenon was investigated at great length, and 
further experiment led to the coherer, which is simply 
a glass or ebonite tube containing metallic filings 
which connect the two ends of a wire conductor 
entering the tube. When the tube is made part of 
a battery circuit, the filings ordinarily offer a very 
great resistance to the passage of a current. But 
if a spark be produced in the neighbourhood between 
the terminals of an induction coil, or by the discharge 
of a Leyden Jar, the resistance of the filings is dimin- 
ished, being no longer measured in millions but in 
hundreds of ohms. Upon tapping the tube the filings 
regain their normal resistance. This simple device 
was employed by Lodge in his researches and formed 
an important part of Marconi’s successful system of 
wireless telegraphy. In fact the coherer first made 
wireless telegraphy possible. It serves as a receiver, 
being placed in series with a relay actuating a Morse 
sounder. 

When electrical waves, sent out at a distant sta- 
tion according to an established code, impinge upon 
it, its resistance diminishes sufficiently to enable 
the relay to act and this in turn reproduces the 
signals in the sounder. A tapper automatically 
restores the resistance of the filings. Dr. Branly 
has given the name of radio-conductors to bodies 
which, like filings, can be made conductors or non- 
conductors at will. A number of other forms have 
since been devised, and he himself has found that the 
tripod coherer, composed of a metal disk making 
contact with a polished steel plate by means of three 
steel legs, is more sensitive and uniform in its action 
than the tube coherer. He has also applied his 


-radio-conductors to “telemechanics without wires’’, 


i. e. to the production of divers mechanical effects 
at a distance by means of electrical waves. Among 
Dr. Branly’s other researches have been those re- 


lating to the effect of ultra violet light upon positively 


and negatively charged bodies (1890-93), electrical 
conductivity of gases (1894), ete. It may be noted 
that the germ of the “antennz’’, employed particu- 
larly in long distance telegraphy, may be found in 
his papers published in 1891. 

_ Dr. Branly became Commander of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great in 1899 and was nominated 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1900 for ‘‘hav- 
ing discovered the principle of wireless telegraphy’’. 
He received the grand prix at the Paris Exposition, 
1900, for his radio-conductors, and the prix Osiris, in 
1903, from the Syndicate of the Press. He was also 
made a titular member of the Pontifical Academy 
dei Nuovi Lincei. Besides his papers. published 
chiefly in the ‘Comptes Rendus’’, Dr. Branly is the 
author of a ‘Cours élémentaire de physique” (5th 
ed., 1905); and “Traité élémentaire de physique” 
(8d ed., 1906). For various types of coherer and 


other apparatus employed in wireless telegraphy, 


ef. Collins, ‘Wireless Telegraphy’’ (New York, 
1905). : 
ee H. M. Brock. 


- Brant, SespastiaAn, a German humanist and poet, 
b. at Strasburg in 1457 or 1458; d. at the same place, 
1.. He attended the University of Basle where 
» at first studied philosophy, but soon after aban- 


ant had begun to lecture at the university, 
ng his profession at the same time. He wrote 
of poems in Latin and German in which 
forth his religious and political ideals. The 
on of Maximilian as emperor had filled him 
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on earth was his one great desire and henceforth 
coloured all his poems. Especially did he hope for 
the restoration of imperial power in Germany and 
the strengthening of the realm. But he was doomed 
to disappointment. In 1499 Basle was separated 
from the empire and became a member of the Swiss 
confederacy. Brant’s position here now became 
untenable, and he decided to change his residence. 
In 1494 he had published his poem “The Ship of 
Fools’’, which had won him great popularity. Geiler 
von Kaisersberg, the famous Strasburg preacher, 
had made it the basis of a series of sermons, and he 
now recommended the appointment of Brant to the 
vacant position of city-syndic in Strasburg. The 
poet accepted the offer, and in 1501 he returned to 
his native city, where two years later he was ap- 
pointed town-clerk and soon rose to considerable 
prominence. The remainder of his life was un- 
eventful. Towards the great religious movement 
of his time, the Reformation, he maintained an at- 
titude of passive indifference. Repeatedly he served 
his city in an official capacity, the last time in 1520, 
as spokesman of an embassy sent to the newly elected 
Emperor, Charles V, to obtain for Strasburg the usual 
confirmation of its ancient privileges. 

The work to which Brant owes his fame is the 
“Narrenschiff’’? (Ship of Fools), a long didactic, 
allegorical poem, in which the follies and vices of 
the time are satirized. All the fools are loaded in a 
ship bound for Narragonia, the land of fools. But 
this plan is by no means carried out systematically, 
many descriptions being introduced which have no 
connexion with the main idea. The resulting lack 
of unity, however, has its advantage; for it enables 
the poet to discuss all kinds of social, political, and 
religious conditions. Not only follies in the usual 
sense of the word are satirized, but also crimes and 
vices, which are conceived of as follies in accordance 
with the medieval way of thinking. Hence among 
the fools appear such people as usurers, gamblers, 
and adulterers. A chapter is devoted to each kind 
of folly, and there are one hundred and twelve chap- 
ters in which one hundred and ten kinds of fools 
pass muster. As a work of art the poem does not 
rank high, though its tone is serious and earnest, 
especially where the poet pleads for his ideals, as in 
chapter xcix, entitled “Von abgang des glouben’”’ 
(on the decline of faith). Knowledge of self is 
praised as the height of wisdom. The “ Narrenschiff’’ 
enjoyed a tremendous popularity in Germany, which 
is attested by the numerous editions that appeared © 
in rapid succession. But its fame was not confined 
to Germany. It was translated into Latin by Jacob 
Locher in 1497 (Stultifera Navis), into French by 
Paul Riviére in 1497, and by Jehan Droyn in 1498. 
An English verse translation by Alexander Barclay 
appeared in London in 1509, and again in 1570; one in 
prose by Henry Watson in London, 1509, and again 
in 1517. It was also rendered into Dutch and Low 
German. 

Besides the “Narrenschiff’’ Brant wrote religious 
and political poems in Latin and German. He also. 
edited and translated a number of legal and snecles ; 
cal treatises. The most complete edition of the 
“Narrenschiff”’ is that of Father Zarncke (Leipzig, 
1854), which contains also selections from Brant’s other 
works. Other editions are by Karl Goedeke (Leipzig, — 
1872) and F. Bobertag (in Kiirschner’s Deutsche 
National Litteratur, Svp. A modern German 
translation was made by Karl Simrock (Berlin, 1872). 
A new edition of the Eee translation of Barclay, 


My 
by T. H. Jamieson, appeared at Edinburgh in 1874 in 
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Brantome, PrrrRE DE BoURDEILLE, SEIGNEUR DE, 
one of the most famous of French writers of memoirs, 
b. in 1539, or a little later; d. 15 July, 1614. He was 
the son of a nobleman of Périgord and spent his 
childhood at the court of the Queen of Navarre. 
He studied at the College of France, at Paris, and 
at the University of Poitiers. When his education 
was completed he returned to court at a date not 
later than 1556, for he saw Mary Stuart “at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen, in the presence-chamber of 
the Louvre, publicly recite a Latin oration which 
she had composed, before King Henry, the queen, 
and all the court’”’. In 1557 Bourdeille was granted 
the Abbey of Brantéme, the name of which he 
took. 

Brantéme’s life Oe his writings, for it is the 
life of a traveller, a soldier, and a courtier. He him- 
self in a few as thus sums up its characteristics: 
“From the time when I began to outgrow subjection 
to father, and mother, and school, besides the 
journeys I made to the wars and the courts in France, 
I have made seven, when there was peace, outside 
of France to find adventure by war, or by seeing the 
world; I was in Italy, Scotland, England, Spain, 
Portugal—then in Italy again, at Malta for the siege, 
at La Goulette in Africa, in Greece, and other foreign 
places, which I have liked a hundred times better 
for sojourn than my own country, having the dispo- 
sition of wandering musicians who love the houses 
of others better than their own.”’ In 1558 he went 
for the first time to Italy. He returned to France 
only to leave it again in the suite of Mary Stuart who 
went to Scotland to take possession of her kingdom. 
Brantéme has left a touching account of this journey 
of the unfortunate queen. In 1562 he took part in 
the first civil war between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants of France and was present at the battle of 
Dreux, his first engagement. Then he began again 
to travel, going to Portugal, Spain, and to Malta; at 
this last place he spent three months and a half, 
the active and adventurous life of the Knights pleas- 
ing him so greatly that he thought for a moment 
of entering the order. On his return to France he 
took part in the second and third civil wars, was 
present at the battles of Meaux and St.-Denis, at 
the engagement at Jarnac, and the siege of La 
Rochelle. His military career came to an end in 
1574 after the campaign in Périgord. The office of 
gentleman of the bed-chamber kept him near King 
Henry III, and his journeys now were merely to 
follow the court, where all that interested him seems 
to have been the love intrigues, the duels, the rival- 
ries, and the assassinations. 

Notwithstanding the services he had rendered, his 
bravery, and the amusement which his Gascon ani- 
mation afforded the king, Brantéme never obtained 
an important post, but remained among “‘the minor 
attendants”. This made him indignant and he con- 
templated going into the Spanish service when an 
accident—a fall from his horse—put an end to his 
active life. An invalid for four years, he retired to his 
chateau Richemond and resolved, in order to pass 
the time, to take up his pen and recount. his past 
life. This was the occasion and the beginning of his 
career as a writer. But for this fortunate accident — 
posterity would not have had the precious “‘ Mémoirs”’ 
_ of Brantéme and would have lost in them an un- 
- equalled source of instruction concerning the men 
one affairs of the sixteenth century. The works of 
Bre clude: “Vies des capitaines étrangers et 
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curiosity. Wherever he went, and he travelled in 
countries of all kinds, he observed, he listened, he 
asked questions, he informed himself, But he has no 
power of criticism; he is a doubtful witness. He has, 
moreover, no sense of morality, in the modern mean- 
ing of the word. He admires but one thing in men 
and that is bravery; that this courage may be of a 
criminal character is of little consequence to him. 
He is not the man to bear malice towards others 
under pretext that they have “some little trifle of 
on their conscience. In like manner he has 
few scruples either as to a choice of means or as to 
the sources of profit and ways of making gain. He 
writes in one place: “Nothing is so delightful, so 
sweet and attractive as spoils of any kind, whether 
gained by land or by sea.’’ And he is strongly sus- 
pected of having plundered his benefice. In truth, 
when he talks of ‘‘honesty’’ and “virtue’’ he means 
what the Italians of that age called virtw, that is, 
personal courage, force, and elegance. Above all 
other spots Brantéme enjoyed the chamber and 
antechamber of the queen. He was never perfectly 
happy except when surrounded by the ladies who 
formed the real ornament of the court. This court 
of Catherine de Medici and its “flying squadron”’ 
of three hundred ladies made his paradise on earth. 
“Never since the world was made has its equal been 
seen.’’ He made himself the historiographer of 
these dames of the Renaissance, both of the famous 
and of the notorious. Among his numerous portraits 
mention should be made of those of his favourites, 
Marguerite of Navarre and Mary Stuart. Light and 
frivolous, Brantéme passes over without mention 
some of the occurrences of his time of the greatest 
importance and most fraught with consequences. 
But we owe to him all sorts of small details, fin- 
gerposts to uses of the times. This brilliant and 
corrupt society, stamped with the characteris- 
tics of the sixteenth century, lives again in his 
“Mémoirs”’ 

Brantéme is an uneven, incorrect, and rambling 
writer, but his works contain clever witticisms, 
imagination, and unexpected turns. He took more 
pains with his style than one would be apt to think, 
and sought renown as a man of letters. He directed | 
his heirs to have the writings printed which he had 
made and composed “by his understanding and 
imagination, all very carefully corrected with much 
pains and time . I wish that the said im- 
pression be in beautiful and lange type and in a> 
stately volume in order to appear better. Otherwise 
I should lose my trouble and the glory that is due 
me.’’ His desires, however, were not granted at 
once. His works did not appear for the first time 
until 1655 and then in a very imperfect and incorrect 
edition. It was not until the eighteenth century 
that his reputation, one of not very high order, 
was established. His writings are regarded, above 
all, as a collection of dubious anecdotes. From 
him the chroniclers of scandalous stories, the Talle- — 
mants des Réaux and the Bussy-Rabutins, are de- 
scended. 


Branrome, (wvres, ed. by Lceaann in Sublieatione of the © 
8vo); LALANNE, Bran- — 
téme, sa vie et ses écrits; Doumtic, Brantéme in Etudes sur ep 


Société de VHi. istoire de France (11 vols., 


littérature francaise, II. 
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Brasses, MemortAL.—Just when memorial brasses 
first came into use is not known; the earliest existing 
dated examples are of the thirteenth century. Th 
apparently hielo from il desire to 
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factured at Cologne, and thence exported to all parts 
of Christendom; it is called laton, an alloy of copper, 
zine, lead, and tin, beaten into thick plates of various 
sizes. England was the largest consumer, and in 
spite of the rapacious plunderers of the Reformation, 
Puritanic vio- 
lence, and neg- 
lect, between 
three and four 
thousand brass- 
es of the thir- 


teenth, four- 
teenth,  fif- 
teenth, and 
sixteenth cen- 
turies have sur- 
Valves, ene 
persons com- 


memorated 
were as a rule 
represented 
upon the plates, 
usually. life 
size, by deeply 
incised lines 
with very little attempt at shading, surrounded 
by architectural and heraldic accessories and in- 
scriptions. In some cases the incisions were em- 
phasized by black and red enamels, while in others 
the brasses were further embellished by the intro- 
duction of many-coloured Limoges enamels. These 
memorials attained their greatest artistic excellency 
in the fourteenth century, and then slowly deterio- 
rated, becoming very much debased during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and 
James I, reach- 
ing their lowest 
type in the eigh- 
teenth century, 
when they ceased 
to be employed, 
until the Gothic 
revival brought 
them again into 
use. A great deal 
of time has been 
given by archzo- 
logical investiga- 
tors to the study 
of monumental 
brasses, and many 
finely illustrated 
works on the sub- 
ject have been 
published; almost 
every county in 
England has one 
or more _ books 
upon those with- 
in its borders. 
Haines’s ‘‘Manu- 
al of Monumental 
Brasses’’, with its 
200 illustrations, 
is invaluable to 
the student; while 
the magnificent 
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progress of the Reformation in Weever’s “Ancient 
Funeral Monuments’? (London, 1731). 
CaryL CoLEMAN. 


Brasseur de Bourbourg, CuHarites ErIEennn, 
Apsh, b. at Bourbourg (Département du Nord), 
France, 1814; d. at Nice in January, 1874. He left 
France for Canada in 1845 and was for a short time 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Quebec. In 
1846 he was at Boston as vicar-general of that 
diocese, and then returned to Europe where he spent 
two winters at Rome, searching archives for docu- 
ments relative to Spanish America. In 1848 he 
went to Mexico and became chaplain of the French 
Legation at that city. In 1851 he returned to Paris 
until 1854, when he sailed for New York and from 
there to the Isthmus and Central America, visiting 
Nicaragua, San Salvador, and Guatemala. He 
arrived in the latter city 1 February, 1855, and was 
made ecclesiastical administrator of the district of 
Rabinal in Vera Paz which position he occupied 
for a year. In 1857 he was again in France. In 
the years 1859 and 1860 he visited the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and Chiapas, also parts of Guatemala. 
In 1864 he became attached to the French scientific 
mission to Mexico, but political events in that re- 
publie drove him back to Guatemala in 1865, whence 
he returned to Europe. Exhausted by his long, 
arduous, and often dangerous labours, he died at 
Nice at the age of sixty. While an ecclesiastic 
worthy of high respect, and a teacher who has left 
a good record in the short period he devoted himself 
to instruction, Brasseur de Bourbourg was, above 
all, an indefatigable student of the American Indian, 
of his past and present. Hence the many and pro- 
tracted journeys in Mexico and Central America, 
his permanent stay among aboriginal tribes, and his 
frequent visits to Europe were often made for the 
purpose of delving into archives for ethnographic, 
linguistic, and historic material from the past. He 
collected a large number of manuscripts and prints 
dating from early times in Central America, and im- 
proved his apostolic labours among the Indians for 
ethnographic purposes. His publications embrace 
the period from 1857 to 1871, and the value of these 
publications, if not unimpeachable, is still great. 
His defects were, at the outset, too great an en- 
thusiasm and too vivid a fancy, and his intercourse 
with Prescott, whom he personally knew, was not 
calculated to lessen these failings. Later on, he was 
led to tread a very dangerous field, that of tracing 
relationships between American peoples and EHastern 
civilization and, as he advanced in years, the con- 
nection between the Old World and the New in 
pre-Columbian times, while not impossible, assumed 
in his mind the form of a fact absolutely certain. 
His main works are: “ Histoire des Nations civilisées 
du Mexique et de l’Amérique centrale” (Paris, © 
1857-59, 4 vols.); “ Voyage sur I’ Isthme de Tehuante- 
pec dans l’état de Chiapas et la République de 
Guatémala, 1859 et 1860” (Paris, 1861); ‘“ Popol 
Vuh, le Livre sacré des Quichés, &e.’’ (Paris, 1861); 
“Grammaire Quichée et le drame de Rabinal Achi” 
(Paris, 1862); “Quatre Lettres sur le Mexique” 
(Paris, 1868); “Cartas para servir de Introduccién 


4 la Historia primitiva de las Naciones civilizadas: 


de la América setentrional” (Mexico, 1851); “Rela- 
tion des choses du Yucatan” (Paris, 1864). In this 
work, which is a translation of the manuscript by — 
Bishop Landa, the so-called Maya characters 

given. Their value and significance are not yet 
established; ‘ Monument: 
ras eter Pari: 
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de Bourbourg. His own works, chiefly the Introduction to 
the Histoire des nations civilisées etc. de Mi exique eic., furnished 
the chief data for the above sketch, 


Ap. F: BANDELIER. 


Brassicanus, JOHANN ALEXANDER, a German 
humanist, b. probably at Cannstatt, 1500; d. at 
Vienna, 25 November, 1539. He was a member of 
an ancient family of Constance, named K6l or KGll, 
latinized, Brassicanus, his father being Johannes 
Brassicanus, the Wtirtemberg humanist who taught 
in the Latin school at Urach up to 1508, and later in 
the pedagogium at Tiibingen, but was chiefly known 
as a leader in the movement for the promotion of the 
humanities and as the author of a grammar then 
widely used, ‘‘Institutiones grammatice’’, thirteen 
editions of which were issued between 1508 and 
1519. From his father, who died at Wildaad in 
1514, Johann Alexander received an excellent edu- 
cation, which brought his intellectual. powers to an 
early maturity, enabling him to matriculate at the 
University of Tiibingen 13 January, 1514, and take 
his degree as Master of Arts in 1517. About this 
time he first gave evidence of his fertile poetic 
powers, and in 1518 he received the title of Poeta et 
orator laureatus. His coronation as poet must have 
taken place early in 1518, Emperor Maximilian at 
the same time granting him a coat of arms. The 


-greatest humanists of the time kept in correspondence 


with Brassicanus, and are loud in praise of his in- 
tellectual powers. He lectured for a short time before 
the Faculty of Arts on the Latin poets; he also edited 
the eclogues of Calpurnius and Nemesianus which he 
had discovered. When, after Bebel’s death (1516), a 
reaction once more set in against humanism, he 
availed himself of the first opportunity to absent 
himself temporarily from the scene of his former 
labours. In 1519 he attached himself to the suite of 
the royal orator Maximilian von Bergen, who was 
sent on various diplomatic missions by the king. 
After a sojourn in the Netherlands (1520) Brassicanus 
returned to Tiibingen (1521) to pursue his study of 
law in connexion with his work as a teacher. In this 
way he was brought into intimate relations with 
Cantiuncula, the jurist of Basle. Removing to 
Ingolstadt, he received there the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, also succeeding Reuchlin in the important 
chair of philology (1522). His position in this strong- 
hold of Catholicity, however, soon became untenable, 
as he, like so many orthodox minds of the time who 
openly sympathized with the reforming activities of 
Luther, was suspected of being a confirmed Lutheran. 
At this juncture he found friends ready to assist him, 
in Johann Faber and Johann Camers, who worked 
zealously for his appointment to the University of 


Vienna, and whose influence helped to give a more — 


orthodox tone to his opinions on religious questions. 
In 1524 he was called to the University of Vienna as 
professor of rhetoric, next receiving the professorship 
of the laws of the’ Empire, and not till 1528 the 
coveted chair of Greek literature, in addition to 
which he still retained that of jurisprudence. His 
disapproval of the Lutheran movement was now 
most pronounced, partially as a result of a more 
profound study of the Church Fathers; he was 
particularly exercised over the disastrous influence 
of Lutheranism on educational activities. On the 
appearance of the Turks before Vienna (1529) he fled 


to ae Exe ae he remained for a consider- 
abl time. 


succeeding years are marked 
hy a and the classics. Often 
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(1519); ‘‘Ceesar’”’ (1519); ‘In divum Carolum electum - © 
Romanorum regem’’ (1519); and other occasional 
poems and addresses. These do not rise above the 
average level of the occasional literature of human- 
ism. No subtler meaning and no original or striking 
thoughts are concealed under the mediocre forms of 
expression. For the’ history of the University of 
Vienna, on the contrary, Brassicanus is of great im- 
portance, being numbered among the most vigorous 
representatives of the humanist movement. 

Among the editions issued by Brassicanus, the 
following are particularly well known: “Luciani 
Samosatensis Tragoedize’’ (1527); Salviani, ‘‘ De vero 
judicio et providentid’’ (Basle, 1530); Gennadius, 
“De sinceritate christiane fidei dialogus seu de via 
salutis humane’’ (Vienna, 1530); ‘‘Enchiridion de 
christianarum rerum memoria sive epitome historize 
ecclesiasticee per Eusebium descriptz auctore Hay- 
mone’’ (Hagenau, 1531); ‘‘Salonii Dialogi duo ”’ (ibid., 
1532); Pothonis, “‘De statu domus Dei” and ‘De 
magna domo sapientize ” (ibid., 1532). 

JoHANN LupwiaG BRASSICANUS, younger brother of 
Johann Alexander (b. at Tiibingen, 1509; d. at 
Vienna, 3 June, 1549) went to Vienna with his 
brother in 1524 and likewise won distinction both as 
a philologist and jurist. He spent some time in the 
service of Sigmund von Herberstein and Nicolaus 
Olah, and obtained the title of court historiographer 
of the Roman King, after which he studied law at 
Heidelberg (after 1532). Having been professor of 
Greek in Vienna for a short time (1534) and likewise 
in Padua, where in 1536 he was made doctor iuris, he 
was appointed professor of the Institutes at Vienna 
in 1537, and later professor of canon law. King 
Ferdinand summoned him to his council, at the same 
time granting him letters patent. of nobility and a 
coat of arms. He was twice rector of the university 
and four times dean. In 1544 he was made provincial 
superintendent, achieving considerable reputation as 
a public official, He seldom wrote anything for 
publication, and left only a few addresses and 


treatises on legal subjects. 

The best source of information for Johann Alexander 
Brassicanus is his letters, most of which are still unpublished 
(Imperial Library of Vienna, cod. 9705 and 9737), likewise a 
volume of collected letters in the Munich Library; extracts 
from both by Horawirz in_ Sttzungsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, phil.-hist. Klasse, LXXXVI, 274 sqq., LXXXIX 
188 saq XCIII, 425 sqq. Cf. ASCHBACH, Gesch. der Wiener 
Univ., III, 12 6-135; Kink, Gesch. der kaiserlichen Univ. Wien 
(Vienna, 1854), I Pt. II, 139; DétuincErR, Die Reformation, I, 
525; Hpreue in Kirchenlez., ai, 1206 sqq.; Hurtrer, Nomen- 
clator (3d ed., Innsbruck, 79086), Il, 1275 sqq.; ALAREE AND 
Band von J. Asch- 
bachs Gesch. der Univ. Wien (Vienna, 1898), 43-128; Herme- 
LINK, Die theolog. se! der Tiibingen vor der Reformation 
(Tiibingen, 1906), 175. 

JOSEPH SAUER. 


Braulio, Sarnt, Bishop of Saragossa, date of 
birth unknown; d. at Saragossa c. 651. In 631 he 
succeeded his brother John, whose archdeacon he 
had been, in the episcopal See of Saragossa. His in- 
fluence extended not only to the bishops, but also to 
the Kings of Spain. In one of his letters (no. XXXVii) 
he urged King Chindaswinth to appoint a co-regent 
in the person of his son Receswinth. To his insist- 
ence with his friend Isidore of Seville, is due the in- 
ception and completion of the latter’s “Libri Ety- 
mologiarum’’, Braulio was present at the synods 
held in Toledo in 633, 636, and 638. The members of — 
the last-mentioned council selected him to write an 
answer to Pope Honorius I, who had reproache 
Spanish papoes with negligence in the 
ance of th pastoral duties. Braulio i 

xxi cleverly an 


eats 


OXON, 1775). 


_ impressos. 


_ chronologisch und diplomatisch verfasst”’ (4 vols., 
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on 18 March, while the Roman Martyrology has it 
on the 26th. 

Braulio is the author (1) of a life of St. Emilian 
(Aimilianus Cucullatus, or San Millan de la Cogolla), 
a priest of the Diocese of Turiasso, now Tarazona, and 
the writer of a hymn in honour of the same saint. 
(2) A collection of forty-four letters, of which there 
is no mention in antiquity, was discovered in the 
eighteenth century in the Spanish city of Leon. 
They form a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the history of Spain under the Visigoths and were 
first published in the “‘Espafia Sagrada’”’ of Florez 
(8) The division and titles of the 
“Ktymologiarum Libri 20” of St. Isidore and a 
eulogistic notice of the latter’s life, together with an 
enumeration of his writings, are also Braulio’s work. 
This notice and catalogue he added to the “De 
Viris Illustribus”’ of Isidore. It is found printed in 
Migne, P. L. (LX XXI, 15-17). (4) Braulio’s author- 
ship of the ‘Acts of the Martyrs of Saragossa’’ is 
usually admitted. He may also have written the 
‘Passio S. Leocadiew’’. His works are accessible in 
P. L., LXXX, 639-720. 

Gams, Kirchengesch. von Span (Ratisbon, 1862-79), I, 320- 


329, 344; II, ii, 145-149, 224-227; Venasuns in Dict. Christ. 


Biog., 8. v.; CHEVALIER, Rép, bio-bib. (Paris, 1905), I, 692; Anal. 
Boll. (1905), XXIV, 153. N. A. WEBER 


Braun, Puacipus, a Bavarian historian, b. at 
Peiting near Schongau in Upper Bavaria, 11 Febru- 
uary, 1756; d. at Augsburg, 23 October, 1829. At 
thirteen he went as a choir-boy of the Benedictine 
Abbey of Saints Ulrich and Afra in Augsburg, and 
was a pupil for six years in the Jesuit gymnasium of 
thesame city. He entered the Abbey of Saints Ulrich 
and Afra as a novice, 13 May, 1775, and was ordained 
priest, 18September,1779. In1785 he was made head 
librarian of the abbey. He arranged and catalogued 
the library and made known to scholars the rarities 
it contained through the fine descriptions he gave of 
its early printed books and manuscripts in two works 
which he published while librarian. These publica- 
tions were: “Notitia historico-litteraria de libris ab 
artis typographice inventione usque ad annum 1479 
impressis, in bibliothecA monasterii ad SS. Udalri- 
cum et Afram Auguste extantibus. Pars I: Augs. 
Vindel. 1788. Pars II: Notitia . . . libros complec- 
tens ab anno 1480 usque ad annum 1500 inclusive 
Ibidem, 1789” and “ Notitia Historico-lit- 
teraria de codicibus manuscriptis in bibliotheca liberi 
ac imperialis monasterii O. S. Benedicti ad SS. 
Udalricum et Afram extantibus. Aug. Vindel., 6 
partes, 1791-1796”. After the abbey was dissolved, 
and its building converted into a barrack in 1806, 
Braun lived with a number of fellow-members of the 
order in a house near the church of St. Ulrich. 

In these new surroundings he endeavoured to ob- 
serve the rules of the order as far as possible, gave 
assistance in pastoral work, and devoted himself to 
the study of the history of the Diocese of Augsburg 
and its suppressed monastic foundations. He was 
made a foreign member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Munich, 3 August, 1808, which honour he ac- 


cepted, but he declined to settle in Munich. Among 
his historical writings the following are still valu- 


able: 


“Geschichte der Bischéfe von Augsburg, 


burg, 1813-15); “Codex diplomaticus monas- 
. Udalrici et Afree notis illustratus”’, issued as 
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ligious foundations and monastic houses of the 
Diocese of Augsburg, to the diocesan archives. 
Linpner, Die Schriftsteller u.s.w. des Benediktiner-Ordens 
wm heutigen Kénigreich Bayern., I1, 124-131 (Ratisbon, 1880); 
BeERLIERE in the Revue Bénédictine (1899). 
JosEPH Lins. 


Bravo, Francisco, as far as known, author of 
the first book on medicine printed in America. His 
“Opera Medicinalia etc. (Authore Francisco Brauo 
Orsunensi doctore Mexicano medico)’’ was published 
at Mexico, 1570. Three years before, Dr. Pedrarias 
de Benavides had published his “Secretos de Chirur- 
gia”, at Valladolid in Spain, and while the latter 
work is invaluable for the knowledge of Indian 
medicinal practices, and is the earliest book on these 
topics known to have been published, the work of 
Dr. Bravo has the merit of being the first medical 
treatise printed in America. The first regular physi- 
cian who came to Mexico appears to have been a 
Dr. Olivarez, although surgeon-barbers and other 
“healers and curers’? are mentioned as having 
already practised with Cortez. Strict medical regu- 
lations were established by the municipal council of 
the city of Mexico in 1527, and extended to the 
apothecaries in 1529. Although the faculty of 
medicine at the University of Mexico was not founded 
until 1578, two “Doctors in Medicine” were re- 
ceived at that institution as early as 1553. Dr. 
Benavides was a native of Toro in Spain and came 
to Honduras about the year 1550. Thence he went 
to Mexico and returned to Spain, after having di- 
rected for eight years the hospital “del Amor de 
Dios” in the city of Mexico. Of Dr. Bravo it is only 
known that he was a native of Ossuna, and began 
to practice at Sevilla in 1553.. He came to Mexico 
between that year and 1570. The date and place of 
his death are not known. 

Menpoza, Historia del gran Reyno de China (Antwerp, 1596), 
Itinerario del Nuevo Mundo in; Gonzkurz DAvina, Teatro ecle- 
sidstico, etc. (Mexico, 1649); YcazBaucrera, Bibliografia mexi- 
cana (Mexico, 1886); Mrnpietra, Historia eclesidstica Indiana, 
(1599, and published at Mexico, 1870); Torqurmapa, Mo- 
narquia Indiana (2d. ed., Madrid, 1723). The latter contains 
incidental references to the early physicians of Mexico. 
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Brazil, THe Unirep Srarres or.—A vast republic 
of central South America covering an area larger 
than that of the United States of America (if Alaska 
and the Philippines are not included). It extends 
from 5° N. to 33° 41’ S. latitude, and from 35° to 
73° W. longitude. Its greatest length is 2,500 miles, 
its greatest breadth 2,600 miles, and it has an area of 
3,218,130 square miles. It borders every other 
country on the continent of South America except 


Chile, being bounded on the north by Venezuela, — 


British, Dutch, and French Guiana, and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 


south by Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, and 


on the west by Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 

Brazil lies entirely east of the Andean mountain 
system. The basin of the Amazon occupies the 
northern and western portion of the country, and 
nearly the whole of this section is a vast plain, called 
the Selvas, which is, for the most part, less than 
500 feet above sea level, and never exceeds 1,000 
feet. The southern and eastern parts are plateaux, 
rising to heights of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. Upon 
these plateaux are situated: many mountain ranges. 
(This is said to be geologically the oldest part of the 


continent.) The mountain ranges of Brazil may ad 


Se into three systems, the most importan 
. is the Serra do Mar, which begins immediate 
north of the bay of R where the Or 


‘mountains rise to 7 
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Connecting with this range near Rio de Janeiro, and 
stretching northward, is the Serra Central, while a 
third system stretches northwestwards, separating 
the headwaters of the Sao Francisco and Tocantins 
Rivers from those of the Paranda. 

The Atlantic coast line of the republic is about 
4,000 miles long. North of Cape St. Roque it is low, 
and the slope towards the sea is gradual, but to the 
south of this cape the coast line is more elevated, the 
slope to the sea is steeper, and in the extreme south 
it becomes abrupt. The northern coast is but little 
broken, thus having few good harbours and not many 
islands, but along the southern coast there are many 
fine harbours. The system of rivers is perhaps un- 
equalled for their number and the length of their 
courses in any part of the world. They are especially 
important in the north of Brazil, where they con- 
stitute the chief means of travel through a region 
rich in natural resources. Owing to the copious rain- 
fall, most Brazilian rivers are navigable throughout 
the year. The principal ones are the Amazon, which 
is 2500 miles long and is navigable throughout almost 
its whole length, the Tocantins, and the Sao Fran- 
cisco. 

CiimaTE.—Covering so large an extent of territory, 
Brazil naturally has variations of climate. In the 
lowlands of the north, which are within the tropics, 
there is great heat, and the year is divided between 
the rainy and dry seasons of tropical regions. The 
rainy season begins in December or January and lasts 
until May or June. The rest of the year is generally 
dry. However, dry periods frequently occur during 
the rainy season, and rainy periods during the dry 
season. In the highlands of the central and southern 
portions there are four fairly well marked seasons. 
The vast Amazon basin is remarkable for its small 
seasonal variation of temperature; the thermometer 
rarely rises above 90° or falls below 75°. In the two 
southernmost States, Rio Grande do Sul and Sao 
Paulo, the temperature at times goes to the freezing 
point, especially in the highlands.. The prevailing 
winds are the trade winds from the east. These are 
the strongest in the valley of the Amazon from July 
to November, and thus the heat of the dry season is 
somewhat mitigated. The country is generally 
healthful, with the exception of the marshy banks of 
some of the rivers, the swamps, and regions where 
drainage is poor; in these places intermittent fevers 
are very common. Yellow fever has appeared at 
times, but has always been confined to the coast. 

AGRICULTURE.—Brazil has extensive tracts of 

- fertile land, especially along the Amazon and in the 
south-eastern portion; but the greater part of the 
plateaux is fit only for grazing. By far the most 
important product is coffee, of which Brazil produces 
more. than any other country in the world. The 
principal coffee regions are Sio Paulo, Minas Geraes, 
Espirito Santo, and Rio de Janeiro. Sugar, the next 
prodag in importance, is extensively produced in 

ernambuco, Bahia, and Ceara, tobacco in Bahia, 
and cocoa in the lower Amazon. Maize, beans, rice, 
and tropical fruits and vegetables are grown, but 
more for home consumption than for export. 

_ Minera Resources.—In mineral resources Brazil 

is probably the richest country in the world, but 
scarcity of population and capital have retarded its 
progress. It is rich in gold and diamonds, especially 
the St linas Geraes, which is to Brazil more 
lia and Pennsylvania together are to 
tes. Gold-mining is carried on to a 
linas Geraes and Bahia, chiefly 
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Brazil (1723) the total yield has been 12,000,000 
carats, valued at $100,000,000. Besides gold and 
diamonds, Brazil is rich in iron, lead, copper, zinc, 
manganese, and quicksilver, but the mining of these 
is impeded by the lack of cheap fuel and labour. 

MANuFAcTURES.—These are generally on a com- 
paratively small scale. The most important is the 
production of cotton goods, especially in the northern 
cities. In 1899 there were 134 cotton factories within 
the republic. Boots, shoes, cord, twine, hempen 
cloths for coffee sacks, furniture, saddles, and hats 
are also manufactured. 

RAILROADS AND TRANSPORTATION.—Railway en- 
terprise has made some little progress. In 1899 there 
were 8723 miles of railroad in operation, 4992 miles 
in course of construction, and 8440 miles projected. 
The most complete railroad systems are in the coffee 
regions of SAo Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio de 
Janeiro. A considerable proportion of these roads 
was built with a government guarantee of interest 
on the outlay. The rivers have steam navigation 
through many miles of their courses, and there are 
several Brazilian lines of coasting steamers. 

ComMERCE.—The foreign commerce of Brazil is 
quite large and is increasing yearly. Coffee is the 
staple article of commerce, constituting about sixty 
per cent of the total exports. Most of it finds a mar- 
ket in the United States. Sugar is second in im- 
portance, and then come rubber, cotton, hides, to- 
bacco, dye and cabinet woods, gold, and diamonds. 
The imports consist of all kinds of manufactured 
goods, cotton and woollen clothing, machinery, iron- 
ware, coal, petroleum, and foodstuffs. Great Britain 
controls about forty per cent of the import trade, 
Germany and France are next in importance, and the 
United States next. 

Poputation.—The population of Brazil, according 
to the official returns of 1890, was 14,333,915. A 
later census, taken in 1900, was rejected by the legis- 
lature as inaccurate. The population in 1903 ac- 
cording to an unofficial estimate was 19,500,000. 
According to the official figures of 1890, there were 
14,179,615 Catholies; 143,743 Protestants; 3300 of 
other creeds; and 7257 who professed no religion. It 
will thus be seen that the country is overwhelmingly 
Catholic. The population is composed of: (1) people 
of pure Portuguese blood, who form a large per- 
centage of the total; (2) full negroes; (3) native In- 
dians; (4) people of mixed race (the most numerous 
of all); and (5) a few European immigrants. The 
Portuguese portion of the population, as they con- 
stitute the wealthy and educated class, have made 
Portuguese the national language. Most of the semi- 
civilized Indians, particularly in the eastern States, 
speak the lingua geral, a language adapted by the 
Jesuit missionaries from the original language of the 
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disability, a vice-president. The president is elected 
by popular vote for a term of four years, and he can- 
not serve for two successive terms. He is assisted by 
a cabinet, the members of which he appoints or re- 
moves at will. The cabinet ministers preside over 
the following six departments: (1) finance; (2) war; 
(8) industry, railways, and public works; (4) in- 
terior and justice; (5) Navy; (6) foreign affairs. The 
president, by virtue of his office, is in supreme com- 
mand of the Army and Navy. He possesses the veto 
power over legisiation, but his veto may be over- 
ruled by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. The 
judicial power is vested in a federal supreme court 
consisting of fifteen members who are appointed for 
life by the president: with the approval of the Senate. 
The States enjoy a greater measure of autonomy 
than those of the United States of North America. 
They are governed by their own legislatures and 
governors and have their own judicial systems. 
Each State is divided into municipalities; each mu- 
nicipality controlled by a council and a prefect. 
Rewicion.—Under the Empire the Catholic was 
the only recognized Church, and it was supported by 
the States. Other religions were tolerated, but the 
Catholic was the official church. After the revolu- 
tion of 1889, how- 
ever, the separa- 
tion of Church 
and State was de- 


creed. The Pro- 
visional Govern- 
ment issued, 7 


January, 1890, a 
decree proclaim- 
ing the separa- 
tion of Church 
and State, guar- 
anteeing freedom 
of worship, and 
declaring that no 
church thereafter 
should be subsid- 
ized by the gov- 
ernment, nor in 
any way receive 
support either 
from the federal 
government or 
from those of the 
individual States. 
By the terms of 
this decree public 
officers were for- 
bidden to inter- 
fere in any way 
with the forma- 
tion of religious 
societies, and it 
was declared to 
be unlawful to stir up religious dissension among the 
people. Every religious body was at liberty to worship 
according to its own rites, while each individual could 
live according to his belief, and unite in societies with 
others, and build churches if he chose. The salaries 
of those in the service of the Church were ordered to 
be discontinued at the expiration of a year. The 
existing churchyards were secularized, and the ques- 
tion of the establishment of new cemeteries was left 
in the hands of individual communities. Religious 
bodies, however, could choose separate burial places, 
though always subject to the laws. The existing 
religious holidays, except Sunday, were abolished by 
another decree, and nine new ones established com- 
memorating secular events. Later, a civil marriage 
law was passed, somewhat resembling those of the 
United States and France, and also a divorce law. 
This latter, however, bore the stamp of the religious 
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training of the people, for by its terms, neither party 
es permitted to marry again during the life of the 
other. 

The conversion of Brazil, beginning about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, was brought about by 
the Jesuits, after whom came the Franciscans, and 
these were followed by the Benedictines. The coun- 
try to-day is almost entirely Catholic. Of the nine- 
teen and a half millions, over eighteen millions are 
of the Catholic faith. There are 5127 churches and 
chapels, 2067 secular and 559 regular clergy; 2083 
nuns engaged in hospitals and educational institu- 
tions; 524 schools, 12 large and 17 small seminaries. 

EccLEsIasTicaL ORGANIZATION.—The entire re- 
public is divided into the two ecclesiastical provinces 
of S&o0 Salvador da Bahia and Sao Sabastiiio (Rio de 
Janeiro). Each province containing nine suffragan 
dioceses, as follows: Province of Sdo Salvador da 
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Bahia (diocese created 1552, archidocese 1676); 
suffragan dioceses of Olinda (1676); Sao Luis do 
Maranhao (1676); Belem do Pard (1719); Goyaz 
(1826); Fortaleza, or Cearé (1854); Manaos (1893); 
Parahyba,- (1893); Alagoas (1901); Piauhy (1902). 
Province of Sao Sebastido (diocese created 1675, arch- 
diocese 1893); suffragan dioceses of Cuyabd (1745); 
Marianna (1745); Sao Paulo (1745); Sao Pedro do 
Rio Grande do Sul (1848); Diamantina (1854); Curi- 
tyba do Parand (1893); Petropolis (1893); Espirito 
Santo (1896); Porto Alegre (1900). Brazil has re- 
ceived a great honour at the hands of the present 
pope, that of having the first South American cardi- 
nal ever nominated chosen among its clergy. 
Epucation.—During the three centuries of colonial 
rule, Brazil made very little progress in the education 
of its people. There were few schools except the 
Jesuit colleges, and whatever libraries there were 
belonged to private individuals. The wealthy classes 
sent their children to Portugal to study, while those 
who could not bear this expense remained ignorant. 
After the declaration of independence, in 1822, con- 
ditions were somewhat improved, but the educational 
system was so crude that little progress was made un- 
til 1854, when the whole school system was re- 
organized. Since then there has been good progress 
in education, literature, and science, especially in the 
large cities. In the interior education is in a back- 
ward state, owing to the isolation of the inhabitants, 
and to lack of facilities of communication. For this 
reason the percentage of illiteracy for the entire 
country remains high (above 84%). At the present 
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time Brazil has a system of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. Congress has the sole power to 
create institutions of higher instruction and second- 
ary, or high-school, education throughout the coun- 
try, as well as of primary education in the Federal 
District. The Constitution provides that instruction 
given in public institutions shall be secular, and that 
primary education be free and at the expense of the 
States and municipalities. In most of the States 
primary education is compulsory. The schools are 
generally well equipped with libraries, laboratories, 
and appliances and furniture of different kinds. 
The primary schools are divided into first- and 
second-grade schools. Secondary education is also 
organized on a good basis. At the head of these 
secondary schools stands the Gymnasio Nacional at 
Rio de Janeiro, which was formerly Pedro II College. 
The national institutions devoted to the higher, or 
university, education are: two law schools at Pernam- 
buco and Sao Paulo; two medical schools at Rio de 
Janeiro and Bahia; a polytechnic school at Rio de 
Janeiro; a mining school at Ouro Preto, in the State 
of Minas Geraes; a school of fine arts at Rio de 
Janeiro. ‘There are some excellent public libraries 
throughout the country, the largest being the Na- 
tional Library at Rio de Janeiro, which contains 
235,000 printed vol- 
umes, 182,000 man- 
uscripts, and 100,000 
iconographical 
pieces. This insti- 
tution was begun 
with the historical 
library which King 
John VI_ brought 
from Portugal and 
presented to Brazil, 
and it was greatly 
augmented by the 
collection of the 
great Portuguese 
writer Barbosa Ma- 
chado, 

History.— Brazil 
was discovered on 
the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1500, by Vi- 
cente Yanez Pinzén, 
a Spaniard who had 
been a companion 
of Columbus. Two 
months later Dom Manoel, King of Portugal, fitted 
out a squadron for a voyage around the southern end 
of Africa to the East Indies under command of 
Pedro Alvares de Cabral. Contrary winds, however, 
drove him far out of his course, and after drifting 
about for some time he came upon an unknown land. 
He cast anchor in a haven which he called Porto 
Seguro, on Good Friday, 24 April, 1500. On Easter 
Sunday an altar was erected, Mass was celebrated, 
and Cabral formally took possession of the country 
in the name of Portugal. He then continued on his 
way to India, but first dispatching one of his ships to 
Portugal to report his discovery. Cabral named the 
newly discovered land Vera Cruz (the land of the 
True Cross), but the king in notifying the sovereigns 
called it Santa Cruz (Holy Cross). Very shortly 
thereafter it began to be called Brazil, from the name 
of a wood which grew in that region, and the name 
has been retained ever since. 

Although the country had been discovered by a 
Spaniard, Spain could make no claim. According to 
the Bull of Alexander VI (4 May, 1493) the diadine 
line between Spanish and Portuguese possessions had 
been fixed at a meridian 100 leagues west of Cape 
Verde. All discoveries east of this line were to 
belong to Portugal; those west of it to Spain. But 
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in the year following, by the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
the dividing line was extended to 370): leagues west of 
the Cape Verde Islands, and Spain was thus barred 
from the eastern portion of South America. In order 
to encourage colonization, grants, or ‘‘captaincies’’, 
were given to prominent Portuguese who were willing 
to settle in the country. The grants comprised not 
less than fifty leagues of sea coast, with feudal powers 
and the privilege of extending their possessions as far 
inland as the grantees desired. Thus nearly the entire 
Brazilian coast was before long dotted with Portu- 
guese settlements more or less skilfully administered. 
The first of these was established in 1532, at 8. Vicente, 
within the present State of S. Paulo, by Martinho 
Affonso de Souza, and the others at intervals there- 
after. Cattle and sugarcane were imported from 
Madeira, and the systematic cultivation of the latter 
began. 

But these early settlers had great troubles—with 
the Spaniards, who sought to gain a foothold east of 
the line of demarcation; with the French, who were 
trying to establish themselves on the coast; with the 
natives who were antagonistic to all Europeans. So 
that, for their common protection, it was deemed 
expedient that the ‘“captains’’ should forego some of 
their prerogatives, and concentrate all the Portu- 
guese power into 
the hands of a 
Governor General 
appointed by the 
Crown. The first 
Governor General 
was. Thomé de 
Sousa, who came 
over in 1547 and 
placed his capital at 
Bahia. The  Col- 
lege of Sao Paulo 
was established in 
Piratininga soon 
after the arrival of 
the first Bishop of 
Brazil, in 1552, and 
of a number of the 
Jesuits in 1553: 
These first mission- 
aries became friend- 
ly with the na- 
tives, and their col- 
lege soon became a 
centre of influence. 
In 1555 Nicolas Durand de Villegaignon, aided by 
Coligny, the French Huguenot leader, settled with a 
few Frenchmen on alittle island in the bay of Rio de 
Janeiro. But these French settlers were driven away 
by the Portuguese in 1560, and France was ever after 
unable to gain a foothold in Brazil. The settlement, 
however, was made permanent by the Portuguese 
who gave it the name of Sao Sebastiafo, and to this 
day Rio de Janeiro is officially called Sio Sebastiao 
do Rio de Janeiro, 

From 1580 to 1640, Brazil, as a dependency of 
Portugal, was in the hands of Spain, and during the 
latter part of this period Holland, being at war with 
Spain, seized a good portion of the country. A long 
struggle between Portugal and Holland for the pos- 
session of the country followed later, lasting until 
1654, when the Dutch surrendered the places they 
held, and the Portuguese were rid of all European 
rivals. In 1763 the capital was changed to Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Governor was given the title of 
Viceroy of Portugal. 

In 1807 Napoleon’s troops invaded Portugal, with 
the intention of seizing the royal family. The prince 
regent, Dom Joao, fled, with the royal family, and 
under an English escort set sail for Brazil, where he 
was enthusiastically received. Here Dom Jofo in- 
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stituted several reforms, notable among which were 
the opening of all Brazilian ports to the commerce of 
the world and the decree of 16 January, 1815, de- 
claring Brazil to be no longer a colony, but an integral 
part of the Kingdom of Portugal. Soon after this, 
the prince regent succeeded to the throne as Dom 
Joio VI. Revolutionary troubles in Portugal, in 
1820, making it necessary for Dom Joo to return 
thither, he appointed his son Dom Pedro, a young 
man of twenty-three, ‘“‘Lieutenant to the King’”’ and 
set sail for Portugal in 1821. From that time the 
Portuguese Cortes began to regard Brazil with 
anxiety; Dom Pedro was considered as more Brazil- 
ian than Portuguese. Revolutionary disturbances, 
moreover, had broken out in several of the provinces, 
notably in Pernambuco and Bahia. To check the 
growing power of Brazil, measures were passed 
detrimental to her interests, and tending to a revival 
of colonial conditions. As the Brazilian members of 
the Cortes were greatly in the minority, their resist- 
ance could not be effective. Matters came to a crisis 
when the Cortes finally ordered Dom Pedro to return 
to Portugal. The Brazilians rallied and besought 
him to ignore the order. Realizing his opportunity, 
Dom Pedro struck the first blow for independence, 
his decision being received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. The few Portuguese troops stationed in 
the country made but a half-hearted resistance, and 
on the 12th of October, 1822, Dom Pedro was pro- 
claimed Emperor and Perpetual Defender of Brazil. 
A popular assembly was convened in May, 1823, 
and a message from the emperor was read proposing 
many liberal ideas to be embodied in the forthcoming 
constitution. But discontented spirits raised such 
bitter opposition in the assembly that the emperor 
dissolved it. He later appointed a committee of ten 
to draft the constitution, and it was finally adopted 
24 March, 1825. Dom Pedro’s popularity, however, 
soon began to wane. He produced the impression of 
not being truly Brazilian at heart, by his employ- 
ment of a foreign force, by his continual interference 
in the affairs of Portugal, and especially by his ap- 
pointment of Portuguese to the highest offices, to the 
exclusion of natives. The Brazilians became dis- 
gusted at seeing their government conducted by 
foreigners, and soon they were in open rebellion. 
After vain attempts to suppress the revolution, the 
emperor abdicated (7 April, 1831) in favour of his 
six-year-old son, Dom Pedro de Alcantara, and 
sailed away to Portugal. 
The government was now placed in the hands of a 
regency, consisting at first of three members and 
_ later of a single individual. In 1840, when the young 
emperor had reached the age of fifteen, it was pro- 
posed by those who had become disgusted at the 
abuses of the regency, that the minority of Dom 
Pedro II be declared expired, in spite of the fact that 
the constitution had fixed the minority of the em- 
peror at eighteen years. After a heated and acri- 
monious debate, the regency was abolished, and the 
young emperor placed in full possession of the 
throne (23 July, 1840). r 
trouble at intervals with the Republican_ party, 
notably in 1848; but these risings were easily sup- 
pressed. In 1851 Brazil took an active part in 
thwarting the designs of the Argentine dictator, 
Rosas, who sought to seize Uruguay and Paraguay. 
~ was driven from the country and had to take 
England. In 1853 a decree was issued for- 
he importation of slaves. Yellow fever, 
1 unknown in Brazil, had made its appear- 


rt time before, and it was thought that the 
ee brought into the country by the 
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boundaries. The expedition was unsuccessful, and 
for ten years thereafter Brazil was hampered by 
many restrictions. In 1864 an outrage against 
Brazil on the part of Sefior Lopez, the dictator of 
Paraguay, precipitated a conflict between Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay on one side and Paraguay 
on the other. A bitter struggle now ensued, Para- 
guay offering a stubborn resistance which ended only 
with the death of Lopez in battle in 1870. Brazil, 
bearing the brunt of the war on her side, lost many 
thousands of men and a vast amount of money. 

In 1871 the death-blow was given to slavery in 
Brazil by a decree providing that every child there- 
after born of slave parents should be free. Slavery 
had been greatly checked since the decree of 1853 
prohibiting the importation of slaves, so that, with 
this new law in force, it was not long before slavery 
came to an end in the country. On 1 May, 1886, the 
Princess Isabelle, regent of Brazil while the emperor 
was in Europe, proclaimed the abolition of slavery. 

The fact that Dom Pedro reigned for nearly fifty 
years would indicate that he was liberal-minded, 
progressive, and enlightened, and that he was well 
liked by the people. But the work of freemasonry 
and the loss the planters suffered by the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves created a spirit of disaffection. 
The outcome was that, after a bloodless revolution 
(15 November, 1889), Dom Pedro was deposed, and a 
Republic was proclaimed, with General Deodoro da 
Fonseca as head of the provisional government. A 
decree was issued continuing the imperial civil list 
and granting Dom Pedro a subsidy of $2,500,000, 
both of which offers were refused by him. On the fol- 
lowing day (16 November) Dom Pedro and his family 
set sail for Portugal. The new Constitution, modelled 
upon that of the United States, was promulgated 
23 June, 1890, and in February of the following year 
General Fonseca was elected president of the new 
republic. But before the end of that year his arbi- 


trary methods precipitated a revolutionary move- , 


ment in Rio de Janeiro, and he was compelled to 
resign. He was succeeded by the vice-president, 
In 1893, a revolt, headed by 
Admirals Da Gama and Mello, was started; but it 
was of short duration. Rio de Janeiro was blockaded 
by the rebels, but the revolution collapsed soon after. 
In 1894 Peixoto was succeeded by Dr. Prudente de 
Moraes, who was called upon to face still another 
uprising, in 1897, under the leadership of Antonio 
Conseilheiro. After a few months this trouble also 
was crushed. In 1898 Dr. Campos Salles, who had 
been active in republican politics, succeeded to the 


presidential chair; Dr. Francisco Rodrigues Alves 
_succeeded him 15 November, 1902, and Affonso Penna 


assumed office 15 November, 1906. ; 
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the Holy Eucharist, since different conclusions may 
be drawn, on the one hand, from the Gospel of St. 
John and from the synoptic Gospels on the other. 
History does not establish conclusively what the 
practice of the Apostles and their early successors 

was, but it may be asserted with some probability 
that they made use of whatever bread was at hand, 
whether azymous or fermented. Different customs 
gradually began to grow up in different localities, and 
then became traditional and fixed. The Hastern 
Churches for the most part made use of leavened 
bread, as they still do, while the Western Churches 
declared their preference for unleavened bread. At 
the time of the schism this difference of practice gave 
rise to much discussion of the value of their respective 
claims in following the example of Christ, and fo- 
mented bitter controversy even in recent years. 
Either kind of bread is, of course, valid matter for 
the sacrifice, so the difference of usage should be of 
little dogmatic importance. (See AzYMES). 

In the primitive Church the bread and wine for the 
sacrifice were brought to the altar by the faithful, each 
contributing his share. A relic of this practice may 
now be seen in the rite of consecration of a bishop, for 
at the Offertory the newly consecrated bishop pre- 
sents to the consecrator, among other gifts, two loaves 
of bread, one of which is gilded, the other silvered, 
and both ornamented with the coat of arms of the 
consecrator and of the bishop elect. A similar usage 
is found in the ceremony of the solemn canonization 
of saints, where at the Offertory, one of the cardinal- 
priests makes an offering to the pope of two loaves of 
bread, one gilded and the other silvered. Although 
in the beginning bread which served for common use 
was offered at the altar, still, growing reverence for 
the Holy Eucharist soon effected a change, so that 
the altar-breads were specially prepared, assuming a 
round form of moderate thickness, and were stamped 
with a cross or some other significant religious em- 
blem having special reference to Our Lord in the 
Eucharist. These hosts became smaller and thinner 
in the Western Church until they assumed the light, 
wafer-like form now so common. 

In the Holy Eucharist, bread thus serves for the 
offering of the sacrifice, and after the Consecration 
for the Communion of the celebrant, the clergy, and 
the laity, as well as for reservation in ‘order that Com- 
munion may be brought to the absent, or that the 
Blessed Sacrament may be adored in the tabernacle 
-or in the monstrance. In Rome at one time it was 
the custom of the pope to send a part of the conse- 
crated bread to the priests in the titular churches 
that all might be united in offering the same sacrifice, 
so that this fermentum, as it was called, might in a 
spiritual sense leaven the whole mass of 'the faithful, 
and make them one with the pope in faith and wor- 
ship. Bishops also were once accustomed to send 
the Eucharistic Bread to their priests for the same 
purpose, and also to each other to signify that they 
admitted one another into ecclesiastical communion. 
To prevent abuses and profanation to the Sacrament, 
this custom was early prohibited and soon disap- 
peared. The usage then began of sending blessed 
bread instead of the Holy Eucharist to those who did 
not communicate at the Mass, and to those who might 
- wish to receive this gift as a pledge of communion of 
faith. Those who did not communicate received 
bread offered at the Offertory of the Mass but not 
consecrated. It appears to have received no other 
2 Diesing than that of the Offertory prayer, and was 
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both communicants and non-communicants. It ex- 
isted also in the West, and is mentioned by St. Gregory 
of Tours, the Council of Nantes, and Leo IV, in terms 
which would make it appear a somewhat universal 
custom. 

The little loaves or cakes of bread which received 
a special benediction and were then sent by bishops 
and priests to others, as gifts in sign of fraternal affec- 
tion and ecclesiastical communion, were also called 
eulogie, Persons to whom the eulogia was refused 
were considered outside the communion of the faith- 
ful, and thus bishops sometimes sent it to an excom- 
municated person to indicate that the censure had 
been removed. Later, when the faithful no longer 
furnished the altar-bread, a custom arose of bringing 
bread to the church for the special purpose of having 
it blessed and distributed among those present as a 
token of mutual love and union, and this custom still 
exists in the Western Church, especially in France. 
This blessed bread was called panis benedictus, panis 
lustratus, panis lustralis, and is now known in France 
as pain bénit. It differs from the eulogia mentioned 
above, because it is not a part of the oblation from 
which the particle to be consecrated in the Mass is 
selected, but rather is common bread which receives 
a special benediction. In many places it is the custom 
for each family in turn to present the bread on Sun- 
days and feast days, while in other places only the 
wealthier families furnish it. Generally the bread is 
presented with some solemnity at the Offertory of 
the parochial Mass, and the priest blesses it before 
the Oblation of the Host and Chalice, but different 
customs exist in different dioceses. The prayer 
ordinarily used for the blessing is the first or: second 
benedictio panis printed in the Roman missal and 
ritual. The faithful were exhorted to partake of it in 
the church, but frequently it was carried home. This 
blessed bread is a sacramental, which should excite 
Christians to practise especially the virtues of charity 
and unity of spirit, and which brings blessings to those 
who partake of it with due devotion. The Church, 
when blessing it, prays that those who eat it may re- 
ceive health both of soul and body: “‘ut omnes ex eo 
gustantes inde corporis et anim percipiant sanita-. 
tem’’; “ut sit omnibus sumentibus salus mentis et 
corporis’. In some instances the pain bénit was used 
not only with superstitious intent, and its virtues ex- 
aggerated beyond measure, but also for profane pur- 
poses. This usage was brought from France to 
Canada, and was practised chiefly in the province of 
Quebec. There the pain bénit was blessed imme- 
diately after the Asperges, and then distributed to — 
those who assisted at high Mass. The parishioners — 
furnished it in turn, and vied with one another in 
presenting as\rich and fine a pain bénit as possible, 
until finally the bishops, seeing that it entailed too 
much expense upon those in poorer circumstances, — 
prohibited it. Within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years the custom has almost entirely disappeared. 

In the present Roman ritual there are six blessings 
for bread. Two of these are entitled simply benedictio — 
panis, and, as mentioned above, are often used fone 
blessing the pain bénit. The third, entitled benedictio 
panis et placentarum (blessing of bread and cakes), ia 
found in the appendix among the blessings which 
not reserved. The other three are approved for 
ticular localities, and are special blessings given un 
the invocation of certain saints, usually on their 
days, in order to gain special favours through 
intercession. The first, approved for the Arch¢ 
of Cologne, is a blessing of lagen water, an 
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of blessing bread on certain feast days, as for instance 
on the feasts of St. Genevieve, of St. Nicholas of 
Tolentino, and others. 

Bread is also used in the rite of ordination of priests, 
as a Host is placed upon the paten which the candi- 
‘dates touch, in order to signify that power is given to 
them to consecrate bread into the Body of Christ. It 
is also sometimes prescribed in the rubrics that the 
bishop, after using the Holy Oils, as for example at 
confirmation and ordination, shall cleanse his fingers 
with crumbs of bread. Such, in the Christian liturgy, 
are the more important and general uses of bread, 
which, it will be seen, are confined principally to the 
Holy Eucharist. With the exception of some few 
blessings of bread for special purposes, most of these 
customs are closely connected with the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, and generally derive their origin from cere- 
monies practised with the Eucharistic bread. (See 
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(Freiburg, 1880), I, 172, 451; Scupamore in Dict. of Christ. 
Antig. (London, 1893), I, 600, 628; Nwaxn, History of the Holy 
Eastern Church (London, 1850); Le Vavassnur, Cérémonial 
selon le rit romain (Paris, 1902), I, 460. 
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Breast, STRIKING OF THE, as a liturgical act is 
prescribed in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass during 
the Confiteor at the phrase “Through my fault”’ 
(three times), at the Nobis Quoque Peccatoribus (once), 
at the Agnus Dei (three times), and at the Domine, 
Non Sum Dignus (three times). With bowed head, 
except at the Nobis Quoque Peccatoribus, moderately 
and without noise, the celebrant strikes his breast 
with the right hand, the fingers being held closely 
together and curved or fully extended, as the rubrics 
are silent on this point; after the. consecration, 
however, with the last three fingers only, since the 
thumb and index finger, which are joined, must not 
come in contact with the chasuble. At the Agnus 
Dei in requiem Masses the striking of the breast is 
omitted, to show that the celebrant is thinking of 
the departed more than of himself. The faithful 
are accustomed to this practice as well as the priest. 

The early Christians were familiar with the prac- 
tice, as St. Augustine and St. Jerome testify. ‘‘No 
sooner have you heard the word ‘Confiteor’”’, says 
the former, “than you strike your breast. What 
does this mean except that you wish to bring to 
light what is concealed in the breast, and by this 
act to cleanse your hidden sins?” (Sermo de verbis 
Domini, 13). ‘‘We strike our breasts’’, declares St. 
Jerome, “because the breast is the seat of evil thoughts: 
we wish to dispel these thoughts, we wish to purify 
our hearts” (In Ezechiel, c. xviii). A warrant for these 
statements is found in the Psalmist: A contrite and 
humbled heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise (Ps., 1, 
19). The petitioner at the Throne of Mercy would 
chasten his heart and offer it as a sacrifice to God, 
who healeth the broken of heart and bindeth up 
their wounds (Ps. exlvi, 3). The ancient Chris- 
tians were accustomed to strike the breast when 
‘they heard mention made of sensual sins; at the 


“Forgive us our trespasses’’ of the Pater Noster; 


and in detestation of the crime of the Jews, at the 
words of the Gospel, ‘Thou hast a devil’’, applied 


ERGER in Kirchenlex.; A. Carpo, Compendiosa Biblio- 
ica (Bologna, 1885), s. vv. Confiteor, Nobis quoque 
Agnus Dei, Domine non sum dignus. 
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to make a third attempt. 
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Though of unusual physical strength, his health 
gave way completely when he was twenty-eight, 
which interfered with his studies and permitted 
only what was strictly necessary, so that he never 
acquired any extensive theological knowledge. 
On 19 June, 1625, he arrived in Quebec, with the 
Recollect, Joseph de 
la Roche d’Aillon, 
and in spite of the 
threat which the Cal- 
vinist captain of the 
ship made to carry 
him back to France, 
he remained in the 
colony. He _ over- 
came the dislike of 
the colonists for Jes- 
uits and secured .a 
site for a residence 
on the St. Charles, 
the exact location 
of a former landing 
of Jacques_ Cartier. 
He immediately took 
up his abode in the 
Indian wigwams, and 
has left us an ac- 
count of his five months’ experience there in the 
dead of winter. In the spring he set out with the 
Indians on a journey to Lake Huron in a canoe, 
during the course of which his life was in constant 
danger. With him was Father de Notie, and they 
established their first mission near Georgian Bay, 
at Ihonatiria, but after a short time his companion 
was recalled, and he was left alone. 

Brébeuf met with no success. He was sum- 
moned to Quebec because of the danger of extinc- 
tion to which the entire colony was then exposed, 
and_arrived there after an absence of two years, 
17 July, 1628. On 19 July, 1629, Champlain sur- 
rendered to the English, and the missionaries re- 
turned to France. Four years afterwards the colony 
was restored to France, and on 23 March, 1633, 
Brébeuf again set out for Canada. While in France 
he had pronounced his solemn vows as spiritual 
coadjutor. As soon as he arrived, viz., May, 1633, 
he attempted to return to Lake Huron. The 
Indians refused to take him, but during the follow- 
ing year he succeeded in reaching his old mission 
along with father Daniel. It meant a journey of 
thirty days and constant danger of death. The 
next sixteen years of uninterrupted labours among 
these savages were a continual series of privations 
and sufferings which he used to say were only roses 
in comparison with what the end was to be. The 
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‘details may be found in the ‘“ Jesuit Relations ”’. 


In 1640 he set out with Father Chaumonot to 
evangelize the Neutres, a tribe that lived north 
of Lake Erie, but after a winter of incredible hard- 
ship the missionaries returned unsuccessful. In 
1642 he was sent down to Quebec, where he was 
given the care of the Indians in the Reservation at 
Sillery. About the time the war was at its height 
between. the Hurons and the Iroquois, Jogues and 
Bressani had been captured in an effort to reach 
the Huron country, and Brébeuf was appointed 

He pactesded With 
him on this journey were Chabanel and Garreau, 
both of whom were afterwards murdered. They 
reached St. Mary’s on the Wye, which was the 
central station of the Huron Mission. By 1647 the 

with the French, but — 
the Hurc in 1648 — 
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who could have escaped but rejected the offer made 
to them and remained with their flock. The two 
priests were dragged to St. Ignace, which the Iro- 
quois had already captured. 

On entering the village, they were met with a 
shower of stones, cruelly beaten with clubs, and 
then tied to posts to be burned to death. Brébeuf 
is said to have kissed the stake to which he was 
bound. The fire was lighted under them, and their 
bodies slashed with knives. Brébeuf had scalding 
water poured on his head in mockery of baptism, 
a collar of red-hot tomahawk-heads placed around 
his neck, a red-hot iron thrust down his throat, 
and when he expired his heart was cut out and 
eaten. Through all the torture he never uttered 
a groan. The Iroquois withdrew when they had 
finished their work. The remains of the victims 
were gathered up subsequently, and the head of 
Brébeuf is still kept as a relic at the Hd6tel-Dieu, 
Quebec. His memory is cherished in Canada 
more than that of all the other early missionaries. 
Although their names appear with his in letters 
of gold on the grand staircase of the public build- 
ings, there is a vacant niche on the facade, with his 
name under it, awaiting his statue. His heroic 
virtues, manifested. in such a remarkable degree 
at every stage of his missionary career, his almost 
incomprehensible endurance of privations and 
suffering, and the conviction that the reason of his 
death was not his association with the Hurons, 
but hatred of Christianity, has set on foot a move- 
ment for his canonization as a saint and martyr. 
An ecclesiastical court sat in 1904 for an entire 
year to examine his life and virtues and the cause 
of his death, and the result of the inquiry was for- 
warded to Rome. 

RocHEMONTEIX, Les Jésuites et la nouvelle France (Paris, 
1896), Il; Suwa, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (New 
York, 1888); CHARLEVOIX, Histoire de la nouvelle France, tr. 
Suma’ (New York, 1871); Parkman, Jesuits in North America 
(Boston, 1885); BANCROFT, History of the U.S. (Boston, 1853). 
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Breda (BrepANA), Diocese or, situated in the 
Dutch province of Brabant and suffragan of Utrecht. 
The city was founded in the twelfth century and 
with the surrounding territory formed the Barony 
of Breda, an imperial fief hereditary in the house 
of Nassau to which Queen Wilhelmina belongs. 
This barony was formerly within the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the See of Liége, but became subject 
to Antwerp when Pius IV made that city (1561) the 
seat of a new diocese. Breda suffered much during 
the political disorders of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, in consequence of which the free 
exercise of the Catholic religion was more or less re- 
stricted. The iconoclasts in their outbreak of 22 Au- 
gust, 1566, left some sad traces yet visible at Breda. 
In the years immediately following, the city and its 
district were alternately held by Spanish troops 

and by those of the States- Genes: though the 
into were destined to be its eventual masters. It 
passed finally into their hands 10 October, 1637, when 
ie surrendered to the Stadtholder, Prince Frederick 

en 


 testants prohibited strictly the exercise of the Catho- 
lic religion. At the Peace of Wesel as in 1648 the 
Barony of Breda was made directly subject to the 


- $tates-General and lost thereby the last remnants 


of its ancient liberty. The “reformed ” religion 

was alone allowed, and rigorous measures were 
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ry. 
Thenceforth, as was their custom, the Dutch Pro- 


gated to revise the acts and proceedings of eh ’ 


declared her condemnation ee pays, lee 
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little earlier the Batavian Republic had proclaimed 
(1796) liberty of religious worship, and in this 
Catholics saw a presage of better days. The con- 
stitution of the new Kingdom of the Netherlands 
(1815) guaranteed this boon more effectively. 

When the Diocese of Antwerp was abolished 
by the Concordat of 15 July, 1801, Pius VII created 
by his Brief of 22 March, 1803, the Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Breda and allotted to it the northern part 
of the former Diocese of Antwerp, then within the 
limits of the Batavian Republic. He also added 
thereto a part of the former Diocese of Ghent, situated 
in the province of Zeeland and known as Staats 
Vlaanderen. The Right Rev. Adriaan van Dongen 
(1803-26) was the first vicar Apostolic, and he estab- 
lished the diocesan (theological) seminary at Hoeven. 
By the terms of the Concordat, signed 17 August, 
1827, between the Holy See and King William I, 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Breda was incorporated 
with the new See of Bois-le-Duc, whereby the ecclesi- 
astical independence of the former was seriously 
threatened. Indeed, this arrangement was already 
becoming effective when the Belgian Revolution of 
1830 broke out. The final separation of Belgium 
from Holland (1831) now made it impossible to 
execute the Concordat of 1827. The ecclesiastical 
situation, therefore, remained unchanged, except 
that the vicar Apostolic of Breda was made tem- 
porarily administrator Apostolic. When Pius IX 
re-established the hierarchy in Holland by his Brief, 

“‘ Hix qua die”’ (4 March, 1853), the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Breda was made one of the four suffragans of the 
new Archdiocese of Utrecht. 

The first bishop of the new See of Breda was its 
vicar Apostolic, the Right Rev. Jan van Hooydonk, 
Apostolic administrator since 1826, and _ titular 
Bishop of Dardania since 1842. He died in 1867 
and was succeeded first by the Right Rev. Jan van 
Genk who held two diocesan synods (1868, 1869) and 
died .in 1874; later by the Right Rev. Hendrik van 
Beek, a celebrated Hellenist, who died in 1884; and 
then by the Right Rey. ’Peter Leyten. Besides 
the above-mentioned theological seminary at Hoeven 
there is a preparatory ecclesiastical seminary at 
Oudenbosch, known as De Ypelaar and founded in 
1839. The new cathedral (1875) is dedicated to 
St. Barbara and is a masterpiece of the famous — 
Dutch architect Cuypers. The finest of the churches 
of Breda is the superb Gothic edifice of Notre Dame, 
built in the fifteenth century. It has long been held 
by the Protestant community. In it may still be ~ 
seen several sepulchral monuments of the house of ~ 
Orange-Nassau. According to the most recent 
statistics there are in the Diocese of Breda 198,000 _ 
Catholics, 100 parishes, 245 priests in actual service, 
23 charitable institutions, and 59 free (Catholic) — 
schools. 

_Krucer,; Kerkelijke geschiedenis van het bisdom van abe 
(Bergen-op-Zoom, 1875), i-iv; ALBERS, Geschiedenis van 


herstel der hierarchie in de Nederlanden (Nimwegen, 1903-1 304), 
i-ii; Neerlandia catholica (Utrecht, 1888). 
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Breeches Bible. See Epirions or THE BIBLE. 


Bréhal, Jean, a French Dominican theologia n 
of the convent of Evreux; died.c. 1479. He was 
made Doctor of Theology at the University of Caen, 
1443; Prior of St.-Jacques, Paris, 1455; and Inquisite 
General of France, 1452, which office he held ut 
1474, At the instance of Charles VII, he was 


of Joan of Arc, and on 7 July, 1466, he 
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by the Jesuit Father Ayroles in “La vraie Jeanne 
d’Are” (1790). Bréhal resigned his office in 1474 
and retired to his convent of Evreux, where he spent 
the rest of his days in study, a model of conventual 
observance and discipline. He wrote: “De libera 
auctoritate audiendi confessiones religiosis mendi- 
cantibus concessi”’, first edition, date and place of 
publication not given; later, 1479; and Paris, 1507. 
Quétrir-EcHarp, Scriptores Ord, Pred. (Paris, 1719), I, 815; 
MANDONNET in Dict, de théol. cath. (Paris, 1903), 1127; Hur- 
TER, Nomenclator, 11, 1059; Civilta Cattol. (1894), IX, 463-467; 
MicHaugu in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol. (1895), XIX, 136-140. 
Joun R. Vouz. 


Brehon Laws, THe.—Brehon law is the usual term 
for Irish native law, as administered in Ireland down 
to almost the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
in fact amongst the native Irish until the final con- 
summation of the English conquest. It derives its 
name from the Irish word Breitheamh (genitive 

_ Breitheamhan, pronounced Brehoon or Brehon) which 
means a judge. That we have ample means for be- 
coming acquainted with some of the principal provi- 
sions of the Brehon code is entirely owing to the 
labours of two men, O’Curry and O’Donovan, who 
were the first Irish scholars since the death of the great 
hereditary Irish antiquarian, Duald Mac Firbis (mur- 
dered by an English settler in 1670), to penetrate 
and understand the difficult and highly technical lan- 
guage of the ancient law tracts. After much labori- 
ous work in the libraries of Trinity College Dublin, 
in the Royal Irish Academy, in the British Mu- 
seum, and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, O’Curry 
transcribed eight volumes full of the so-called Brehon 
Laws containing 2,906 pages, and O’Donovan nine 
more volumes containing 2,491 pages. Nor was their 
labour by any means exhaustive. There are many 
more valuable Brehon documents still untranscribed 
in the library of Trinity College, in the British Mu- 
seum, and in the Bodleian, and possibly some frag- 
ments in the Royal Irish Academy and other reposi- 
tories. From the labours of O’Donovan and O’Curry 
the Government published in the Master of ‘the Rolls 
series five great tomes and a sixth containing a 
glossary. But these five large volumes do not by any 
means contain the whole of Irish law literature, which, 
in its widest sense, that is, including such pieces as 
the “Book of Rights’’, would probably fill at least 
ten such volumes. 

Contents or THE Brexnon Law Booxs.—The first 
two volumes of the Brehon Law, as published, contain 
the Seanchus Mér (Shanahus More) or ‘Great Im- 
memorial Custom’’ which includes a preface to the 
text, in which we are told the occasion of its being 
first put together and “‘purified’’, and the Law of 
Distress, a process which always had much influence 
in Irish legislation. The second volume contains the 
Law of Hostage Sureties, also a very important item 

in ancient Irish life, the law of fosterage, of tenure 
of stock, and of social connexions. The third volume 
contains the important document known as the 

. “Book of Acaill’’, which is chiefly taken up with the 
law of torts and injuries. This book professes to be 

a compilation of the various dicta and judgments of 
King Cormac Mac Airt who lived in the third century, 
and of Cennfaeladh, a famous warrior who fought in 

the Battle of Moyrath (c. 634), and afterwards became 
a renowned jurist, who lived in the seventh. The 
Hi fourth and fifth volumes consist of isolated law tracts, 
on 
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; of land, social ranks, the laws relating to 
their verse, the laws relating to the Church, 
s, husbandmen, pledges, renewals of covenants, 
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of learned lawyers. The text of the Seanchus Mor, 
for instance, which is contained in the first two vol- 
umes, is comparatively brief. That part of it relating 
to the law of immediate seizure must, according to 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, have been written before 
the year 600, but not before the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, which probably took place 
in the third century. The rest of the Seanchus is not 
so old. The year 438 is that given by the Irish an- 
nalists themselves for the redaction of the Seanchus 
Mor which according to its own commentary was the 
joint effort of three kings, of two clerics, of Ross a 
doctor of the Bérla Féine or legal dialect, of Dubh- 
thach a doctor of literature, of Fergus a doctor of 
poetry, and of St. Patrick himself, who struck out of 
it all that “clashed with the law of God’’. It is im- 
possible to say how far certain parts of the law may 
have reached back into antiquity and become stereo- 
typed by usage before they became stereotyped in 
writing. The text of the Seanchus Mor itself is not 
extensive. It is the great amount of commentaries 
written by generations of lawyers upon the text, and 
then the additional annotations written upon these 
commentaries by other lawyers, which swells the 
whole to such a size. 

Trish Soctan Oreanization.—We are able to 
gather fairly well from these books the remains only 
of what must once have been an immense law litera- 
ture, the social organization of a pure Aryan people, 
closely cognate with the ancestors of the modern 
Gauls, Spaniards, and Britons; and from what we 
learn of the ancestors of the present Irish people we 
may deduce a good deal that is probably no less ap- 
plicable to the other Aryan Celts. Broadly speaking, 
the country was governed by a ruling class called 
“Kings’’, of different grades, the highest being the 
King of Ireland, and next to these were the nobles or 
princes called in Irish Flaith (pronounced like flah 
or floih). In all there were, including kings and 
flaiths, nominally at least, seven different kinds of 
aires (arras), or nobles, and provision was carefully 
made that a wealthy farmer, or peasant grown rich 
through cattle, could, if he possessed twice the wealth 
of the lowest of the seven, and had held it for cer- 
tain generations, become an aire, or noble, of the 
seventh, or lowest degree. Thus wealth and descent 
were carefully balanced over against each other. 
“He is an inferior chief whose father is not a chief’’, 
says the law. But it took care at the same time not 
to close to anyone the avenues to chieftainship. Un- 
der ancient Irish law the land did not belong to the 
king or the chief or the landlord, but to the tribe, and 
the lowest of the free-tribesmen had as much an in- 
alienable right to his share as had the chief himself. 
In process of time parts of the tribal territory appear 
to have become alienated to sub-tribes or families, 
and the chief, who always exercised certain adminis- 
trative duties with respect to the land, appears to 
have had certain specific portions of the tribal land 
allotted to himself for his own use, and for the main- 
tenance of his household and relatives. He was in 
no sense, however, what is now known as a landlord, 
although the whole tendency of later times was to 
increase his power at the expense of his tribe and 
vassals. é 5 

FREE-TRIBESMEN.—The great bulk of the ancient 
Irish cultivators were the Féine (Faina) or free- 
tribesmen from whom the Brehon law is called in 
Trish Féineachas, or the ‘‘ Law of the Free-tribesmen ”’.. 
In process of time many of these in hours of distress 
naturally found themselves involved in something — 
like pecuniary transactions with their head-chiefs, 
and, owing to poverty 


, or for some other reason, were 
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stock tenant—saer means free in the Irish language— 
accepted only a limited amount of stock; and re- 
tained his tribal rights, always most carefully guarded 
by the Brehon law, in their integrity. But the Daer- 
stock—daer means unfree—tenant, who took stock 
from his chief, became liable for heavier but still care- 
fully defined duties. For instance for every three 
heifers deposited with him by his chief, he became 
liable to pay his chief the “proportionate stock of a 
calf of the value of a sack with its accompaniments ’’, 
and refections for three persons in the summer, and 
work for three days. The tribesman, it will be ob- 
served, by accepting stock from his chief parted to 
some extent with his freedom, but his interests were 
carefully looked after by law, and it was provided 
that after food-rent and service had been rendered 
for seven years, if the chief should die, the tenant 
should become entitled to the stock deposited with 
him. If, on the other hand, the tenant died, his heirs 
were partly relieved from their obligation. It will 
be observed that while this to some extent resembles 
the well-known Metayer system, so common on the 
continent of Europe, where the landlord supplies the 
stock and the land, and the tenant the labour and the 
skill, it differs from it in this, namely that in Ireland 
the saer- and daer-stock farmer did not supply the land, 
which was theirs by right of their free tribesmanship. 
In this way, namely, by accepting stock from their 
over-lords, a rent-paying class grew up in Ireland, to 
which undoubtedly in time a large proportion of the 
ancient Irish came to belong, but the rent was paid not 
for the land but for the chief’s property deposited 
with the tenant. 

But outside of the Free-tribesman (the Féine and 
Céile) there grew up gradually a class of tenants 
who were not free, who in fact must have been in 
something very like a state of servitude. These were 
known by the name of fuidirs or bothachs,1. e. cottiers. 
They appear to have been principally composed of 
broken men, outcasts from foreign tribes, fugitives 
from justice, and the like, who, driven out of or for- 
saking their own tribes, sought refuge under some 
other chief. These men must have been natural ob- 
jects of suspicion if not of detestation to the free 
tribesmen, and, being themselves absolutely helpless, 
and having no tribal rights of their own, they became 
entirely dependent upon their chief, who settled them 
down upon the outlying or waste lands of the tribe, 
or possibly at times upon his own separate land which 
as chief he held in severalty, and imposed upon them 
far heavier tolls or rents than the law permitted to 
be exacted from any other members of the tribe. As 
Ireland became more troubled by Northmen, Nor- 
mans, and English, this class of tenant increased in 
numbers, so many tribes were broken or destroyed, 
and the survivors dispersed to find refuge in other 
tribes and under other chiefs. In this way there 


grew up gradually, even under Irish law, a body of 
tenants to whom their chiefs must have stood in the 
light of something like English landlords. 

Tue Irish Famity or Frine.—A curious Irish 
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a greater share of artificiality in proportion to its 
enlargement. Because, while all the members of the 
sept could actually point to a common descent, the 
descent from a single ancestor in the case of the whole 
tribe was more or less founded upon fiction. The por- 
tion of territory ruled over by a sub-king was called 
tuath (too-a) and contained within it, at all events 
in later times, members of different descents. The 
chief, both of the twath and the sept, was elected by 
the tribe or clansmen. The law of primogeniture did 
not obtain in Ireland, and the selection was made 
of the man who being of the chieftain’s near blood 
could best defend the tribe and lead it in both war 
and peace. ‘The head of every tribe’’, says the Bre- 
hon Law tract the Cain Aigillne, ‘should be the man 
of the tribe who is the most experienced, the most 
notable, the most wealthy, the most learned, the 
most truly popular, the most powerful to oppose, the 
most steadfast to sue for profits and to be sued for 
losses.’’ As early as the third century, in a well-known 
piece of Irish literature, Cairbre, afterwards King of 
Ireland, is depicted as asking his father Cormac Mac 
Airt the question: ‘‘For what qualifications is a king 
elected over countries and tribes of people?’’ And Cor- 
mac in his answer embodied the views of practically 
every clan in Ireland down to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. ‘He is chosen’’, said the king, 
“from the goodness of his shape and family, from his 
experience and wisdom, from his prudence and mag- 
nanimity, from his eloquence and bravery in battle, 
and from the number of his friends.’? He was, how- 
ever, always chosen from the near kindred of the 
reigning chieftain. 

Irish Crrminau Law.—There seems to have been 
no hard and fast line drawn between civil and crimi- 
nal offences in the Brehon law. They were both 
sued for in the same way before a Brehon, who heard 
the case argued, and either acquitted or else found 
guilty and assessed the fine. In the case of a crime 
committed by an individual all the sept were liable. 
If the offence were one against the person, and the © 
criminal happened to die, then the liability of the 
sept was wiped out, for, according to the maxim, “the 
crime dies with the criminal’’. If, however, the of- 
fence had been one causing damage to property or 
causing material loss, then the sept remained still 
liable for it, even after the death of the criminal. 
This regulation resulted in every member of the sept 
having a direct interest in suppressing crime. There 
was always a fine inflicted for manslaughter, even’ 
unpremeditated, which was called an eric. If the 
manslaughter was premeditated, or what we would 
call murder, the eric was doubled, and it was dis- 
tributed to the relatives of the slain in the proportion 
to which they were entitled to inherit his property. 
If the eric were not paid, then the injured person or 
family had a right to put the criminal to death. This 
acceptance of a blood-fine or eric for murder was a 
great source of scandal to the English, but, as Keating 
points out in the preface to his history of Ireland — 
written in Irish, it was really a beneficent and logical 
institution, made necessary by the number of tribes 
into which Ireland was divided. Nor was the pun- 
ishment, though short of the capital one, by any — 
means light, and it at least insured compensation to — 
the murdered man’s relatives, a compensation amount-_ 
ing to the entire ‘“honour-price”’ of the murderer. 
For every man, from king to jutdir (the lowest class 
of tenant), had what was in Irish law termed hi 
eineachlan, or honour-price, and this was forfeited in 
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for crimes against the person were particularly heavy; 
two cows, for instance, was the fine for a blow which 
raised a lump but did not draw the blood. The pun- 
ishments awarded by the Brehons were of a most 
humane character. There is no trace of torture or 
of ordeal in ancient Irish law. 

From the earliest times in which the English in- 
vaders made the acquaintance of the Brehon law 
system they denounced it with the most unsparing 
invective. But all the Norman chiefs who ruled over 
Trish tribal lands governed their territories by it in 
preference to English law, and in Hlizabeth’s reign 
the great Shane O’Neill pointed out with bitter irony 
that if his Irish laws were so barbarous as the queen’s 
ministers alleged, it was passing strange that three 
hundred families had migrated from the English pale 
and the beneficent operations of English law to take 
refuge in his dominions. As early as 1367 an English 
Statute of Kilkenny denounced Brehon law as “wicked 
and damnable”. ‘“Lewd’’ and “unreasonable’’ are 
the epithets applied to it by Sir John Davies. ‘In 
many things repugning quite both to God’s law and 
man’s’ is how the poet Edmund Spenser charac- 
terized it. 

The student, however, who views these laws dis- 
passionately to-day, and merely from a juridical point 
of view, will find in them, to use the words of the 
great English jurist Sir Henry Maine, ‘‘a very re- 
markable body of archaic law unusually pure from 
its origin’’. It is, in fact, a body of law that reflects 
for us early Aryan custom in its purity, almost per- 
- fectly untainted or uninfluenced by that Roman law 
which overran so much of the rest of Europe. It is 
true that Brehon law does bear certain resemblances 
to Roman law, but they are of the slightest, and not 
even so strong as its resemblance to the Hindoo codes. 
It has in truth certain relations to all known bodies 
of Aryan law from the Tiber to the Ganges, some to 
the Roman laws of earliest times, some to the Scan- 
-dinavian, some to the Slavonic, and some partic- 
ularly strong ones to the Hindoo laws, and quite 
enough to old Germanic law of all kinds ‘‘to render 
valueless’, to use the words of Sir Henry Maine, 
“the comparison which the English observers so 
constantly institute with the laws of England’’. 
“Much of it’’, says Maine, ‘“‘is (now) worthless save 
for historical purposes, but on some points it really 
does come close to the most advanced legal doctrines 
of our day”’. ‘There is a singularly close approach’’, 
he remarks in another place, “‘to modern doctrines 
on the subject of contributory negligence, and I have 
found it possible to extract from the quaint texts of 
the ‘ Book of Acaill’ some extremely sensible rulings 
on the difficult subject of the measure of damages, 
for which it would be in vain to study the writings 
of Lord Coke though these last are relatively of much 
later date’. But he points out how heavily the 
Brehon Law pays in other respects for this striking 
anticipation of the modern legal spirit by its too 
frequent air of fancifulness and unreality and in- 
dulgence of imagination. In the ‘Book of Acaill’’, 
for instance, which, as mentioned before, is chiefly 
- concerned with the law of torts, we find four long 
pages concerned solely with the injuries received 
from dogs in dog-fights—Ireland was famous for its 
hounds, and dog-fights figure more than once in old 

Trish literature—setting forth in the most elaborate 
one all the qualifications of the governing rule re- 
; in the case of owners, in the case of spectators, 


-interposer’’, that is the man who tries 
e dogs with a bias in favour of one of 
ease of an accidental onlooker, in the 
under age, and in the case of an idiot. 
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to deal with all cases and all varieties of circum- 
stances, and they have special rules for almost every 
relation of life and every detail of the social economy. 
A great number of the cases which come under dis- 
cussion in the law books appear to be rather prob- 
lematical than real, cases propounded by a teacher 
to his pupils to be argued on according to general 
principles, rather than actual subject for legal dis- 
cussion. 

ORIGIN AND GRADUAL Growrs.—Ancient Irish 
law was not produced by a process resembling legis- 
lation, but grew up gradually round the dicta and 
judgments of the most famous Brehons. These Bre- 
hons may very well have been in old times. the Irish 
equivalents of the Gaulish Druids. There were only 
four periods in the entire history of Ireland when 
special laws were said to have been enacted by leg- 
islative authority: first during the reign of that 
Cormac Mac Airt already mentioned, in the third 
century; second, when St. Patrick came; third, by 
Cormac mac Culinan, the King-Bishop of Cashel, who 
died in 908; and lastly by Brian Boru, about a century 
later. But the great mass of the Brehon code ap- 
pears to-have been traditional or to have grown with 
the slow growth of custom. The very first paragraph 
of the Law of Distress takes us back to a case which 
happened in the reign of Conn of the Hundred Bat- 
tles in the second century, and this passage was 
already so antique at the close of the ninth century 
that it required a gloss, for Cormac mac Culinan (who 
died in 908) alludes in his glossary to the gloss upon 
this passage. There are many allusions in this glos- 
sary to the Seanchus Mor, always referring to the 
glossed text, which must consequently have been in 
existence before the year 900. The text of the Sean- 
chus Mor relies upon the judgments of famous Bre- 
hons such as Sencha in the first century, but there is 
no allusion in its text to any books or treatises. The 
gloss, however, is full of such allusions. Fourteen 
different books of civil law are alluded to in it. Cor- 
mac in his glossary alludes to five. Only one of the 
five alluded to by Cormac is among the fourteen men- 
tioned in the Seanchus Mér. This shows that the 
number of books upon law must in old times have 
been legion. They perished, with so much of the rest 
of Irish literature, under the horrors of the English 
invasion and the penal laws, when an Irish MS. was 
a source of danger to the possessor. 

The essential idea of modern law is entirely absent 
from the Brehons, if by law is meant a command, 
given by some one possessing authority, to do or to 
forbear doing a certain thing under pains and penal- 
ties. There is no sanction laid down in the Brehon 
laws against those who violated them, nor did the 
State provide any such sanction. This was the great 
inherent weakness of Irish jurisprudence, that it 
lacked the controlling hand of a strong central goy- 
ernment to enforce its decisions. It is a weakness 
inseparable from a tribal organization in which the 
idea of the State, which had begun to emerge under 
the early Irish kings, had beeen repressed. When a 
Brehon had heard a case and delivered his judgment, 
there was no machinery of law set in motion to force 
the litigant to accept it. The only executive authority 
in ancient Ireland which lay behind the decision of 
the judge was the traditional obedience and good 
sense of the people, and it does not appear that this 
was ever found wanting. The Brehons never appear 
to have had any trouble in eeHlene their decisions 
accepted by the common people. The public appear 
to have seen to it that the Brehon’s decision was 
always carried out. This was indeed the very essence 
of democratic government, ive au-— 
thority b a but th , 
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is no nation or people under the Sunne that doth 
love equall and indifferent justice better than the 
Irish; or will rest better satisfied with the execution 
thereof although it be against themselves, so that 
they may have the protection and benefit of the law 
when upon just cause they do desire it’”’. 
INFLUENCE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH UPON BRE- 
HON Law.—With regard to the influence of the Catho- 
lie Church upon Irish law as administered by the 
Brehons it is difficult to say much that is positive. 
Its influence was probably greatest in a negative 
direction. We have seen that the Brehons claimed 
the sanction of St. Patrick for the laws contained 
in the Seanchus Mor. We may also take it for granted 
that it was owing to the introduction of Christianity 
that Irish law began to be written down. The Gauls, 
as Cesar tells us, had a superstition about committing 
their sacred things, which of course included their 
law, to writing, and if the Irish had the same, as is 
very probable, it did not survive the introduction 
of the Christian religion. Then the eric-fine for hom- 
icide, although it probably did not owe its origin to 
Christianity, yet supported itself ‘‘as a middle course 
between forgiveness and retaliation’’ by the case 
of one Nuada who had murdered St. Patrick’s chari- 
oteer, being put to. death for his crime and Patrick 
obtaining heaven for him. ‘At this day’’, says the 
text, ““we keep between forgiveness and retaliation, 
for as at present no one has the power of bestowing 
heaven, as Patrick had at that day, so no one is put 
to death for his intentional crimes so long as eric-fine 
is obtained, and whenever eric-fine is not obtained 
he is put to death for his intentional crimes, and ex- 
posed on the sea for his unintentional crimes.’’ Sir 
Henry Maine seems to think that the conception of a 
Will was grafted upon the Brehon Law by the Church, 
but if this were so, one would have expected that the 
law terms relating to it would have been derived from 
Latin sources; this, however, is not so, the terms being 
of purely native origin. In another most important 
matter, however, the Law of Contract, the Church 
may have exercised a greater influence; the sacred- 
ness of bequests and of promises being equally im- 
portant to it as the donee of pious gifts. It is also 
likely that much of the law relating to the alienation 
of land, all the land belonging originally to the tribe, 
was influenced by the Church, and indeed the Church 
seems to have been the grantee primarily contem- 
plated in these regulations. There is a great mass of 
jurisdiction relating to its territorial rights, and no 
doubt this must have affected the outside body of 
law as well. But all bodies of law are exceedingly 
unmalleable, and tend to resist the absorption of. 
foreign elements; and Sir Henry Maine’s conclusion 
is that ‘‘there has certainly been nothing like an 
intimate interpenetration of ancient Irish law by 
Christian principle’. Still the effect of Christian 
principles must certainly have been great, but they 
were probably powerful as a negative rather than as a 
positive factor. ne ge 
_ EXTINGUISHED BY THE ENGLIsH.—The Brehon law 
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have made the name of Irish tenant an object of 
commiseration for so many generations. The Brehon 
laws remained in force in every part of Ireland where 
the Irish held sway until the final conquest of the 
country. It has been shown that the system of land- 
tenure which the Fitzgeralds found obtaining in Mun- 


ster in 1170 was left unchanged by them, and the . 


land burdened with no additional charges until their 
subjugation in 1586. Duald Mac Firbis, the cele- 
brated antiquary, who died in 1670, mentions that 
even in his own day he had known Irish chieftains 
who governed their clans according to ‘the words 
of Fithal and the Royal Precepts’’, that is according 
to the books of the Brehon Law. Amongst the many 
bitter injustices inflicted upon Ireland and the Irish 
by the English conquest none has had more cruel or 
more far-reaching etfects than the abrogation of the 
Brehon law relating to land-tenure and division of 
property. 

Brehon Laws (Master of the Rolls Series) I, (1865); II 


(1869); III (1873); 1V (1879); V and VI (1901); D’ArsBors 
DE JUBAINVILLE, Etudes sur le droit Celtique, avec la collaboration 


de Paul Collinet (2 vols. Paris, 1893); vol. I forms tome VII of . 


M. p’Arsors’ Cours de littérature celtuque; MAtnn, Early History 
of Institutions (London, 1875); GinnELL, The Brehon Laws, a 
legal handbook (London, 1894); Hypr, A Literary History of 
Ireland (London, 1903), xlii; Memorandum on Land tenure, ap- 
pended to Third Report of the Commission on Congestion in Ire- 
land, Government Blue Book (1907), 358, containing a brief but 
valuable summary of the secure and comfortable position of 
the masses in Ireland under the Brehon law system at the 
time of the confiscation of Munster, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, and of the rack rents which followed the 
substitution of English law, by Mrs. SroprorpD GREEN; JOYCE, 
A Social History of Ancient Ireland (Dublin, 1903); MryEr, 
Kultur der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1907), s. v. Keltische Literaturen, 
Doveuas Hype. 

_Bremen, formerly the seat of an archdiocese 
situated in the north-western part of the present 
German Empire. After Charlemagne’s conquest of 
the Saxons, Christianity was preached in the region 
about the lower Elbe and the lower Weser by St. 
Willehad; in 787 Willehad was consecrated bishop, 
and that part of Saxony and Friesland about the 
mouth of the Weser assigned him for his diocese. 
He chose as his see the city of Bremen, which is 
mentioned for the first time in documents of 782, 
and built there a cathedral, praised for its beauty by 
St. Anschar; it was dedicated in 789. The Diocese of 
Bremen, however, was erected only under St. Wille- 
had’s successor, St. Willerich (804 or 805-838). After 
the death of the third bishop, Leuderich (d. 845), by 
an act of a synod of Mainz (848), Bremen was united 
with the Archdiocese of Hamburg, which, since its 
foundation, in 831, had been under St. Anschar, who 


was appointed first archbishop of the new arch- 


diocese (848-865). Hamburg had been destroyed by 
the Vikings in 845, and in 1072, after a second de- 
struction of the city, the archiepiscopal see was 
definitely transferred. to Bremen, though the title 
was not formally transferred until 1223. Until the 
secularization of 1803 Hamburg had its own cathe- 
dral chapter. Before it was united with Hamburg, 
the Diocese of Bremen had belonged to the Province 
of Cologne. Despite the protests of the Archbishop 


of Cologne against the separation of Bremen, Pope ~ 
Nicholas I, in 864, confirmed the new foundation, 
Ns fell heir to the task of evangelizing the pagan 
North. : 


ae 
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918), the Hungarians laid waste the diocese and even 
burned the city of Bremen. The ninth bishop, 
St. Unni, died at Birka (936), while on a missionary 
journey to Scandinavia. Through the efforts of 
Archbishop Adaldag (937-988) ‘Bremen received the 
privileges of a market town, and in 967 the same 
archbishop obtained the jurisdiction of a count over 
the city, as well as various crown-lands from Otto I, 
thus laying the foundation for the temporal posses- 
sions of the archbishops of Bremen. At the instance 
of Adaldag three dioceses were erected in Danish 
territory and in Schleswig, and made suffragans of 
Bremen. There was a considerable accession of 
territory to the archdiocese under Archbishop Unwan 
(1013-29). The foundation, however, of the later 
highly developed temporal power of Bremen was 
laid by Adalbert, the guardian and influential coun- 
sellor of Henry IV; during his long episcopate (1043- 
72) he brought nearly all the countships (Grajfschajten) 
within the limits of the archdiocese under the juris- 
diction of the Church of Bremen. His dream of 
raising the archdiocese to the dignity of a northern 
patriarchate, however, was never realized. During 
his episcopate the Obotrites were converted to 
Christianity, and three dioceses, Oldenburg, Mecklen- 
burg, and Ratzeburg, were erected as suffragans of 
Bremen. The Northern churches, however, were 
separated from Bremen, and later placed under the 
Bishop of Lund, who was raised to the rank of a metro- 
politan in 1103. Like Adalbert, his immediate suc- 
cessors took the side of the emperors against the 
popes. At the Council of the Lateran the nominal 
metropolitan jurisdiction over the churches of 
Scandinavia was restored to Adalbert II (1123-48), 
but in reality they remained independent of Bremen. 
During the episcopate of Adalbert Vizelin succeeded 
in his task of evangelizing the Slavs of Holstein and 
Mecklenburg. Hartwich I (1148-68), Count of Stade, 
brought the countship of Stade under the jurisdiction 
of the Church of Bremen. His struggle with Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony, entailed great suffering to 
the archdiocese; in 1155 the city of Bremen was 
- captured and plundered, and the countship of Stade 
seized and held by Henry. After the fall of Henry, 
Archbishop Siegfried (1178-84) was the first to re- 
gain possession of the countship. Hartwich II (1184- 
1207) founded several monasteries and promoted 
the civilization of his people; his administration of 


temporal affairs, however, was unfortunate and in- 


volved the archdiocese in serious difficulties with 
Emperor Henry VI, resulting in revolt on the part of 
the bishop’s subjects. 
Dissensions over the choice of an archbishop and 
the claims of Palatine Count Henry, son-in-law of 
Henry the Lion, to the countship of Stade, left the 
Church of Bremen in sore straits at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. After lengthy struggles, 
Archbishop Gerhard II (1219-57) finally received 
the undisputed possession of the countship, by which 
the territorial extent of the archdiocese was sub- 
stantially fixed, covering, at that time, the land be- 
tween the lower Weser and the lower Elbe, including 
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_ Hildesheim, Osnabriick, and Minster. 
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Wenden (1435-41), who was also Abbot of St. 
Michael in Liineburg; Gerhard III (1441-63), and 
others. Less fortunate was the episcopate of Hein- 
rich von Schwarzburg (1463-96), who also became 
Bishop of Miinster in 1466; the city of Bremen took 
advantage of the almost uninterrupted absence of the 
last-named archbishop to shake off the episcopal 
authority almost entirely. Several estates or castles 
were given in pledge or fell in ruins, and the dis- 
satisfaction of the people under the ecclesiastical 
rule increased, preparing the soil for the Reforma- 
tion. 

The successor of Heinrich von Schwarzburg, 
Johann III Rohde (1497-1511), cleared the arch- 
diocese of debt, and introduced many reforms. In 
spite of the fact that he came of the middle class, he 
sought to increase his prestige in the diocese by tak- 
ing as coadjutor Prince Christopher of Brunswick 
(1500). The latter succeeded in 1511, but being at 
the same time Bishop of Verden, resided chiefly in 
Verden, and so was unable to devote the necessary 
attention to his Diocese of Bremen. The Reforma- 
tion won its first victory in the city of Bremen; the 
Catholic clergy who opposed the new teaching were 
expelled, monasteries suppressed, the cathedral 
chapter banished from the city in 1533, and allowed 
to return only under the condition that no Mass be 
said or choir service held. From the city as a centre 
the new teaching spread through the surrounding 
territory and though the archbishop himself and 
some monasteries for a long time offered vigorous 
opposition, by the help of the Smalkaldic League, 
which Bremen had joined, the Reformation was 
introduced throughout the archdiocese, in some 
cases by force. After the death of Christopher (1558), 
the cathedral chapter, which was almost entirely 
Protestant by this time, chose as his successor his 
brother George (1558-66), who was already Bishop 
of Verden and Minden; during his episcopate, the 
archdiocese, with the exception of the cathedral and 
some country parishes, accepted the teaching of 
Calvin. George was succeeded by four Protestant 
archbishops, the last (1634) being Frederick, Prince 
of Denmark, later King of Denmark under the name 
of Frederick III. During the Thirty Years War, by 
the edict of restitution of Emperor Ferdinand II 
(1625), the archdiocese was restored to the Catholics, 
Catholic worship re-established, monasteries given 
back to the monks, and a college at Stade placed in 
charge of the Jesuits (1629-32). When, however, in 
1632, the imperial troops were forced to evacuate the 
territory before the Swedes, Catholicism was once 
more rooted out. In 1644 the archdiocese was GP: 
tured by the Swedes, and in 1648 secularized by the 
Peace of Westphalia, and ceded as a duchy to Sweden, 
and the cathedral chapter at Bremen suppressed. In 
1712 the territory became a possession of Denmark, 
and in 1715 was purchased by the electoral Prince 
George of Hanover. The city of Bremen with the 
surrounding territory was in 1731 recognized as a 
free city of the empire, and in 1803 received an in- 
crease of territory; in 1815 it entered the German 
Confederation, in 1866 the North German Confedera- 
tion, and in 1871 the German Empire. The greater 
part of the present duchy was ceded to Prussia with 
the Kingdom of Hanover (1866). cclesiastically, 
the territory of the former Archdiocese of Bremen is 
divided among several dioceses: the city of Bremen 
and the vicinity, with about 13,000 Catholics, is 


_ subject to the Vicariate Apostolic of the Northern 


Missions, the remaining territory to the Dioceses of 
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WatTTENBACH (Leipzig, 1888); LAppENBERG, Geschichtsquellen 
des Frzstifts Bremen (Bremen, 1841); WirpremMaNnn, Das 
Herzogtum Bremen (2 vols., 1866); Von HopenserG, Bremer 
Geschichtsquellen (3 parts, Celle, 1856-58); Bremer, Ur- 
kundenbuch, ed, EHMcK AND BIpPEN (5 vols., Bremen, 1873-— 
1902); Bremischen Jahrbiicher (21 vols., Bremen, 1684-1906); 
Von Breren, Geschichte der Stadt Bremen (3 vols., Bremen 
and Halle, 1894- 1904); Bucurenav, Die freie Hansestadt 
Bremen und thr Gebiet (3d ed., Bremen, 1900); Von ScHuBERT, 
Hamburg, die Misstonsmetropole des Nordens (Bremen, 1904). 
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Brenach, Sarnt, an Irish missionary in Wales, 
a contemporary of St. Patrick, and among the earliest 
of the Irish saints who laboured among the Celts 
of that country. About the year 418 he travelled 
to Rome and Brittany, and thence to Milford Haven. 
He erected various oratories near the rivers Cleddau, 
Gwain, and Caman, and at the foot of Carn Engyli, 
or ‘Mountain of the Angels’”’, which was his most 
famous foundation. Among his converts was Brecan 
(an Irish chief), the ruler of South Wales, about the 
year 425, and this Brecan is reckoned by the ‘“‘Triads’”’ 
as a saint, who founded numerous churches in Breck- 
nockshire, Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, Den- 
bighshire, and Anglesey. From the Welsh ‘ Lives’’ 
we learn that St. Brenach died 7 April, on which 
day his feast is celebrated. His church, overhanging 
the Severn, is a lasting memorial of the Irish pilgrim 
who was the instrument under God for the conversion 


of a great part of Wales. 

Regs, Lives of the Cambro-British Saints (Llandovery, 1853); 
IDs Essay on the Welsh Saints (1836); Wiuu1aMs, Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of the Cymry; Iv., The Welsh Triads; Moran, Irish 
Saints in Great Britain (1903), new edition; FENTON, Pem- 
brokeshire; Acta SS., I, April; M artyrologium Anglicanum; 
O’Hanton, Lives of ihe Tien Saints, IV, 7 April. 
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Brenan, Micuart Joun, ecclesiastical historian, 
b. in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1780; d. at Dublin, Feb- 
ruary, 1847. He was the son of a stonemason and 
after his ordination to the priesthood, speedily ob- 
tained reputation as a preacher, but, owing to his 
vanity and pride, came into collision with his bishop, 
and was suspended. He then left the Church, be- 
came a Protestant, and was taken up by the Priests’ 
Protection Society under whose auspices he was 
announced to preach in St. George’s Church, Dublin. 
In the meantime he reconsidered his position and 
repented of his folly. He resolved to make public 
reparation for his fault, and on the Sunday in 1809, 
when he was announced to commence his campaign 
against the Church, he ascended the pulpit of St. 
George’s, began by blessing himself most reverently, 
and then to the relief of his audience took up the 
Bible, and said “This is the Word of God’’. After 
a brief pause, he added deliberately and See 
“And I swear by its contents that every word I 
have uttered against the Catholic Church is a lie’, 
and at once left the building. He went to a neigh- 
bouring Capuchin friary, explained what had hap - 
pened, and begged to be admitted into the ecdae 
After some time, his prayers were granted, and he 
became a Franciscan at Wexford “where ‘in later 
years he wrote (as a penance, it is said) his valuable 

‘Ecclesiastical History of Ireland”? (2 vols., Dublin, 


1840, revised ed., 1864). 
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‘Brendan, Sarnv, of Ardfert and Clonfert, known 
also as Brendan the Voyager, b. in Ciarraighe Lu- 
achra, , hear p the present city of Tralee, County Kerry, 

484; d. at Enachduin, now Seek eerie: 
Tubrid r Ardfert, 
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akeel or Ballynevinoorach, at the foot of Brandon 
Hill. It was from here that he set out on his famous 
voyage for the Land of Delight. The old Irish 
Calendars assigned a special feast for the ‘‘ Egressio 
familie §. Brendani’’, on 22 March; and St. Aengus 
the Culdee, in his Litany, at the close of the eighth 
century, invokes ‘the sixty who accompanied St. 
Brendan in his quest of the Land of Promise”’. 
Naturally, the story of the seven years’ voyage was 
carried about, and, soon, crowds of pilgrims and 
students flocked to Ardfert. Thus, in a few years, 
many religious houses were formed at Gallerus, 
Kilmalchedor, Brandon Hill, and the Blasquet 
Islands, in order to meet the wants of those who 
came for spiritual guidance to St. Brendan. 

Having established the See of Ardfert, St. Brendan 
proceeded to Thomond, and founded a monastery 
at Inis-da-druim (now Coney Island, County Clare), 
in the present parish of Killadysert, about the year 
550. He then journeyed to Wales, and thence to 
Iona, and left traces of his apostolic ‘zeal at Kilbran- 
don (near Oban) and Kilbrennan Sound. After a 
three years’ mission in Britain he returned to Ireland, 
and did much good work in various parts of Leinster, 
especially at Dysart (Co. Kilkenny), Killiney (Tub- 
berboe), and Brandon Hill. He founded the Sees of 
Ardfert, and of Annaghdown, and established churches 
at Inchiquin, County Galway, and at Inishglora, 
County Mayo. His most celebrated foundation was 
Clonfert, in 557, over which he appointed St. Moinenn 
as Prior and Head Master. St. Brendan was interred 
in Clonfert, and his feast is kept on 16 May. 

W. H. Gratran Foon. 


Voyacr oF Saint Brenpan.—Saint Brendan 
belongs to that glorious period in the history. of 
Ireland when the island in the first glow of its con- 
version to Christianity sent forth its earliest mes- 
sengers of the Faith to the continent and to the regions 
of the sea. It is, therefore, perhaps possible that 
the legends, current in the ninth and committed to 
writing in the eleventh century, have for foundation 
an actual sea-voyage the destination of which cannot 
however be determined. These adventures were 
called the “Navigatio Brendani’’, the Voyage or 
Wandering of St. Brendan, but there is no_his- 
torical proof of this journey. Brendan is said to 
have sailed in search of a fabled Paradise with a 
company of monks, the number of which is variously 
stated as from 18 to 150. After a long voyage of 
seven years they reached the ‘Terra Repromis- 
sionis’’, or Paradise, a most beautiful land with 
luxuriant vegetation. The narrative offers a wide 


i 


range for the interpretation of the geographical po- 


sition of this land and with it of the scene of the 
legend of St. Brendan. On the Catalonian chart 
(1375) it is placed not very far west of the southern — 
part of Ireland. On other charts, however, it is— 
identified with the “Fortunate Isles’ of the ancients” 
and is placed towards the south. Thus it is put_ 
among the Canary Islands on the Herford chart 
the world (beginning of the fourteenth century); i 
is substituted for the island of Madeira on the chart 
of the Pizzigani (1367), on the Weimar chart ‘aay 


crease in knowledge of this region proved the former 
into the ocean. It is found 60° west of the first 


ridian and very near the equator on Martin Behaim’s 
globe. The inhabitants of Ferro, Gomera, M 


and the Azores positively declared to 


hat ees had often seen the island 
assertion up to a fa: 


As the in- 
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century belief in the existence of the island was com- 
pletely abandoned.. But soon a new theory arose, 
maintained by those scholars who claim for the 
Trish the glory of discovering America, namely, Mac- 
Carthy, Rafn, Beamish, O’Hanlon, Beauvois, Gaf- 
farel, etc. They rest this claim on the account of 
the Northmen who found a region south of Vinland 
and the Chesapeake Bay called ‘‘Hvitramamaland”’ 
(Land of the White Men) or “Irland ed mikla’’ 
(Greater Ireland), and on the tradition of the Sha- 
wano (Shawnee) Indians that in earlier times Florida 
was inhabited by a white tribe which had iron im- 
plements. In regard to Brendan himself the point 
is made that he could only have gained a knowledge 
of foreign animals and plants, such as are described 
in the legend, by visiting the western continent. 
On the other hand, doubt was very early expressed 
as to the value of the narrative for the history of 
discovery. Honorius of Augsburg declared that the 
island had vanished; Vincent of Beauvais denied the 
authenticity of the entire pilgrimage, and the Bol- 
landists do not recognize it. Among the geographers, 
Alexander von Humboldt, Peschel, Ruge, and 
Kretschmer, place the story among geographical 
legends, which are of interest for the history of civ- 
ilization but which can lay no claim to serious con- 
sideration from the point of view of geography. The 
oldest account of the legend is in Latin, “‘ Navigatio 
Sancti Brendani’’, and belongs to the tenth or 
eleventh century; the first French translation dates 
from 1125; since the thirteenth century the legend 
has appeared in the literatures of the Netherlands, 
Germany, and England. A list of the numerous 
manuscripts is given by Hardy, “Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Materials Relating to the History of Great 
)Britain and Ireland” (London, 1862), I, 159 sqq. 
Editions have been issued by: Jubinal, “‘ La Légende 
latine de 8. Brandaines avec une traduction inédite 
en prose et en poésie romanes”’ (Paris, 1836); Wright, 
“St. Brandan, a Medieval Legend of the Sea, in 
English Verse, and Prose’? (London, 1844); C. 
Schréder, “Sanct Brandan, ein latinischer und drei 
deutsche Texte’’ (Erlangen, 1871); Brill, “Van Sinte 
Brandane’’ (Gronningen, 1871); Francisque Michel, 
“Les Voyages merveilleux de Saint Brandan a la 
recherche du paradis terrestre’’ (Paris, 1878); Fr. No- 
vati, “La Navigatio Sancti Brandani in antico 
Veneziano’’ (Bergamo, 1892); E. Bonebakker, “Van 
Sente Brandane’’ (Amsterdam, 1894); Carl Wahland 
gives a list of the rich literature on the subject and 
the old French prose translation of Brendan’s voyage 
RE peala, 1900), XXX VI-XC. 

ramisH, The Discovery of America (1881), 210-211; O’ Han- 
Lon, Lives of the Irish Saints (Dublin, 1875), V, 389; PEscHEL, 
Abhandlungen zur Erd- und Volkerkunde (Leipzig, 1877), I, 
20-28; GarraRrEL, Les Voyages de Saint Brandan et des Pape 
dans UV Atlantique au moyen dge in Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie de Rochefort (1880-81), II, 5; Ruan, Geschichte des 
Zeitalters der Entdeckungen (Leipzig, 1881); ScairMER, Zur 
Brendanus Legende (Leipzig, 1888); Zimmerr, Keltische, Bei- 
trige in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Littera- 
tur (1888-89), 33; Ipem, Die friihesten Beriithrungen. der Tren 
mit den Nordgermanen in Report of the Royal Prussian Acad- 
emy of Sciences (Berlin, 1891); Kretscummr, Die Entdeckung 
Amerikas (Berlin, 1892, Calmund, 1902), 186-195; Brirratn, 
The History of North America (Philadelphia, 1907), I, 10; Rafn, 
Ant. Amer., XX XVII, and 447-450; Avwzac, Les Iles fantasti- 
ques de l’océan occidental in Nouv. An. des voyages et de science 


geogr. (1845), I, 293; MacCartny, The voyage of St. Brendan, 
in Dubin University Magazine (Jan., 1848), 89 sqq. 
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Brentano, Kurmens Maria, a German poet, one 
of the most prominent members of the Romantic 
School. He was born at Thal-Ehrenbreitstein 8 Sep- 


tember, 1778; d. 28 July, 1842. After a futile at- 


to become a merchant, he entered the Uni- 
of Jena in 1797, where he remained with 
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founders and leaders of the Romantic School, to 
which Brentano also attached himself. In 1803 he 
married Sophie Mereau, the divorced wife of Pro- 
fessor Mereau, and the following year moved to 
Heidelberg, where with Achim von Arnim, who later 
became his brother-in-law, and Joseph Gérres he was 
soon the leading 
spirit of the so- 
called younger Ro- 
mantic School. It 
was during this 
period that he pub- 
lished jointly with 
Arnim the famous 
collection of old 
folksongs known as 
“Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn’’, 
which appeared in 
three volumes be- 
tween the years 
1805 and _ 1808. 
This collection es- 
tablished once for 
all the position of 
the Volkslied in 
German literature 
and had a powerful 
effect on the lyric poetry not only of Germany, but 
also of other nations. Longfellow testifies that it had 
“the most wild and magic influence’’ on his imagina- 
tion. It was ofcourse not to be expected that the text 
of these poems should be philologically accurate, but 
this inno way diminishes the importance of the service 
which the editors rendered to German literature. In 
1806 Brentano’s wife died and he then led a wild, un- 
settled life, drifting to various places, Halle, Weimar, 
Kassel, Vienna, and Berlin. A second matrimonial 
venture proved disastrous; his wife was a woman of 
unbridled temper and habits, and he soon separated 
from her, Finally he drifted to Berlin restless and 
discontented. There he met the accomplished Luise 
Hensel, who later on achieved fame as a poetess. His 
ardent love for her was unrequited. Luise Hensel de- 
clined all offersof marriage. A great change now came 
over the poet. His previousindifference to the Catho- 
lic Faith, in which he had been born, was changed to 
the most fervid devotion. He left Berlin and in 1818 
went to the secluded Westphalian town of Diilmen, 
attracted by the fame of the stigmatic nun, Katharina 
Emmerich. For six years he remained near her, 
making a record of her visions and revelations. The 
publication of this record occupied the greater part 
of the remaining years of his life. After her death 
in 1824 he again wandered, settling at last in 1833 _ 
in Munich, where with Gérres he was the centre of a 
circle of distinguished Catholic scholars and men of 
letters. He died in 1842 while visiting his brother 
Christian in Aschaffenburg. 

Brentano is chiefly known as the editor of “Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn’’, but he also has written a 
great deal of original matter. Among his earlier 
writings ‘‘Godwi’’ deserves notice, as a wild, formless 
romance in which some fine lyrics are interspersed, 
including the song of the “Lore Lay’’, later in- 
corporated in the ‘‘Wunderhorn’’. This song in- 
spired Heine’s famous ballad on the same subject. 
“Die Romanzen vom Rosenkranz’’ (Romances of 
the Rosary) is an unfinished narrative allegorical 
peo containing a fanciful mixture of biographical, 

istorical, and legendary traits, which was published 
in 1852 after the author’s death. Especially note- 
worthy are the stories, or Mdrchen, such as the 
“Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und dem schénen 
Annerl’”’? (1817), a tragic story of village life; and 
“Gockel, Hinkel und Gackeleia’’? (1838). A fan- 
tastic, whimsical humour pervades nearly all of Bren- ’ 
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tano’s work; his style is marred by frequent and dis- 
agreeable eccentricities. When he wishes to be naive, 
he often becomes merely childish. His poetic gifts, 
however, are undeniably of a high order; some of his 
lyric poems (e. g. “Lied der Spinnerin’’, “An eine 
Kranke’’) are among the best of their kind. But he 
lacked self-control and dissipated his great literary 
talents. His collected writings, edited by his brother 
Christian, appeared at Frankfort in nine volumes 
(1851-55). 
Selections with biographical and critical introduction edited 
by Max Kocu in KtrscHner, Deutsche National Litteratur, 
vol. CXLVI, and by Diet _ (Freiburg im Br., 1873, 2 vols.); 
Guripo Goérres (ed.), Marchen (2 vols., Stuttgart and Tii- 
bingen, 1846); Dieu, Clemens Brentano, Hin Lebensbild, suppl. 
and ed. by Krerren (2 vols. Freiburg im Br., 1877); JoHn- 
son in The Catholic World Magazine (New York, 1899) L, 61— 
vee 
Artur F. J. Remy. 


Brescia, Diocrsr or, takes its name from the 
principal city in the province of the same name 
in Lombardy, between the Mella and the Naviglio. 
The city of Brescia contains 60,000 inhabitants and 
is of great commercial importance. It was founded 
by the Gauls, and in 197 B. c. was captured by the 
Romans, who called it Brixia. When, in 312, Con- 
stantine advanced against Maxentius, an engage- 
ment took place at Brescia in which the enemy was 
forced to retreat as far as Verona. During the in- 
vasion of the Huns under Attila, the city was be- 
sieged. In 774 Charlemagne captured it from the 
Lombards. 

The Bishops of Brescia received the title of Count 
from Louis II, and in consequence became civil 
rulers of the city and the countship. Many struggles 
followed, however, in particular after Arduin Lord 
Marcher of Ivrea, who had proclaimed himself King 
of Italy (1002), had slain the bishop of this city for 
holding allegiance to Emperor Henry II. Henry, to 
ensure the fidelity of the citizens of Brescia, was 
obliged to confirm the civil liberty granted them 
by Arduin, which is the origin of the commune of 
Brescia. In the successive struggles between the 
Lombard cities and the emperors, Brescia was im- 
plicated in some of the leagues and in all of the up- 
risings against them. Memorable in the history of 
these conflicts is the siege laid to Brescia by Fred- 
erick II in 1238 on account of the part taken by this 
city in the battle of Cortenova (27 November, 1237). 
Brescia came through this assault victorious. After 
the fall of the imperial house of Swabia republican 
institutions declined at Brescia, as well as in the 
other free cities and the leadership was contested 
between several powerful families, chief among them 
the Maggi and the Brusati, the latter of the Ghibelline 
party. In 1311 Henry VII laid siege to Brescia for 
six months, losing three-fourths of his army. Later 
the Scaligeri of Verona, aided by the exiled Ghibel- 
lines, sought to place Brescia under subjection. The 
citizens of Brescia then had recourse to John of 
Luxemburg; Mastino II della Scala, however, ex- 
pelled the governor appointed by him. His mastery, 
in turn, was soon contested by the Visconti of Milan, 
but not even their rule was undisputed, as Pandolfo 
Malatesta in 1406 took possession of the city, but in 
1416 bartered it to Filippo Visconti, who in 1426 
sold it to the Venetians. The Milanese nobles, how- 
ever, forced Filippo to resume hostilities against 
the Venetians, and thus to attempt the recovery 
of this city, but he was defeated in the battle of 
Maclodio (1427), near Brescia. In 1439 Brescia was 
once more besieged by Francesco Sforza, captain of 
the Venetians, who conquered Piccinino, Filippo’s 
condottiere. Thenceforward Brescia acknowledged 
the authority of Venice, with the exception of the 
ge between 1512 and 1520, when it was occupied 

y the French armies. From 1796 it shared the 
fortunes of the republic. 
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The Bishop of Brescia is suffragan to the Arch- 
bishop of Milan. Legend traces the beginnings of 
Christianity in Brescia to St. Barnabas, who is said 
to have made St. Anatolus bishop. However, Milan 
also claims Anatolus as its first bishop, consecrated 
by St. Barnabas. In any case, the Faith was prob- 
ably brought to Brescia by way of Milan. During 
the reign of Hadrian, Brescia was the scene of the 
martyrdom of Sts. Faustinus and Jovita (cf. Acta SS., 
15 February). From the time of the persecutions 
tradition mentions the names of several bishops, 
but nothing authentic is known concerning them. 
In the fourth century there was the celebrated St. 
Philastrius, a most zealous champion of orthodoxy 
against heresy, of whom it is related that he con- 
verted many pagans. He was succeeded by St. 
Gaudentius, consecrated by St. Ambrose (ce. 387), 
who erected outside the city walls the church Ad 
Concilia Sanctorum, in which the holy matron Silvia 
was buried later. A great number of the bishops 
who ruled this diocese from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries are inscribed on the rolls of the saints, e. g. 
St. Paul, St. Theophilus, St. Silvinus, St. Gaudiosus, 
St. Ottapianus, St. Vigilius, St. Hercalanus, St. Po- 
terius, St. Anastasius (610), who built the church 
of San Pietro, and made it the cathedral, and St. 
Dominic (613), who with the many gifts he received 
from Queen Theodolinda, erected the church called 
the Rotonda. Bishop Ramperto brought to Brescia 
the Benedictines, who constructed a church to which 
they transferred the relics of Sts. Faustinus and 
Jovita; he also took part in the Council of Mantua 
of 827. Notingus (844) was the first bishop who 
bore the title of Count. Landolfo IL (1007) built 
the church of Santa Eufemia outside the walls. 

During the episcopate of Manfredo Lucciaga (1133), 
Arnold of Brescia disseminated his teachings, with 
the result that the governors of the city all but 
confiscated the property of the churches of Brescia. 
Alberto Rezzato (1213) had the Paterines to contend 
against; he also brought many relics from the Holy 
Land. Blessed Gualla Ronio (1229), of the Friars 
Preachers, was distinguished for his virtue. Berardo 
Maggi (1275), a Guelph, was made Duke and Count 
of the city, and constructed among other works two 
canals diverting the waters of the Rivers Chiese and 
Mella, in order to furnish the motive force for many 
factories. Tommaso Visconti (1388) did much for 
the maintenance of discipline among the clergy. Un- 
der Bishop Francesco de’ Mareri (1418), the preach- 
ing of St. Bernardine of Siena wrought a great moral 
reform in the city of Brescia. Pietro dal Monte (1442) 
adorned the episcopal palace, erected a hospital, and 
wrote various ad ae Paolo Zane (1481) built the 
shrine of Santa Maria delle Grazie and established 
the hospital for incurables. In the sixteenth century 
three cardinals succeeded each other: Francesco 
Cornaro (1532), Andrea Cornaro (1543), and Durante 
de’ Duranti (1551). Domenico Bollani (1559) con- 
vened a diocesan synod (1574) in conformity with 
the decree of the Council of Trent, and founded the 
seminary. Giovanni Dolfin (1579) seconded St. 
Charles Borromeo in his work of reform, and that 
saint by his own desire celebrated the obsequies of 
Bishop Dolfin. Bishop Pietro Ottoboni (1654) was 
later elevated to the chair of St. Peter under the 
name of Alexander VIII. Cardinal Alb. Badoaro 
(1706) was a very zealous pastor, combating in an 
especial manner the Quietism which had infected his 
diocese. Cardinal Angelo M. Quirini (1727) was a 
man of great learning; he founded the library of the 
commune, which took its name from him, and did 
much towards the restoration of the cathedral. 
During the episcopate of Giovanni Nani (1773) the 
French invasion took place, with the attendant pil- 
laging of churches and convents. 

he most important churches of the city have 
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been mentioned in connexion with the bishops. 
There is still to be noted that of San Francesco, 
Romanesque in style, with a beautiful fagade. Note- 
worthy, also, is the cemetery of Brescia, dating from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, containing 
a large watch tower. 

The diocese contains 79 rural deaneries, 389 par- 
ishes, 774 churches, chapels, and oratories, 997 secular 
ae 77 regular clergy, 398 seminarists, 283 mem- 

ers of female religious orders, 4 schools for boys, 
and 8 for girls, and a population of 527,475. 

CappELuerti, Le chiese d'Italia (Venice, 1844), XI; Annuario 
eccl, (1907). 
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Breslau, THe Prince-BisHopric or, is seated at 
Breslau, on the River Oder in the Prussian Province 
of Silesia. 
History.—Christianity was first introduced into 
Silesia by missionaries from Moravia and Bohemia. 
After the conversion of the Polish Duke Misiko 
(later Mieezyslaus) the work of bringing the people 
to the new faith went on more rapidly. Up to about 
the year 1000 Silesia had no bishop of its own, but 
was united to neighbouring dioceses. In this way 
arose the first connexion of Silesia with Germany. 
The upper part of the River Oder formed the bound- 
ary of the Kingdom of Poland; all the territory which 
is now Silesia lying on the right-hand bank of the 
Oder belonged, therefore, to the Diocese of Posen, 
which was suffragan to the Metropolitan See of 
Magdeburg. This part of Silesia was thus under the 
jurisdiction of that Jordan who was, in 968, appointed 
first Bishop of Posen. The part of Silesia lying on 
the left bank of the Oder belonged to the territory 
then included in Bohemia, and was consequently 
within the diocesan jurisdiction of Prague. The See 
of Prague, founded probably in 973, was suffragan to 
the Archdiocese of Mainz. The Polish ruler, Boles- 
law Chrobry, the son of Misiko, obtained the Bohemian 
part of Silesia during his wars of conquest, and a 
change in the ecclesiastical dependence of the proy- 
ince followed. By a patent of Otto III, in 995, 
Silesia was attached to the See of Meissen, which, 
like Posen, was suffragan to the Archdiocese of 
Magdeburg. Soon after this the Emperor Otto III 
and Duke Boleslaw Chrobry, who was then the ruler 
of the whole of Silesia, founded the Diocese of 
Breslau, and Breslau, together with the Dioceses 
of Cracow and Colberg, was placed under the Arch- 
diocese of Gnesen, which was founded by Otto in 
the year 1000. The first Bishop of Breslau is said 
to have been named Johannes, but nothing more than 
this is known of him, nor is there extant any official 
document giving the boundaries of the diocese at the 
time of its erection. However, they are defined in 
the Bulls of approval and protection issued by 
Pope Adrian IV, 23 April, 1155, and by Pope Inno- 
cent IV, 9 August, 1245. 
The powerful Polish ruler, Boleslaw Chrobry, was 
succeeded by his son Misiko II, who had but a short 
reign. After his death a revolt against Christianity 
and the reigning family broke out, the new Church 
organization of Poland disappeared from view, and 

the names of the Bishops of Breslau for the next 
half century are unknown. Casimir, the son of 
Misiko, and his mother were driven out of the coun- 
try, but through German aid they returned, and the 
affairs of the Church were brought into better order. 
A Bishop of Breslau from probably 1051 to 1062 
was Hieronymus, said by later tradition to have been 
a Roman nobleman. He was followed by Johannes I 
(1062-72), who was succeeded by Petrus I (1071- 
1). During the episcopate of Petrus, Count Peter 
entered upon that work of founding churches 
| monasteries which has preserved his name. 
trus was followed by: Zyroslaus I (1112-20); 
no (1120-26), who welcomed St. Otto of Bam- 
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berg to Breslau in May, 1124, when the saint was on 
his missionary journey to Pomerania; Robert I 
(1127-42), who was Bishop of Cracow; Robert II 
(1142-46); and Johannes II (1146-49), who became 
Archbishop of Gnesen. With the episcopate of 
Bishop Walter (1149-69) the history of the Diocese 
of Breslau begins to grow clearer. At Walter’s re- 
quest Pope Adrian IV, in 1155, took the bishopric 
under his protection and confirmed to it the terri- 
torial possessions of which a list had been submitted 
to him. Among the rights which the pope then con- 
firmed was that 
of jurisdiction 
over the lands 
belonging to the 
castle of Ott- 
machau which 
had been regard- 
ed as the patri- 
mony of the dio- 
cese from its 
foundation. Dur- 
ing Walter’s epis- 
copate the Pol- 
ish Duke Ladis- 
laus and his fami- 
ly were driven 
from home and 
took refuge in 
Germany; in 
1163 the sons of 
Ladislaus return- 
ed and, through 
the intervention 
of Frederick 
Barbarossa, received as an independent duchy the 
part of Silesia which was included at that date 
in the See of Breslau. Bishop Walter built a new, 
massively constructed cathedral, in which he was 
buried. Zyroslaus II (1170-98) encouraged the 
founding of the Cistercian monastery of Leubus by 
Duke Boleslaw the Long. In 1180 Zyroslaus took 
part in the national assembly at Lenezye at which 
laws for the protection of the Church and its property 
were promulgated. Jaroslaus (1198-1201), the old- 
est son of Duke Boleslaw, and Duke of Oppeln, was 
the first prince to become Bishop of Breslau. Cyp- 
rian (1201-7) was originally Abbot of the Pre- 
monstratensian monastery of St. Vincent near Bres- 
lau, then Bishop of Lebus, and afterwards Bishop of 
Breslau.~ During Cyprian’s episcopate Duke Hein- 
rich I and his wife, St. Hedwig, founded the Cistercian 
convent at Trebnitz. The episcopate of Bishop 
Lorenz (1207-32) was marked by his efforts to bring 
colonies of Germans into the church territories, to 
effect the cultivation of waste lands. This intro- 
duction of German settlers by the bishop was in ac- 
cordance with the example set by Heinrich I and 
St. Hedwig. The monasteries of the Augustinian 
Canons, Premonstratensians, and Cistercians took an 
active part in carrying out the schemes of the rulers 
by placing great numbers of Germans, especially 
Thuringians and Franconians, on the large estates 
that had been granted them. 

One of the most noted bishops of the diocese was 
Thomas I (1232-68); he continued the work of 
German colonization with so much energy that even 
the marauding incursions of the Mongols (1241) made 
but a temporary break in the process. His defence 
of the rights of the Church involved him in bitter 
conflicts with Duke Boleslaw of Liegnitz, Thomas — 
began the construction of the present cathedral, the 
chancel being the first part erected. St. Hedwig 
died during ae episcopate; and he lived until the © 
oo of her See Coa creas completed, but died — 
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Ladislaus, a grandson of St. Hedwig, and Archbishop 
of Salzburg, was Administrator of the Diocese of 
Breslau until his death in 1270. He was followed by 
Thomas II (1270-92), who was involved for years in 
a violent dispute with Duke Henry IV as to the 
prerogatives of the Church in Silesia. In 1287 a 
reconciliation was effected between them at Ratis- 
bon, and in 1288 the duke founded the collegiate 
church of the Holy Cross at Breslau. Before his 
death, on the Eve of St. John in 1290, the duke con- 
firmed the rights of the Church to sovereignty over 
the territories of Neisse and Ottmachau. Thomas II 
consecrated the high altar of the cathedral; he was 
present at the Gicumenical Council of Lyons (1274) 
and in 1279 held a diocesan synod. Johann III, 
Romka (1292-1301), belonged to the Polish party in 
the cathedral chapter. His maintenance of the 
prerogatives of the Church brought him, also, into 
conflict with the temporal rulers of Silesia; in 1296 he 
called a synod for the defence of these rights. In the 
election of Heinrich I, of Wiirben (1302-19), the 
German party in the cathedral chapter won, but this 
victory cost the new bishop the enmity of the op- 
posing faction. He was made guardian of the youth- 
ful Dukes of Breslau, and this appointment, together 
with the factional disputes, led to the bringing of 
grave accusations against him, ‘The researches of 
more recent times have proved the groundlessness of 
these attacks. He was kept in Avignon a number 
of years by a suit before the Curia which was finally 
settled in his favour. Notwithstanding the troubles 
of his life he was energetic in the performance of his 
duties. He carried on the construction of the 
cathedral, and in 1305 and 1316 held diocesan synods. 
The office of Auxiliary Bishop of Breslau dates from 
his episcopate. After his death a divided vote led 
to a vacancy of the see. The two candidates, Weit 
and Lutold, elected by the opposing factions, finally 
resigned, and Pope John XXII transferred Nanker, 
Bishop of Cracow, to Breslau (1326-41). 

The constant division and subdivision of Silesian 
territory into small principalities for the members 
of the ruling families resulted in a condition of weak- 
ness that necessitated dependence on a stronger 
neighbour, and Silesia thus came, from the year 1327, 
under the control of Bohemia. A quarrel broke out 
between Bishop Nanker and the suzerain of Silesia, 
King John of Bohemia, when the king seized the 
castle of Militsch which belonged to the cathedral 
chapter. The bishop excommunicated the king and 
those members of the Council of Breslau who sided 
with him. On account of this he was obliged to flee 
from Breslau and take refuge in Neisse, where he 
died. Preczlaus of Pogarell (1341-1376) was elected 
bishop while pursuing his studies at Bologna, and 
was consecrated bishop at Avignon. ‘Through his 
friendship with Carl, the son of King John, he was 
soon able to settle the discord that had arisen under 
his predecessor. The diocese prospered greatly under 
his rule. He bought the Duchy of Grottkau from 
Duke Boleslaw of Brieg and added it to the episcopal 
territory of Neisse. The Bishops of Breslau had, 
therefore, after this the titles of Prince of Neisse and 
Duke of Grottkau, and took precedence of the other 
Silesian rulers who held principalities in fief. Carl IV, 
the emperor at this date, wished to separate Breslau 
from the Archdiocese of Gnesen and to make it a 
suffragan of the newly erected Archbishopric of 
Prague, but the plan failed, owing to the opposition 
of the Archbishop of Gnesen. Preczlaus added to the 
cathedral the beautiful Lady Chapel, in which he was 
buried and where his tomb still exists. Dietrich, 
dean of the cathedral, who was elected as successor to 
ie zlaus, coul tain the papal confirmation, 
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Bishop Wenzel of Lebus, Duke of Liegnitz, was trans- 
ferred to Breslau (13882-1417). The new bishop de- 
voted himself to repairing the damage inflicted on the 
Church in Silesia by the despotic procedure of the 
Emperor Wenzel. He held two synods, in 1410 and 
1415, with the object of securing a higher standard of 
ecclesiastical discipline; and he settled the right of 
inheritance in the territory under his dominion by 
promulgating the church decree called ‘‘ Wenzel’s 
law”. Resigning his bishopric in 1417, Wenzel died 
in 1419. The episcopate of Conrad, Duke of Oels, 
the next bishop (1417-47), fell in the trying time for 
Silesia of the Hussite wars. Conrad was placed at 
the head of the Silesian confederation which was 
formed to defend the country against hostile incur- 
sions. In 1435 the bishop issued a decree of which 
the chief intent was to close the prebends in the 
Diocese of Breslau to foreigners, and thus prevent the 
Poles from obtaining these offices. The effort to shut 
out the Polish element and to loosen the connexion 
with Gnesen was not a momentary one; it continued, 
and led gradually to a virtual separation from the 
Polish archdiocese some time before the formal 
separation took place. The troubles of the times 
brought the bishop and the diocese into serious 
pecuniary difficulties, and in 1444 Conrad resigned, 
but his resignation was not accepted, and he re- 
sumed his office. In 1446 he held a diocesan synod 
and died in the following year. Conrad’s successor 
was the provost of the cathedral of Breslau, Peter 
Novak (1447-56). By wise economy Bishop Peter 
succeeded in bringing the diocesan finances into a 
better condition and was able to redeem the greater 
part of the church lands which his predecessor had 
been obliged. to mortgage. At the diocesan synod: 
of 1454 he endeavoured to suppress the abuses that 
had arisen in the diocese. 

Jodokus of Rosenberg (1456-67) was a Bohemian 
nobleman and Grand Prior of the Knights of St. 
John. His love of peace made his position a very 
difficult one during the fierce ecclesiastico-political 
contention that raged between the Hussite King of 
Bohemia, George of Podiebrad, and the people of 
Breslau, who had taken sides with the German party. 
Jodokus was followed by a bishop from the region of 
the Rhine, Rudolf von Riidesheim (1468-82). As 
papal legate, Rudolf had become popular in Breslau 
through his energetic opposition to George of Podie- 
brad; for this reason the cathedral chapter requested, 
his transfer from the small Diocese of Lavant in 
Carinthia, after he had confirmed their privileges. 
From this time these privileges were called “the 
Rudolfian statutes’. Under his leadership the party 
opposed to Podiebrad obtained the victory, and 
Rudolf proceeded at once to repair the damage which 
had been oceasioned to the Church during this strife; 
mortgaged church lands were redeemed; in 1473 and 
1475 diocesan synods were held, at which the bishop 
took active measures in regard to church discipline. | 
As coadjutor, he had selected a Swabian, Johann IV, 
Roth, Bishop of Lavant, a man of humanistic train- 
ing. Urged by King Matthias of Hungary, to whom 
Silesia was then subject, the cathedral chapter, some- 
what unwillingly, chose the coadjutor as bishop 
(1482-1506). His episcopate was marked by violent 
quarrels with the cathedral chapter. But at the 
same time he was a promoter of art and learning, and 
strict in his conception of church rights and duties. 
He endeavoured to improve the spiritual life of the 
diocese by holding a number of synods. Before he 
died the famous worker in bronze, Peter Vischer of 
Nuremberg, cast his monument, the most beautiful 
bishop’s tomb in Silesia. His coadjutor with righ 
succession was Johann V (1506-20), a member of 
noble Hungarian family of Turzo. Johann V 
an active part in the intellectual life of the tim 
sought at the diocesan synods to promote 
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and church discipline, and to improve the schools. 
On the ruins of the old stronghold of Fauernig he 
built the castle called Johannisberg, now the summer 
residence of the Prince-Bishop of Breslau. 

The religious disturbances of the sixteenth century 
began to be conspicuously apparent during this 
episcopate, and soon after Johann’s death Protestant- 
ism began to spread in Silesia, which country had, 
since 1526, belonged to Austria. Princes, nobles, and 
town councils were zealous promoters of the new 
belief; even in the episcopal principality of Neisse- 
Grottkau Protestant doctrines found approval and 
acceptance. The successors of Johann V were partly 
responsible for this condition of affairs. Jacob von 
Salza (1520-39) was personally a stanch adherent 
of the Church, yet the gentleness of his disposition 
caused him to shrink from carrying on a war against 
the powerful religious movement that had arisen. 
To an even greater degree than Jacob von Salza his 
successor, Balthasar von Promnitz (1539-63), avoided 
coming into conflict with Protestantism. He was 
more friendly in his attitude to the new doctrine than 
any other Bishop of Breslau. Caspar von Logau 
(1562-74) showed at first greater energy than his 
predecessor in endeavouring to compose the troubles 
of his distracted diocese, but later in his episcopate 
his attitude towards Lutheranism and his slackness 
in defending church rights gave great offence to 
those who had remained true to the Faith. These 
circumstances make the advance of Protestantism 
easy to understand. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the bishops, although also secular 
rulers, had a difficult position in regard to spiritual 
matters. At the assemblies of the nobles, and at the 
meetings of the diet, the bishops and the deputies of 
the cathedral chapter were, as a rule, the only 
Catholics against a large and powerful majority on 
the side of Protestantism. ‘The Austrian suzerains, 
who lived far from Silesia, and who were constantly 
preoccupied by the danger- of a Turkish invasion, 
were not in a position to enforce the edicts which 
they issued for the protection of the Church. 

_ The Silesian clergy had in great measure lost their 
high concept of the priestly office, although there were 
honourable exceptions. Among those faithful were 
the majority of the canons of the cathedral of Bres- 
lau; they distinguished themselves not only by their 
learning, but also by their religious zeal. It was in 
the main due to them that the diocese did not fall 
into spiritual ruin. The chapter was the willing 
assistant of the bishops in the reform of the diocese. 
Martin von Gerstmann (1574-85) began the renova- 
tion of the diocese, and the special means by which 
he hoped to attain the desired end were: the founding 
of a seminary for clerics, visitations of the diocese, 
diocesan synods, and the introduction of the Jesuits. 

His successor, Andreas von Jerin (1585-96), a 
_ Swabian who had been educated at the German 
College at Rome, followed in his footsteps. At the 
diocesan synod of 1592 he endeavoured to improve 

church discipline. Besides his zeal in elevating the 
life of the Church, he was also a promoter of the arts 
and learning. The silver altar with which he adorned 
his cathedral still exists, and he brought the schools 
in the principality of Neisse into a flourishing condi- 
tion. The bishop also rendered important services 
to the emperor, as legate, at various times. Bona- 
ventura Hahn, elected in 1596, as the successor of 
! eas von Jerin, was not recognized by the em- 
nd was obliged to resign his position. The 
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Bishop Carl (1608-24), Archduke of Austria, had 
greater success than his predecessor after the first 
period of the Thirty Years War had taken a turn 
favourable to Austria and the Catholic party. The 
battle of the White Mountain (1620) broke not 
only the revolt in Bohemia, but also the opposition 
of the allied Protestants of Silesia. Bishop Carl 
began the restoration of the principality of Neisse 
to the Catholic Faith. The work was completed by 
his successor, Carl Ferdinand, Prince of Poland 
(1625-55). Carl Ferdinand spent most of his time 
in his own country, but appointed excellent ad- 
ministrators for the diocese, such as the Coadjutor- 
Bishop Liesch von Hornau, and Archdeacon Gebauer. 
Imperial commissioners gave back to the Catholic 
Church those church buildings in the chief places of 
the principalities which had become the property of 
the sovereign through the extinction of fiefs. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the Treaty of Westphalia, 
the remaining churches, 693 in number, of such 
territories were secularized in the years 1653, 1654, 
and 1668. This led to a complete reorganization of 
the diocese. The person who effected it was Se- 
bastian of Rostock, a man of humble birth’ who was 
vicar-general and administrator of the diocese under 
the bishops Archduke Leopold Wilhelm (1656-62) 
and Archduke Carl Joseph (1663-64), neither of 
whom lived in the territory of Breslau. After 
Sebastian of Rostock became bishop (1664-71) he 
carried on the work of reorganization with still greater 
success than before. Friedrich, Landgrave of Hesse, 
Cardinal, and Grand Prior of the Order of St. John, 
was the next Bishop of Breslau (1671-82). The new 
bishop was of Protestant origin and had become a 
Catholic at Rome. Under ‘his administration the 
rehabilitation of the diocese went on. He beautified 
the cathedral and elaborated its services. For the 
red cap and violet almutium of the canons he sub- 
stituted the red mozetta. He was buried in a 
beautiful chapel which he had added to the cathedral 
in honour of his ancestress, St. Elizabeth of Thu- 
ringia. After his death the chapter presented Carl 
von Liechtenstein, Bishop of Olmiitz, for confirma- 
tion. Their choice was opposed by the emperor, 
whose candidate was the Count Palatine Wolfgang 
of the ruling family of Pfalz-Neuburg. Count Wolf- 
gang died, and his brother Franz Ludwig (1683- 
1732) was made bishop. The new ruler of the dio- 
cese was at the same time Bishop of Worms, Grand 
Master of the German Knights, Provost of Ellwan- 
gen, and. Elector of. Trier, and later, he was made 
Elector of Mainz. He separated the ecclesiastical 
administration and that of the civil tribunals, and 
obtained the definition, in the Pragmatic Sanction 
of 1699, of the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
vicariate-general and the consistory. In 1675, upon 
the death of the last reigning duke, the Silesian 
Duchy of Liegnitz-Brieg-Wohlau lapsed to the 
emperor, and a new secularization of the churches 
was begun. But when Charles XII of Sweden se- 
eured for the Protestants the right to their former 
possessions in these territories, by the treaty of 
Altranstidt, in 1707, the secularization came to an 
end, and the churches had to be returned. The 
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position of the Holy See. Bishop Sinzendorf had 
neither the acuteness to perceive the inimical intent 
of the king’s scheme, nor sufficient decision of char- 
acter to withstand it. The king desired to secure a 
successor to Sinzendorf who would be under royal 
influence. In utter disregard of the principles of the 
Church, and heedless of the protests of the cathedral 
chapter, he presented Count Philip Gotthard von 
Schaffgotsch as coadjutor-bishop. After the death 
of Cardinal Sinzendorf the king succeeded in over- 
coming the scruples of the Holy Father, and Schaff- 
gotsch became Bishop of Breslau (1748-95). Al- 
though the method of his elevation caused the new 
bishop to be regarded with suspicion by many strict 
Catholics, yet he was zealous in the fulfilment of his 
duties. During the Seven Years War he fell into dis- 
credit with Frederick on account of his firm main- 
tenance of the rights of the Church, and the return 
of peace did not fully restore him to favour. In 1766 
he fled to the Austrian part of his diocese in order to 
avoid the confinement in Oppeln which the king had 
decreed against him. After this Frederick made it 
impossible for him to rule the Prussian part of his 
diocese, and until the death of the bishop this terri- 
tory was ruled by vicars Apostolic. 

The former coadjutor of von Schaffgotsch, Joseph 
Christian, Prince von Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Bar- 
tenstein (1795-1817), succeeded him as_ bishop. 
During this episcopate the temporal power of the 
Bishops of Breslau came to an end through the 
secularization, in 1810, of the church estates in 
Silesia. Only the estates in Austria remained to the 
see. The cathedral foundation, eight collegiate 
foundations, and over eighty monasteries were sup- 
pressed, and their property confiscated. Only those 
monastic institutions which were occupied with 
teaching or nursing were allowed to exist. . Bishop 
Joseph Christian was succeeded by his coadjutor, 
Emmanuel von Schimonsky. The affairs of the 
Church in Prussia had been brought into order by 
the Bull “De salute animarum’’, issued in 1821. 
Under its provisions the cathedral chapter elected 
Schimonsky, who had been ‘administrator of the 
diocese, as the first Exempt Bishop of Breslau (1824— 
32). The bishop received for himself and his suc- 
cessors the title of prince as partial compensation for 
the loss of the secularized principality of Neisse. 
He combated the rationalistic tendencies which were 
rife among his clergy in regard to celibacy and the 


use of Latin in the church services and ceremonies. | 


During the episcopate of his predecessor the Govern- 
ment had promulgated a law which was a source of 
much trouble to Schimonsky and his immediate 
successors; this was that in those places where Catho- 
lies were few in number, the parish should be. de- 
clared extinct, and the church buildings given to the 
Protestants. In spite of the protests of the episcopal 
authorities, over one hundred church buildings were 
lost in this way. King Frederick William put an 
end to this injustice, and sought to make good the 
injuries inflicted. For several years after Schimon- 
sky’s death the see remained vacant. It was eventu- 
ally filled by the election, through Government in- 
fluence, of Count Leopold von Sedlnitzki (1836-40). 
Bishop von Sedlnitzki was neither clear nor firm in 
his maintenance of the doctrines of the Church; on 
the question of mixed marriages, which had become 
one of great importance, he took an undecided posi- 
tion, At last, upon the demand of Pope Gregory 
eae he resigned his see. He went afterwards to 
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His successor was Melchior, Freiherr von Diepen- 
brock (1845-53). This episcopate was the be- 
ginning of a new religious and ecclesiastical life in 
the diocese. During the revolutionary period the 
bishop not only maintained order in his see, which 
was in a state of ferment, but was also a supporter 
of the Government. He received unusual honours 
from the king and was made a cardinal by the pope. 
He died 20 January, 1853, at the castle of Johannis- 
berg and was buried in the cathedral. His suc- 
cessor, Heinrich Férster (1853-81) carried on his 
work and completed it. Bishop Férster gave gen- 
erous aid to the founding of churches, monastic in- 
stitutions, and schools. The strife that arose be- 
tween the Church and the State brought his labours 
in the Prussian part of his diocese to an end. He 
was deposed by the State and was obliged to leave 
Breslau and retire to the castle of Johannisberg. 
Here he died, 20 October, 1881. He was buried in 
the cathedral at Breslau. Leo XIII appointed as 
his successor in the disordered diocese Robert Herzog 
(1882-86), who had been delegate of the prince- 
bishop and provost of St. Hedwig’s at Berlin. Bishop 
Herzog made every endeavour to bring order out of 
the confusion into which the quarrel with the State 
during the immediately preceding years had thrown 
the affairs of the diocese. Unfortunately, his episco- 
pate was of but short duration; he died after a long 
illness, 26 December, 1886. The Holy See appointed 
as his successor a man who had done much to allay 
the strife between Church and State, the Bishop of 
Fulda, Georg Kopp. Bishop Kopp was born, 25 
July, 1837, at Duderstadt in the Diocese of Hildes- 
heim; he was ordained to the priesthood, 29 August, 
1862; consecrated and installed Bishop of Fulda, 
27 December, 1881; transferred to Breslau, 9 August, 
1887, installed 20 October, 1887; created a cardinal, 
16 January, 1893. 

EXTENT AND STATISTICS oF THE D1ocEsE.—The 
Diocese of Breslau. includes the whole Prussian 
Province of Silesia with the exception of a part of 


the districts of Ratibor and Leobschiitz, which be-— 


long to the Archdiocese of Olmiitz, and the Count- 
ship (Grafschajt) of Glatz, also in Prussian Silesia, 
which is subject to the Archbishop of Prague. In 
Austrian Silesia the Diocese of Breslau includes the 
Principality of Teschen and the Austrian part of the 
Principality of Neisse. In the Province of Branden- 
burg the diocese still includes the districts of Schwie- 


bus-Ziillichau and Krossen, as well as the part 
formerly called Nieder-Lausitz. 


With the exception 
of the districts of Biitow and Lauenburg, the rest of 
Brandenburg and the Province of Pomerania have, 
since 1821, been supervised by delegation from the 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau. (See Bmriin, BRANDEN- 
BURG. ) 

Including the district governed by delegation the 
diocese contains, according to the last census (1 De- 
cember, 1905), 3,342,221 Catholics; 8,737,746 Protes- 
tants; and 204,749 Jews. 


priests. The cathedral chapter includes the two 
offices of provost and dean, and has 10 regular, and 
6 honorary, canons. The prince-bishopric is di- 


vided into 11 commissariates and 99 archpresby- 


terates, in which there are 992 cures of various kinds 


urches and 633 dependent and mother-churches. 
Besides the theological faculty of the Universit; 
Breslau, the diocese possesses, as episcopal in 


tions for the training of the clergy, 5 prepar. 


seminaries for boys, 1 home (recently much 


1 seminary 


of the re 


There are actively em- 
ployed in the diocese 1,632 secular, and 121 regular, _ 
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Mercy, 8; Order of St. Camillus of Lellis, 1; Re- 
demptorists, 1; Congregation of the Society of the 
Divine Word, 1; Alexian Brothers, 1; Poor Brothers 
of St. Francis, 2; Sisters of St. Elizabeth, 6; Magdalen 
Sisters, 1; Ursulines, 6; Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, 4; Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo, (a) from the 
mother-house at Trebnitz, 181, (b) from the mother- 
house at Trier, 5; Servants of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, 2; Sisters of Poor Handmaids of Christ, 3; 
Sister-Servants of Mary, 27; German Dominican 
Sisters of St. Catharine of Siena, 11; Sisters of St. 
Francis, 9; Grey Sisters of St. Elizabeth, 169; Sisters 
of St. Hedwig, 9; Sisters of Mary, 27; Poor School- 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 15; Vincentian Sisters, 7; 
Sisters of the Holy Cross, 1; Sisters of St. Joseph, 1. 
In the above-mentioned monastic houses for men 
there are 512 religious; in those for women, 5,208 
religious. 


SrenzeL, Urkunden zur Geschichte des Bistums Breslau im 
Mittelalter (Breslau, 1845); Kastner, Archiv fiir die Geschichte 
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by King Ladislaus of Hungary, to which Silesia then 
belonged, when the University of Cracow, fearing 
competition, succeeded in bringing the scheme to 
naught. The efforts made in 1527 by the Protes- 
tants to found a Silesian University at Liegnitz and 
in 1616 at Beuthen also failed. The Catholics 
sought to establish a theological school for the educa- 
tion of the diocesan clergy, and the endeavour led 
to the founding at Breslau, in 1565, of a theological 
seminary which was transferred in 1575 to Neisse. 
In 1623 the Bishop of Breslau, Archduke Carl of 
Austria, founded at Neisse a Jesuit college to which 
he gave a large endowment. The bishop intended 
to unite with this college a university having depart- 
ments of jurisprudence and medicine, but his death 
soon after the founding of the school prevented the 
carrying out of these plans. 

A school founded by the Jesuits at Breslau in 
1659 was more fortunate in its development. The 
Society conducted in the imperial citadel a gym- 
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des Bistums Breslau (3 vols., Neisse, 1858); Junenirz, Ver- 
offentlichungen aus dem fiirstbischiflichen Didcezesenarchive 
zu Breslau (3 vols., Breslau, 1903); Hmrynn, Dokumentierte 
Geschichte des Bistums Breslau (3 vols, Breslau, 1860); Sorr- 
NER, Geschichte der Reformation in Schlesien (Breslau, 1887); 
Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum (17 vols., Breslau, 1835); Codex 
diplomaticus Silesie (23 vols., Breslau, 1857); Acta publica 
(8 vols., Breslau, 1865); Zeitschrift fir Geschichte Schlesiens 
(40 vols., Breslau, 1855); GrinnacEen, Geschichte Schlesiens 
(2 vols., Gotha, 1884); Ipmem, Schlesten unter Friedrich dem 
Grossen (2 vols., Breslau, 1890), 


University or Brestau.—The founding of a uni- 
versity at Breslau was first debated in 1409, when 
the Czechs made it impossible for the Germans to 
continue their studies at the University of Prague 
and virtually drove them from it. But Leipzig and 
not Breslau obtained the new seat of learning. 
About a century later, under the quickening impulse 
of Humanism, the project was again taken up by the 
city of Breslau in conjunction with the bishop, 
Johann Roth, and his coadjutor, Johann Turzo, 
and a “generale literarum gymnasium” to contain 
all four faculties was planned. The charter of this 
institution had been signed at Ofen, 20 July, 1505, 


nasium, the higher classes of which corresponded to 
those in the philosophical department of a university. 
Theological studies were introduced in 1666. These 
two courses were carried on as in a university, but 
the school had no power to confer degrees. In order 
to obtain the charter necessary for the conferring of 
degrees and for the development of the institution, 
the Jesuit Father Wolf sought, from 1694 on, to 
obtain the consent of Emperor Leopold I to the 
erection of the school into a university. Father 
Wolf was also active in the negotiations between the 
courts of Berlin and Vienna concerning the conces- 
sion of the title of King to the Elector Frederick HI 
of Brandenburg. The plans Father Wolf sought 
to carry out were far-reaching. He held it a misfor- 
tune that Silesians were obliged to go to universities 
outside of Silesia, where Catholics often had no 
opportunity for the exercise of their religion. His 
scheme was a national Silesian university, endowed 
with all the academic privileges, which should be 
open to students irrespective of their religious be- 
liefs. This project encountered the opposition of 
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Protestant prejudice against the Jesuits, and the 
town council of Breslau prevented the imperial con- 
firmation of the plan for eight years. However, 
Leopold I signed at Vienna, 21 October, 1702, the 
charter raising the school to the rank of a univer- 
sity and obtained the papal confirmation for the 
decree. 

The new university, called after the emperor, Leo- 
poldina, was opened 15 November, 1702, but the 
change in status did not alter the internal organiza- 
tion. The buildings of the old citadel had long been 
too cramped for the needs of the institution, and it 
was resolved to erect a large new edifice, the corner- 
stone of which was laid 6 April, 1728. On account 
of the war with Frederick the Great of Prussia, and 
his conquest of Silesia, the plans for the new structure 
could not be carried out in their entirety. Although 
efforts were made to open departments of law and 
medicine, nothing more was attained than unofficial 
lectures by instructors in these branches. The 
number of scholars during the first decade of the life 
of the university continually increased. In 1740, 
1,300 students attended the university and gym- 
nasium; the number declined during the first Silesian 
war then rose again, until the Seven Years War 
once more reduced the attendance at lectures. 
During this latter conflict the building was used as a 
hospital and prison, and professors and students were 
obliged to go elsewhere. Only after the Peace of 
1763 was the building restored to its original use 
The attendance increased rapidly during the next 
ten years, but fell off greatly after the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus. In 1803, when the Leopol- 
dina was made a secular institution, the number of 
students was about 500. 

After the suppression of the Jesuits the king es- 
tablished a Catholic-Schools Institute which in- 
cluded the Jesuits living in Silesia, and in which 
the candidates for the secular priesthood were to 
receive their training. The former independence 
disappeared and the institute and university were 
made dependent on the Silesian minister. The 
new institution maintained with difficulty what 
was already in existence; it was ruled by a spirit of 
narrow conservatism, and made no attempt to 
develop its courses or to enter new fields. Besides 
this, the teaching force was not well kept up even 
in the usual branches of learning. During the last 
decade of its existence the Leopoldina was carried 
on under the royal ordinance issued 26 July, 
1800, in regard to the University of Breslau and the 
gymnasia connected with it. The Catholic school 
system, especially the gymnasia, underwent a reform 
at this epoch which led to the separation of the gym- 
nasium from the university and the reorganization of 
the philosophical faculty. These two changes were 
carried out in 1811. 

The founding of the University of Berlin in 1810 
made uncertain the future existence of the Protestant 
university at Frankfort on the Oder, not far from 
Berlin. There was also a strong desire in Silesia 
for a university embracing all faculties, and King 
Frederick William III gave his consent, 3 August, 
1811, to a “plan for uniting the University of Frank- 
fort with the University of Breslau’. The two 
universities were to be made one institution in regard 
to constitution, teaching staff, endowments, property, 
and income; the philosophical faculties were to form 
-one body. ‘To satisfy the wishes of Catholic sub- 

jects’’ two professors of philosophy proper were 
d, one Protestant and one Catholic. The 
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Protestant professors of theology in the same uni- 
versity was until then unheard of. The plan of 
union ordained by the king decreed “that the theo- 
logical department of the combined university should 
be divided into two faculties, a Protestant theological 
faculty and a Catholic theological one. These two 
faculties, of equal rank in other respects, were to 
alternate in precedence from year to year in the 
matter of Jlecture-announcements, on academic 
occasions, and in affixing signatures. The public 
opening of the new university took place 19 October, 
1811, the lectures began 21 October. In the second 
year of the new school patriotism led the great 
majority of the students to take part in the war 
against Napoleon called “the War of Liberation”’, 
and many of them died for their country. After 
peace was concluded the usual life of the university 
was resumed. In August, 1861, the semi-centennial 
of the university was celebrated with much pomp. 
The schools of learning shared in the great develop- 
ment of Germany after the wars of 1866 and 1870, 
1871, and the University of Breslau received, through 
the increase of prosperity, many improvements in 
equipment. The departments of medicine and 
natural science deserve special mention. 

The increase in the number of students has kept 
pace with the increase in the number of instructors. 
When the university was opened, in 1811, there 
were 35 regular professors, 4 assistant professors, 
4 docents, and 8 lecturers and technical teachers; 
in 1861, at the time of the semi-centennial celebration, 
there were 41 regular professors, 11 assistant profes- 
sors, 33 docents, and 12 lecturers and _ technical 
teachers; in 1906 there were 73 regular professors, 
31 assistant professors, 66 docents, and 15 lecturers 
and technical teachers. In the first year of the 
institution there were 298 students; in the fiftieth, 
775; and in 1906 the number reached 1,961. Of this 
last number, 241 attended the lectures of the Catholic 
theological faculty; 61 the lectures of the Protestant 
theological faculty; 565 attended the law course; 
271, the medical course; 807, the philosophical 
course. The German students numbered 1,884; 
foreign students, 77. Besides matriculated students, 
permission to attend the lectures was granted to 
285 other persons of whom 179 were women. 

NURNBERGER, Zum zwethundertjihrigen Bestehen der katholi- 
schen Theologen-Fakultéit an der Universitit Breslau (Breslau, 
1903); Roprii, Die Geschichte der Stiftung der kéniglichen 
Universitit Breslau (Breslau, 1861); Reinxkens, Die Universi- 
tat zu Breslau vor der Vereinigung der Frankfurter Viadrina mit 
der Leopoldina (Breslau, 1861). , 
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Bressani, FRANcEScO GriusEPPH, an Indian mis- 
sionary, b. in Rome, 6 May, 1612; d. at Florence, 
9 September, 1672. He entered the novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus, 15 August, 1626 and studied at 
Rome and Clermont, teaching before his ordination 
at Sezza, Tivoli, and Paris. On his arrival in America 
he was assigned to the spiritual care of the French at 
Quebec, but in the following year was sent to the 
Algonquins at Three Rivers. 
way to the Huron Mission he was captured by the 


Troquois and cruelly tortured by them, at intervals, — 


for over two months. He was at length ransomed — 
by the Dutch at Fort Orange, and sent to France, 
where he arrived in November, 1644. In the follow-_ 


In April, 1644, on the — 
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Francia’’ (Macerata, 1653), which was translated 
into French by Father Martin, 8S. J. (Montreal, 1852). 
Tuwaires, Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1897), XXIII, 326, 
327; MicuHaup, Biog. Univ., V; SommervoGceEt, II. 
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Bressano. See BrIxEn. 
Brest, UNIon or. See UNION or BREST. 
Brethren, PLymouru. See Piymoutu. 


Brethren, Unirep. See HoxizHauser, BAarTHOoL- 
OMAUS. 


Brethren of the Christian Doctrine. See Curis- 
TIAN DocTRINE, RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS OF THE. 


Brethren of the Common Life. See Common 
Lirrt, BRETHREN OF THE. 


Brethren of the Community. See FRANCISCANS. 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. See Apamirss. 


Brethren of the Hospital. See Brorumers Hospr- 
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Brethren of the Lord, THe.—A group of per- 
sons closely connected with the Saviour appears re- 
peatedly in the New Testament under the designa- 
tion “his brethren’’, or ‘‘the brethren of the Lord”’ 
(Matt., xii, 46; xiii, 55; Mark, iii, 31, 32; vi, 3; Luke, 
viii, 19, 20; John, ii, 12; vii, 3, 5; Acts, i, 14; I Cor., 
ix, 5). Four such ‘“‘brethren’’ are mentioned by name 
in the parallel texts of Matt., xiii, 55, and Mark, vi, 
3 (where “sisters’’ are also referred to), namely, 
James (also mentioned Gal., i, 19), Joseph, or Joses, 
Simon, and Jude; the incidental manner in which 
these names are given, shows, however, that the list 
lays no claim to completeness. Two questions in 
connexion with these “brethren” of the Lord have 
long been, and are now more than ever, the subject 
of controversy: (1) The identity of James, Jude, and 
Simon; (2) The exact nature of the relationship be- 
tween the Saviour and his “brethren’’. 

(1) James is without doubt the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem (Acts, xii, 17; xv, 13; xxi, 18; Gal., i, 19; ii, 9, 12) 
and the author of the first Catholic Epistle. His 
identity with James the Less (Mark, xv, 40) and the 
Apostle James, the son of Alpheus (Matt., x, 3; 
Mark, iii, 18), although contested by many Protes- 
tant critics, may also be considered as certain. There 
is no reasonable doubt that in Gal., i, 19: ‘‘But other 
of the apostles [besides Cephas] I saw none, saving 
James the brother of the Lord’’, St. Paul represents 
James as a member of the Apostolic college. The 
purpose for which the statement is made, makes it 
clear that “apostles”? is to be taken strictly to 
designate the Twelve, and its truthfulness demands 
that the clause ‘‘saving James’’ be understood to 
mean, that in addition to Cephas, St. Paul saw another 
Apostle, ‘James the brother of the Lord’’ (cf. Acts, 
ix, 27). Besides, the prominence and authority of 
_ James among the Apostles (Acts, xv, 13; Gal., 11, 9; 
in the latter text he is even named before Cephas) 
could have belonged only to one of their number. 


_Now there were only two Apostles: named James: | 


_ James the son of Zebedee, and James the son of 
Alpheus (Matt., x, 3; Mark, iii, 18; Luke, vi, 16; 
Acts, i, 13). The former is out of the question, since 
he was dead at the time of the events to which Acts, 
xv, 6 sqq., and Gal., ii, 9, 12, refer (cf. Acts, xii, 2). 

James “the brother of the Lord”’ is therefore one 
' with James the son of Alpheus, and consequently 
James the Less, the identity of these two being 


as, Or 


Mary 


Less and of Josep 
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tained. Moreover, the names of her sons and the 
order in which they are given, no doubt the order of 
seniority, warrant us in identifying these sons with 
James and Joseph, or Joses, the ‘“‘brethren”’ of the 
Lord. The existence among the early followers of 
Christ of two sets of brothers having the same names 
in the order of age, is not likely, and cannot be as- 
Once this identity is con- 
ceded, the conclusion cannot well be avoided that 
Clopas and Alpheus are one person, even if the two 
It is, however, highly 
probable, and commonly admitted, that Clopas and 
Alpheus are merely different transcriptions of the 
same Aramaic word Halphai. James and Joseph the 
“)brethren’”’ of the Lord are thus the sons of Alpheus. 

Of Joseph nothing further is known. Jude is the 
writer of the last of the Catholic Epistles (Jude, i). 
He is with good reason identified by Catholic com- 
mentators with the “Judas Jacobi’? (‘Jude the 
brother of James’”’ in the D. V.) of Luke, vi, 16, and 
Acts, i, 13, otherwise known as Thaddeus (Matt., 
x, 3; Mark, ili, 18). It is quite in accordance with 
Greek custom for a man to be distinguished by the ad- 
dition_of his brother’s name instead of his father’s, 
when the brother was better known. That such was 
the case with Jude is inferred from the title ‘the 
brother of James’’, by which he designates himself in 
his Epistle. About Simon nothing certain can be 
stated. He is identified by most commentators with 
the Symeon, or Simon, who, according to Hegesippus, 
was a son of Clopas, and succeeded James as Bishop 
of Jerusalem. Some identify him with the Apostle 
Simon the Cananean (Matt., x, 4; Mark, ii, 18), or 
the Zealot (Luke, vi, 15; Acts, i, 13). The grouping 
together of James, Jude or Thaddeus, and Simon, 
after the other Apostles, Judas Iscariot excepted, 
in the lists of the Apostles (Matt., x, 4, 5; Mark, iui, 
18; Luke, vi, 16; Acts, i, 13) lends some probability 
to this view, as it seems to indicate some sort of con- 
nexion between the three. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that at least two of the “brethren” of Christ 
were among the Apostles. This is clearly implied in 
I Cor., ix, 5: ‘Have we not the power to carry about 
a woman, a sister, as well as the rest of the apostles, 
and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?”’ The 
mention of Cephas at the end indicates that St. Paul, 
after speaking of the Apostles in general, calls special 
attention to the more prominent ones, the “‘brethren’’ 
of the Lord and Cephas. The objection that no 
“Drethren’’ of the Lord could have been members 
of the Apostolic college, because six months before 
Christ’s death they did not believe in Him (John, 
vii, 3, 5), rests on a misunderstanding of the text. 
His ‘‘brethren’’ believed in his miraculous power, 
and urged him to manifest it to the world. Their 
unbelief was therefore relative. It was not a want 
of belief in His Messiahship, but a false conception 
of it. They had not yet rid themselves of the Jewish 
idea of a Messiah who would be a temporal ruler. 
We meet with this idea among the Apostles as late 
as the day of the Ascension (Acts, i, 6). In any case 
the expression “his brethren’’ does not necessarily 
include each and every “brother’’, wherever it oc- 
curs. This last remark also sufficiently answers the 
difficulty in Acts, i, 13, 14, where, it is said, a clear 
distinction is made between the Apostles and the 
“)Drethren”’ of the Lord. _ 

(2) The texts cited at the beginning of this article 
show beyond a doubt that there existed a real and 
near kinship between Jesus and His ‘“‘brethren”’, — 
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heretics, like Helvidius and the Antidicomarianites, 
maintained that the ‘‘brethren’’ of Jesus were His 
uterine brothers the sons of Joseph and Mary. This 
opinion has been revived in modern times, and is 
now adopted by most of the Protestant exegetes. 
On the orthodox side two views have long been cur- 
rent. The majority of the Greek Fathers and Greek 
writers, influenced, it seems, by the legendary tales 
of apocryphal gospels, considered the ‘“brethren’’ of 
the Lord as sons of St. Joseph by a first marriage. 
The Latins, on the contrary, with few exceptions 
(St. Ambrose, St. Hilary, and St. Gregory of Tours 
among the Fathers), hold that they were the Lord’s 
cousins. That they were not the sons of Joseph and 
Mary is proved by the following reasons, leaving out 
of consideration the great antiquity of the belief in 
the perpetual virginity of Mary. It is highly signifi- 
cant that throughout the New Testament Mary ap- 
pears as the Mother of Jesus and of Jesus alone. This 
is the more remarkable as she is repeatedly mentioned 
in connexion with her supposed sons, and, in some 
cases at least, it would have been quite natural to 
call them her sons (cf. Matt., xii, 46; Mark, iii, 31; 
Luke, viii, 19; Acts, i, 14). Again, Mary’s annual 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Luke, ii, 41) is quite in- 
credible, except on the supposition that she bore no 
other children besides Jesus. Is it likely that she 
could have made the journey regularly, at a time 
when the burden of child-bearing and the care of an 
increasing number of small children (she would be the 
mother of at least four other sons and of several 
daughters, cf. Matt., xiii, 56) would be pressing 
heavily upon her? A further proof is the fact that 
at His death Jesus recommended His mother to 
St. John. Is not His solicitude for her in His dying 
hour a sign that she would be left with no one whose 
duty it would be to care for her? And why recom- 
mend her to an outsider if she had other sons? Since 
there was no estrangement between Him and His 
“brethren’’, or between them and Mary, no plausible 
motive for such an action can be imagined. This 
argument is confirmed by the words with which He 
recommends her: te 6 vids cov, with the article 
before vids (son); had there been other sons, te vids 
gov, without the article, would have been the proper 
expression. 

The decisive proof, however, is that the father and 
mother of at least two of these “brethren” are 
known to us. James and Joseph, or Joses, are, as 
we have seen, the sons of Alpheus, or Clopas, and of 
Mary, the sister of Mary the Mother of J esus, and all 
agree that if these are not brothers of the Saviour, 
the others are not. This last argument disposes also 
of the theory that the “‘brethren”’ of the Lord were 
the sons of St. Joseph by a former marriage. They 
are then neither the brothers nor the step-brothers 
of the Lord. James, Joseph, and Jude are undoubt- 
edly His cousins. If Simon i is the same as the Symeon 
of Hegesippus, he also is a cousin, since this writer 
expressly states that he was the son of Clopas the 
uncle of the Lord, and the latter’s cousin. But 
whether they were cousins on their father’s or moth- 
er’s side, whether cousins by blood or merely by 
marriage, cannot be determined with certainty. 
Mary of Clopas is indeed ealled the ‘‘sister’’ of the 
Blessed Virgin, (John, xix, 25), but it is uncertain 
whether ‘‘sister’’ here means a true sister or a sister- 
in-law. Hegesippus calls Clopas the brother of St. 

h. This would favour the view that Mary of 
only the sister-in-law of the oe? Vir- 
. : 4 
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ii, 7: ‘And she brought forth her firstborn son’’. 
Hence, it is argued, Mary must have borne other chil- 
dren. ‘‘Firstborn”’ (rpwréroxos), however, does not 
necessarily connote that other children were born 
afterwards, This is evident from Luke, ii, 23, and 
Ex., xili, 2, 12 (ef. Greek text) to which Luke refers. 
“Opening the womb”’ is there given as the equiva- 
lent of “firstborn’’ (pwr drokos), An only child was 
thus no less ‘‘firstborn’’ than the first of many. 
Neither do the words “he knew her not till she brought 
forth’? imply, as St. Jerome proves. conclusively 
against Helvidius from parallel examples, that he 
knew her afterwards. The meaning of both expres- 
sions becomes clear, if they are considered in con- 
nexion with the virginal birth related by the two 
Evangelists. 

For the Cousin Theory: Sr. Jerome, Adv. Helvid. in P. L., 
XXIII; Mini, Pantheistic Principles, 220-316; ViIGOUROUX, 
Les Livres saints et la critique, V, 397-420; Cor.vy, Les freres 
de N. S. J. C. in Etudes (1878), 1B ds 145; MeEINERTZ, Der 
Jacobusbrief und sein Verfasser (F reiburg im Br. ., 1905), 6-54; 
Cornety, /ntroductio (Paris, 1897), III, 592 sqq.; Scuree, 
Jacobus der Bruder des Herrn (Munich, 1883); LAGRANGE in 


Rev. Bibl. (1906), 504, 505. 
For the Step-Brother Theory: Liaurroot, Comm. on Gal., 


252-291 
For the Helvidian View: Hastines, Dict. Bib., I, 320; 
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Brethren of the Strict Observance. See Ox- 
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Breton, Raymonp, a noted French missionary 
among the Caribbean Indians, b. at Baune, 3 Septem- 
ber, 1609; d. at Caen, 8 January, 1679. He entered 
the Order of St. Dominic at the age of seventeen 
and was sent (1627) to the famous priory of St. 
Jacques, at Paris, to finish his classical education 
and make his course of philosophy and theology. 
Having obtained his degree in theology, he sailed 
with three other Dominicans for the French West 
Indies (1635). Nearly twenty years were devoted 
to the Antilles missions. During twelve of these 
he was on the Island of San Domingo, practically 
alone with the Indians. The other eight years he 
spent going from island to island, teaching and evan- 
gelizing the natives in their own tongue, becoming 
an adept in the various Carib languages. Returning 
to France in 1654, he devoted much of his time to 
eee 3 young priests for the West Indian missions. 
To this end he wrote: A Catechism of the Christian 
Doctrine in Carib (Auxerre, 1664); a French-Carib — 
and Carib-French Dictionary, with copious notes, — 
historical and explanatory, on the Carib language 
(ibid., 1665); a Carib grammar (ibid., 1667). ae 
the request of the general of the order, he also wrote. 
a valued history of the first years of the French Dom- _ 
inicans’ missionary labours among the Caribbean 
Indians: “‘Relatio Gestorum a primis Predicatorum _ 
missionariis in insulis Americanis ditionis gallicee 
presertim apud Indos indigenas quos Caribes vulgo 

a annum 1643’’ (MSS). 

This is considered of great historical inportanead 
and has been used by several writers. S 

Quetir AND Ecuarp, Script. Ord. Pred., II. é 
Vicror F. ‘O'DaNrEn. 

Breton Version. Sce VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, — 
-Breviarium Alaricianum. See Roman Law 
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varium), signifies in its primary acceptation an abridg- 
ment, or a compendium. It is often employed in 
this sense by Christian authors, e. g. Breviarium 
fidei, Breviarium in psalmos, Breviarium canonum, 
Breviarium regularum. In liturgical language 
Breviary has a special meaning, indicating a book 
furnishing the regulations for the celebration of Mass 
or the canonical Office, and may be met with under 
the titles Breviarium Ecclesiastici Ordinis, or Brev- 
tarium Ecclesie Rominse (Romane). In the ninth 
century Alcuin uses the word to designate an office 
abridged or simplified for the use of the laity. Pru- 
dentius of Troyes, about the same period, composed 
a Breviarium Psalterii (v. inf. V. Wistony In an 
ancient inventory occurs Breviarium Antiphonarii, 
meaning “Extracts from the Antiphonary”’. In 
the ‘ Vita Aldrici” occurs “‘sicut in plenariis et brev- 
jariis Eeclesize ejusdem continentur”. Again, in 
the inventories in the catalogues, such notes as these 
may be met with: ‘Sunt et duo cursinarii et tres 
benedictionales Libri; ex his unus habet obsequium 
mortuorum et unus Breviarius’’, or, “Preter Brev- 
iarium quoddam quod usque ad festivitatem S. 
Joannis Baptiste retinebunt’’, etc. Monte Cassino 
about A. pd. 1100 obtained a book entitled ‘‘Incipit 
Breviarium sive Ordo Officiorum per totam anni de- 
cursionem”’, 
From such references, and from others of a like 
nature, Quesnel gathers that by the word Brev- 
warium was at first designated a book furnishing the 
rubrics, a sort of Ordo. The title Breviary, as we 
employ it—that is, a book containing the entire 
canonical Office—appears to date from the eleventh 
century. 
St. Gregory VII having, indeed, abridged the 
order of prayers, and having simplified the Liturgy 
as performed at the Roman Court, this abridgment 
received the name of Breviary, which was suitable, 
since, according to the etymology of the word, it 
was an abridgment. The name ha been extended 
to books which contain in one volume, or at least 
in one work, liturgical books of different kinds, such 
as the Psalter, the Antiphonary, the Responsoriary, 
the Lectionary, etc. In this connexion it may be 
pointed out that in this sense the word, as it is used 
nowadays, is illogical; it should be named a Ple- 
narium rather than a Breviarium, since, liturgically 
speaking, the word Plenarium exactly designates 
such books as contain several different compilations 
united under one cover. This is pointed out, how- 
ever, simply to make still clearer the meaning and 
origin of the word; and section V will furnish a more 
detailed explanation of the formation of the Breviary. 
II. Conrents.—The Roman Breviary, which with 
rare exceptions (certain religious orders, the Am- 
brosian and Mozarabic Rites, etc.) is used at this day 
throughout the Latin Church, is divided into four 
arts according to the seasons of the year: Winter, 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn. It is constructed 
of the following elements: (a) the Psalter; (b) the 
Proper of the Season; (c) Proper of the Saints; 
~ (d) the Common; (e) certain special Offices. 

(a) The Psalter—The Psalter is the most ancient 
and the most venerable portion of the Breviary. 
It consists of 150 psalms, divided in a particular 
way, to be described later. These psalms formed the 
groundwork of the Liturgy of the Jews for twelve 
centuries before Christ, and He certainly made use 
of these formularies for His prayers, and quoted 
them on several occasions. The Apostles followed 


_ His example, and handed down to the Christian | 


Churches the inheritance of the Psalter as the chief 
_ form of Christian prayer. The Church has carefully 


r sought to replace them by any other formu- 
2s. Attempts have been made from time to time 
ompose Christian psalms, such as the Gloria in 
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excelsis, the Te Deum, the Lumen Hilare, the Te 
Decet Laus, and a few others; but those which the 
Church has retained and adopted are singularly 
few in number. The rhythmic hymns date from a 
period later than the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
at best hold a purely secondary place in the scheme 
of the Office. Thus the Book of Psalms forms the 
groundwork of Catholic prayer; the lessons which 
fill so important a place in this prayer are not, after 
all, prayer properly so called; and the antiphons, 
responsories, versicles, etc., are but psalms utilized 
in a particular manner. 

In the Breviary, however, the Psalter is divided 
according to a special plan. In the earliest period 
the use of the Book of Psalms in the Office was 
doubtless exactly similar to that which prevailed 
amongst the Jews. The president of the choir chose 
a particular psalm at his own will. Some psalms, 
such as xxi, seem specially appropriate to the Passion. 
Another was adapted to the Resurrection, a third 
suited the Ascension, while others again are specially 
referable to the Office of the Dead. Some psalms 
provide morning prayers, others those for night. 
But the choice was left in the hands of the bishop 
or president of the choir. Later, probably from the 
fourth century, certain psalms began to be grouped 
together, to respond to the divers requirements 
of the Liturgy. 

Another cause led to these groupings and arrange- 
ments of the Psalter. Some monks were in the habit 
of reciting daily the whole of the 150 psalms. But 
this form of devotion, apart from lessons and other 
formularies, occupied so much time that they began 
to spread the recitation of the entire Psalter over 
a whole week. By this method each day was di- 
vided into hours, and each hour had its own portion 
of the Psalter. From this arrangement arose the 
idea of dividing the Psalter according to specially 
devised rules. St. Benedict was one of the earliest 
to set himself to this task, in the sixth century. In 
his Rule he gives minute directions how, at that 
period, the psalms were to be distributed at the dis- 
position of the abbot; and he himself drew up such 
an arrangement. Certain psalms were set apart for 
the night offices, others for Lauds, others for Prime, 
Terce, Sext, and None, others for Vespers and 
Compline. 

It is a subject of discussion amongst liturgists 
whether this Benedictine division of the psalms is 
anterior or posterior to the Roman Psalter. Although 
it may not be possible to prove the point definitely, 
still it would seem that the Roman arrangement is 
the older of the two, because that drawn up by St. 
Benedict shows more skill, and would thus seem to 
be in the nature of a reform of the Roman division. 
In any case, the Roman arrangement of the Psalter 
reaches back to a hoary antiquity, at least to the 
seventh or eighth century, since when it has not 
undergone any alteration. The following is its dis- 
position. Psalms i-cviii are recited at Matins, 
twelve a day; but Sunday Matins have six more 
psalms divided between the three nocturns. Thus:— 

Sunday—Psalms i, ii, iii, vi-xiv; Xv, Xvi, XVii; Xviii, 
Sdbeg Bec. 

Monday—Psalms xxvi-xxxvii. 

uesday—Psalms xxxviii-xli, xliii—xlix, li. 

Wednesday—Psalms lii, liv—Ixi, lxiii, Ixv, xvii. 

Thursday—Psalms Ixviii-lxxix. 

Friday—Psalms Ixxx-Ixxxviii, xcili, xev, Xcvi. 

Saturday—Psalms xevii-cviii. 

The psalms omitted in this series, namely, iv, v, — 
xxi-xxv, xli, l, lili, xii, lxiv, Ixvi, Ixxxix—xcii, and | 
xciv, are, on account of their special aptitude, re- — 
served for Lauds, Prime, and Compline. = ; 

The series, from Ps. cix to Ps. exlvii inclusively, 
are used at Vespers, five each day, ept 

vii, exviii, and exlii, reserved for 
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The last’ three, exlviii, exlix, and cl, which are spe- 
cially called the psalms of praise (Laudes), because of 
the word Laudate which forms their leitmotiv, are 
always used in the morning Office, which thus gets 
its name of Lauds. 

A glance at the above tables will show that, broadly 
speaking, the Roman Church did not attempt to 
make any skilful selection of the psalms for daily 
recitation. She took them in order as they came, 
except a very few set apart for Lauds, Prime, and 
Compline, and selected Ps. exviii for the day hours. 
Other Liturgies, as the Ambrosian, the Mozarabic, 
and the Benedictine, or monastic, have Psalters 
drawn up on wholly different lines; but the respective 
merits of these systems need not be here discussed. 
The order of the ferial Psalter is not followed for 
the festivals of the year or for the feasts of saints; 
but the psalms are selected according to their suit- 
ableness to the various occasions. 

The history of the text of this Psalter is interesting. 
The most ancient Psalter used in Rome and in Italy 
was the ‘‘Psalterium Vetus’’, of the Itala version, 
which seems to have been introduced into the Liturgy 
by Pope St. Damasus (d. 384). He it was who first 
ordered the revision of the Itala by St. Jerome, in 
A.D. 383.. On this account it has been called the 
““Psalterium Romanum’’, and it was used in Italy 
and elsewhere till the ninth century and later. It is 
still in use in St. Peter’s at Rome, and many of the 
texts of our Breviary and Missal still show some 
variants (Invitatory and Ps. xciv, the antiphons of 
the Psalter and the responsories of the Proper of 
the Season, Introits, Graduals, Offertories, and 
Communions). The Roman Psalter also influences 
the Mozarabic Liturgy, and was used in England in 
the eighth century. But in Gaul and in other coun- 
tries north of the Alps, another recension entered 
into competition with the “Psalterium Romanum”’ 
under the somewhat misleading title of the ‘ Psal- 
terium Gallicanum’’; for this text contained nothing 
distinctively Gallican, being simply a later correction 
of the Psalter made by St. Jerome in Palestine, in 
A. D. 392. This recension diverged more completely 
than the earlier one from the Itala; and in preparing 
it St. Jerome had laid Origen’s Hexapla under con- 
tribution. It would seem that St. Gregory of Tours, 
in the sixth century, introduced this translation into 
Gaul, or at any rate he was specially instrumental 
in spreading its use; for it was this Psalter that was 
employed in the Divine psalmody celebrated at the 
much honoured and frequented tomb of St. Martin 
of Tours. From that time this text commenced its 
“triumphal march across Europe’’. Walafrid Strabo 
states that the churches of Germany were using it 
in the eighth century:—-“Galli et Germanorum 
aliqui secundum emendationem quam Hieronymus 
pater de LXX composuit Psalteri'um cantant’’. 
About the same time England gave up the “ Psalter- 
- ium Romanum”’ for the “Gallicanum’”’. The Anglo- 
Saxon Psalter already referred to was corrected and 
altered in the ninth and tenth century, to make it 
accord with the “Gallicanum’’. . Ireland seems to 
have followed the Gallican version since the seventh 
century, as may be gathered from the famous An- 
tiphonary of Bangor. It even penetrated into Italy 
after the ninth century, thanks to the Frankish 
influence, and there enjoyed a considerable vogue. 


After the Council of Trent, St. Pius V extended the. 


use of the “Psalterium Gallicanum”’ to the whole 
Church, St. Peter’s in Rome alone still keeping to 
the ancient Roman Psalter. The Ambrosian Church 
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arranged: Advent, Christmastide, Septuagesima, Lent, 
Holy Week, paschal time, and the time after Pente- 
cost. But only by slow degrees did this division of the 
liturgical year develop its present form. It must be 
traced through its various stages. It may indeed 
be said that originally there was no such thing as a 
liturgical year. 
Eucharistic celebration, is at once the commemora- 
tion of the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ; men spoke of the “ Pasch of the Crucifixion”’, 
of the “ Pasch of the Resurrection’’—rdoxa cravpwot- 
pov; mdoxa avacracwov ; every Sunday was a renewal 
of the paschal festival. It was only natural that on 
the actual anniversary the feast should be kept with 
peculiar solemnity, for it was the foremost Christian 
feast, and the centre of the liturgical year. Easter 
drew in its train Pentecost, which was fixed as the 
fiftieth day after the Resurrection; it was the festival 
commemorating the Descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Apostles. ‘These fifty days made up an unbroken 
festival, a Jubilee, a time of joy during which there 
was no fasting and when penitential exercises were 
suspended. hese two feasts thus linked together 


are mentioned by ecclesiastical writers from the | 


second century onwards. 

Just as Easter was followed by fifty days of re- 
joicing, so it had its period of preparation by prayer 
and fasting, from which arose the season of Lent, 
which, after various changes, commenced finally 
forty days before Easter, whence its name of Quadra- 
gesima. The other rallying-point of the liturgical 
year is the feast of Christmas, the earliest observance 
of which is of very remote antiquity (the third century 
at least). Like Easter, Christmas had its time of 
preparation, called Advent, lasting nowadays four 
weeks. The remainder of the year had to fit in be- 
tween these two feasts. From Christmas to Lent 
two currents may be observed: into one fell the feasts 
of the Epiphany and the Purification, and six Sun- 
days after the Epiphany, constituting Christmastide. 
The remaining weeks after these Sundays fall under 
the influence of Lent and, under the name of Septua- 
gesima, create a sort of introduction to it, since these 


three weeks, Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quin- : 


quagesima, really belong to Lent by reason of their 
character of preparation and penance. 

The long period between Pentecost and Advent, 
from May to December, still remains to be dealt with. 
A certain number of Sundays cluster round special 
great festivals, as those of St. John the Baptist 
(24 June), the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul (29 June), 
St. Lawrence (10 August), and St. Michael (29 Sep- 
tember). At a later date these days, which did not 
fit very conveniently into the general scheme, tended 
to disappear, and were absorbed into the common 


who find mention in the ecclesiastical 


s however, need not be given here, a 
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consulted. But it may be noted that the greater 
number of the days of the year—at least nine-tenths 
—are appropriated to special feasts; and the question 
has therefore been seriously debated, every time a 
movement for the reform of the Breviary has arisen, 
as to how to save the Divine Office from being over- 
whelmed by these feasts, and as to how to restore to 
the ferial Office its rightful ascendancy. This is not: 
the place for the discussion of such a problem; but 
it may be said that this invasion of the Proper of 
the Season has reached such proportions impercep- 
tibly. It was not always thus; in the beginning, up 
to the seventh, and even up to the ninth, century, 
the feasts of saints observed in the Breviary were not 
numerous, as may be proved by comparing modern 
Calendars with such ancient ones as may be seen in 
“An Ancient Syrian Martyrology ”’, ‘‘ Le calendrier 
de Philocalus ”’, ‘‘ Martyrologium Hieronymianum ’’, 
“Kalendarium Carthaginense”’.. These Calendars 
contain little more than the following list, beyond 
the great festivals of the Church:— 

Exaltation of Holy Cross—14 September. 

Presentation of Jesus, or Purification of B. V. M.— 
2 or 15 February. 

Dormitio, or Assumption, B. V. M.—15 August. 

St. Michael, Archangel—29 September. 

Sts. Macchabees—1 August. 

St. John Baptist—24 June. 

St. Stephen, Protomartyr—26 December. 

Sts. Peter and Paul—29 June. 

Chair of St. Peter (at Antioch)—22 February. 

St. Andrew, Ap.—30 November. 

_ Sts. James the Greater and John, App.—27 or 
28 December. 

Sts. Philip and James the Less, App.—1 May. 

Holy Innocents—23 or 28 December. 

St. Sixtus II, Pope—1 or 16 August. 

Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, MM.—7 March. 

. Flavian or Fabian—15 May. 

. Lawrence, M.—10 August. 

. Hippolytus, M.—13 August. 
Cyprian, M.—14 September. 

. Sebastian, M.—20 January. 

. Agnes, V. & M.—23 January. 

. Timothy, M.—22 August. 

. Vincent, M.—22 February. 

. Felicitas, M—23 November. 

. Ignatius, M.—17 October, or 20 December, 

or 29 January, or 1 February. 

St. Polycarp, M—26 February. 

Seven Holy Sleepers—variable. 

St. Pantaleon—variable. 

(d) The Common.—Under this designation come 
all the lessons, Gospels, antiphons, responsories, 
and versicles which are not reserved to a special 
occasion, but may be employed for a whole group 
of saints. These Commons are those of Apostles, 
Evangelists, Martyrs, Confessors Pontiffs, Confessors 
non-Pontiffs, Abbots, Virgins, and Holy Women. 
To these may be added the Offices of the Dedication 


of Churches, and of the Blessed Virgin. The Office 
of the Dead occupies a place apart. It is most diffi- 
cult to fix the origin of these Offices. The most 


ancient seem to belong to the ninth, the eighth, and 
even the seventh century, and through special for- 
mularies may even date still further back. To give 
one example, the antiphons of the Common of 
Martyrs in paschal time, “Sancti tui, Domine, flore- 
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and in some of them special features supporting this 
supposition may be noticed. Thus, the Common . 
of Apostles is apparently referable to the Office of 
Sts. Peter and Paul and must have been adapted later 
for all the Apostles. Such versicles as the following 
in the Common of Martyrs: “Volo, Pater, ut ubi 
ego sum, illic sit et minister meus’, “Si quis mihi 
ministraverit, honorificabit itlum Pater meus’’, seem 
to point to a martyr-deacon (édKoves, minister), and 
may perhaps specially refer to St. Lawrence, on 
account of the allusion to the words of his Acts: 
“Quo, sacerdos sancte, sine ministro properas?”’ 
lso, the numerous allusions to a crown or a palm 
in these same antiphons refer without doubt to the 
holy martyrs, Stephen, Lawrence, and Vincent, whose 
names are synonyms for the crown and laurel of 
victory. The details necessary for the proof of this 
hypothesis could only be given in a fuller treatise 
than this; suffice it to say that from the literary 
standpoint, as from that of archeology or liturgy, 
these Offices of the Common contain gems of great 
artistic beauty, and are of very great interest. 

(e) Special Offices —The Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
also very ancient in some of its parts, is of great 
dogmatie-importance; but students of this subject 
are referred to the Rev. E. L. Taunton’s “The Little 
Office of Our Lady”. 

The Office of the Dead is, without a shadow of 
doubt, one of the most venerable and ancient por- 
tions of the Breviary, and deserves a lengthy study 
to itself. The Breviaries also contain Offices proper 
to each diocese, and certain special Offices of modern 
origin, which, consequently, need not here detain us. 

Ill. Tur Hours.—The prayer of the Breviary is 
meant to be used daily; each day has its own Office; 
in fact it would be correct to say that each hour of 
the day has its own office, for, liturgically, the day 
is divided into hours founded on the ancient Roman 
divisions of the day, of three hours apiece—Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None, and Vespers, and the night Vigils. 
In conformity with this arrangement, the Office is 
portioned out into the prayers of the night vigils, 
that is to say Matins and Lauds. Matins itself is 
subdivided into three nocturns, to correspond with 
the three watches of the night: nine o’clock at night, 
midnight, and three o’clock in the morning. The 
office of Lauds was supposed to be recited at dawn. 
The day offices corresponded more or less to the 
following hours: Prime to 6 a. M., Terce to 9 A. M., 
Sext to midday, None to 3 p. M., Vespers to 6 P. M.— 
It is necessary to note the words more or less, for these 
hours were regulated by the solar system, and there- 
fore the length of the periods varied with the sea- 
sons.—The office of Compline, which falls somewhat 
outside the above division, and whose origin dates 
later than the general arrangement, was recited at 
nightfall. Nor does this division of the hours go 
back to the first Christian period. So far as can be 
ascertained, there was no other public or official 
prayer in the earliest days, outside the Eucharistic 
service, except the night watches, or vigils, which 
consisted of the chanting of psalms and of readings 
from Holy Scripture, the Law, and the Prophets, 
the Gospels and Epistles, and a homily. The offices 
of Matins and Lauds thus represent, most probably, 
these watches. It would seem that beyond this 
there was nothing but private prayer; and at the 
dawn of Christianity the prayers were said in the 


Temple, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The hours equivalent to Terce, Sext, None, and : 
Vespers were already known to the Jews as times_ 
of prayer and were merely adopted by the Christians. 

At first meant for private prayer, they became in 

time the hours of public prayer, especially when the — 
Church was enriched with ascetics, virgins, and 
monks, by their vocation consecrated to prayer. 
From that time, i. e. from the end of the third « 


e- " 


bunt sicut lilium, et sicut odor balsami erunt ante 
te”, “Lux perpetua lucebit sanctis tuis, Domine, et 
wternitas temporum”, are taken from the Fourth 
Book of Esdras (apocryphal), which was rejected 
almost everywhere about the end of the fourth cen- 
uury; these verses, therefore, must probably have 
borrowed at a period anterior to that date. 
, also, in the very beginning, the most 
_of these Common Offices were Proper Offices, 
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tury, the monastic idea exercised a preponderant 
influence on the arrangement and formation of the 
canonical Office. It is possible to give a fairly exact 
account of the establishment of these Offices in the 
second half of the fourth century by means of a 
document of surpassing importance for the history 
we are now considering: the “ Peregrinatio ad Loca 
Sancta’’, written about a.p. 388, by Etheria, a 
Spanish abbess. This narrative is specifically a 
description of the Liturgy followed in the Church 
of Jerusalem at that date. 

The Offices of Prime and Compline were devised 
later, Prime at the end of the fourth century, while 
Compline is usually attributed to St. Benedict in 
the sixth century; but it must be acknowledged that, 
although he may have given it its special form for 
the West, there existed before his time a prayer 
for the close of the day corresponding to it. 

IV. Component Parrs or THE Orrice.—EHach of 
the hours of the Office in the Roman Liturgy is com- 
posed of the same elements: psalms (and now and 
then canticles), antiphons, responsories, hymns, les- 
sons, versicles, little chapters, and collects (prayers). 

A few words must be said about each of these 
elements from the particular point of view of the 
Breviary. 

(a) Psalms and Canticles—Nothing need here be 
added to what has already been said in section II 
concerning the psalms, except that they are used 
in the Breviary sometimes in order of sequence, as in 
the ferial Offices of Matins and Vespers, sometimes 
by special selection, independently of the order of 
the Psalter, as in Lauds, Prime, Compline, and, in 
general, in the Offices of the Saints and other feasts. 
Another point to notice in the composition of the 
Roman Office is that it allows of the inclusion of 
a certain number of canticles, or songs, drawn from 
other portions of Holy Writ than the Psalter, but 
put on the same footing as the psalms. These are: 
the Canticle of Moses after the passage of the Red 
Sea (Exodus, xv); the Canticle of Moses before his 
death (Deut., xxxii); the Prayer of Anne the mother 
of Samuel (I Kings, ii); the Prayer of Jonas (Jon., ii); 
the Canticle of Habacue (Habacue, iii); the Canticle 
of Ezechias (Is., xxxviii); the Canticle of the Three 
Children (Dan., iii, 26); The Benedicite (Dan., iii, 
lii); lastly, the three canticles drawn from the 
New Testament: the Magnificat, the Benedictus, 
and the Nune dimittis. 

This list of canticles coincides more or less with 
those used in the Greek Church. St. Benedict admits 
these canticles into his Psalter, specifically stating 
that he borrows them from the Church of Rome, 
and thus providing a further argument for the prior- 
ity of the Roman Office over the monastic. 

(b) Antiphons—The antiphons which are read 
nowadays in the Breviary are abridged formularies 
which almost always serve to introduce a psalm or 
canticle. They consist sometimes of a verse taken 
from a psalm, sometimes of a sentence selected from 
the Gospels or Holy Scripture, e. g. “Euge, serve 
bone, in modico fidelis, intra in gaudium Domini 
tui”; occasionally they consist of phrases not culled 
from the Bible, but modelled on its style, i. e. they 
are the invention of a liturgical author, for example: 
“Veni, Sponsa Christi, accipe coronam, quam tibi 
Dominus preparavit in eternum”’, Originally, the 
meaning of the word, and the function fulfilled by 
the antiphon, was not what it is now. Although it is 

_ difficult to determine precisely the origin and purport 

of the term, it seems that it is derived from antiphona 
1 the pulse ae 
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psalm. The antiphoned chant is thus recitation by 
two choirs alternately. This term has given rise to 
technical discussions which cannot here be entered 
into. 

(c) Responsory, whose composition is almost the 
same as that of the antiphon—verse of a psalm, 
sentence out of Holy Scripture or of ecclesiastical 
authorship—nevertheless differs from it entirely as 
to the nature of its use in recitation or chant. The 
precentor sang or recited a psalm; the choir or the 
faithful replied, or repeated either one of the verses 
or simply the last words of the precentor. This form, 
like the antiphon, had already been in use amongst 
the Jews, and appears even in the construction of 
certain psalms, as In exxxv, “Laudate Dominum 
quoniam bonus”, where the refrain, “Quoniam in 
zeternum misericordia ejus”, which recurs: in each 
verse, certainly corresponds to a responsory. 

(d) Hymns.—The term hymn has a less definite 
meaning than those of antiphon or responsory, and 
in the primitive liturgies its use is somewhat un- 
certain. In the Roman Breviary, at each hour 
either of the day or of the night there is a little poem 
in verses of different measures, usually very short. 
This is the hymn. These compositions were originally 
very numerous. Traces of hymns may be discerned 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, and in the New Testament. 
In the fourth and fifth centuries hymnology received 
a great impetus. Prudentius, Synesius, St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, St. Hilary, and St. Ambrose composed 
a great many. But it was above all in the Middle 
Ages that this style of composition most developed, 
and collections of them were made, filling several 
volumes. The Roman Breviary contains but a 
moderate number of hymns, forming a real anthology. 
Some of them are masterpieces of art. It was at a 
comparatively late date (about the twelfth century) 
that the Roman Liturgy admitted hymns into its 
Breviary. In its primitive austerity it had hitherto 
rejected them, without, however, condemning their 
employment in other liturgies. 

(e) Lessons—By this term is meant the choice 
of readings or of extracts in the Breviary, taken - 
either from Holy Writ or from the Acts of the Saints, 
or from the Fathers of the Church. Their use is in 
accordance with the ancient Jewish custom, which, 
in the services of the Synagogues, enjoined that after — 
the chanting of psalms, the Law and the Prophets 
should be read. The primitive Church partly adopted 
this service of the Synagogue, and thus brought into 
being the service of the night watches. But the 
course of readings was altered; after a lesson from 
the Old Testament, the Epistles of the Apostles or 
their Acts or the Gospels were read. Some Churches 
somewhat extended this usage; for it is certain that 
the letters of St. Clement of Rome, of St. Ignatius, 
and of Barnabas, and the “ Pastor” of Hermas were 
read. Some Churches, indeed, less well instructed, 
allowed books not wholly orthodox, like the Gospel 


of Peter, to be read. In time lists were made out to 


fix what books might be read. Muratori’s “Canon” 
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later, were added those of St. Isidore, St. Gregory 
the Great, the Venerable Bede, and so on. This new 
development of the Office gave rise to the compila- 
tion of special books. In primitive times the Book 
of Psalms and the books of the. Old Testament 
sufficed for the Office. Later, books were compiled 
giving extracts from the Old and New Testaments 
(Lectionary, Gospel, and Epistle Books) for each day 
and each feast. Then followed books of homilies 
(Homiliaries)—collections of sermons or of com- 
mentaries of the Fathers for use in the Office. All 
these books should be studied, for they form the 
constituent elements which later combined into the 
Breviary. 

Further, as regards these lessons, it is well to 
notice that, as in the case of the psalmody, two lines 
of selection were followed. The first, that of the 
order of ferial Offices, ensures the reading of the 
Scripture, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, in se- 
quence; the second, that of the order for feasts of 
the saints and festivals, breaks in upon this orderly 
series of readings and substitutes for them a chapter 
or a portion of a chapter specially applicable to the 
feast which is being celebrated. 

The following is the table of lessons from the 
Bible. In its essential features, it goes back to a 
ey venerable antiquity :— 

dvent—Isaias, and St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Christmas, Epiphany—St. Paul, following this 
very ancient order:—Epp. to Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessa- 
lonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. 

Septuagesima and Lent—Genesis and the other 
books of the Pentateuch. 

Passtontide—Jeremias. 

Easter and Paschal Time—Acts of the App., 
ee Pe, Epp. of St. James, St. Peter, Si 

ohn. = 

Time after Pentecost—Books of Kings. 

Month i August—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Book of 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus. 

Month oj September—Job, Tobias, Judith, Esther. 

Month of October—Machabees. 

Month of November—Ezechiel, Daniel, the twelve 
minor Prophets. 

(f) Versicles and Little Chapters—The Capitulum, 
or Little Chapter, is really a very short lesson which 
takes the place of lessons in those hours which have 
no special ones assigned to them. These are: Lauds, 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline. 

_ By reason of their brevity and of their unimportance, 
they are much less complicated than the longer ones, 
and no more need here be said about them. The 
Versicles belong to the psalmody, like responsories 
and antiphons; usually they are taken from a psalm, 
and belong to the category of liturgical acclamations 
or shouts of joy. They are usually employed after 
lessons and little chapters, and often take the place 
of responsories; they are, in fact, brief responsories. 
‘The ferial Preces and the Litanies probably belong 
to the category of versicles. 

- (g) Collects—Collects, also called prayers, are 

not psalmodic prayers; they are of a completely 
different character. Their place in the Breviary 
changes little; they come towards the end of the 

- Office, after the psalmody, the lessons, little chapters, 

& versicles, but preceded by the Dominus vobis- 

, and they gather up in a compendious form the 
yplications of the faithful. Their historical origin 
ows: During the earliest period, the president 
the assembly, usually the bishop, was entrusted 
th the task of pronouncing, after the psalmody, 
ants, and litanies, a prayer in the name of all 
ef ul; he therefore addressed himself directly 

At first this prayer was an improvisation. 

examples are to be found in the Acéayy 
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Rome, and in certain Epistles of St. Cyprian. In 
time, towards the fourth century, colléctions of 
prayers were made for those who were not adepts 
in the art of improvisation; these were the earliest 
forerunners of Sacramentaries and Orationals, which 
later occupied so important a place in the history 
of the Liturgy. The Leonine, Gelasian, and Gregorian 
Sacramentaries form the chief sources whence are 
drawn the collects of our Breviary. It may be 
observed that they are of great theological impor- 
tance, and usually sum up the main idea dominating 
a feast; hence, in them the significance of a festival 
is to be sought. 

V. History or tHe Breviary.—In the preceding 
Sale eee, a certain portion of the history of the 
reviary, as a choir book at least, has been given. 
At first, there was no choir book, properly so called; 
the Bible alone sufficed for all needs, for therein 
were the psalms for recitation and the books which 
furnished the various lessons. It is of course most 
robable that the Psalter is the most ancient choir 
ook; it was published apart to fulfil this special 
function, but with divisions—marks to indicate the 
portions to be read; and at the end were copied out 
the canticles recited in the Office like the psalms, 
and sometimes, following each psalm, came one or 
more prayers. A study of manuscript Psalters, which 
has not as yet been methodically undertaken, would 
be extremely useful for the Liturgy. Then, little 
by little, as the canonical Office was evolved, books 
were drawn up to meet the wants of the day— 
Antiphonaries, Collectaria, etc. In the twelfth cen- 
tury John Beleth, a liturgical author, enumerates 
the books needed. for the due performance of the 
canonical Office, namely:—the Antiphonary, the 
Old and New Testaments, the Passionary (Acts of 
the Martyrs), the Legendary (Legends of the Saints), 
the Homiliary, or collection of homilies on the Gospels, 
the Sermologus, or collection of sermons, and the 
treatises of the Fathers. In addition to these should 
be mentioned the Psalterium, Collectarium for the 
prayers, the Martyrology, etc. Thus, for the reci- 
tation of the canonical Office, quite a library was 
required. Some simplification became imperative, 
and the pressure of circumstances brought about a 
condensation of these various books into one. This 
is the origin of the Breviary. The word and the 
thing it represents appeared—confusedly, it might 
be—at the end of the eighth century. Alcuin is 
the author of an abridgment of the Office for the 
laity—a few psalms for each day with a prayer after 
each psalm, on an ancient plan, and some other 
rayers; but without including lessons or homilies. 
t might rather be called a Euchology than a Brey- 
iary. About the same time Prudentius, Bishop of 
Troyes, inspired by a similar motive, drew up a 
Breviarium Psaltervi. But we must come down to 
the eleventh century to meet with a Breviary properly 
so called. The most ancient manuscript known as 
containing within one volume the whole of the 
canonical Office dates from the year 1099; it comes 
from Monte Cassino, and at the present time belongs 
to the Mazarin Library. It contains, in addition 
to other matter which does not concern the present 
inquiry, the Psalter, canticles, litanies, hymnary, - 
collects, blessings for the lessons, little chapters, 
and lessons for certain 
with 
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of such workers as Delisle, Ebner, or Ehrensperger, 
on the Sacramentaries and Missals. 

It was under Innocent III (1198-1216) that the 
use of Breviaries began to spread outside Bene- 
dictine circles. At Rome, no longer solely for the 
Roman Basilicas, but still for the Roman Court 
alone, Breviaria were drawn up, which, from their 
source, are called Breviaria de Camera, or Breviaria 
secundum usum Romane Curie. Texts of this 
period (beginning of thirteenth century) speak of 
“Missalia, Breviaria, caterosque libros in quibus 
Officium LEcclesiasticum continetur’’, and Raoul 
de Tongres specifically refers to this Roman Breviary. 
But this use of the Breviary was still limited, and 
was a kind of privilege reserved for the Roman 
Court. A special cause was needed to give the use of 
this Breviary a greater extension. The Order of 
Friars Minor, or Franciscans, lately founded, un- 
dertook the task of popularizing it. It was not a 
sedentary order vowed to stability, like those of the 
Benedictines or Cistercians, or like the Regular 
Canons, but was an active, missionary, preaching or- 
der. It therefore needed an abridged Office, conven- 
ient to handle and contained in a single volume small 
enough to be carried about by the Friars on their 
journeys. This order adopted the Breviarium Curie 
with certain modifications which really constitute, 
as it were, a second edition of this Breviary. It is 
sometimes called the Breviary of Gregory IX because 
it was authorized by that pontiff. One of the chief 
modifications effected by the Friars Minor was the 
substitution of the Gallican version of the Psalter 
for the Roman. The cause was won; this eminently 
popular and active order spread the use of this 
Breviary everywhere. Antiphonaries, Psalters, Leg- 
endaries, and Responsoraries disappeared by degrees 
before the advance of the single book which replaced 
them all. Still more, by a kind. of jus postliminti— 
a right of resumption—the Church of Rome, under 
Nicholas III (1277-80), adopted the Breviary of 
the Friars not merely for the Curia, but also for the 
Basilicas; and, as an inevitable consequence, this 
Breviary was bound, sooner or later, to become 
that of the Universal Church. 

VI. Rerorms or THE Breviary.—lIn the pre- 
ceding sections, the history of the ecclesiastical 
Office has been unfolded from its inception. If this 
history could be put into few words, though nec- 
essarily forming an incomplete statement, it might 
be said that from the first to the fifth century it was 
in formation; from the fifth to the eleventh century 
it was in process of development and expansion; and 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
Breviary properly so called was emerging into being. 
From then till now (that is, from the fourteenth 
century onwards) might be termed the period of 
reform. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
represent for the Liturgy, as for the greater number 
of other ecclesiastical institutions, a period of de- 
cline, for it is the time of schisms, and in that one 
word everything harmful is summed up. The few 
documents that are available for the liturgical 
history of that time attest this, as, for example, the 
“Gesta Benedicti XIII” and the “XV Ordo Ro- 
manus”. Disorder and abuses crept into the Lit- 
urgy as into everything else. 

Dom Baumer, in his “ Histoire du bréviaire”’, 
repeatedly points out that it is impossible to separate 
the history of the Liturgy from the occurrences that 
make up the general history of the Church, and that 
the phases through which the general history takes 
us are reflected in the evolution of the Liturgy. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the sojourn of 
the popes at Avignon and the Great Schism have 
exerted their baneful influence on the history of 
the Liturgy. And the reaction is still being felt. 
Raoul de Tongres, who died early in the fifteenth 
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century, was even at that early period a critic and a 
reformer; in his famous work “De _ observantia 
Canonum” he agitated for some settlement of li- 
turgical rules. The “XV Ordo Romanus” already 
referred to, the work of Amelius, sacristan to Urban V 
and librarian to Gregory XI, breathes the same idea. 
The abuses pointed out by the different authors 
of the time may be reduced to the following: (a) The 
almost complete suppression of the Offices of Sun- 
days and ferias, so that it became impossible that 
the whole Psalter should be recited every week, and 
certain psalms were never recited at all. (b) An 
accumulation of Offices on the same day, tending to 
the destruction of their solemnity and also to the 
elimination of the Offices of the Season. (c) Sub- 
stitution for the lessons from Holy Scripture of 
legends and apocryphal histories and of texts of 
doubtful value for antiphons, hymns, and respon- 
sories. On this subject the “Consultatio” presented 
by John de Arzo to the Council of Trent should be 
studied. (d) The introduction of superstitious 
usages, strange formularies of prayer, and feasts 
bordering in character on the grotesque. 

The Humanism of the Renaissance, which had its 
ardent champions even in the Church, as Bembo, 
Sadoletus, ete., to say nothing of certain popes, 
caused the idea of a special reform of the Breviary, 
in the direction of greater literary purity and per- 
fection, to be entertained in certain quarters. Strange 
schemes were propounded, little in consonance with 
the spirit of the Church. A Florentine canon, Mar- 
siglo Ficino, and Peter Pomponatius, for instance, 
suggested that the clergy should read the classical 
authors instead of the Breviary. Others, though not 
going so far as this, thought the diction of the Brevi- 
ary barbaric, and wanted to translate it into Cicero- 
nian Latin. The corrections suggested included such 
astounding phrases as the following: the forgiveness 
of sins becomes ‘“superosque manesque placare’’; 
the Begetting of the Word was to be “ Minerva Jovis 
capite orta”; the Holy Ghost was “Aura Zephyri 
coelestis”, etc. These attempts failed; nevertheless, 
at a later date, under Urban VIII, similar Humanist 
tendencies came again to the surface and this time 
asserted their power by an emendation of the hymns. 
Amongst such attempts may be mentioned that 
of Ferreri. He was the Bishop of Guarda Alfieri 
in the Kingdom of Naples, a Humanist, and wrote 
under the auspices and patronage of Leo X. He 
began with the hymns. His work, which has been 
preserved, is interesting and contains some very 
beautiful pieces, polished in style. A good number 
of them have, unfortunately, nothing more of the 
ape of poetry in them than harmony and rhythm; 
they: are wanting in inspiration and above all in the 
warmth of piety; nearly all are strewn with Pagan 
names and allusions, representing Christian verities, 
as “Triforme Numen Olympi” for the Trinity, 
“Natus Eumolpho Lyricenque Sappho . . . Thracius 
Orpheus”, referring to the Blessed Virgin, ete. 
Ferreri also busied himself with a revision of the 
Breviary, but nothing was published, and now no 
trace of the materials he collected is forthcoming. 

Another attempt at reform, much better known, 
and having results of far-reaching importance, was 
that of Quignonez, Cardinal of Santa Croce in Ge- 
rusalemme, who was entrusted by Clement VII with 
the task of completing the work begun by Ferreri. 
He was a Franciscan, and had been successfully 
employed on various commissions. His revision was 
the most original that has ever been attempted, 
and liturgical experts, like Guéranger, Edmund 
Bishop, and Baumer, have studied his labours in 
detail. Only the principal points of his scheme can 
be mentioned here. Considered theoretically, it 
cannot be denied that his Breviary is drawn up on 
easy, convenient, and logical lines, and, on the whole, 
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is felicitously arranged. But in the light of tradition 
and of liturgical principles the only possible verdict 
is that Quignonez’ Breviary, being constructed on 
a priori principles, violating most of the liturgical 
rules, must be condemned. The author starts with 
the theory, contrary to all tradition, that an essential 
difference exists between the public celebration of 
the Office and its private recitation. For private 
recitation, therefore, all such portions as antiphons, 
responsories, versicles, little chapters, even hymns 
may be eliminated, as, according to Quignonez, 
these are meant solely for choir use. According to 
his arrangement, the entire Psalter was to be re- 
cited once a week—an excellent idea, in consonance 
with primitive practice; but it was applied too rigidly 
and narrowly, for no attention was paid to the 
suitability of certain psalms to special feasts. Feasts 
were never to change the order of the psalms, which 
were to be recited successively from i to cl. 

Every hour had three psalms; and in consequence 
of this severe regularity, there disappeared the deep 
and historical motive which gave to each hour its 
own characteristics. The legends of the saints and 
the hymns underwent drastic, but designed, revision. 
Another principle, which would be deserving of all 
praise had it not been applied too rigorously, was 
that the entire Scriptures should be read through 
every year. Quignonez’ Breviary, as might be ex- 
pected, met both with enthusiastic approval and with 
determined opposition. Its success may be judged 
from the number of editions through which it passed. 
The Sorbonne criticized it severely, and other ex- 
perts declared against Quignonez and attacked his 
work mercilessly. In the end, opposition proved the 
stronger, and even popes rejected it. Moreover, it 
was supplanted by other revisions made on more 
orthodox liturgical lines, less ambitious in scope, 
and more in accordance with tradition. The newly 
founded Congregation of Theatines applied itself 
to this task with energy and enthusiasm. Caraffa, 
one of its founders, took a share in the work, and 
when he became pope under the name of Paul IV 
(1555-59), he continued his labours, but died before 
seeing their completion, and it was thus reserved 
to others to bring them to a successful issue. 

The Council of Trent, which effected reforms in so 
many directions, also took up the idea of revising the 
Breviary; a2 commission was appointed concerning 
whose deliberations we have not much information, 
but it began to make definite inquiries about the 
subject entrusted to it. The council separated be- 
fore these preliminaries could be concluded; so it was 
decided to leave the task of editing a new Breviary 
in the pope’s own hands. The commission appointed 
by the council was not dissolved, and continued its 
investigations. St. Pius V, at the beginning of his 
pontificate (1566), appointed new members to it 
and otherwise stimulated its activity, with the result 
that a Breviary appeared in 1568, prefaced by the 
famous Bull, “Quod a nobis’’. The commission had 
adopted wise and reasonable principles: not to in- 
vent a new Breviary and a new Liturgy; to stand by 
tradition; to keep all that was worth keeping, but 
at the same time to correct the multitude of errors 
; had crept into the Breviaries and to weigh 
demands and complaints. Following these lines, 
corrected the lessons, or legends, of the saints 
revised the Calendar; said while respecting 
ent liturgical formularies such as the collects, 
y introduced needful changes in certain details. 

intimate accounts of this revision should be 


of the Breviary. Here it will be enough to 
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the reasons which had weighed with Rome in putting 
forth an official text of public prayer, and gives an 
account of the labours which had been undertaken 
to ensure its correction; it withdrew the papal ap- 
probation from all Breviaries which could not show 
a prescriptive right of at least two centuries of ex- 
istence. Any Church which had not such an ancient 
Breviary was bound to adopt that of Rome. The 
new Calendar was freed from a large number of feasts, 
so that the ferial Office was once more accorded a 
chance of occupying a less obscure position than of 
late it had. At the same time the real foundation 
of the Breviary—the Psalter—was respected, the 
principal alterations made being in the lessons. 
The legends of the saints were carefully revised, 
as also the homilies. The work was one not only of 
critical revision, but also of discriminating conser- 
vatism, and was received with general approval. 
The greater number of the Churches of Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, England, and, generally, all the 
Catholic States, accepted this Breviary, saving only 
certain districts, as Milan and Toledo, where ancient 
Rites were retained. 

This Pian Breviary (Breviarium Pianum), while 
still remaining the official prayer book of the Universal 
Church, has undergone certain slight alterations in 
the course of time, and these must here be noted, 
but without reference to the new feasts of saints 
which have been added to the Calendar century by 
century, even though they occupy a not inconsider- 
able space in the ecclesiastical disposition of the 
year. The chiefest and most important changes were 
made under Sixtus V. At first the text of the ver- 
sions of the Bible used in the Liturgy was altered. 
As soon as the revision of the Vulgate undertaken 
during this pontificate was completed, the new text 
replaced the old one in all official books, particularly 
in the Breviary and the Missal. Sixtus V instituted 
a new Congregation—that of Rites—in 1588, charg- 
ing it with a study of the reforms contemplated in 
the Pian Breviary, which had then been in use more 
than twenty years. To him is due the honour of 
this revision of the Breviary, although till lately 
it had been ascribed to Clement VII (1592-1605). 
Although the first suggestion came from Sixtus V, 
nevertheless it was only under Clement VII that 
the work was really vigorously pushed forward and 
brought to a conclusion. The revising committee 
had as its members such men as Baronius, Bellarmine, 
and Gavanti. The first-named especially played a 
most important part in this revision, and the report 
which he drew up has recently been published. The 
emendations bore especially on the rubrics: to the 
Common of Saints was added that of Holy Women 
not Virgins; the rite of certain feasts was altered; 
and some new feasts were added. The Bull of 
Clement VII, ‘‘Cum in Ecclesid’’, enjoining the ob- 
servance of these alterations, is dated 10 May, 1602. 

Further changes were made by Urban VIII (1623- 
44). The commission appointed by him was content 
to correct the lessons and some of the homilies, in 
the sense of making the text correspond more closely 
with the oldest manuscripts. There would therefore 
be no call to treat of this revision under Urban VIII 
at greater length but for the fact that, outside the 
work of this commission, he effected a still more 
important reform, over which even now discussion 
has not ceased to make itself heard. It affected the 
hymns. Urban VIII,\being himself a Humanist, and 


no mean poet, as witness the hymns of St. Martin and © 


of St. Elizabeth of Portugal, which are of his own 
composition, desired that the Breviary hymns which 
it must be admitted are sometime 
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corrections made by these purists were so numerous— 
952 in all—as to make a profound alteration in the 
character of some of the hymns. Although some of 
them without doubt gained in literary style, never- 
theless, to the regret of many, they also lost some- 
thing of their old charm of simplicity and fervour. 
At the present date, this revision is condemned, out 
of respect for ancient texts; and surprise may be 
expressed at the temerity that dared to meddle with 
the Latinity of a Prudentius, a Sedulius, a Sidonius 
Apollinaris, a Venantius Fortunatus, an Ambrose, 
a Paulinus of Aquileia, which, though perhaps lack- 
ing the purity of the Golden Age, has, nevertheless, 
its own peculiar charm. Even the more barbarous 
Latinity of a Rhabanus Maurus is not without its 
archaic interest and value. Moreover, the revisers 
were ill-advised inasmuch as they adopted a via 
media; they stopped half-way. If, as it is freely 
admitted, the Roman Breviary contains many hymns 
of inferior poetic worth, and whose sentiment is 
perhaps commonplace, then there is no reason why 
they should not be eliminated altogether, and re- 
placed by new ones. Many of the older ones, how- 
ever, were worthy of being preserved just as they 
stood; and, in the light of the progress made in 
philology, it is certain that some of the corrections 
in prosody made under Urban VIII convict their 
authors of ignorance of certain rhythmic rules, whose 
existence, it is only right to say, came to be known 
later. However it may be, these corrections have 
been retained till the present time. A comparison 
of the older with the modern text of the hymns may 
be consulted in Daniel, “‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus”’, 
(Halle, 1841). 

Nothing further was done under the successors of 
Urban VIII, except that new Offices were added from 
time to time, and that thus the ferial Office began 
again to lose ground. We must come down to the 


pontificate of Benedict XIV, in the second half of . 


the eighteenth century, to meet with another at- 
tempt at reform; but before doing so, reference must 
be made to efforts inaugurated in France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whose history 
has been learnedly elucidated in detail by Dom 
Guéranger in vol. II of his ‘Institutions liturgiques’’, 
devoted in great part to an account of this struggle. 
The Roman Breviary, revised by Pius IV, had been 
received in France without opposition. | Under 
Louis XIV, however, attempts at revision were made, 
inspired by a spirit of resistance and antagonism to 
the Roman Court. They took form amongst the 
two parties which made open profession of Gallican- 
ism and Jansenism. The supporters of this reform, 
several of whom were men of learning and culture, 
were aided by the historical and critical works which 
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This reform, while not wanting in sound ideals, was 
carried out, however, regardless of liturgical tra- 
ditions. 

What had been going on in Paris had its counter- 
part in other dioceses of France, where new Brey- 
laries were introduced, for the most part inspired by 
the ideas which had dominated those of de Harlay and 
of Vintimille. A reaction against these broke out 
in France between 1830 and 1840, having for its 
leader a Benedictine monk, Dom Guéranger, Abbot 
of Solesmes and an eminent liturgist, who, in his 
“Tnstitutions liturgiques’’, arraigned the new Brev- 
iaries, exposed the mistakes underlying their con- 
struction, and proved that their authors had acted 
without warrant. His onslaught met with immediate 
success for in twenty years the greater number of 
the dioceses gave up their Gallican Breviaries and 
adopted once more the Roman Litur, The exact 
figures are as follows: in 1791 eighty dioceses had 
rejected the Roman Liturgy and had fashioned 
special liturgies for themselves; in 1875 Orléans, 
the last French diocese which had retained its own 
liturgy, re-entered Roman liturgical unity. 

While France, during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, was letting herself be carried away 
in the reform of her Breviaries by Gallican and Jan- 
senist leanings, other countries were following in 
her wake. In Italy, Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, 
an ardent Jansenist, drew up a new Breviary, and 
certain districts of Germany adopted the same 
course, with the result that Breviaries modelled on 
those of France appeared at Trier, Cologne, Aachen, 
Miinster, and Mainz; and it was long before Germany 
returned to liturgical unity. 

While the Jansenists and Gallicans were creating | 
a new Liturgy, Prosper Lambertini, one of the most 
learned men in Rome, who became pope under the 
name of Benedict XIV, determined to copy the 
example of some of his predecessors, and to carry 
out a further reform of the Breviary. A congregation 
was instituted for the special purpose; its papers, 
for long unedited, have of late years been gone 
through by MM. Roskovdny and Chaillot, each of 
whom has published considerable portions of them. 


The first meeting of the congregation was in 1741, — 


and the discussions which took place then and later 
are of interest from the liturgist’s point of view, but 
need not detain us. Although this project of reform 
came to nothing, nevertheless the work accomplished 
by the congregation was of real value and reflects 
credit on its members, some of whom, like Giorgi, 
were eminent liturgists. Future workers in this — 
d »dartment of learning will have to take account of 
vhe'r collections. After the death of Benedict XIV 
‘4 May, 1758) the labours of this congregation were 


suspended and were never again seriously resumed. 


Since Benedict XIV’s time changes in the Breviary 
have been very few, and of minor importance, and 
can be outlined in a few words. 
question of a reform of the Breviary was brought 

up once more. By that pontiff’s orders a scheme © 
was drawn up and presented to the Congregation of 


Rites, but it was found impossible to overcome the — 


difficulties which surrounded an undertaking of © 
this kind. In 1856 Pius IX appointed a commission 
to examine the question: Is the reform of the Brev- 
iary opportune? But again only preliminary matters 


Vatican Council a series of propositions are to 
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liturgical editions, and thus to see that they con- 
form as closely as possible with historical data. This 
commission, though attached to the Congregation 
of Rites, is nevertheless autonomous. It consisted 
at first of five members under the presidency of 
Monsignor Duchesne, namely: Mgr. Wilpert, Father 
Ehrle, 8. J., Father Roberti, Mgr. Umberto Benigni, 
Mgr. Mercati, and a few consultors. What the 
results of their labours may be is not yet known. 

This sketch of the reforms of the Breviary proves, 
however, the desire of the Church to eliminate the 
blemishes which disfigure this book. All these efforts 
have not been sterile; some of these revisions mark 
real progress; and it may be hoped that the present 
commission will effect certain improvements which 
the progress of historical studies and criticism have 


made the more needful. 
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Breviary, Anerpeen, Tu».—This breviary may 
lescribed as the Sarum Office in a Scottish form. 
e of the ancient Church of Salisbury was gen- 


d es, both for the Liturgy (or Mass) and for 
canonical hours. Its introduction into Scotland 
been sometimes incorrectly attributed to Ed- 
(al i King of England, and assigned to the year 
there is evidence to show that the date of 
ction was considerably earlier. For exam- 
ert, Bishop of Glasgow from 1147 to 1164, 
opted the Sarum Use for hi: ; 
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Innes, who died in Paris in 1744, asserts that ‘all 
the Scots missals or breviaries I ever saw are secundum 
usum Sarum, local saints being written in’’, Accord- 
ing to the ‘“Registrum Moraviense’’, the bishop, 
dean, and chapter of Moray received and duly ap- 
proved the Ordo of the Church of Salisbury in the 
year 1242. The Diocese of Moray was contiguous 
with that of Aberdeen. The preference shown by the 


‘Scots for the Sarum Rite was evidently the outcome 


of the strong feeling, of which we find constant evi- 
dence in the history of the Scottish Church, against 
anything which seemed like admitting the claim to 
jurisdiction over her so often put forward by the 
Church of York. There might, it was no doubt 
thought, have been some apparent justification for 
this claim, had the Scottish Church adopted and 
rae the Use of York in her liturgy and 
office. 

The Breviary of Aberdeen was mainly the work 
of the learned and pious William Elphinstone, 
Bishop of Aberdeen from 1483 to his death in 1514. 
Not only did he bring together the materials, but in 
some instances, notably in that of the Scottish 
saints, he himself composed the lessons. A peculiar 
feature of this breviary, and one in which it differs 
from nearly every other, is that in some of the festi- 
vals of saints the whole of the nine lessons at Matins 
are concerned with their lives. These legends of the 
saints of Scotland are of singular interest and con- 
siderable historical value, and they have been ex- 
tensively drawn upon by the Bollandists and the 
later Scottish martyrologists. The accuracy of the 
quotations and references occurring in the book have 
been tested and admitted by many modern his- 
torians. Although the breviary is in its structure 
and essentials entirely in uniformity with that of 
Sarum, it is nevertheless exclusively proper to Scot- 
land, and it was, as we know, intended to supersede 
all service-books issued in connexion with the famous 
Church of Salisbury. This fact is quite clear from the 
royal mandate dated 15 September, 1501, wherein 
the Aberdeen book is set forth as the ‘ Breviary for 
general use within the realm of Scotland’’. 

The work was produced from the printing-press 
which Walter Chapman and Andrew Myllar had set 
up in Edinburgh, in the year 1507. Four copies of 
the original breviary (in black-letter) are known to 
exist; one in Edinburgh University library; a second 
in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, Edin- 
burgh; a third in the private library of the Earl of 
Strathmore; and a fourth (an imperfect copy) in the 
library of King’s College, Aberdeen, The reprinting 
of the volume was undertaken in 1854, under the 
supervision of the Rev. William Blew, M.A., and it 
was subsequently published by Mr. G. J. Toovey, for 
private circulation among the members of the 
Bannatyne Club. The originally printed copies are 
of small octavo size, and bear the dates of 1509 and 
1510. Asa printed Office-book its actual use was but 
of short duration, only about half a century elapsing 
between its issue and the overthrow of the ancient | 
Church of Scotland (1560). There is no positive 
proof that it was ever generally adopted throughout 
the dioceses of Scotland; indeed the probabilities are. 
against its ever having become anything like uni- 
versal at the time of the Reformation. It must be 
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are found which have been borrowed from the offices 


in the Aberdeen Breviary. 

Miscellany of the Spalding Club, Il, 364-366, and Preface, 
p. exx (Aberdeen, 1842); Kalendars of Scottish Saints (ed. 
Forses, Edinburgh, 186 2). Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis 
(ed. Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 1837); Breviarium Aber- 
donense (London, 1854), Pref. by Laine; Vian in Dict. Nat. 
Biog., s. v. Elphinstone, W alliam, 
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Brewer, Hernricu, a German historian, b. at 
Puffendorf in Germany, 6 September, 1640; d. at the 
same place about 1713. He was educated at the 
Gymnasium Tricoronatum in Cologne and was ordained 
priest in 1664. After this he was for a time a private 
tutor at Cologne, then curate of the cathedral at 
Bonn. He continued his studies while filling these 
positions and in 1667 was made lecturer on theology 
at the University of Cologne. From 1669 to 1682 he 
was rector of a convent of nuns at Cologne, a position 
which gave him the leisure to carry on his historical 
studies. In 1682 he became parish priest of the 
church of St. Jacob at Aachen. After twenty-nine 
years of fruitful labour he resigned his pastorate in 
1712 and returned to his quiet native town. During 
his residence at Bonn he published, in 1668, a poem 
of slight poetic value entitled: “Crinitum poli Sidus”’. 
His most important work is: “Historica rerum 
notabiliorum ubique pzene terrarum gestarum enar- 
ratio; breviter et succincte pro historize universalis 
Brachelio-Thuldenane  continuatione adornata’’, 
(Cologne, 1672-75, two volumes). Shortly after 
this he published a revised edition of the “ Historia 
Universalis Brachelio-Thuldenana”’ in eight volumes. 
Brewer now received the title of Imperial Historiog- 
rapher. The honour was fitly bestowed, for Brewer 
was one of the few historians who seek out original 
sources and make full use of them. He added to each 
volume copies of important official documents, be- 
sides making skilful use of pictures and maps. A 
much discussed question of the time was the identity 
of the author of the “Imitation of Christ”. Brewer 
made an independent investigation and tried to prove 
that Thomas 4 Kempis was the author in a work en- 
titled: “Thome 4 Kempis biographia” (Cologne, 
1681). Even from the modern point of view this 
work is a very creditable one. A publication of less 
importance and one which is at times strongly 
marked by local feeling is that entitled: “Der in der 
Reliquienverehrung rechtschaffen catholisch und 
wahrhaftig grosser Kayser Karl bey gewéhnlicher 
Eréffnung der Aachischen Schatzkammer Hey- 
ligthumbs” (Aachen, 1685). 

Hartrzuem, Bibliotheca Coloniensis, 114. 
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Breynat, GABRIEL. See MackENzIn, DiocEse oF. 
_ Brian Boroimhe (Boru). See IRELAND. 


Briand, JosepH Outvipr, seventh Bishop of 
Quebec, b. in 1715 at Plérin, Brittany; d. 25 June, 
1794. Hestudied at the Seminary of St. Brieuc, and. 
was ordained in 1739, but left home secretly to follow 
Bishop Pontbriand to Canada. Briand was a stren- 
uous worker, self-possessed, tactful, and devoted. 
During the siege of Quebec (1759), he, as vicar- 
general, directed the diocesan affairs in the absence of 
the bishop. He ministered to the dying at the battle 
of St. Foy (1760), and after the bishop’s death was 

appointed administrator of the diocese which then 
_ included Acadia, Louisiana, and Illinois. During 


Briand foresaw that a change of 
and realized _the benefit 
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New France, when many colonists aban- 
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and hamper religious freedom, Briand appealed to 
London to maintain the rights of the Church. The 
British Crown finally gave ear to his demand, and 
he was consecrated in Paris (1766). 

Hailed as the second founder of the Church in 
Canada, Briand was joyfully received by the people 
and the British governor. ‘The pope also expressed 
his pleasure and approved Bishop Briand’s past 
attitude, thereby removing the charges that he had 
acted with timidity towards Murray and Dorchester 
(see Brasseur and Faillon). Despite his poverty, he 
declined a gift of the clergy and a plan for his support, 
and took up his residence at the Seminary of Quebec. 
Briand’s purpose in reconciling the claims of Rome 
and London was to insure the permanence of the 
episcopacy. He demanded two bishops simultane- 
ously, so that the survivor, Rome permitting, might 
consecrate his suecessor. This request was finally 
granted. Through his influence and tact, further 
plans for perverting the faithful were thwarted. 


‘The Test Oath was modified so as to be acceptable 


to the Holy See, and the passage of the Quebec Act 
(1774), admitting Catholics to public functions and 
confirming religious freedom, and of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, granting Catholics the rights and privileges 
of British subjects, was also partly due to Briand’s 
efforts. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits from Louisiana 
and Illinois, Bishop Briand appointed Father Meurin | 
viear-general in the latter section of the country. 
When the forces of the Continental army invaded ~~ 
Canada in 1775, he issued a pastoral letter in which 
he enjoined fidelity to the king. The Continental 
Congress in an address to the king and people of . 
England had protested against the Quebec Act, 
while in its appeal to the Canadians there were no 
features which were objectionable to Catholics. 
Briand denounced this duplicity and drew attention 
to the actions of the Colonists twenty years previous 
both in their cruelty towards the Acadians and their 
laws against missionaries. Upon Montgomery’s 
defeat he ordered a Te Deum, and in 1776 he isssued 
another energetic letter in which he urged to repent- 
ance those Canadians who had aided the invading 
troops, whom he characterized as enemies of the Faith. © 
This, together with the drastic measure of refusing 
the sacraments to all Canadian sympathizers with 
the Colonial cause, preserved Canada to the British 
Crown. Later, Briand, who was invited by Cardinal - 
Castelli, the Prefect. of the Propaganda, to administer 
confirmation in Pennsylvania and Maryland, aban- 
doned the plan upon the protest of Father Ferdinand 
Steinmeyer, 8. J. (popularly known as Father Farmer), — 
who drew attention to the anti-Catholic feeling which — 
was then prevalent in the Colonies. 

In 1765 Briand published _a “Catechism’’, the first 
book printedin Canada. He resigned his see in 1784, 
and was the consecrator of his two successors: the Rt. = 
Rev. Louis Philippe Marianchau d’Esglis, 29 Nov. ce: 
1784, who died 4 June, 1788; and the Rt. Rev. Jean 
Francois Hubert, 19 Nov., 1786.. Briand died after _ 
fifty-five years in the priesthood and twenty-clgaa 
in the dled he ; 

Thru, Les évéques de Québec (Quebec, peees BRASSEUR D 
Boursoure, Histoire du Canada (Paris, 1852); FAILLon, 
Hist. de la colonie francaise en Canada (Villemarie, 1865). 
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Bribery, the payment or the promise of mo 
or other lucrative consideration to induce another. 
while under the obligation of acting without 
view to Fo ythe tora to act. as the 
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favour of persons whose duty to the commonwealth 
binds them to act for the common good. Thus 
judges are bound, as servants of the commonwealth, 
to administer justice without fear or favour, and 
they are forbidden to take bribes from litigants or 
others. Similarly, regard for the public good should 
be the motive which influences those who appoint 
to public offices, or who have the placing of contracts 
for public works or institutions, or who are entrusted 
with the execution of the laws, or who elect repre- 
sentatives to seats in the legislature. They should 
apo only worthy candidates who will serve the 
public well. If they neglect the common good, and 
seek private advantage from the exercise of the trust 
committed to them, they violate their duty to the 
commonwealth, and they make themselves accom- 
plices in all the evil which results from the incom- 
petence or the roguery of those whom they elect. 
The general principle is obvious enough, but in the 
matter of details difficulties are encountered which 
cannot all be solved in the same way. An elector 
may say that as a rule there is very little to choose 
between the candidates for some public position or 
office, and that even if there were a difference in 
their moral character and capacity to serve the pub- 
lic, it is difficult for the ordinary voter to detect it. 
Why should he not make a little money by promising 
to vote for the candidate who is ready to pay the 
highest price? 245 

It may be that in this hypothesis no injustice is 
done by taking a bribe and that there is no obligation 
incurred of making restitution. Still the action is 
immoral, and rightly forbidden by law. A person 
who has a vote in the appointment to offices or in 
the election of representatives is under a serious re- 
sponsibility to use his power to the best of his ability. 
If he takes a bribe he renders himself practically 
incapable of exercising a discriminating judgment. 
He is bound to do what he can to make sure that 
the person for whom he votes is worthy of the post; 
but if he takes a bribe this blinds him, blunts his 
judgment, and makes him incapable of doing his duty. 
Besides, in questions of this kind, we must look at 
the general result of the action whose moral quality 
we are studying; the general result of the willingness 
of voters to sell their vote for money is that power 
and office are put in the hands of that portion of the 
moneyed class which is least worthy and most selfish. 

Those who hold public offices to which patronage 
or power of any sort is attached are specially bound to 
use their power for the common good. They accepted 
office under the express or tacit condition that they 
would use their influence for the public benefit, not 
merely for their private emolument. If they sell 
the posts, offices, or favours of any kind, in their 
gift, for money or any lucrative consideration, they 
violate the express or tacit pledge which they gave 
on their assumption of office. There is more malice 
in such actions than in that of the venal elector who 
sells his vote for money. They also produce more 
direct and more immediate evils in the common- 
wealth. A man who has bought an office, or a post, 
or a contract for money will as a rule try to recoup 
himself at the expense of the public. It is not likely 
: he will be an honourable or even an honest 
nt, and the disastrous consequences of his ap- 
atment begin to show themselves at once. The 
e perhaps less, but they do not cease, if offices 
ours are bestowed in consideration of money 
ibuted to the funds of the political party. 

influence, and even an external respectability 
etimes given to unscrupulous men whose only 
1m m is the possession of wealth, 
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before him, and in most countries binds himself by 
a special oath to do his duty. He receives a salary 
for his services, If he accepts bribes from suitors 
or criminals he makes himself practically incapable 
of exercising an unbiased judgement, fails in the ex- 
ecution of his duty, and violates his oath. If he takes 
money for giving a sentence which is just, he com- 
mits a sin against justice and is bound to restore the 
bribe to him who gave it. For the judge is bound in 
justice to pronounce a just sentence apart from the 
bribe, and his action affords him no title to take pay- 
ment for what is due in justice without payment. 
If he takes a bribe for giving a sentence which is 
unjust, he will of course sin against justice on ac- 
count of the sentence, and will be bound to make 
reparation to the injured party for the wrong that 
he has suffered. Some moralists, however, refuse 
to impose on him the obligation of restoring the 
bribe, on the ground that something was given for 
it which indeed the judge had no right to give, but 
which, for all that, was worth the money to him who 
paid the bribe. The same principles are applicable 
to jurymen, arbitrators, and referees, who have ob- 
ligations similar to those of judges. Bribery under 
all the above aspects is in most countries forbidden 
by positive law and punished by severe penalties. 

Luco, De justitid et jure (Paris, 1869), disp. xxxiv, disp. 
xxxvii, n, 123 sqq.; LenmKunn, Theologia Moralis (Freiburg, 
1898), I, 809, 810, 

T. SLATER. 


Briconnet, (1) GuriLAums, a French Cardinal, 
b. at Tours, date of birth unknown; d. at Narbonne, 
14 December, 1514. He was a younger son of Jean 
Brigonnet, Lord of Varennes, in Touraine, Secretary 
to the king and Collector-general of Customs. Ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Finances for the Prov- 
ince of Languedoc under Louis XI, Guillaume 
Brigonnet discharged the duties of his office with 
such integrity and efficiency, and showed himself 
so devoted to the interests of Louis that that mon- 
arch recommended him to his successor. Charles 
VIII made him Secretary of the Treasury, raised 
him to the first place in the Council of State, and, 
according to the historian Guicciardini, would under- 
take nothing in the government of his kingdom 
without the advice of Brigonnet. Ludovico Sforza, 
called the Moor, wishing to dispossess his nephew 
of the Duchy of Milan, and finding himself opposed 
by Ferdinand, King of Naples, sent an embassy un- 
der the Count of Belgiojoso to Charles to induce 
the French king to assert his claims to the Kingdom 
of Naples as heir to the house of Anjou. Sforza 
promised to place all his troops at the king’s service. 
Briconnet having shortly before this lost his wife, 
Raoulette de Beaune, by whom he had three sons, had 
entered the ecclesiastical state and been named 
Bishop of St.-Malo. To flatter his ambition the 
Milanese ambassadors assured him that the king’s 
influence would raise him to the cardinalate. Bri- 
connet, thus won over to the Sforza interest, adroitly 
encouraged the warlike dispositions of his sovereign, 
triumphed over the opposition of the royal council, | 
of the Duke of Bourbon, and of Anne of France, the 
Duke’s wife, influenced Charles to sign a secret 
treaty with Sforza, and assured the king of his ability — 
to raise the funds necessary to carry on the war both 
on land and sea. 

Pope Alexander VI, alarmed at the apparent dan- 
ger threatening Italy, promised the cardinal’s hat 
to Brigonnet if he could prevail upon Charles to 
abandon his enterprise; but Brigonnet, realizing that — 
he could not govern without flattering th 
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sacrificing the Pisans, allies of France, to their ene- 
mies, the Florentines, and had he not hidden him- 
self from the fury of the soldiers they would have 
taken his life. Upon this occasion, as upon others, 
Briconnet’s ambition led him into conduct at variance 
with his motto: Ditat servata fides. Charles had 
entered Rome as a conqueror, greatly irritated against 
Alexander VI who had stirred up opposition against 
him; but the adroit Brigonnet reconciled his royal 
master with the pope, and for reward received the 
eardinal’s hat. This honour was conferred in a 
special consistory held in the king’s presence, 16 Jan- 
uary, 1495, the new cardinal taking the title of 
Cardinal of St.-Malo, from his episcopal see. 

Briconnet soon had cause to repent the advice he 
had given to invade Italy. A formidable league was 
formed for the purpose of cutting off the French 
retreat, and neither the diplomacy nor the entreaties 
of the French cardinal had any effect on the hostile 
generals. The prowess of Charles and the invincible 
valour of his troops alone saved the French from a 
humiliating defeat. With 8,000 men the king de- 
feated, at Tornovo, an army of 40,000, and opened 
a road to France. Soon after this Briconnet, in- 
duced by a tempting promise of preferment for one 
of his sons, tried to persuade Charles to break off 
the peace negotiations and support with an army 
the Duke of Orléans’ claims to the Duchy of Milan. 
Charles, however, preferred the counsels of Philippe 
de Comines and sacrificed the interests of the duke, 
and the king’s premature death put an end to the 
influence of Briconnet, Louis XII giving his confi- 
dence to the Cardinal d’Amboise. But whilst 
serving his king and the State, the Cardinal of St.- 
Malo had not overlooked his own interests; he had 
obtained from Alexander VI the Bishopric of Nimes. 
His title being disputed by the nominee of the chap- 
ter, there arose a litigation which lasted until the 
year 1507, when Brigonnet was awarded the title, In 
1497 he had received in commendam the Bishopric of 
Toulon, and in the same year succeeded his brother 
in the archiepiscopal See of Reims. On the 27th of 
May, 1498, he crowned Louis XII in his cathedral 
and followed the king to Paris. As a peer of France, 
he assisted at the session of the Council of State at 
which the marriage of Louis with Jeanne, the daughter 
of Louis XI, was annulled. 

When he had ceased to be a minister of State, 
Briconnet retired to Rome for two years. Louis 
then made use of his talents to check what he called 
the arrogance of the warrior pope, Julius I]. By 
his king’s direction Brigonnet took steps to assemble 
at Pisa a council of cardinals opposed to the policy 
of Julius, and bent on the reformation of the head 
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(2) GurittAumE, Bishop of Meaux, France, b. at 
Tours in 1472; d. at the chateau of Esmant near 
Montereau, 24 January, 1534. He was ason of Cardi- 
nal Brigonnet (see above), and before entering the 
ecclesiastical state was known as the Count de Mont- 
brun. In 1489 he was named Bishop of Lodéve.. Dis- 
tinguished by remarkable judgment, great learning, 
and a love of study, he received from Louis XII 
several preferments, and was named as chaplain to 
the Queen. In 1507 he succeeded his father as Abbot 
of St.-Germain-des-Prés. The king entrusted him 
with delicate and difficult missions, and sent him, in 
the same year that Guillaume became abbot, to Rome 
as extraordinary ambassador for the purpose of 
justifying the conduct of his prince against the accu- 
sations of the Emperor Maximilian. In an eloquent 
Latin speech pronounced in the presence of the 
pope and of the Sacred College, the bishop fully 
vindicated Louis. Guillaume enjoyed equally the 
confidence of Francis I, who transferred him to the 
See of Meaux, and sent him as ambassador to Leo X 
to Rome, where he resided for two years. As Abbot 
of St.-Germain, he displayed a great zeal for the 
reform of abuses, put an end to disorders, and 
revived monastic regularity, spirit, and fervour. 
As Bishop of Meaux, he held a number of synods, — 
and made wise regulations against the depravity of 
morals and the relaxation of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and promoted among his clergy a taste for learning, 
to bring back to the Catholic Faith the disciples of 
the new doctrine, who were already numerous in 
his diocese. He was no less zealous in opposing the 
encroachments of the religious and in directing them 
back to the spirit of their state. The Cordeliers, a 
branch of the Franciscan Order, accused the bishop — 
of heresy, basing their accusation on the protection 
given by him to the partisans of Humanism. The 
bishop defended himself and was declared innocent. 
His love of letters caused him to increase consider- 
ably the library of the Abbey of St.-Germain. He 
translated into French the ‘‘Contemplationes Idiot 
de amore divino”’. | % 

(3) Roxsert, Archbishop of Reims, France,” 
fifth son of Jean Brigonnet, an elder brother of the 
Cardinal [see (1)]. Date of birth uncertain; d. at 
Moulins, 3 June, 1497. He owed to the credit which 
Guillaume had with Charles VIII his rapid elevation 
to publie offices and dignities. He was named Canon 
of St.-Aignan at Orléans, Abbot of the rich Abbey of 
St.-Vaast at Arras, and in 1493 he was raised to the 
archiepiscopal See of Reims, four years before the 
Cardinal was appointed to that see. Charles ap- 
pointed him President of the Superior Tribunal of 
Finances, and Chancellor of France. He enjoyed 
this new dignity for only twenty-two months before - 
his death. He showed himself, as did his’ brothers 


and nephews, a patron of men of letters. 
Fisqunt, La France pontificale (Paris); Biographie univer- _ 
selle, ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1812); FELLER, Biographie 


naires (Paris, 1892). 


F. M. L. Dumont. 


Bridaine, JacquEs, preacher, b. at Chusclan, — 
France, 21 March, 1701; d. at Roquemaure, 22 Decem- 
ber, 1767. Having completed his studies at the 
Jesuit college of Avignon he entered the Seminary ~ 
of the Royal Missions of St. Charles of the Cros 


His oratorical ability announced itself before - 


ordination to the priesthood by the remarkable 


exciting emotion even in the catechetical inst 
tions which he was deputed to give. When on 
minor orders, he was assigned as Lenten | 
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Undismayed, he put on his surplice and went out in 
the principal streets, ringing a bell, and inviting the 
people to hear him. He succeeded in bringing an 
immense multitude to the church who came out of 
curiosity, but when he began ina most unusual 
fashion by singing a canticle about death the con- 
gregation burst 
out in loud laugh- 
ter; whereupon he 
opened upon them 
with such fierce- 
ness of denuncia- 
tion that silence 
and amazement 
took possession of 
all. He was char- 


acteristically sen- 
sational. He 
wrote little and 


gave way to the 
inspiration of the 
moment and as a 
consequence his 
' utterances present 
at times an inco- 
herent ema of in- 
congrous es 
and ideas, whith 
clash with each other and are often even gro- 
tesque. It was Cardinal Maury who called atten- 
tion to his exordium in the sermon on Eternity 
which was said to be improvised. Father Cahour, 
§.J., inserts it in his “Chefs-d’Giuvre d’éloquence’’, 
and Maury who wrote it from memory declares that it 
was not unworthy of Bossuet or Demosthenes. It 
was pronounced at St.-Sulpice, before an audience 
in which there were many bishops, a vast crowd of 
ecclesiastics and men of distinction in civil and 
military life. Bridaine assures them that in spite of 
their worldly greatness he is not abashed by their 
presence, and in the most impassioned language de- 
nounces them as sinners, and bids them, haughty and 
disdainful as they are, to tremble before him. ‘To- 
day I hold your condemnation in my hand.’”’ Opin- 
ions are divided about its excellence as an example of 
oratory; some finding a self-consciousness in it which 
is unapostolic. 

His voice was so sonorous and penetrating that he 
could easily be heard by an audience of ten thousand 
people. To his natural oratorical gifts he added, in 
order to produce the impression he was aiming at, 
all the effect that could be obtained by the most 
gorgeous and elaborate church ceremonial, as well 
as whatever excitement could be produced by sing- 

ing, by splendid processions, by unusual prayers, and 
by novel situations which were all skilfully arranged 

so as to captivate the eye or ear, or to fix or startle 

the imagination. A supreme instance of these 
“methods”’ as he called them, and which he always 
insisted upon being carried out, is narrated by 
Madame Necker in the “Nouveaux Mélanges’’ (I, 
138). He had just delivered a stirring discourse 
when addressing himself to the great procession 
which had followed him he said: “I am now going to 
bring you home”’ and he led them to the grave-yard. 
- Sensational as he was he wrought many astounding 

- conversions. In the course of his life he preached 
ndred and fifty-six missions, travelling to 
every town of France in the performance of 
Pope Benedict XIV gave him permission 
ywhere in Christendom. Medals were 
s honour, and the most distinguished 
| him the greatest reverence and affec- 
of a sweet, modest, simple wspontion: 
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tants of France are said to have been particularly 
friendly to him, because of the many good offices he 
performed in their regard. For fourteen years he 
followed the spiritual guidance of a missionary like 
himself named Mahistre. In 1742 Cardinal Fleury 
proposed to establish a missionary congregation for 
all France under the direction of Bridaine, but the 
death of the cardinal caused the project to fall 
through. 

France was wild with excitement about him. His 
appeals were so powerful that in a mission which he 
preached at Chalon-sur-Saéne in 1745 there were 
restitutions to the amount of 100,000 franes. His 
reputation as an orator was so great that even 
Massillon was unwilling to preach in his presence. 
In the course of his missions he established what he 
called “peace tribunals’’, courts composed of some 
of his associate missionaries, a number of irreproach- 
able laymen, and the parish priest. To these courts all 
disputes were submitted and the decisions were ac- 
cepted as final. His life was written by the Abbé 
Carron. The book was frequently translated into 
English, but the last edition was published as far 


back as 1831. ,: 
Canour, Chefs-d’Q@iuvre d’Eloquence (Paris, 1854); Goscu- 
LER, Dict. encyc. de théol, cath. (Paris, 1869). 
T. J. CAMPBELL. 


Bridal Ring. See Rivne. 


Bridge-Building Brotherhood, THr.—During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we hear of the 
existence of various religious associations founded 
for the purpose of building bridges. This work, 
which tended greatly to the relief of travellers and 
particularly of pilgrims, was regarded as a work of 
piety quite as much as of public utility. Even 
where no religious organization was formed it was 
customary for the bishops to grant indulgences to 
those who, by money or labour, contributed to the 
construction of a bridge. Of this the register of 
Archbishop. Grey of York, for instance, in the thir- 
teenth century, affords many examples. But in 
the South of France, regular associations were com- 
monly formed for the purpose, and these it has been 
the custom to regard as religious orders living under 
Upon more accurate investigation, however, 
this idea has proved to be erroneous. The brother- 
hoods in question seem rather to have been of the 
nature of guilds or confraternities, or, at most, to 
have been organized in something the same way as 
a “third Order’, wearing a habit with a distinctive 
badge, but not being bound by perpetual vows. 

In many cases, these associations were constituted 
of three branches: knights, who contributed most 
of the funds and were sometimes called donati; clergy 
who might be in the strict sense monks, and artisans 
who performed the actual work of building. We also 
hear sometimes of “sisters” belonging to the same 
Besides the construction of bridges, 
the lodging and entertainment of travellers, as 
well as the quéte, or collection of alms ey 

e 
origin of these institutions is wrapped in much 
obscurity. The brotherhood known in particular — 
as the Fratres Pontifices (Ponti-fices =bridge-builders) 
or Fréres Pontifes, is commonly said to have been 
founded by St. Bénézet (a Provencal variant of 
the name Benedict), a youth who, according to the 
legend, was Divinely inspired to build the bridge 
across the Rhone at Avignon. Although the Bull 
supposed to have been addressed to the Fratres 
Pontifices, in 1191, by Clement III 
thentic, it is certain that a numbe1 
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certainly very active, and if they did not construct 
the Avignon bridge they built others at Bonpas, 
Lourmarin, Mallemort, Mirabeau, ete. On the other 
hand, the famous bridge over the Rhone at Saint- 
Esprit was certainly constructed by a separate 
association. Many of the official documents con- 


nected with it are still preserved. 

Faux in Aistorisch-Politische Blitter (1881), LXXXVII; 
IprM in Kirchenlex., 11, 1331. These contributions of Dr. Falk 
must be read with some caution. LEnrTHEéRIC in Mémoires 
de l’ Académie de Nimes (1889-90), 72-91; Hmtyor-Bapicun, 
Dictionnaire des ordres religieux, III, 237-245; BruGurEr- 
Rours, Les constructeurs de ponts au moyen dge (Paris, 1875); 
GrGcoireE, Recherches historiques sur les congrégations de fréres 
pontifes (Paris, 1806); Lerort in Travaux de l’Académie de 
Reims, LX XI, 372-399 and LXXVI, 206-227; JussERAND, 
English Wayfaring Life, tr. (London, 1889), 33-89; ENzaRT, 
Manuel d’archéologie francaise (Paris, 1904), Il, 264-272. 

H5rBERT THURSTON. 


Bridget of Sweden (also Brrairra), Sartnt, the 
most celebrated saint of the Northern kingdoms, born 
c. about 1303; d. 23 July, 1373. She was the daughter 
of Birger Persson, governor and provincial judge 
(Lagman) of Uppland, and of Ingeborg Bengtsdotter. 
Her father was one of the wealthiest landholders of 
the country, and, like her mother, distinguished by 
deep piety. St. Ingrid, whose death had occurred 
about twenty years before Bridget’s birth, was a near 
relative of the family. Birger’s daughter received a 
careful religious training, and from her seventh year 
showed signs of extraordinary religious impressions 
and illuminations. To her education, and particu- 
larly to the influence of an aunt who took the place 
of Bridget’s mother after the latter’s death (c. 1315), 
she owed that unswerving strength of will which 
later distinguished her. In 1316, at the age of 
thirteen, she was united in marriage to Ulf Gudmars- 
son, who was then eighteen. She acquired great in- 
fluence over her noble and pious husband, and the 
happy marriage was blessed with eight children, 
among them St. Catherine of Sweden. The saintly 
life and the great charity of Bridget soon made her 
name known far and wide. She enjoyed intercourse 
with several learned and pious theologians, among 
them Nicolaus Hermanni, later Bishop of Linképing, 
Matthias, canon of Linképing, her confessor, Peter, 
Prior of Alvastré, and Peter Magister, her confessor 
after Matthias. She was later at the court of King 
Magnus Eriksson, over whom she gradually acquired 
great influence. Harly in the forties (1341-48) in 
company with her husband she made a pilgrimage to 
Santiago de Compostella. On the return journey her 
husband was stricken with an attack of illness, but 
recovered sufficiently to finish the journey. Shortly 
afterwards, however, he died (1344) in the Cistercian 
monastery of Alvastré in East Gothland. Bridget 
now devoted herself entirely to practices of religion 
and asceticism, and to religious undertakings. The 
visions which she believed herself to have had from 
her early childhood now became more frequent and 
definite. She believed that Christ Himself appeared 
_ to her, and she wrote down the revelations she then 
received, which were in great repute during the 

Middle Ages. They were translated into Latin by 
Matthias Magister and Prior Peter. St. Bridget now 
founded a new religious congregation, the Brigittines, 


or Order of St. Saviour, whose chief monastery, at. 


Vadstena, was richly endowed by King Magnus and 
his queen (1346). To obtain confirmation for her 
institute, and at the same time to seek a larger sphere 
of activity for her mission, which was the moral up- 


lifting of the period, she journeyed to Rome in 1349, 


and remained there until her death, except while 
sent on several pilgrimages, among them one to the 
Land in 1373. In August, 1370, Pope Urban V 

! le of h seca 
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however, by her pious and charitable life, and her 
earnest admonitions to others to adopt a better life, 
following out the excellent precedents she had set in 
her native land. The year following her death her 
remains were conveyed to the monastery at Vadstena. 
She was canonized, 7 October, 1391, by Boniface IX. 

Vita S. Birgitte, compiled by her confessors PETER oF 
Vapstena, and Prrer or ALVASTRA in 1373, ANNPERSTEDT 
ed. in Script. rerum Svecicarum medvi evi (Upsala, 1871-76), 
IIT, Pt. I, 188 sqq.; Vita S. Birgitte auctore Birgero, archiep. 
Upsalenst in Acta SS., Oct., IV, 485 saq.; Vita auctore Bar- 
tholdo de Roma (Rome) 495 sqq.; ScuHtck, Svensk Literatur- 
historia (Stockholm, 1890), 129 sqq.; Hammericu, Den hellige 
Birgitta og Kirken 4 Norden (Copenhagen, 1863), German tr. 
MicHELsEN (Gotha, 1872); Binprer, Die Al. Birgitta von 
Schweden und thr Klosterorden (Munich, 1891); Rinesets, 
Leben der hl. Birgitta (Ratisbon, 1890); Fuavieny, Ste. Birgitte 
de Suede (Paris, 1892); Joann: DE TURRECREMATA, Liber 
revelationum celesttuum S. Birgitte de regno Swecie (Rome, 
1488, and often reprinted), with notes by GUNDISALVI DURANTI 
(Rome, 1606); Heuser (ed.), Revelationes selecte (Cologne, 
1851); Kurmnine (ed.), H. Birgittas uppenbarelser (4 vols., 
Stockholm, 1857-62); Certayne reuelacyons of St. Birgitte, with 
an epistle of St. Bernard (London, s. d.); MEGERLE tr., Birgitte 
von Schweden himmlische Offenbarungen (2 vols., Cologne, 


1664). 
J. P. Kirsce. 


Bridgett, THomas Epwarp, priest and author, b. 
at Derby, England, 20 January, 1829, of Protestant 
parents; d. at St. Mary’s Clapham, 17 February, 1899. 
His father was a silk manufacturer, and sent his son 
first to Mill Hill, a Congregationalist College near Lon- 
don, then to Ton- 
bridge, a Church of 
England public 
school, where he 
was baptized at 
the age of sixteen, 
and finally, in Oc- 
tober, 1847, to St. 
John’s College, 
Cambridge, the 
home of Blessed 
John Fisher whose 
life Father Bridgett 
afterwards wrote. 
In 1850, while an 
undergraduate, he 
left the university, 
being unable to ac- 
cept the oath of 
Royal Supremacy 
which was then re- 
quired before tak- 
ing a degree 
Shortly afterwards, having attended Dr. Newman’s 
lectures on “Anglican Difficulties’? at the London 
Oratory, he was received into the Catholic Church by 
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the Oratorian, Father Stanton, 12 June, 1850, and on | 


15 October of the next year made his religious profes- 
sion in the Redemptorist novitiate of St. Trond, Bel- 
gium. He pursued his theological studies at Wittem 
in Holland and was ordained priest in August, 1856. 
After being five years minister and consultor to the 


viceprovincial in Clapham, the London house of his” 
Congregation, he went to Limerick for nine years, — 


where as rector he founded, in 1868, the celebrated 
Confraternity of the Holy Family for men. This 
soon consisted of over 5,000 active members, the 


largest association of its kind in any one locality, in — 


the Church. In 1871, he returned to Clapham as 


rector, where he spent the greater part of his remain- _ 


ing years. 


Father Bridgett was a missionary like all the mem- 


bers of his Congregation, but with advancing years 
he devoted himself to giving retreats, particu 
to the clergy. It was not till 1867 that he t 
thoughts to writing—a sermon on ritu: 
: aus : 


a | 
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Lady’s Dowry”’, showing by many illustrations from 
history and literature the devotion of medieval Eng- 
land to the Mother of God. In this and in “The His- 
tory of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain’’, a work 
on the same plan published in 1881, the author shows 
a learning which is truly encyclopedic. The ‘Life of 
Blessed John Fisher’’, which led to a correspondence 
with Mr. Gladstone, followed in 1888; ‘‘The True Story 
of the Catholic Hierarchy deposed by Queen Eliza- 
beth”’,a work written in conjunction with Father Knox 
of the Oratory, came out in 1889; ‘Blunders and 
Forgeries’’, a very fine piece of cross-examination, in 
1890; and the “Life of Blessed Thomas More’’, his 
most popular work, in 1891. Father Bridgett also 
published devotional. verse of considerable merit, 
both in a collection which he edited called “Lyra 
Hieratica’’, and in ‘‘Sonnets and Epigrams’’, an 
entirely original work. He died after a long and 
painful illness and was buried in the Catholic ceme- 
tery at Mortlake, near London. 

Ryp=r, Life of Thomas Edward Bridgett (London, 1906); 


The Messenger (New York, June, 1907); The Tablet, files (Lon- 
don, Feb. 1899). 


Haroup CAstue. 


Bridgewater, JoHn, known also as AQUAPON- 
TANus, historian of the Catholic Confessors under 
Queen Elizabeth, b. in Yorkshire about 1532; d. 
probably at Trier, about 1596. He proceeded M. A. 
at Oxford in 1556, was ordained priest, and in 1563 
became Rector of Lincoln College in that university. 
He also held several other important preferments, 
all of which he resigned in 1574, when with several 
of his students he crossed over to Douai, preferring 
“the old form of religion’’ to the novelties of those 
whom he styled ‘“‘Calvinopapists and Puritans’’. 
He probably never returned to England, but lived 
at various places on the Continent (Reims, Paris, 
Rome, Trier); in 1588 and 1594 he resided at Trier. 
Ribadaneira, followed by Father Southwell and 
Brother Foley, account him a member of the Society 
of Jesus, though there is no proof of the fact (Records 
of English Catholics, I, 408). He refuted (Trier, 
1589) a Protestant work on the pope as Antichrist 
and wrote also an “Account of the Six Articles 
usually Proposed to the Missioners that Suffered in 
England’’, and against which he voted in 1562. 
Bridgewater is best known as the earliest mar- 
tyrologist of Catholic England. His work, conceived 
in the spirit of Eusebius as a triumphant apology 
for Catholicism, is entitled ‘‘Concertatio Ecclesiz 
Catholice in Angliié adversus Calvinopapistas et 
_ Puritanos sub Elizabetha Regina quorundam homi- 
num doctrina et sanctitate illustrium renovata et 
ita, etc.,”’ i. e. The Battle of the Catholic 
Faith in England under Queen Elizabeth, renewed 
in the lives of certain men illustrious for learning 
and sanctity, among them more than one hundred 
‘martyrs, and a very great number of others dis- 
tinguished for their (religious) deeds and sufferings; 
confirmed also by the retractations of apostates, by 


new edicts of the persecutors, and by the writings 


of very learned Catholics against the Anglican, or 
mht er female, pontificate, and in defence of the au- 
ity of the Roman pontiff over Christian princes 
, 1588, about 850 . in 8vo). Another 
m was brought out (ibid.) by Cardinal Allen 


t served thenceforth as an original record — 


h Catholic sufferings for the Faith and 
Challoner, and Lingard used extensively its 
e biographical and historical data. Its rather 
us contents are described in the Chetham 
mains (XLVIII, 47-50). 
of Eng. Cath., I, 294-295; Cooprr in 
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Bridgewater Treatises.—These publications de- 
rive their origin and their title from the Rev. Francis 
Henry Egerton, eighth and last Earl of Bridgewater 
who, dying in the year 1829, directed certain trustees 
named in his will to invest in the public funds the 
sum of £8,000, which sum with the accruing divi- 
dends was to be held at the disposal of the president, 
for the time being, of the Royal Society of London, 
to be paid to the person or persons nominated by 
him. It was further directed that those so selected 
should be appointed to write, print, and publish one 
thousand copies of a work: “On the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God as manifested in the Creation, 
illustrating such work by all reasonable arguments, 
as, for instance, the variety and formation of God’s 
creatures, in the animal, vegetable and mineral king- 
doms; the effect of digestion and thereby of conver- 
sion; the construction of the hand of man and an 
infinite variety of other arguments; as also by dis- 
coveries ancient and modern in arts, sciences, and 
the whole extent of modern literature’’. 

The President of the Royal Society was then 
Davies Gilbert, who with the advice of the Arch- 
bishop_of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and a 
nobleman who had been intimate with the testator, 
determined that the money should be assigned to 
eight several persons for as many distinct treatises. 
The works produced in consequence were the fol- 
lowing: (1) “The Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man’’, by 
Thomas Chalmers (1833); (2) ‘Chemistry, Meteo- 
rology, and Digestion’’, by William Prout, M. D. 
(1834); (3) “History, Habits, and Instincts of Ani- 
mals’, by William Kirby (1835); (4) “The Hand, as 
Evineing Design’’, by Sir Charles Bell (1837); (5) 
“Geology and Mineralogy’”’, by Dean Buckland, 
(1837); (6) “The Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Physical Condition of Man’’, by J. Kidd, M. D. 
(1837); (7) ‘Astronomy and General Physics’’, by 
Dr. William Whewell (1839); (8) “Animal and Vege- 
table Physiology’’, by P. M. Roget, M. D. (1840). 
The nature of the Treatises is clearly indicated by 
Lord Bridgewater’s instructions, and by their several 
titles. 

The selection of writers was somewhat severely 
criticized at the time, and the treatises are un- 
doubtedly of unequal merit, but several of them took 
a high rank in apologetic literature, the best known 
being probably those by Buckland, Bell, and Whewell. 
At the present day, however, they are wellnigh for- 
gotten and their value for the purpose they were 
designed to serve is very small. This is partly 
because the marvellous advances of recent years 
have made much of their science antiquated and out 


v.; Douay Diaries, 99, 119, and passim; 


‘ardinal Allen, 77; Dopp, Ch. Hist. Ss 
ee Athene Oxon., ed. Buss, I, 625; 
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by natural selection or other non-intelligent agents in 
which purpose is not included, and to the ordinary 
unsophisticated mind they bring home, as what may 
be deemed more philosophical arguments cannot, the 
truth that here we have direct evidence of a Su- 
preme Artificer. 
JOHN GERARD. 
Brief. See Butts AnD Briers. 


Brieuc (Briocus, Brioc, or Bru), Sant, a Celtic 
saint of Brittany who received his education in 
Ireland and then studied under St. Germanus, 
said to be the famous St. Germanus of Auxerre. 
Much of what we read concerning his early years 
must be received with caution; indeed, Ussher as- 
serts that he was of Irish birth, but it is tolerably 


certain that he returned to France early in 431, bring- 


ing with him St. Iltud. Even before his ordination 
to the priesthood, St. Brieuc worked several miracles, 
duly chronicled in his ‘‘Acts’’ (edited by F. Godefrid 
Herschenn), and after a short period spent with his 
parents, he entered on his missionary career. In 480, 
he settled in Armorica, and founded a monastery at 
Landebaeron. Thence he proceeded to Upper Brit- 
tany where he established an oratory at a place ever 
since known as St. Brieuc-des-Vaux, between St. 
Malo and Land Triguier, and of which he was named 
first bishop. Numerous miracles are cited in the 
“Acts’’, especially his cure of Count Riguel, who 
gave the saint his own palace of Champ-du-Rouvre, 
as also the whole manorial estates. Authorities differ 
as to date of St. Brieuc’s death, but it was probably 
in 502, or in the early years of the sixth century. 
He died in his own monastery at St. Brieuc-des-Vaux, 
and was interred in his cathedral church, dedicated 
to St. Stephen. Baring-Gould says that St. Brieue 
is represented as ‘‘treading on a dragon’’, or else 
“with a column of fire’’ as seen at his ordination. 
His relics were translated to the Church of SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus of Angers, in 865, and again, in a more 
solemn manner, on 31 July, 1166. However, in 1210, 
a portion of the relics was restored to St. Brieuc 
Cathedral, where the saint’s ring is also preserved. 
The festival of St. Brieue is celebrated on 1st May, 
but, since 1804, the feast is transferred to the second 
Sunday after Easter. Churches in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland are dedicated to this early Celtic saint. 

Acta SS. (1 May), I; Bururr, Lives of the Saints (1 May); 
LosBinEAu, Vies des Saints de Bretagne, TResvaup ed. (1836); 
Barinc-Goutp, Lives of the Saints (1 May), V; Baruuet, Vies 
des Saints; Le Barp, Histoire de Bretagne; Cressy, Church 
History of Brittany; Lu Granpv, De Vitis Sanctorum Britannia 
Armorice; O’HANLON, Lives of the Irish Saints (1 May), V; 
LELAND, [tinerary, 111; Goprescarp, Les Vies des Peres et des 
Martyrs (1 May); Tractarian Lives of the English Saints, 1X; 
LaniGAN, Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, 1; Pautuismr, Brit- 
tany and its Byways (1869). 

W. H. Grarran FLoop. 

Brigid, Sarr, of Ireland (incorrectly known as 
Bringer), b. in 451 or 452 of princely ancestors at 
Faughart, near Dundalk, County Louth; d. 1 Feb- 
ruary, 525, at Kildare. Refusing many good offers 
of marriage, she became a nun and received the veil 
from St. Macaille. With seven other virgins she 
settled for a time at the foot of Croghan Hill, but 
removed thence to Druin Criadh, in the plains of 
Magh Life, where under a large oak tree she erected 
her subsequently famous. Convent of Cuill-Dara 
that is, “the church of the oak”? (now Kildare), 
in the present county of that name. It is exceedingly 
difficult: to reconcile the statements of St. Brigid’s 
biographers, but the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Lives 
of the saint are at one in assigning her a slave mother 
in the court of her father Dubhthach, an Irish 
chieftain of Leinster. Probably the most ancient 
life of St. Brigid is that by St. Broccan Cloen, who is 
said to have died 17 September, 650. It is metrical, 
as may be seen from the following specimen:— 

Ni bu Sanct Brigit suanach 
Ni bu htiarach im sheire Dé, 
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Sech ni chiuir ni cossena 
Ind néeb dibad bethath che. 

Saint Brigid was not given to sleep, 

Nor was she intermittent about God’s love; 

Not merely that she did not buy, she did not 

seek for 

The wealth of this world below, the holy one. 

Cogitosus, a monk of Kildare in the eighth century, 
expounded the metrical life of St. Brigid, and versi- 
fied it in good Latin. This is what is known as the 
“Second Life’’, and is an excellent example of Irish 
scholarship in the mid-eighth century. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of Cogitosus’s work is 
the description of the Cathedral of Kildare in his 
day: ‘‘Solo spatioso et in altum minaci proceritate 
porruta ac decorata pictis tabulis, tria intrinsecus 
habens oratoria ampla, et divisa parietibus tabu- 
latis’’. The rood-screen was formed of wooden 
boards, lavishly decorated, and with beautifully 
embroidered curtains. Probably the famous Round 
Tower of Kildare dates from the sixth century. 
Although St. Brigid was ‘“‘veiled’’, or received, by 
St. Macaille, at Croghan, yet, it is tolerably certain 
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that she was professed by St. Mel of Ardagh, who 
also conferred on her abbatial powers. From Ardagh 
St. Macaille and St. Brigid followed St. Mel into 
the country of Teffia in Meath, including portions 
of Westmeath and Longford. This occurred about 
the year 468. St. Brigid’s small oratory at Cull- 
Dara became the centre of religion and learning 
and. developed into a cathedral city. She founded 
two monastic institutions, one for men, and the 
other for women, and appointed St. Conleth as 
spiritual pastor of them. It has been frequently 
stated that she gave canonical jurisdiction to St. 
Conleth, Bishop of Kildare, but, as Archbishop Healy 
points out, she simply ‘selected the person to whom 
the Church gave this jurisdiction”, and her biogra- 
pher tells us distinctly that she chose St. Conleth 
“to govern the church along with herself’’. Thus, 
for centuries, Kildare was ruled by a double line of 
abbot-bishops and of abbesses, the Abbess of Kildare 
being regarded as superioress general of the convents 
in Ireland. 

Not alone was St. Brigid a patroness of students, 
but she also founded a school of art, including metal 
work and illumination, over which St. Conleth pre- 
From the Kildare scriptorium came the 
wondrous book of the Gospels, which elicited un- 
bounded praise from Giraldus Cambrensis, but 
which has disappeared since the Reformation. Ac- 
cording to this twelfth-century Welsh ecclesiastic, 
nothing that he had ever seen was at all comparable 
to the “‘Book of Kildare’, every page of which was 
gorgeously illuminated, and he concludes a most 
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laudatory notice by saying that the interlaced work 
and the harmony of the colours left the impression 
that ‘all this is the work of angelic, and not human 
skill’, Small wonder that Gerald Barry assumed 
the book to have been written night after night as 
St. Brigid prayed, “an angel furnishing the designs, 
the scribe copying’. Even allowing for the ex- 
aggerated stories told of St. Brigid by her numerous 
biographers, it is certain that she ranks as one of 
the most remarkable Irishwomen of the fifth century 
and as the Patroness of Ireland. She is lovingly 


called the “Queen of the South: the Mary of the. 


Gael”’ by a writer in the ‘“Leabhar Breac’’. St. 
Brigid died leaving a cathedral city and school that 
became famous all over Europe. In her honour 
St. Ultan wrote a hymn commencing:— 

Christus in nostra insulé 

Que vocatur Hibernia 

Ostensus est hominibus 

Maximis mirabilibus 

Que perfecit per felicem 

Celestis vite virginem 

Precellentem pro merito 

Magno in mundi circulo. 

(In our island of Hibernia Christ was made known 
to man by the very great miracles which he per- 
formed through the happy virgin of celestial life, 
famous for her merits through the whole world.) 

The sixth Life of the saint printed by Colgan is 
attributed to Coelan, an Irish monk of the eighth 
century, and it derives a peculiar importance from 
the fact that it is prefaced by a foreword from the 
pen of St. Donatus, also an Irish monk, who became 
Bishop of Fiesole in 824. St. Donatus refers to 
previous lives by St. Ultan and St. Aileran. When 
dying, St. Brigid was attended by St. Ninnidh, who 
was ever afterwards known as ‘‘Ninnidh of the 
Clean Hand”’ because he had his right hand encased 
with a metal covering to prevent its ever being de- 
filed, after being the medium of administering the 
viaticum to Ireland’s Patroness. She was interred 
at the right of the high altar of Kildare Cathedral, 
and a costly tomb was erected over her. In after 
years her shrine was an object of veneration for 
pilgrims, especially on her feast day, 1 February, 
as Cogitosus relates. About the year 878, owing to 
the Scandinavian raids, the relics of St. Brigid were 

taken to Downpatrick, where they were interred 
in the tomb of St. Patrick and St. Columba. The 
relics of the three saints were discovered in 1185, 
and on 9 June of the following year were solemn] 
translated to a suitable resting place in Downpatric 
Cathedral, in presence of Cardinal Vivian, fifteen 

bishops, and numerous abbots and _ ecclesiastics. 

_ Various Continental breviaries of the pre-Reforma- 
tion period commemorate St. Brigid, and her name 
is included in a litany in the Stowe Missal. In Ire- 
land to-day, after 1500 years, the memory of ‘‘the 
Mary of the Gael’’ is as dear as ever to the Irish 


heart, and, as is well known, Brigid preponderates as — 


-a female Christian name. Moreover, hundreds of 
place-names in her honour are to be found all over 
the country, e. g. Kilbride, Brideswell, Tubberbride, 
Templebride, etc. 
served at Lumiar near Lisbon, Portugal, since 1587, 
and another relic is at St. Martin’s, Cologne. 

_ Viewing the biography of St. Brigid from a critical 
andpoint we must allow a large margin for the vivid 
“aa and the glosses of medieval writers, 
the personality of the founder of Kildare 
nds out clearly, and we can with tolerable accuracy 
eading events in her life, by a careful study 
“Lives”? as found in Colgan. It seems 
it Faughart, associated with memories of 


. Brigid. The old well of St. Brigid’s 


ec sta 
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The hand of St. Brigid is pre-— 


e (Medhbh), was the scene of her birth; 
+ Church was founded by St. Morienna 
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adjoining the ruined church is of the most venerable 
antiquity, and still attracts pilgrims; in the immediate 
vicinity is the ancient mote of Faughart. As to 
St. Brigid’s stay in Connacht, especially in the 
County Roscommon, there is ample evidence in the 
“Trias Thaumaturga’’, as also in the many churches 
founded by her in the Diocese of Elphin. Her friend- 
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ship with St. Patrick is attested by the following 
paragraph from the ‘Book of Armagh’’, a precious 
manuscript of the eighth century, the authenticity 
of which is beyond question: “Inter sanctum Pa- 
tricium Brigitamque Hibernensium columpnas ami- . 
citia caritatis inerat tanta, ut unum cor consiliumque 
haberent unum. Christus per illum illamque virtutes 
multas peregit’”’. (Between St. Patrick and St. 
Brigid, the columns of the Irish, there was so great a 
friendship of charity that they had but one heart 
and one mind. Through him and through her Christ 
performed many miracles.) At Armagh there was a 
“Templum Brigidis’’; namely, the little abbey church 
known as “‘Regles Brigid’’, which contained some 
relics of the saint, destroyed in 1179, by William 
Fitz Aldelm. It may be added that the original 
manuscript of Cogitosus’s “Life of Brigid’, or the 
“Second Life’’, dating from the closing years of the 
eighth century, is now in the Dominican friary at 
Eichstitt in Bavaria. 

Acta SS.; Acta Sanct. Hib. ex Cod. Salmant.; Coucan, Trias 
Thaumaturga (Louvain, 1647); Sroxes, Lives of the Saints 
from the Book of Lismore; Ip., Three Middle Irish Homilies; 
O’Hanton, Lives of the Irish Saints (1 Foor anny: II; Topp, 
Liber Hymnorum; Stowe Missal; Leabhar Breac; MrssincHaAM, 
Florilegium; ArKinson, St. Brigid in Essays (Dublin, 1892); 
Hrany, Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars; Stokes, Early 
Christian Art in Ireland; Hypn, Literary History of Ireland 
(1900); Knowuss, Life of St.. Brigid (1$07). Cf. CHEVALIER, 
Bio-bibliogr. (Paris, 1905, 2nd ed.), s. v 


W.-H. Grarran Fuoop. 
Brigittines.—The Brigittine Order (also, ORDER 
or Sr. Saviour) was founded in 1346 by St. Brigit, t 


or Bridget, of Sweden at Vadstena in the Diocese 
of Linképing. The saint, who was canonized twenty 
years after her death, was a Swedish princess re- 
nowned for her piety from her childhood; she was 
given in marriage to Ulf, Prince of Mercia, by whom 
she had a large family. Ulf died in 1344, and two 
years later tradition relates that St. Bridget had re- 
vealed to her the rule of the new order she was to 
found at Vadstena. Here with the help of King 
Magnus she established on her own estate the first 
monastery for men and women, of which Katharine, = 
her daughter, became the first abbess soon after ? 
her death in 1375. At this time double mone a! 
uns used the sn” tig 


ised the 
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Brigittine monasteries the nuns, who were strictly 
enclosed, attended to the cooking, washing, and 
making and mending of clothes for the monks as well 
as for themselves, but everything was passed through 
a turnstile from one wing to the other. This arrange- 
ment, unsuitable to modern times, has long ceased. 

In the new order the abbess, who was called the 
““Sovereign’’, was supreme in all things temporal 
for both houses; all deeds were in her name, all char- 
ters were addressed to her; but in spiritual things the 
abbess was not allowed to interfere with the monks 
who were priests, and the nuns were under the di- 
rection of the superior of the monks who was ap- 
pointed confessor-general. The order was founded 
principally for women, and for this reason the supreme 
government was vested in the abbess; the monks 
were founded to give the nuns the spiritual help they 
needed. The special interior devotion of the order is 
to the Passion of Our Lord and to His Blessed Mother. 

Rute or Sv. Bringer.—The Rule enacts “that the 
number of choir nuns shall not exceed sixty, with 
four lay sisters; the priests shall be thirteen, ac- 
cording to the number of the thirteen Apostles, of 
whom Paul the thirteenth was not the least in toil; 
then there must be four deacons, who also may be 
priests if they will, and they are the figure of the four 
principal Doctors, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, 
and Jerome, then eight lay brothers, who with their 
labours shall minister necessaries to the clerics, there- 
fore counting three-score sisters, thirteen priests, 
four deacons, and the eight servitors, the number of 
persons will be the same as the thirteen Apostles and 
the seventy-two disciples’. (The Rule of St. Bridget.) 
The nuns were not to be professed before they were 
eighteen and the monks not before they were twenty- 
five years of age. The counsel of holy poverty is 
strictly enjoined by the Rule on all the members 
of the order, who are forbidden to possess anything, 
though at the same time they may expect the abbess 
to supply them with all necessaries; one luxury is 
allowed them, they may have as many books as they 
like for study. All the cast-off clothing and the sur- 
plus of their yearly income, after all has been pro- 
vided for, are to be given to the poor, and the Rule 
strictly forbids the abbess to make larger buildings 
than are necessary. 

The Constitutions were first approved by Pope 
Urban V, afterwards by Urban VI, and finally by 
Martin V. In 1603 Pope Clement VIII made cer- 
tain changes for double monasteries in Flanders, and 
in 1622 Gregory XV changed certain articles in the 
Constitutions which refer only to double convents for 
the Monastery of Ste. Marie de Foi, in the Diocese of 
Ypres. These new Constitutions ordained that man- 
ual work should be done during certain hours of the 
day by the members of the order, that a red cross 
should be worn on the mantle, that the nuns might 
be professed at the age of sixteen, and that the monks 
should say the Divine Office according to the Roman 
Breviary. Those who followed these Constitutions 
took the name of Brigittines Novissimi of the Order 
of St. Saviour, to distinguish them from those who 
lived in double convents. 

Founpations.—The order spread into France, 
Italy, Germany, Bavaria, Poland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
and Russia. Four foundations were made in France, 
at Lille, Valenciennes, Arras, and Douai, but all 
were destroyed in the Revolution. In Belgium sev- 
eral houses were founded, but except that of Dender- 
monde they did not last very long, and all have now 
disappeared. The first Italian house was founded 
in 1394, when the Monastery of Paradiso was opened 
at the gates of Florence, and about this time some of 
the monks of the order took up their abode in Rome, 
in the house in which St. Bridget died. In 1426 a 
monastery was opened at Genoa, and that same year 
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the order was introduced into Bavaria, where sey- 
eral foundations were made, one of which still re- 
mains. This is the celebrated old Benedictine Mon- 
astery of Mary—Altomiinster, between Munich and 
Augsburg, of which the Brigittines took possession 
in 1497 establishing a double convent there. This 
monastery was twice plundered and partially de- 
stroyed by fire, and the monks and nuns who were 
dispersed at the Reformation twice returned to it, 
In 1803 it was suppressed, and it is only since 1844 
that a community of Brigittine nuns again lives there. 
The monastery of Revel in Russia was burnt by 
schismatics in 1575, but in Poland most of the monas- 
teries were preserved till the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and three new foundations were made. 
Holland still possesses two Brigittine houses, both 
of which now take pupils. 

At the Reformation most of the double monas- 
teries had to be given up, and the rule as to numbers 
could no longer be observed, while many of the 
houses were suppressed altogether. The nuns at 
Vadstena endured much persecution at this time; 
the Protestants threatened to tear them to pieces 
and expelled them from their monastery, but in 
1588, King John III became their protector, and re- 
stored their monastery to them. In England the 
Brigittine Order is the only pre-Reformation order 
in existence. The celebrated Brigittine Monastery of 
Syon House was founded in 1415, when Henry V 
himself laid the foundation-stone on part of the royal 
manor of Isleworth on the Thames. It is supposed 
that the cause of the extension of the order in Eng- 
land was due to the fact that Henry’s sister Philippa 
was the wife of Eric XIII, King of Sweden. King 
Henry endowed the monastery richly and transferred 
the property of certain houses dependent on French 
monasteries to Syon. At the dissolution of monas- 
teries under Henry VIII, who in the earlier years of 
his reign had himself been a benefactor of the abbey, 
the nuns were dispersed and took refuge in a convent 
of their order at Dendermonde in Flanders. Here 
they were visited by Cardinal Pole, and through his 
influence were re-established at Syon under Queen 
Mary, but they were driven into exile again when 
Elizabeth came to the throne, and returned to Den- 
dermonde. After several attempts to settle in dif- 
ferent parts of Belgium, they went to Rouen where 
they remained fourteen years, and finally in 1594, 
they moved to Lisbon where they remained for 267 
years. In 1809 an attempt was made to return to 
England, but it was not till 1861 that the nuns found 
a home at Spettisbury in Dorsetshire, whence they 
moved to Chudleigh in Devonshire in 1887, where 
they are still living. 

BRIGITTINES OF THE REcoLLEcTION.—The Brigit- 
tines of the Recollection were founded at Valladolid 
in the seventeenth century by Venerable Marina de 
Escobar, formerly a Carmelite nun, who modified 
the Rule to suit the Spanish nation and the age in 
which she lived. The Constitutions were approved 
by Pope Urban VIII. Like St. Bridget she neither 
took the habit herself nor did she live to see the first 
monastery of the order erected. This congregation 
which has five houses was founded for nuns only; the 
habit and the office differ slightly from those of the 
Brigittines. 

In all houses of the Brigittine Order prayers are 
constantly offered for the restoration of the Monas- 
tery of Vadstena. This was formerly the great 
centre and stronghold of Catholicism in Sweden, a 
place where kings and queens frequently visited, 
sometimes took refuge, and were occasionally im- 
prisoned, but which was suppressed and the religious 
dispersed under Gustavus Vasa. Nine Brigittine 
monasteries are now in existence: Syon Abbey, 
Chudleigh in Devonshire, Altomiinster in Bavaria, 
Uden and Weert in Holland; and the five Spanish 
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houses of the Brigittines of the Recollection: Valla- 
dolid founded in 1651, Vittoria founded in 1653, 
Lasarte and Parades de Nava in 1671, and Ascoytia 
in 1690. 

Fuavieny, Ste. Brigitte de Suede; Burns, Syon Abbey; MS. 
copy of the Rule of St. Bridget; History of the English Brigittine 
Nuns (Plymouth, 1887); Brupr, Swedish Memories and Traces 
im Rome; Hiiyor, Histoire des ordres monastiques, 1V, 25-49; 
HemepucuHer, Ord. u. Kongr. der kath. Kirche. 


Francesca M. STEELE. 

Brignon, Joun, b. at Saint Malo in 1629; d. at 
Paris, 12 June, 1712. He was a member of the 
Society of Jesus and occupied during the sixty-five 
years of his religious life chiefly in the translation of 
works of piety into French. Among these are the 
works of De Ponte and Nieremberg, the “Spiritual 
Combat”, the “Imitation of Christ”, and the 
short treatises of Bellarmine. All these translations 
have passed through a number of editions. He 
also edited and revised “The Devout Life” of St. 
Francis De Sales and the “Fondements” of Pére 
Surin, §.J. The only English works he translated into 
French are the “Decem Rationes” of Blessed Ed- 
mund Campion and the “Tractatus de Misericordia 
ee defunctis exhibend&” by Father Mumford, 


"Bibl. de la c. de Jésus, XI, col. 166; Dict. de théol. cath., I, 
eol, 1131. 
S. H. FRissper. 


Bril, Pautus, a brilliant Flemish painter and 
engraver, b. at Antwerp, 1556; d. in Rome, 7 October, 
1626. He first studied with Damiaen Oertelmans, 
a member of the guild of St. Luke in his native 
city. Fired by the news of the success of his brother 
Matthys, in Rome, he left his parents secretly 
and started for that city. He was detained at 
Lyons by lack of funds, and worked there in order 
to be able to continue his journey. At Rome he 
studied with his brother, but found his best inspira- 
tion later in the copies he made of the landscapes 
of Titian. With these as a basis he developed a 
vigorous and individual style of his own, the mani- 
festations of which are said to have led greatly to 

_ the development of landscape art by their influence 
on Rubens, Annibale Carracci, and Claude Lorraine. 
He assisted his brother in his works at the Vatican, 
and on the death of the latter (b. about 1548, d. 
1584) he continued his labours. Pope Gregory XIII 
gave him his brother’s pension, and confided to him 
the work which they had jointly undertaken. 

Bril’s principal production in the Vatican is a 
landscape in fresco sixty-eight feet long, ordered 
by Pope Clement VIII for the Sala Clementina, 
in which appears St. Clement, with an anchor 
fastened to his neck, being cast into the sea. Bril 
- worked in the Sistine Chapel, in Santa Maria Mag- 
‘ giore, and in the chapel of the Scala Santa in St. 
John Lateran. He introduced figures in his land- 
seapes with much success, but in some of them 
appear compositions of Annibale Carracci. His 
-“Duck Hunt’’, “Diana and Nymphs’’, “ Fisher- 
men”, “Pan and Syrinx’’, “St. Jerome in Prayer’’, 
and three other landscapes are in the Louvre. His 
“Prodigal Son”? is in the Antwerp Museum, and 
his “St. Paul in the Desert’’, “Boar Hunt’’, 
and “Triumph of Psyche”’ in the Uffizi at Florence. 
His works appear in number in all the principal 

European galleries. 

Lisxe, History of Art (tr. New York, 1881). 
: AUGUSTUS VAN CLEEF. 
srillmacher, Prrer Mrcuast, b. at Cologne in 
at Mainz, 25 August, 1595. He entered the 
of Jesus in 1558, and studied under Maldona- 
ris. Later he returned to Cologne, where, 
iplomatic skill, he rendered invaluable aid to 
erman princes in affairs of state. His eloquence 
d multitudes, thwarted the efforts of the so- 
‘formers, and made such deep inroads in their 
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ranks that they determined upon his death. Inviting 
him to a banquet on pretence of debating disputed 
doctrines, they mingled poison with his food thus 
accomplishing his end. 

Brillmacher took an active part in the controversies 
so frequent in his day and was fearless in his attacks 
upon heresy. An instance of his alertness in the de- 
tection of heresy is that of the curé of Notre Dame of 
Cologne, Stephen Isaac, a converted Jew, who, in 
1589, preaching on the Holy Eucharist, advanced ar- 
guments which tended to compromise rather than 
substantiate the doctrine. Brillmacher immediately 
published his “‘Controversiarum de Eucharistia, Dia- 
logi’”’, in which he advanced all the arguments which 
had been brought for and against the Real Presence, 
Transubstantiation, ete. In the third of these dia- 
logues he so clearly exposed the duplicity of Isaac that 
the latter was forced openly to avow his apostasy to 
Calvinism. In a public letter to John of Minster, 
Isaac vilified the Jesuit and called forth the latter’s 
second work, “ Detectio Erroris Joannis a Miinster’’, 
followed shortly by another “ Exceptio Prodromi Cal- 
viniana’’ (1592, in Latin and German) and still later 
(1593) by “‘Epistola ad Amicum’’. The widespread 
publication and popularity of these overwhelmed his 
adversaries and won back to the Faith many who had 
been deceived by the specious arguments of the here- 
ties. Brillmacher’s “ Catechismus”’ first published in 
1586, ran through various editions (Latin, German, 
and Flemish), and was the foundation of many simi- 
lar works. He also wrote: “Serta Honoris”’ (various 
editions in Latin and German, 1565 to 1713) and 
two early publications ‘De Communione sub alterd 
Specie’? and ““Commentarium in Aristotelis Logica’. 

Dr Backer, I, 886-888; SommeRvoGEL, Bibliotheque, II, 
182-186, 

T. J. Youne. 


Brindholm (or BryNDEHOLME), EpmMuND, VEN- 
PRABLE, martyr and parish priest of Our Lady’s 
Church at Calais, accused of being concerned in a plot 
to betray Calais to the French. It was said that Sir 
Gregory Botolf, chaplain to Lord Lisle, Governor of 
Calais, had been to Rome on this business, and had 
requested the pope to grant a living in the English 
Hospital of St. Thomas to Brindholm, who was about 
to go to Rome when he was arrested. ‘There seems, 
however, no evidence that he was really concerned 
in any plot. He was examined 11 April, 1540, and 
was attainted in the Parliament of that year, to- 
gether with ‘‘Clement Philpott late of Calais, gentle- 
man, who have adhered to the King’s enemy, the 
Bishop of Rome, and assisted Raynold Poole [Cardi- 
nal Pole], an abominable and arrogant traitor, com- 
passing the surprise of the town of Calais’. He 
suffered, together with Philpott, the Blessed William 
Horne, a Carthusian lay brother, and others, at Ty- 
burn, 4 August, 1540. 

Letters and Papers Henry VIII (1540), XV, No. 495, saq.; 
HournsHeEp, Chronicle, III, 952. 
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Brindisi, Diocrsz or.—Brindisi, called by the 
Romans Brundusium or Brundisium, by the Greeks 
Bpevrjowv, is a city in the province of Lecce, in 
Apulia, on a rocky peninsula which extends into 
the Adriatic. In ancient times it was very impor- 
tant as a seaport, being accessible in all winds. In 
245 B. c. the Romans captured Brindisi without strik- 
ing a blow and established a Roman colony there. 
This city was one terminal of the Via Appia. In the 
civil wars between Cesar and Pompey Brindisi was 
the base of naval operations. Brindisi was the birth- 
place of the poet Pacuvius; here also Virgil died in 
19 B. c., on his return from Greece. During the in- 


vasions of the barbarians it was taken and destroyed 
several times, but was always rebuilt within a short 
space of time, so that as late as the twelfth century 
it had a population of 60,000, which has since dwin- 
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dled to about 20,000. The harbour gradually filled 
up, which hindered navigation. The Italian Gov- 
ernment made great attempts to remedy this, but 
on account of an error of judgment the beneficial re- 
sults anticipated were not permanent. 

According to a local legend, the first Bishop of 
Brindisi was St. Leucius, about 165, who later under- 
went martyrdom. However, taking into considera- 
tion the geographical position of this city, the be- 
ginnings of Christianity in Brindisi must date back 
to the first century. ‘There is no historical proof for 
this except the account given by Arnobius of the fall 
of Simon Magus, who according to him withdrew to 
Brindisi and cast himself from a high rock into the sea. 
The Diocese of Brindisi at first embraced the terri- 
tory comprised within the present Diocese of Oria. 
In the tenth century, after Brindisi had been de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, the bishops took up their 
abode at Oria, on account of its greater security. 
In 1591, after the death of Bishop Bernardino di 
Figueroa, Oria was made the seat of a new diocese. 
In the reorganization of the dioceses of the Kingdom 
of Naples in 1818 Brindisi was combined with the 
Diocese of Ostuni, formerly its suffragan. Brindisi 
has been an archiepiscopal see since the tenth century. 
The ancient cathedral was located outside the city, 
but in 1140 Roger II, King of Sicily and Naples, built 
the present cathedral in the centre of the city. 

The bishops of Brindisi worthy of mention are: St. 
Aproculus (Proculus), who died in 352 at Ardea, when 
returning from Rome, and was buried at Anzio; St. 
Cyprian, who died in 364; Andrea, murdered by the 
Saracens in 979; Eustachio (1060), the first to bear 
the title of archbishop; Guglielmo (1173), author of 
a life of St. Leucius; Girolamo Aleandro (1524), a 
learned humanist, and papal nuncio in Germany in 
connexion with Luther’s Reformation, and later Car- 
dinal; Pietro Caraffa, Bishop of Chieti, and afterwards 
Pope Paul IV, for some time the Apostolic adminis- 
trator of this diocese; Francesco Aleandro (1542); 
G. Bovio, from Bologna, who translated the works of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, and was prominent in the Coun- 
cil of Trent; Paolo de Vilanaperlas (1716), founder of 
the seminary; Andrea Maddalena (1724), who re- 
stored the cathedral after it had been damaged by the 
earthquake of 1748. 

In this diocese is the shrine of Mater Domini, near 
Mesagne. A beautiful church was erected there in 
1605 to replace the ancient rustic chapel. The dio- 
cese has a population of 119,907, with 23 parishes, 
89 churches and chapels, 181 secular and 15 regular 


clergy, and 64 seminarians. 

CApPELLETTI, Le chiese d’Italia (Venice, 1844), XXI, 113- 
122; GuerrrRieRI, Sut vescovi dcella_chiesa metropolitana di 
Dames (Naples, 1846); Annuario Eccl. (Rome, 1907), 346— 
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Brindle, Ropert. See Norrinanam, Diocese or. 
Brinkley, StrepHEen, Confessor of the Faith, im- 
prisoned and tortured as manager of a secret press 
for the publication of devotional and controversial 
works in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; b. about 1550, 
and lost to view after 1585. He was a member of a 


of Berry, endowed with a remarkable talent fo. 
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were preparing for a vigorous propaganda through 
the press. With the assistance of several of the 
old Marian priests and of one Brooks, Parsons pro- 
cured from the elder Brooks, owner of a large house 
called Greenstreet, at East Ham in Essex, five miles 
from London, permission for certain gentlemen to 
lodge there. To this house, chiefly with the assist- 
ance of Brinkley, Parsons conveyed a printing press 
and materials. Brinkley’s seven workmen appeared 
in public with fine clothes and. horses, to avert 
suspicion. The parson and churchwardens urged 
the newly arrived gentlemen to attend services; an 
incautious purchase of paper almost gave a clue to 
the discovery of the press, and a servant of Brink- 
ley’s was caught and racked. 

Their first book, however, which was very proba- 
bly a work of devotion or of encouragement to Cath- 
olics, was successfully issued. Brinkley then moved 
the press to Henley Park, to the house of Francis 
Browne, brother of Viscount Montague. Parsons 
issued, 1581, ‘‘A brief Censure upon two Books 
written in answer to M. Edmund Campion’s Offer of 
Disputation.”” Campion’s challenge was then circu- 
lating in manuscript. Extreme caution was re- ~ 
quired in the management of Brinkley’s press. Gov- 
ernment experts, like Norton, reported that the 
Brinkley books, in spite of the Douai imprint, had 
been produced in England; the landlord Brooks was 
suspicious; information as to the press was also asked 
of Father Briant upon the rack. After a second 
removal, Brinkley printed, at a lodge belonging to 
Dame Cecilia Stonor’s house, near Henley, Campion’s 
“Decem Rationes’’. At Oxford,on Commemoration — 
Day, 27 June, 1581, the benches of St. Mary’s Church 
were found strewn with copies of this ringing chal- 
lenge to the universities. The capture of Campion 
near Oxford Sunday evening, 16 July, was followed 
in a few weeks by that of Brinkley and his printers. 
Brinkley, though tortured in the Tower, escaped the 
fate of his fellow prisoner, William Carter, a Catholic — 
printer, who was executed at Tyburn. Brinkley was — | 
discharged in June, 1583. He accompanied Father 
Parsons first to Rome, where we find his name in 
the Pilgrim Book of the English College in the fol- 
lowing September, and thence in the following year 
to Rouen. Here, with George Flinton, Brinkley 
printed a second edition of a work which Flinton 
had brought out in 1581, ‘‘The Christian Directory’’. 
After Flinton’s death about 1585, Brinkley con- 
tinued to issue Catholic books. The date of his 
death is unknown. Gillow mentions a work trans- 
lated from the Italian (Paris, 1579), entitled ‘‘The 
Exercise of a Christian Life ... newly perused 
and corrected by the translatour’’ (James Sancer). 
Sancer, or Sanker, is known to have been the pseu- 
donym of Brinkley. This work, perhaps, is one of 
the early issues of Brinkley’s own press. i 

Giuttow, Bibl. Dict. of English Catholics; Morris, Troubles 
of Our Catholic Forefathers, second series; Stimpson, Life of — 
Edmund Campion (London, 1867); Law, Historical Sketch of 
the Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Elizabeth (London, 1900). — 
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Brisacier, Jacquns-CHARLES DE, orator and 
ecclesiastical writer, b. at Bourges in 1641; d. at 
Paris, 23 March, 1736. At the age of twenty-five | 
he entered the Society of the Foreign Missions at 
Paris, and devoted seventy years of his life to this 
great work. The scion of a rich and distinguished 
family, son of the collector-general for the Province 
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of the Society is that no one shall be elected superior 
for more than three consecutive years, he filled this 
charge alternately with Louis Tiberge. He was 
also one of eight of its members who in 1698 com- 
posed the rules for its government which are still 
in force. 

Madame de Maintenon asked him to become the 
associate of Bourdaloue and Fénelon, in compiling 
the regulations for the school of Saint Cyr, which 
she had just founded. So pleased was she with his 
wisdom and judgment that she asked him again, 
in connexion with Bourdeloue. and M. Fronson, 
superior of Saint Sulpice, to give his opinion on the 
books of Madame Guyon and upon Quietism. On 
this point, however, the director of the Society of 
the Foreign Missions did not agree with the views of 
Fénelon. He took a very prominent part in the 
discussion on Chinese ceremonies. After having 
asked the advice of Fénelon and Bossuet on this 
question, Brisacier did not hesitate to declare him- 
self of an opinion different from that of the Jesuits. 
The Bishop of Meaux wrote him three letters on this 
subject (30 August, 1701; 8 and 12 September, 1701). 
Brisacier, however, did not wait for these letters to 
declare himself. On 20 April, 1700, he published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Lettre de MM. des Missions 
étrangéres au Pape, sur les idolatries et les super- 
stitions chinoises, avec une addition & la dite lettre, 

ar MM. Louis Tiberge and Jacques Charles de 

risacier’’. Brisacier pronounced the funeral orations 
of the Duchesse d’Aiguillon and also of Mlle de 


Bouillon, both benefactresses of the Foreign Missions. 
Launay, Histoire générale de la societé des Missions étran- 
geres (Paris, 1894); Histoire de Fénelon, XI, 293. 
A. FOURNET. 


Brisacier, JEAN DE, controversialist, b. at Blois, 
France, 9 June, 1592; entered the Society of Jesus 
in 1619; d. at Blois, 10 September, 1668. On the 
completion of his studies, he gave himself to preaching 
for many years, with great zeal and success. After- 
wards he was in turn Rector of the colleges of Aix, 
Blois, and Rouen, Visitor to the province of Portugal, 
Procurator of the Society for Foreign Missions and 
Superior of the Professed House in Paris. His love 
for missionary work was such that shortly before his 
death, he remarked that he counted as nothing all 
the years he had not spent in it. Brisacier was 
an ardent opponent of Jansenism, and never lost an 
opportunity of attacking it. In a sermon preached 
at Blois, in 1651, he denounced the deceit practised 
by the Jansenists, particularly in the district around 
his native town, where the curé of Cour-Cheverny, 
M. L’Abbé Callaghan, was very active in promoting 
the heresy. This gave rise to a spirited controversy, 
in which Brisacier displayed activity and courage. 
In reply to the Jansenists’ answer to his sermon, 
he repeated his indictment, and offered proof of it, 
in a publication entitled “Le jansénisme confondu 
dans l’advocat du sieur Callaghan, par le P. Brisacier, 
avec la deffense de son sermon fait 4 Blois, le 29 Mars, 
1651, contre la response du Port Royal’. This 
work was quickly condemned by Jean Frangois de 
Gondi, Archbishop of Paris, because of its personal 
attacks directed especially against the Jansenistic 
religious of Port Royal. After this censure the 
dispute continued for some time, and called forth 
a long series of Hel eadrs As late as 1862, the 
controversy was kept up by Abbé Pletteau and 

Bordillon. 

Sommervocet, Bibl. de la c. de J., Il, 186; Brucker in 
Dict. de théol. cath., s. v.; Hurrer, Nomenclator, II, 70. 

H. Trerney. 


_ Brisbane, ArcuprocesE or, comprises that part of 
the State of Queensland, Australia, which lies south 
of the 24th parallel of south latitude. The area is 


about 200,000 square miles. Brisbane, the cathedral 
; city, is the capital of Queensland. The population 
ome 11-50 
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at the census of 1901 (metropolitan area) was 
119,907. 

History.—Queensland (known till 1859 as the 
Moreton Bay District of New South Wales) was first 
settled in 1825 as a convict station, was visited by 
Father Therry and abandoned after three years. 
Permanent col- 
onization _be- 
gan when it 
was thrown 
open to free 
settlers in 1842. 
In 18438, four 
Passionist Fa- 
thers establish- 
ed a mission 
for aboriginals 
on Stradbroke 
Island, but 
abandoned it 
for lack of pro- 
visions and 
other causes 
in 1846. The 
work of evan- 
gelizing the 
Queensland 
blacks was af- 
terwards car- 
ried on by other 
missionaries, 
the most successful of whom were Father Luckie and the 
later and still more noted apostle of the aboriginals, 
Father Duncan McNab. Missionary work among the 
blacks was, however, hampered to an almost hopeless 
degree by the bad example, the brutalities, and the 
communicated vices and diseases of degraded whites. 
In 1843, a rude shanty, hastily constructed during 
Dr. Polding’s visit to Brisbane in that year, was the 
only building in the Moreton Bay District that stood 
for a church. There was no school, and the white 
population of the whole District was only 2,257 souls. 
Fathers McGinnety and Hanly arrived there in De- 
cember, 1843. They were, says Cardinal Moran, 
“the first priests stationed for ordinary missionary 
work in the Moreton Bay territory’. In 1859, the 
year in which the Moreton Bay District became a 
separate colony under the name of Queensland, it 
was erected into the Diocese of Brisbane. Its first 
bishop was the Right Rev. James O’Quinn, who was 
consecrated in Dublin on the 29th of June, 1859. 
In 1860 there were only two priests, two churches, 
two small schools, and 7,676 Catholics, out of a total 
population of 28,056, in his vast diocese of 668,497 
square miles. He arrived in Brisbane, with five 
priests and six sisters, in 1861, and launched forth- 
with into the work of organization, carrying on for 

ears long and exhausting visitations, in which the 
eer earth was often his only bed, and sardines and 
“damper’’ his principal food. With the sanction of 
the Government, he organized the Queensland Immi- 
gration Society, which brought settlers (chiefly Irish 
Catholics) to the colony. Considerable numbers of 
these were placed on land granted for the purpose by 
the Government. Racial and _ sectarian passions 
took alarm. A clamour arose that the colony was 
being inundated with Irish Catholics, and that it 
would soon deserve to be called, not ‘‘Queensland’’, 
but “Quinn’s Land’, The Immigration Society 
bent before the storm and dissolved in 1865, after 
having enriched Queensland with ten shiploads of 
picked colonists. 

Dr. O’Quinn was a man of ripe intellectual culture 
and of much foresight and administrative wisdom. | 
He established a Catholic paper, “‘The Australian’’, 
founded two orphanages and an industrial school 
wrought strenuously in the matter of church- an 
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school-extension, erected the handsome cathedral of 
St. Stephen, and created and conserved rich educa- 
tional and other endowments. State aid was finally 
withdrawn from all denominational schools with the 
close of the year 1880; but at his death, 18th August, 
1881, there were 52 Catholic primary schools in the 
diocese, attended 
by 6,510 children. 
The Provicariate 
of North Queens- 
land was formed 
out of the Diocese 
of Brisbane in 
1876, and that of 
Rockhampton in 
1882. On the 
18th of June, 1882, 
the Right Rever- 
end Robert Dunne 
was consecrated 
Bishop of Bris- 
bane in succession 
to Dr. O’Quinn. 
By his solid schol- 
arship and his 
ability as a writer 
Dunne _ ren- 
important 
services as secre- 
tary to the Plenary Council of Australasia held in 
Sydney in 1885. At the request of that council, 
Queensland was in 1887 created a separate ecclesias- 
tical province, with Brisbane as its metropolitan see; 
and the Provicariate of North Queensland was erected 
into the Vicariate-Apostolic of Cooktown. The pres- 
ent stately archiepiscopal residence in Brisbane was 
built during Dr. Dunne’s visit ad limina in 1890, and 
presented to him on his return. His episcopate has 
been fruitful in church- and school-extension, and 
general progress. 

Religious Statistics (1907).—Parochial districts, 31; 
churches, 91; secular clergy, 56; religious brothers, 25; 
nuns, 186; lay teachers in Catholic schools, 126; 
seminary 1; boarding schools for girls, 12; for boys, 
4; high schools, 6; primary schools, 41; children in 
Catholic schools, 6,713; industrial school for boys 
(with printing office), 1; for girls, 1; orphanage, 1; 
Magdalen asylum, 1; servants’ home, 1; total popu- 
lation, about 240,000; Catholic population, about 
60,000. 

Moran, History of the Catholic Church in Australasia (Syd- 
ney, s. d.); The Australian Handbook (Sydney, 1906); Josn, 


History of Australasia (Sydney, 1901); Australasian Catholic 
Directory for 1907 (Sydney, 1907). 
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Henry W. CLeEary. 


Brischar, JoHANN NEPOMUCENE, church _his- 
torian, b. at Horb in Wiirtemberg in 1819, studied 
theology at the University of Tiibingen, was ap- 
pointed parish priest of Bithl near Rottenburg in 
1853, where he died in 1897. His principal work 
is the continuation of Count Leopold, Stolberg’s 
“History of the Religion of Jesus Christ’’ of which 
he wrote volumes forty-five to fifty-four. His share 
of the work does not reach the high standard of his 
great predecessor. He is also the author of a work 
in two volumes on the controversies between Paolo 
Sarpi and Pallavicini, and of a monograph on Pope 
Innocent III. His “Catholic Pulpit Orators of 
Germany”’ in five volumes was published in Schaff- 
hausen, in the years 1866-71. He contributed many 
articles to Herder’s ‘‘ Kirchenlexicon’’. 


Kathol, Litteraturkalender (Ratisbon, 1897), s. v.; HerpErR, 
Conversationslez., II, s. v. 


B. GuLDNER. 


Bristol (BrisTo.tA, BrisToLiEnsis), ANCIENT D1o- 
cEsE or.—This English diocese, which takes its 
very origin from measures directed against the 
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Church, has a very brief Catholic history, for it 
only had one bishop acknowledged by the Holy 
See. It was one of the six bishoprics which Henry 
VIII, acting as head of the Church, attempted to 
found by Act of Parliament out of the spoils of the 
suppressed monasteries. This was in 1542, the 
bishoprics in question being those of Bristol, Oxford, 
Westminster, Gloucester, Peterborough, and Chester. 
The fact that the city was then one of the leading 
towns in England and the chief seaport, explains 
why it was selected as one of the new sees. Like 
the others, it possessed an important religious 
house, the buildings of which might serve the new 
purposes. As it was, the new diocese nearly lost its 
cathedral, for the abbey church of the Augustinian 
Canons, which had been plundered at the time of 
the suppression of that house in 1539, was already 
in process of demolition, when the king’s order 
came arresting the devastation. This house of 
Augustinians had been founded four hundred years 
before its dissolution by one Robert Fitzharding, 
who began to build “the abbeye at Bristowe, that 
of Saint Austin is’? in 1133. The abbey church, 
destined to serve hereafter as a cathedral, was of 
different dates: the old Norman nave built by 
Fitzharding seems to have stood till the suppression, 
but the chancel, which still exists, was early four- 
teenth century, and the transepts late fifteenth. 
The building as a whole was well worthy to serve as 
a cathedral. Yet at first Bristol does not seem to 
have been thought of as a bishopric, for it is not 
included in the list of projected sees now among the 
Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum. 

It has been suggested that its ultimate selection 
for this honour was due to Cranmer, who visited 
Bristol shortly before his election as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and busied himself in ecclesiastical 
affairs there. The first bishop to be appointed 
when the king’s charter of 1542 founded the new see, 
was Paul Bush, formerly master of the Bonshommes 
at Edyngton in Wiltshire, who, it is needless to say, 
neither sought nor obtained recognition by the pope. 
Himself an Augustinian and a man of some repute 
both as scholar and poet, he held fast to many of 
the old doctrines, and opposed Cranmer with re- 
gard to transubstantiation and Masses for the dead. 
Yet he followed the new opinions so far as the 
marriage of the clergy was concerned, and took as a 
wife one Edith Ashley. This fact caused him to be 
proceeded against as a married cleric in Queen 
Mary’s reign. In 1554 a commission passed sen- 
tence of deprivation against him, which he an- 
ticipated by a voluntary resignation. This was 
the opportunity for placing the irregularly consti- 
tuted diocese on a proper canonical footing, and 
Pope Paul IV empowered Cardinal Pole to re- 
found the See of Bristol. The first and, as it proved, 
the only Catholic bishop was John Holyman, a 
Benedictine monk of great reputation for learning 
and sanctity, who had been the friend and subject of 
the ee Abbot of Reading, Blessed Hugh Cook, 

As bishop, Dr. Holyman gave general satisfaction, 
and, though he took part in the trial of Hooper, 
and served on a commission to try Ridley and 
Latimer, he took no active part in the proceedings on 
the score of heresy. He died in the summer or 
autumn of 1558, and was thus spared the troublous 
times that began with the accession of Elizabeth in 
the following November. He was succeeded in the 
bishopric by the Anglican, Dr. Richard Cheney 
(1562-79), who, though a schismatic, was yet sus- 
pected of Catholic leanings, and was the early 
friend of Blessed Edmund Campion. But the his- 
tory of Bristol as a Catholic see ends with the death 
of Bishop Holyman. The diocese was formed by 
taking the county and archdeaconry of Dorset from 
Salisbury, and several parishes from the Dioceses 
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of Gloucester and Worcester, with three churches in 
Bristol, which had belonged to Bath and Wells. 
The arms of the see were sable, three ducal crowns 
in pale or. The dedication was changed at the 
dissolution from St. Augustine to the Holy Trinity. 

Hrytyn, Catalogue of the Bishops (1709 ed.); Hyrerr anp 
Bazevey, Bibliographer’s Manual of Gloucestershire Literature 
(1895-97); Masst, The Cathedral Church of Bristol and a Brief 
History of the Episcopal See (1901); Pryce, History of Bristol 
(1861); NicHoLtus AND Taytor, Bristol Past and Present (1881— 
82); Evans, History of Bristol (1824). 

Epwin Burton. 


Bristow, RicHarp, b. at Worcester, 1538, d. at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, 1581. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1555, probably as a member of 
Exeter College, though Wood doubts this. In 1559 
he took his Bachelor’s degree and proceeded to the 
degree of Master of Arts as a member of Christ Church, 
in 1562. He was exceptionally brilliant and eloquent 
and so esteemed as an orator that, with the cele- 
brated Edmund Campion, he was chosen to hold a 
public disputation before Queen Elizabeth in 1566. 
Shortly afterwards, having applied himself to theol- 
ogy and acquired a wide reputation for his learning, 
he was made a Fellow of Exeter College (1567) by 
the interest of Sir William Petre, who had founded 
several fellowships there. His great ability would 
probably have won further promotion for him had 
not his religious opinions undergone a change, an 
indication of which was given in his argument with 
the Regius Professor of Divinity, whom he confuted. 
Two years after his appointment to the fellowship 
he left Oxford and proceeded to Louvain, where 
he met William (afterwards Cardinal) Allen: Recog- 
nizing his marked talent Allen secured him for his 
new college at Douai and appointed him its first 
prefect of studies. He was Allen’s “right hand upon 
all oceasions’’, acting as rector when he was absent 
and when the college was transferred (1578) to Reims. 

Bristow is best known, however, as an earnest 
student, a powerful controversial writer, and, with 
Allen, as one of the revisers of the Douay Bible. 
His intense labours, while they earned for him the 
lasting gratitude of Catholics, told upon a constitu- 
tion naturally weak, and he was obliged to relinquish 
his work in 1581. In May of the same year he went 
to Spa, but having obtained no advantage there he 
was advised, after two months, to return to England. 
This he did in September, staying until his death 
(18 October) with Mr. Jerome Bellamy, a Catholic 
of means, at Harrow-on-the-Hill. By his death the 
Catholic cause lost a zealous champion and a learned 
advocate. The Douai records speak of him in the 
highest terms as rivalling Allen in prudence, Staple- 
ton in acumen, Campion in eloquence, Wright in 
theology, and Martin in languages. He wrote: 
(1) “A Briefe Treatise of diuerse and sure wayes to 
finde out the truthe in this doubtful and dangerous 
time of Heresie: conteyning sundry worthy Motives 
ynto the Catholic faith, or considerations to moue 
a man to beleue the Catholikes and not the Here- 
tikes’? (Third edition entitled ‘‘Motives inducing 

_to the Catholike Faith’’); (2) ‘Tabula in Summam 
Theologicam S. Thome Aquinatis’’; (3) ‘‘A Reply 
to Will. Fulke’’; (4) ‘“Demandes to be proponed 
of Catholikes to the Heretikes’’; (5) ‘‘A Defence of 
the Bull of Pope Pius V’’; (6) ‘Annotations on 
the Rheims translation of the New Testament’’; 
(7) “Carmina Diversa’’; (8) ‘‘Motiva Omnibus 
Catholice Doctrine Orthodoxis Cultoribus per- 
necessaria’’, the last two being in manuscript. 
RTHINGTON, Compendium Vite Auctoris (prefixed to 
; Records of the English Catholics, 1, 11; Dopp, Church 


England, ed. T1trrney (London, 1843); Gintow, 
Eng. Cath.; Woon, Athene Oxonienses; Pits, De 
is ics. 


FRANCIS AVELING. 
tish Columbia is the westernmost province of 
‘Dominion of Canada. Territorially, it is also the 
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largest, being 357,600 square miles in extent. It is 
composed of the mainland and islands. Prominent 


among the latter are Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
Islands. The mainland is bounded on the south by 
the States of Washington and Idaho, on the east by 
the summits of the Rocky Mountain as far as a point 
where they meet the line of 120th degree of longitude, 
thence by that line to the 60th degree of latitude, the 
northern limit of the province. On the west it ex- 
tends as far as the Pacific Ocean, except north of 
Portland Canal, where a narrow strip of coast land 
and a group of important islands form a part of 
Alaska. 

PuysicaL CHARAcTERISTICS.—British Columbia 
has been called a sea of mountains, and this designa- 
tion is fairly accurate, save perhaps for some forty 
miles on either side of the Chilcotin River, where are 
to be found rolling or tolerably level plateaux at 
least 3,000 feet above the sea and covered with ex- 
cellent bunch grass. They are more or less open and 
the remainder of the province might be described as 
a continuous forest of conifers, interspersed here and 
there with deciduous trees and dotted at long in- 
tervals with natural prairies. The mountains are too 
numerous for enumeration. The principal ranges are 
the Lillooet mountains in the south-west, the Cariboo 
and the Babine mountains in the north-eastern and 
north-western interiors respectively, north of which 
numberless sierras connect the Rockies with the 
Cascade or Coast range, a chain of steep and rugged 
mounts that run parallel to the former. Between 
these many evidences of ancient physical upheavals 
lie either fertile valleys or deep, long, and narrow 
lakes. The latter are to be found especially in the 
northern interior. Prominent among them are lakes 
Babine, which covers an area of some 196,000 acres; 
Tatla, 152,000; Morice, 148,000; Stuart, 142,000; 
French, 140,000; Chileo, 109,760, and many others 
almost as large. In the south are lakes Kootenay, 
with an estimated area of 141,120 acres, Okanagan, 
86,240, and Harrison, 78,400. Most of these sheets 
of water give rise to, or are drained by, rivers which 
in the spring assume generally the nature of torrents. 
The chief watercourses of the province are the 
Fraser River, with the Nechaco, the Quesnel, and the 
Thompson as tributaries; the Skeena, the Nass, and 
the Stickine in the north-west; the Finlay and its 
continuation, the Peace, with their tributary, the 
Parsnip, in the north-east, while the south-eastern 
corner is drained by the upper Columbia. 

Rersources.—These streams, especially the Fraser 
and Skeena, are yearly ascended by immense shoals of 
salmon of the genus oncorhynchus, which are a great 
source of revenue, while the vast forests of the coast 
and southern interior, composed mostly of red cedar - 
(thuya gigantea), fir (pseudotsuga Douglassii) and 
various species of spruce, are likewise the objects of 
remunerative industries. The country’s most valu- 
able treasures are, however, under ground, being 
found in the shape of minerals of which the following 
represents the production for 1906: copper, $8,288,565; 
gold, $5,579,039; lead, $2,667,578; silver, $1,897,320; 
other materials, $1,000,000.° For the same period of 
time Vancouver Island and parts of the mainland 
yielded coal and coke to the value of $5,548,044, 
though it is well known. that vast deposits of the 
same exist on the mainland, which only awaits 
capital to become productive. As to agriculture, it 
takes a rather secondary place in British Columbia; 
yet it is by no means neglected. In the valley of the 
lower Fraser and in the districts of Okanagan, Kam- 
loops, Lillooet, ete., fruit-raising is considered more 
remunerative. Apples and pears of all kinds, peaches, 
tomatoes, and smaller fruit grow to perfection. _ 
From a climatological standpoint, extremes are to be _ 
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climate, and roses are grown in the open throughout 
the winter in Vancouver and Victoria. Beyond the 
Cascades is the dry belt, where irrigation becomes a 
necessity, while north of the 52d parallel the winters 
become more and more severe in proportion to the 
latitude and the altitude. 

Popuxtation.—The latest official census (1901) 
gave the population of the province as 178,657, of 
whom 33,081 were Catholic. The entire population 
cannot now be less than 260,000 with perhaps 48,000 
Catholics. The capital is Victoria, in the southern 
extremity of Vancouver Island; population in 1901, 
20,816, estimated now at 30,000 including 6,000 
Orientals. The commercial metropolis is Vancouver, 
at the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
Burrard Inlet. Founded, practically, in 1886, it had 
already 26,103 inhabitants in 1901. At the present 
time it claims a population of 71,150, some 4,500 of 
whom are Chinese and 1,800 Japanese. Next in 
importance are, on the mainland, New Westminster 
(about 10,000 inhabitants), Nelson (8,000), Ross- 
land (7,150), and, on Vancouver Island, Nanaimo, a 
famous coal centre (6,230). 

The figures for the total population of the province 
include 25,593 Indians divided into six very distinct 
stocks: (1) the Kootenays in the south-eastern corner; 
(2) the Salish, who are the aborigines of the southern 
portion of the mainland and the south-eastern coast 
of Vancouver Island; (3) the Kwakwiutl or Waka- 
shans immediately north of the latter on the coast 
of the mainland and the northern and western parts 
of Vancouver Island; (4) the Haidas on Queen Char- 
lotte Islands; (5) the Tsimpsians along the lower 
course of the Skeena and on the littoral of the main- 
land as far north as Alaska, and (6) the Dénés who 
range over the entire extent of the northern half of 
the province east of the Kwakwiutl and the Tsimpsi- 
ans. The Kootenays number but 587, all Catholics, 
as well as the 2,500 Dénés of the north, but the Salish 
are fully 12,000, of whom about one-tenth are Prot- 
estants, the remainder Catholics. The Tsimpsians 
are partly heathen and partly Protestants, while the 
Wakashans and the Haidas, the former especially, 
have mostly retained their aboriginal faith in shaman- 
istic practices, to the exclusion of any of the sects. 

SrecuLar History.—Navigators of various nation- 
alities were the first representatives of our civilization 
to come in contact with these aborigines. In 1774 
it was the Spanish Juan Perez; in 1778 the English 
Captain Cook; the French Lapérouse came in 1785; 
Captain Meares in 1787; Marchand, a Frenchman, in 
1791; the American Gray in 1789, and the famous 
George Vancouver in 1792. But no settlement re- 
sulted from the visits of these mariners, who con- 
fined their operations to geographical work and fur 
trading with the natives. In 1793 Alexander Macken- 
zie crossed the Rocky Mountains from the east and 
reached the Pacific overland. The first white settle- 
ments were established in the northern interior by 
members of the Northwest Fur Trading Company: 
Fort McLeod in 1805; Forts St. James and Fraser 
in 1806, and Fort George, at the confluence of the 
Nechaco with the Great River the following year. 
The latter stream was explored to its mouth in 1808 
by Simon Fraser, and is now known under his name. 
Shortly afterwards, other posts were founded and 
a brisk trade carried on in the northern interior, 
which was long called New Caledonia, and com- 
‘prised at one time the basin of the Thompson, dis- 
_ covered in 1808 by the ba ironomanroodsanh 
~ Thompson. oS 
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came the Diocese of New Westminster, on the main- 
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authorities established (1843) another general dépét 
at the southern end of Vancouver Island, which was 
at first called Fort Camosun, and then Victoria. 
Later on, the rich deposits of gold on the Fraser, and 
throughout the district of Cariboo, brought in large 
numbers of miners to the new post, round which a 
city of tents and shacks grew (1858) as if by magic. 
James Douglas (afterwards Sir), a prominent fur 
trader, was named governor of Vancouver Island as 
early as 1851. The gold mines and consequent influx 
of immigrants made it a necessity to erect the main- 
land into another colony, with him at its head (1858). 
A year later a capital for the new territory was 
chosen at a point on the mainland facing the apex 
of the Fraser delta, resulting in the founding of what 
is now New Westminster. Finally, after various 
vicissitudes, chief among which was the Chilcotin 
massacre of 1864, the colonies of British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island, already united in 1866 under 
one government at Victoria, were admitted into the 
Canadian Confederation on the 20th of July, 1871. 
Under the new regime, the province is governed by a 
lieutenant governor appointed and paid ($9,000 per 
annum) by Ottawa, with the help of responsible 
ministers and a Legislative Assembly composed of 
thirty-four members elected by the people. 
Rexicious History.—From a religious stand- 
point, the visits of the early navigators made little 
impression on the native mind. Some missionaries 
have wrongly supposed that the mantles worn on 
ceremonial occasions by the coast Indians originated 
in the copes of the priests that accompanied the 
Spanish and other ships. These are aboriginal with 
the natives. However, it is on record that, imme- 
diately prior to the advent of the white settlers, the old 
people among the Kwakwiutl tribe had a clear recol- 
lection of strangers ‘‘clad in black and having a 
crown of hair round the head, who had come to see 
the Indians’? (Rapp, Sur les Missions de Québec, 
March, 1855, p. 113). The very first resident of what 
is now British Columbia (Lamalice, at Fort McLeod) — 
was a Catholic, and so were the great explorer Simon 


Fraser, J. M. Quesnel, one of his two lieutenants, and _ 


all his French Canadian companions. These and the 
numerous servants of the trading posts, who were 
also Canadians, gave the aborigines their first ideas 
of Christianity. Later on, Father de Smet, 8.J., 
visited the Kootenays, and in 1843 Father J. B. Z. 
Boldue accompanied Douglas to Vancouver Island, 
where he ministered to crowds of wondering Indians. 
In 1842 Father M. Demers had made an extended 


trip through the inland tribes, visiting in turn the ~ 


Okanagans, the Shushwaps (both of the Salish stock) 
and the Carriers, a Déné tribe in the north. Four 


i later, a Jesuit priest, Father Nobili, walked in _ 


is footsteps and even went as far as Fort Babine, 
on the lake of the same name, instead of retracing his 
steps at Fort St. James, as his predecessors had done. 
The year thereafter (1847), Father Demers became 


the first bishop of the newly founded see of Van- 
couver Island, now the Archbishopric of Victoria. 


One of his first cares was to call for the help of the 


Oblates of Mary Immaculate already working in | 


Oregon, one of whom, Father L. J. D’Herbomez, 


was consecrated Bishop of Miletopolis (9 October, — 
1864) and eppointe’ to the Vicariate Apostolic of — 


British Columbia, which on 2 September, 1890, be- 


- 
Y 


land. : 


of Victoria are a hospital at the capital, together w 
an academy for girls, a college for boys, and a kinde 
garten, all, except the college, in charge of the Sister 
of St. Ann. A protectory which was started a 
e is now at ichan: 
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Indian boys and girls at Kuper Island and among 
the Songhees of Victoria, and the Benedictine Fathers 
and Sisters conduct Indian schools on the west coast 
of the Island. On the mainland, identical institu- 
tions are to be found at St. Mary’s Mission, North 
Vancouver, Sechelt, Kamloops, William’s Lake, and 
Kootenay. These schools for the natives are sup- 
ported, not always adequately, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Canada. New Westminster, Vancouver, 
Cranbrook, and Greenwood each boast of a well- 
equipped hospital; New Westminster is the seat of 
St. Louis College, and Vancouver, in addition to a 
flourishing academy conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Ann, has a House of Refuge under the care of 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 

The public schools are on the American model 
and aiding religious institutions through grants or 
general exemption from taxes is prohibited. By 
virtue of an Act passed by Parliament after a signal 
public service rendered by the Sisters of St. Ann, 
the latter’s Academy at Victoria enjoys freedom 
from such an encumbrance, and Church property 
may also be more or less favoured in this respect by 
special legislation on the part of the city councils. 
The clergy cannot be drafted into a jury or coerced 
into military service, though they may be allowed 
to serve if they so wish. Attending the provincial 
penitentiary and asylum for the insane, there are 
Catholic and Protestant chaplains paid by the federal 
authorities. Churches can be incorporated, and are 
then recognized as eligible for bequests and to ac- 
quire and possess property. While divorce in Canada 
is generally granted only by the Dominion Senate, 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia has Jjuris- 
diction over that issue, because at the time this 
province entered the Confederation, it was left free 
to enjoy the privileges it then possessed. 

Hist. of B. C,. (San Francisco, 1890); Brac, Hist. of B. C. 
(Toronto, 1894); Morice, Au pays de l’ours noir (Paris, 
1897); La Colombie brittannique in Les missions catholiques 
francaises au XIXe siécle (Paris, 1903); The Hist. of the 
Northern Interior of B. C. (Toronto, 1904); GosneLu, The 
Year Book of B. C. (Victoria, 1903); Wapn, The Thompson 
Country (Kamloops, 1907). 
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British Guiana. See Guiana, BritisH. 


Britius, Francis, Orientalist, a monk of Rennes, 
in Brittany, date of birth and death unknown. He 
entered the Capuchin Order and spent the earlier 
years of his religious life in missionary work in the 
Levant, where he devoted himself with special zeal 
to the study of Oriental languages. His proficiency in 
these tongues soon came to the notice of his superiors, 

and, being summoned to Rome, he was employed by 
_ the Congregation of the Propaganda in the translation 
of several important works into Arabic. The first 

great fruit of his labours in this field was the trans- 
lation of “L’Abrégé des annales ecclésiastiques de 
Baronius’’, continued by Sponde to the year 1646. 
The work was published at Rome in three volumes 
quarto, the first of which appeared in 1653, the second 
in 1655, and the third in 1671. Britius had also much 

‘to do with a translation of the Bible into Arabic, 
giving the Vulgate text in parallel columns, which 
hs published by Mazari, at Rome, in 1671 (3 vols. 

ol.). 

The works of Britius are now exceedingly rare, as 
practically the entire edition of both translations was 
sent to the East for use in the work of the missions. 
a Univ., V, 629 . = 

J. J. GEoGHAN. 
mn, THomas Lewis, b. near Chester, Eng- 
4; d. at Hartpury Court, 1827. His parents 
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continued at Louvain, and subsequently he taught 
with marked success at Bornheim, where he was made 
regent of studies. In 1790 the doctor’s cap, with title 
of Master of Sacred Theology, was conferred on him, 
The same year he was transferred to Brussels, where 
he became director of the exiled English Dominican 
nuns, an office he held for thirty-seven years. In 
1794, when the French army was expected at Brussels, 
Father Brittain conducted the sisters to Bornheim, 
whence, joined by eighteen Dominican fathers, 
they were conducted by an American captain to 
England. Father Brittain secured a foundation for 
the sisters at Hartpury Court near Gloucester. On 
3 May, 1814, he was elected provincial of the Domini- 
cans, and during his four years of office gained the 
respect and confidence of his brethren. He is the 
author of the following works: ‘‘Rudiments of Eng- 
lish Grammar” (London, 1790), considered authorita- 
tive in its day, and highly commended by Walker, 
the lexicographer; ‘‘Principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Catholic Faith Investigated’? (London, 
1790); “Collection of Poems Occasionally Written’’ 
(Cheltenham, 1822); ““The Divinity of Jesus Christ 
and Beauties of His Gospels’’ (London, 1822); some 
unpublished MSS. are in the archives of the English 
province. 


Gittow, Bibl. Dict. of Eng. Cath., s. v.; Patmer, The Life 
of Cardinal Howard (London, 1867). 


JoHN T. McNicHo.uas. 


Britton (or Bretron), JoHN, VENERABLE, layman 
and martyr, of an ancient family of Bretton near 
Barnsley in Yorkshire. An ardent Catholic, he was 
often separated from his wife and family, owing to 
constant persecution which he suffered for his faith. 
When advanced in years, he was maliciously and 
falsely accused of traitorous speeches against the 
queen and condemned to death. Refusing to re- 
nounce his faith he was executed at York, as in cases 
of high treason, 1 April, 1598. He was probably the 
father of Dr. Matthew Britton, prefect and professor 
at Douai in 1599. 

CHaLLoNER, Memoirs; Knox, Douay Diaries; Puacock, List 
of Roman Catholics of Yorkshire (London, 1872); Foury, 
Records; Roman Diary (London, 1880); Gimtow, Bibl. Dict, 
Eng. Cath,. (London, 1885). 
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Brixen, Diocrsz or, a Prince-Bishopric of Austria, 
suffragan of Salzburg, embracing the greater part of 
Northern Tyrol (with the exception of the part east 
of the Zillerbach, which belongs to Salzburg), as well 
as all Vorarlberg, and containing c. 6,705 square 
miles, and over 440,000 inhabitants. 

I. Hisrory.—The Diocese of Brixen is the con- 
tinuation of that of Saben (Sabiona), which, accord- 
ing to legend, was founded by St. Cassian. As early 
as the third century Christianity penetrated Sabiona, 
at that time a Roman custom station of considerable 
The first Bishop of Saben 
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accounts for the fact that during the difficulties 
between the papacy and the empire, the Bishops of 
Brixen generally took the part of the emperors; 
particularly notorious is the case of Altwin, during 
whose episcopate (1049-91) the ill-famed pseudo- 
synod of 1080 was held in Brixen, at which thirty 
bishops, partisans of the emperor, declared Pope 
Gregory VII deposed, and set up as antipope the 
Bishop of Ravenna. 

The temporal power of the diocese soon suffered a 
marked diminution through the action of the bishops 
themselves who bestowed large sections of their 
territory in fief on temporal lords, as for example, in 
the eleventh century countships in the Inntal and 
the Eisacktal granted to the Counts of Tyrol, and 
in 1165 territory in the Inntal and the Pustertal 
to the Counts of Andechs-Meran. The Counts of 
Tyrol, in particular, who had fallen heir in large part 
to the territories of the Count of Meran, constantly 
grew in power; Bishop Bruno (1249-88) had diff- 
culty in asserting his authority over a section of his 
territory against the claims of Count Meinhard of 
Tyrol. Likewise Duke Frederick IV, who was called 


the Penniless, compelled the Bishops of Brixen to’ 


acknowledge his authority. The dissensions between 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (1450-64), appointed by 
Pope Nicholas V Bishop of Brixen, and Archduke 
Sigmund were also unfortunate; the cardinal was 
made a prisoner, and although the pope placed the 
diocese under an interdict, Sigmund came out victor 
in the struggle. 

The Reformation was proclaimed in the Diocese of 
Brixen during the episcopate of Christoph I von 
Schrofenstein (1509-21) by German emissaries, like 
Strauss, Urban Regius, and others. In 1525, under 
Bishop Georg III of Austria (1525-39), a peasants’ 
uprising broke out in the vicinity of Brixen, and 
several monasteries and strongholds were destroyed. 
The promise of King Ferdinand I, civil ruler of Tyrol, 
to redress the grievances of the peasants restored 
tranquillity, and at a diet held at Innsbruck, the most 
important demands of the peasants were acceded to. 
Although in 1532 these promises were withdrawn, 
peace remained undisturbed. Ferdinand I and his 
son Archduke Ferdinand II, in particular, as civil 
rulers took active measures against the adherents of 
the new teachings, chiefly the Anabaptists, who had 
been secretly propagating their sect; thus they 
preserved religious unity in the district of Tyrol and 
the Diocese of Brixen. At this time important ser- 
vices were rendered in safeguarding the Catholic 
Faith by the Jesuits, Capuchins, Franciscans, and 
Servites. Chief among the bishops of the period 
were: Cardinal Andreas of Austria (1591-1600), and 
Christoph IV von Spaur (1601-13), who in 1607 
founded a seminary for theological students, en- 


larged the cathedral school, and distinguished him-. 


self as a great benefactor of the poor and sick. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw a great 
reawakening of religious life in the Diocese of Brixen; 
many monasteries were founded, new missions for 
the cure of souls established, and the religious in- 
struction of the people greatly promoted; in 1677 the 
University of Innsbruck was founded. The most 
rominent bishops of this period were: Kaspar Ignaz, 

ount von Kiinigl (1702-47), who founded many 
benefices for the care of souls, made diocesan visita- 
tions, kept a strict watch over the discipline and 
' purity of his clergy, introduced missions under 
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teries of the diocese were suppressed, a general semi- a 
nary was opened at Innsbruck, and pilgrimages and 
processions were forbidden. 

It was Bishop Franz Karl, Count von Lodron (1791- 
1828), who was to see the collapse of the temporal 
power of the diocese. In 1803 the principality was 
secularized, and annexed to Austria, and the cathe- a 
dral chapter dissolved. During the brief rule of 
Bavaria the greatest despotism was exercised to- 
wards the Church; the restoration of Austrian su- 
premacy (1814) improved conditions for the diocese. 
By the papal Bull ‘‘Ex imposito’’ (2 May, 1818) a 
new circumscription was given to the diocese which 
in this way received a considerable increase in ter- 
ritory; Vorarlberg, in particular, which had previ- 
ously been divided among the three dioceses of Chur, 
Constance, and Augsburg, was added to the Dioccse 
of Brixen. Vorarlberg was, as a matter of fact, to 
form a separate diocese, with Feldkirch as see, but 
this plan has never been put into execution; Vorarl- 
berg is now administered by a vicar-general residing 
at Feldkirch, who, as a rule, is the auxiliary bishop 
of Brixen. In 1825 the cathedral chapter was re- 
established. All during the nineteenth century the 
episcopal see was occupied by distinguished men 
who safeguarded the unity of the Faith in the dio- 
cese, as is instanced in the enforced removal in 
1830 of the Protestant families of the Zillertal, who 
actively championed the rights and privileges of the 
Church, and by missions and diocesan visitations, 
and by the introduction of religious orders endeav- 
oured, with success, to raise the religious life of their | 
diocese to a higher level. Karl Franz was succeeded 
by Bernhard Galura (1828-56), Vincenz Gasser ~ 
(1856-79), Johann IX von Leiss, Laimburg (1879- 
84), Simon Aichner (1884-1904), who resigned 5 
March, 1904, and Joseph Altenweisel (1904). 

II. Sraristrcs.—According to the figures for 1907 
the Diocese of Brixen includes at the present time 
438,448 Catholics in 501 spiritual charges. There 
are 28 deaneries, 6 in Vorarlberg, 380 parishes, 75 
stations (Exposituren), 215 benefices and chaplaincies, 
and 725 primary schools with 1,333 classes. The 
cure of souls is exercised by 879 secular priests, and 
580 regulars, 14 members of religious orders being at 
present outside the diocese. The cathedral chapter 
consists of 3 dignities (1 mitred provost, 1 dean, 
and 1 scholasticus), 4 capitular and 6 honorary 
canons. The prince-bishop as well as the members 
of the chapter, with the exception of the provost, 
are appointed by the emperor. In addition to the 
cathedral chapter there is a collegiate chapter of six 
canons at Innichen, a provost at Ehrenburg, and one 
at St. Gerold. Of the spiritual charges, 180 are sub- 
ject to the free collation of the bishop, in 97 the 


right of patronage belongs to private individuals, in 
87 to the Government or exchequer, in 15 to the © 

religious fund, in 76 to religious corporations and 
monasteries. For the training of theologians there. 
is a theological faculty at the University of Innsbruck __ 
with 17 professors, members of the Society of Jesus, — 
and 352 theological students (many of them from — 
the United States). There is a diocesan theological — 
school in Brixen, with 8 professors; a seminary at — 
Brixen, with 113 candidates for Holy orders (30 of — 
them from other dioceses); the Seminarium Vi 
centinum (a diocesan preparatory seminary and | 
nasium)with 21 professors; and the Cassianeum, 
3 professors ae A 51 students. Moreover, ther a 
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(at Neustift and Wilton), with 97 Fathers, 8 clerics, 
3 lay brothers, and 4 novices; 2 Cistercian founda- 
tions (at Stams and Mehreran), with 84 Fathers, 
9 clerics, 25 lay brothers, and 16 novices; 3 Bene- 
dictine foundations (at Fiecht, Marienberg, and 
Bregenz), with 48 Fathers, 5 clerics, 25 lay brothers, 
and 5 novices; 1 Benedictine priory (at Innsbruck), 
with 3 branch houses, 8 Fathers, 7 clerics, 61 lay 
brothers, and 19 novices; 3 Jesuit colleges (at Inns- 
bruck, Feldkirch, and Tisis), with 100 priests, 59 
clerics, 66 lay brothers, and 17 novices; 2 Redemp- 
torist colleges, with 19 Fathers, 13 brothers, and 1 
novice; 3 Servite monasteries, with 18 Fathers, 
16 cierics, 10 brothers, and 4 novices; 8 Franciscan 
monasteries, with 100 Fathers, 23 clerics, 69 brothers, 
and 3 novices; 13 Capuchin monasteries with 100 
Fathers and 59 brothers; 1 foundation of the Society 
of the Divine Word (Salvatorians), with 9 priests 
and 8 brothers; 1 mission house of St. Joseph at 
Brixen (with a branch at Mill Hill), with 6 priests 
and 11 clerics; 1 house of the Congregation of the 
Sons of the Most Holy Heart of Jesus, with 5 Fathers, 
13 clerics, 9 lay brothers, and 17 novices; 1 founda- 
tion of the School Brothers, with 11 clerics. Be- 
sides the houses of theological studies for the mem- 
bers of the different orders, among the orders already 
mentioned, the Benedictines conduct in Fiecht a 
Konvikt (house of studies) for boys, and a school, the 
Cistercians in Mehreran a Konvikt for boys, the 
Jesuits a boarding school and gymnasium at Feld- 
kirch (the celebrated institution known as the Stella 
Matutina), the School Brothers a seminary for teach- 
ers and a trade school, the Salvatorians a college, 
the Sons of the Most Holy Heart of Jesus an Apostolic 
school, and the Franciscans a Higher Gymnasium at 
Halle. 

Religious congregations of women have established 
234 religious houses with branches, about 2,644 sisters 
being within the limits of the diocese; these include 
490 choir sisters, 1,884 lay sisters, and 270 novices. 
The various houses are divided as follows: the Poor 
Clares, 2 with 65 sisters; the Dominicans, 4 with 173 
sisters; the Dominicans of the Third Order, 2 with 
38 sisters; the Redemptorist sisters, 1 with i8 mem- 
bers; the Ursulines, 2 with 136 sisters; the Carmelites, 
1 with 18 sisters; the Salesian Sisters, 1 with 54 mem- 


bers; the Cistercians, 1 with 39 members; the Sisters: 


of Divine Adoration, 1 with 51 members; the English 
Ladies, 1 institute with 79 members; the Tertiary 
Sisters, 6 houses and 13 branches, with 158 sisters; 
the Ladies of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 1 with 
99 sisters; the Poor-School Sisters of Notre Dame, 2 

with 27 members; the Benedictines, 1 monastery with 
5 sisters; the Sisters of the High German Order, 
1 house with 3 sisters. The Sisters of Mercy have a 
mother-house in Innsbruck with 92 branch houses 
and 931 sisters, and one at Zams with 72 branches 
and 608 sisters. The Sisters of Mercy of the Hol 

Cross have 1 provincial house at Innsbruck with 
26 branches and 131 sisters. The orders and con- 
gregations of women are engaged almost exclusively 


in the training of girls, and the care of the sick, 


children, and the aged, etc. The above-named 
congregations have charge of 8 educational institu- 
tions, 1 lyceum for girls, 12 industrial schools, 


_ 82 schools for girls, 41 schools for boys and girls, 


eréches, 3 hospitals, 7 orphan asylums, 23 asylums, 
anatoria, 56 omes for the poor, 2 public insane 
rlums, 2 houses for lepers, 1 institution for the deaf 
homes for servants, 1 asylum for priests 
health, and aoe 25 other charitable institu- 


Se aattionn, from the Sie als century, hav- 
hb uilt between 1745 and 1758. T e only 
of the earlier Gothic building is the cloister, 
tains frescoes aaa monuments dating from 
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the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. Other 
prominent ecclesiastical buildings of the diocese are: 
the Court or Franciscan church at Innsbruck, in 
which is the celebrated monument to Emperor 
Maximilian I; the Jesuit church at Innsbruck, built 
between 1620 and 1640 in barocco style; the Gothic 
cathedral at Feldkirch, built in 1478; the Cistercian 
church at Mehreran; the fifteenth- -century parish 
church of Schwaz, built in Gothic style, and others. 
Among the places of pilgrimage are: Absam, St. 
Georgenberg near Feubach, Maria Waldrast near 
Deutsch-Matrei, the pilgrimage church on the 
Frauenberg near Rankweil, that on the Gebhards- 
berg near Bregenz, and others. 

RescH, Annales peclesice Sabionensis nune Brixinensis 
(3. vols., Augsburg, 1755-67); StvnacHER, Biographien von 
Bischifen im Bistum Brizen (Brixen, 1814); IpEeM, Beitrige 
zur Geschichte der bischéflichen Kirchen Saben und Brizen in 
Tirol (9 vols., Brixen, 1824-36); TInKHAUSER, T'opographisch- 
historisch-statistische Beschreibung der Didcese Brixen (2 vols., 
Brixen, 1854-79), continued by Rapp (3 vols., 1880-— 91): 
REDLICH, Die Traditionsbiicher des Hochstifts Brizen (Inns- 
bruck, 1886); Rapp, Topographisch-historische Beschreibung 
des Generalvikariates Vorarlberg (4 vols., Brixen, 1892-1902). 
Cf. also bibliography to Tyro.. 
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Broad Church Party. See ANGLICANISM. 


Brogan, Saint, flourished in the sixth or seventh 
century. Several persons in repute for holiness seem 
to have borne this name, which is variously written 
Brogan, Broccan, Bracan, and even Bearchan and 
Bearchanus. Of these, two are commemorated in 
the Irish Martyrologium of Aengus, the early date 
of which (c. 800) is now generally admitted. There, 
under 8 July, we read: “ Brocan, the scribe, gained 
a noble triumph without any fall’’?; and under 
17 September: ‘‘ Broccan of Ross Tuire thou shouldst 
declare’. Colgan (Trias Thaumat., p. 518) speaks 
as if he were inclined to identify both these persons 
with the author of an early Irish hymn upon St. 
Brigid. The glosses upon Aengus and the Mar- 
tyrology of Gorman, while seemingly treating them 
as distinct, prove that the matter admits of no cer- 
tainty. Some modern hagiographers incline to re 
gard the St. Brogan of 8 July as the amanuensis and 
possibly the nephew of St. Patrick. They style him 
bishop and locate him at Maethail-Brogain, now 
Mothil in Waterford; but this is admittedly quite 
doubtful. St. Brogan of Rosstuire, on the other hand, 
is identified with the author of the hymn to St. 
Brigid, and is believed to be the Abbot Brochanus 
referred to in the Life of St. Abban, preserved in the 
“Codex Salmanticensis”. Rosstuire is generally as- 
signed to the Diocese of Ossory, and may be Ross- 
more in Queen’s County. 

Other Brochans are mentioned in the Martyrology 
of Gorman under 1 January, 9 April, 27 June, and 
25 August. 

O’Hanton, Lives of the Irish tay (Dublin, 1892-1902), 
July Vol., 170; September Vol., 435-440; Acta SS. 17 Sep- 
tember, Vol V; CARRIGAN, ae of f the eee of Ossory 
(Dublin, 1905), II, 28 and 175; IlI, 334 and 441; IV, 174; 
ARCHDALL, Monasticon Hibernicum; Forpes in Dict, Christ. 
Biog., 1, 339; ef. 314; De Smepr, Acta Sanctorum Hibern. ex 
Codice Salmanticenst, 505-540. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


Broglie, AuaustH-THHODORE-PAUL DB, abbé, pro- 
fessor of apologetics at the Institut Catholique at 
Paris, and writer on apologetic subjects, b. at Auteuil, 
18 May, 1834; d. 11 May, 1895. Tee was the son of 
Achille-Victor, Duce de Broglie, and his wife, Alber- 
tine de Staél, a Protestant and the daughter of 
After the death of the mother, 
who died young, he was brought up by the Baroness — 
Auguste de Staél, née Vernet; this aunt, although also 
a Protestant, exerted herself to make a 
minded Christian of him in the Chure 
did not belong” (Monseigneur pie 
ae May, 1895). — 
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soon after Lieutenant. While thus occupied he felt 
himself called to the ecclesiastical state. After taking 
the preparatory studies he was ordained priest, 
18 October, 1870. In his numerous publications the 
Abbé de Broglie was always a faithful defender of 
Catholic dogma. At the time of his death, which 
resulted from the violence of an insane person, he 
was preparing a book on the agreement of reason and 
faith. His most important work is ‘‘L’histoire des 
religions’. Of his other writings, some of which 
were pamphlets and some articles in reviews, the 
following may be mentioned: “Le positivisme et la 
science expérimentale’; ‘Religion de Zoroastre et 
religion védique’’; “‘ Le bouddhisme’’; ‘‘ Religions néo- 
brahmaniques de l’Inde’’; “‘ L’islamisme’’; ‘‘ La vraie 
définition de la religion’’; ‘‘La transcendance du 
christianisme’’; “‘ L’histoire religieuse d’Israél’’; ‘‘ Les 
prophétes et les prophéties, d’aprés les travaux de 
Kuenen’’; ‘L’idée de Dieu dans l’Ancien et le Nou- 
veau Testament’’; ‘‘Le présent et Vavenir du catho- 
licisme en France’. Two posthumous publications, 
“Questions bibliques’’ and “Religion et critique’’, 
were edited by the Abbé Piat. 
Prat, L’apologétique de l’abbé de Broglie (Paris, 1896). 
LODIUS PIAr. 
Broglie, JAcqures-Victor-ALBERT, Duc DB, French 
statesman and historian, b. at Paris, 13 June, 1821; 
d. there 19 January, 1901. After a brief diplomatic 
career he resigned his post to devote himself to 
literature. His work, “‘L’Eglise et 1’Empire romain 
au IV® siécle’’ (6 vols., 1856), won for him Lacor- 
daire’s seat in the French Academy (1862). In 1871 
he was appointed ambassador to England, but was 
recalled in 1872 and, taking his seat in the Assembly, 
soon became the leading spirit of the opposition to the 
Republic and M. Thiers. Twice President of the Coun- 
cil (1873 and 1877), the Dukede Broglie was finally de- 
feated in his own district and withdrew from public life. 
Besides editing the ‘‘ souvenirs ”’ of his father (1886), 
the ‘‘ Mémoires ”’ of Talleyrand (1871), and the letters 
of the Duchesse Albertine de Broglie, he published a 
series of works on the diplomacy of Louis XV, which 
placed their author in the first rank of historians. 
Hanotaux, Contemporary France, tr. TARNER (New York, 
1903-05); art. in Dublin Review (1874), Vol. XXIII; Mraux, 
Souvenirs politiques in Le Correspondant (1903), 211; E, Dau- 
pret, Souvenirs de la présidence du Maréchal de MacMahon 
(Paris, 1880). : 
JEAN Lz Bars. 
Broglie, MauricE-JEAN DB, b. in Paris, 5 Septem- 
ber, 1766; d. there, 20 June, 1821. He was the son of 
the Field-Marshal, Victor-Frangois, Due de Broglie, 
created, by Emperor Francis I, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, a title which was to be hereditary 
in the family. Called to the ecclesiastical state, Mau- 
rice pursued his studies at St.-Sulpice. During the 
Reign of Terror, when persecution drove both his 
father and him out of France, they went to Berlin. 
King Frederick William received the duke with marked 
distinction and granted to the young prince a pro- 
vostship in the cathedral chapter of Posen. Maurice 
returned to France in 1803, and the steps he took 
to recover some family property not yet sold, brought 
him to the attention of Napoleon, who invited him 
to his court and named him hisalmoner. Recogniz- 
ing in the emperor the restorer and support of order 
and religion, de Broglie became a devoted follower of 
the monarch and eulogized him in a pastoral letter 
issued on the occasion of the victory of Austerlitz. 
In 1805 Napoleon nominated him to the See of Acqui, 
Italy, and in 1807 to Ghent, Belgium. When it 
1e ey it, however, to de Broglie that the 
ere to be mere tools of the despot, 
ent of his pabing 


Napoleon. In 
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1810 the bishop refused the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, sent to him by the emperor, judging that he 
could not accept such a distinction at the time 
when the Papal States had been seized, and he ex- 
plained his refusal in a memoir, a model of modera- 
tion, sent to the minister. 

By order of Napoleon, a council was assembled 
in Paris, 17 June, 1811, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Fesch, uncle of the emperor and Archbishop 
of Lyons. The object of Napoleon was to oblige the 
pope to grant the Bulls of institution to the priests 
nominated by him to bishopries; this Pius VII had 
firmly refused. Napoleon wished, furthermore, to 
make an arrangement that would force the pope in 
the future to issue the Bulls within six months, and 
should His Holiness fail to do so in that time, the 
metropolitan or the oldest bishop of the ecclesiastical 
province would then confirm the nominee, the 
sovereign pontiff’s silence being considered as assent. 
The fathers of the council solemnly assembled in the 
metropolitan church, there being present six cardi- 
nals, nine archbishops, and eighty bishops; this was 
the first and the last general session. After six 
preliminary particular sessions, a decree in com- 
pliance with the will of Napoleon was proposed to 
the bishops. At first only two, d’Aviau, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, and de Broglie, Bishop of Ghent, 
rejected it; but subsequently, only four members 
were for the pure and simple acceptance of the de- 
cree. The pope had privately declared that such 
encroachments on his spiritual power were contrary 


to the laws of the Church and ecclesiastical dis- 


cipline, destructive of the authority of the Holy 
See and of the principles on which depended the 
lawful mission of bishops. 

The anger of Napoleon, provoked by such firm and 
general opposition, led him to prorogue the council 
and visit with severe punishments the bishops who 
had been most prominent in their opposition. Ar- 
rested on 12 July, 1811, de Broglie was cast into the 
dungeon at Vincennes and kept in close confine- 
ment for more than four months, without outside 
communication, and without books or writing mate- 
rials. He was next sent as an exile to Beaune. On 
the mere suspicion that he had intercourse with his 
clergy, he was deported to the island of Ste.-Mar- 
guerite on the coast of Provence. De Broglie, 
while in prison signed, under compulsion, his resigna- 
tion as Bishop of Ghent. Although it was not ac- 
cepted by the pope and was consequently null, 
Napoleon named a successor to the see. As the 
great majority, however, of the clergy and people 
refused to acknowledge him, they were subjected to 
vexations and persecution. The fall of Napoleon 
restored peace, and de Broglie, returning to his 


diocese, was received amid the rejoicings of his ~ 


clergy and flock. 

The bishop was not to enjoy a long rest. The 
allied sovereigns of Europe after the overthrow of 
Napoleon had formed Holland and Belgium, or the 
Low Countries, into a kingdom and appointed Wil- 


liam of Nassau to rule over them. The plenipo- — 


tentiaries of the powers, assembled in London, 1814, 
made the Dutch Constitution the fundamental law 
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ence in 1830. De Broglie with the Bishops of Namur 
and Tournai, and the Vicars-General of Mechlin and 
Liége took up the defence of the Catholic cause, and 
issued a pastoral instruction and, later on, a doc- 
trinal judgment on the required oath to the Con- 
stitution. 

De Broglie also appealed to Pius VII, and the pontiff, 
on 16 May, 1816, sent an official note to the minister 
of the Low Countries residing in Rome, stating that 
the Belgian Constitution contained statements con- 
trary to the Catholic Faith, that the opposition of 
the bishops could not in justice be reproved, and that 
no oath opposed to conscience should be imposed. 
New difficulties then arose, first when the bishop re- 
fused to offer public prayers for the king, and again 
when at the erection of new universities, de Broglie 
addressed a representation to the king in which he 
pointed out the introduction of dangerous books into 
public institutions, and strongly expressed his fears 
for the fate of the episcopal seminaries. Cited before 
the tribunal, he took refuge in France, and the court 
of Brussels by a judgment, 8 November, 1817, con- 
demned him to deportation. The sentence was 
posted by the public executioner between the sen- 
tences of two public malefactors. The bishop’s 
health broke down under the weight of so many se- 
vere trials; succumbing to a short illness, he died in 
Paris, venerated by all for his sterling qualities and 
austerity of life. In 1819, de Broglie printed a pro- 
test concerning the state of religious affairs in Bel- 
gium, which was addressed to the Emperors of Aus- 


tria and Russia and to the King of Prussia. 
Ronreacuer, Histoire wniverselle de l’église catholique 

(Paris, 1874); Laroussn, Dictionnaire universel du XIXe 

siecle (Paris, 1867); pm Feuuer, Biographie universelle (Paris, 
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Brogny, JeEAN-ALLARMET (or JEAN-ALOUZIER) DE, 
a French Cardinal, b. in 1342 at Brogny, in Savoy; 
d. at Rome, 1426. Biographers are not agreed as to 
his parentage and real name. According to some, 
he belonged to a peasant family of Brogny, called 
Allarmet; others say he was descended from the 
d’Alouzier, a noble house in Comtat-Venaissin. It 
is certain, however, that the future cardinal was a 
swineherd, when two monks, struck by his open 
disposition and thoughtful answers, took him with 
them to Geneva, and procured for him an education 
which was completed at the University of Avignon. 
Despite the friendship and the inducement of 
Marcossay, Bishop of Geneva, young Allarmet re- 
tired to the Chartreuse of Dijon, where his merits 
soon became widely known. When Robert of 
Geneva was elected pope by the faction hostile to 
Urban VI, Allarmet joined him at Avignon, either 
haying been sent by the Duke of Burgundy or called 
by Robert himself. 


At Avignon favours were bestowed upon him in © 


quick succession by the so-called Clement VII; the 
Bishopric of Viviers, in 1380, the dignity of Cardinal, 
in 1385, and shortly after, the exalted office of Chan- 
cellor of the Holy See. Robert’s successor, Peter 
of Luna, who called himself Benedict XIII, sanc- 
tioned all these preferments and even promoted 
Allarmet from Viviers to Ostia-Velletri, one of the 
suburbican dioceses. There is no doubt that at 
that time Cardinal de Brogny, like St. Peter of 
Luxemburg and St. Vincent Ferrer, considered the 
French obedience as legitimate. However, his 
thorough orthodoxy soon caused him to change his 
views. As early as 1398 he had left Avignon as a 


silent protest against the unapostolic spirit of that 
court. The elusive tactics of Gregory XII and 
Benedict XIII were met by him with more than 

ent protest. 


He inaugurated the neutral party 
‘ought about the Council of Pisa which resulted 
ne election of Alexander V (1409). 
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_The new pope confirmed de Brogny in his double 
dignity of Bishop of Ostia and Chancellor of the 
Church. In the latter capacity he presided over 
Alexander’s funeral and also over the conclave 
which elected John XXIII (1410). John held de 
Brogny in the highest esteem. The Metropolitan 
See of Arles having become vacant, he disregarded 
the candidate elected by the Arlesian chapter and 
appointed Cardinal de Brogny perpetual adminis- 
trator of that see. This appointment was intended 
as a means of recovering the rights of the Church of 
Arles usurped by the Counts of Provence during 
the confusion consequent on the schism, The 
new metropolitan did not disappoint his patron. 
With the might of right he fought the usurpers till 
the last claim of the venerable see was secured. 
Cardinal de Brogny then left his diocese in care of 
the two Fabri and proceeded on a still more delicate 
mission. Owing to the obstinacy of the contestants, 
the Council of Pisa had really left the Church with 
three popes instead of one. Moreover, to the evils of 
schism John Hus was adding that of heresy. The 
Council of Constance was convened to meet this 
double-difficulty, and after the withdrawal of John 
XXIII, de Brogny, in virtue of his title of Chancellor, 
presided over the sessions of the Council and evinced 
sterling qualities, 

In behalf of unity, he did not hesitate to vote for 
the deposition of the three popes, two of whom had 
been his personal friends. No doubt he could have 
secured the election for himself, had he so desired; 
but he threw the weight of his influence in favour of 
Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. If John 
Hus remained contumacious and was condemned, 
it was not de Brogny’s fault. The Protestant Sene- 
bier writes in his “ Histoire littéraire de Genéve’’:— 
“Tn the letters of John Hus we find a conversation 
with the prelate [de Brogny] who endeavoured to 
conquer him by such arguments as compassion, 


‘meekness, and Christian charity suggested’’. 


In his old age de Brogny asked to be translated from 
Ostia to Geneva, but only his remains reached the 
beloved place of his youth; they were laid to rest in 
the chapel of the Machabees which had been added 
to the old cathedral by the cardinal himself. De 
Brogny is variously known in history as Cardinal of 
Viviers, Cardinal of Ostia, sometimes Cardinal of 
Arles, and Cardinal de Saluces. He founded the 
Dominican convents of Tivoli and Annecy; the 
maladrerie or lepers’ hospital, of Brogny; part of 
the Celestines’ monastery of Avignon; and, above all, 
the College of St. Nicholas, affiliated to the University 
of Avignon, and endowed with twenty scholarships 
for destitute students. Soulavie, president of St. 
Nicholas College, published (Paris, 1774) a ‘ Histoire 
de Jean d’Alouzier de Brogny”’ of which only fifty 
copies were printed. 

Fisquer, La France pontificale, métropole d’Aix (Paris, 
1867); Miann, Dict. des cardinaux (Paris, 1857). 
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Bromyard, Joun, theologian, d. about 1390. 
He takes his name from his birthplace in Hereford- 
shire, England. He entered the Dominican order 
and was sent to Oxford where he distinguished 
himself in theology and jurisprudence. It is probable 
that he lectured on theology at Oxford while it is 


ra 


‘certain that he laboured in the same Faculty at 


Cambridge. He was one of the most pronounced 
opponents of the doctrines of Wyclif. Though his 
name is not mentioned in the acts of the London 
Synod of 1382 held by William de Courtenay, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, where the doctrines of Wyclif 
were condemned as heretical, it is admitted by all 
that he took a leading part in drawing up the decree 
of condemnation. He was also a much-prized writer 
as the many editions of his ‘‘Summa Predicantium”’ 
attest. Excerpts were made from this work and 
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published separately as brochures and widely circu- 
lated among the people. In his “Opus Trivium”’ 
he arranges for the convenience of preachers various 
topics drawn from theology, civil and canon laws. 
This work was later on edited by Philip Bromyard, 
and hence some maintain, but without reason, that 


he was the real author. 

Quntir AND Ecuarp, SS. O.P., I, 700; Letanp, Commen- 
tarium de Scriptoribus Britannicis, 356; ScHhuurn, Geschichte 
der Quellen und Litteratur des canonischen Rechts, II, 880, 561; 
Mruuer in Dict, Nat. Biog., VI, 405. 
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Brondel, Jonn Baptist, first Bishop of Helena, 
Montana, U. 8. A., b. at Bruges, Belgium, 23 Feb- 
ruary, 1842; d. at Helena, 3 November, 1903. He 
was educated at the American College of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain and ordained priest at Mechlin, 
Belgium, by Cardinal Engelbert Stercks (17 Decem- 
ber, 1864). Two years later he volunteered for the 
missions in the United States and was made rector 
of the church at Heilacoon, Washington Territory, 
early in 1867. Here he remained for nearly ten 
years and was then transferred to Walla Walla, 
but returned to his old charge the following year. 

On 14 December, 1879, he was consecrated at 
Victoria, as third Bishop of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, in succession to Bishop Seghers, who 
had been made coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
Oregon City. Bishop Brondel retained this charge 
until by a Bull of 7 April, 1883, he was appointed 
Administrator of the Vicariate of Montana. When 
the Diocese of Helena was formed he was trans- 
ferred to that see, 7 March, 1884, as its first bishop. 
During all his long and active career in this north- 
west section, he was particularly successful in his 
dealings with the many Indians under his charge. 
They looked up to him as a father and protector, 
and his great popularity among the various tribes 
was not only of benefit to the Church, but was 
utilized on numerous occasions by the United States 
Government to further the political, material, and 
moral welfare of the Indians. His death was 
regarded as a great loss to the work of the evan- 
gelization and civilization of the Indians. 
buried 7 November, 1903, in a vault under the cathe- 


dral in Helena. 

Catholic News files (New York, Noy., 1903); Reuss, Biog. 
Encycl. Cath. Hierarchy (Milwaukee, 1898); Catholic Dv- 
rectory (Milwaukee, 1904). 
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Brookby (or Brorsry), ANTHONY, Friar Minor and 
English martyr; d. 19 July, 1537. Brookby was 
_lecturer in divinity in Magdalen College, Oxford, 
was well versed in Greek and Hebrew, and enjoyed 
the reputation of being an eloquent preacher. At 
the command of King Henry VIII, who took offence 
at a sermon of Brookby’s in which he attacked the 
king’s actions and mode of living, he was appre- 
hended, put to the rack, and tortured in the most 
cruel manner in order to make him retract what 
he had said; but all to no purpose. Having been 
rendered wellnigh helpless as a result of his tortures, 
Brookby was charitably cared for by a pious woman 
for a fortnight until, by the command of the king, 
an executioner strangled him to death with the 
Franciscan cord which he wore around his waist. 

Strong, Faithful wnto Death (London, 1892), iv, 76; ParKIn- 
son, Coll, Anglo-Minor. (London, 1726), 239; THapprus, The 
Franciscans in England (London, 1898), III, 17; Danreux, 
Martirio e Morte d’alcunt Frati di San Francesco, Tis 16 
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Brookes, James, last Catholic Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, England, b. May, 1512, in Hampshire; d. 1560. 
Proceeding to Oxford in 1528, he became Fellow of 
Corpus Christi in 1531, Doctor of Divinity, 1546, 
and Master of Balliol, 1547. Brookes was widely 
known as an eloquent preacher, and, on the depo- 
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sition of Bishop Hooper, was elevated by Queen 
Mary to the See of Gloucester. He was consecrated 
1 April, 1554. In 1555 he was one of the papal sub- 
delegates in the royal commission for the trial of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley. He refused to de- 
grade Ridley, probably on the ground that Ridley’s 
consecration (1547) had been according to the in- 
valid form which was established by law very soon 
after that date. If, as Foxe asserts, he refused to 
degrade Latimer, his position may have been based 
upon the fact that Latimer had lived for several 
years as a simple clergyman. It is hardly possible 
that Brookes, a man of learning and integrity, would 
have been actuated in this trial by the selfish con- 
siderations hinted at by some Protestant historians. 
After the accession of Elizabeth he refused to take 
the oath of supremacy, and died in prison. He was 
buried in Gloucester Cathedral. Two of his orations 
in the Cranmer case are given in Foxe, ‘Acts and 
Monuments’’. One of his sermons was printed by 
Robert Coly, or Caly, in 1553 and 1554. 

Giutow, Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.;_Dopp-Trerney, Church 
History of England (London, 1846); Lincarp, History of Eng- 
land; Stony, Reign of Queen Mary (London, 1901); PoLtuarp, 
Thomas Cranmer (1903); Puiures, The Extinction of the 
Ancient Hierarchy (London, 1905). 

J. ViIncENT CROWNE. 

Brooklyn, Diocrsr or, comprises the counties 
of Kings, Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk, or all of 
Long Island, in the State of New York, U.S. A., an 
area of 1,007 square miles. The population of Long 
Island is about 2,000,000, according to the State 
census of 1905, and of this, 600,000 are Catholics. 
The Catholics are mostly of Irish, German, and Italian 
birth or race, but as a matter of fact, in this island 
see there is now every week a perpetual Pentecost, 
for the Gospel 
is preached to 
the faithful in 
twelve  lan- 
guages. Polish, 
French, Italian, 
German, Slav, 
Syrian, Greek, 
Hungarian, Lith- 
uanian, Scandi- 
navian, Bohemi- 
an, as well as 
English-s peak- 
ing Catholics, 
have special 
ministrations for 
their respective 
nationalities. 

Long Island 
was known to 
the early Span- 
ish explorer 
Gomez and to 
Gordillo, a lieu- 
tenant of Vas- 
quez de Ayllén, 
who in 1524-25 
reached this lati- 
tude and on the 29th of June noted this island, 
which they named “Isla de los Apéstoles ” (Island 
of the Apostles) in honour of the feast day of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul. It is so styled in the Span- 
ish maps of Ribero, made in 1529. Settled later 
under the auspices of the Dutch West India Company 
(1636), there is scarcely a trace of Catholicism to be 
found during the period of the sway of that corpora- 
tion. It would be strange indeed were Catholics 
attracted to a community that refused to enclose 
their cemeteries because such were ‘‘relics of super- 
stitious observances’, or to erect tombstones be- 
cause in doing so they might give the “appearance 
of according to the ceremonies and requirements of 
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Prelacy and Papacy’’. ' In April, 1657, there is record 
made of the fining of one ‘Nicholas the Frenchman”’ 
in the sum of twelve guilders, or $4.80, because, as 
the sheriff's report has it, on the “frivolous excuse”’ 
that he was a Catholic, Nicholas refused to pay his 
share of the tax levied for the salary of the Dutch 
Reformed minister who preached for the colony 
then located within the present limits of the Borough 
of Brooklyn. In addition to the Dutch there were 
a number of Walloons and Huguenots settled in this 
locality. Some of the unfortunate Acadian exiles 
were scattered through Long Island during 1756; 
and on the muster-rolls of the militia from the same 
section serving in the army of Sir William Johnson, 
in 1775, we find such names as Reilly, Shea, Burke, 
Power, Welsh, Doolly, Barry, Sullivan, Cassidy, Lynch, 
Ryan, Larkin, Mcloney, Fagan, Blake, Donnelly, 
Shields, Kinsella, and Downey. ‘There are no records 
to show what be- 
eame of them or 
their children. But 
an occasional curi- 
ously twisted pat- 
ronymic among the 
old non-Catholic 
families of the in- 
terior districts of the 
island gives a clue 
to the reason of 
this. We have no 
positive evidence 
that any consider- 
able body of Cath- 
olics became a com- 
ponent part of 
Brooklyn’s local life 
till after the dawn 
of the nineteenth 
century and_ espe- 
cially after the lo- 
cation there of the 
Navy Yard in 1801. 

This government 
station at once gave 
employment to 
many mechanics in 
the various trades 
connected with the 
ship-building indus- 
.try, and soon a num- 
ber of Irish immi- 
grants, mostly from 
the Catholic sections 
of the North, es- 
pecially from Derry 
and Donegal, sturdy 
confessors of the 
Faith in their na- 
tive land, settled in 
Brooklyn. Among these were the parents of the 
first American cardinal, John McCloskey, Arch- 
bishop of New York, and of his namesake, the first 
Rector of the American College at Rome, William 
George McCloskey, afterwards Bishop of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Until 1822 these Catholics had to cross 
the East River to New York to hear Mass and attend 
to their spiritual necessities, as the scarcity of priests 
and their own poverty brought about this incon- 
venient situation. Occasionally a priest would go 
over from New York to say Mass and preach in pri- 
vate houses, or wherever suitable accommodation 
could be obtained. The pioneer in this was the 
Augustinian missionary Father Philip Larissy, who 
said the first Mass in the house of William Purcell, 
at the north-east corner of York and Gold Streets, 
on a date now unknown. The little colony, con- 
stantly growing in numbers and influence, desired 
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a church of its own, and hence a meeting was held 
on the 7th of January, 1822, at the house of William 
Purcell, at which a committee of five was named to 
wait on Bishop Connolly of New York and ask his 
advice and consent for the organization of a congre- 
gation. It is notable that in the circular calling 
this meeting the reasons stated are: “In the first 
place we want our children instructed in the principles 
of our holy religion; we want more convenience of 
hearing the word of God ourselves. In fact, we 
want a church, a pastor, and a place for interment.”’ 
Those prominent in the pioneer work of the congrega- 
tion were Peter Turner, George S. Wise, then a purser 
in the United States navy, William Purcell, John 
Kenney, Nicholas Stafford, Denis Cosgrove, Jeremiah 
Mahoney, James Rose, George McCloskey, James 
and Patrick Freel, Dr. Andrew B. Cook, also of the 
United States navy, James Furey, Thomas Young, 
Hugh and James 
McLaughlin, An- 
drew Parmentier, 
James Harper, Quin- 
tin M. Sullivan, and 
Daniel Dempsey. 

Asa result of this 
meeting eight lots 
were purchased on 
Jay Street, and St. 
James’s, the first 
Catholic church on 
Long Island, was 
built and dedicated 
to Divine worship 
by Bishop Connolly, 
28 August, 1823. 
The lots about the 
church were used as 
a graveyard until 
1849, when. Holy 
Cross Cemetery, 
Flatbush, was open- 
ed. The original 
church building 
stood until 1903, 
when its walls were 
enclosed in a new 
structure built on 
the same site for a 
pro-cathedral. The 
Reverend Dr. John 
Power of St. Peter’s, 
New York, was the 
early and stanch 
friend of the new 
congregation. He 
used to cross the 
river frequently to 
minister to them. 
Other priests of the 
pioneer days were the Reverends Patrick Bulger, 
James McKenna, and James Doherty; the last two 
died in the service of the parish, and were buried in 
front of the church. The first regular pastor was the 
Reverend John Farnan, who was appointed in April, 
1825. The second church in Brooklyn, St. Paul’s, 
dedicated 21 January, 1838, was built on land given 
by Cornelius Heeney. He first offered the site for a 
seminary, but could not agree with Bishop Dubois 
as to the manner in which the title should be held, the 
old and troublesome idea of lay trusteeship proving 
an obstacle. It is notable that although the organi- 
zation of the first congregation in Brooklyn was due 
mainly to lay effort there was never any of the sub- 
sequent difficulty over trustee authority and rights 
that made so much scandal elsewhere during this era. 
The Reverend Nicholas O’Donnell, O.8.A. (1840-47), 
was the second pastor of St. Paul’s, and after him 
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the Reverend Joseph Schneller, until his death in 
1860, had charge there. Father Schneller was one 
of the most active priests in the New York contro- 
versies of the early years of the nineteenth century. 
His name, with those of the Reverend Dr. Power, 
Fathers Felix Varela and Thomas C. Levins, is to 
be found in most of the bitter public contests waged 
with non-Catholic assailants of the Church. He 
helped to found and edited for some time the “New 
York Weekly Register and Catholic Diary’’, estab- 
lished in 1833. Cornelius Heeney did not limit his 
generosity to the site for St. Paul’s Church and the 
Girls’ Industrial School that adjoins it. During 
his life his income was mainly devoted to charity, 
and 10 May, 1845, three years before his death, he 
had his estate legally incorporated as the Brooklyn 
Benevolent Society, and its officials directed to ex- 
pend its yearly income for the benefit of the poor and 
orphans. This amounts now to about $25,000 
annually, and the total expended by this charity 
since Mr. Heeney’s death is more than a million dol- 
lars. 

In 1841 another famous priest, the Very Reverend 
John Raffeiner, a native of the Austrian Tyrol, 
bought with his own money property on which was 
erected the church of the Most Holy Trinity and 
began there to minister to a colony of German Catho- 
lics. His efforts in this direction were extended to 
similar congregations in New York, Boston, and 
New Jersey. He laboured thus for more than twenty 
years and held the office of vicar-general when he 
died, in 1861. St. Charles Borromeo’s parish was 
founded in 1849 by the Reverend Dr. Charles Con- 
stantine Pise, also one of the strong writers and pub- 
licists of that time. Before going to Brooklyn he 
had been stationed at St. Peter’s, New York, and 
previous to that, in 1832, while officiating in Washing- 
ton, he was, on motion of Senator Henry Clay, 
appointed Chaplain to the Congress of the United 
States and served during a session, the only instance 
on record of such an honour being given to a Catholic. 
Other priests whose earnest work in its formative 
period contributed to the building up of the Church 
in Long Island were the Reverends John Walsh, 
James McDonough, Richard Waters, James O’Don- 
nell, David W. Bacon, afterwards the first Bishop of 
Portland, Maine, the Reverends Michael Curran, 
William Keegan, for many years Vicar-General 
of the diocese, and his associate in that office, the 
Right Reverend Mgr. Michael May, the Reverends 
Nicholas Balleis, O.S.B., Eugene Cassidy, Sylvester 
Malone, Peter McLoughlin, John Shanahan, Edward 
Corcoran, Hugh McGuire, Jeremiah Crowley, James 
McEnroe, Joseph Fransioli, Martin Carroll, T. 
O’Farrell, Anthony Arnold, John McCarthy, James 
O’Beirne, Joseph Brunneman, Anthony Farley, John 
McKenna, Patrick O’Neil, and James H. Mitchell. 
Father Mitchell was much interested in the work 
of societies for young men, and his administration 
as head of the national organization was specially 
successful. - 

When, in July, 1841, Father Raffeiner began the 
great German parish of the Most Holy Trinity on a 
part of the farm of the old Dutch Meserole family, 
this was known as the Bushwick section of the then 
town of Williamsburg, which was subsequently 
annexed to Brooklyn. The first German Catholic 
Church in the city of Brooklyn was the quaint little 
St. Francis’-in-the-Fields, which Father Raffeiner 
opened in 1850, at Putnam and Bedford avenues. 
Its title indicates its rural environment, and Father 
Maurus Ramsauer, a Benedictine just arrived from 
Germany, was made its first pastor. In 1855, under 
Father Bonaventure Keller, the original design of 
Father Raffeiner was carried out, and a sort of pre- 
paratory seminary for German ecclesiastical students 
was begun and lasted there for two years. When 
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Father Raffeiner died, in 1861, he left St. Francis’, 
which was still surrounded by a garden, for the benefit 
of the orphans of the Holy Trinity parish. The 
little church was then closed, owing to changes in 
the neighbourhood, and was not reopened until 
1866, when the Rev. Nicholas Balleis, a Benedictine, 
took charge and remained there until his death, 
13 December, 1891. The old building was again 
closed and remained so until the property was pur- 
chased by the Sisters of the Precious Blood in 1892, 
when the structure was torn down, and the convent of 
that order built on the site. 

Peter Turner (d. 31 December, 1863), who was the 
leader in organizing Brooklyn’s pioneer parish, 
lived to see his son John ordained a priest, pastor of 
St. James’s Church and first Viear-General of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. In 1895 the Brooklyn Catholic 
Historical Society, regarding Peter Turner as the 
typical layman of the pioneer period, erected a 
handsome bronze portrait bust as a memorial to 
him in St. James’s churchyard. The inscription 
on the pedestal says: “To the memory of Peter Tur- 
ner, who on January 1, 1822, organized his seventy 
fellow Catholics for the purchase of this ground on 
which the first Catholic Church of Long Island was 
erected. Thousands of Catholic children have helped 
to erect this monument as a grateful tribute to the 
man who made Catholic education the first reason 
for the establishment of a church in Brooklyn.”’ 
Cardinal McCloskey’s early years were spent in Brook- 
lyn, where he attended his first school, which was 
taught by a retired English actress, Mrs. Charlotte 
Melmoth, a convert, who was a popular stage favour- 
ite in London and New York during the last: years 
of the eighteenth century. Cornelius Heeney was 
also his patron and guardian after the family moved 
across the river to New York in 1820. Mr. Heeney’s 
fortune was amassed as a fur-dealer, and for some 
time he was a partner in this business with John 
Jacob Astor. 

BisHors OF THE SreE.,—({1) The Right Reverend 
John Loughlin, consecrated 30 October, 1853. He 
was born in the County Down, Ireland, 20 December, 
1817. Asa boy of six he emigrated with his parents 
to the United States and settled in Albany, New York. 
His early school 
days were spent 
with the distin- 
guished classical 
scholar, Dr. Peter 
Bullions, at the 
Albany Academy, 
and when four- 
teen he was sent 
to the college at 
Chambly, near 
Montreal, Cana- 
da, where he re- 
mained three 
years. He then 
entered Mount St. 
Mary’s Seminary 
at Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, and af- 
ter the usual theo- 
logical course was 
ordained for the 
Diocese of New 
York, 18 October, 
1840. His first assignment was on the mission at 
Utica and from there he was called to be an assistant 
to Bishop Hughes at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City. In 1850 the bishop made him his vicar- 
general and when the new Diocese of Brooklyn was 
formed he was consecrated its first bishop, 30 Octo- 
ber, 1853, the officiating prelate being Archbishop 
Cajetan Bedini, a pro-nuncio on his way back to 
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Rome from a diplomatic mission to Brazil. There 
were then but twelve churches on all Long Island 
and about 15,000 Catholics. During the thirty- 
eight years Bishop Loughlin ruled the see he built 
125 churches and chapels, 93 schools, 2 colleges, 
19 select schools and academies, 10 orphan asylums, 
5 hospitals, 2 homes for the aged, a home for destitute 
boys, and the diocesan seminary. In the same time 
the Catholic population increased to nearly 400,000. 
Bishop Loughlin led a life of unostentatious routine, 
entirely devoted to his ecclesiastical duties. The 
“a time he is recorded as having identified himself 
with any civic movement was in April, 1861, when 
he wrote a letter of sympathy and approval to the 
great mass-meeting of citizens that committed 
Brooklyn to the cause of the Union. In October, 
1890, the golden jubilee of his ordination was cele- 
brated by a three days’ festival in which the whole 
city joined. He assisted at each of the Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore and visited Rome four times, 
once to be present at the Gicumenical Council of the 
Vatican. He was then made an assistant at the 
Papal throne. He died at his residence in Brooklyn, 
29 December, 1891. That one man should have 
founded a diocese and in the course of his adminis- 
tration brought it to a position of such pronounced 
influence and efficiency, is one of the most remark- 
able facts in the history of the Church’s progress in 
the United States. 

The Sisters of Charity were the first religious to 
establish themselves in Brooklyn (1834), and they 
were followed by the Christian Brothers in 1851 and 
the Sisters of St. Dominic in 1852. To these Bishop 
Loughlin added the Sisters of the Visitation and the 
Sisters of Mercy in 1855; the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
1856; the Franciscan Brothers, 1860; the Sisters of 
the Poor of St. Francis, 1866; the Congregation of the 
Mission, and the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 1868; 
the Little Sisters of the Poor—their first foundation 
in the United States—1869; the Fathers of Mercy, 
1871; the Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Mary, 1877; 
the Fathers of the Pious Society of Missions, 1884; 
and the Sisters of the Precious Blood, 1889. 

Bishop Loughlin began the construction of a new ca- 
thedral of large dimensions in 1868, the work on which 
he carried on up to the first story and then stopped 
to give his attention to the promotion of the charit- 
able institutions of the diocese. The chapel of St. 
John, at one end of the proposed Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception, was all that was ever fin- 
ished and used; the extensive foundation walls of 
the main building remain in their incomplete state. 
The Catholic Benevolent Legion, a fraternal insur- 
ance association, was organized during Bishop Lough- 
lin’s life, September, 1881, and he was its first spir- 
itual director. The St. Vincent de Paul Society 


received from him special encouragement (1855), 


and the formation of the third Particular Council 
in the United States was a result. 

(2) The Right Reverend Charles Edward McDon- 
nell, consecrated 25 April, 1892. Born in New York 
City, 1 February, 1854, his early education was re- 
ceived in the parochial schools and the De La Salle 
Academy. In 1868 he entered St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, where he remained until he left, in 1872, to 
study for the priesthood at the American College, 
Rome. He was ordained in Rome, 19 May, 1878, 
and subsequently received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Returning to New York, he was, after 
five years spent in parish work, made Secretary to 
Cardinal. McCloskey. After the cardinal’s death, 
Archbishop Corrigan left him in this position and 
appointed him chancellor as well. He was also made 
a private chamberlain by the pope, and was servin 
in these offices when Bishop Loughlin died. Named 
by the pope to succeed him, Mgr. McDonnell was 
consecrated the second Bishop of Brooklyn in St. 
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Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 25 April, 1892, and 
took possession of his see on the 2d of May. The 
new bishop, finding the material interests of the 
diocese so well administered by his predecessor, 
continued the good work thus begun and developed 
it also along its spiritual lines. The increase in 
population and the changes in the country districts 
necessitated the starting of many new parishes and 
the inception of new means and methods of meeting 
the polyglot needs of the representatives of the 
various nationalities that had settled in the diocese. 
For this Bishop McDonnell adopted the policy of 
securing members of some order for each of the 
races and languages in his jurisdiction. At his 
invitation foundations were made by the Redemp- 
torists in 1892; the Benedictines, 1896; the Fran- 
ciscans (Minor Conventuals), 1896; the Capuchins, 
1897; the Fathers of the Congregation of Mary, 
1903; the Franciscans (Italian), 1906; the Jesu- 
its, 1907; the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
1892; the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 
1892; the Daughters of Wisdom, 1904; the Sisters 
of the Infant Jesus (nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor), 
1906. Up to 1907 Bishop McDonnell had started 
and dedicated fifty new parishes and churches. 
He presided over the Third Diocesan Synod in Decem- 
ber, 1894, at which the full number of canonical 
diocesan officials were for the first time selected; 
and over the Fourth Synod, held in 1898. <A unique 
spiritual event was a simultaneous mission under his 
inspiration held throughout the diocese to mark the 
close of the nineteenth century. He led three dio- 
cesan pilgrimages to Rome, the first for the General 
Jubilee of 1900; the second for the Silver Jubilee of 
Pope Leo XIII in 1902; and the third for the Jubilee 
of the Immaculate Conception in 1904. To the 
institutions of the diocese Bishop McDonnell added 
two hospitals and largely increased the capacity 
of one of those already established; the Ozanam 
Home for Friendless Women; the new St. Vincent’s 
Home for Friendless Boys; two seaside recreation 
places for children and a trade school farm for 
orphans. 

NorasLeE BENEFACTORS AND WoORKERS.—Some 
of those distinguished for their zeal for religion and 
generosity to the Church in addition to those already 
mentioned have been: Judge Alexander McCue, 
Charles A. Hoyt, E. Louis Lowe (formerly Governor 
of Maryland), Hugh McLaughlin, Patrick C. Keeley 
(architect of many Catholic churches in various parts 
of the country, who began his career here), James A. 
McMaster, for many years editor of ‘The Freeman’s 
Journal’, Patrick Vincent Hickey, editor of the 
“Catholic Review’’, Laurence Kehoe, Manager of 
the Catholic Publication Society, John George Gotts- 
berger, John Campbell, Andrew Dougherty, Kieran 
Egan, John O’Mahony, John D. Kieley, Jr., Jacob 
Zimmer, William W. Swayne, James Rorke, Edward 
Rorke, William H. Murtha, Anton Shimmel, Thomas 
Carroll, Joseph W. Carroll, John Loughran, Dr. 
Dominick G. Bodkin, John Good, Peter McGoldrick, 
M. F. McGoldrick, Thomas W. Hynes, William R. 
Grace, William Bourke Cockran, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
Mrs. Grace Masury, Mrs. A. E. Walsh, Charles 
O’Conor Sloane, James McMahon, Bernard Earl, 
Michael Hennessy, Joseph Eppig, Edward Feeney, 
and Dr. John Byrne. 

Sratistics.—Diocesan priests 308; priests of re- 
ligious orders 54; total 362. Churches with resident 
priests 162, missions 10, stations 11, chapels 13; 
seminary 1, with 60 students; colleges 3, with 570 
students; academies and select schools for young 
women 15, with 1017 pupils; parishes with schools 
68, pupils enrolled 41,750; orphan asylums 11, in- 
mates 3691; infant asylums 4, inmates 455; industrial 
school 1, pupils 143; young people under Catholic 


care 40,040; hospitals 6, treating more than 18,000 
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patients yearly; homes. for aged 3, inmates 540. 


Catholic population estimated 600,000. 

MircHeELu, Golden Jubilee of Bishop igughicn (Brooklyn, 
1891); Stites, History of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1867, 1870); 
The Eagle and Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1893); U.S. Catholic Hist. 
Magazine (New York, 1890, 1891); U.S. Cath. Hist, Soc. Hist, 
Heo (New York, 1900), II, pt. 1; Sara, Hist. Cath. Ch. in 

S. (New York, 1894); MuLRENAN, A Brief Hist. Sketch of 
he Cath. Ch, on Long Island (New York, 1871); O’CaLLacuan, 
History of New Netherlands (New York, 1846-48); Long Island 
Star files (Brooklyn, 1822, 1823, 1825). 

THomaAs F, MEEHAN. 


Brooklyn Benevolent Society. See Henney, 
CorNELIUS. 


Brooks, FERDINAND. See GreEN, Huau. 


Brosse, JEAN-BAPTISTE DE LA, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, b. 1724 at Magnac, Angoumois, France; 
d. 1782. He studied classics at the Jesuit College 


of St. Louis at Angouléme, and entered the novitiate 
of the society at Bordeaux, in 1740. After a full 
course of philosophy and theology in the latter city, 
he was ordained in 1753 and sent to Canada the 
following year. He first laboured on the Abenaki 
mission, held different positions in the College of 
Quebec, and finally succeeded, in the Montagnais 
mission, Father Coquart, who died in 1765 at Chicou- 
timi. De la Brosse was the twenty-first of his order 
to fill that post. Fixing his headquarters at Tadou- 
sac, at the mouth of the Saguenay, a rendezvous for 
the Montagnais and for the traders of the lower St. 
Lawrence, his apostolate radiated from that point 
along the Labrador coast, to the French settlements 
on the south shore of the great river, to the Micmacs 
of Restigouche, and as far east as Isle Saint-Jean 
(Prince Edward Island). Besides Christian doctrine, 
he taught the Montagnais reading, writing, and plain- 
song, creating and developing in their souls the taste 
for elementary instruction which is to be found to 
this day in each family of the tribe. The zealous and 
practical missionary had 3000 copies of the Mon- 
tagnais alphabet, and 2000 copies of a catechism 
and prayer book in the same tongue printed at 
Quebec in 1767. 

The latter is one of the first books issued from the 
press in Canada. It bears the author’s name in 
Montagnais (Tshitstiisahigan), which signifies a 
broom or brush, in allusion to his family name. He 
also compiled a dictionary in the same language, 
being moreover familiar with the Abenaki and 
Micmac dialects. His inland mission-field embraced 
all the region watered by the Saguenay and Lake 
St. John. He braved the stubborn ferocity of the 
Naskapi Indians, who had so far resisted every 
attempt to convert them. A forest fire, whose 
ravages he is said to have miraculously stopped, was 
the occasion of their consenting to hear the Gospel. 
Father de la Brosse left a reputation of holiness 
which still endures. His remains lie in the old mis- 


sion-chapel of Tadousace. 

Roy, Voyage aw pays de Tadousac (Quebec, 1889); RocHE- 
MONTEIX, Les Jésuttes et la Nowvelle-France au xvviie siecle 
(Paris, 1906). 

_ Lionen Linpsay. 


See ANGE pz Sr. Josmpn. 
fet of ae 
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1550. He was canonized by Pope Alexander VIII, 
in 1690; and was declared heavenly patron of the 
dying and of all the hospitals by Pope Leo XIII, in 
1898. ; 

The charity of St. John of God was destined to be 
perpetuated among his brethren, whom he had 
formed by his lessons and example. His first com- 
panion Antoni Martin was chosen to succeed him as 
superior of the order. Thanks to the generosity of 
King Philip II, a hospital was founded at Madrid, 
another at Cordova, and several others in various 
Spanish towns. St. Pius V approved the Order of 
the Brothers Hospitallers in 1572 under the rule of 
St. Augustine. The order spread rapidly into the 
other countries of EKurope, and even into the distant 
colonies. In 1584 Pope Gregory XIII called some of 
the Brothers to Rome and gave them the Hospital 
of St. John Calybita, which then became the mother- 
house of the whole order: Brother Pietro Soriano was 
appointed first superior. Brother Sebastiano Arias 
founded the hospital of Our Lady at Naples and the 
famous hospital of Milan. At that time a holy ser- 
vant of God and of the poor joined the brotherhood 
and shed great lustre upon the order by his burning 
charity and profound humility: Blessed John Grande, 
who was beatified by Pius LX in 1852. 

The first hospital of the order in France was 
founded in Paris, in 1601, by Queen Marie de’ Medici. 
In the stormy days of the French Revolution the 
Brothers were expelled from the forty hospitals . 
where they were caring for 4125 patients. But since 
then some large new hospitals have been established. 
The order is governed by a prior general, who resides 
in Rome; it is now divided into eleven provinces, with 
102 hospitals, 1536 Brothers, and 12,978 beds, dis- 
tributed as in the following table:— 


Locations | 


Number of 
Hospitals 

Number of 
Religious 


Province 


roy 
(ee) 
= 
wo 
i) 


Rome, Perugia, Velle- 
tri, Corneto, Florence, 
Rieti, Tivoli, _Jesi, 
Narni, Amelia, Fras- 
cati. 

8 |Milan, Brescia, Ven- 
ice, Padua, Marano. 
3 |Naples, Taranto, Fog- 
gia. 

Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Dinan, Lille, 
Cannes, Croisic. 
Feldsberg, Vienna, 
Prague, Gdéritz, Tex- 
hen, Prossnitz, Kukus, 
Brinn, Lettowitz, Hus- 
seldorf, Lintz, Wiso- 
witz, Zebrzidowitz, Cra- 
cow, Neustadt. ge 
5 |Graz, Algersdorf, St.| 81 
_ |Vitus, St. Remo. 

13 |Pressburg, Erlau, Sze- 197 
pes, Temesvar, Papa, 
‘Kinsenstadt, Grosswar- 
dein, Waes, Pécs, Sza- 
kolez, Agram, Buda, 
‘Szathmar. 

Neuburg, Straubing, 
Kaisheim, Schweins- 
|peint, Heilbronn, “Alga- 
sing, Burglengensfeld, 
Attel. 

Breslau, Neustadt, Pil- 
chowitz, Frankenstein, 
IStemen, Bugutschuctz, 
|Madrid, Seville, Manila,| _ 
oe ‘and tler 


Rome 


Milan 


Naples 


France 


Austria 


Styria 


Hungary 


Bavaria 213 


: _ positive work and partly through controversy, the 
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Darlington, Yorkshire, was founded in 1880 for the 
reception of male patients suffering from chronic 
infirmities, paralysis, or old age. It is supported by 
charitable contributions and payments for inmates. 
It is pleasantly situated in a very healthy country 
district. > 

The Brothers undergo a special course of training 
in order to fit them for carrying out their various 
works of charity, to which they devote their life. 
In some provinces some of them are even graduates 
in medicine, surgery, and chemistry. The members 
are not in Holy orders, but priests wishing to devote 
their sacred ministry to the Brothers and patients 
are received. After the example of their founder, 
they seek their own sanctification and their patients’ 
spiritual and corporal welfare. To the three solemn 
vows of religion they add a fourth, of serving the 
sick for life in their hospitals. They also perform the 
usual duties and pious exercises of the religious life. 
They assist daily at Holy Mass, meditation, the re- 
cital in choir of the office of Our Lady, and spiritual 
reading. Young men of good disposition, sound 
health and possessing aptitude for the order, and re- 
solved to serve God generously in the religious life 
are received from the age of fifteen to thirty-five. 
The religious habit is usually given to postulants 
after three months. The time of novitiate is two 
years, after which the novice pronounces the vows 
which, although simple, are perpetual. Three years 
later, he can be admitted to solemn profession. 

Lovuts GAUDET. 


Brothers of Charity. See CuHariry, CONGREGA- 
TION OF THE BROTHERS OF. 
Brothers of Mercy. See Mmrcy, BroTuers oF. 


Brothers of Our Lady of Lourdes. See Our 
Lapy or Lourpss, BRoTHERS OF. 
Brothers of St. Gabriel. See Sr. GaAsRIEL, 


BROTHERS OF. 

Brothers of the Angels. 
GEORG. — 

Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
‘TIAN BROTHERS. 

Brothers of the Cross. 
OF THE. - 

Brothers of the Holy Infancy. See Hory In- 
FANCY, BROTHERS OF THE. 

Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Heart, BROTHERS OF THE. 


See GicHTEL, JOHANN 
See CHRIs- 


See Cross, BRoTHERS 


See SACRED 


Broughton, Ricuarp (alias Rouse), b. about 1558 
at Great Stukeley, Huntingdonshire; d. aecording to 
& Wood, 15 Kal. Feb. (i. e. 18 January, 1634); Cath- 
olic priest and antiquary, claiming descent from the 
Broughtons of Lancashire. He was ordained at 
Reims, 4 May, 1593, and soon after returned to 
England. John Pitts, a contemporary, says that he 
“gathered a most abundant harvest of souls into 

_ the granary of Christ’’ and eulogizes his attainments 
in being “no less familiar with literature than 
learned in Greek and Hebrew’’. Broughton became 

an assistant to the archpriest, a canon of the chapter, 
and vicar-general to Bishop Smith of Chalcedon. 

He also claims recognition for his influence on the 

study of antiquity; having earned, partly by his 


‘ht to honourable mention with Spelman, Reyner, 
ugdale, and other well-known antiquarians. _ 
ughton’s chief works are: (1) ‘An Apologicall 
pistle, serving as preface to . . . a Resolution of 
, signed R. B. (Antwerp, 1601); (2) “The 
of the Resolution of Religion By R. B.” 
603), often mistaken for Persons’ ‘Res- 
- ““A New Manuall of old Christian 
editations’’ (1617), dedicated to Anne of 
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Denmark; (4) ‘The Judgment of the Apostles’’ 
(Douai, 1632), dedicated to Queen Henrietta Maria 
and directed against Rogers on the Thirty-nine 
Articles; (5) “Ecclesiasticall Historie of Great Brit- 
aine”’ (Douai, 1633), dedicated to the Duchess of 
Buckingham and the Countess of Rutland; (6) 
“A True Memorial’? (London, 1650), published by 
G. 8. Priest) after Broughton’s death. The 1654 
edition is entitled ‘‘Monasticon Britannicum’’. (7) 
Broughton also wrote on the antiquity of the word 
Sterlingorum (Hearne, II, 318, 381); (8) on the 
alleged conversion (1621) of John King, Bishop of 
London; and (9) ‘“‘A Relation of the Martyrdom of 
Nicholas Garlick”’. 

Woop, Fasti, ed. Buiss (London, 1815), I, 428; Dopp, 
Church History, ed. TimRNny (Brussels, 1742), III, 87; Prrrs, 
De Rebus Anglicis, 815; Founy, Records (London, 1880), VI, 
181; Hurrrr, Nomenclator (Innsbruck, 1871), I, 657; GrtLow, 
Bibl, Dict, Eng. Cath. (London, 1885), I, 318; Groves in 
Dict, Nat. Biog., V1, 462. 

Patrick RYAN. 


Brouwer (Browervus), CHrisrorH, a historian, 
b. 12 March, 1559, at Arnheim, Holland; d. in 1617, 
at Trier, Germany. In 1580 he entered the Society 
of Jesus, and after a thorough humanistic training, de- 
voted himself especially to the study of church his- 
tory. His attainments in other branches of learning 
are shown by his appointment as professor of philoso- 
phy at Trier; later he was appointed rector first at 
Fulda, and then at Trier. His chief work is entitled: 
“ Antiquitates et annales Trevirenses et episcoporum 
Trevirensis ecclesize suffraganorum”. The work ex- 
tends to the year 1600 and was prepared at the re- 
quest of two archbishops, Johann VII of Schénenberg 
and Lothar of Metternich, with the intent to disprove 
the partisan publication of Hermann (Kyriander), 
Syndic of Trier. Hermann’s work was published in 
1576 and was written to support the claims of the city 
against the rights of the archbishop. Brouwer de- 
voted the greater part of his life to the preparation 
of his book and, according to the testimony of the 
historian, Hontheim, he is ‘deserving of undying 
honour for his contributions to the history of the 
Archbishopric of Trier. Unfortunately, he did not 
live to complete his task. Brouwer’s unflinching 
love of the truth and his true historical method were 
not agreeable to the councillors of the archbishop; so, 
although the publication of his work had been sanc- 
tioned by the authorities of his order, it could not be 
issued. It was not until 1626 that the work of print- 
ing his manuscript at Cologne could be undertaken, 
and then only after important alterations had been 
New difficulties arose when the 
eighteenth book was in press. The completion of 
the printing was forbidden and all the sheets already 
struck off were suppressed as far as possible, so that 
only a few copies have come down to us. 

Brouwer’s labours were continued from 1600 to 
1652 by Father Jacob Masenius, 8.J., who issued the 
whole work in revised form in 1670 in two folio vol- 
umes at Liége. Brouwer was unable to complete | 
his other great work, which was entitled: “Metropo- 
lis Eeclesie Treverice”. It was intended to contain 
a description of all the cities, churches, and cloisters — 
of the Archdiocese of Trier. This work did not ap- 
pear until 1855-56 when it was issued at Coblenz 
in two volumes by Christian von Stramberg. The 
edition does not meet fully the demands of our time, 
nevertheless it contains much that is useful. Brou- 
wer’s history of the Diocese of Fulda is also worthy — 
of praise. It is entitled: “Fuldensium antiquitatum 
libri 4” (Antwerp, 1612). Of less importance is the — 
work issued at Mainz in 1616, entitled: “Sidera — 
jllustrium et sanctorum virorum, qui 
ornarunt”. Among the results of ne 

he works of Bi 
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appeared in 1617 augmented by the annotated poems 
of Archbishop Rhabanus Maurus. 
REIFFENBERG, Historia Societatis Jesu (Cologne, 1764), 
534; Metropolis Ecclesie Treverice, ed. VON STRAMBERG. 
ParTrRicius SCHLAGER. 


Brown, WiL11AM, a naval officer of the Republic 
of Buenos Aires, b. 1777, in the County Mayo, Ireland; 
d. 3 May, 1857, in Buenos Aires. His family emi- 
grating to America in 1786, Brown shipped as a 
cabin boy on a vessel sailing from Philadelphia. 
During the war between France and England his 
ship, an English merchantman, was captured by a 
French privateer and he was made prisoner of war. 
He escaped to England, where, in 1809, he married 
a lady of good family and education. He re-entered 
the ocean trade with a ship of his own, which was 
wrecked on the coast of South America. Here he 
established the first regular packet service between 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. In the revolt of 
Buenos Aires against Spain the insurgents appointed 
Brown, February, 1814, to the command of a squad- 
ron of seven ships. With these he achieved wonders. 
On St. Patrick’s Day he captured the fort of Martin 
Garcia, called ‘‘The Gibraltar of the La Plata’’, 
compelling nine Spanish men-of-war under Ad- 
miral Romerate to retire. Later, at Montevideo, 
which capitulated 20 June, he captured several 
Spanish men-of-war. These he took to Buenos Aires, 
and received the rank of admiral. In 1816 Admiral 
Brown sailed round the Horn to succour the new 
republics on the western coast, but his expedition was 
only partly successful. Ten years later, when war 
ensued between the new republic and Brazil, Ad- 
miral Brown greatly distinguished himself against 
tremendous odds in the blockade of Buenos Aires, 
which he succeeded in breaking. Taking the offen- 
sive he scoured the coast as far as Rio de Janeiro. 
His most brilliant victory was the battle of Juncal, 
24 February, 1827, when, with seven ships and 
eight one-gun launches, he destroyed a fleet of sev- 
enteen war-vessels under Admiral Pereira. He acted 
as Argentine Commissioner when, at the close of the 
war, the liberty of Buenos Aires was guaranteed by 
the treaty of Montevideo 4 October, 1827. 

After a visit to his native land, Admiral Brown 
spent his last years in the republic in the founding of 
which he had been such a powerful factor. He 
died in Buenos Aires 3 May, 1857, and in the Recolta 
cemetery a jot column marks his resting-place. 
heer e The English in South America (Buenos Aires, 

P. G. Smytu. 


Browne, CHARLES Farrar (ArTeEMUS Warp), 
humorist, b. at Waterford, Oxford County, Maine, 
U.S. A., 26 April, 1834; d. in Southampton, England, 
6 March, 1867. He went to school in his native town 
and at the age of fourteen was apprenticed in the 
printing office of “The Skowhegan Clarion’. <A 
year later he was employed in a like capacity on 
“The Carpet-Bag’’ of Boston, edited by B. P. Shil- 
laber (Mrs. Partington), and to which Charles G. 
Halpine (Miles O’Reilly) and John G. Saxe were at 
that time contributors. In this journal appeared 
his first humorous article, a burlesque description 
of a Fourth of July celebration in Skowhegan. After 
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his Boston experience, Browne travelled the East- 
ern States as a journeyman printer, sojourning for 
a while in the town of Tiffin, Ohio, where as reporter 
and compositor he received in wages four dollars a 
week. Going thence to Toledo, he contributed to 
the columns of “‘The Commercial”? of that city. 
Already his reputation was gaining ground. Though 
vigorously assailed in a series of articles in ‘The 
Toledo Blade’’, he treated his opponents with un- 
failing courtesy and humour. 

In 1858, at the age of twenty-four, his reputation 
first assumed a national character as a reporter of 
“The Cleveland Plaindealer’’ under the sobriquet 
of ““Artemus Ward’, His best work at this period 
consisted in burlesque descriptions of prize-fights, 
races, spiritualistic séances, and political meetings. 
Towards the close of 1860, he accepted an engage- 
ment in New York with “ Vanity Fair’’, a comic paper 
edited after the manner of the London ‘ Punch’’, 
and ere long succeeded the editor Charles G. Leland 
(Hans Breitmann) as editor. In this paper some 
of his best contributions were given to the public. 
It was, however, as a lecturer that ‘‘Artemus Ward” 
acquired both fame and fortune. His first ap- 
pearance on the lecture platform in New York was 
in a travesty called “Babes in the Woods’”’. His next 
hit was in a lecture on ‘‘Sixty Minutes in Africa’’, 
given in Music Fund Hall, Philadelphia. In 1866 
he sailed for England where success far beyond his 
expectations awaited him. His stay in London is 
spoken of as ‘‘an ovation to the genius of American 
wit’’. He became at once a great favourite with the 
“Literary Club”’ of London and his letters in ‘‘ Punch” 
recalled the days of ‘‘Yellowplush’’, But sickness 
brought his brilliant career to an unexpected close 
in the seventh week of his engagement at Egyptian 
Hall in London, and his death occurred a few months 
later. When he felt the end was near, he asked his 
friend Arthur Sketchly to procure him the ministra- 
tions of a priest. “‘So Sketchly’’, Clement Scott in- 
forms us, ‘“‘took steps to carry out his friend’s in- 
structions.’’ His remains were brought to his native 
land and laid to rest beside his father and brother 
in the little cemetery at Waterford, Maine. 

Artemus Ward was a consummate humorist and 
represented a type distinctively American. His fun 
was a fountain that always bubbled, ministering 
naturally to the happiness of himself and others. 
In leading up to the joke whatever art was employed 
was carefully concealed, and the joke itself when it 
came was always a surprise but never an awkward 
or unwholesome one. The depth and strength of 
his character are revealed as well in the interest 
excited by his lectures and sayings as in the friend- 
ships he formed and retained to the end. 

Knicut, Artemus Ward and his Humor with SwInBURNE’S 
peany Putnam’s Monthly, February, 1907; Lanpon (Eli Per- 

ins), The Complete Works of Artemus Ward, with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch (New York, 1898); CLemMENT Scott, The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day (New York, 1899), I, 325. 
Epwarp P. SPILLANE. 


Browne, JAMES. See Frrns, Diocese or. 
Browne, Ropert. See Cloyne, Diocese or. 


Brownists. See CoNGREGATIONALISTS. 
Brownrigg, ABRAHAM. See Ossory, DiocusE oF. 
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